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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


“ To  inquire  into  the  present  working  of  Railways  in  Ireland,  including  Light  Railways,  and  to 
report  how  far  they  afford,  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  means  of  transit,  adequate 
facilities  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  within  the  Island  and  to  Great 
Britain ; what  causes  have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines  and  their  full 
utilisation  for  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country  ; and, 
generally,  by  what  methods  the  economical,  efficient  and  harmonious  working  of  the  Irish  Railways 
can  be  best  secured.” 
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A. 

VICE-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS. 


I.— BROAD  GAUGE  RAILWAYS. 


DRAFT  HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  TRADERS,  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  PUBLIC  BODIES.  &c. 


1.  The  trade  or  industry  represented. 

2.  The  districts  affected  and  the  railways,  and  the 
other  means  of  transit  concerned. 

3.  Nature  of  complaints  as  to  existing  facilities:  — 

(a.)  Local  goods,  mineral,  and  live  stock  rates, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries  ; 

(6.)  Through  rates  for  goods  and  live  stock, 
and  their  eSect,  generally,  on  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland. 

(c.)  Passenger  fares,  ordinary,  special,  and 
excursion ; whether  reasonable  or  excessive. 

(d.)  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates 
and  fares  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually 
a remunerative  growth  of  traffic. 

(e.)  Train  service — (1)  Passenger ; locally  on 
the  lines  serving  the  district,  and  through 
trains  connecting  with  the  systems  of  other  com- 
panies ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect 
of  speed ; whether  the  accommodation  is  satis- 
factory ; the  number  of  trains  sufficient  for  the 
traffic,  and  if  the  through  connections  are  con- 
venient and  suitable.  (2)  Goods  and  cattle: 
whether  the  service  is  sufficient  and  suitable  and 
worked  with  reasonable  expedition. 

(/.)  Combined  services,  e.g.,  train  and  car, 
train  and  steamer : whether  such  services  have 
been  worked  in  the  district  and  with  what  re- 
sults, or  if  not,  whether  services  of  this  nature, 
if  introduced,  would  be  beneficial. 

(g.)  Canals  and  waterways:  whether  any  ex- 
isting waterway  in  the  district  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  a railway  system  so  as  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  the  double  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  public,  or  whether,  in  effect,  it  is 
worked  to.  the  disadvantage  of  traders  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view ; if  the  latter,  what 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  and 
general  goods  (approximately)  at  present  con- 
veyed by  rail  could  be  advantageously  carried  by 
water. 

( h .)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  undue 
preference  in  respect  of  rates  or  facilities. 

4.  The  management  of  Irish  railways  : whether  this 
is  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise ; if  unsatis- 
factory, in  what  respects  has  it  adversely  affected  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  agri 
cultural  and  industrial,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines. 


5.  What  suggestions  are  offered  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  management  and  more  effective 
service,  with  a view  to  the  proper  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country : — 

{a.)  By  way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,  and 
the  payment  of  a subsidy  to  the  Companies  for  a 
period. 

(6.)  By  increasing  the  number  of  trains  in  such 
districts  as  at  present  suffer  from  an  insufficient 
service,  and  the  recoupment  to  the  Companies 
concerned  of  the  whole,  or  a portion,  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(c.)  By  the  establishment  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger motor  services  in  districts  at  present  with- 
out railway  communication,  to  be  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  Irish  Railways,  subject  to 
satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  the  extra  cost  of 
maintenance  of  roads. 

(cZ.)  By  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  amalga- 
mation of  the  Irish  railways,  and  the  formation 
of  two  or  three  important  systems. 

(e.)  By  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  Irish 
railways,  by  way  of  State  purchase  or  otherwise. 

6.  Whether  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  certain  questions,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  excessive 
rates,  and,  generally,  as  to  unsuitable  or  improper 
traffic  conditions  or  arrangements  at  present  open  to 
traders  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

7.  Whether  the  powers  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  by  Sections  17 
and  30  of  the  Act  of  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50) 
have  been  to  any  extent  beneficial  to  traders  and 
others  having  complaints  against  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies — particularly  as  regards  Section  17,  which 
enables  the  Department  to  take  steps  for  complaining 
on  behalf  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  undue  pre- 
ference, unfair  rates,  or  any  matter  which  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  to 
determine. 

8.  Whether  there  is  any  other  question  that  might, 
be  usefully  considered  in  determining  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish 
lines,  and  their  full  utilization  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country. 
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VICE-REG  AX  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS. 


II.— LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 


DRAFT  HEADS  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  TRADERS  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATIONS,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  PUBLIC  BODIES,  &c. 


1.  The  trade  or  industry  represented. 

2.  The  districts  afiected  and  the  railways,  and  the 
other  means  of  transit  concerned. 

3.  Nature  of  complaints  as  to  existing  transit 
facilities : — 

(a.)  Local  goods,  mineral,  and  live  stock  rates, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industries ; 

(t.)  Through  rates  for  goods  and  live  stock, 
and  their  effect,  generally,  on  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland. 

(c.)  Passenger  fares,  ordinary,  special,  and 
excursion  ; whether  reasonable  or  excessive. 

(d.)  Whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates 
and  fax-es  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually 
a remunerative  growth  of  tx-affic. 

(e.)  Train  service— (1)  Passenger ; locally  on 
the  lines  serving  the  district,  and  through 
trains  coxxnecting  with  the  systems  of  other  com- 
panies ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect 
of  speed ; whether  the  accommodation  is  satis- 
factory ; the  number  of  trains  sufficient  for  the 
traffic,  and  if  the  through  connections  are  con- 
venient and  suitable.  (2)  Goods  and  cattle: 
whether  the  sex-vice  is  sufficient  and  suitable  and 
worked  with  reasonable  expedition. 

(/.)  Combined  services,  e.g.,  train  and  car, 
train  and  steamer : whether  sxxch  sex-vices  have 
been  wox-ked  in  the  distx-ict  and  with  what  x-e- 
sults,  or  if  not,  whether  services  of  this  nature, 
if  introduced,  would  be  beneficial. 

(g.)  Canals  and  waterways:  whether  any  ex- 
isting waterway  in  the  district  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  a railway  system  so  as  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  the  double  means  of  communi- 
cation to  the  public,  or  whether,  in  effect,  it  is 
wox-ked  to  the  disadvantage  of  traders  from  a 
competitive  point  of  view ; if  the  latter,  what 
quantity  of  agricultural  and  other  produce  and 
generxl  goods  (approximately)  at  present  con- 
veyed by  rail  could  be  advantageously  carried  by 
water. 

( h .)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  undue 
preference  in  respect  of  rates  or  facilities. 

4.  The  management  of  Irish  Light  Railways  : whether 
this  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise ; if  un- 
satisfactory, in  what  respects  has  it  adversely  affected 


the  development  of  the  resources,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial, of  the  districts  served  by  those  lines,  and  to 
what  extent  has  it  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic. 

5.  What  suggestioxxs  are  offered  that  would  be  con- 
ducive to  better  management  and  more  effective  ser- 
vice, with  a view  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
resources  of  those  districts,  and  having  regard  to  the 
object  for  which  the  lines  were  constructed:  — 

(a.)  By  way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares,  and,  in 
the  case  of  non-guaranteed  lines  of  the  payment 
of  a subsidy  to  the  Companies  for  a period. 

(b.)  By  increasing  the  number  of  trains  in  such 
distx-icts  as  at  present  suffer  from  an  insufficient 
service,  and  the  recoxipment  to  the  Companies 
concerned  of  the  whole,  or  a pox-tion,  of  the  extra 
cost. 

(c.)  By  the  establishment  of  goods  and  pas- 
senger motor  sen-ices  iix  districts  adjacent  to, 
but  not  directly  served  by,  these  lines,  to  be 
wox-ked  in  conjunction  with  the  light  railways, 
subject  to  satisfactox-y  arrangements  as  to  the 
extra  cost  of  maintenance  of  x-oads. 

(d.)  By  amalgamation  with  other  light  rail- 
ways, where  possible. 

6.  Whether  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Tx-ade  on  certain  questions,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  as  to  excessive 
rates,  and,  generally,  as  to  unsuitable  or  improper 
tx-affic  conditions  or  arrangements  at  present  open  to 
traders  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

7.  Whether  the  powex-s  given  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  instruction  by  Sections  17 
and  30  of  the  Act  of  1899  (62  and  63  Vic.,  cap.  50) 
have  been  to  any  extent  beneficial  to  traders  and 
others  having  complaints  against  the  Irish  Railway 
Companies — particularly  as  regards  Section  17,  which 
enables  the  Department  to  take  steps  for  complaining 
on  behalf  of  any  person  aggrieved  by  undue  pre- 
ference, unfair  rates,  or  any  matter  which  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commissioners  have  jurisdiction  to 
determine. 

8.  Whether  there  is  any  other  question  that  might 
be  usefully  considered  in  determining  the  causes  that 
have  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish 
lines,  and  their  full  utilization  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the 
country. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,— Volume  I, 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Mr.  ROBERT  CANTRELL,  I.S.O. 

Board  of  Trade  Returns  with  reference  to  Rail- 
ways generally,  1. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  42. 

Transit  of  Animals,  43. 

Transit  of  Agricultural  Produce,  69. 

Irish  and  Foreign  methods  of  dealing  with  pro- 
duce, 91. 

Road  Motor  Transit  scheme,  113. 

Railway  Rates  and  Charges,  119. 

Power  of  the  Department  to  appear  before  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  Section  17 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1899,  123. 

Powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  133. 

Constitution  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  137, 
265. 

Action  taken  by  the  Department  on  receipt  of 
Complaints,  147. 

Means  of  obtaining  information  as  to  Rates  and 
Charges,  164. 

Results  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Department, 
182,  292. 

Interpretation  of  Section  30  of  the  Act  of  1899, 

191. 

Difference  between  Powers  conferred  under  Section 
30  and  17  of  Act  of  1899,  206. 

Provision  of  Funds  to  enable  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Department,  209. 

Procedure  as  to  costs  in  the  Court  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners,  212. 

Average  rate  per  ton  on  Merchandise  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  243. 

Comparison  between  Exports  and  Imports  of  Live 
Stock,  years  1902  and  1905,  257. 

Effect  of  the  inclusion  of  coal  traffic  in  the  ton- 
nage when  making  comparison  of  the  average 
rate  per  ton  in  England  and  Ireland,  276. 

Department’s  suggestions  to  Egg  exporters,  320. 

Department’s  supervision  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies’ method  of  handling  of  Butter  traffic 
from  Ireland,  330. 

Rates  for  Butter,  345. 

Average  Rates  on  Railways  in  the  three  King- 
doms, 361.  & 


Mr.  GEORGE  A.  STEVENSON,  M.V.O. 

Duties  and  Functions  of  the  Board  of  Works  a 
regards  Railways  in  Ireland,  367. 

Construction  and  Financing  of  Railways,  369. 

369*  1831  1 and  2 °f  WiUiam  IV-)’  Section  33 
Board  of  Works’  Returns,  370,  647. 

Tramway  Act  of  1860,  393. 

Tl18I83  a399a  4072UbliC  Companies  Act  (Ireland) 
L<402  Guarantees  and  recoupment  from  State 
Standard  form  of  Order,  403. 

Fixing  of  Tolls  and  Rates,  407. 

Holding  of  Inquiries  by  Board  of  Trade,  409. 
Committees  of  Management,  410. 

Arbitrators  and  Auditors,  411. 

Miles  of  Railway  constructed  under  Act  of  1883. 

w P,“‘  of  3oyal  Commission1  or 
S 1883  “416  W“'ks  °”  th“  ',orki“8  of  the  Ad 
Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  of  1889,  423. 

State  Assistance  for  Railway  extension,  424. 
Choice  of  Districts,  427. 

Enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Works, 

^‘we“  th”  Companies  and  the 
Surplus  Revenue,  435. 

Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  436. 


Mr.  GEORGE  A.  STEVENSON,  M.V.O. — continued. 

, Decision  as  to  special  assistance  from  the  State 
being  required  for  construction  of  Railways  to 
rest  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  440. 

Total  amount  of  State  assistance  to  be  given 
limited  by  Statute,  440,  4094. 

Local  Guarantees,  441. 

Railways  constructed  under  the  Act  of  1896,  446. 

Section  7 of  Act  of  1896,  452. 

Powers  of  Board  of  Works  over  State-aided  lines, 
452. 

Board’s  Inquiries  under  the  Act,  456. 

Ireland  Development  Act : Financial  assistance 
given  to  Newry  and  Tynan  Railway,  459,  606. 

Establishment  of  Steam  Boats,  Coaches,,  Cars, 
etc.,  under  Railway  Act  of  1896,  460. 

Subsidy  to  the  Shannon  Development  Company 
for  a Steamer  service,  465. 

Establishment  of  Steamer  service,  Sligo  and  Bel- 
mullet  under  the  Railways  Act.  1896,  476,  598, 
4213. 

Shannon  Development  Company’s  agreement  with 
the  Grand  Canal  Company,  490. 

Financial  results  of  experimental  services  under 
Railways  Act,  1896,  494. 

Board  of  Works’  mortgagees  in  possession  of  two 
Railways,  513. 

Outstanding  balance  of  Railway  Loans,  519. 

West  Donegal  Railway,  Redemption  of  Treasury 
liability,  530. 

Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway,  Inefficient 
working  of  line,  535. 

Exchequer  Loans  transacted  by  Board,  536. 

Rate  of  Interest,  540,  672. 

Total  Receipts  and  Expenses  of  Irish  Railways. 
550. 

Nominal  Capital  of  Irish  Railways,  551. 

Proposed  creation  of  an  Irish  Statutory  Au- 
thority, 552. 

Working  of  Belgian  Railways,  560. 

Narrow  Gauge  Railways  adjoining  Broad  Gauge 
alleged  to  be  unsuitable  and  unproductive,  572. 

Levy  upon  the  Baronies  in  respect  of  Light  Rail- 
ways, 574. 

The  derelict  Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railwav. 
582. 

Lower  Shannon  Steamers,  603. 

Donegal  Railways,  611. 

Clogher  Valley  Railway,  615. 

Gauge  of  Railways  constructed  under  Act  of  1883, 
616. 

Initiation  of  Proposals  for  Railways,  625. 

Absorption  of  the  small  Companies  by  the  great 
Companies,  634. 

Board  of  Trade  Regulations,  638. 

Cork  and  Passage  Railway  Loan,  665. 

Interest  charged  on  Loans  under  Act  . of  1831,  672. 

Acts  authorising  State  assistance  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Railways  in  Ireland,  1883,  1889,  1896. 
4068,  4085,  4183. 

Limitation  of  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  under 
Baronial  Guarantee,  4074. 

Initiation  of  schemes,  4075,  4092.  , 

Functions  of  Grand  Juries,  4076. 

Final  decision  as  to  acceptance  or  rejection  left 
to  the  Privy  Council,  4079a. 

Duties  of  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  Act  of 
1883,  4081. 

Act  of  1889  a result  of  the  Allport  Commission, 
4084. 

State  Assistance,  4085. 

Selection  of  termini  and  route,  4093. 

Comparison  of  the  Acts  of  1883,  1889  and  1896  re 
selection  of  termini  and.  routes,  4097. 

Advantages  of  the  Act  of  1896,  4100,  4133. 

Functions  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  reference  to 
construction  and  equipment  of  Railways  under 
the  Acts  of  1883  and  1889,  4109. 

Transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1890,  4122. 

Small  Railways  taken  over  by  the  principal  Irish 
lines  under  Act  of  1890,  4124. 
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Exceptions  under  the  Act  of  1889,  4126. 

Localities  relieved  of  Interest  on  Capital  and 
possible  deficit  in  working  by  transfer,  4129. 


Powers  of  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  three 
Acts  contrasted,  4139. 

Mileage  of  lines  created  under  the  Acts  of  1883, 
1889,  and  1896,  4145. 

Remote  and  unpromising  localities  opened  up, 
4153. 

Value  of  co-operation  of  existing  companies,  4155. 

Comparative  Table  of  financial  returns  of  lines 
created,  4162,  4196. 

Decrease  in  population  of  Ireland,  4173. 

State-aided  Steamer  service,  4182,  4357. 

Decision  as  to  schemes,  4184. 

Result  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  schemes  so  far, 
4186. 

Necessity  for  careful  investigation  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  approving  of  scheme,  4189. 

Treasury  Grants  under  the  Acts  of  1883,  1889  and 
1896  exhausted,  4193. 

West  Clare  Line — Proportion  of  Expenditure  to 
Receipts,  4199. 

South  Clare  Line — Proportion  of  Expenditure  to 
Receipts,  4204. 

Necessity  for  a margin  to  be  left  for  Working 
Capital  out  of  amount  of  grant,  4206. 

Payment  of  the  Guarantees,  4218,  4419. 

Sale  of  Limavady  and  Dungiven  Railway  by 
Board  of  Works,  4226,  4286. 

Arbitration  Expenses,  4231. 

Timoleagne  and  Ballinascarthy  Railway  Guar- 
antee, 4235. 

Letterkenny  Railway  management,  4236. 

Certain  Railways  scheduled  under  the  Act  of  1889 
not  yet  carried  out,  4237. 

Effect  on  traffic  of  break  of  gauge,  4243. 

Preferential  Rates  through  Port  of  Derry,  4247. 

Management  of  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  4252. 

Suggested  simplification  of  procedure  under  the 
Light  Railways  Acts,  4257. 

Narrow  Gauge  Railway  extensions,  4259. 

Belgian  Light  Railways : Cost  of  constraction, 

, 4263‘ 

Suggestion  as  to  construction  of  further  lines, 


Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Works,  4280. 

Relations  with  the  Treasury  as  regards  Finance, 
4281. 

Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern  Counties  Railway, 
4290. 

Railway  Expert  assistance  at  the  Board  of  Works, 
4305,  4408. 

Desirability  of  amalgamating  the  small  indepen- 
dent lines,  4319. 

Tramways  Act  of  1860,  4327. 

No  power  to  further  subsidise  lines  when  once 
transferred  under  agreement  to  a working  com- 
pany, 4334.  6 

Train  service  on  guaranteed  lines,  4342. 

4362  °f  W°vks’  contro1  of  State-aided  lines, 


Existing  Public  authorities  responsible  for  Irish 
State-aided  lines,  4368. 

power  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

Acf.  of  1896,  Section  7,  Power  of  investigation 

r»u\-  V'01  -g  of  llnes  by  Board  of  Works,  4387. 

Obligations  imposed  on  working  companies  as 
regards  completion  and  equipment  of  State- 
aided  lines,  4394. 

Control  of  apportionment  of  expenditure  between 
baronies,  the  Government  and  the  working  com- 
panies, 4398.  s 


Rsions  442fP overnment  aid  Railway  exten- 
Board  of  Trade  requirements,  4430. 


Mr.  THOMAS  FITZGERALD. 

Proposed  Railway,  Ballyhale  and  Callan,  684. 
Industries  and  Exports  from  the  district,  690. 

Rewltf°f  aPPlication  to  the  Great  Southern  anc 
" cstem  Company  re  the  new  Railway,  775, 

1 roposed  Guarantee  by  the  people,  781. 


Mr.  W.  E.  SHACKLETON. 

American  Flour,  803. 

Effect  of  Through  Rates,  806. 

Excessive  local  Rates,  810. 

Terminal  charges,  811,  943. 

Through  Rates  alleged  to  be  preferential,  823. 
Irish  Rail  proportion  of  Through  Rates,  832. 
Difficulty  in  ascertaining  same,  832. 

No  complaint  against  Irish  Railway  manage- 
ment, 865. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  of  Railways,  869, 
1091. 

Unnatural  competition,  876. 

State  Purchase,  877. 

Cost  of  Appeal  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, 879,  932. 

Preferential  Rates  and  Rebates,  884,  954,  1004. 
Temporary  Rates,  895. 

Maximum  Rates,  912. 

The  record  given  in  the  Rate  Books,  922. 

Analysis  of  Rates,  969. 

The  Milling  Industry,  985. 

Transit  of  Flour,  997. 

Increase  in  the  Flour  Milling  business,  1044. 

A controlling  authority  responsible  to  Irish 
opinion  advocated,  1124. 


Mr.  M.  O’DEA,  J.P. 

Carting  arrangements  in  connection  with  Rail- 
ways in  Dublin,  1133. 

Extension  of  the  system  of  “collected”  and 
“delivered”  rates  advocated,  1138,  1287. 

Local  rates  for  conveyance  of  Furniture,  1159. 

“ Owner’s  Risk  ” clause,  1160,  1206. 

Preferential  Through  Rates,  1165,  1233,  1271. 
Abolition  of  cross-Channel  Through  Rates  advo- 
cated, 1182. 

Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways  recommended, 

1182,  1224,  1263,  1275. 

Low  Rates  for  large  consignments  disapproved  of, 

1183. 

Cartage  Charges,  1199. 

Railway  Companies’  action  as  regards  claims  for 
damaged  goods,  1209. 

Necessity  for  extended  system  of  Through  Book- 
ings between  the  various  Irish  Railway  lines, 
1218. 

Post  Office  system  quoted,  1255,  1371. 

“Owner’s  Risk”  and  “Company’s  Risk”  Rates, 
1291,  1342. 

Rates  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods, 
1310. 

Proposed  reduction  of  local  Rates,  1331. 
Estimated  saving  bv  Unification  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways, 1335,  1358. 

Mileage  Rates  over  all  Railway  lines  recom- 
mended, 1353. 


Mr.  E.  J.  RIORDAN. 

Irish  Through  Rates  considered  excessive,  1401. 

Cross-Channel  Preferential  Through  Rates  con- 
demned, 1402. 

Expense  of  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  1402. 

Quantity  Rates  condemned,  1402,  1469. 

“ Cartage  and  Delivery  ” Rates  advocated,  1402, 
1472,  3759,  3870. 

Local  Preferential  Rates  condemned,  1439. 

Cheaper  Tribunal  advocated  in  lieu  of  existing 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  1457. 

“Smalls”  (small  parcels)  scale  of  charges  by 
merchandise  trains,  1492,  3821. 

Amalgamation  of  all  the  Irish  Railways  under  the 
control  of  Irish  popular  authority  advocated, 
1498,  3722. 

Correction  of  previous  evidence  (Q.  1417),  3466. 

Rate  for  Slates,  Skibbereen  and  Killarney,  3466, 
3672,  3865.  3933. 

Rate  for  Woollen  Goods,  Cork  and  Droghedi. 
3485a. 

Rates  for  Biscuits,  Carlisle  and  interior  Irish 
stations  via  Belfast,  3517. 

Analysis  of  local  rate  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan, 
3520.  6 

Cider  Rate,  Portadown  and  Londonderry,  com- 
pared with  Porter  Rate,  Dublin  and  London- 
derry. 3534. 
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Excessive  Rates,  3549. 

Rate  for  Ale,  Tullamore  to  Cahirciveen,  3550. 

Rates  for  Bricks  ex  Limerick,  3556. 

Rates  for  Soap  ex  Belfast,  3560. 

Mineral  Water  Rates,  3564. 

Complaints  as  to  Cartage  charges,  3573,  3966. 

Inconvenience  owing  to  all  Rates  not  including 
“Collection  and  Delivery”  charges,  3591,  3759. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  Rates  for  Parcels, 
3597,  3618. 

Necessity  for  moderate  small  parcels  rates,  3609. 

Importation  of  Welsh  slates,  3679. 

Flour  traffic,  3688. 

Irish  Rail  proportion  of  Through  Rates,  3699. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  Through  Rates  dwarf- 
ing Irish  industries  and  necessitating  emi- 
gration of  surplus  population,  3703,  3745. 

Controlling  voice  in  the  management  of  amalga- 
mated Railways,  3715,  3907. 

Fair  terms  of  Purchase  to  safeguard  vested  in- 
terests, 3724. 

Saving  in  general  expenses  by  amalgamate, 
3761. 

Cheap  and  speedy  means  of  settling  disputes 
necessary,  3772,  3807. 

Evidence  given  represents  the  views  of  all  the 
Irish  Industrial  Associations,  3783. 

Analyses  of  Through  Rates,  3878. 

Amalgamation  under  a local  authority  necessary 
to  effect  reforms,  3899,  3907. 

Constitution  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Development 
Association,  3912. 

Resolution  of  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  dis- 
approving of  compulsory  amalgamation  or 
State  Purchase  cited,  3915. 

Rates  between  Ports  and  Irish  interior  stations, 
3941. 

Rebates  on  traffic  for  England  via  Waterford, 
3990. 


Mr.  EFFINGHAM  L.  RICHARDSON. 

State  Purchase  and  Unification  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways advocated,  4000,  4065,  4882,  4928,  4954, 
4976. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  Through  Rates,  4024. 

Saving  of  expenses  of  management  by  Unification 
of  Irish  Railways,  4054. 

Passenger  Fares,  4887. 

Construction  in  Ireland  of  Engines  and  Rolling 
Stock  recommended,  4907. 

Percentage  proportion  of  Expenditure  to  Total 
Receipts  on  Irish  Railways,  4940. 

Percentage  proportion  of  Expenditure  to  Total 
Receipts  on  Scotch  Railways,  4943. 

Concentration  of  Repair  Shops  for  Rolling  Stock 
discussed,  4984. 

Proportion  of  Wages  to  total  Working  Expenses, 
4994. 


Mr.  P.  CRUMLEY. 

Passenger  Traffic-  delays  at  Junctions  with  other 
Companies’  Trains,  1513,  1791,  1836. 

Inconvenient  and  slow  train  services  for  goods 
and  cattle,  1529. 

Nationalisation  of  the  Railways  under  State 
control,  1544,  1710,  1813,  1862,  1974. 

Mixed  tranship  wagons,  1565. 

No  Through  Rate  to  Scotland,  1576. 

Enniskillen — Population,  Fairs,  etc.,  1595. 

Half-wagon  Rates  for  Live  Stock,  1609,  1741. 

Live  Stock — “Owner’s  Risk”  Rates,  1630,  1731a, 
1884. 

Rough  shunting,  1654. 

Screw-coupled  wagons  advocated,  1659. 

Dead  Meat  Trade,  1663. 

Hamper  Hire,  1667,  1913. 

Meat  Wagons,  1668. 

American  Bacon — Preferential  Rates,  1685,  1998. 

Refrigerating  Vans,  1705. 

Extension  of  Railways  in  County  Fermanagh 
advocated,  1715. 

Lavatory  Carriages,  1722. 

Market  Tickets,  1729,  2015. 

Effect  of  Irish  lines  being  acquired  by  English 
Companies,  1750. 

Rates  Conferences,  1760. 


Mr.  P.  CRU  MLEY — con  tinned. 

Careless  handling  of  the  traffic  by  the  Railway 
Companies,  1762. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Pork  traffic,  1763. 

Present  Through  Rates  to  English  markets  exces- 
sive and  favour  foreign  producers  against  Irish 
producers,  1775. 

The  redxiction  in  rates  and  fares  required  by  the 
county,  1804. 

Carriers’  Act,  1903. 

Rebates  on  Rates  for  Live  Stock,  1917,  1990. 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888,  1970. 

Extension  of  Railwavs  in  backward  districts, 
1980. 

Report  of  Allport  Commission  of  1888,  1992. 

Division  of  cross-Channel  Traffic  receipts,  1993. 

Third  class  passenger  accommodation,  2013. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  R.  WHYTE. 

Late  delivery  of  cross-Channel  Mails,  2028,  2224. 

Unsatisfactory  Passenger  Train  service,  2054. 

Unsatisfactory  Goods  Train  service,  2084. 

Extension  of  cross-Channel  goods  bookings  re- 
quired, 2105,  2283. 

Comparison  of  Rates  for  Bacon  in  bales  as 
against  Bacon  in  boxes,  2121,  2265,  2324,  2249'. 

Cross-Channel  Bacon  Rates,  2131. 

Special  Wagons  for  Dead  Meat  suggested,  2151. 

Cross-Channel  Egg  Rates,  2164. 

One  Rate  only  (“Company’s  Risk  ”)  advocated. 
2172,  2201,  2298,  2316. 

Rates  for  Eggs  from  foreign  countries  to  England 
and  Scotland,  2183. 

Alleged  excessive  cross-Channel  Butter  Rates, 
2195. 

Effect  of  reducing  Rates  on  the  Receipts,  2215. 

Public  Ownership  and  Direction  of  Railways  ap- 
proved, 2229. 

Expense  of  appeals  to  Railway  Commissioners’ 
Court,  2254. 

Increase  of  foreign  competition  in  British  mar- 
kets, 2278. 

Through  Rates  via  Belfast  as  against  Rates  via 
Derry,  2326. 


Mr.  JOHN  F.  POWER. 

Grain  Rates,  2378. 

Manure  Rates,  2385. 

Leather  Rates,  2389. 

Rate  for  American  Bacon,  2394,  2491,  ,2684. 

Rates  for  Bacon  in  bales  and  boxes,  2396. 

Rates  for  Danish  Butter  to  English  markets, 
2403. 

Preferential  Through  Rates,  2427. 

Passenger  Fares,  2430. 

Irish  Railway  Management,  2435. 

Traffic  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  2443. 

Compulsory  amalgamation  and  Government  sub- 
sidy advocated,  2451,  2486,  2534. 

Public  Board  of  Control  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment suggested,  2452. 

Indian  Railway  system,  2453. 

State  Bounties  to  Companies  on  third  class  pas- 
senger and  goods  traffic,  2453. 

Right  and  expense  of  appeal  to  Board  of  Trade 
and  Railway  and  Canals  Commission,  2479, 
2582. 

Effect  on  traffic  of  break  of  gauge,  2504. 

Hides  and  Leather  traffic,  2509. 

Proposed  waterway  from  Limerick  to  Belfast, 
2514. 

Train  mileage,  2519. 

Allport  Commission  recommendations,  2522. 

French  Railway  management,  2545. 

Results  of  former  Irish  Railway  amalgamations, 
2552. 

Moral  and  material  effect  of  reduced  Rates,  2563. 

Result  of  absorption  of  small  lines  beneficial  to 
districts,  2571. 

Prussian  Railways — system  of  management,  2576. 

District  Managers,  2579. 

Necessity  for  reduced  rates,  2595. 

Continental  State  Railways  discussed,  2609. 

Foreign  competition  in  British  and  Home  mar- 
kets, 2616. 

Falling  off  in  production  of  pigs  in  Ireland,  2621. 

Better  facilities  and  lower  rates  to  develop  traffic 
required,  2628. 
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SIR  ALEXANDER  SHAW. 

Light  Railways — Disadvantage  of  narrow  gauge, 
2695. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  into  a few  systems 
and  State  subsidy,  2698. 

Appeals  to  Board  of  Trade  and  Railway  Commis- 
sion, 2704. 

Excessive  Rates,  2707. 

“Collected  and  Delivered”  Rates  required,  2713. 


Mr.  MARCUS  GOODBODY,  J.P. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  of  Irish  Railways 
with  State  aid  advocated,  2733,  2754,  3035a, 
3046. 

Expense  of  present  separate  management,  2740. 

Through  Rates  into  Ireland  not  satisfactory,  2741. 

- Average  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  Irish  Railways, 
2744. 

Object  of  State  aid,  2762. 

State  Representation,  2764. 

, Cheap  tribunal  in  lieu  of  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  needed,  2774a,  3049. 

Court  of  Railway  Experts  suggested,  2779. 

Reduction  of  passenger  ana  goods  rates  con- 
sidered necessary,  2787. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  Through  Rates,  2791, 
2801. 

Foreign  competition  in  English  markets,  2794. 

State  Ownership  versus  Private  control,  2831. 

Source  of  Funds  to  provide  subsidy,  2909. 

Irish  contribution  to  Imperial  purse,  2913. 

Constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of 
the  Port  and  Docks  Board,  Dublin,  2917. 

Vote  of  majority  of  members  of  Port  and  Docks 
Board  in  favour  of  Nationalisation  of  Ra  l- 
ways,  2941. 

Average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  goods  not  ascer- 
tainable, 2954. 

Comparisons  of  Import  and  Export  Continental 
Rates  with  English  and  Irish,  2957. 

German  District  Trade  Councils  for  revising 
rates,  2966. 

Results  of  suggested  amalgamation  as  regards 
expenses,  2978. 

Movements  of  Rolling  Stock,  2980. 

Concentration  of  Works,  2982. 

Controlling  Voice  as  to  Rates  and  Expenditure 
on  amalgamated  lines,  2992. 

Present  Expenditure  per  train  mile  on  Irish. 
Railways,  3024a. 

Interests  of  English  Railway  Companies  in  Ire- 
land, 3032. 


Mr.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  J.P. 

Rates  from  Ports  to  Interior  Irish  stations,  3085 

Equal  mileage  Rates  advocated,  3095,  3161. 

Special  Rates  from  competing  Ports,  3107. 

Secret  rebates,  3116. 

Preferential  local  Rates,  3116. 

Amalgamation  of  Irish  Railways  into  one  system 
3129,  3177,  3250,  3306. 

A Board  of  Control  to  supersede  the  Railway  anc 
Canal  Commission  in  Ireland,  3131. 

Constitution  of  Sligo  Harbour  Board,  3134 

!'nq^»ed  Railway  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran,  3143 
3179,  3240. 

Proposed  Railway  from  Collooney  to  Arigna 
3150,  3247. 

Arigna  Collieries,  3153,  3185. 

Natural  flow  of  traffic,  3163. 

Allport  Commission  Report,  3167. 

I ml;  local  popular  control,  3177. 

'>{  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Harbou 
Board,  3191. 

Adjustment  of  the  proportion  of  long  distanc 
am  short  distance  rates,  3222,  3336. 

* 323Q1**Ck>Stm*  existing  Rates  required 

Falling  off  in  Trade  through  diversion  of  traffi 
from  Sligo  Port,  3285. 


Mr.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  J.P  .—continued. 

French  system  of  public  notice  of  all  proposed 
tariff  charges  before  issue,  3329. 

Differential  Rates  given  through  Port  of  Sligo, 
3374. 


COLONEL  JAMES  CAMPBELL. 

Excess  passenger  fares  on  Mail  Trains,  3386. 

Present  system  of  ascertaining  rates  unsatisfac- 
tory, 3393. 

Extension  of  Railways  necessary  in  Sligo  district, 
3404. 

Motor  service  not  practicable,  3407. 

Amalgamation  and  Board  of  Control,  3409,  3430. 

Expense  of  appeal  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, 3411. 

County  Court  Judge  as  alternative  Court  to  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commission,  3412. 

No  general  complaint  against  Railway  Companies 
as  things  are  at  present,  3418. 

Undue  preference  to  Belfast  Port,  3421. 

Open  and  candid  record  of  all  Rates  in  the  Public 
Rate  Books  at  stations,  3442. 

Passenger  Train  service  between  Sligo  and  Dub- 
lin, 3458. 


Mr.  THOMAS  BATCHEN,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Lines  constructed  under  the  Act  of  1896,  4444. 

Working  Company,  4451. 

Method  of  procedure  before  construction  of  lines, 
4453. 

Cost  of  construction  of  Buncrana  to  Carndonagh 
line,  44643. 

Comparison  with  cost  of  Belgian  lines,  4472. 

Cost  of  construction  of  Clogher  Valley  and  Tralee 
and  Dingle  lines,  4482. 

Provision  of  money,  4488. 

Examination  of  Plans  and  Specifications  by 
Board  of  Works’  Engineer,  4491a. 

Carrying  out  of  Works,  4498. 

Cost  of  construction  of  Burtonport  line,  4500, 
4527. 

Provision  of  money,  4506. 

Board  deals  directly  with  contractors  for  construc- 
tion of  line,  4510. 

Terms  of  Agreement  with  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany, 4514. 

Working  Company’s  demands  as  to  construction 
excessive,  4524. 

Suggestion  as  to  preparation  of  plans  for  future 
schemes,  4535. 

Financial  result  of  the  working  of  the  Burtonport 
line,  4556. 

Signal  arrangements  and  general  equipment,  4568. 

Methods  of  promotion  and  construction  of  the 
State-aided  lines,  4594. 

Surplus  Revenue,  4597. 

Complaints  as  to  unsatisfactory  working  of  the 
Burtonport  line,  4609. 

Carndonagh  line  Rolling  Stock,  4618. 

Cost  of  working  retained  by  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany, 4622. 

Table  of  actual  cost  per  mile  for  working  Light 
Railways,  4629. 


SIR  HERBERT  JEKYLL,  K.C.M.G. 

Complaints  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  4633, 
4654. 

Conciliation  Clause,  Section  31,  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888,  4633,  4665,  4707. 

Period  covered — Number  of  complaints,  4635. 

Results  of  investigations,  4637. 

Powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  4639. 

Complaints  from  the  Public — cost,  4640. 

Procedure,  4642. 

Inconvenience  and  expense  of  arranging  meetings 
in  Ireland,  4643. 

Substitution  of  an  Irish  Department  suggested, 

Complaints  as  to  insufficient  accommodation  at 
stations,  4647. 

No  complaint  as  to  unfair  Through  Rates  as  com- 
pared with  local  Rates  received,  4649. 
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SIR  HERBERT  JEKYLL,  K.C.M.G.— continued. 

Case  of  undue  preference  investigated,  4651. 

Construction  of  Light  Railways — Powers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  4657. 

Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts — 1860  to  1896,  4659. 

Inquiries  and  issue  of  Certificates,  4659. 

Appointment  of  Committee  of  Management,  4660, 
4705. 

' Inquiries  held — Schull  and  Skibbereen  Light  Rail- 
way, Tralee  and  Dingle  Light  Railway,  Letter- 
and  Burtonport  Railway,  4661-2. 

Clauses  inserted  in  Orders  in  Council,  4663. 

American  mode  of  procedure  contrasted  with 
British,  4676. 

Difference  between  Through  and  Local  Rates, 
4684. 

Definition  of  the  term  “working”  in  the  Tram- 
ways Acts,  4701. 

No  meeting  at  Board  of  Trade  offices  held  yet  :n 
Irish  cases,  4713. 

Board  of  Works  similar  powers  under  Act  of 
1896,  4714. 

Department  of  Agriculture’s  powers  under  the  Act 
of  1899,  4718. 

Difference  in  powers  under  the  two  sections  of  the 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts,  4727. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  H.  A.  YORKE.  C.B., 
R.E. 

Requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade — Single  line 
working,  4735. 

Burtonport  Railway,  4763,  4794. 

Expense  minimised  in  the  case  of  Light  Railways, 
4772. 

Board  of  Trade  requirements — Tullow  line,  4777.- 

Unnecessarily  expensive  signalling  apparatus 
erected  by  the  Companies,  4786. 

Signalling  on  Burtonport  Railway,  4794. 

Level  Crossing  Gates,  4799. 

Minimum  requirements,  4808. 

Signalling,  etc.,  requirements  on  Continental 
Light  Railways,  4825. 

Signalling,  etc.,  requirements  on  Irish  Light 
Railways,  4830. 

Continuous  Brakes,  4838. 

Exemptions  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  Act  of  1889,  4840. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  POWER — continued. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Cider  and  Returned  Empties, 
5311. 

Excessive  Rates  for  “ Smalls,”  5325,  5420. 

State  Purchase  and  Amalgamation  under  an  Irish 
Statutory  Authority  advocated,  5336,  5439, 
5445. 

Complaint  as  to  Railway  facilities  at  Dungarvan, 
5350. 

River  Blackwater  Navigation  discussed,  5366. 

Resolutions  in  favour  of  Motor  Services  by  local 
Bodies,  5375. 

Proposed  Light  Railways — Cappagh  to  Clonmel, 
and  Cappagh  to  Youghal,  5375. 

Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  Railway, 
5378. 

County  Waterford  Ratepayers’  Guarantee,  5378. 

Permanent  instead  of  Temporary  Rates  asked  for, 
5411. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  Through  Rates  In- 
wards, 5426. 

A large  reduction  of  the  Rates  would  increase  the 
Traffic,  5429. 

Management  by  Private  Companies  necessarily 
wasteful,  5435. 

Inequality  of  Rates  condemned,  5436. 

Over-taxation  of  Ireland,  5452. 

Rates  for  small  lots  as  against  large  consignments 
discussed,  5481. 

Co-operation  necessary  to  provide  large  lots  of 
Traffic  and  thereby  secure  reduced  rates,  5485. 

Rates  for  Returned  Empties,  5517. 

Road  Motor  Service,  5521. 

Irish  Taxes  suggested  as  security  for  Purchase 
price  of  the  Railways,  5561. 


Mr.  PATRICK  O’ GORMAN. 

Complaint  as  to  inconvenient  Passenger  Train 
service  and  excessive  Fares,  5575. 

County  of  Waterford  (Waterford,  Dungarvan  and 
Lismore  Railway)  Guarantee,  5590. 

Control  of  Management  of  Railways,  by  Irish 
Statutory  Authority  approved,  5606. 


MAJOR  VILLIERS  STUART,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Live  Stock  Rates,  5025,  5042. 

Complaints  as  to  Delays  in  transit  to  Live 
Stock  5029. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Feeding  Stuffs,  5058. 

Insufficient  Train  service,  5069,  5139. 

Through  Rates  from  Liverpool,  5079. 

Cross-channel  Rates  for  Butter,  Eggs  and  Fowl, 
5088. 

Defective  Train  service  for  conveyance  of  Egg 
Traffic,  5115. 

Excessive  Passenger  Fares,  5134. 

Delays  caused  by  Level  Crossing  shunting  at  Cap- 
poquin,  5152. 

Unsatisfactory  Postal  arrangements,  5165. 

Blackwater  River  Steamer  services,  5171,  5205. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  advocated,  5180,  5258, 

The  advantages  of  co-operation  in  the  collection 
of  goods  for  dispatch  by  rail,  5198. 

Complaints  as  to  Butter  and  Live  Poultry  Rates 
and  transit  facilities,  5215. 

The  development  of  Irish  Mineral  Resources  not 
helped  by  the  Railways,  5240. 

Want  of  Irish  Manufactures  contributed  to  by 
5247eiential  Cross-channel  Through  Rates, 


Mr.  THOMAS  POWER. 

Te5283la5507lateS  discussed  and  Examples  given 
Reduction  in  Rate  secured  partly  through  th< 
53071VSntl°n  t*le  EePartment  of  Agriculture 


Mr.  A.  J.  P.  WISE. 

Cappoquin  an  important  Tourist  Resort  and 
Residential  District,  5641. 

Failure  of  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  to  carry  out  their  bargains  under 
the  Amalgamation  Act  of  1898  complained  of. 
5647. 

Restriction  of  Through  Bookings  to  England  for 
Passengex-s  and  Goods,  5652. 

Complaints  as  to  unsatisfactory  Passenger  Train 
service,  5667,  5866. 

Motor  Trains  for  Local  • Passenger  traffic  sug- 
gested, 5760. 

State  Purchase  approved  of,  5767,  5778,  5936. 

The  existing  Management  condemned,  5782. 

Amalgamation  of  Irish  lines  into  two  or  three 
different  Companies  disapproved  of,  5789. 

Proposed  Coi'k  and  Fermoy  Railway  (Fishguard 
Company’s  Act  of  1898),  5793. 

The  payments  under  Guarantee  by  the  County 
Waterford  for  the  Dungarvan  line,  5794. 

Improved  Train  service  and  better  management 
generally  advocated,  5829. 

State  Railways  in  New  South  Wales  refei-red  to 
5846. 

Question  as  to  the  influence  which  Politics  might 
have  in  State  Management  through  a local 
Irish  Authority,  5877,  5899. 


How  money  was  raised  by  the  Transvaal,  5943a 
Powers  and  Duties  of  a Commissioner  for  Irish 
Railways  appointed  by  the  Government,  5949 
River  Blackwater  Navigation,  5959. 

Contemplated  Purchase  of  Railways  by  Treasury 
(Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1844),  5980.  7 
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Mr.  ALFRED  CL  COONEY. 

Grievances— Unsatisfactory  Passenger  Train  ser- 
vice with  Enniskillen,  5999. 

Commercially  managed  Railways  unsuitable  for 
Ireland,  6083. 

Complaint  as  to  Preferential  Rates  for  Imports, 
6084. 

Council’s  Resolution  in  favour  of  State  Purchase 
of  Railways,  6088. 

Creamery  Traffic,  6092. 

Average  Rates  per  ton  for  Merchandise  and 
Minerals  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
quoted,  6102. 

Total  Irish  Railway  mileage,  Number  of  Pas- 
sengers carried  and  receipts  for  year  1900,  6121. 

State  Authority  the  only  remedy,  6128,  6147. 

Object  of  the  Inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Rates  are  suitable  to  the  actual  condition  of 
Ireland,  6130. 

The  creation  of  an  Irish  Administrative  Body 
discussed,  6160. 

Possibility  of  Statutory  Powers  being  given  to 
control  private  Directors  and  compel  them  ;.o 
give  attention  to  the  internal  development  of 
the  country  suggested,  6165. 

Statistics  for  British  and  Irish  Railways,  6180. 

The  equity  of  Cross-channel  Through  Rates  d;s- 
cussed,  6186. 

Question  of  keeping  the  Rates  at  a level  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  country,  6194. 

Question  of  equal  Mileage  Rates,  6199. 

Comparison  of  the  Cost  and  Earnings  of  English 
and  Irish  Railways,  6209. 

Effect  on  Receipts  of  a general  reduction  in  the 
Rates  and  Question  of  a Subsidy  to  make  good 
the  deficit  discussed.  6212. 

Suitability  of  Road  Motor  services  for  transit 
of  ^traffic  in  County  Fermanagh  suggested, 

Alleged  traffic  agreement  between  the  London  and 
North  Western  and  Great  Northern  Companies, 
6232,  6259. 

Unsatisfactory  connection  with  the  Kingstown 
and  Holyhead  route,  6240. 

Great  Northen  Railway  managed  magnificently 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  6246. 

Dr.  Coyne’s  remarks  on  the  comparison  of  Aver- 
age Rates  in  England  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
6265. 


Mr.  JAMES  COOPER. 

Examples  of  cross-Channed  Goods  Rates,  6271. 

Examples  of  local  Goods  Rates  considered  ex- 
cessive, 6284. 

Low  Ulster  Canal  Rates,  6306. 

“ Owner’s  Risk  ” condition  in  Rates  discussed, 
6308,  6318. 

Lavatory  accommodation  on  Trains  suggested, 
6326. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Irish  Bacon  in  bales  as  com- 
pared with  American  Bacon  in  boxes,  6337. 

The  working  of  the  Irish  Railways  as  one  system 
for  the  public  interest  advocated,  6348. 


Mr.  W.  L.  STOKES,  J.P .—continued. 

Excessive  Through  Rates  for  Eggs  quoted,  6497. 

Growth  of  trade  and  development  of  country  im- 
peded by  want  of  Through  Rates,  6506,  6628. 

Motor  Road  Transit  discussed,  6522. 

Passenger  Train  service,  6529. 

Refrigerating  wagons  for  Butter,  6535,  6651. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  of  Railways  advo- 
cated by  the  Harbour  Board,  6557,  6638,  6645. 

Relation  of  “ Owner’s  Risk”  and  “Company’s 
Risk”  Rates  to  each  other,  6569,  6804. 

Views  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
6574. 

Freedom  to  concentrate  general  Wagon  supply, 
etc.,  under  Unified  Management,  6597. 

Appeals  to  Board  of  Trade  and  Railway  Com- 
missioners unsatisfactory,  6613,  6719. 

Growth  of  Foreign  competition  in  English  mar- 
kets, 6623. 

Passenger  Train  fares  and  facilities,  6630. 

Refrigerating  Chambers  on  cross-Channel 
steamers  recommended,  6656. 

Rates  for  small  consignments,  6681. 

Economy  in  handling  traffic  in  bulk,  6683. 

Importation  of  Foreign  Butter,  6724. 

System  of  Cold  Storage  at  Depots  and  railway 
stations  described,  6735. 

Advantages  of  co-operative  associations,  6756. 

Method  of  packing  Eggs  in  boxes  and  the 
handling  of  the  traffic  in  transit,  6775. 


Mr.  E.  A.  HACKETT,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Complaint  that  the  use  of  “ Flag ’’stations  is 
restricted  owing  to  Board  of  Trade  regulations, 
6816. 

Clara  and  Banagher  Railway  more  stopping 
places  required,  6824. 

Road  Motor  services  advocated,  6840. 

Amalgamation  of  all  small  railways  recommended, 
6851,  6898,  7069,  7079. 

Appeals  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Railway  Com- 
missioners by  traders  discussed,  6859. 

Clara  and  Banagher  Railway — Loan  by  Board  of 
Works  for  completion,  6865. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  rate  of  Interest  charged 
on  Board  of  Works’  Loans,  6867. 

State  aid  for  further  railway  extension  recom 
mended,  6910. 

Statement  by  the  President,  Board  of  Trade,  on 

_ the  question  of  Railway  Rates,  6931. 

State  ownership  of  Railways  regarded  as  un- 
successful, 6949. 

Colonial  State  Railways,  6971. 

The  savings  to  be  effected  by  State  Purchase  of 
Irish  Railways,  6986. 

Tribunal  to  deal  with  disputes  suggested 

Maintenance  of  Irish  Public  roads,  7019. 

Ll?“  ^ilways  constructed  under  the  Act  of 
looo,  7025. 

Cost  of  working  these  lines,  7031. 

Analogy  of  the  Postal  service  discussed,  7080. 


Mr.  W.  L.  STOKES,  J.P. 

Butter  Traffic:  Value  of  year’s  output  from 
Limerick,  6360. 

Districts  controlled  by  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society,  6369. 

Railway  Companies  dealt  with,  6370. 

Absence  of  Through  Rates  with  the  North 
Eastern  Company  of  England,  6375. 

Complaint  as  to  insufficiency  of  Wagon  supply 
and  accommodation,  6384,  6756. 

Complaint  as  to  insufficiency  of  Porters  at  station 
and  as  to  inattention  to  complaints  made  to 
the  Company,  6404. 

Insufficiency  of  Through  Bookings  referred  to, 
6413a. 

Local  and  Through  Rates  for  Bacon,  6420. 

Rates  for  Sausage  traffic  and  absence  of  Through 
bookings  with  the  North  Staffordshire  and 
North  Eastern  Railways,  6445. 

Complaints  as  to  rough  handling  of  Egg  traffic 
m transit,  6476,  6689. 


. f.f. 


Payments  under  Guarantee  in  respect  of  the 
West  and  South  Clare  Railways,  7085. 
Constitution  of  Board  of  Directors  discussed,  7092 
South  Clare  Railway,  Liabilities  undertaken  by 
the  county,  7108.  J 

Inefficient  and  expensive  management,  7123. 
Comparison  of  Receipts  and  Expenses  of  Clare 
Railways  with  those  of  tile  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
and  Ologher  Valley  Railways,  7130. 

Alleged  excessive  Passenger  Train  service,  7156a 
C°n7s“*73lf  40  sc“dl*r  of  Rolling  Stock,  7165, 
Absence  of  Through  Rates  for  Live  Stock,  7169 
Complaint  as  to  action  of  the  Company’s  Officials 
in  dealing  with  Turf  traffic,  7186  3 

Complaints  that  the  Officials  trade  in  Turf  and 
give  preferential  treatment  as  regards  wagons 
to  their  customers,  7190,  7437  8 ®ons 

QO'kl'S  ,IreS  unnecessarily 
Slow ’working  of  Trains  complained  of,  7229. 
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REV.  P.  GLYNN,  P.P. — continued. 

Undertaking  as  to  relieving  the  county  of  Guar- 
antees given  by  the  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway  before  amalgamation  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company, 
7237,  7282. 

Promise  as  to  acquisition  of  the  Clare  lines  given 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
previous  to  amalgamation,  7241,  7331. 

Substitution  of  Broad  for  Narrow  Gauge  on  the 
Clare  Railways  recommended,  7246. 

Method  of  assessing  amount  of  Yearly  Payments 
of  Baronial  Guarantees,  7247. 

Reason  for  refusal  of  Government  Grant,  £60,000, 
to  build  East  Clare  Railway,  7251. 

Unification  and  Purchase  of  the  Railways  by  an 
Irish  Authority  advocated,  7259. 

Belgian  State  Railways,  7269. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  cost  of  management  of 
Clare  Railways,  7298,  7416,  7465. 

Reductions  in  working  expenses  suggested,  7311. 

Faulty  Passenger  Train  services  and  arrange- 
ments, 7323. 

County  Council’s  Petition  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  of 
Management,  7353. 

Capitalisation  of  Treasury  payment  suggested  to 
be  granted  towards  reconstruction  and  taking 
oyer  of  lines  by  one  of  the  great  companies, 

^7403^Orn^an^'S  aSa*nst  amalgamation, 

Baronial  Directors’  influence  unavailing  with 
management,  7408. 

Absence  of  through  Bookings  for  Cattle  com- 
plained of,  7428. 

Government  Grant  suggested  to  induce  amalga- 
mation with  greater  company,  7443. 

Absence  of  Co-operative  Industries,  7459. 


Mrs.  AMY  GRIFFIN. 

Population  and  Industries  of  Kilkee,  7534. 
Complaint  as  to  inefficient  Train  Service  and 
7555  °f  better  facilities  to  encourage  traffic, 

A 7674^  SCardty  °f  Wa«ons  for  Fairs  traffic,  7569, 
Passenger  Fares  discussed,  7576. 

Goods  Rates  discussed,  7586. 

Complaints  as  to  slow  Train  working,  7591. 

Want  of  Boat  Train  from  Kilrush  to  Kilkee,  7604. 
Listowel  and  Tarbert  Coach  service,  7615. 

Ihe  Shannon  Steamer  services,  7626,  7646  7699. 
Suggested  amalgamation  of  Clare  lines  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  and  al- 
teration of  gauge  7632. 

SUm!ntsed76e57tenSi0n  °f  SeaSOn  Ticket  ar»“ge- 
Passenger  Train  service,  7661. 

Suggested  Rail  Motor  Train  service,  7666 
Improved  Passenger  Train  service,  Kilrush  and 
Kilkee  required,  7678. 

Butter  Trade,  7735. 

SXW’ 40  d8velop 


■ MICHAEL  CAREY,  J.P. 

T1iines*57800tS  U”der  f»r  ths  Cla 

Amalgamation  of  Clare  lines  with  an  imports 
company  and  substitution  of  broad  for  narrc 

\m’f  from  Baronial 

Action  of  the  West  Clare  Railway  in  connecti, 

w“ste„  *■ 

Clare  lines,  7829  acgmsrt.on 

Itish  Eailw‘?s  centr, 

lush  authority  recommended,  7839. 


xv 

REV.  JOHN  GARRY,  P.P. 

The  Railways  should  be  worked  in ' the  interests 
of  the  country,  7852. 

Complaint  as  to  excessive  manure  rates  from  Dub- 
line to  Clare  stations,  7857. 

Excessive  Passenger  Fares,  7875. 

Light  Motor  Service  required  in  East  Clare,  7893. 
State  Purchase  of  Irish  Railways  and  Nationa- 
lisation approved,  7907,  7935. 

Want  of  Transit  facilities  for  Butter  traffic  from 
East  Clare,  7913. 

Eel  fishery  business,  Excessive  rates  complained 
of,  7919. 

Financial  arrangements  for  State  Purchase  dis- 
cussed, 7948. 

Treasury  security  for  land  purchase  in  Ireland, 
7964. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways  in  other  countries 
discussed,  7975. 

Over-taxation  of  Ireland,  7992. 

Excursion  fares,  8001. 

Proposed  East  Clare  Railway,  8006. 
Accommodation  at  Ennis  station,  8011. 

Mr.  P.  E.  MOLONEY. 

Complaint  as  to  want  of  Through  Cattle  Rates 
Ennis  and  interior  English  stations,  8037,  8187. 
Excessive  Rate  for  Cattle,  Ennis  to  Limerick, 
8038. 

Excessive  Goods  and  Cattle  Rates,  Ennis  and 
Limerick  to  cross-Channel  stations,  etc.,  8051. 
Through  and  local  Rates  for  Bacon,  8081. 
Complaint  as  to  disproportion  in  rates  for  Butter 
Ennis  and  Manchester  and  Ennis  and  London, 
8101. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Salt  Butter  traffic  from 
County  Clare,  8108. 

Excessive  cross-Channed  Rates  for  Egg  traffic, 
8119. 

Excessive  local  Goods  Rates,  Limerick  and  Ennis, 
8131. 

Undertaking  given  by  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway  as  to  Clare  lines  previous  to 
Amalgamation  Act  of  1900,  8137. 

Rates  for  Sheep,  8145. 

Local  Goods  Rates  generally  too  high,  8153. 

State  Purchase  of  Railways  and  control  by 
Central  Irish  Authority  approved,  8167. 
Excessive  Rates  to  English  markets  for  Irish  pro- 
duce compared  wiith  Continental  Rates  for 
similar  traffic,  8169. 

Excessive  Rates,  both  Local  and  Through,  im- 
peding the  development  of  Industries,  8183. 
Memorandum  of  interview  between  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company’s  Solicitor  and 
Clare  County  Council  re  Clare  lines,  8207. 
Complaint  that  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company’s  undertaking  to  Ennis 
traders  not  observed,  8212. 

Suggested  Economies  from  Unification  of  Manage- 
ment, 8216.  B 

Local  and  cross-Channel  Rates  discussed,  8222 
8339. 

Question  of  Preferential  treatment  to  Athenry  to 
injury  of  Ennis,  8263. 

^*830^  sys^em  e(luad  mileage  rates  suggested, 

Effect  of  Creamery  system  on  Irish  Butter  pro- 
ducing industry,  8320. 

Traffic  arrangements  at  Ennis  station,  8323. 

Mr.  DANIEL  O’LOUGHLIN. 

Unsatisfactory  facilities  for  Cattle  traffic  at 
Ennis  complained  of,  8366. 

Tourist  arrangements  discussed,  8370. 

Train  service,  8375. 

Week-end  Tickets,  8383. 

Quarrying  Industry,  8392. 

Output  of  Stone  Traffic,  8400a. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Rough  Stone,  8407. 
Development  of  Quarrying  Industry  retarded  by 
excessive  Rates,  8413. 

The  cost  of  working  Clare  Railways  compared 
with  other  Light  Railways  in  Ireland,  8419 
Sundry  Complaints  as  to  Rates,  Trains,  etc., 

Suggested  Motor  Train  service,  8429 
Coot  of  new  Bolling  Stock  on  Clare  lineo  charged 
to  Revenue,  8457. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


REV.  T.  Z.  F.  STACK,  B.D. 

Population  and  location  of  district  represented, 
8465. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Rates  from  Railway 
Company,  8473. 

Preferential  Cross-Channel  Through  Races,  8473. 

Export  Traffic  from  Drumquin,  8476. 

Lime  Traffic,  8482. 

Necessity  for  extended  Railway  communication, 
8491. 

Local  Rates  considered  excessive,  8502. 

Belgian  Rates  compared  with  Irish  figures,  8504. 

Low  Rate  for  Wheat,  Chicago  to  Belfast,  8518. 

Rate  for  Porter  from  Dublin  to  Omagh,  8535. 

Grain  Rates,  Londonderry  to  Omagh  and  to 
Dublin  contrasted,  8540. 

Railway  Management  on  Commercial  Lines  not 
for  the  public  good,  8556. 

Suggested  Light  Railway,  Stranorlar  to  Drum- 
quin  and  Omagh,  or  from  Cookstown  to  Drum- 
quin and  Omagh,  8572. 

Passenger  Fares  compared  with  Continental 
Fares,  8578. 

Passenger  Fares,  Castlederg  and  Bundoran,  and 
Omagh  and  Bundoran,  8584. 

Proposed  Siding  at  Drumquin  Crossing,  8590. 

Motor  Train  services  advocated,  8600. 

“ Owner’s  Risk  ” condition  regarding  Rates  con- 
sidered unreasonable,  Examples,  8601,  8644, 
8870. 

Company’s  Risk  Rates  considered  excessive, 
8606. 

Irish  Egg  traffic  to  English  markets  restricted 
owing  to  high  rates,  8607. 

Butter,  8610. 

Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways  and  Canals  ad- 
vocated, 8623,  8664,  8829. 

Injury  to  industries  by  high  Radi  rates  leads  to 
increased  emigration,  8635. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  President,  Board 
of  Trade,  8651,  8802. 

Average  Passenger  Fares,  8657. 

Maximum  Rates,  not  applicable  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  8669. 

Effect  of  the  Companies  changing  the  Statutory 
Maximum  Rates,  8677. 

Present  Rates  shutting  Irish  Producers  out  of 
English  Markets  and  reducing  his  profits, 
thereby  lessening  the  market  for  labour  and  in- 
creasing emigration,  8683. 

Present  system  of  Railway  Management  inimical 
to  public  interest,  8689. 

Acquisition  by  English,  Railway  Companies  of 
Irish  lines  to  be  deprecated,  8694. 

Instances  of  excessive  and  anomalous  Rates,  8707. 

Supplementary  Light  Railways  and  Motor  Road 
services  are  a necessity,  8738. 

Recommendation  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  Comm’s 
sion  in  favour  of  construction  of  Railways  by 
State,  8740. 

There  is  practically  no  competition,  8742. 

Port  to  port  rates  and  inland  rates  are  not  com- 
parable, 8750. 

Comparison  of  inland  rates  affecting  the  Drum- 
quin district,  8762. 

Excessive  Company’s  Risk  Rates : Opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  8793. 

German  system  of  Rates  bearing  on  “Owner’s 
Risk”  question,  8801. 

Brick  traffic,  8810. 

Natural  flow  of  traffic  interfered  with  to  the  injury 
of  the  smaller  Ports,  8823. 

Policy  as  regards  Rates  under  State  Ownership 
discussed,  8835. 

Question  of  equal  mileage  Rates,  8844. 

Payment  of  claims,  8851. 

Frequent  Motor  Train  services  on  main  lines 
recommended,  8858. 

Cost  per  mile  for  Railway  Motor  traction,  8867. 

Rates  for  Butter  and  Cream,  8900. 

Rate  for  Bricks,  Omagh  and  Coalisland,  8934. 


Mr.  D.  S.  PRENTICE. 

The  Department’s  control  of  the  Transit  of  Liv 
Stock,  8960. 

Number  of  Travelling  Inspectors,  8964. 
Rwommendations  of  Departmental  Committer 
•English  Board  of  Agriculture,  8967. 


Mr.  D.  S.  PRENTICE — continued. 

The  Committee’s  recommendations  adopted  .and 
enforced  by  the  Companies — voluntarily  in  a 
number  of  cases,  8974. 

Supply  of  water  for  Live  Stock  by  Railway  Com- 
panies, 8979. 

Despatch  of  Cattle  from  Fairs,  8980. 

Speed  of  Special  Trains  with  shipping  Cattle 
improved  and  now  satisfactory,  8982. 

Transit  and  Packing  of  Agricultural  Produce, 
8988. 

Instances  of  faulty  handling  of  Butter  and  Egg 
traffic  pointed  out  by  the  Department’s  Inspec- 
tors, 8988. 

Improvements  in  loading,  etc.,  suggested  to  Rail- 
way and  Shipping  Companies,  8996. 

The  suggested  improvements  carried  out  by  the 
Companies,  8998. 

Number  of  visits  paid  by  Department’s  Inspec- 
tors to  stations  in  Ireland,  9002. 

Procedure  adopted  on  receipt  of  complaints,  9007. 

Number  of  visits  made  by  Department’s  Inspec- 
tors to  English  stations  and  ports,  9012. 


Mr.  T.  W.  SIXSMITH. 

Insufficient  accommodation  and  unclean  carriages, 
9024,  9138 

Excessive  Second  Class  Fares,  9028. 

Delays  through  Branch  single  line  working,  9037. 

Ill  constructed  carriages  on  Branch  lines,  9039. 

Terms  of  the  Commercial  Travellers’  Luggage 
Contract  Note  issued  by  the  Irish  Companies, 
9044. 

Alleged  insufficiency  of  Platform  accommodation 
and  general  conveniences  at  Kingsbridge  station, 
9063. 

State  Purchase  of  Railways  approved  of  by  the 
Association,  9073. 

Total  strength  of  the  Association,  9074. 

Reduction  in  Second  Class  fares  likely  to  produce 
increase  Revenue,  9092,  9100. 

Inadequacy  of  present  free  luggage  allowance  to 
Commercial  Travellers,  9106. 

Administration  of  the  Railways  under  public 
control  for  the  public  good  the  remedy  for 
existing  complaints,  9113. 

Unsatisfactory  lighting  of  carnages,  9116. 

No  Passenger  Duty  paid  by  Irish  Companies, 
9119. 

Passenger  fares,  9125. 

A good  thing  for  the  State  to  lose  money  on  the 
transit  of  agricultural  produce,  9142. 

Extra  taxation  probable,  9144. 

Power  of  Board  of  Trade  as  to  overcrowding  in 
carriages,  9178. 

General  reduction  in  fares  and  improvement  in 
carriage  accommodation  sought,  9183. 

Resolution  of  the  Association,  9203. 

Passenger  fares  in  England  and  Ireland  com- 
pared, 9211. 

Rates  for  Commercial  Travellers’  luggage  in 
England  and  Ireland  compared,  9227. 

Issue  of  Composition  Tickets  for  Traveller’s  lug- 
gage in  Ireland,  9232. 

Favourable  results  of  State  Ownership  in  foreign 
countries,  9255. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM. 


Approves  ot  previous  witness  s evidence  generally. 
9260. 

Instances  of  delays  to  Trains  and  unsatisfactory 
carriage  accommodation,  9266. 

Second  Class  fares  in  England  and  Ireland,  9267. 

Inconvenience  caused  by  absence  of  Third  Class 
accommodation  on  Mail  Trains  on  Great 
Northern  Railway,  9270. 

Ordinary  Third  Class  fares  on  all  Mail  Trains 
asked  for,  9273. 

State  control  of  Railways  suggested,  9278. 

Profits  of  the  New  Zealand  Railways,  9285 

Resolution  in  favour  of  Unification  of  Railways 
passed  by  the  Association,  9286. 

Financial  results  of  State  Ownership  of  Railways 
m other  countries,  including  Japan,  9288. 

Financial  results  of  State  Ownership  of  Railways 
in  other  countries,  including  Germany  and 
Belgium,  9291.  J 

Misconduct  of  Passengers  on  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  9338. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM — continued. 

Question  of  Third  Class  accommodation  on  all 
Trains,  9347. 

Reduction  in  Second  Class  fares  advocated,  9355. 

Capital  of  Irish  Railways,  9361. 

Representations  to  the  Great  Northern  (I.)  Rail- 
way Company,  9366. 

Refusal  of  the  Company  to  provide  the  accom- 
modation asked  for,  9370. 

Reduced  Second  Class  fares  in  England,  9372. 

Reduced  Second  Class  fares  on  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  line,  9373. 


Mr.  JAMES  A.  HANNA. 


Present  Rates  to  Dundalk  reasonable  owing  to 
Steamship  competition,  9394. 

Object  of  low  Railway  Rates  to  kill  competition 
by  sea,  9400. 

Difference  in  the  Porter  Rates,  Dublin  to  Dun- 
dalk and  Dundalk  to  Dublin,  9410. 

Comparison  of  Coal  Rates,  Newry  and  Carrick- 
macross  and  Dundalk  and  Carrickmacross,  9427. 

Disparity  in  Grain  Rates,  9432. 

Alleged  allowance  of  Rebates  to  Traders,  9435. 

Live  Stock  traffic,  9461. 

Belfast  Port  favoured  in  the  matter  of  Live 
Stock  Rates  as  against  Dundalk,  9463. 

Comparison  of  Rates  for  Bacon,  Dundalk  and 
Liverpool  via  Greenore  and  Holyhead  and 
direct  steamer,  9475. 

Fruit  Rates,  Dundalk  and  Liverpool,  compared, 
9494. 

Dead  Fowl  end  Whiskey  Rates,  Dundalk  and 
Liverpool,  compared,  9498. 

Delivery  Charge  on  parcels  in  Dundalk,  9504, 
9724. 

The  Nationalisation  of  the  Railways  advocated, 
9510. 

Railway  Company’s  alleged  negligence  in  dealing 
with  competing  Carriers’  traffic,  9524. 

Railway  Company’s  object  in  charging  low  Liver- 
pool Rates,  9528. 

Legislation  restricting  the  Railway  Companies’ 
power  to  increase  competitive  Rates  suggested, 
9533. 

Rates  for  Sediment,  9555. 

Necessity  for  having  the  actual  figures  charged 
entered  in  the  Rate  Books,  in  the  public  in 
terest,  9560. 

Reduction  in  Rates  cancelled  when  competition  by 
sea  withdrawn,  9569. 

Witness’s  evidence  submitted  and  approved  by 
Urban  District  Council,  9581. 

Illegality  of  secret  Rebates  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining proof  of  their  being  given,  9591,  9670. 

Power  of  Railway  Commission  Court  to  deal  with 
complaints  of  secret  Rebates,  9597. 

Permission  of  Railway  Commission  necessary  to 
allow  of  increase  in  Rates,  9609. 

Question  of  striking  Rates  for  fixed  periods,  9613. 

Comparison  of  Porter  Rates,  Dublin  and  Carrick- 
macross and  Dublin  and  Dundalk,  9624. 

Low  Rates  by  Rail  between  Dublin  and  Dundalk 
designed  to  crush  out  competition,  9637. 

Probability  of  a fair  adjustment  of  Rates  between 
Railways  and  Steamships  under  State  control, 
9645. 

The  substitution  of  public  control  for  private 
control  the  remedy  for  irregularities,  such  as 
secret  Rebates,  9687. 

Accuracy  of  the  competitive  Rates  quoted  ques- 
tioned, 9691. 

Diversion  of  Cattle  traffic  for  Glasgow  through 
the  Port  of  Belfast  justified  by  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  route,  9703. 

Cattle  Rates,  Kells  and  Glasgow  via  Belfast, 
alleged  not  to  act  unfairly  as  against  the  Port 
of  Dundalk,  9708. 


Mr.  THOMAS  IRWIN. 

Advocacy  of  Light  Railways  as  suitable  to  open 
up  backward  districts,  9751. 

The  disadvantage  of  Newry  not  being  a station  on 
the  main  line,  9755. 

General  absence  of  complaints  from  Newry  as  to 
the  Rates  or  service  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  9756. 


Mr.  THOMAS'  IRWIN — continued. 

Want  of  sufficient  supply  of  Rolling  Stock  the 
only  complaint,  9757. 

Advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  construction 
of  the  Light  Railway  from  Newry  to  Keady  and 
Tynan,  about  to  be  constructed,  9786. 

Extension  of  the  Railway  from  Maguiresbridge 
to  Bawnboy  desired,  9792. 


Mr.  LAURENCE  MALONE. 

Resolution  of  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board, 
9811. 

Proposed  Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways, 
9814. 

Suggested  scheme  of  Government  purchase  of 
Irish  Railways,  9824. 

Mode  of  raising  Capital,  9824. 

Method  of  Management,  9826,  9938,  9948. 

Present  Capital  of  Irish  Railways,  9830. 

Estimated  Purchase  price,  9831,  10016,  10041. 

Annual  charge  upon  the  State — Saving  effected 
apart  from  economies  in  management,  9836, 
9839,  9933,  10024. 

Better  position  of  a Unified  Management  to  ar- 
range advantageous  Through  Rates,  9841. 

Absorption  of  Irish  lines  by  English  Companies 
deprecated,  9842. 

Preferential  cross-Channel  Through  Rates,  9854, 

Necessity  for  a cheap  tribunal  in  lieu  of  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  Court,  9863. 

The  Nationalisation  of  Railways  Resolution, 
composition  of  the  minority  against  it,  9879 

Gains  likely  to  result  from  Nationalisation  sum- 
marised, 9885. 

Financial  aspect  of  State  Purchase  discussed 
9895. 

General  practice  as  regards  charges  to  Capital 
and  Revenue  in  Railway  Accounts,  9945. 

Absence  of  Railway  communication  with  the 
South  Quays,  Dublin,  9960. 

Suggestion  as  to  gradual  purchase  discussed, 
9984. 

Question  of  Inwards  and  Outwards  Through  Rates 
discussed,  9994. 

Interest  paid  on  present  Capital  of  Irish  Rail- 
ways, 10013. 

No  compensation  to  present  Railway  Directors 
contemplated,  10047. 

State  Purchase  of  Irish  Railways  advocated  by 
Mr.  James  Pirn,  Dublin  (Treasurer,  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway),  in  year  1839,  10056. 


Mr.  ALBERT  E.  WOOD. 

Constitution  and  Object  of  the  Irish  Reform  As- 
sociation, 10060. 

Resolution  in  favour  of  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Irish  Railways,  10065. 

■Colson  of  data  as  to  existing  complaints, 

Data  formulated  and  placed  before  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  10067. 

General  headings  of  proposed  evidence,  10070. 

Paid-up  Capital  of  Railways  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  end  of  year  1905,  10073. 

Capital  cost  per  mile,  10078. 

Total  receipts  per  mile  for  passenger  and  goods 
10081  an<1  percentaSe  of  s0™©  to  capital  cost, 

Proportion  of  gross  earnings  to  paid-up  capital 
per  mile  open,  10086. 

Dividends  paid  on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Railways,  10088,  10791. 

Irish  lines  starved  in  the  matter  of  Rolling 
Stock,  10092. 

Poverty  of  Railway  Statistics  available  to  the 
public,  10097,  10421,  10700. 

Private  Ownership  tending  to  curtail  the  useful- 
ness of  Railways  as  developers  of  the  Indus- 
tries of  the  Country,  10112. 

Average  Fares  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land contrasted,  10118. 

Necessity  for  better  facilities  generally  for  Third 
Class  passengers,  10131,  10382. 

No  concession  given  in  fares  to  Dealers  travel 
ling  to  and  from  Cattle  Fairs  by  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway,  10141. 

This  arrangement  also  applies  to  other  lines 
Iflldfl 
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Mr.  ALBERT  E,  W OOD—  continued. 

Principle  on  which  Passenger  Fares  are  arranged 
discussed,  10156: 

Passenger  Fares,  Dublin  and  Navan  and 
Drogheda,  and  Navan  compared,  10157. 

Decrease  of  Passenger  Traffic  in  Ireland  per 
train  mile,  10164. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  public  getting  precise 
information  as  to  rates  for  merchandise  and 
analyses  of  their  construction,  10169. 

System  of  giving  Special  Rates  and  Rebates  to 
individual  customers  condemned  10181,  10187, 
10692. 

Power  of  the  Railway  and  Oanal  Commission 
to  deal  with  illegal  Rebates,  10189. 

Irish  complaints  made  to  Board  of  Trade, 
10192. 

Policy  of  Railway  Companies  with  regard  to 
W ater  Competition,  10197. 

Preferential  Through  Rates,  10201. 

Action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re 
Rates,  etc. , 10207. 

Advantage  of  reciprocity  in  the  fixing  of 
Through  Rates  discussed,  10208. 

Disparity  between  Irish  Export  and  Import 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  10222. 

Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  1904, 
10233,  10757. 

Local  Rates,  10239. 

Average  rate  per  ton  for  Minerals  carried  by 
rail  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
10240. 

Average  rate  per  ton  for  Goods  carried  by  rail 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  10253. 

A . reduction  of  42  per  cent,  off  Irish  rates  re- 
commended by  a former  'Commission,  10260. 

Desirability  of  Motor  services  in  Ireland  in  cer- 
tain Districts,  10267. 

Inadequate  Return  given  by  Irish  Railways  for 
Government  subsidy  already  received,  10270. 

Present  Constitution  of  Railway  Boards  faulty, 
10278. 

Steamboat,  Dock,  Harbour  and  Canal  receipts 
and  expenditure  in  England,  'Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  10295. 

Harbour  facilities  not  sufficiently  used  by  Great 
Northern  Company,  10297. 

Freight  on  Coal  from  Wales,  10301. 

Railway  extension  in  Ireland  at  a standstill, 
10313. 

Total  Irish  Railway  Parliamentary  and  Legal 
‘Expenses  for  10  years,  10317. 

Shrinkage  in  the  Market  Value  of  Irish  Rail- 
way Capital  in  10  years,  10318. 

Position  of  the  Dublin  arid  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany, 10321,  10402,  10572,  10774. 

Shrinkage  in  Market  Value  of  the  Capital, 

_ 10323. 

State  Purchase  and  Unification  of  Management 
under  an  Irish  Statutory  Authority  advo- 
cated, .10344,  10547. 

Effects  of  State  working  of  Railways  in  other 
countries  discussed,  10349. 

Danish'  State  Railways,  10367. 

New  Zealand  State  Railways,  10371. 

Policy  of  present  Railway  Companies  more  in 
the  direction  of  Dividend  earning  than  in  the 
Public  interest,  10384. 

Question  of  the  acquirement  of  Irish  lines  by 
English  Companies,  10388. 

Value  of  Irish,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Imports 
and  Exports,  10393. 

Rate  for  Chairs,  Dublin  and  Galway,  10398. 

Question  of  transferring  powers  of  Board  of 
Trade  under  Section  31,  Act  of  1886,  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  regards  Irish 
cases,  10406. 

Facilities  for  Cattle  Dealers,  10408. 

Question  of  having  all  Fares  on  a mileage  basis 
corresponding  to  the  mileage,  10409,  10579. 

Nationalisation  of  Canals,  10414. 

Views  of  Association  as  to  control  of  Railways, 
10420. 

Supply  of  Rolling  Stock  on  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  lines,  10425. 

Dining  Cai's  for  Third  Class  passengers  sug- 
gested, 10448,  10767. 

Policy  of  Prussian  State  Railways  as  regards 
Through  Rates,  10454. 

The  Irish  Classification  of  Goods  and  Rates  not 
understood  by  the  ordinary  public,  10483. 


Mr.  ALBERT  E.  WOOD — continued. 

French  system  of  publishing  Rates,  10486. 

Possibility  of  simplifying  the  Classification  of 
Goods  and  Rates  under  unified  management 
based  on  State  control,  10497. 

Department  of  Agriculture’s  Rate  books  for  Ag- 
ricultural produce,  10585. 

Utilisation  of  Canals,  10591. 

The  development  of  Mineral  Traffic  in  Ireland 
discussed.  Output  per  man  much  below  the 
average  for  the  United  Kingdom,  10595. 

German  Inwards  and  Outwards  Through  Rates 
the  reverse  of  Irish  arrangement,  10604. 

Reform  of  Irish  Railway  system  a subject  of  de- 
bate and  agitation  for  past  half  century, 
10614. 

Board  of  Trade  arbitration  seldom  sought  by 
Traders,  10619. 

Excessive  cost  of  Appeal  to  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  Court,  10626. 

Commercial  system  of  Railway  administration 
in  Ireland  incompatible  with  the  due  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  10632. 

Effect  on  Irish  Industries  of  low  through  rates 
inwards,  10640,  10664. 

The  reciprocity  of  Through  Rates  valueless  to 
the  Irish  Trader,  10667. 

Irish  producers  handicapped  in  English  markets 
by  low  rates  from  foreign  countries,  10676. 

Encouragement  of  Irish  competition  with 
foreign  producers  no  injury  to  the  British 
farmer,  10680. 

Cost  of  transit  part  of  the  cost  of  production, 
10685. 

Relative  • incidence  of  fares  and  rates  in  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain,  10698. 

Inadequacy  of  present  published  Railway  Sta- 
tistics, 10700. 

Average  passenger  fare  in  Ireland  unduly  high, 
10706. 

Average  passengers  per  mile  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  10712. 

Income  of  the  passenger  train  mile  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  10718. 

• Disparity  in  the  level  of  Irish  rates  compared 
with  those  in  England,  10719. 

Average  weight  per  goods  train  mile  carried  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  10724. 

...  Average  Minerals  per  train  mile  carried  in  Eng- 

. land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  10725. 

Receipts  per  goods  train  mile  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  10727. 

Necessity  for  a change  from  Private  to  State 
•.Ownership  in  the  interests  of  progress,  10739. 

The  drafting  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
governing  of  the  Railways,  10745. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  a good  guide 
in  drafting  details  of  the  government  of  the 
Railways  if  State-owned,  10752. 

Action  to  be  taken  on  public  complaints  against 
the  Board  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
State,  10761. 

Average  Goods  Rate  in  England  covers  Collec- 
tion and  Delivery,  but  not’ in  Ireland,  10763. 

Allegation  as  to  absence  of  Through  Rates  from 
Richill  disproved,  10809. 

Tonnage  of  Inwards,  and  Outwards  Irish  traffic 
booked,  at  Through  Rates,  10829. 


Mr.  FREDERICK  L.  HEYN. 

Traffic  from  'Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
Ireland,  10847. 

Traffic  from  Russia  to  Belfast,  10852. 

Traffic  is  parried  mostly  at  local  rates,  10854. 

Circulars  issued  inviting  particulars  of  griev- 
ances, but  few  replies  received,  10859. 

Small  Parcels  'Scale  complained  of,  10866. 

Development  of  the  Ulster  Steamship  Company’s 
through  traffic,  10868. 

Existing  Railway  arrangements  satisfactory, 

. 10875. 

The  expense  of  appeal  to  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners’  Court  prohibitive,  10878. 

A cheaper  local  tribunal  to  deal  with  grievances 
called  for,  10881,  11119. 

Disapproval  of  State  subsidies  to  Railways  ex- 
pressed, 10891,  11152. 
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Mr.  FREDERICK  L.  HEYN — continued. 

Subsidies  by  local  Authorities  of  local  industries 
recommended,  10896. 

Absorption  of  the  smaller  lines  by  the  greater 
Companies  recommended,  10901. 

State  subsidies  to  Railways  in  certain  cases  ap- 
proved of,  10909. 

Amalgamation  of  Irish  Railways  into  three  or 
four  systems  suggested,  10918. 

Local  rates  from  Belfast  considered  reasonable, 
1.0931. 

Acquisition  of  Irish  lines  by  English  Companies 
approved  of,  10933,  10966,  11143. 

Investment  of  English  capital  in  Ireland  an 
advantage  to  the  country,  10946. 

Effect  of  Prefterentijal  iCross-lGhannel  Through 
Rates  discussed,  10948,  11031. 

Extent  of  large  Manufacturing  Industries  in 
Ireland,  10954. 

Necessity  for  adjustment  of  high  inland  rates, 

. 10962. 

Linen  Trade  of  Belfast,  when  in  infancy,  fos- 
tered by  subsidies,  10977. 

The  Imperial  Taxes  .paid  by  Ireland  a source 
from  which  subsidies  might  fairly  be  drawn, 
10994,  11002,  11013. 

Principal  imports  into  Belfast,  11027. 

Principal  exports  of  Belfast,  11046. 

Strong  common  interest  between  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  suggested,  11050. 

Suggestion  that  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany’s rates  favour  Belfast  denied,  11051. 

■Question  of  centralisation  of  Management  dis- 
cussed, 11076. 

Suggested  Motor  Transit  scheme,  11090. 

Financial  Relations  Commissioners’  Report 
discussed,  11099.  .. 

Arrangement  with  the  Railway  Company  as  to 
Through  Rates,  11101. 

Reduced  rates  for  large  quantities,  11112. 

Egg  Traffic  from  Russia,  11115. 

Desirability  of  maintaining  competition  in  any 
scheme  of  Amalgamation  of  Irish  Railways, 
11135. 

Canal  competition  with  Railways,  11155. 

Suggested  tendency  of  present  system  of  Rail- 
way management  to  crush  out;  smaller  ports  in 
the  country  denied,  11166. 

Question  of  Mileage  Rates,  11170. 

Belgian  Railway  Rates,  11174. 

Direct  Continental  or  American  Export  traffic 
practically  nil,  11183. 

Method  of  ascertaining  rates,  11190. 

Complaint  as  to  shortage  of  coal  wagons  at  Bel- 
fast, 11196. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER  COOKE. 

Flax  Traffic,  11204. 

Continental  Rates  for  Flax  to  Belfast  as  com- 
pared with  Irish  interior  Rates,  11208,  11670. 

Co-operation  on  the  part  of  senders  of  Irish  pro- 
duce to  secure  low  rates  advocated,  11227, 
11608. 

The  present  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners’ 
Court  too  expensive  a tribunal,  11236,  11631. 

A cheaper  tribunal  and  its  constitution  dis- 
cussed, 11240,  11616. 

Suggested  agreement  between  Managers  to  their 
respective  train  services,  11252. 

Existing  rates  in  the  District  generally  satis- 
factory, 11254. 

Amalgamation  of  small  lines  recommended, 
11257. 

Question  of  compulsory  amalgamation  discussed, 
11266. 

Report  of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Committee  of 
the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Irish 
Railway  system,  11273. 

Suggested  collection  and  publication  of  informa- 
tion as  to  suitable  markets  by  Railway  Com- 
panies for  information  of  country  producers 
recommended,  11290. 

Present  method  of  ascertaining  rates,  11346. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Chamber  discussed,  11359. 

Question  of  reciprocity  of  Through  Rates,  11373. 

Anomalies  in  local  rates  quoted,  11380. 

Effect  on  the  Companies  of  compulsory  reduc- 
tions in  nates,  11385. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER  COOKE — continued. 

Results  of  Continental  State  Railway  Manage- 
ment discussed,  11395. 

Alleged  Irish  inactivity.,  11408. 

■Source  from  which  subsidies  should  be  provided, 
11412. 

Irish  Government  Boards  condemned,  11414. 

The  advantages  or  otherwise  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  State  Control  of  Railways  dis- 
cussed, 11418,  11471. 

Possibility  of  mixed’  md.flives  influencing  ap- 
pointments on  Railways  under  Public  Owner- 
ship, 11452,  11457. 

'Source  from  which  the  Purchase  Money  would 
be  provided,  11480. 

Improvement  in  the  method  of  getting  informa- 
tion os  to  rates  recommended,  11494. 

Flax  Rate  from  Rotterdam,  11500. 

. Suggested  low  rate  one  day  a week  for  traffic 
in  large  lots  from  all  stations,  11510. 

Railway  Commission  'Court  to  be  a Court  of  Ap- 
peal, 11534. 

In  cases  of  Appeals  by  Railway  Companies  tire 
costs  to  be  borne  by  Railway  Company,  11535. 

Excessive  shell-fish  rates,  11542. 

Present  excessive  rates  a hindrance  to  develop- 
ment of  traffic  in  Ireland,  11554. 

Bad  Train  connections,  11561. 

Irish  local  rates  excessive  in  comparison  with 
the  local  proportion  accepted  out  of  through 
rates  by  the  Railway  Companies,  11565. 

The  law  of  undue  preference,  11572. 

Obligation  of  Railway  Companies  to  justify  the 
withdrawal  of  rates  when  once'  issued,  11573. 
Trader’s  power  to  claim  through  rates,  11585. 
Difficulties  in  raising  rates  when  once  struck  a 
. bar  to  experimental  reductions,  11591. 
Difference  in  rates  for  inward  American  bacon 
and  exported  Irish  bacon,  11602. 

The  Chamber’s  expression  of  satisfaction  with 
existing  system  of  Railways  qualified,  11640. 

Anomalies  in  Rates  admitted,  11646. 

Question  of  concessions  in  rates  for  large  lots  an 
injustice  to  small  Traders  discussed,  11651. 

Rates  for  conveyance  of  Flax  from  inland  towns 
compared  with  the  cost  to  Belfast  on  the 
foreign  article,  11670. 

Railway  Rates  for  conveyance  of  Flax  compared 
with  charge  made  for  brokerage,  11700. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  DOUGLAS  BOYD. 

Population  of  District  represented,  11713. 

Statement  of  Grievances  in  connection  with  Irish 
Railway  Management,  11715. 

Excessive  Rate  for  Coals,  Belfast  and  Lima- 
vady, 11716,  11904,  11914. 

Complaint  that  the  rate  for  Brides,  Limavady 
and  Derry  and  Limavady  and  Coleraine  are 
disproportionate,  11727. 

Rate  for  Coals,  Derry  and  Limavady,  11729. 

Potato  Rate,  Limavady  and  Deny,  compared 
with  Deny  and  Dublin,  11741. 

Potato  and  Hay  Rates,  Limavady  and  Dublin, 
withdrawal  and  restoration,  11762. 

Anomalies  in  rates  instanced,  11766. 

Cattle  Traffic,  11768. 

Memorial  from  Cattle  Dealers,  11769. 

Cattle  Rates,  Limavady  and  Derry,  11771, 
11817. 

Complaint  as  to  number  of  Cattle  allowed  at 
half-wagon  rate,  11771,  11924. 

Excessive  Head  Rates  for  Cattle,  11777. 

Through  Rate  for  Cattle  given  from  Dungiven 
to  Carlisle,  but  refused  to  Limavady,  11782, 
11793. 

Excessive  Hay  Rates,  11793. 

More  train  facilities  for  Dealers  going  to  and 
coming  from  Fairs  asked  for,  11798,  11815. 

Improved  Wagons  and  Improved  Loading  ac- 
commodation asked  for,  11800. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  190S. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


The  Commissioners  present  were Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman);  Right  Hon.  Lord 
PiRRiE,  P.C. ; Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; 
Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall. 

Mr.  George.  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary.) 


Chairman. — I call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
Warrant  and  terms  of  reference. 

Secretary. — 

DUBLIN  CASTLE. 

July  19,  1906. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  pleased  to  issue 
a Commission  to  the  following  effect : — 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor 
of  Ireland. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  a Commission 
should  issue  to  inquire  into  the  present  work- 
ing of  Railways  in  Ireland,  including  Light 
Railways,  and  to  report  how  far  they  afford, 
separately  or  in  conjunction  with  other  means 
of  transit,  adequate  facilities  for  the  cheap  and 
rapid  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  within  the 
island  and  to  Great  Britain  ; what  causes  have  retarded 
the  expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines  and  their 
full  utilisation  for  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  resourses  of  the  country ; and,  generally, 
by  what  methods  the  economical,  efficient,  and  har- 
monious working  of  the  Irish  Railways  can  be  best 
secured : 

Now  We,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 
do  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  you,  Sir 
Charles  Scotter,  Chairman  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Railway  (Chairman) ; the  Right  Honourable 
William  James  Pirrie,  Chairman  of  Harland  and 
Wolff,  Limited,  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers;  Sir 
Herbert  Jekyll,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Dis- 
tinguished Order  of  St.  Michael  and  Sc.  George,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  Companion  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ; Thomas  Sexton, 
Esquire;  William  Mitchell  Acworth,  Esquire,  and 
John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall,  Esquire,  General 
Manager  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
to  be  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purpose  of  this  Our 
Commission,  We  do  by  these  presents  authorize  and 
empower  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you  to  be  named 
by  you,  to  call  before  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
to  be  so  named,  such  persons  as  you  may  think  fit  to 
examine,  and  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed 
of  the  matter  hereby  submitted  for  your  consideration 
and  everything  connected  therewith,  and  generally  to 
inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other 
lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever.  And  also  to  call 
for  and  examine  such  books,  papers,  documents,  writ- 
ings, or  records,  as  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you  as 
aforesaid  shall  think  useful  for  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

And  We  also  by  these  presents  authorize  and  em- 
power you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid,  to 
visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you,  or  any 


two  or  more  of  you,  may  deem  expedient  for  the  pur- 
pose aforesaid.  And  Our  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid,  do  from  time  to  time 
and  with  all  convenient  speed  report  to  Us  what  you 
shall  find  touching  and  concerning  the  premises. 

And  We  further  by  these  presents  ordain  that  this 
Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue, 
and  that  you.  Our  Commissioners,  do  from  time  to 
time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  although  the 
same  not  be  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjourn- 
ment. 


Oct.  12, 1906. 


And  We  do  hereby  appoint  George  E.  Shanahan, 
Esquire,  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  to  be  the  Secretary  of  this 
Our  Commission. 


Given  at  His  Majesty’s  Castle  at  Dublin,  this 
18th  day  of  July,  1906. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command. 

J.  B.  Dougherty. 


Chairman. — I think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  convenient 
if  I mention  now  that  the  Commissioners  propose  to 
hear  evidence  this  morning  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  that  evidence  will  take  up  nearly  the 
whole  day ; the  evidence  to  be  followed  by  a Commis- 
sioner from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that  we  propose 
to  sit  till  four  o’clock,  with  an  adjournment  for 
luncheon.  To-morrow  we  propose  to  sit  from  eleven 
o’clock  till  two.  To-morrow  we  may  make  an 
announcement  as  to  the  evidence  that  will  be  given  on 
Monday.  I think  there  are  some  persons  present  that 
desire  to  make  an  application,  and  if  so,  now  is  the 
time. 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Sir,  I appear  with  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  for  the  associated  rail- 
way companies  of  Ireland,  who  have  formed  a com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  putting  before  you  all  the  in 
formation  which  is  in  their  power,  and  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  to  submit  their  case  is 
not  only  by  evidence,  but  also  to  some  extent— and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  a long  extent — by  argument,  and 
possibly  even  by  cross-examination  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses if  complaints  are  made  against  the  railway  com- 
panies. You  will  notice,  sir,  even  in  the  terms  of  re- 
ference, there  is  an  assumption  that  the  expansion  of 
traffic  upon  Irish  lines  has  been  retarded,  and  in  a 
document  which  has  been  issued  by  your  Commission, 
and  which  has  been  sent  to  all  public  bodies,  traders, 
and  others,  complaints  are  invited  from  various  traders 
and  other  persons  in  Ireland.  That,  to  some  extent, 
assumes  that  the  railway  companies  have  been  in  some 
default.  I hope  to  be  able  to  show  you,  sir,  that  there 
has  been  no  default  upon  the  part  of  the  railways  in 
Ireland,  but  as  the  public  Press  has  suggested  the 
railway  Companies  are  upon  their  trial,  and  when  any- 
body is  on  their  trial  in  this  country  they  are  entitled 


Application  on 
behalf  of  the 
Associated 
Railway 
Companies 
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sented by 
Counsel. 
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— I won’t  say  to  the  best  assistance — to  some  assistance 
Oct.  12^1900.  jn  putting  their  case  before  the  tribunal  that  is  to 
Application  on  ju<*ge  their  case.  Under  these  circumstances  we  feel 
behalf  of  the  very  strongly  that  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
Associated  assist  the  Commission  not  merely  to  call  evidence,  but 
Railway  possibly  upon  some  of  the  larger  issues  that  have  to  be 
Companies  considered  by  you,  even  to  address  arguments  to  you, 

to  be  repre-  I see  that  in  this  document  which  you  have  sent  out 

sented  by  you  not  only  invite  traders  to!  send  complaints  to  you, 

Counsel.  but  you  also  ask  information  as  to  the  amalgamation, 

compulsory  or  otherwise,  of  all  railways  in  Ireland. 
You  also  invite  opinions  as  to  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  railwaysi  Now,  sir,  it  does  seem  to  me — I want  to 
use  no  strong  language — but  it  does  seem  to  me  rather 
a monstrous  tiling  that  these  matters  should  be  con- 
sidered without  allowing  the  railway  companies  to  be 
heard  in  the  matter  at  all.  I dare  say  you  know,  sir, 
when  the  Commission  was  first  appointed  the  railway 
companies  made  representations  to  the  Government 
that  some  person  acquainted  by  long  experience  with 
the  railways  in  Ireland  should  be  associated  with  your- 
selves in  the  consideration  of  this  case.  We  urged 
that  r the  Government  took  a different  view,  and  the 
Commission  is  constituted,  as  you  know- — I would  be 
the  very  last  person  when  addressing  gentlemen  for 
whom  I have  the  greatest  respect  to  criticise  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission,  but  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though I see  before  me  gentlemen  very  well  acquainted 
with  English  railways,  they  are  not  so  intimately  con- 
. nected  with  Irish  railways  as  some  of  the  witnesses 
we  will  have  to  call  before  you.  I see,  even  now,  the 
■Commission  is  not  fully  constituted.  Two  members 
mentioned  in  the  reference  that  has  been  read  are  not 
present.  Of  course,  I have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
their  views  would  be,  but  I urge  very  strongly  upon  the 
Commission  to  consider  this  question  and  to  allow 
counsel  to  be  heard  for  persons  who  are  really  upon 
their  defence.  I see  in  the  last  letter  written."  by  your 
Secretary  he  said,  “ I am  to  add,  however,  when  in 
Dublin  the  Commissioners  will  consider  whether  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  having  counsel  present.” 
Of  course,  I know  you  are  the  entire  masters  of  the 
position,  and  you  can  regulate  your  proceedings  as  you 
think  right,  but  I would  suggest  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
a large  number  of  other  Royal  Commissions,  counsel 
have  been  heard,  in  this  case,  where  the  issues  are  so 
very  serious  for  the  railway  companies,  you  should 
allow  counsel  to  he  heard. 

Chairman. — What  Commissions  are  these? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — I will  first  deal  with  some 
of  the  Irish  Commissions.  There  was  the  Commis- 
sion presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew,  before 
whom  Sir  Edward  Carson,  then  Mr.  Carson,  appeared. 
There  was  a Commission  presided  oiver  by  Sir  Edward 
Fry  and  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  and  other 
counsel  appeared  before  him  and  assisted  with  argu- 
ments and  evidence  that  Commission  in  its  delibera- 
tions. There  was  also  a very  important  Royal  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  -Sir  John  Day,  then  Mr. 
Justice  Day — to  inquire  into  the  riots  in  Belfast.  In 
that  case  also  counsel  appeared  before  the  Commission, 
'but  coming  to  one  some  of  you  may  be  more  familiar 
with,  in  the  South  African  Commission  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Pope  'and  Mr.  Mears,  both  appeared  and 
were  allowed  to  suggest  questions  to  the  tribunal,  and 
after  these  questions  had  been  allowed  or  disallowed 
they  were  heard  in  argument.  I know  they  were  heard 
in  argument  upon  that  occasion,  and  I suggest  there  are 
sufficient  precedents  to  allow  you  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication. 

Chairman. — Is  that  so.  Were  they  allowed  to  ad- 
dress them? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — They  were  allowed  to  ad- 
dress the  Commission  afterwards.  It  would  be  no  use 
unless — when  it  is  a question  of  arguments  counsel 
may  be  of  more  use  than  the  witnesses.  Take  for 
instance  this  question  that  we  are  upon.  Yon  are 
going  to  consider  the  amalgamation  of  railways  in 
Ireland.  Well,  however  able  the  witnesses  may  be, 
that  is  scarcely  a question  for  a witness  from  one  of 
the  railway  companies  to  deal  with.  Take  the  ques- 
tion of  State  purchase.  It  is  a very  large  issue,  in- 
volving very  serious  consideration,  and  that  really 

although  I do  not  want  to  take  'away  from  the 
benefit  of  the  witnesses — is  -a  matter  to  some  extent  for 
addresses  of  counsel.  I assure  you  if  you  do  grant  us 
this  privilege — I was  going  to  call  it  a right,  we  will 
exercise  due  regard  to  the  time  of  the  tribunal.  Our 
object  is  to  facilitate  these  proceedings  in  every  way, 


and  give  you  the  fullest  possible  information,  but  we 
do  think  that  that  information  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  way  that  we  desire  to  give  it,  as  we  are  attacked, 
and  as  we  are  to  some  extent  defendants.  I do  not 
want  to  say  more.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Campbell 
is  with  me,  and  I dare  say  he  will  add  some  words  to 
what  I have  said.  This  is  -a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  railway  companies,  and  we  do  feel  very 
strongly  upon  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  k.c. — May  I,  sir,  briefly  sup- 
plement the  observations  addresed  to  you  upon  these 
points  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne.  I do  not  profess  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  precedents  in  England,  but,  personally,  in 
this  country  I know  of  no  case  in  which  a Royal  Com- 
mission, appointed  to  investigate  matters  in  which 
there  might  be  on  the  one  hand  complaints,  and  on 
the  other  -hand  a body  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  deal 
with  and  answer  these  complaints — I know  of  no  case 
in  which  the  parties,  particularly  those  who  are  im- 
pugned by  virtue  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission were  prevented  from  appearing  and  putting 
forward  their  case  through  the  lips  of  their  counsel. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  best  of  the  illustra- 
tions is  the  case  of  the  Royal  Commission  presided 
over  by  the  then  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  now  Sir  Edward 
Fry.  This  Commission  had  to  inquire  into  the 
operations  of  the  Land  Act,  owing  to  certain  allega- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  tenants  that  they  were  not 
getting  as  fair  treatment  as  they  should  get,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  allegations  by  the  landlords  that 
they  were  unfairly  treated  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  Acts.  On  that  Royal  Com- 
mission, constituted  by,  I think,  five  gentlemen,  and 
presided  over  by  that  distinguished  jurist — through- 
out the  entire  of  that  Commission  counsel  appeared 
on  all  sides — counsel  for  the  tenants  and  counsel  for 
the  landlords,  and  they  were  allowed  the  full  and 
ordinary  privileges  that  are  usually  permitted  to 
counsel  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  so  far  as  the 
Commission  thought  material,  and  also  to  address  the 
court  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  complaint 
intended  to  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  respective 
parties  interested  in  that  inquiry.  Again,  on  another 
Royal  Commission  mentioned  by  Mr.  Browne,  the 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the 
evicted  tenants  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew, 
counsel  attended-  and  were  heard.  In  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances  in  the  City  of  Belfast,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  another  distinguished 
Enghsh  judge,  counsel  were  allowed  to  appear,  and 
attended  and  addressed  the  court.  Now,  sir,  if  ever 
there  was  a case  in  which  that  right,  which  I do 
respectfully  say  is  under  our  law  and  our  system,  the 
right  of  every  person  or  body  whose  interests  are 
affected,  should  be  conceded  to  the  fullest  extent  it 
is  in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  such  as  this,  having  re- 
gard to  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  and  the  con- 
struction that  this  Commission  has  itself  put  upon  its 
powers  and  duties.  Now,  I hold  in  my  hand  a docu- 
ment issued  by  this  Commission,  and  under  the  eigna- 
ture  of  your  Secretary,  dated  2nd  October,  1906,  and 
while  this  is  neither  the  time  or  place  to  criticise  the 
contents  of  that  document,  I merely  refer  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  position  in  which, 
by  your  construction  of  your  duties,  you  put  the  rail- 
way companies  of  Ireland.  It  begins  : “ Dear  Sir  — 
Referring  to  the  report  of  the  preliminary  meeting 
Twhi<*  appeared  in  yom  columns 
on  the  1st  instant,  I now  enclose  copies  of  the  heads 
of  evidence  as  settled  by  the  Commissioners  on  29th 
ultimo,  and  shall  he  obliged  if  yOU 
insert  them  in  extenso  in  your  next  issue  ” 
X°thafhaViS  the  third  head  of  evidence  in  pursuance 
of  that  notice?  It  is  this  “nature  of  complaints  as 
to  existing  transit  facilities,”  and  then  that  third 
head  is  sub-divided  into  a number  of  matters  which 
cover  the  entire  ground  of  every  conceivable  complaint 
that  could  be  made  against  railway  administration. 
I need  not  go  through  them.  They  are  familiar  to 
the  Commission,  by  whose  authority  they  were  issued 
but  it  invites  in  every  department  of  railway  manage- 
ment and  on  every  conceivable  ground  that' may  sug- 
gest itself  to  any  number  of  people— it  invites  com- 
plaints, and  persons  to  give  evidence  in  support  of 
the  complaints.  Let  me  take  a few  of  the  matters  in 
which  these  complaints  are  invited : —Train  service- 
passenger  service,  locally  on  the  lines  serving  the  di*- 
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trict ; whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect  of 
speed ; whether  reductions  in  the  existing  rates  and 
fares  would  be  likely  to  produce  eventually  a re- 
munerative growth  of  traffic.”  That  is  a matter 
vitally  affecting  these  railway  companies  and  their 
shareholders  all  over  Ireland.  It  goes  to  the  very  root 
of  their  existence.  It  goes  on  as  to  the  train  service 
locally  on  the  lines  serving  the  district  and  whose 
trains  connect  with  the  system  of  other  companies, 
whether  the  service  is  efficient  in  respect  of  speed, 
whether  the  accommodation  is  satisfactory,  whether 
the  number  of  trains  is  sufficient  for  the  traffic,  and 
whether  the  through  connections  are  convenient  and 
suitable.  As  to  goods  and  cattle,  whether  the  service 
is  sufficient  and  suitable  and  worked  with  reasonable 
expedition.  “ (IT.)  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  of 
undue  preference  in  respect  of  rates  or  facilities.’” 
Of  course,  the  tribunal,  as  you  know,  that  is  specially 
delegated  by  Parliament  for  the  performance  of  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  public  from  anything  in  the 
shape  of  undue  preference  is  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion, and  they  would  never  think  of  embarking  upon 
an  inquiry  of  that  kind  without  giving  every  person 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  putting  forward  their  case 
with  any  counsel  they  may  choose  to  select.  “ (4)  The 
management  of  Irish  railways,  whether  this  is  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  or  otherwise  ; if  unsatisfactory 
in  what  respects  has  it  adversely  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  agricultural  and 
industrial,  and  to  what  extent  has  it  retarded  the 
expansion  of  traffic  upon  the  Irish  lines.”  Now,  as 
I say,  I have  only  taken  some  of  these,  but  they  cover 
the  entire  category  of  every  conceivable  complaint  or 
attack  that  can  be  made  upon  Irish  railways  or  their 
management,  and  is  it  not  only  ordinary  justice  and 
fair  play  that  where,  as  the  Press  in  Dublin,  and 
particularly  one  leading  paper  in  that  Press,  has  over 
and  over  again  declared  that  at  this  Commission  the 
Irish  railways  are  on  their  trial — is  it  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play  that 
the  railway  companies  with  these  enormous  interests 
at  stake  should  not  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
presenting  their  case  adequately  and  fairly  before  this 
tribunal.  Let  me  for  a moment  criticise  what  the 
effect  would  be  if  you  refuse  this  privilege  or  conces- 
sion. How  will  these  railway  companies  be  able  ade- 
quately to  deal  with  these  attacks,  when  men  come  up, 
when  traders  come  up,  each  with  his  isolated  cause  of 
complaint,  unless  there  are  persons  with  legal  train- 
ing here  to  identify  that  transaction  by  a few  ques- 
tions, or,  so  to  speak,  earmark  it,  the  railway  com- 
panies will  be  at  sea.  They  won’t  have  the  means  or 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  identify  the  particular 
transaction  referred  to.  A few  questions  to  the  wit- 
ness that  makes  the  complaint  would  clear  them  up 
and  enable  the  railway  companies  to  ascertain  the 
actual  facts  in  connection  with  it  and  lay  them  before 
you,  but  if  that  witness  passes  out  of  the  witness  box 
and  no  question  is  asked  about  it  by  any  person  here 
with  legal  training  to  clear  up  the  matter,  how  are 
the  railway  companies — by  what  possible  means  can 
they  ever  deal  with  a case  of  that  kind  ? That  is  one 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  one  branch  only.  What 
is  the  next  branch  upon  which  heads  of  evidence  are 
invited  by  this  inquiry.  “What  suggestions  are 
offered  that  would  be  conducive  to  better  management 
and  more  effective  service,  with  a view  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country?”  and 
that  general  subject  is  sub-divided  into  a number  of 
heads.  And  what  is  the  first  of  these?  “(A.)  By 
way  of  reduced  rates  and  fares  and  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy  to  the  companies  for  a period.”  That  is  very 
curious,  if  I may  say  so  with  all  respect,  but  it  is  a 
very  pregnant  suggestion  because  it  involves — that 
statement  by  the  Commission — that  they  have  in  their 
minds  or  have  had  before  them  the  idea  of  introducing 
a general  reduction  of  fares  either  in  goods  or  pas- 
sengers, or  both,  throughout  Ireland  with  a subsidy 
to  the  railways  which  is  limited  to  a period.  When 
that  period  expires  are  the  fares  to  continue  reduced, 
or  are  they  to  be  restored  to  their  former  level?  In 
a matter  vital  to  the  welfare  of  these  railway  com- 
panies and  to  the  thousands  of  persons  throughout 
Ireland  who  have  invested  their  money  by  taking 
shares  in  these  companies,  are  the  railway  companies 
not  to  be  heard  on  that  ? Is  each  railway  company  to 
appear  before  you  and  make  a separate  and  indepen- 
dent case  upon  that,  or  is  it  not  ordinary  justice  to 
suggest  that  the  proper  course  is  to  allow  them  to 
make  a common  case  and  put  it  forward  before  you 
through  the  lips  of  my  learned  colleague  or  myself. 


EVIDENCE  3: 

Then  there  are  these  other  matters  of  grave  and  vital 
importance  to  which  Mr.  Browne  has  referred,  the 
questions  of  amalgamation  and  of  State  purchase — 
all  these  matters  of  far-reaching  importance,  and 
which  may  for  good  or  evil  vitally  affect  not  merely 
the  welfare  of  this  country,  but  the  welfare  and  life 
of  these  railway  companies.  I regard  this,  sir,  as  a 
matter — and  I say  so  with  all  respect — that  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  your  work,  because  I cannot  help 
thinking,  and  possibly  the  public  will  take  that  view, 
that  if  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion which  is  foreshadowed  by  this  document  issued 
under  your  hands  through  your  Secretary— if  this  is 
to  be  conducted  in  the  absence  of  counsel — persons 
qualified  to  advise  these  railway  companies  on  these 
grave  issues  and  of  putting  their  case  before  you— if 
that  is  to  be  done  particularly  on  a Commission  on 
which,  while  I speak  of  it  with  the  highest  respect, 
we  must  all  know  that  there  is  no  representative  of 
the  railway  companies,  then  I say  your  labours  will 
be  fruitless  and  will  not  command  the  confidence-  of 
the  public,  and  certainly  not  the  confidence  of  the 
railway  companies  of  Ireland.  That  would  be 
greatly  to  be  regretted  because  in  everything  we  court 
the  fullest  inquiry,  and  desire  to  put  before  you  every 
possible  information,  and  to  make  available  for  you 
every  source  of  information  that  can  in  any  way  assist 
you  in  this  investigation.  While  we  are  prepared  to 
do  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  way  in 
which  we  think  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  justice  and  fair  play  ; and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  this,  which  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  their  proceedings,  I would  respectfully  ask  that  no 
decision  should  be  arrived  at  until  the  Commission  is 
fully  constituted,  because  it  is  the  most  important 
matter  of  a preliminary  kind  that  you  have  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  parties  here  are  entitled  to  the  decision 
of  the  entire  Commission  upon  this  grave  and  im- 
portant issue. 

Chairman. — We  will  consider  the  speeches  we  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Campbell,  and  give 
a decision  in  due  course.  Of  course,  I recognise  the 
fact  we  are  two  members  short  of  the  Commission. 
One  is  on  the  Atlantic,  and,  I think,  the  other  is  on 
the  Mediterranean,  but  I hope  at  our  next  meeting 
they  will  be  present.  In  the  meantime  we  will  go  on 
with  the  evidence.  Of  course  it  is  an  open  inquiry; 
counsel  can  sit  and  listen,  but  at  present  the 
questions  to  the  witnesses  will  be  put  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  until  the  Commission  has  arrived 
at  a decision  the  application  that  has  been  made  so 
forcibly  will  not  be  acceded  to  until  after  the  full 
Commission  has  sat.  Now,  I propose  to  call  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  said: — At  the 
request  of  the  Commission  I have  come  here  this 
morning  in  order  to  explain  that  the  evidence  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  tender  to-day 
will  consist  mainly  of  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  functions  relating  to  railways  and  transit  en- 
trusted to  the  Department  by  legislation,  and  an 
account  of  the  action  which  the  Department  have 
taken  in  exercising  those  functions.  This  evidence 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Cantrell,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  branch  through  which  this  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s work  is  mainly  administered.  He  is  the 
officer  most  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  work, 
and  therefore  in  the  best  position  to  put  the  Com- 
mission most  promptly  in  possession  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars they  may  require,  even  to  the  most  minute, 
with  regard  to  what  the  Denartment  have  actually 
done  and  are  doing  in  connection  with  railways.  Mr. 
Cantrell  will  also  put  in  certain  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  railways  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  collect  and  publish.  Should  the  Commission 
desire,  at  a future  stage,  to  obtain  from  us  views  on 
the  subject  generally,  either  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  or  I will  be  very  glad  to  place  ourselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission.  We  thought  the 
procedure  we  are  now  adopting  most  convenient  for 
the  Commission,  and  the  most  logical  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  generally.  I may  add, 
that  for  another  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  come  in 
at  a little  later  stage  than  at  this  moment.  This 
happens  to  be  only  one  of  seven  Commissions  for 
which  just  now  the  Department  are  asked  to  prepare 
evidence. 
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The  Vice-President,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  congested  districts  of  Scotland  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  evidence  to  be  given 
before  the  Congested  Districts  Commission,  and  next 
week  the  Commission,  which  is  inquiring  into  the 
Department  itself,  will  resume  its  sittings.  In  short, 
we  are  under  the  necessity  of  economising  our  time 
a little  with  reference  to  the  evidence  before  these 


Mr.  'Robert  Cantrell,  i.s.t 

1.  Mr.  Gill  has  already  explained  why  you  are 
here,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  evidence  which 
you  intend  to  give.  Therefore,  I will  now  proceed  to 
put  a few  question.  I believe  you  wish  to  put  in 
the  latest  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  refer- 
ence to  railways  generally  ? — Yes,  just  to  hand  them 
in,  so  that  they  may  be  put  in  evidence. 

2.  That  is  the  ordinary  blue  book? — Yes. 

3.  We  cannot  put  that  on  the  notes.  Therefore,  I 
will  have  to  ask  you  a few  questions  in  detail.  The 
returns  in  regard  to  each  railway  are  three  in  num- 
ber— the  capital,  the  length  of  line,  the  traffic  and 
the  working  expenditure.  Will  you  tell  us  the 
authorised  capital  of  all  the  Irish  railways? — 
£44,554,701. 

4.  And  of  that  amount,  what  is  the  total  paid  up  ? 
£38,405,255. 

5.  What  is  the  paid  up  stock  and  share  capital  ? — 
£27,194,787. 

6.  And  the  capital  raised  by  loans  and  debentures  ? 
—£11,210,468. 

7.  That  deals  with  the  capital  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ? — Yes. 

8.  What  is  the  length  of  lines  in  Ireland  ? — In  1905, 
the  date  of  this  return,  it  was  3,312  miles.  About 
fifty  additional  miles  have  been  opened  since,  I think. 

9.  Out  of  that  total  how  many  miles  are  there  of 
what  I might  call  the  ordinary  gauge? — 2,798  of  the 
5 ft.  3 in.  gauge,  and  509  of  the  3 ft.  gauge. 

10.  The  latter  are  principally  light  railways? — 
They  are  light  railways.  Then  there  is  a single 
elevated  line  of  nine  miles  in  County  Kerry. 

11.  Now  give  us  the  gross  receipts  for  1905? — 
£4,108,678. 

12.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  would  divide  it 
into  passenger  and  goods  traffic? — Passenger  traffic, 
£2,140,679  ; goods  traffic,  £1,826,761. 

13.  Miscellaneous  receipts  from  steamers,  canals, 
and  other  things  ? — Steamboats,  canals,  and  harbours, 
£11,626  ; rents,  tolls,  hotels,  and  soforth,  £129,612. 

14.  That  is,  dealing  with  the  gross  receipts,  those 
are  the  figures  ? — Yes. 

15.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  working  expenditure? 
— The  working  expenditure,  was  £2,526,877  in  the 
year  1905. 

16.  Now,  give  us  the  net  receipts  ? — £1,581,801. 

17.  What  percentage  does  that  work  out  at? — 62 
per  cent. 

18.  Give  us  the  figures  for  a few  years  back,  if  you 
can — the  comparative  receipts  of  the  Irish  railways. 
What  figure  have  you  got  there  ? — I have  1896,  but  I 
can  give  all  the  years  if  desired. 

19.  Why  have  you  selected  1896? — It  is  the  first 
table  published  in  the  Blue  Book. 

20.  Give  us  the  total  figure  for  1896  ? — £3,478,504. 

21.  Compare  that  with  the  figure  you  have  just 
given  in  1905  ?— £4,108,678. 

22.  Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of  working  ex- 
penditure in  these  periods  ? — In  1896  the  proportion  of 
the  working  expenditure  to  the  total  receipts  was  55 
per  cent.,  and  in  1905  it  had  risen  to  62  per  cent. 

23.  That  is  an  increase  of  7 per  cent,  in  the  ex- 
penditure ? — Yes. 

24.  Prom  1896  to  the  end  of  1905? — Yes. 

25.  Have  you  got  similar  figures  for  England  and 
Wales  ? — Yes,  in  England  and  Wales  in  1896  the  total 
receipts  were  £76,584,956,  and  in  the  year  1905, 
£96,930,705. 

26.  What  about  the  working  expenditure  on 
English  railways? — The  working  expenditure  had  in- 
creased in  England  and  Wales  from  56  per  cent,  to 
63  per  cent. 

27.  That  is  the  same  proportion? — The  same  pro- 
portion, 7 per  cent. 

28.  Now,  in  Scotland  ?— The  total ' receipts  in  1896 
were  £10,055,662,  and  in  1905,  £12,491,636.  The 


Commissioners,  so  that  while  I am  sure  the  arrange- 
ment we  propose  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  Com- 
mission, it  will  also  have  some  convenience  for  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman. — At  a later  stage,  should  we  con- 
sider it  necessary,  either  you  or  the  Vice-President 
will  be  prepared  to  give  evidence  ? 

Mr:  Gill. — Certainly. 


>.,  examined  by  the  Chairman, 
proportion  of  the  working  expenditure  in  Scotland 
to  total  receipts  was  51  per  cent,  in  1896,  and  in  1905, 
54  per  cent.,  being  an  increase  of  3 per  cent. 

29.  Can  you  tell  us  the  receipts  per  mile  on  the 
Irish  railways  during  the  year  1905? — £1,198. 

30.  And  the  receipts  per  mile  on  the  railways  in 
Scotland  ?— £3,107. 

England  and  Wales? — £5,680. 

31.  Are  those  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  rail- 
way for  that  period? — Yes. 

32.  Have  you  any  calculation  or  any  figures  to 
show  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  all  classes  of 
capital  in  Ireland? — In  1896  it  was  4.17  per  cent., 
and  in  1905  it  was  3.74  per  cent.,  thus  showing  a 
decrease. 

33.  What  was  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the 
railways  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  same  period  ? 
— In  1896  it  was  4.09  per  cent.,  and  in  1905  it  was 
3.47  per  cent. 

34.  A similar  reduction  again? — A reduction  also. 

35.  Now,  in  Scotland? — In  Scotland  in  1896  it  was 
3.36  per  cent.,  and  in  1905  it  was  3.12  per  cent. 

36.  All  of  them  showing  a decrease  ? — All  showing 
a decrease. 

37.  But  the  average  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland  is 
higher  than  either  England  and  Wales  or  Scotland? 
— Yes. 

38.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  unpro- 
ductive capital? — Yes.  In  Ireland  in  1905  no  divi- 
dend was  paid  on  £1,682,678  ordinary  stock,  no 
dividend  was  paid  on  £1,145,650  preferential  and 
guaranteed  stock,  and  no  dividend  was  paid  on 
£68,100  loans  and  debenture  stock. 

39.  That  is  the  total  capital  expended  in  Irish 
railways  for  which  no  interest  is  paid? — No  interest 
was  paid  in  1905. 

40.  Give  us  the  similar  figures  for  Scotland  ? — In 
Scotland  no  dividend  was  paid  on  £4,442,659  ordi- 
nary stock. 

41.  And  England  and  Wales? — No  dividend  was 
paid  on  £50,566,325  ordinary  stock,  nor  cn 
£21,284,162  preferential  and  guaranteed  stock,  and 
£588,482  loans  and  debenture  stock. 

42.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  powers  and  duties 
bf  your  Department  are  in  connection  with  railway 
transit? — They  may  be  put  under  three  heads.  First, 
in  respect  of  the  transit  of  animals ; second,  the 
transit  of  produce ; and  third,  the  railway  rates  and 
charges. 

43.  How  does  the  question  of  the  transit  of  animals 
come  under  your  notice  ? — Well,  matters  connected 
with  the  transit  of  animals  come  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Acts,  and  they  used  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office.  In  the  year  1900  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  under  those  Acts  were 
transferred,  in  pursuance  of  section  2 of  the  Act 
creating  the  new  Department  (the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899),  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  former  Veter- 
inary Department  was  merged  into  the  new  Depart- 
ment, of  which  it  now  forms  a branch.  The  other 
two  powers  I mentioned,  with  regard  to  produce 
and  railway  rates,  were  conferred  directly  on  the 
Department  by  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act,  1899,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  last-mentioned  classes  of  duties  were 
co-ordinated  by  the  Department  with  those  relating 
to  animal  transit,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  same  in- 
spectors. 

44.  Having  had  the  power  conferred  upon  your 
Department,  we  should  like  to  know  what  action  you 
have  taken  under  these  powers.  Take  the  first,  the 
transit  of  animals  ?— ' Yes.  The  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act  conferred  power  on  the  central  administrative 
authority,  formerly  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy 
Council,  how  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  make 
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■orders  regulating  the  transit  of  animals  both  by  land 
and  sea.  An  elaborate  code  of  regulations  is  in  force; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  based  on  recom- 
mendations which  were  made  by  Departmental  Com- 
mittees appointed  several  years  ago  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  under  which  the  cross-Channel  transit 
and  the  inland  transit  of  animals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  took  place.  So  far  as  the  inland  transit  is 
concerned,  the  regulations  relating  to  the  railway 
companies  prescribe  various  requirements  as  to  the 
construction  and  fitting  of  cattle  trucks,  horse 
boxes,  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  railway 
vehicles,  pens,  loading  banks,  etc.,  used  for  animals ; 
the  prevention  of  overcrowding,  and  the  conveyance 
of  unfit  animals,  the  provision  of  water  supply  for 
animals  for  drinking  purposes  at  the  cattle  stations, 
which  are  over  400  in  number. 

45.  Those  remarks  refer  to  the  cattle  traffic,  but 
■can  you  give  us  any  statistics  of  the  animal  traffic  in 
Ireland  ? — In  1905  the  number  of  animals  that  were 
•conveyed  over  the  several  lines  of  railway  to  and 
from  markets,  fairs,  shows,  and  cattle  shipping  ports, 
and  other  places,  amounted  to  3,498,091.  Of  these, 
iiorses  numbered.  84,069 ; cattle,  1,320,391 ; sheep, 
1,134,529  ; swine,  959,102. 

46.  That  is  for  the  year  1905? — Yes. 

47.  You  have  got  the  figures  for  the  previous  years  ? 
— Yes,  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

48.  No.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  is  an 
increase  or  a decrease? — The  last  few  years  there  has 
been  rather  a decrease.  In  1902  there  were  more  than 
four  millions  carried. 

49.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  the  decrease  took  place — 
in  horses  or  cattle  ? — In  1902  the  number  of  horses  was 
74,964.  That  showed  a decrease.  In  cattle,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a large  increase,  the  total  num- 
ber being  1,586,618. 

50.  The  increase  was  in  cattle  that  year? — It  was 
also  in  swine,  the  total  number  carried  being  1,163,497. 

51.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing  the  exports 
during  1905? — The  number  of  cattle  exported  to  Great 
Britain  was  749,131 ; of  sheep,  700,626 ; swine, 
363,823  ; goats,  2,291 ; horses,  30.723  ; asses  and  mules, 
1,733  ; making  a total  of  1,848,327  animals. 

52.  Does  your  Department  exercise  any  supervision 
■over  the  transit  of  this  large  cattle  traffic? — Yes  ; there 
are  four  transit  inspectors  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  they  are  constantly  travelling  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  in- 
clude visiting  the  railway  stations,  especially  those  at 
or  near  places  where  fairs  and  markets  are  being  held, 
to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  orders  are  duly- 
observed  as  regards  suitable  provision  for  the  recep- 
tion, accommodation,  loading  and  unloading  of  cattle, 
.the  fittings  of  railway  vehicles,  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, and  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of.  the 
pens,  trucks,  &c. 

53.  Are  these  men  in  uniform  ? — No. 

54.  I suppose  they  are  well  known  to  the  railway 
companies  ? — They  get  well  known.  They  correspond 
exactly  to  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  England,  and  discharge  the  same  duties. 

55.  Do  you  think  they  have  done  any  good  ? — De- 
cidedly. We  also  have  a large  staff  of  inspectors  at 
ports,  who  examine  the  animals  before  they  are 
shipped. 

56.  In  addition  to  the  four  inspectors  ? — Yes  ; but 
that  is  a matter  that  relates  more  to  sea  transit. 

57.  Do  you  think  that  the  complaints  from  the  public 
generally  have  decreased  since  the  appointment  of  these 
inspectors  ? — At  one  time  the  complaints  that  the  De- 
partment, the  old  Veterinary  Department,  received 
were  very  numerous,  but  of  late  years  we  get  very  few. 

I do  not  think  we  had  more  than,  probably,  half  a 
dozen  this  year,  if  so  many. 

58.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  traffic? — Notwith- 
standing the  large  traffic. 

59.  You  have  only  had  half  a dozen  or  so? — Of 
course,  there  may  have  been  many  complaints  made 
direct  to  the  companies  by  the  consignor's  for  all  we 
know. 

60.  Complaints  to  the  railway  companies  would  not 
come  under  your  notice? — No. 

61.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regal'd  to  the  way 
in  which  the  railway  companies  have  dealt  with  the 
cattle  traffic.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask,  is  the  feeling 
between  the  railway  companies  and  your  Department 
6f  a friendly  character? — Oh,  yes. 

62.  Answer  the  question  I put  just  now  ? — Since  the 
"Department  was  established  in  1900  improvements  Have 


been  effected  by  the  companies  on  representations  from 
the  Department  at  166  different  cattle  stations.  I,  per- 
haps, might  give  some  few  instances  to  show  the  kind 
of  thing.  At  Amiens- street  Station  a new  cattle  bank 
was  provided ; at  Antrim  a new  double  bank,  new 
pens,  concrete  flooring 

63.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
details  now.  I want  your  general  evidence  on  the  way 
in  which  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. What  is  the  practice  of  the  railway  companies 
with  regard  to  the  running  of  specials  with  cattle  ? — 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
number  of  special  trains  that  are  run  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cattle  from  the  fairs ; and  on  one  line,  at  all 
events,  it  is  frequently  the  practice  to  run  a special  if 
there  are  animals  enough  to  fill  about,  ten  wagons. 

65.  They  run  a special  train  with  ten  trucks? — Yes. 
I will  not  say  always,  but  that  is  frequently  the 
case.  It  is  in  order  to  get  them  to  the  shipping  ports 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

66.  I think  you  have  had  evidence,  have  you  not, 
from  cattle  dealers  themselves  as  to  the  improved 
methods  of  dealing  with  cattle? — Oh,  yes.  Not  long  ago 
one  very  large  cattle  dealer  expressed  in  conversation 
with  one  of  our  travelling  inspectors  the  greatest  satis- 
faction as  to  the  improved  facilities  afforded  as  com- 
pared with  the  case  many  years  ago. 

67.  Improved  facilities  granted  by  the  railway  com- 
panies?— Yes  ; for  the  loading  and  despatch  of  cattle. 

68.  _ So  much  for  cattle.  Your  next  point  was  the 
transit  of  produce.  What  do  you  include  as  produce — 
I suppose  agricultural  produce? — Mainly.  Butter, 
eggs,  fruit,  and  fish. 

69.  How  does  your  Department  become  concerned 
with  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce? — The  way  in 
which  the  Department  became  concerned  with  the 
transit  of  produce  was  owing  to  the  definition  of  the 
expression  “the  purposes  of  agricultural  and  rural  in- 
dustries” given  in  section  30  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  1899.  It  says  that  the  ex- 
pression, “the  purposes  of  agricultural  and  rural  in- 
dustries,” includes  a large  number  of  matters  which 
I need  not  now  specify,  and  then  it  adds  at  the  end, 
“and  also  includes  the  aiding  or  facilitating  of  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  produce.” 

70.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Department  on  that?— 
The  Department  carefully  considered  the  matter  in, 
1900,  and  it  was  their  view  that  one  of  the  best  means 
of  effecting  that  object  was  to  lay  and  secure,  as  far 
as  they  could,  that  the  Irish  produce  should  be  placed 
on  the  markets  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in  order 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  imports. 

71.  What  was  the  first  step  the  Department  took  to 
carry  out  those  views? — They  instituted  a comprehen- 
sive investigation,  through  their  inspectors,  into  the 
conditions  under  which  butter,  eggs,  fish,  and  other 
articles  of  perishable  produce  were  packed  and  sent  by 
the  consignors,  conveyed  by  the  railway  and  shipping 
companies,  and  put  on  the  markets  both  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain.  As  a result  of  this  inquiry  the  Depart- 
ment obtained  a body  of  evidence  showing  that  a state 
of  things  existed  which  was  capable  of  very  much 
improvement  as  regards  the  methods  of  packing  and 
consigning  these  articles  of  produce,  the  handling  of 
the  consignments  by  road,  rail,  and  sea,  the  keeping 
the  goods  for  sale,  and  placing  them  on  the  markets. 

72.  Was  your  inquiry  made  on  the  Continent  as  to 
how  the  produce  was  packed,  or  was  the  inquiry  made 
in  England  alone? — In  Ireland  and  England  mainly. 
Inquiries  were  also  made  in  Denmark. 

73.  It  was  found  that  the  packing  of  these  articles 
was  done  in  a much  better  way  from  Denmark,  for  in- 
stance, than  from  Ireland? — Yes,  and  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  foreign  produce  was  watched  at  the  ports 
of  landing,  and  also  in  the  Manchester  and  other 
markets. 

74.  Mr.  Sexton. — Watched  by  whom? — By  our  in- 
spectors. 

75.  The  Chairman. — Having  got  the  information  and 
the  reports  from  your  inspectors,  what  action  did  your 
Department  take?— They  then  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  the  railway  companies  and  the  shipping 
companies,  and  all  the  consignors  whose  names  and 
addresses  they  could  ascertain,  and  caused  circulars  to 
be  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  carrying 
•companies,  describing  the  various  causes  that  led  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  produce  by  ih- 
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time  of  its  arrival  at  the  places  of  sale,  and  making 
suggestions  by  which  an  improvement  might  be  brought 
about.  They  also  addressed  a circular  to  all  the 
known  consignors  of  butter  urging  improved  construc- 
tion of  boxes,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  better  methods 
of  packing,  and  more  careful  handling  of  the  pack- 
ages while  being  conveyed  to  the  railway  companies 
premises.  Another  circular  was  addressed  to  the 
consignors  of  Irish  eggs,  on  the  same  lines,  making 
suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by  which  defects  might 
be  obviated. 

76.  Did  you  go  a step  further  than  the  sending  out 
of  circulars  ?— Yes ; we  had  conferences  and  interviews 
with  the  railway  and  steamship  companies’  representa- 
tives on  the  subject,  and  whenever  it  was  possible  our 
inspectors  visited  the  consignors. 

77.  Did  your  inspectors  go  to  the  railway  stations, 
and  see  matters  for  themselves  ?— Yes ; the  transit  in- 
spectors visited  the  railway  stations. 

78.  Your  inspectors  would  then  go  to  the  station,  and 
if  they  saw  what  they  considered  an  improper  package, 
or  a package  being  improperly  dealt  with,  would  they 
make  a representation  to  you?— Yes. 

79.  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  a report?— We 
write  to  the  railway  companies. 

80.  Do  you  find  complaints  of  that  kind  dealt  with 
favourably  by  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

81.  And  you  also  communicate,  I suppose,  with  the 
consignor? — Yes,  if  it  is  a matter  in  which  the  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  point  to  some  carelessness  on  his 
part. 

82.  Do  you  think  that  the  course  you  have  adopted 
has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country? — All  the  evidence  we  can  get  points 
to  that  conclusion ; and  we  are  informed  from  various 
sources  that  the  claims  for  injury  to  consignments 
during  transit  have  considerably  reduced,  and  certainly 
if  the  railway  employees  carry  out  the  instructions 
given  to  them  by  the  companies  there  should  be  a very 
marked  effect.  The  companies  not  only  instruct  their 
servants  as  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  con- 
signments. but  they  also  ask  them  to  see,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  carters  coming  into  the  stations  should 
unload  with  care,  and  not  handle  the  packages  care- 
lessly. Several  instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
where  the  railway  companies  have  dealt  very  severely 
with  employees  guilty  of  culpable  neglect. 

83.  It  appears  to  me,  from  what  you  say,  that  the 
railway  companies  are  doing  all  they  possibly  can  to 
facilitate  transit  of  this  particular  character  ?— That 
is  my  opinion ; and  I should  add  that  they  give  the 
fullest  facilities  to  our  inspectors  to  see  how  the  goods 
are  handled. 

84.  No  doubt  you  have  complaints  about  delays,  for 
instance  in  delivery  ? — Yes ; we  have  a good  many  com- 
plaints from  time  to  time. 

85.  What  do  you  mean  by  a good  many? — In  the 
past  three  years  we  had  seventy-eight  complaints 
addressed  to  us ; perhaps  that  is  not  a good  many. 

86.  I would  say  very  few? — Yes. 

87.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  you  had  com- 
plaints, what  is  the  result,  speaking  generally  ? — That 
the  delays  mainly  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel. 

88.  Not  on  this? — Not  on  this.  In  nearly  all  the 
cases  the  consignments  were  sent  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  it  was  when  they 
got  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and  went  over 
cross  lines,  or  branch  lines,  or  perhaps  to  rather  out- 
of-the-way  places  off  the  main  lines  of  traffic  that  there 
was  delay. 

89.  You  say  distinctly  that  you  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  delay  was  on  the  other 
side  ? — Yes. 

90.  And  not  on  this  side? — Yes. 

91.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion,  I be- 
lieve, as.  to  the  arrangements  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  Irish  and  foreign  produce? — Yes. 

92.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that? — There 
have  been  unfavourable  comparisons  drawn,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Danish  pro- 
duce is  put  on  the  market:  but  Danish  butter  arrives 
in  large  cargoes  on  certain  days  in  the  week  only, 
and  at  only  two  or  three  ports,  whereas  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  consignments  are  small  in  quantity,  and 
they  go  through  about  eighteen  ports  in  Ireland  at 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night  by  goods  trains  and 
passenger  trains,  and  are  shipped  to  as  many  ports  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  for  traffic  of 


that  class  to  be  distributed  to  the  numerous  places  of 
destination. 

93.  Tell  me,  as  a matter  of  curiosity,  is  there  much 
Danish  butter  imported  into  Ireland  ?— Oh,  yes,  a good- 
deal,  during  ithe  winter  season  especially. 

94.  We  have  a note  here  about  your  inspectors  visit- 
ing the  carrying  companies  premises — I don’t  know 
what  point  you  want  to  make  upon  that? — That  re- 
lates to  Great  Britain.  The  Inspectors  not  only  see- 
the produce  at  the  Irish  stations,  and  at  the  ports  of 
shipment,  but  they  also  follow  it  as  much  as  they  can- 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  carrying  com- 
panies have  very  courteously  allowed  our  Inspectora- 
te visit  their  stations  and  stores  on  the  routes  by  which 
the  Irish  butter  and  eggs  are.  conveyed  to  the  British 
markets,  to  see  exactly  what  goes  on;  they  have  given 
our  inspectors  authority  to  visit  these  various  places. 

95.  I understand  your  Department  have  sent  their 
own  inspectors  to  England  to  follow  butter  ? — Yes ; to- 
see  exactly  how  it  is  dealt  with  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel. 

96.  In  the  interests  of  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try ? — Certainly. 

97.  Well,  is  it  a fact  that  you  have  got  an  inspector 
resident  on  the  other  side  now? — Yes.  We  found 
that  the  work  was  becoming  so  great  that  the  officers- 
available  at  this  side  of  the  channel  could  not  cope  with 
it,  and  consequently  there  is  an  inspector  now  per- 
manently stationed  in  Great  Britain. 

98.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  had  any  beneficial 
result  ? — Well,  he  has  not  been  very  long  there. 

99.  How  long? — About  six  months;  but  from  the- 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  by  prominent  people 
in  the  Irish  trade  in  letters  to  newspapers,  and  in 
other  ways,  we  judge  that  it  has  had  a beneficial 
result.  Of  course  he,  as  well  as  all  our  other  inspec- 
tors, interviews  the  British  merchants  to  ascertain, 
from  them  in  what  respects  the  Irish  produce  can  be 
improved,  and  to  obtain  from  them  any  suggestions 
as  to  what  might  be  done. 

100.  You  have  inspectors  running  about  Ireland,  and 
a permanent  inspector  in  England,  and  in  many  other 
ways  your  Department  seems  to  have  been  very  active 
in  promoting  this  particular  traffic,  and  what  has  been 
the  result,  generally,  as  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned?— As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  a good- 
many  improvements  have  been  effected  within  the  last 
few  years.  On  the  Irish  railways,  for  instance,  goods 
trains  have  been  accelerated,  and  in  some  instances, 
where  the  trains  had  not  been  quite  suitable  to  the- 
requirements  of  the  districts,  the  companies  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  producers  the  passenger  service,, 
between  certain  points,  at  goods  traffic  rates. 

101.  If  there  has  not  been  a goods  train  available- 
they  have  undertaken  to  carry  by  passenger  train 
rather  than  lose  the  market  ? — Quite  so,  and  at  the 
goods  train  rates.  For  instance,  Ballyshannon  and' 
that  district,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  to- 
Greenore,  where  there  is  conveyance  by  passenger 
trains  at  goods  rates.  Similar  arrangements  are  in- 
force  for  butter  sent  from  Enniskillen.  Cream  traffic 
is  also  carried  to  Greenore  by  the  boat  express. 

102.  You  think  all  these  improvements  and  condi- 
tions have  been  granted  particularly  on  the  suggestions 
of  your  Department? — Well,  it  had  something  to  do 
with  them,  I think. 

103.  At  any  rate  these  facilities  and  arrangements 
are  in  operation  on  the  railways? — Yes. 

104.  Never  mind  who  started  them,  they  must  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  producer,  whatever  the  article, 
cream,  or  butter,  or  eggs,  or  anything  else  ? — Certainly. 

105.  You  agree  to  that? — Certainly.  There  axe  also 
other  improvements. 

106.  What  other  improvements? — There  are  special 
butter  wagons.  There  are  about  thirty  refrigerators,, 
and  over  fifty  other  special  butter  wagons. 

107.  Provided  specially  for  that  traffic? — Yes.  A 
third  improvement  that  has  been  observed  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  is  the  increased  cleanliness  of  the 
vehicles  used  for  this  traffic,  and  a fourth  is  the 
greater  care  taken  by  the  companies’  servants  in  hand- 
ling boxes  of  butter  and  eggs,  so  as  to  guard  against 
breakages. 

108.  You  referred  to  special  tracks  for  butter,  re- 
frigerating vans  and  so  on? — Yes. 

109.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that? — 
Nothing  special.  The  company  only  charge  li.  6 d. 
extra  for  icing — Is.  6 d.  a ton. 

110.  Is  not  that  fair  ? — Yes. 
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111.  You  don’t  refer  to  it  as  being  unfair  ? — No, 
unfortunately  the  refrigerator  vans  are  not  as  much 
used  as  they  might  be. 

112.  Now,  various  applications  have  been  made  to 
your  Department  with  reference  to  other  means  of 
facilitating  transit — can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ? — 
Applications  have  been  made  to  construct  additional 
railways,  and  to  deepen  and  improve  canals  and 
waterways. 

113.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  matter? — Not 
in  that  direction.  The  funds  of  the  Department,  at 
■present,  would  not  admit  of  any  large  expenditure  for 
such  purposes.  The  consideration  of  questions  of  the 
Mnd  was  also  deferred  owing  to  the  possibilities  of 
motor  transit. 

114.  Instead  of  light  railways,  do  you  mean? — No, 
but  some  years  ago  there  was  a motor  transit  scheme 
proposed  by  Lord  Iveagh  and  Lord  Pirrie,  and 
the  Department  thought,  perhaps,  that  motor  transit 
might  be  very  much  used,  and  in  that  connection  the 
Department  had  a considerable  number  of  proposed 
routes  visited  by  an  inspector  with  a view  to  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  possibilities  of  traffic,  and  his 
reports  were  communicated  to  the  promoters  of  the 
■scheme. 

115.  I don’t  know  that  I need  ask  you  what  the 
outcome  of  that  scheme  was — I think  I will  ask  Lord 
Pirrie. 

116.  Lord  Pirrie. — Oh,  ask  the  witness. 

117.  Witness. — There  was  a difficulty  about  the 
roads  and  the  reconstruction  of  culverts  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

118.  Chairman. — I suppose  really  the  strengthening 
of  culverts? — Yes. 

119.  In  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
has  the  Department  done  anything  officially  when 
Bills  have  been  in  Parliament? — In  recent  Railway 
Bills,  during  the  last  few  years,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  get  inserted  clauses  requiring  the  company  to  supply 
to  the  Department  information  as  to  the  races  charged 
for  the  conveyance  of  traffic,  and  to  give  to  the  De- 
partment direct  notice  of  any  proposed  increases  of 
rates,  and  to  give  a month’s  notice.  Under  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  a fortnight’s 
notice  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  Department  notice  at  all.  Of  course  these 
clauses  are  added  with  a view  to  the  Department  taking 
action  to  oppose  any  change,  if  thought  right. 

120.  Have  you  been  pretty  successful  in  getting 

these  clauses  inserted  in  Irish  Bills? — Yes.  There 

have  been  no  very  large  Bills,  I mean  Bills  relating  to 
.great  lengths  of  railway,  passed  very  recently,  but  in 
the  Bills  for  the  Mullingar,  Kells,  and  Drogheda  line, 
the  Strabane,  Raphoe,  and  Convoy  line,  the  Newry, 
Keady  and  Tynan  railway,  and  the  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  Railway  Bill  for  the  Donegal  line,  they 
have  been  inserted. 

121.  That  is  the  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  and 
the  Midland  of  England  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Donegal  railway  ? — Yes. 

122.  You  got  the  clause  inserted  there  ? — Yes,  and  in 
the  Cork  City  Railways  Bill,  and  also  in  the  Mid- 
land (Belfast)  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Pur- 
chase Act. 

123.  Now,  what  are  the  powers  of  your  Department 
with  reference  to  railway  rates?— Section  17  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1899 
provides  that  “ the  Department  may  take  such  steps 
as  they  think  proper  for  appearing  as  complainant 
■on  behalf  of  any  persons  aggrieved  in  reference  to  any 
matter  (other  than  a matter  affecting  the  Postmaster- 
'General)  which  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine.” 

124.  That  is  Section  17  ? — Section  17. 

125.  Is  there  any  further  provision  in  that  Act?— 
there  is  provision  as  to  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Department  under  the  first  part  of  the  section,  to  the 
effect  that  such  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purposes  of 
agricultural  and  technical  instruction. 

126.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Rural  industries  ?— Yes.  I should 
nave  said  agriculture  and  rural  industries. 

127.  Chairman.  You  could  not  find  money  to 
appear  for  an  individual  ?— Well,  the  view  of  the  De- 
partment  is  that  it  should  be  a matter  of  general 
public  importance. 

128.  General  public  interest  ?— Yes,  and  not  the 
case  of  one  individual. 


129.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  under  this 
clause  ? — I will  give  that  further  on. 

130.  I understand  that  you,  as  a Department,  can 
find  the  expenses  of  an  appeal  to  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners if,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  public  ? — That  is  so. 

131.  The  Department  would  pay  the  costs  and  it 
would  not  fall  on  the  body  or  individual  taking  the 
action? — That  i6  so. 

132.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  detail 
all  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Commissioners? — No. 

133.  They  are  pretty  familiar  to  ns.  What  about 
the  Board  of  Trade  ? Have  they  powers  if  they  think 
there  is  any  ground  of  complaint  ? — Yes  under  Section 
6 of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  of  1873,  any  per- 
son complaining  of  a violation  or  contravention  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1854,  as  to  affording 
proper  facilities  for  the  forwarding  of  traffic,  may 
apply  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  and 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  alleging  any 
such  violation  or  contravention,  any  person  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  provisions  of  Section  8 of  the  Act 
of  1888,  any  of  the  following  authorities  may  apply  to 
the  Commissioners  without  proof  that  they  are  ag- 
grieved, that  is  to  say,  any  Harbour  Board,  any 
Borough  Council,  any  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions,  any 
urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority,  any  association 
of  traders,  or  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  of  agriculture 
as  may  obtain  a certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  it  is  a proper  body  to  make  such  a complaint; 
and  Section  54  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Act  of  1888 
provides  that  the  expenses  of  the  local  authority  in 
complaining  to  the  Commissioners  may  be  defrayed 
out  of  their  rates.  As  the  Board  of  Trade  is  referred 
to  in  this  section  perhaps  I may  state  that  they  have 
powers  also  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts 
with  reference  to  complaints  of  unreasonable  charges 
or  unfair  treatment.  Section  31  of  the  Act  of  1888  pro- 
vides that  whenever  any  person  receiving  or  sending, 
or  desiring  to  receive  or  send  goods  on  any  railway, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  railway  company  is  charging  him 
an  unfair  or  unreasonable  rate  of  charge,  or  is  in  any 
other  respect  treating  him  in  an  oppressive  or  un- 
reasonable manner,  he  may  complain  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  they  think  there  is 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  may  call  upon  the 
railway  company  for  an  explanation,  and  endeavour 
to  .settle  amicably  the  differences  between  the  com- 
plainant and  the  railway  company. 

134.  That  is  the  arbitration  clause  ? — The  concilia- 
tion clause.  The  Board  of  Trade  have,  however,  no 
power  to  enforce  their  decision,  and  if  a friendly 
settlement  cannot  be  arrived  at,  it  would  be  open  to 
the  complainants  to  appeal  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  cases 
under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Acts  in  which  a com- 
plaint to  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  conciliation 
clause  and  the  failure  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  effect 
an  amicable  settlement  are  necessary  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  the  power  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners to  entertain  any  complaint — firstly  when 
a person  complains  under  Section  25  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888  with  regard  to  matters 
relating  to  through  rates,  and  secondly  in  every  case  of 
complaint  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
of  1894,  against  rates  which  have  been  raised  since 
1892.  Then,  further,  it  would  seem  that  unless  there 
is  a question  of  undue  preference  involved  a com- 
plaint to  the  Railway  Commissioners  would  not  lie 
against  a rate  that  is  within  the  maximum  that  the 
railway  companies  are  entitled  to  charge  under  the 
Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction  Railway,  &c.,  Order 
Confirmation  Act  of  1892,  and  which  rate  had  not 
been  increased  since  31st  December,  1892.  In  such 
cases  as  these  the  only  remedy,  apparently,  would  be 
for  the  persons  who  consider  such  rate  unreasonable 
or  oppressive,  to  make  a complaint  under  the  Concilia- 
tion Clause.  The  Department,  however,  can  represent 
complaints  directly  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners. 

135.  That  is  your  Department? — Yes.  In  a class 
of  cases  such  as  those  of  undue  preference  or  defective 
traffic  facilities. 

136.  Do  you  think  it  is  generally  known  in  Ireland 
that  you  have  these  powers  ? — I think  it  is.  because 
the  question  of  railway  transit  and  rates  has  been 
frequently  discussed  at  public  meetings,  at  meetings 
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Oct  12  1006  °f  various  industrial  conferences,  and  the  recently- 

’ ' ' formed  Industrial  Development  Associations 

Mr.  Iiobert  137.  One  minute.  Is  that  an  Association  in  Dublin 
Cantrell,  or  in  Ireland  generally? — There  is  a central  body,  I 
i.s  o.,  Depart-  think,  but  there  is  an  Association  at  Cork,  and 
meut  of  Agri-  another  at  Drogheda,  and  several  others,  but  I think 
culture  ami  there  is  a central  one  also.  And  the  question  has  also 

TnafriirKnii  been  brought  forward  at  several  meetings  of  the 

Council  of  Agriculture — that  is  a body  that  was  estab 
Constitution  lished  under  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
of  the  Council  tion  Act,  and  which  consists  of  two  members  who  are 

of  Agri-  appointed  by  the  County  Council  of  each  county  in 

culture.  Ireland,  and  a number  of  persons  resident  in  each 

province  equal  to  the  number  of  counties  in  the  pro- 
vince, appointed  by  the  Department.  The  majority 
therefore  is  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
County  Councils,  and  it  consists  of  104  members  in  all. 
The  Council  of  Agriculture  meets  periodically,  and  at 
a good  many  of  their  meetings  this  question  of  railway 
transit  has  been  discussed,  and  they  all  appear  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Department’s  powers.  Their  pro- 
ceedings are  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  I 
should  imagine  that  a general  knowledge  has  been 
obtained  of  the  Department's  powers. 

Action  taken  138.  Of  course  your  Department  would  have  to  con- 
* by  the  De-  sider,  if  any  application  was  made  under  this  Section 
partment  on  17,  whether  it  was  of  sufficient  public  importance  for 
receipt  of  them  to  act? — Certainly. 

complaints.  139.  in  other  words,  as  you  suggested  just  now,  if 
it  was  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  public  they 
would  act  ? — That  is  so.  If  the  case  was  of  sufficient 
importance. 

140.  Now,  I will  put  a question  that  I was  putting 
before — how  many  times  have  you  been  invited  tt> 
appear  before  the  Commissioners  under  this  section  ? — 
How  many  times  we  have  been  invited  to  appear  I 
could  hardly  say. 

141.  How  many  times  have  you  appeared  ? — The  De- 
partment only  felt  it  necessary  to  appear  on  one 
occasion. 

142.  One  occasion  ? — Yes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1901,  or  early  in  1902,  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  gave  public  notice, 
in  pursuance  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Amalga- 
mation Acts  of  1900,  under  which  they  absorbed 
the  then  existing  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  Wa- 
terford and  Central  Ireland  Railway  Companies,  of 
an  application  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners for  their  sanction  to  an  increase  in  the  rates 
then  in  operation  for  the  carriage,  amongst  other 
things,  of  artificial  manures,  grains,  feeding  stuffs 
and  other  products,  between  a number  of  stations 
along  their  line.  Numerous  objections  to  these 
proposals  were  lodged  by  local  authorities,  associa- 
tions, and  other  persons  either  directly  connected  with, 
or  interested  in  the  commercial  progress  and  activity 
of  the  districts  affected,  and  very  strong  representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  Department  to  enter  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  a 
large  number  of  these  objectors.  The  Department, 
having  fully  considered  the  matter,  decided  to  oppose 
the  application.  Other  objectors  appeared  on  their 
own  behalf  and  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  the  Company 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  sufficient 
grounds  existed  for  the  contemplated  increase  of  rates. 

143.  In  other  words,  your  opposition  was  success- 
ful ' The  opposition  was  successful,  ours  and  the 

other  objectors. 

144.  That  is  the  only  case  where  you  actually  ap- 
peared?—That  is  the  only  case.  There  has  been  no 
other  instance  brought  under  our  notice  of  the  increase 
of  rates. 

145.  Has  your  Department  received  complaints  with 
regard  to  other  matters  in  connection  with  railway 
management  or  railway  traffic  ? — Yes,  we  have  received 
from  time  to  time  a number  of  complaints  as  to 
alleged  excessive  rates,  over-charges,  or  want  of 
through  rates  and  such  like  matters. 

146.  May  I ask  what  through  rate— in  this  country 
or  to  Great  Britain  ? — Sometimes  in  Ireland,  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  it  meant  through  rates  for  exportation 
to  Great  Britain. 


148.  You  do  not  put  them  in  the  wastepaper  basket  ? 
—No.  Instead  of  putting  them  in  the  wastepaper 
basket,  or  embarking  in  costly  litigation,  we  try  by 
representations  to  and  negotiations  with  the  railway 
companies  to  have  the  matter  settled  in  an  amicable 
way,  and  we  take  it  up  by  correspondence  and  then 


by  personal  interview  with  the  proper  persons— tha 
managers. 

149.  You  go  as  far  as  personal  interviews? — Yes. 
Frequently. 

150.  With  the  managers  of  the  railways  ? — With  the 
managers. 

151.  Well,  now,  you  say  “ a number  of  com- 
plaints.” That  is  an  indefinite  expression? — Yes.; 

152.  What  complaints  have  you  had — let  us  have- 
it  out? — From  1st  April,  1900,  till  30th  June,  1906, 
we  had  157. 

153.  That  seems  to  be  infinitesimal  ? — It  is  not  very 
large  in  six  years. 

154.  I suppose  the  bulk  of  these  complaints  refer 
to  agricultural  products? — Yes. 

155.  Most  of  them? — The  bulk  of  them. 

156.  How  many  complaints  had  you  in  that  period 
with  regard  to  local  rates? — Seventy-six  as  regards- 
local  rates,  and  eighty-one  as  regards  through  rates. 

157.  Do  I understand  that  these  are  the  figures  for 
the  same  period,  from  1st  April,  1900,  till  the  30thu 
June,  1906? — Yes. 

158.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  those  are  the- 
only  complaints? — Those  are  the  only  complaints  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  Department. 

159.  I mean  that.  We  are  dealing  with  the  De- 

partment ? — Of  course  we  see  from  time  to  time  in  the- 
ne  wsp  apers 

160.  Never  mind  the  newspapers.  These  are  the 
only  complaints  we  have  received  directly. 

161.  Having  had  the  complaints,  and  having  made- 
representations  to  the  railway  companies,  and  having 
had  personal  interviews  with  the  managers  of  the 
companies,  what  has  been  the  result  of  it  all  ? — Well, 
in  sixty-six  cases  reductions  of  the  existing  rates  or 
refunds  were  granted  (in  thirty-seven  cases  of  local 
rates,  and  twenty-nine  of  through  rates),  and  in  four- 
teen cases  new  through  rates  were  issued.  In  forty- 
seven  cases,  after  the  inquiry  was  made,  it  did  not 
seem  that  the  Department  could,  with  advantage,, 
pursue  the  matter  further. 

162.  In  other  words,  that  the  complaints  were  un- 
reasonable?— In  some  instances  the  Complaints  were 
unsustained,  and  in  other  cases  they  did  not  refer  to- 
a subject  for  which  there  was  a legal  remedy.  In 
twelve  cases,  when  we  communicated  the  companies- 
reply  with  the  object  of  getting  further  observations,, 
the  complainants  did  not  pursue  the  matter. 

163.  In  other  words,  I suppose  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  and  with  the  ex 
planations  ? — I do  not  know  what  was  in  their  minds, 
but  they  did  not  let  us  know.  In  eighteen  cases  in- 
quiries are  still  in  progress,  that  is  of  the  cases  up  till 
3_0th  June,  last,  for  we  have  had  several  complaints 
since  then.  When  I say  several — well,  half  a dozen. 

That  is  all  that  I want  to  ask,  Mr.  Cantrell, 
Mr.  Sexton,  will  you  examine  him  ? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

164.  What  means  of  information  have  you  at  the- 
Department  as  to  the  legal  maximum  rates  or  the  ac- 
tual rates  in  force? — The  legal  maximum  rates  are- 
fixed  under  the  Athenry  and  Ennis  Act  which  we  have, 

165.  And  as  to  the  rates  actually  in  force  ?— Well, 
the  companies  have  to  keep  the  rate-books  at  each 
station,  showing  the  rates  to  every  other  station  to- 
which  they  book,  and  that  is  accessible  to  any  person. 
Furthermore  we  go  to  the  head  office  and  examine  the- 
rate-books  there. 

166.  Tlie  information  is  accessible  ?— ' Yes,  certainly. 
There  is  a section  in  one  of  the  Railway  Acts  re- 
quiring that. 

167.  Chairman. — It  is  provided  for  under  the  Act 
Every  company  must  keep  a rate-book  at  the  station," 
and  it  is  accessible  to  the  public  at  every  reasonable 
time. 

168.  Mr.  Sexton.— Do  the  rate-books,  kept  at  the 

station,  include  any  special  or  exceptional  rates  ? Yes 

169.  Are  they  generally  lower  than  the  ordinary 
rate? — The  exceptional  rates  are  lower,  as  a rule  as- 
far  as  we  know. 

170.  It  is  said  that  the  special  and  exceptional  rates 
govern  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  in  Great  Britain 
Is  there  any  such  proportion  in  Ireland  ? — I could  not 
say.  I should  think  it  is  very  likely. 

171.  Do  the  rate  books  include  any  information  as 

to  drawbacks  or  rebates  allowed  to  any  consignors  ? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

172.  So  that  there  might  be  an  important  sphere  of 
railway  administration,  as  between  one  trader  and 
another,  of  which  the  public  have  no  information  ?— 
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I fancy  there  may  be.  Of  course,  we  cannot  say 
definitely,  but  it  is  quite  possible  rebates  are  granted 
to  certain  traders. 

173.  That  would  be  a secret  matter? — It  does  not 
usually  ' appear  on  the  rate  books. 

174.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  available  to  the  public  any- 
where ? — I do  not  think  so. 

175.  You  have  found  it  necessary,  it  appears,  to 

apply  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  in  Private  Bills  to 
entitle  you  to  information  as  to  rates  and  proposed 
increases  of  rates? — Yes,  we  thought  is  as  well 

176.  Certainly;  but  you  had  to  do  it? — Well,  the 
railway  companies  are  always  ready  to  give  us  infor- 
mation, but  it  was  thought  as  well  to  have  it  put  down 
as  a statutory  requirement. 

177.  I perfectly  agree,  but  in  order  to  assure  your- 
selves you  had  to'  make  it? — We  thought  it  a useful 
thing  to  have  it  inserted  in  all  Bills. 

178.  You  have  got  it  into  two  or  three  'ittle  Bills 
up  to  the  present. 

179.  And  with  regard  to  these  two  or  three  little 
railways  you  expect  to  receive  the  information  you 
require? — The  difference  is  this,  that  if  we  ask  the 
companies  to  supply  us  with  information  as  to 
any  particular  rates  they  will  send  it  instead  of  our 
having  to  go  for  it  to  the  stations  and  make  it  out 
for  ourselves. 

179a.  They  will  have  to  do  it  ? — They  are  obliged. 

180.  In  other  cases  they  could  send  you  to  look  for 
it? — That  is  the  way  we  used  to  get  the  information — 
by  examining  the  books  at  local  stations ; but  there  is 
no  objection  to  bur  examining  the  books  at  the  head 
office. 

181.  Apart  from  increases  of  rates  what  is  the  other 
information  you  secure  by  these  clauses? — That  in 
the  case  of  any  proposed  increase  of  rates  they  shall 
give  a month’s  notice  instead  of  fourteen  days  re- 
quired under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts, 
and  that  besides  being  published  in  the  way  required 
by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts,  the  notice 
shall  be  stmt  direct  to  the  Department,  as  I believe  it 
is  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

182.  Can  you  say,  by  reference  precisely  to  facts, 
whether  the  action  of  the  Department  has  promoted 
the  interests  of  this  country  either  by  increasing  the 
exports  of  food  products  to  which  you  have  paid 
special  attention,  or  by  decreasing  the  imports  which 
compete  with  Irish  products  in  Irish  markets?— I 
could  not  give  any  information  on  those  points. 
There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  the  Irish  ex- 
ports or  imports.  The  Department  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  two  years  in  compiling  those  statistics, 
and  the  first  volume  is  in  the  press  and  about  to  be 
issued,  and  it  will  relate  simply  to  the  exports  and 
imports  for  the  year  1904.  But  as  regards  any 
period  antecedent  to  that  there  is  no  definite  informa- 

183.  You  have  an  impression  that  your  action 
has  been  useful,  but  at  present  you  are  not  able  to 
verify  that  impression  by  reference  to  exact  facts'?— 
When  you  say  “useful”  you  -mean  useful  as  regards 
increased  quantity  of  produce  ? • 

184.  I mean  useful,  firstly,  in  increasing  the  food 
exports  in  which  you  take  an  interest;  secondly,  in 
reducing  the  imports  which  compete  with  the  Irish 
producer  in  his  own  market ; and,  thirdly,  in  getting 
the  Irish  producer  better  prices  for  what  lie  has  to 
sell.  Can  you  give  exact  evidence  on  any  of  these 
three  points  ? — I cannot  give  you  any  direct  evidence. 

185.  The  General  Council  of  Agriculture  appears 
to  be  a very  influential  and  representative  body.  You 
said  it  consisted  of  two  members  elected  by  each 
County  Council  and  one  gentleman  from  each  county, 
nominated  by  the  Department? — Yes,  two  appointed 
by  the  County  Council,  and  a number  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  each  province  equal  to  the  number  of  counties 
in  the  province  appointed  by  the  Department. 

186.  Did  that  Council,  last  year,  pass  a resolution 
declaring  that  the  present  system  of  cheap  through 
rates  and  high  inland  rates  of  transit  injuriously 
affect' agricultural  interests  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

187.  Was  that  a unanimous  resolution? — I won’t  be 
certain  ; I ; fancy  it  was. 

188.  They  called,  in  the  same  resolution,  for  this 
inquiry  ? — For  this  inquiry. 

189.  Do  I rightly  understand  that  there  are  only- 
two  sections  of  this  Act  of  1899  which  lay  special 
responsibility  upon  your  Department  in  relation  to 
transit? — So  far  as  I am  aware,  that  is  so. 

190.  Section  30  defines  the  “purposes  of  agriculture 
and  rural  industries,”  which  you  have  been  incor- 


porated to  promote,  as  including  the  “ aiding  and 
lacilitating  the  carriage  and  distribution  of.  pro- 
duce ” ? — Yes. 

191.  Do  you  interpret  that  latter  provision  as  re- 
lating only  to  conditions  of  transit  and  not  to  rates  ? — 
We  have  not  interpreted  it  as  relating  to  rates. 

192.  I ask  the  question  because  I think  I have  read 
in  one  of  the  reports  that  you  interpret  it  as  only 
referring  to  what  you  call  facilitating  conditions  and 
modes  of  transit  ? — Yes.  I think  that  has  been  the 
reading. 

193.  You  are  not  a legal  man? — No. 

194.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  a narrow  reading? 
How  can  you  better  facilitate  the  carriage  of  produce 
or  aid  the  distribution  than  by  reducing  the  rates? — 
I think  everybody  would  agree  that  a large  reduction 
of  rates  in  any  country,  either  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, would  have  a material  influence  on  an  agricul- 
tural industry,  but  the  Department  has  no  power  to 
reduce  rates. 

195.  I am  wondering  what  lawyer  advised  you  that 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  rural  in- 
dustries, including  the  aiding  and  facilitating  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  produce,  did  not  bear  any 
reference  to  the  level  of  the  rates? — I would  not  say 
it  did  not  bear  any  reference  to  that  level,  but  the 
point  is  that  the  Department  cannot  reduce  the  rates. 

196.  It  may  aid  and  facilitate  by  endeavouring  to 
procure  a reduction  from  those  who  can  reduce  them. 
I understand  your  action  under  Section  30  is  limited 
to  facilities,  conditions,  and  means  of  transit? — That 

197.  In  administering  this  section  you  can  act  on 
your  own  motion.  It  differs  from  Section  17  in  that 
respect  ? — Quite  so. 

198.  Your  action  has  been  to  address  two  or  three 
circulars  about  the  transit  of  butter  and  eggs  to  the 
consignors  and  to  the  carriers,  and  also  to  transmit 
to  the  carriers  what  you  call  “inquiries,”  founded 
upon  complaints  ?■ — No  ; something  more  than  that. 

199.  Well,  your  reports  show  that  you  have  sent  to 
the  companies,  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  report,  fifty- 
inquiries  as  to  the  transit  of  butter,  which  I assume 
to  be  founded  upon  this  section? — Yes;  but  have  not 
I already  explained  the  general  action  of  the  transit 
staff  ? 

200.  I am  not  asking  you  about  the  transit  staff 
now.  I am  asking  you  about  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the  companies? — Any 
matter  that  they  think  requires  attention  is  com- 
municated to  the  companies.  It  is  not  merely  com- 
plaints received  from  individuals,  but  every  matter 
that  is  reported  upon  by  our  inspectors. 

201.  The  summary  that  is  given  in  the  last  two  of 
your  reports — the  summary  of  inquiries  addressed  to 
the  companies  relates  to  the  transit  of  butter,  to  delay, 
damage  anil  pilferage  Of  butter,  and  they  are  founded 
upon  complaints  addressed  to 'you  ?-i-That  is  so.  Those 
are  complaints  from  outsiders;  but  in  addition  to  that 
there  are  a large  number  of  matters  which  are  brought 
under  the  direct  notice  of  the  Department  by  their 
own  officers.- 

202.  These  are  not  recorded  in  any  summary?-— 
Not  those  coming  from  our  own  officers. 

203.  You  deal  with  them  by  personal  interviews 
more  than  by  correspondence  ?— The  matters  that  are 
brought  under  our  notice  by  our  own  inspectors  are 
dealt  with  by  correspondence. 

204.  There  is  no  record  of  them  in  your  report? — 
No.  Only  the  complaints  of  traders. 

205.  The  impression  that  I derived  from  a careful 
perusal  of  the  summaries  and  reports  made  to  the 
companies  under  Section  30,  was  that  in  some  cases 
they  admitted  an  error,  or  paid  an  overcharge,  in 
other  cases  they  said  the  transit  was  normal  or  the 
delay  unavoidable,  • and  generally  they  contented 
themselves  with  giving  particulars  of  the  delay, 
narrating  how -it  occurred,  and  there  the  matter 
ended  ?— They  promised,  in  many  cases,  to  do  better 
in  future. 

206.  Now  I come  to  Section  17.  The  difference 
between  Section  30  and  Section  17  is  that  you  may 
act  under  Section  30  on  your  own  motion,  and  under 
Section  17  you  have  to  be  put  in  motion  by  an 
aggrieved  person  ? — Quite  so. 

207.  That  is  a very  important  limitation  of  your 
powers  under  the  section? — It  is. 

208.  And  further,  the  money  to  pay  for  the  appear- 
ance before  the  Commissioners  has  to  be  found  out  of 
the  funds  placed  at  your  disposal  for  agriculture  and 
rural  industries  ? — Yes. 
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Oct.  12  1906.  209.  I gather  from  one  of  your  reports  that  jou 

— ' interpret  that  provision  to  mean  that  as  the  money 

Mr  Robert  comes  from  the  fund  provided  for  agriculture  and  rural 
Cantrell,  industries,  so  also  must  the  matter  complained  of  ap- 
i.B.o.,  Depart-  pertain  to  the  corresponding  objects? — We  take  up 
ment  of  Agn-  every  complaint  we  receive,  as  far  as  we  can,  but  if  it 
Technical'1  were  a case  of  appearing  before  the  Commissioners  we 
Instruction.  could  only  do  so>  according  to  our  legal  advisers,  in  a 

_ . . , matter  which  came  within  the  definition  of  agriculture 

01  rural  industries. 

able  action  to  210.  You  seem  to  be  a good  deal  hampered  by  your 
be  taken  by  legal  gentlemen? — I do  not  know  it  is  so  much  that 
the  Depart-  as  by  the  Act  itself. 

211.  It  is  a rather  strange  inference  that  because 
the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings  must  Le  paid  cut  of 
a certain  part  of  your  fund,  that  therefore  the  com- 
plaint must  relate  to  the  particular  matters  to  which 
those  funds  are  otherwise  applied  ? — Yes,  but  of  course 
the  opinion  was  given  not  merely  with  reference  to 
that  particular  clause,  but  when  it  is  read  in  con- 
nection with  other  sections  of  the  Act. 

Procedure  as  212.  Yes ; we  had  better  not  pursue  it.  We  are 
to  costs  in  the  laymen.  We  had  better  not  pursue  that  further. 
Court  of  the  What  is  the  procedure  as  to  costs  in  the  Court  cf  the 
rv?“_Wa-y  Railway  Commissioners? — No  costs  are  awarded. 

sionere'6  213.  So  that  whether  you  win  or  lose  you  have  to 

pay? — Whether  you  win  or  lose  you  have  to  pay.  I 
shall  read  the  section.  Section  2 of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1894 — “ In  proceedings  before  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  other  than  dis- 
putes between  two  or  more  companies,  the  Com- 
missioners shall  not  have  power  to  award  costs  on 
either  side,  unless  they  are  of  opinion  that  either 
the  claim  or  the  defence  has  been  frivolous  or  vexa- 
tious. ’ ’ 

214.  We  know  what  that  means.  In  the  one  case 
in  which  you  did  appear  before  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners,  I think  I understood  from  your 
reply  to  the  Chairman  that  numerous  other  bodies 
also  appeared  to  complain  ? — Yes,  other  bodies — Messrs. 
Guinness  & Co.  and  others  appeared. 

215.  And  you  all  succeeded? — Our  side  was  not 
heard  at  all.  The  company  failed  to  sustain  their 
case. 

216.  That  was  the  most  complete  form  of  success. 
You  were  not  even  asked  to  state  your  case  ? — No. 

217.  You  and  all  the  other  bodies  that  appeared  to 
oppose  the  increase  of  rates  had  to  pay  your  costs  ? — 
I do  not  know  about  the  other  bodies,  but  we  had. 

218.  What  did  it  cost  you  ? — Over  £1,000. 

219.  There  are  three  entries  in  the  last  three  re- 
ports for  law  costs,  coming  to  £1,200.  Does  that  all 
relate  to  this  case? — I do  not  know  which  it  refers 
to. 

220.  I find  in  the  “miscellaneous  expenses”  in  the 
last  three  years,  entries  called  “ law  costs,  Railway 
rates  inquiry,”  amounting  altogether  to  £1,200 
Would  that  be  the  costs  of  appearing  before  the  Com- 
missioners ? — That  includes  the  case  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  and  the  costs  of  clerks  and  others  em- 
ployed in  the  office. 

221.  How,  costs? — The  general  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  inquiries  into  rates  and  such  matters. 

222.  The  case  cost  you  £1,000?— Over  £1,000.  Of 
course  there  were  counsel’s  fees. 

223.  Where  did  the  Commissioners  sit  ? — In  Dublin. 

224.  If  you  had  had  to  go  anywhere  else  what  would 
the  costs  have  been  ? When  you  say  you  are  governed 
by  considerations  of  public  interest  in  deciding 
whether  you  will  appear  before  the  Commissioners, 
might  I suggest  that  perhaps  the  liability  to  incur  a 
bill  of  £1,000,  is  a deterrent  fact,  even  with  the  pro- 
spect of  victory.  If  you  were  defeated  would  you  have 
to  pay  the  company’s  costs?— No,  I don’t  say  that. 

224a.  Well,  I think  the  public  bodies  in  the  country 
have  been  taught  a severe  lesson  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  had  the  temerity  to  appear  before  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners— by  their  experience  as  to  costs?— 
Yes.  I cannot  recollect  what  other  bodies  appeared, 
but  I believe  the  firm  of  Guinness  & Co.  was  one. 

225.  I gather  that  there  were  numerous  other  ap- 
pearances as  well  as  your  own  in  that  case  ? Yes  as 

well  as  I remember. 

226.  You  went  before  the  Commissioners  in  that 

case  because  you  considered  that  the  attempt  of  the 
company  to  raise  the  rates  affected  a number  of 
stations,  and  therefore  a considerable  district? Yes. 

. 227.  How  did  you  differentiate  between  the  one  case 
m which  you  appeared  before  the  Commissioners  and 


the  hundred  or  more  cases  in  which  you  were  content 
to  limit  yourselves  to  writing  to  the  companies? — In 
the  first  place  in  none  of  the  other  cases  was  an  in- 
crease of  rates  involved.  The  cases  generally  related 
to  complaints  that  there  was  not  a through  rate,  or 
that  a rate  on  some  consignments  was  excessive,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  In  the  majority  of  these 
cases  they  were  complaints  made  by  an  individual 
trader  and  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the  companies, 
and  in  a large  number  of  cases  we  were  successful  in 
getting  what  we  asked  for. 

228.  I have  read,  also,  that  summary  of  what  you 
call  complaints,  addressed  to  the  companies,  and,  by 
the  way,  in  communicating  with  the  companies  you 
take  an  action  not  mentioned  or  contemplated  in  the 
section  ? — In  what  respect  is  that  ? 

229.  The  section  enacts  ’hat  the  Department  shall 
take  such  steps  as  you  think  proper  to  appear  before 
the  Commissioners,  but  in  every  case  but  one,  relevant 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  you  take 
not  the  action  contemplated  in  the  section,  but  other 
action.  May  I ask,  in  complaining  to  the  railway 
companies,  did  you,  before  you  complained,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rate  complained  of  as  being  ex- 
cessive— was,  in  your  judgment,  excessive? — Before 
inquiry. 

230.  No,  before  complaining.  You  receive  a com- 
plaint that  a rate  is  excessive,  or  that  in  any  other 
respect  >a  case  has  arisen  for  reference  to  the  Com- 
missioners. Do  you,  before  writing  to  the  companies 
to  complain,  come  to  the  conclusion,  or  form  the 
judgment,  that  the  rate  is  excessive,  or  that  there 
was  a case  for  reference  to  the  Commissioners? — Not 
before  we  communicate  with  the  companies.  In  the 
first  instance  we  usually  make  inquiries  through  our 
Inspector,  get  the  rate  'books  looked  up,  and  see  exactly 
what  the  state  of  the  case  is. 

231.  I expect  you  form  a judgment  before  you 
trouble  the  companies  with  it? — No. 

232.  Complain  first  and  judge  afterwards.  The 
rate  books  are  open  at  the  stations  ? — Yes. 

233.  Would  it  be  fair  to  complain  and  trouble  the 
companies  without  first  having  satisfied  yourself  that 
there  is  a cause  of  complaint? — I do  not  think  it 
would. 

234.  What  do  you  do? — We,  as  I said,  make  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  of  the  complaint  through  an 
Inspector. 

235.  Before  complaining  to  the  company?  Yes. 
Therefore  you  do  think,  before  complaining  to  the  com- 
pany, that  there  was  a cause  of  grievance  ? — We 
always  assume  there  is,  when  a man  complains. 

236.  My  point  is  that,  apart  from  any  assumption, 
upon  the  mere  receipt  of  a complaint  do  you  satisfy 
yourselves,  before  you  trouble  the  carrying  companies, 
that  the  complaint  was  well  founded  ? — Well,  we  con- 
sidered that  there  was  a prima  facie  case. 

237.  In  numerous  cases  the  reply  of  the  companies 
was  that  they  stool  by  the  rate,  that  they  were  entitled 
to  charge  it,  and  would  charge  it? — Yes. 

238.  And  the  matter  ended  there? — The  matter 
ended. 

239.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  goods  rates  are 
force  in  Ireland? — That  is  rather  a large  order. 

1 do  not  know  at  all.  There  are  many  millions  in 
England. 

240.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  two  hundred  millions 
in  Great  Britain.  I believe  so. 

241.  And  that  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way has  twenty  millions  alone,  so  that  I may  assume 
that  the  rates  in  Ireland  run  into  millions  also  ? — By 
similar  reasoning,  yes. 

242.  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a re- 
port issued  by  your  Department  in  1901.  It  was  a 
report  on  Banks  and  Railways,  drawn  up  by  your 
late  statistician,  Mr.  Coyne,  a very  able  official-?— I 
quite  agree  there. 

243.  He  gave,  in  that  report,  a statement  which  I 
have  not  found  repeated  since  in  any  of  your  reports. 
It  was  a statement  showing  the  average  rate  on 
merchandise  carried  on  railways  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  m the  years  1880,  1890,  and  1900,  and 
showing  the  excess  of  the  Irish  average  over  the 
English  and  Scotch  for  the  same  years,  and  he  said 
it  ?_N  deserves  study  ” ; are  you  familiar  with 


-d  i V m , 1 ne  aeauces  irom  tne 

Board  of  Trade  returns  that  in  the  year  1880  the 
average  rate,  per  ton.  for  merchandise  in  England 
was  5s.  8d. — I ignore  the  fraction  ; in  Scotland  it  was 
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5s.  5 cl.,  and  in  Ireland  it  was  6s.  lid.  per  con,  so  that 
the  Irish  rate  exceeded  the  English  by  21  per  cent, 
and  the  Scotch  by  27  per  cent.  Then,  in  the  year  1890 
the  average  rate  in  England  was  5s.  3d.  per  ton,  in 
Scotland  5s.,  and  in  Ireland  6s.  Id.  per  ton.  The 
Irish  rate,  therefore,  exceeded  the  English  'by  22  per 
cent.,  and  the  Scotch  by  29  per  cent.  In  1900  the 
average  English  rate  was  4s.  lOd.  per  ton,  the  Scotch 
was  4s.  lid.,  and  the  Irish  rate  6s.  7 d.  per  ton,  that 
is,  the  Irish  rate  exceeded  the  English  by  37  per 
cent,  and  the  Scotch  by  33  per  cent.  What  do  these 
figures  suggest  to  you,  as  to  the  relative  level  and 
incidence  of  merchandise  rates  in  Ireland,  England  and 
Scotland? — They  suggest  that  the  rates  are  much 
higher. 

245.  In  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain  ? — They  would 
suggest  that. 

246.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  inquiries  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department  into  the  rates  in  foreign 
countries  ? — Denmark  is  the  only  one  that  I am  aware 
of.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  special  inquiries  in 
other  foreign  countries. 

247.  Are  you  generally  aware  that  the  rates  in  Great 
Britain  are  higher  than  those  in  foreign  countries  ? — 
I have  seen  it  repeatedly  stated. 

248.  And  we  see  it  here  affirmed  and  proved  that 
the  rates  in  Ireland  are  much  higher  than  in  Great 
Britain  ? — How  proved  ? 

249.  Proved  by  this  statement,  calculated  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the  average  rate  per  ton. 
Does  not  that  seem  a strange  inversion  of  what  you 
would  expect,  or  what  would  be  suitable  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  as  compared 
with  the  richest  country — England,  and  other  wealthy 
countries  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

250.  I have  taken  the  pains  to  take  up  the  return 
of  last  year  and  continue  the  calculation  made  by  Mr. 
Coyne,  and  I find  that  last  year  upon  the  figures 
given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  return  the  rate  for 
merchandise — for  carrying  a ton — in  England,  was 
5s.  7 d.  The  mineral  rate  had  increased  owing  to  a 
change  of  classification  as  between  general  merchandise 
and  minerals.  The  rate  per  ton  for  merchandise 


in  Scotland  was  4s.  lid.,  and  in  Ireland  it  was  6s.  lOd. 
The  excess  of  the  Irish  rate  over  the  English  was  22 
per  cent.,  and  over  the  Scotch  was  38  per  cent.  That 
tends  to  confirm  the  impression  made  by  the  former 
figures.  I have  'also  the  figures  for  minerals  and  for 
passengers,  and  the  figure  in  England  for  minerals 
was  Is.  6 cl,  in  Scotland  Is.  2d,  and  in  Ireland  2s.  7 d. 
— a great  disparity? — Of  course  under  the  classification 
tables  there  is  power,  I think,  to  charge  a higher  rate 
in  Ireland  for  minerals. 

251.  I am  not  touching  upon  legal  powers,  but  only 
on  instances  of  actual  rates  upon  a rich,  as  compared 
with  a poor  country.  Finally,  as  to  passengers,  I find 
that  the  average  rate  for  each  passenger  in  England 
was  7 d,  in  Scotland  it  was  7 £d,  and  in  Ireland  Is.  Id. 
The  inference  is  that  the  passenger  rates  are  about 
double  in  Ireland  what  they  are  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ? — Yes ; I am  afraid  I have  no  knowledge  on 
these  points. 

252.  Well,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  reports  as  to  which  you  have  given  evidence,  and 
if  it  is  not  too  much  encroachment  on  your  time  to  give 
a continuance  of  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Coyne  in 
1901,  and  extend  them  to  passengers  and  minerals,  I 
think  the  Commission  will  be  very  much  obliged. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  that? — Certainly  not. 

253.  Does  it  appear  to  you,  from  the  figures  we  have 
been  considering,  that  a question  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude has  been  referred  to  the  Commission? — Cer- 
tainly. 

254.  And  that  if  merchandise,  minerals,  and  pas- 
sengers were  carried  in  Ireland  on  the  same  terms  as 
in  England  or  Scotland  there  would  be  a very  con- 
siderable change? — Yes,  of  course,  but  a great  deal 
depends  upon  the  consignments — the  magnitude  of  the 
consignments.  The  larger  the  consignment  the  lower 
the  rate. 

255.  Yes,  but  passengers  are  not  consigned  in  bulk, 
are  they? — No. 

256.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  figures  as  to  passengers  con- 
firm and  emphasize  the  results  with  respect  to 
minerals  and  merchandise. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon,  witness  continued  his  evidence. 


Examined  ibv  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

257.  I think  you  gave  us  some  figures  with  regard 
to  the  comparison  between  horses  and  cattle  exported 
and  imported  in  1905  and  1902.  Can  you  give  us  any 
comparison  as  to  the  exports  of  cattle  between  these 
years.  You  only  gave,  I think,  the  number  of  cattle 
exported  within  the  present  year.  How  does  that 
figure  compare  with  the  number  exported  in  1902 — I 
think  that  was  the  year  you  gave? — I have  the  re- 
turns here  from  the  year  1878. 

258.  Well  what  is  the  figure  for  1902? — In  1902  the 
number  of  cattle  exported  was  959,241 ; the  number 
of  sheep  1,055,802  ; the  number  of  swine  was  637,972  ; 
goats,  1,448;  horses; '25, 260  ; mules,  122  ; asses,  1,785. 
The  total  exports  being  2,681,630,  which  was  the 
largest  for  twenty  years. 

259.  The  present  year  shows  a decrease  of  nearly 
one  million  at  that  rate? — As  compared  with  1902, 
yes,  but  if  we  went  back  farther,  take  the  year  1901 
and  we  find  that  the  number  of  cattle  exported  was 
only  642,638,  as  against  959,241  in  1902. 

259a.  My  object  is  to  see  if  there  is  any  decrease  in 
the  actual  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  every- 
thing else  this  year  and  if  there  was  a decrease  in 
quantity  in  the  live  cattle  traffic  ? — Yes ; 1905  was  a 
low  year  ; it  was  the  lowest  since  1889  as  regards  the 
total  exports.  . 

260.  In  your  remarks  with  reference  to  the  duties 
which  are  discharged  by  the  Inspectors  of  your  Board 
you  apparently  confined  yourself  largely  to  the  ques- 
tion of  butter  and  eggs  as  the  duties  which  . your 
Inspectors  carried  on,  are  they  also  carried  on  in  re- 
spect of  fruit  and  other  perishable  goods  ? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  not  so  much  as  regards  butter  and 
eggs.  Fruit,  fish,  poultry,  and  bacon  also  receive 
attention. 

261.  As  far  as  you  can,  you  deal  with  the  whole 
question? — Yes,  all  perishable  produce. 

262.  I think  you  said  something  about  butter  con- 
signers not  going  to  great  expense  in  availing  largely 
of  refrigerating  wagons,  doesn’t  that  really  mean 
that  they  do  not  care  to  spend  the  extra  money  on 
the  ice?— I think  it  is  all  a question  of  the  expenses 
involved. 

263.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  whether  the  butter 


sent  by  the  larger  consumers  could  be  bought  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  that  of  Danish  and  other 
foreign  countries? — That,  of  course,  might  be  done 
if  there  was  great  co-operation. 

264.  Have  the  Department  taken  any  steps  to  en- 
sure that  co-operation  or  tried  to  bring  it  about? — 
The  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  is  largely 
done  through  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  and  the  Department  give  them  certain 
financial  help  for  the  purpose  of  organising. 

265.  With  reference  to  the  question  Mr.  Sexton 
put  to  you  as  to  the  resolution  that  I understand 
was  paseed  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  last  year 
dealing  with  ‘these  rates,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the 
functions  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  are  largely  of 
an  advisory  nature,  and  that  they  really  have 
very  little  power  in  enforcing  or  seeing  that  any 
recommendations  which  they  may  make  are  carried 
into  effect?— The  functions  of  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture are  advisory.  I will  just  read  the  section 
of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  matter.  It  is  Section 
11  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
1899.  It  says  “ The  Council  of  Agriculture  shall  meet 
at  least  once  a year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  public  interest  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  objects  of  this  Act.”  They  have  no  administra- 
tive or  executive  power  of  any  kind. 

266.  That  is  what  I thought.  The  question  then 
really  amounts  to  this,  that  their  recommendations 
being  carried  into  effect  depends  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  the  view  which  the  permanent  officials,  that 
is  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary,  take  of  the 
question?— I think  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  are  usually  acted  upon  as  far  as  practic- 
able. For  instance,  that  resolution  about  the  railway 
rates  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Irish  Government. 

267.  What  was  the  reply  of  the  Irish  Government  ? 
—I  fancy  the  reply  of  the  Irish  Government  is  practi- 
cally this  Commission.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
was"  the  only  request  that  has  been  made.  In  Parlia- 
ment for  several  years  the  appointment;  of  a Commis- 
sion has  been  pressed  for  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary 

P 268/  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Council  sub- 
sequently to  their  recommendations  about  this  having 
been  accepted.  I understand  you  do  not  know  what 
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steps  were  taken  in  order  to  regulate  the  position  ?— 
I take  it  Mr.  Sexton  is  right  in  saying  that  the 
resolution  was  passed.  That  resolution  was  then  com- 
municated to  the  Irish  Government. 

269.  I only  want  to  know — perhaps  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say — whether  you  are  aware  if  any  reply 
was  communicated  to  the  Council,  and,  if  So,  whether 
they  took  any  action? — That  is  whether  any  reply 
was  communicated? 

270.  Yes?— I do  not  think  they  had  any  meeting 
since,  but  there  will  be  a meeting  next  month. 

' 271.  With  regard  to  the  fishing  traffic  in  the  west, 
are  you  able  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
additional  facilities  in  the  way  of  railway  communica- 
tion are  required  to  further  develop  the  fishing  trade. 
It  is  one  which,  of  course,  we  all  know  is  very  im- 
portant?— Additional  railway  communication — I am 
not  able  to  give  evidence  on  that. 

272.  Your  Department,  according  to  your  evidence, 

is  carrying  out  considerable  works  with  regard  to 
piers  and  harbours  in  parts  where  the  fish  traffic  is 
important  ? — Yes.  1 

273.  It  has  not  come  before  you  whether  the  rail- 
way facilities  are  being  added  to?— It  lias  hot  come 
before  tne.  I would  not  say  that  it  may  not  have 
come  before  the  Fisheries  Inspectors. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

274.  Before  the  adjournment  some  figures  were 
quoted  in  a pamphlet  as  to  a comparison  of 
the  rates  for  goods  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  and 
England.  Do  you  know  whether  those  figures  in 
either  case  included  coal  or  not.  As  in  England,  of 
course,  there  are  vast  quantities  of  coal  carried  at  a 
very  low  rate  which  might  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  rate  apparently  without  that  really  being  the 
case? — I have  not  the  report  before  me,  but  I think 
minerals  were  included  in  the  return ; .1  think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  coal  would  be  included. 

275.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  under  the  head  of  minerals  ? 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Aspinall. — Then,  that  would  generally  reduce 
the  apparent  rate  for  traffic  carried  in  England  as 
against  traffic  carried  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  because  enor- 
mous q anti  ties  of  coal  are  carried  in  England,  espe- 
cially for  certain  lines — take  the  North-Eastern — and 
again  in  Wales.  The  coal  carried  in  Ireland  must  be 
comparatively  small. 

277.  Quite  so.  Could  you  take  the  actual  figures 
quoted  to-day  and  show  what  the  difference  is  by 
reason  of  the  inclusion  of  coal? — I do  not  know  it, 
but  I will  see  what  can  be  done.  I cannot  undertake 
to  show — 

278.  Chairman. — What  is  the  question? 

Question  repeated. 

Chairman.— I am  sure  the  witness  cannot  answer 
that.  It  is  for  the  railway  companies. 

279.  Witness. — I should  think  the  railway  companies 
could  tell  that. 

280.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Very  well,  we  will  pass  on. 
With  regard  to  the  return  which  you  said  you  could 
give  in  your  draft  of  evidence  —you  said  you  could  give 
the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses  exported 
which  I see  is  shown  in  this  Report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1905.  Now,  can  you 
tell  us  what  proportion  of  these  animals  exported  have 
been  rail-borne  and  what  proportion  driven  by  road? — 
No  ; we  have  no  information  on  that  point,  but  the 
bulk  of  them,  the  great  majority  of  them,  have  been 
railed  to  the  port  of  shipment. 

281.  Obviously  those  driven  by  road  could  be 
exported  with  greater  advantage  to  the  owners  than 
those  which  have  to  pay  a railway  charge? — Certainly 
there  is  a smaller  charge. 

282.  Is  there  no  means  of  showing  what  is  the  differ- 

ence between  the  figures? — No;  I do  not  think  so. 
You  see  the  animals  come  down  at  all  times  to  the  port 
of  shipment.  1 do  not  think  there  are  any  statistics 
kept  as  to  what  animals  come  by  road  or  not,  but 
perhaps  the  railway  companies  could  give  a return 
showing  the  number  of  animals 

283.  You  have  no  special  information-  on  the  point? 
—No. 

284.  With  regard  to  the  facilities  given  for  the  transit 
of  stock,  have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  as  to  the 
cross-Channel  facilities  on  the  vessels  which  convey 
the  stock  from  the  country  to  England  ? — Yes,  we  have 
had’  complaints. 


285.  What  sort  of  • complaints  ?— Sometimes  that 

the  fittings  are  not  satisfactory,  or  at  times  that 
too  many  animals  may  be  put  on  certain  portions  of  the 
vessel.  But  those  complaints  are  not  numerous.  There 
is  a code  of  regulations  somewhat  similar  to  those  re- 
garding the  railway  companies  in  force  with  respect  to 
the  shipping  companies  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
vessel  shall  be  fitted  up,  ventilated,  and  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  pens,  gangways,  and  all  matters  of  that 
kind.  Every  shipment  of  animals  is  supervised  by  an 
officer  of  the  Department,  who  goes  on  board  and  sees 
chat  the  animals  are  properly  penned,  and  that  all 
the  requirements  of  the  transit  order  are  carried  out. 
And  he  sends  in  a report  to  the  Department  as  to 
every  vessel  tiiac  sails.  If  anything  is  wrong  he  re- 
ports it.  . 

286.  But  you  have  not  had  any  serious  complaints 
about  it? — Not  recently. 

287.  Where  you  have  had  lo  make  complaints,  have 
they  been  put  right  quite  readily  and  easily?— Yes. 
The  shipping  companies  have  always  met  us  very  fairly. 

288.  With  regard  to  the  transit  of  produce,  butter 
and  eggs  and  perishable . matter  of  that  kind,  do  you 
find  in  Ireland  now,  after  the  education  which  you  have 
been  giving  these  people,  that  butter  is  better  packed, 
that  eggs  are-  better  looked  after  and  selected  and 
sorted,  and  that  they  are  being  dealt  with  in  a way  that 
corresponds  to  the  way  the  Danes  have  for  dealing  with 
the  same  kind  of  produce  ?— Well,  the  evidence  of  the 
English  merchants  all  points  to  that  effect,  and  shows 
that  a very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  class  of  produce  is  now  sent  to 
England.  Of  course,  there  are  considerable  excep- 
tions, but  the  information  we  receive  is  chat  there 
is  a gradual  improvement  each  year.  Our  inspectors 
have  spent  three  and  four  months  in  England  during 
the  season  when  the  butter  traffic  is  at  its  height, 
and  also  during  the  times  that  the  egg  traffic  is  at  its 
highest,  and  they  have  interviewed  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants in  the  leading  centres,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  various  other  places.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  testimony  given  is  that  there  has 
been  a decided  improvement,  although  a good  deal 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

289.  Then  you  cannot  say  at  present  that  the 
methods  adopted  are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Danes? — In  a number  of  instances  I should  say  they 
are.  In  others  they  are  not;  because  I believe,  from 
what  we  learn,  that  the  Danish  produce  is  packed  in 
a manner  uniformly  excellent.' 

290.  I notice  you  said  that,  when  you  say  that  com- 
plaints have  been  lodged,  you  have  generally  found, 
with  regard  to  the  delays,  that  they  have  generally 
occurred  on  the  lines  in  Great  Britain.  Is  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  consignments  of  butter  and  eggs?— To 
consignments  of  butter  mainly. 

291.  And  you  put  that  down  rather  to  the  smallness 
of  the  consignment  as  compared  with  the  largeness  of 
the  consignment  when  it  comes  from  abroad? — Yes, 
that  would  be  the  principal  reason. 

292.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  these 
matters  put  right  when  you  complain  about  them  ? — In 
several  cases  the  companies  made  special  arrangements 
for  dealing  with  the  more  rapid  transit  of  butter. 
We  have  several  cases  of  that  kind  in  our  reports.  For 
instance,  I remember  one  where  there  were  several 
complaints  about  the  transit  of  butter  to  places  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  it  was  found  to  be  due  to  delay 
of  transfer  at  one  of  the  receiving  stations  near  Lon- 
don. The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany made  special  arrangements  after  that  to  have  the 
work  done  at  Broad-street  instead  of  Camden,  in  order 
that  it  might  go  on  its  further  journey  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

293.  And  when  you  have  made  complaints,  you  have 
found  that  they  have  been  looked  into  and  an  en- 
deavour made  to  put  them  right?— The  complaints  have 
been  always  looked  into  by  the  companies.  We  gene- 
rally get  something  done. 

294.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  now  any  matters  to 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  transit  of  eg<rs  and 
butter? — I think  that  matters  could  be  still  fur- 
ther improved.  Our  Inspectors’  Report  for  last  year- 
showed  that  we  might  reasonably  expect  further  im- 
provements, And  the  managers  of  some  of  the  leading 
lines  were  interviewed  on  the  subject,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  look  after  the  matter.  For  instance,  the 
manager  of  the  Great  Western  of  England  was  inter- 
viewed— and  of  the  London  .and  South-Western  also — 
in  regard  to  traffic  passing  over  their  respective  lines. 
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295.  Is  it  the  question  of  the  rapidity  of  delivery, 
that  you  had  to  complain  of  ? — That  was  one  thing,' 
but  we  have  also  had  a good  deal  of  complaints  about 
breakages.  Complaints  have  been  made  by  many 
•consignees  as  regards  the  damage  done,  to  eggs  espe- 
cially. And  that  matter  has  been  taken  up  very  ener- 
getically on  one  or  two  of  the  lines  on  the  other  side, 
to  set  things  right. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

296.  Do  the  figures  you  gave  as  regards  the  capital 
account  of  the  Irish  railways  end  their  gross  earn- 
ings include  such  lines  as  those  in  which  the  London 
and  North-Western  'Railway  'Company  and  the  Mid- 
land have  invested  their  money,  and  which  appear  in 
the  English  accounts  ?— The  Irish  lines. 

297.  You  told  us  the  capital  of  the  Irish  railways, 
and  you  went  on  to  say  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
Irish  railways  were  so  and  so.  Does  your  answer 
mean  that  these  inclhde  the  lines  in  which  the  English 
railway  companies  have  invested — such  as  that  of  the 
London  and  North-Western? — It  includes  the  Midland 
line  that  formerly  was  the  Northern  Counties  line. 

298.  Does  it  include  the  others  ? — The  London  and 
North  Western  line,  Dundalk,,  Newry,  and  Greenore. 
It  includes  that. 

299.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that 
as  regards  the  methods  of  packing  and  consigning  Irish 
produce,  and  the  handling  and  treating  of  the  consign- 
ments during  conveyance,  and  other  things  of  that 
sort,  you  had  sent  your  inspectors  to  investigate  and 
assist,  and  show  how  these  should  be  attended  to.  Did 
you  get  boxes  from  Denmark  or  Canada  or  from  other 
places  where  large  shipments  or  consignments  of  goods 
•come  from  practically  daily  into  the  English  markets, 
to  show  the  Irish  producers  how  they  should  .do  their 
packing,  or  did  you  merely  send  • out  the  cir- 
culars that  Mr.  Sexton  referred  to  ? — We  had  a large 
number  of  people  connected  with  the  butter  trade  at 
the  offices  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  conference, 
and  various  descriptions  of  butter  boxes  were  there 
produced  for  inspection.  And  the  object  sought  to  be 
rsecured  was  that  a standardised  box  or  case  should  be 
adopted. 

300.  That  is  not  quite  the  question  I asked.  I refer 
to  eggs.  In  your  answer  to  Mr.  Aspinall’s  question 
;you  said  that  you  had  complaints  as  to  breakages  of 
eggs  ?— Yes. 

301.  I presume  that  the  Department  have  frequently 
heard  of  customers  in  England  ceasing  to  take  eggs 
from  Ireland  on  account  of  the  enormous  breakages — 
not  due  to  transit,  not  due  to  cartage? — Bad  con- 
struction of  the  boxes. 

302.  My  question  then  is,  did  your  Department  take 
•any  trouble  to  get  the  Danish  boxes  or  the  boxes  from 
•Canada,  and  send  them  to  the  Irish  exporters  as  an 
•example  ? — We  have  not  sent  them  the  egg  boxes,  but 
we  have  given  them  the  description  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  boxes  that-  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
■suited  for  the  trade.  And,  besides  that,  the  Poultry 
Tnstructoi’s  that  are  employed  in  the  various  counties 
in  carrying  out  the  schemes  of  the  Department  arid 
the  County  Councils  for  the  improvement  of  poultry 
give  demonstrations  and  lectures  on  the  mode  of 
packing. 

303.  But  as  far  as  I understand  from  your  answer 
you  have  no  practical  man  capable  either  of  making 
boxes  or  of  showing  how  they  should  be  made?— We 
tell  them  where  the  boxes  can  be  procured. 

304.  Can  you  give  me  a copy  of  the  circular  in 
•question,  or  read  it  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

305.  I take  it  from  your  answer  that  you  have  really 
no  sample  of  the  boxes  in  your  Department? — No,,  we 
have  not  a sample  in  the  office. 

306.  And  you  admit  that  your  Department  have 
had  many  complaints  about  breakages  of  eggs? — Yes. 

307.  And  yet  you  have  had  no  sample  box  to  show 
how  they  should  be  packed,  and  how  they  are  packed 
in  the  consignments  from  Denmark  or  from  Canada? 
— As  I say,  we  have  sent  particulars  to  every  egg 
consignor  in  the  country. 

308.  Then  you  are  satisfied  that  those  who  are  con- 
signing the  eggs  from  Ireland  are  really  capable  of 
understanding  these  circulars  as  regards  the  best 
method  of  packing?- — I assume  that  the  circular  can 
be  understood. 

309.  We  know  that  in  the  case  of  eggs  from  Den- 
mark breakages  are  a very  small  percentage  of 
what  arrives  in  the  English  markets.  In , the 

-cage  .of  Ireland  we  know — I know  myself — that  a 
number  of  the  large  companies  are  giving  up  Irish 


eggs  because  of  the  bad  packing.  And  the  question  I 
want  to  press  upon  you  is,  has  the  Department  taken 
any  practical  trouble  to  show  how  the  eggs  can  be 
packed  without  the  fear  of  breakage.  Do  I under- 
stand you  to  say,  “ No,  except  by  the  circulars  sent 
out?” — Oh,  no.  The  Poultry  Instructors  give  infor- 
mation as  to  how  the  eggs  should  be  packed. 

310.  Are  those  poultry  inspectors  the  men  who  go 
round  the  various  counties  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

311.  I thought  their  duty  was  rather  to  keep  the 
quality  of  the  egg  right,  and  that  your  prizes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  were  for  the  quality  of 
egg,  and  not  for  the  packing  of  eggs  ? — Oh,  I think  they 
devote  their  attention  to  both  points.  I do  not  pro- 
fess to  know  every  detail  of  their  work. 

312.  You  said  you  knew  a good  deal  about  Denmark  ? 
— I did  not  say  that  I knew  anything  about  Denmark. 
What  I said  was  that  there  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
conditions  of  transit  of  goods  there. 

313.  I think  you  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  that 
the  only  foreign  country  you  knew  about  was  Denmark, 
and  that  you  had  devoted  sometime  to  the  Danish 
shipment  of  eggs  ? — Yes. 

314.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Denmark  there  are  really 
no  breakages  whatever,  no  claims  either  on  the  shipt 
ping  companies  or  on  the  railways  for  breakages? — I 
believe  that  the  eggs  come  in  in  excellent  condition. 
It  is  a sea  journey  mainly. 

315.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  eggs  only  go  to 
London  and  Glasgow  and  hot  inland  ? — I mean  that  the 
railway  distances  are  shorter.  Large  quantities  re- 
main in  the  port,  and  others  go  to  Manchester  and 
Birmingham. 

316.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  there  are 
more  Danish  eggs  sent  inland  in  England  than  there 
are  Irish? — No,  I would  not. 

317.  In  fact  I understand  that  nearly  every  town  in 
Lancashire  is  supplied  by  Danish  eggs  and  there  is 
hardly  ever  a claim,  but  in  Liverpool  they  had  practic- 
ally to  give  up  Irish  eggs  on  account  of  the  enormous 
number  of  breakages.  I think  I may  leave  that  sub- 
ject, as  you  seem  to  admit  that  the  Department  have 
not  really  taken  much  trouble  ? — No,  I would  not  admit 
that. 

318.  But  you  have  already  ? — Oh,  no. 

319.  Chairman. — What  is  the  instruction  about  pack- 
ing eggs? 

320.  The  witness  read  an  extract  from  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Department  to  consignors  of  eggs  in  Ire- 
land, as  follows : — 

“ In  the  interest  of  the  Irish  egg  trade  it  is  most 
“ important  that  the  produce  should  be  placed  on  the 
“ markets  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  the 
“ Department,  therefore,  invite  special  attention  to 
“ the  following  suggestions  : — 

“ 1.  Fresh  eggs  should  be  kept  in  a dry  cool  place, 
“ free  from  any  odour  which  would  be  capable  of 
“ impairing  their  flavour. 

“ The  practice  which  is  reported  to  be  largely 
“ followed  of  holding  over  eggs  for  an  increase  in 
“ market  prices  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  eggs  if  long 
“ kept  usually  become  stale  and  unsound. 

2.  The  eggs  placed  in  each  case  should  be  fresh 
“ and  clean,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniform  in 

“ 3.  The  layers  of  eggs  in  each  case  should  be 
“ formed  with  great  care,  and  no  egg  the  shell  of 
“ which  is  in  any  way  broken,  should  be  allowed  to 
“ remain  in  the  case 

“4.  Eggs  should  not,  in  any  circumstances,  be 
“ packed  under  rain. 

“ 5.  Packing  should  be  so  carried  out  as  to  afford 
“ sufficient  protection  to  all  the  eggs  placed  in  the 
“ case. 

“ 6.  New  oaten  straw  and  specially-prepared  wood- 
“ wool  (fibre),  if  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  and  free 
“ from  any  objectionable  odour,  are  suitable  sub- 
“ stances  for  use  in  packing  eggs  for  transit.  If 
“ wood-wool  be  used  a layer  of  clean,  dry  straw  might 
in  addition.be  placed  on  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
“ case  to  assist  in  preventing  injury  from  concus- 

. , “ Considerable  quantities  of  eggs  brought  from 
“various  countries  in  Europe  are  packed  in  wood- 
“ wool,  and  large  numbers  of  eggs  from  Canada 
“ arrive  in  cases  containing  layers  of  compartments 
“formed  of  strong  paper,  in  each. of  which  com- 
“ partments  an  egg  is  held  in  position. 
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“ 7.  The  beards  and  other  wooden  parts  forming 
“ the  cases  should  be  substantial,  and  securely  and 
“ neatly  put  together. 

“ In  view  of  the  increasing  competition  in  the 
“ egg  trade,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  owing,  in 
“ large  measure,  to  the  good  condition  in  which 
“ foreign  eggs  are  placed  on  the  markets,  it  is  of 
“ great  importance  that  there  should  be  uniformity 
“in  the  construction  and  dimensions  of  the  cases 
“ used  for  the  conveyance  of  Irish  eggs.  From  in- 
“ quiries  made  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  it  is 
“ considered  that  the  cases  should  be  limited  to  those 
“ suitable  only  for  consignments  of  twelve  hundred 
“ and  six  hundred  eggs  respectively.  The  use  of 
“ such  cases  would  greatly  facilitate  the  handling 
“ and  transit  of  the  traffic,  and  would  lessen  the 
“chances  of  breakage.” 

The  dimensions  of  the  cases  are  then  given  in  detail. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  read  them  now. 

321.  Lord  Pirrie. — I personally  think  that,  if  the 
Department  had  got  one  of  the  boxes  from  Denmark  or 
Canada  to  show  tow  the  eggs  are  carried  free  from 
breakages  it  would  be  very  useful  information  to  the 
Irish  producers.  I need  not  waste  more  time  on  that, 
but  at  the  same  time  I would  like  to  press  the  import- 
ance of  packing  in  the  matter  of  the  egg  traffic. 

322.  Witness. — I quite  agree. 

323.  Lord  Pirrie. — When  a case  of  breakage  takes 
place,  do  you  get  reports  from  your  inspectors  as  to 
the  cause  of  it? — We  endeavour  to  do  so. 

324.  But  do  you?  You  say  you  keep  four  men  in- 
specting. When  you  hear  of  a breakage  do  they  go 
and  personally  inspect  and  report  to  your  Depart-ment 
the  cause  of  the  breakage  ? — They  do. 

325.  Then  why  cannot  we  do  in  Ireland  what  they 
do  in  Denmark  or  in  Canada? — It  is  a question  of  time. 
I expect  that  it  will  be  done. 

326.  You  spoke  of  a certain  number  of  refrigerator 
wagons  and  cars.  Does  that  apply  to  all  of  Ireland  or 
merely  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  Dublin? — It 
means  all  over  Ireland.  It  means  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Great  Northern  lines. 

327.  Then  only  over  two  lines? — They  are  the  prin- 
cipal. 

328.  It  practically  applies  only  to  two  railway  com- 
panies?— The  Midland  also  have  some  special  wagons. 
That  would  be  three  lines. 

329.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Midland  ? — The  Mid- 
land Great  Western  of  Ireland. 

330.  You  said  that  one  of  the  duties  of  your  inspec- 
tors is  to  insist  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  vans.  Do 
your  inspectors  allow  butter  to  be  put  into  wagons 
that  contain  all  other  sorts  of  shipment,  or  have  you 
any  rules  governing  the  matter  in  the  Department  ? — 
We  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  We 
have  no  regulations  that  would  be  compulsory  on  the 
railway  company  to  carry  out. 

331.  But  I thought  you  gave  in  evidence  that  you 
had  the  power,  even  in  ships,  to  prevent  cattle  from 
going  into  apartments  that  would  not  be  suitable? — 
Certainly,  because  that  is  a matter  that  comes  under 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts. 

332.  But  your  Department  .have  no  power  to  prevent 
butter  from  being  pub  into  the  filthiest  wagons  that  the 
railway  companies  can  find  ? — No,  but  I do  not  think 
that  is  done. 

333.  I only  asked  have  you  the  power? — No,  we  have 
no  power  over  such  matters  at  all. 

334.  And  why,  if  you  have  no  power  in  that  regard, 
do  you  order  your  inspectors  to  report? — Simply  in 
order  that  the  company  may  become  aware  of  it.  and 
take  stem  in  future  to  remedv  it. 

335.  That  the  Department  may  become  aware,  you 
mean? — No,  that  the  railway  company  may  become 
aware  of  it.  We  communicate  with  them.  If  the  in- 
spector notices  anything  that  is  objectionable  in  the 
manner  of  consigning  the  butter  his  report  is  communi- 
cated to  the  railway  company  for  their  information, 
and  the  hope  expressed  that  they  will  see  to  it. 

336.  From  the  reports  that  you  get  from  your  in- 
spectors do  you  find  that  the  wagons  are  gradually  be- 
coming improved  in  Ireland  as  compared  -with  what 
they  were  some  years  ago  ? — Most  certainly. 

337*  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that  in 
the  case  of  Danish  produce  the  butter  arrived  in  large 
cargoes  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  only  in  a few 
ports,  and  that  consequently  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  make  special  arrangements  for  its  conveyance— 
has  your  Department  ever  urged  on  the  railway  com- 


panies the  importance  of  doing  what  would  amount 
to  the  same  tiling  in  Ireland,  so  that  on  one  day  in 
the  week  butter  could  be  sent  from  one  particular 
town,  and  on  another  day  in  the  week  from  another 
part  of  Ireland,  which  would  ensure  large  consign- 
ments going  right  through  on  the  same  lines? — No,  I 
don’t  think  we  have  taken  that  up  with  the  railway 
companies. 

338.  Now,  would  not  a little  time  and  money  be 
well  spent  for  that  purpose  by  a Department  which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  Educational  Department  for  the 
agricultural  industries  of  Ireland? — The  conditions, 
of  course,  are  totally  diSerent  in  Ireland.  The  ques- 
tion of  rapid  transit  is  a matter  of  great  importance, 
and  the  English  buyers  would  not  be  content  to  wait ; 
they  get  small  consignments  in  quick  time. 

339.  Are  the  consignments  from  Ireland  small  daily 
consignments  to  the  shops? — No,  they  would  be  of  all 
kinds — consignments  to  retail  people  in  many  cases, 
and  in  others  to  the  wholesale  agencies  in  Manchester, 
for  instance. 

339a.  Why  do  you  not  urge  on  the  buyers  in  Great 
Britain  to  give  one  day  in  the  week  to  butter  from 
Ireland  chiefly,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Danish 
butter? — I have  stated  the  custom. 

340.  You  put  forward  strongly  in  your  evidence  the 
importance  of  good  delivery  and  of  getting  the  butter 
in  large  quantities,  and  that  being  so,  why  do  you 
neglect  it  in  the  Department? 

341.  Chairman. — Lord  Pirrie,  I think  if  you  look 
into  it  you  will  see  that  the  witness  referred  to  large 
quantities  landed  in  bulk  in  the  English  ports  and 
sent  away  at  once  to  the  inland  towns,  whereas  the 
Irish  consignments  go  in  driblets  and  are  not  treated 
so  expeditiously  as  large  consignments. 

342.  Witness. — That  is  the  idea  in  many  cases. 

343.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  not  the  point  I want  to 
get  at.  Your  Department  is  an  educational  Depart- 
ment, and,  as  such,  why  does  it  neglect  to  at  least 
suggest  a thing  that  is  of  great  advantage;  you  get  the 
butter  once  a week  from  Canada  and  once  a week 
from  Denmark,  and  why  not  from  Ireland? — It  is  a 
different  system  of  trading. 

344.  Would  it  not  reduce  the  cost  to  the  railway 
companies  very  considerably  if  they  got  a large  bulk 
in  one  consignment  ? — Yes.  But  the  way  to  effect  the 
sending  in  bulk  is  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
producers. 

345.  Have  the  railway  companies  and  your  Depart- 
ment ever  considered  the  question  of  having  special 
days  in  the  week  set  apart,  and  special  trains,  for 
the  butter  trade,  so  as  to  carry  cheaper  and  carry  in 
bulk  at  a low  rate — have  you  any  special  rates  in 
cases  of  that  sort  in  your  Department ; any  special 
rates  arranged  with  the  railway  companies.  Suppose 
ten  wagons  of  cattle  made  up  a special  train,  are  there 
any  arrangements  by  which  these  cattle  will  go  at 
a reduced  rate  on  the  same  principle  as  excursion  fares 
for  passengers  ? — I think  you  will  have  to  ask  the  rail- 
way companies  about  that. 

346.  You  told  Mr.  Sexton  that  at  every  railway 
station  in  Ireland  there  is  a schedule  of  rates  ; is 
there  anything  in  these  schedules  of  rates  providing 
that  large  consignments  may  be  sent  at  a reduced 
rate? — I am  sure  the  railway  companies  will  give  a 
special  rate  for  large  consignments. 

347.  Chairman. — If  sent  regularly? — Yes.  And  in 
large  quantities  ? — Yes. 

348.  And  a different  rate  for  smaller  quantities? — 
Yes. 

349.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  that  to  be  found  in  the  rate- 
books at  the  railway  stations? — In  some  cases  I be- 
lieve it  is. 

350.  Has  your  Department  made  enquiry  as  to 
whether  any  railways  in  Ireland  are  cheaper  or 
dearer  than  others ; axe  there  special  facilities 
given  in  North,  South,  East,  or  West,  or  are 
there  equal  rates ; has  your  Department  inves- 
tigated whether  any  portion  of  Ireland  is  being 
handicapped  by  higher  rates,  or  other  parts  of 
Ireland  facilitated  by  • lower  rates  ? — We  are 
aware  of  a number  of  low  through  rates  being  granted 
in  the  matter  of  the  carriage  of  butter  as,  for  example, 
from  Limerick  to  Manchester.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which,  where  there  is  a regular  traffic, 
exceptional  rates  are  quoted. 

351.  Does  your  Department,  when  you  find  there 
are  such  advantages  in  connection  with  the  Limerick 
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butter  traffic,  try  to  get  these  facilities  for  other  parts  wagons  at  a time — of  both  butter  and  eggs? — I cannot  qc(  12  lgQg 
of  Ireland  ? — If  there  was  a representation  made  to  say  it  has  been  suggested.  ' J_ 

us  about  it.  359.  Or  followed  up  with  a view  to  getting  large  Mr  Robert 

352.  You  say  you  have  information  in  your  posses-  quantities  of  produce  carried  cheaply  to  the  inland  Cantrell, 

sion  that  special  rates,  through  rates,  are  got  from  towns  of  England  ? — Not  that  I know  of.  Suggestions  i.s.o.,  Depart- 
Limerick  to  Manchester ; knowing  that  these  facilities  have  been  made  that  consignments  should  be  sent  in  meat  of  Agri- 
are  given  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  I ask  have  your  bulk,  but  I don’t  think  that  they  have  ever  been  a"d 

Department  tried  to  get  these  facilities  for  other  parts  taken  up.  Instni'^Hnn 

of  Ireland  ? — Not  unless  we  were  aware  that  they  360.  Chairman. — The  railway  companies  may  have 

were  wanted.  taken  some  action  with  regard  to  consignments — con- 

353.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Ihe  reduction  of  rates  signments  in  large  loads;  do  you  know  if  they  have? 

in  the  case  of  the  traffic  from  Limerick  to  England  —I  could  not  say  ; but  I am  sure  the  matter  has  not 

is  an  advantage? — Yes.  been  lost  sight  of.  The  companies  are  anxious  to  do 

354.  Therefore,  being  an  advantage,  and  your  De-  business  I am  sure. 

partment  being  an  agricultural  Department,  would  361.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  you  agreed  to  bring 
it  not  be  its  duty  to  see  that  other  parts  of  the  country  in  some  further  figures  about  the  average  rates  on  the 
got  facilities  of  the  kind? — No;  I think  we  could  railways  in  the  Three  Kingdoms? — Yes. 

ihardly  underbake  to  interfere  unless  someone  asked  us.  362.  With  regard  to  the  average  rates,  Mr.  Sexton  Average  rates 

355.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Have  you  ever  sent  any  of  your  stated  that  the  average  rate  was  5s.  9 d.  per  ton  in  on  Railways 

inspectors  to  the  Manchester  markets  on  Tuesdays  to  England,  4s.  lid.  in  Scotland,  and  6s.  lOd.  in  Ire-  in  the  Three 

note  the  sale  of  butter  ? — Yes.  land  ; now,  assuming  that  in  England  two-thirds  of  the  Kingdoms. 

356.  Have  your  inspectors  described  to  you  what  tonnage  was  mineral  traffic  and  one-third  merchandise 

takes  place  with  regard  to  the  transit  of  butter  from  traffic,  and,  assuming  that  in  Ireland  it  was  the  direct 

the  East  coast  ? — Yes.  opposite — two-thirds  merchandise  and  one-third  mine- 

357.  How  does  the  butter  get  from  the  East  coast  rals — would  not  that  account  for  the  difference  in  the 

to  Manchester? — By  special  trains.  rates? — Apparently  it  would. 

357a.  On  what  days — I don’t  remember.  363.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  was  all  merchandise  and  no 

358.  I want  to  find  out  are  you  familiar  with  the. fact  minerals.  There  are  three  heads — minerals,  mer- 
that  the  Danish  butter  comes  in  fast  steamers  to  ports  chandise,  and  passengers.  The  figures  quoted  by  the 
■such  as  Newcastle,  Hull,  Goole,  and  Grimsby  ; and  in  Chairman  just  now  were  for  merchandise,  and  in- 
the  case  of  Hull  and  Grimsby,  say,  the  steamer  reaches  eluded  no  minerals  whatever. 

there  on  Saturday  evening  : as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  364.  Chairman. — The  question  is  what  does  the 

twelve  at  night  the  Customs  authorities  permit  the  Board  of  Trade  include  under  the  head  of  minerals  ? 

■ship  to  be  unloaded,  the  butter  is  then  upon  special  My  idea  is  that  in  that  particular  column  there  is  coal 
trains  travelling  at  express  speed  to  Manchester  ; it  and  c oke,  whereas  there  are  bricks,  lime,  cement,  and 
reaches  the  Manchester  market  before  eight  o’clock  on  things  of  that  kind  that  come  under  the’  head  of  mer- 

Monday  morning,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  consignment  chandise.  However,  you  -will  look  into  the  matter? 

may  be  inspected  by  prospective  buyers,  and  then  the  Yes. 

sale  takes  place  upon  Tuesday— has  it  ever  been  sug-  365.  Chairman. — That  is  all  I ask.  We  are  veiy 
gested  to  you  that  the  same  could  be  done  with  regard  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  way  you  have  given  your 
lo  Irish  butter  carried  in  a train  lot  of  thirty  or  forty  evidence. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  eleven  o’clock  next  morning. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13th,  1906. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster.  House,  Dublin. 

The  Commissioners  present  were : — Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman) ; Right  Hon.  Lord- 
Pirrie,  p.c. ; Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton 
Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  Geoege  A.  Stevenson,  m.v.o.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  examined  by  tlie  Chairman. 


Oct.  13,  1906. 

Mr.  George 
A.  Stevenson, 

missioner  of 
Public  Works. 
Duties  and 
functions  of 
the  Board  of 
Works  as 
regards  rail- 

Ireland. 


Construction 
and  financing 
of  railways 
Act  of  1831 
(1  and  2 of 
William  IV.), 


Works  return: 
(see  Appendi: 
No.  I.) 


366.  I think  you  are  a Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

367.  Will  you  just  explain  in  your  own  words  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Board  of  Works  as  regards 
railways  in  Ireland? — These  duties  have  been  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  construction  and  finances  of 
railways,  rather  than  with  their  working  after  con- 
struction. An  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Board 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  years 
3893-1894,  1896-1897,  and  1902-1903.  I have  had  sets 
of  these  reports  laid  on  the  table  for  the  Commis- 
sioners in  case  they  should  want  to  see  them. 

368.  Mr.  Sexton. — Can  you  spare  a copy  of  the  last 
Report  ? — I will  send  round  for  it — last  year’s.  There 
is  one  in  the  press  now. 

369.  Chairman. — You  will  send  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  last  one  published  by  your  Department  ? — 
Yes.  The  first  period  to  which  I direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  is  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  in  1831  by  the  Act  1 & 2 of  William  IV.,  Section 
33.  By  that  Aot  large  powers  were  given  to  the  Board 
for  the  advances  of  loans  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  public  works;  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
many  loans  have  been  made  to  railway  companies. 
The  principal  sections  dealing  with  these  are  sections 
30  and  31,  and  concern  chiefly  the  security  in  which 
the  Board  may  lend.  They  might  make  advances 
where  there  was  an  existing  income  for  a term  of 
seven  years,  showing  a clear  average  surplus  equal  to 
an  amount  at  least  double  that  of  the*  interest  re- 
quired on  the  sum  proposed  to  be  advanced — the  loans 
to  be  repayable  in  twenty-five  years,  at  4 per  cent. 
Where  thc-re  were  no  toils  in  existence  they  might 
advance  a sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work,  provided  they  were  satisfied,  upon 
competent  evidence  that  the  net  receipts  would  suffice 
for  the  payment  of  the  loan  by  instalments  in  twenty- 
five  years,  together  with  interest  at  4 per  cent.  (Cor- 
rected to  “not  less  than  4 per  cent.”  See  evidence  of 
15th  Oct.,  Nos.  673-4.) 

370.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  a statement  showing 
the  cases  in  which  such  advances  have  been  made  ? — 
Yes;  I will  hand  it  in. 

370a.  Will  you  tell  us,  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  the 
total  amount  advanced  ? — The  total  amount  is 
£1,265,127. 

371.  Will  you  tell  us  the  amount  remitted  or  written 
off  ?— £102,535. 

372.  That  sum,  I suppose,  may  be  considered  a bad 
debt? — Absolutely,  with  a certain  limitation,  that  I 
will  mention.  As  regards  £38,000  of  that  sum 
which  has  been  written  off,  it  has  not  yet  been  techni- 
cally remitted  to  the  borrowers. 

373.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  will  collect  it  if  you  can? — 
We  will. 

374.  Chairman. — What  is  the  amount  outstanding  ? 
—£246,521. 

374a.  What  is  the  security  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Works? — In  all  these  cases  the  security  taken  by  the 
Board  was  the  undertaking  and  the  profits  arising 
from  it,  with,  in  some  cases,  the  addition  of  a baronial 
guarantee.  The  deed  makes  no  provision  as  regards 
the  working  of  the  line,  or  the  rates  to  lie  imposed,  or 
the  facilities  to  be  given. 

375.  It  is  simply  an  advance  of  money  to  assist  the 
construction? — Yes,  and  we  are  in  the  position  of 
mortgagees. 

376.  Exactly ; the  position  of  mortgagees.  Now,  at 


the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  I suppose,  the  question 
did  not  arise  as  to  the  control  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  ? — I think  not  in  connection  with  financial  assis- 
tance, as  regards  rates  and  traffic  facilities. 

377.  I see  that  so  lately  as  1901  advantage  was  taken 
by  the  Board  of  the  Act  of  1831? — Yes.  For  some 
years  these  loans  had  ceased  to  be  made,  but  in  that 
year  the  Cork,  Blackrock  and  Passage  Railway  Co. 
came  to  the  Board  for  a loan  as  they  were  unable  to- 
complete  the  work  of  re-construction  of  their  line  and 
they  could  obtain  no  money  in  any  other  way.  We 
then  made  a loan  of  £65,000. 

378.  When  you  say  “ re-construction  of  the  line,” 
was  the  line  worked  then  as  a railway? — Yes;  it  was 
worked — a narrow  gauge.  They  changed  the  gauge 
as  they  are  making  an  extension  to  a place  called 
Crosshaven. 

379.  Now,  the  greater  part  of  the  loans  made  under 
that  Act,  I think  you  told  us,  were  paid  off  o rre- 
mitted  ? — Yes. 

380.  What  is  the  amount  outstanding  at  31st 
March,  1906  ?— £246,521  6s.  7:1. 

381.  That  is,  out  of  the  total  amount  advanced  of 
£1,265,127 ?— Yes. 

382.  What  powers  have  the  Board  in  case  the 
interest  is  not  paid? — We  have  special  powers  beyond 
those  of  an  ordinary  mortagee,  of  entering  into  posses- 
sion with  a view  to  sale. 

383.  Have  you  ever  exercised  that  power? — Yes,  in 
cei’tain  cases  where  it  was  clear  that  the  owning  com- 
pany could  never  stand  alone  and  meet  its  liabilities, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  transfer  the  undertaking  to  a 
larger  company,  able  to  work  and  maintain. 

384.  I suppose  in  some  cases  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion has  gone  on  without  the  interference  of  the  Board  ? 
— Yes,  voluntarily. 

385.  Now,  what  are  the  principal  cases  outstanding  ? 
— The  principal  cases  outstanding  are  those  of  the 
Southern  and  the  Letterkenny  Railways,  in  both  of 
which  the  Board  is  in  possession  as  mortagees. 

386.  What  is  that  Southern  Railway  ? — It  runs  from 
Thurles  to  Clonmel  and  connects  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  at  Thurles  with  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  at  Clonmel. 

387.  That  railway  is  worked  under  an  agreement? — 
Under  a perpetual  agreement,  inherited  from  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Company  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co. 

388.  What  are  the  arrangements  with  regard  to 
traffic? — In  that  respect  the  arrangements  are  that 
the  line  shall  be  worked  as  part  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  system  of  railways,  and  the  traffic  shall  be 
conveyed  in  a proper,  safe,  and  convenient  manner, 
and  so  as  to  fairly  develop  the  traffic  of  the  district 
to  be  served  by  the  railway,  and  the  traffic  for  which  it 
is  used,  two  trains  to  be  run  each  way  daily,  Sunday’s 
excepted,  as  far  as  practicable  in  convenient  connec- 
tion with  main  line  trains,  and  in  the  event  of  two 
trains  per  weekday,  each  way,  being  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  working  company  is  to  put  on  additional 
trains  when  the  necessity  shall  arise,  and  to  adopt  all 
usual  and  proper  means  for  the  accommodation  and 
encouragement  of  the  traffic  of  the  property  of  the 
Soiithern  Company,  for  the  benefit  of  that  Company 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  I would  like, 
before  leaving  that  railway,  to  refer  to  section  46 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Waterford  and  Limerick 
Amalgamation  Act  of  1900.  Of  course  the  Southern 
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Railway  was  affected  by  that  amalgamation,  and  sec- 
tion 46  provides  that  “ the  train  service  from.Thurles 
and  Clonmel  shall  be  in  all  respects  equal  with  the 
corresponding  lines  of  the  Company,  such  as  the 
Limerick  and  Charleville  line.  The  provision  herein- 
before contained  for  the  protection  of  other  localities 
shall  not  be  used  to,  in  any  way,  prejudicially  affect 
the  full  and  free  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  Dublin 
and  the  North  and  West,  as  at  present  passing  over 
the  Southern  Railway  between  Thurles  and  Clonmel.” 

389.  What  are  you  reading  from  ? — The  Amalgamar 
tion  Act  of  1901. 

390.  What  about  the  Letterkenny  Railway? — That  is 
worked  under  an  agreement? — It  is  worked  under  an 
agreement  for  thirty  years  from  1st  July.  1887,  by  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company.  It 
provides  for  three  passenger  trains  on  each  working 
day  of  the  week. 

391.  The  provisions  are.  the  same  as  for  the.  other 
railway  except  three  trains  instead  of  two? — Yes. 

392.  I doi  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  worked.  They  are  similar  to 
the  conditions  under  the  other  railway  ? — Yes. 

393.  Now,  in  1860  the  Tramways  Act  was  passed. 
What  was  the  object  of  that  Act? — To  facilitate  the 
construction  of  tramways  under  a procedure  leading  to 
an  Order  in  Council  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  instead  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

394.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Board  ? — In  con- 
nection with  this  Act  their  functions  were  to  make  pub- 
lic inquiry,  by  such  fit  person  or  persons  as  they  should 
appoint,  for  the  purpose,  concerning  the  merits  of  the 
undertaking,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon,  and, 
if  necessary,  recommend,  any  modification  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  an  engineering  or  financial  or  other  re- 
spect. 

395.  Well,  now,  in  1861  these  functions  were  limited 
somewhat? — Yes  ; they  were  limited  to  inquiry  and  re- 
port only  on  the  merits  of  the  undertaking  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  and  on  any  modification  in 
that  respect  that  might  be  made  advantageously. 

396.  The  13o0  Act,  I suppose,  contained  in  the 
schedule  the  various  tolls  and  rates  of  charge ? — Yes; 
the  maximum  tolls,  rates  of  charge,  and  regulations. 
It  also  provided,  by  Section  46,  that  tramways  con- 
structed under  it  were  not  to  be  deemed  exempt  from 
any  future  general  Act  relating  to  tramways  or  tram- 
way companies,  or  their  accounts,  or  any  future  revi- 
sion or  alteration  under  authority  of  Parliament,  of  the 
maximum  tolls  or  rates  of  charges  authorised  by  the 
Act. 

397.  Then,  the  lending  powers  of  the  Board  of  Works 
under  the  Act  of  1831  would  apply  to  even  any  such 
undertaking  constructed  under  that  more  recent  Act? — 
Yes. 

398.  Now,  up  to  the  year  1883  I think  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State  was  limited  to  loans? — Limited  to 
loans. 

399.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  Tramways  and 
Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act  was  passed? — Yes. 

400.  What  did  that  do? — It  enabled  a local  guar- 
antee to  be  given  on  the  capital  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  a tramway,  with  a recoupment  from  the 
State  of  one  half  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  locality 
in  interest  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

401.  What  were  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Works 
in  connection  with  that  Act? — That  after  certain  for- 
malities as  to  deposit  of  plans  had  been  complied  with 
they  had  to  appoint,  on  the  application  of  the  pro- 
moters, an  engineer  to  report  from  the  engineering 
point  of  view  on  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  This 
report,  with  the  observations  of  the  Board,  was  fur- 
nished to  the  promoters,  who  had  to  produce  it  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  and,  if  necessary,  before  the  Privy 
Council. 

402.  Well,  then—"  submitted  to  the  promoters  ” — 
what  did  they  do  then? — 'Jjiey  went  before  the  Grand 
Jury  then  to  get  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Jury  for 
going  on  with  the  scheme,  and  having  got  that  they 
would  submit  a draft  Order  in  Council  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  Ireland,  and  the  Privy  Council  would  ap- 
prove. amend,  or  reject  it. 

403.  Was  a standard  form  of  Order  adopted  by  the 
Privy  Council? — Yes. 

404.  When  was  that? — In  two  or  three  years — as 
•oon  as  the  Act  got  into  operation. 

405.  What  provisions  were  made  in  it  ? — Provisions, 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
line,  for  the  maximum  tolls,  for  enabling  the  pro- 
moters and  any  company  or  person,  with  the  consent  of 


the  Board  of  Trade,  from  time  to  time,  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  respect  to  the  reviving  or  forwarding 
of  any  passengers,  animals,  goods,  minerals,  or  parcels, 
and  the  fixing,  collecting,  apportioning  of  tolls,  etc., 
arising  in  respect  of  such  traffic. 

406.  By  those  provisions  the  fixing  of  rates  was  left 
entirely  to  the  company  ? — Left  entirely  to  the  com- 
pany, and  on  the  Directorate  of  the  Company  the 
localities  which  gave  the  guarantee  were  represented 
by  baronial  directors. 

407.  Was  there  any  limitation  in  the  earlier  orders 
with  regard  to  tolls? — Yes  ; the  form  of  limitation  was 
that  the  tolls  and  charges  were  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum tolls  and  rates  of  charge  which  were  specified  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act,  1860,  or 
any  amendment  thereof,  and  the  company  might  confer 
exemptions  from  the  payment  of  such  tolls  and  rates. 

408.  Have  you  anytliing  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
check  on  the  operations  of  the  company  under  these 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Works?— Not  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  bub  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

409.  The  Board  of  Trade? — A clause  in  the  Order 
provided  that  in  any  case  in  which  it  was  represented 
in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Grand  Jury  or 
by  twenty  ratepayers  of  any  barony  liable  under  the 
guarantee,  or  by  the  County  Surveyor,  that  the  pro- 
moters had  made  any  default  in  the  completion,  work- 
ing, or  maintaining' of  the  line,  the  Board  of  Trade 
might,  if  they  thought  fit,  direct  an  inquiry  by  an 
officer  appointed  by  them,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade 
certified  that  the  default  mentioned  in  such  represen- 
tation had  been  proved,  the  promoters  were  to  make 
good  such  default  in  the  manner  and  the  time  specified 
in  said  certificate. 

410.  I think  there  was  another  clause  with  reference 
to  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes.  If  the 
Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that 
the  promoters  had  failed  to  comply  with  such  certifi- 
cate, the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  direct  the  Grand 
Jury  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Management  to  com- 
plete or  to  manage  and  work  and  maintain  the  under- 
taking. Whether  these  clauses  would  cover  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  rates  and  tolls  as 
coming  under  the  word  “ working,”  I cannot  say.  I 
do  not  think  the  quescion  has  arisen. 


Oct.  18, 1906. 

Mr.  George- 
A.  Stevenson, 

missioner  of 
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411.  Well  now,  was  any  course  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  guaranteeing  locality  or  of  the  advance 
by  the  Treasury  ? — Provision  was  made  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators  and  auditors — that  no 
improper  charge  should  be  made  against  the  locality 
under  the  guarantee. 

412.  Who  appointed  the  auditors  ? The  Board  of 
Trade  ? — I think  they  are  appointed  locally,  one 
is  a baronial  auditor ; of  the  arbitrators  one  is  the 
County  Surveyor,  and  the  other  two  are  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I may  say  that  the  accounts 
under  these  Orders  in  Council  are  directed  to  be  for- 
warded to  various  public  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  that  no  improper  demand  was  made  on  the 
locality  or  on  the  Treasury,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  an  examination  into  the  working  of  the  under- 
taking. I may  add  that  when  these  railways  first 
began  we  started,  and  have  since  continued,  statistics 
showing  in  each  year  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
and  of  the  charge  on  the  localities  and  on  the  Treasury. 
I have  had  them  brought  up  to  date,  and  have  also 
had  statistics  taken  out  from  them  of  the  average  re- 
ceipts per  mile  per  week  for  a series  of  years,  and  the 
average  expenditure  on  the  same  lines. 

413.  And  if  necessary  you  can  give  us  those  statis- 
tics ? — Yes.  It  is  simply  a question  of  printing  them. 

414.  Under  the  Act  of  1883  how  many  miles  of 
railway  were  constructed? — 295  miles,  of  which  only 
fifty-one  were  on  the  standard  gauge. 

415.  The  remainder  being  fixed  gauge? — The  three 
foot  gauge. 

416.  I think  you  wished  to  refer  to,  or  bring  before 
the  Commission,  some  remarks  that  were  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public 
Works,  reported  in  1888.  Now,  just  tell  us  what  you 
wish  to  say  about  that,  in  your  own  words? — That 
Commission  reported  that  the  benefits  whicli  had  been 
hoped  to  be  derived  from  the  Act  of  1883  had  not  been 
realised,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  localities  might  be  called  upon  under  the 
guarantees,  for  interest  and  working,  and  the  Com- 
mission attributed  this  comparative  failure,  firstly  to 
the  cumbrous  and  expensive  procedure  ; secondly,  to 
the  form  taken  bv  the  guarantee  ; thirdly,  to  the  great 
liabilities  imposed  upon  the  districts,  both  for  interest 
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and  working  expenses  ; fourthly,  to  the  great  respon- 
sibility thrown  upon  the  Privy  Council ; fifthly,  to 
the  fact  that  no  existing  railway  company  could  pro- 
mote a line  under  the  Act ; and,  sixthly,  to  the  en- 
couragement given  by  the  Executive  Government  to 
the  promoters  of  lines  on  the  three-foot  gauge.  I 
may,  perhaps,  summarise  these  objections  in  another 
form : — That  less  railway  accommodation  has  been 
obtained  for  the  money  than  might  have  been  ob- 
tained ; that  lines  might  be  constructed  under  the 
Act  which  were  not  those  most  urgently  required  ; 
that  the  Act  favoured  the  creation  of  small  companies, 
the  management  of  which  was  not  likely  to  be  as 
efficient  as  that  of  larger  companies  able  to  command 
a more  highly  qualified  staff ; and,  finally,  that  public 
convenience,  both  as  regards  passengers  and  goods, 
was  hampered  by  the  break  of  gauge  at  the  points 
where  the  new  line  met  the  lines  of  the  standard 
gauge. 

417.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points?— 
With  regard  to  the  financial  question,  about  the  year 
1886  companies  with  a five  per  cent,  guarantee  were 
scarcely  able  to  finance  their  guarantee  at  par. 

418.  They  could  not  raise  the  money  ? — It  was 
partly  due  to  political  circumstances  at  the  time,  I 
think. 

419.  What  was  the  year  ? — 1886. 

■ 420.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a difficulty 
even  at  five  per  cent,  guarantee,  of  raising  capital  at 
par  ? — It  was  so  real  that  they  came  to  the  Treasury 
to  lend  them  money  on  the  security  of  the  guarantee, 
but  since  then  the  value  of  these  guarantees  has 
been  better  appreciated,  and  I imagine  that  now  a 
five  per  cent,  guarantee  carries  a premium  of  about 
forty  per  cent. 

421.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  first  of  your  condensed  ob- 

• servations  is  that  less  railway  accommodation  was 
obtained  for  the  money  than  might  have  been  ob- 

• tained,  but  if  they  were  not  able  to  finance  the  enter- 
prise at  par  how  might  it  have  been  obtained? — Well, 
perhaps  for  brevity  I used  a Word  I should  have 
enlarged  upon  ; when  I said  1 ‘ money  ’ ’ I meant  the 
financial  obligation  on  everybody — the  localities  and 
the  Treasury.  Of  this  five  per  cent,  guarantee  the 
localities  paid  three  per  cent,  and  the  Treasury  two 
per  cent. 

422.  If  they  had  not  done  that  the  accommodation 
would  not  have  been  obtained  at  all? — Not  under  that 
Act. 

423.  Chairman.— N ow  we  come  to  something  that  is 
more  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  In  1889,  I think  it 
was,  the  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Act  was  passed? — 
Yes. 

424.  What  was  the  object  of  that  Act?— To  enable 
the  State  to  give  assistance  to  railway  extension  in 
a form  different  to  the  Act  of  1883. 

425.  There  are  limitations  in  the  Act  as  to  where  . 
it  should  apply? — Yes.  In  the  first  instance  the  pro- 
moters must  be  an  Irish  Railway  Company,  having  a 
railway  open  for  traffic. 

426.  That  was  the  first,  condition  ?— Yes.  There  are 
alternative  conditions.  Or  the  promoters  must  have 
made  an  agreement,  approved  by  the  Treasury,  for 
the  maintenance,  management,  and  working  of  the 
Light  Railway  by  such  railway  company ; or  a 
baronial  guarantee  must  have  been  given  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  upon  a portion  of  the  capital,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1883,  the  aid  of 
the  Treasury  might  take  the  form  either  of  a capital 
sum  or  of  an  annual  payment,  or  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other,  and  the  capital  sum  might  be  a free 
grant  or  loan,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other. 

427.  Now,  is  any  discretion  left  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 

tenant in  Council  as  to  choice  of  the  districts  ?— The 
choice  of  the  districts  to  be  served  was  left  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Then  a schedule  was  published  of 
the  points  selected  and  promoters  were  invited  to 
bring  forward  schemes  for  the  construction  of  the 
lines.  , , 

428.  Well,  now,  at  that  time,  I think,  the  functions 
of  ' the  Board  of  Works  were  somewhat  enlarged? — In 
connection  with  these  railways  they  were  enlarged 
from  a purely  engineering  report  required  under  the 
Acts  of  1860  "to  1861  to  reporting  upon  the  property 
of  the  amount  fixed  as  the  nominal  capital  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  and  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed line  in  all  points  of  view. 

428a.  Well,  I do  not  think  you  need  trouble 
the  Commission  with  the  details  of  the  various 
cases.  I suppose  they  are  all  published? — They  are 
all  in  the  Report  which  I have  handed  in  of  1893-4. 


429.  You  might  just  mention  the  extensions — how 
many  miles  of  extension  were  made  under  the  Act  ? — 
The  extensions  under  the  Act  amounted  to  236  miles, 
and  of  these  all  but  forty-three  were  of  the  standard 
gauge,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulty  of  transhipment, 
while  in  all  cases  arrangements  for  working  and 
maintenance  had  been  made  with  existing  companies, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  under  such  conditions 
that  no  liability  for  working  expenses  could  accrue 
to  the  locality,  while  from  the  system  of  free  grants 
adopted,  the  amount  of  capital  on  which  interest  was 
guaranteed  by  the  localities  was  relatively  a small 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  lines. 

430.  Under  that  Act  I think  it  was  necessary  in 
each  case  to  have  the  agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  Treasury  ? — Yes,  and  an  Order  in  Council. 

431.  And  did  they  contain  the  traffic  facilities  to  be 
given  and  the  tolls  to  be  charged? — Either  the  agree- 
ment or  Order  in  Council,  or  both. 

432.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  West  Donegal 
Order  in  Council  of  1890? — I only  refer  to  it  by 
name  as  being  the  first  case  in  which,  owing  to  the 
passing  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888, 
the  standard  clause  in  the  Order  in  Council  was 
amended,  and  instead  of  merely  specifying  the  rates 
in  the  schedule  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1860,  the  new 
clause  went  on: — “Of  such  as  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  fixed  in  pursuance  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  or  any  amendment  thereof.”  The 
more  usual  form  of  clause,  from  1890  till  1894,  was 
“ the  schedule  of  the  Act  of  1860,  or  any  amendment 
to  the  schedule  that  • may  hereafter  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.” 

433.  In  the  case  of  the  Achill  Extension  Railway 
Order,  1894,  what  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  adopted  ? — The  Board  .of  Trade  suggested  a new 
form.  “ The  promoters  shall  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  take  such  tolls  and  charges  as  shall  not  exceed 

. the  maximum  tolls’  rates  of  charges  which  are  speci- 
fied in  the  Railway  Rates  and  Charges  No.  28 
(Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction)  Railway  Order  Con- 
firmation Act,  1892,  or  as  may  De  hereafter  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.” 

434.  I suppose  in  some  cases  provision  was  made 
as  to  the  number  of  trains  ? — The  minimum  train  ser- 
vice was  provided  with  power,  in  some  cases,  to  re- 
quire an  improved  service. 

435.  Then  there  were  also  some  provisions,  I think, 
for  the  division  between  the  Treasury  and  the  pro- 
moters of  surplus  revenue  ?- — In  some  cases.  Accounts 
were  directed  in  such  cases  to  be  kept  as  I have  stated 
beforehand  as  in  the  case  of  the  Act  of  1883  these 
accounts  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
working  of  the  line,  but  to  see  that  no  improper  charge 
was  made  against  revenue. 

436.  Now  we  come  to  1896,  the  Railways  (Ireland) 
Act  was  passed.  I think  that  Act  contained  some 
new  features  ? — Yes  ; it  left  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  decide  where  railways  were  to  be  built. 

437.  You  are  still  speaking  of  light  railways? — No. 

438.  Any  railway  ? — Any  railway  aided  by  the 
State. 

439.  A railway  aided  by  the  State,  and  not  a light 
railway? — “Light  railway”  is  rather  ambiguous, 
owing  to  the  changes  of  definition,  Practically  now 
any  railway  may  be  assisted  by  the  State. 

440.  Will  you  mention  the  new  feature  of  the  Act  of 
1896? — The  Lord  Lieutenant  might  certify  to  the 
Treasury  that  the  making  of  a railway  under  the  Act 
was  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  district,  but  that  owing  to  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  the  district  the  railways  could  not  be 
constructed  without  special  assistance  from  the  State, 
and  where  the  Treasury  was  satisfied  that  a railway 
company  existing  at  the  time  would,  if  assistance  were 
.given,  construct,  work  and  maintain  the  railway,  or 
work  and  maintain  it  when  constructed,  the  Treasury 
might  agree  to  aid  the  railway  out  of  public  money, 
provided  that  all  reasonable  assistance  and  facilities 
were  given  by  those  locally  interested,  and  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  a railway  constructed  wholly  or  mainly 
in  a congested  districts  county,  the  advance  should 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway.  I have  not  men- 
toned  the  financial  limitations  is  in  these  Acts,  but 
in  each  case  the  total  amount  of  assistance  that  might 
be  given  by  the  State  was  limited  by  uhe  statute. 

441.  What  do  you  understand  from  “all  reasonable 
assistance  and  facilities  given  by  those  locally  in 
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terested”  ?— It  might  take  the  form  of  land  at  a 
reasonable  price,  or  free  grants  of  land,  or  the  making 
of  a road  to  a railway  station,  or  of  the  guarantee, 
by  the  locality,  of  a certain  portion  of  the  cost. 

442.  I think  the  Order  in  Council  went  a little  fur- 
ther than  that  with  reference  to  railways — it  did  not 
confine  the  assistance  exclusively  to  the  construction 
of  railways? — No,  agreements  might  provide  for  the 
construction,  as  part  of  a railway,  of  a pier,  quay, 
er  jetty. 

443.  Of  course  the  Order  in  Council  contained  the 
tolls  and  charges  to  be  made — they  were  limited  ? — 
They  were  limited  by  the  Athenry  and  Ennis  Order. 

444.  What  was  the  provision  with  regard  to  the 
assessment  of  railways- — During  a period  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years  the  railway  should  not  be  assessed  for 
any  railway  rate  at  a higher  value  than  the  land  occu- 
pied by  it  would  have  been  assessed  at  if  the  railway 
were  not  built,  and  that  period  might  be  extended  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

445.  That  is  the  agricultural  value? — Yes. 

446.  How  many  railways  nave  been  built  under  that 
Act  ? — Two  only. 

447.  Only  two.  Can  van  name  them? — One  from 
Buncrana  to  Oarndonagh,  and  the  other  from  Letter* 
kenny  to  Burton  Port,  both  in  Co.  Donegal. 

447a.  With  what  railway  company  was  the  agreement 
made  to  work  ? — In  both  cases  with  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Bailway  Company. 

448.  Do  yc-u  happen  to  know  the  length  of  these 
lines  ? — The  Carndonagh  line  is  nineteen  miles  and  the 
Burton  Port  fifty  miles,  within  a small  fraction. 

449.  I suppose  the  provision  of  trains  and  tolls  and 
facilities  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  almost  identical 
with  what  you  have  explained  in  the  other  cases? — 
They  are  much  the  same.  I think  this  is  new — that 
the  company  was  to  enter  into  necessary  arrangements 
with  other  railway  companies  for  the  through  booking 
of  passengers  and  goods  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
of  Works. 

450.  But  there  is  a general  Act  providing  for  that  ? — 
Yes  ; but  it  gave  us  the  power  to  urge  them. 

451.  Now,  there  was  a new  clause  in  the  agreement 
for  both  of  these  lines,  which  is  rather  .-xceptional, 
and  I think  you  had  better  explain  it? — Ic  provides 
that  in  the.  case  of  State  purchase  the  new  railway 
shall  not  in  any  way  form  an  asset  of  the  company  in 
ascertaining  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  undertaking,  with  certain  small  exceptions. 

452.  What  do  you  regard  the  most  important  section 
of  the  Act  of  1896? — The  most  important  new  section 
is  No.  7,  which  enacts  that  where  any  railway  con- 
structed under  the  principal  Acts  of  tliis  Act,  has 
been  aided  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  the 
Board  of  Works  may,  at  any  time,  whether  the  under- 
taking has  become  the  property  of  the  Grand  Jury  or 
not,  appoint  an  engineer  or  other  fit  person  to  inspect 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  working,  maintenance,  and  development  of  the 
same.  If  such  engineer  or  person  reports  that  the 
undertaking  is  not  efficiently  worked,  maintained,  arid 
developed,  the  Board  of;  Works  shall  make  a report  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Coun- 
cil, after  giving  all  persons  interested  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  may,  if  satisfied  that  the  undertaking 
has  not  been  efficiently  worked,  maintained,  or  de- 
veloped, make  an  order  appointing  a manager  or  re- 
ceiver of  the  undertaking  for  such  time  and  with  such 
powers  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Order.  The  pricipal 
Acts  referred  to  in  that  section  are  defined  as  the 
Transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1890,  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Acts  up  to  1895,  that  is  to  say,  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1860,  Tramways  Amendment  Act  1861, 
the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1861.  the 
Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act,  1883. 
the  Light  Railways'  (Ii-eland).  Act,  1889,  and  the  Rail- 
ways (Ireland)  Act,  1890. 

453.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Board  of  Works,  then,  has 
these  drastic  powers  over  all  the  assisted,  lines  ? — Yes. 

454.  Chairman. — Have  they  appointed  a receiver  in 
any  ease? — No.  It  does  not  lie  with  the  Board  of 
Works  to  appoint  a receiver.  The  Board  of  Works 
can  make  an  inquiry  and  make  a report  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  he  can  hear  it  before  the  Privy 
Council. 

455.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — It  is  retrospective? — 
Yes,  it  takes  in  the  lines  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

456.  Chairman. — Now,  there  have  been  inquiries 
under  the  section  ?— Yes,  four,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  working  rather  than  of  fares,  and  in  no 


case,  for  so  far,  has  it  been  necessary  for  the  Board  of  n . lqnr 
Works  to  make  a report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  c ' ' - 

457.  The  inquiries  ended  satisfactorily? — When  the  Mr.  George 
question  related  to  working  facilities  the  company  made  A.  Stevenson, 
the  requirements  desired  ; where,  as  in  one  or  two  m.v.o.,  Coin- 
cases, the  inquiry  related  also  to  questions  of  fares  and  missioner  of 
tolls,  in  one  case  it  was  found  that  the  complaint  re-  Public  Works  * 
solved  itself  into  a duplicate  charge  by  a company 

under  a misapprehension  of  a sum  of  4s.  6 d.  on  a parcel, 
and  the  Mayor  and  the  chief  merchants  of  Limerick, 
who  had  signed  the  memorial,  stated  that  they  really 
had  no  complaint  to  make. 

458.  Then,  it  all  ended  satisfactorily? — Yes,  in  the 
other  case  our  inspector  recommended  certain  amend- 
ment of  fares,  and  they  immediately,  or  subsequently, 
were  put  in  operation  by  the  companies. 

459.  There  is  some  other  railway  to  which  you  wish  Ireland 

to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners? — That  is  Development 
the  first  case  of  the  assistance  of  a railway  under  the  Act;  financial 
Ireland  Development  Act — -the  fund  provided  by  that  assistance 
Act.  The  railway  is  the  Newry,  Keady  and  Tynan  g‘ven  to 
Light  Railway,  and  in  its  Act  of  1905  there  is  an  agree-  an4 

ment  between  the  Under-Secretary,  as  agent  for  the  T"“an  Kail‘ 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  Com-  wa-* 
pany.  The  agreement  deals  with  the  finances  and  the 
construction  of  the  line,  not  with  questions  of  rates, 
winch  are  left,  I presume,  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
ordinary  law.  There  is  this  important  provision  in  it 
— that  when  the  railway  has  been  finished  and  equipped 
and  opened  for  public  traffic  the  company  shall 
open,  work,  manage,  and  maintain  the  same  in  an 
efficient  and  substantial  manner,  and  so  as  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  district  tlirough  which  the  railway 
passes.  And  another  section  provides  that  section 
7 of  the  Railway's  (Ireland)  Act,  1896,  to  which  we 
have  just  referred,  shall  apply  to  the  company’s  rail- 
way in  like  manner  as  if  such  railway  were  one  of 
the  railways  in  such  section  mentioned. 

460.  Now,  I think  you  wish  to  say  something  with  Establishment 
reference  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  of  steam  boats, 
steam-boats,  coaches,  cars,  carts,  or  other  vehicles  in  coaches,  cars, 
connection  with  railway  working? — Not  so  much  in  con-  ?*c;j  un^el' 
nection  with  railway  work  as  having  been  authorised  7 S J a ■’ Act’ 
by  the  Railway  Act  of  1896.  They  were  not  neces- 
sarily. in  connection  with  railways.  They  might  be 

quite  apart,  and  under  this  section  experimental  coach 
services  were  established  between  Ballyvaughan,  Lis- 
doonvarna,  and  Ennistymon,  in  County  Clare,  and 
between  Tarbet  and  Listowel,  in  Co.  Kerry.  The  fares 
and  services  were  aivanged  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
but  the  traffic  was  not  found  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  services,  and  they  have  been  discontinued. 

461.  Just  tell  us  what  it  meant.  Was  it  coach  ser- 
vices from  one  station  to  a lonely  district?— Yes. 

462.  Not  served  by  a railway? — Not  served  by  a 
railway. 

463.  And  the  Board  of  Works  undertook  to  provide 
them,  and  they  have  been  found  unremunerative  and 
have  been  discontinued  ? — Yes. 

464.  And  you  mentioned  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  run  ? — Yes  ; one  went  from-  Ballyvaughan,  Lis- 
doonvarna,  and  Ennistymon,  and  the  other  from  Lis- 
towel, a station  on  the  Limerick  and  Kerry  line,  to 
Tarbet,  where  there  is  a pier  on  the  Shannon,  and  we 
connected  with  a steamer  which  was  run  from  Tarbet  to 
Kilrush,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  making  a 
connection  with  the  tourist  district  to  Co.  Clare — 

Kilkee,  Lahinch,  Miltownmalbay,  and  Lisdoonvarna. 

465.  Under  the  same  section,  I think,  an  agreement  Subsidy  to  the 

was  made  with  the  Shannon  Development  Company  Shannon 
running  courist  steamers? — The  Company  ran  passen-  Development 
ger  steamers  between  Dromod  and  Killa-loe.  Company  for  a 

466.  Was  there  a subsidy  given  in  that  case?— A sub-  8team  servlce' 
sidy  of  £9,000,  spread  over  a period  of  seven  years. 

467.  What  were  the  services ; what  was  to  be  car- 
ried?— Passengers  and  light  goods — parcels. 

468.  The  company  were  precluded  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Grand  Canal  Company  from  carrying  heavy 
goods. 

469.  Mr.  Sexton. — To  avoid  competition? — The 
Grand  Canal  Company  gave  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  their  offices. 

470.  Was  the  effect  to  prevent  competition? — The 
steamers  were  not  adapted  for  carrying  goods. 

471.  The  agreement  precluded  them? — Yes. 

472.  Chairman. — What  size  steamers  were  they? — 

They  were  licensed  to  carry  over  200  passengers,  but 
would  seldom  carry  more  than  sixty  or  seventy. 

473.  They  had  no  capacity  for  goods  traffic?— No; 
for  purely  passenger  traffic  and  parcels. 
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474.  'Were  these  boats  and  services  found  to  be  re- 
munerative ? — No ; and  the  services  have  been  reduced. 
During  the  last  summer,  the  steamers  only  rail  from 
Banagher  to  Killaloe,  and  there  was  no  service  during 
the  winter.  I may  mention  that  the  total  subsidy  has 
been  paid  to  the  company,  and  the  subsidy  given  to 
that  by  various  counties  along  the  line  of  route  have 
also  ceased,  and  even  with  the  subsidy  I think  the 
services  did  not  pay. 

475.  Well,  then,  there  was  a short  coach  service,  I 
see? — That  is  a mere  detail. 

476.  What  are  the  principal  services  established 
under  that  section  that  we  have  been  referring  to? — 
There  was  a steam  service  between  Sligo  and  Bel- 
mullet?— Belmullet  has  always  been  a difficulty. 
There  have  been  repeated  applications  for  railway 
communication  and  for  assistance,  but  there  have  been 
no  funds  sufficient  to  make  the  railway,  or  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  proof  that  it  could  be  worked  if 
built,  or  that  there  would  be  traffic  to  maintain  it. 
In  any  case  the  railway  has  not  been  built,  and  in 
order  to  deal  with  it  in  another  Way  the  steamer  ser- 
vice has  been  provided  from  Sligo,  where  it  has 
connection  with  che  Midland  Great  W estern  Rail- 
way running  to  Dublin,  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  running  to  Londonderry  and  Bel- 
fast, via  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway  which  runs 
from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen  and  joins  the  Great 
Northern  at  Enniskillen,  and  also  connection  with 
the  South  via  lines  which  had  been  made  under  the 
Acts  of  1889,  from  Sligo  to  Collooney  and  Claremorris, 
down  to  Athenry  ana  Limerick. 

477.  Was  it  a daily  service  ?— Three  times  a week 
each  way  in  summer,  and  twice  a week  in  winter. 

478.  “ Twice  a week  in  summer  and  once  in  win- 
ter”?— That  is  the  reduced  service. 

479.  You,  as  representing  the  Board  of  Works,  take 
the  receipts  and  fix  the  fares?— Yes.  We  contracted 
with  the  company  as  to  the  cost  of  the  service  and 
take  all  the  fares. 

480.  Did  it  pay? — It  does  not  pay  the  contracts, 
but  it  has  been  very  largely  used,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  districts,  and  the  conveyance  of  goods 
from  Sligo  to  Belmullet  has  operated  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  principal  commodities  of  life  to  the  people 
of  Belmullet.  Before  it  was  established  communica- 
tion was  almost  entirely  by  sailing  boats  or  small 
s Learners  and  only  a few  traders  in  Belmullet  could 
afford  to  take  the  large  cargo  at  one  time  that  these 
vessels  would  carry,  and  practically  there  was  a 
monopoly,  in  two  or  three  hands,  of  the  supply  of 
foodstufis,  and  nearly  every  necessity  of  life  in  Bel- 
mullet, and  that  has  been  broken  down  now,  and 
traders  in  Belmullet— quite  a number  of  small 
traders — can  get  food  stuffs  from  Sligo  in  small  quan- 
tities suited  to  their  requirements,  with  the  certainty 
of  being  delivered  when  they  are  wanted. 

481.  At  fixed  terms  ? — Yes. 

482.  It  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  public?— Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

483.  I will  take  the  coach  and  steamer  services  first. 
You  appear  to  attach  importance  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Sligo  and  Belmullet  service  ?— Yes. 

484.  Is  it  to  be  continued  ?— It  has  been  continued 
for  another  year  provisionally.  I should  say  all  these 
questions  as  to  what  service  shall  be  continued  or 
stopped  are  decided  by  the  Irish  Government.  We 
only  act  as  their  agents,  carrying  out  their  decision. 

485.  The  service  was  efficient  and  satisfactorily 
worked,  and  proved  to  be  an  advantage  to  a very 
poor  and  very  backward  district? — Yes. 

486.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  capital  expenditure 
-I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  the  expenditure  was 

£26,000  upon  that  service— the  receipts  were  £8,000. 
Is  that  so  ? — I have  not  the  figures,  but  I can  quite 
believe  it  was  quite  so.  I think  the  receipts  have 
risen  to  about  £2,000  a year. 

487.  Where  vou  receive  such  a sum  as  £8,000,  don  t 
you  think  the  service  is  one  that  might  be  allowed  a 
chance  of  development  by  getting  a little  further . 
time?— I should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  it  were 
managed.  I think  it  was  very  useful,  not  only  to 
Belmullet  but  it  supplied  small  places  to  which  access 
is  very  difficult— Ballycastle,  County  Mayo,  and 
various  small  fishing  stations,  Belderrig,  Porturlin, 
and  places  on  Broadhaven. 

488.  Is  the  Shannon  steamer  service  to  be  continued  ! 
—That  depends  on  the  company,  now  that  the  subsidy 

489.  But  they  must  go  on  unsubsidieed  ?— Well, 

• Question  495  (see 


legally  we  think  they  are  bound  to  go  on,  but  practi- 
cally we  don’t  see  how  they  are  to  go  on. 

490.  Did  they  consider  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to 
agree  wkitli  the  Grand  Canal  Company  not  to  carry 
heavy  traffic  ? — I suppose  they  thought  so  at  the  time. 
It  was  an  agreement  made  by  them  without  any  com- 
munication with  the  Board  of  Works. 

491.  It  seems  a strange  agreement.  Are  you  aware 
what  consideration  they  received  for  their  self-denying  . 
ordinance  in  regard  to  heavy  traffic? — No,  except  that 
I believe  that  they  had  office  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  Grand  Canal  staff  and  offices  on  the 
Shannnon. 

492.  I should  think  that  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  subsidising  such  a service  would  be  to  promote  com- 
petition in  the  public  interest  ? — At  that  time  I think 
there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tourist  districts  of  Ireland,  and  I think 
the  Irish  Government  had  probably  before  it  rather  a 
provision  of  the  passenger  service  with  that  end  in 
view  than  a provision  of  additional  facilities  for  goods 
on  the  Shannon. 

493.  At  the  beginning,  but  may  we  look  at  it  more 
broadly  here  ? — Certainly. 

494.  I notice  that  the  Shannon  Steamer  Service  is 
the  one  case  in  which  the  receipts  exceeded  the  sub- 
sidy. They  exceeded  the  subsidy  considerably,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  you,  that  was  the  one  case  in  which  you 
did  not  get  the  receipts ; they  went  to  the  Shannon 
Company  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  know  whether  they  ex- 
ceeded the  working  expenses. 

*495.  But  they  exceeded  the  subsidy.  That'  is 
another  question? — Even  including  the  subsidy.  I 
can  give  you  the  account  if  you  like  from  year  to 
year. 

496.  I should  be  glad  to  see  it.  The  other  special 
services  have  disappeared? — Yes. 

4y7.  Is  any  large  significance  attached  by  you  to 
the  financial  results  of  these  experiments  in  relation  to 
the  need  for  light  railways  in  the  country? — So  far  as 
the  evidence  goes,  furnished  by  our  experience  in  these 
services,  there  appears  not  to  be  a necessity  for  light 
railways  in  the  districts  that  they  served. 

498.  Certainly,  but  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
districts  were  well  selected  and  did  you  act  judiciously 
in  fixing  the  level  of  the  fares  and  rates.  These  ques- 
tions are  suggested  by  the  results  ? — I will  answer  that, 
that  throughout,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
Board  of  Works  in  the  first  instance  did  not  select  the 
districts  to  which  the  services  were  to  be  rendered. 
These  were  decided  by  the  Irish  Government. 

499.  I consider  the  whole  Irish  Government  as  one  ? 

I thought  you  said  we  had 

500.  I mean  the  Government  1— Witness.— Then  as 
regards  the  fares— the  fares  were  extremely  low. 

501.  They  must  have  been,  in  some  cases — the  re- 
ceipts from  Rooskey  to  Dromod  in  six  years  amounted 
to  £57  for  the  coach.  A gross  receipt  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  per  day  implies  very  low  fares  ? — There  was 
no  traffic  on  it. 

502.  But  I demur  to  any  inference  being  drawn 
fiom  that  case  as  to  the  general  need  for  further  light 
railways  in  Ireland?— I did  not  say  in  Ireland.  I 
said  in  a particular  locality,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with,  the  special  service. 

503.  These  coaching  services  were  intended  experi- 
mentally with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  light  rail- 
ways might  be  provided  ? — Partly  as  a test,  and  partly 
to  give  accommodation  for  tourist  purposes  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

504.  You  tested  it  also  by  steamer  service  between 
Galway  and  B ally vaughan  ? — That  was  a service  run 
by  a steamship  company  in  Galway  connecting  with 
the  coach  service  from  Bally  vaughan  to  Lisdoonvarna, 
but  the  steamer  service  was  not  paid  for  by  the  Board 
of  W orks. 

505.  A service  necessarily  tidal  was  not  a good  test 
of  anything  ?— You  mean  if  there  had  been  facilities 
for  a non-tidal  service  the  traffic  might  have  been 
greater ; but  che  pier  accommodation  could  not  be  had 
at  that  time  for  a non-tidal  steamer  sendee. 

506.  But  if  you  were  thinking  of  constructing  a 
light  railway  in  that  district,  I mean,  the  test  afforded 
by  a tidal  steamer  service  would  not  be  conclusive  of 
the  traffic  thac  might  be  had  by  a railway?— I do 
not  think  there  was'  ever  a question  of  building  a light 
railway  to  Bally  vaughan;  the  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  tourist  traffic. 
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507.  You  liad  a couple  of  coaches  which  carried  no 
/goods  ? — Yes. 

508.  That  was  a poor  test  of  the  necessity  for  a rail- 
way ? — As  regards  goods,  certainly. 

509.  Goods  even  in  Ireland  produce  nearly  half  the 
.income;  more  than  half  everywhere  else,  I believe? — 
Yes. 

510.  I think  then  I may  say,  except  in  regard  to 
particular  districts — and  even  then  the  question  arises 
• whether  they  were  efficiently  tested — that  no  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  need  of  light  railways  in  any 

■other  part  of  the  country? — I think  the  test  only 
applies  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  if  allowed  in  the 
districts  in  which  the  services  were  run. 

511.  A more  general  impression  might  be  drawn 
from  the  evidence  unless  that  explanation  were  given  ? 
— In  my  evidence? 

512.  Yes?— I am  sorry  if  you  were  misled;  I had 
.no  intention  of  going  beyond  the  districts  in  which  the 
services  were. 

513.  You  are  mortgagees  in  possession  of  two  lines, 
I believe  1 — Yes. 

514.  The  Southern  line  and  the  Letterkenny  line  ? — 
Yes. 

515.  In  the  case  of  the  Letterkenny  line  there  is  a 
temporary  working  agreement? — Yes,  the  working 
agreement  for  the  Letterkenny  line,  with  che  London- 
derry and  Lough  Swilly  railway. 

516.  To  last  for  eleven  years  more? — Yes. 

517.  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  theie  is  a per- 
petual agreement? — Yes,  we  have  no  power  to  ter- 
minate it. 

518.  You  call  yourselves  mortgagees  in  possession, 
but  that  looks  as  if  you  could  not  go  into  possession  ? 
— We  get  the  receipts,  but  have  no  control. 

519.  Now,  about  this  outstanding  balance  of  railway 

loans,  £286,000,  I see  it  is  due  on  seven  of  the  smaller 
railways,  one  of  which  is  the  Clara  and  Banagher 
line?— Yes. 5  6 


520.  And  you  say  in  a marginal  note  that  the 
•balance  outstanding,  £25,000,  was  remitted  by  Public 
W orks  Loans  Act  of  1897.  The  amount  advanced  was 
£30,000,  and  the  balance  remitted  was  £25,000.  Does 
that  mean  that  you  sold  the  line  for  £5,000  ?— Yes. 

521.  Then  there  is  a balance  outstanding  from  that 
-company  still  of  £18,797,  a balance  of  the  advance  of 
£28,346,  but  you  say  repayment  of  this  loan  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King’s  County, 
under  the  Relief  of  Distress  Amendment  Act,  1880. 
Do  you  really  propose  to  collect  balances  upon  loans 
for  relief  of  distress  made  a quarter  of  a century  ago? 

We  have  no  option.  The  line  for  which  the 
guarantee  was  given  is  there.  The  benefit  to  the 
locality  of  having  the  line  is  accruing. 

522.  Don’t  you  think  that  after  such  a lapse  of  time 
the  question  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  advance  may 
not  be  remitted  as  in  other  cases?— I should  not  like  to 

■ express  an  opinion  upon  that.  It  would  not  rest  with 
the  Board  of  Works.  That  is  a question  for  the 
treasury. 

523.  But  your  representation  would  be  influential, 
I have  no  doubt.  Well,  the  Derry  Central  line — the 
Board  s interest  was  sold  to  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties’  Railway.  You  sold  that  line  for  £15,000 
less  than  the  balance  due  to  you  ?— Yes. ' 

524.  In  the  case  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway  line  the 

charge  was  assigned,  and  the  purchase  money, 
£6,500,  was  lodged  in  May,  1897.  The  balance, 
£3,275,  was  remitted  under  the  Public  Works  Loans 
Act,  1897.  You  sold  the  line  for  £3,275  less  than 
was  due  to  you? — Yes. 

525.  In  the  case  of  the  Letterkenny  line,  in  which 
you  are  in  the  position  of  mortgagees,  there  is  a 
balance  of  £72,000  due,  and  you  say  repayment  of  the 
loan  of  £35,000  is  guaranteed  by  certain  baronies  in 
Donegal  and  Londonderry  under  the  Relief  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act,  1880? — Yes,  it  i 
fourpenny  rate. 


5 guaranteed  by  a 


526.  In  the  case  of  the  W aterford,  Dungarvan  and 
Lismore  line  the  Board’s  interest  was  sold  to  the 
t ishguard  and  Rosslare  Railways  and  Harbours  Com- 
pany. The  purchase  money  was  £93,000,  paid  on  1st 
November  1901.  How  does  the  case  stand  now  about 
that  purchase  money?— It  was  paid  over  to  the  Ex- 
chequer in  settlement  of  the  loan.  Of  course  there 
were  other-  transactions  in  connection  with  the  loan 
•that  1 need  not  go  into  about  that  same  matter. 


527.  Is  the  sum  now  finally  dedicated  to  any  use  ? — 
As  far  as  the  loan  transaction  is  concerned,  the  money 
has  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  loan  is  at 
an  end.  But  there  were  discussions  on  another  sum 
of  £93,000  which  in  certain  eventualities  might  be 
provided  by  Parliament. 

528.  You  prefer  calling  it  two  identical  sums  rather 
than  one  sum? — For  the  purposes  of  our  Loans  Act 
we  prefer  considering  the  loans  separately  for  ques- 
tions of  policy. 

529.  As  a matter  of  information,  can  you  say 
whether  the  Legislature  lias  made  any  provision  for 
the  final  destination  of  this  sum  ? — I should  think  it 
was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a new  line.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  there  is  a Bill  on  this  Session 
about  a new  bridge  at  Cork  dealing  wich  part  of 
the  sum. 

530.  In  the  case  of  the  West  Donegal  Light  Railway 
you  say  that  the  Treasury  liability  was  redeemed  in 
July,  1898,  and  the  loan  repaid  wich  the  fund  thus 
provided.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? Was  it  that 
you  paid  a capital  sum  to  cancel  an  annual  liability  ? 
— Ip  was  under  the  Act  which  gives  power  to  the 
Treasury  to  commute  the  liability  to  pay  two  per  cent, 
under  the  Act  of  1883,  and  the  counties  apply  the 
commutation  money  in  whatever  way  they  think  best, 
either  cowards  reduction  of  capital  on  which  interest 
is  payable  or  otherwise. 

531.  I understand  that  your  Board  has  ro  par- 
ticular function  with  regard  to  questions  of  the  fitness 
of  the  rates  and  fares  once  a railway  has  been  opened  ? 
— No,  except  so  far  as  is  possible  under  that  Section  7 
of  the  Act  of  1896  to  which  I referred.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  Order  in  Council  or  by  the  general  law 
as  co  rates  and  fares.  If  complaint  is  made  that  the 
fares  were  excessive,  hindering  the  development  of  the 
district  in  which  the  line  has  been  aided  by  the  State, 
then  we  might  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  fares 
were  excessive.  I think  that  would  come  under  tbe 
Act. 

532.  And  make  representation  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ? — Yes. 

533>.  Was  the  Letterkenny  and  Burton  Port  railway, 
constructed  under  the  Act  of  1896? — Yes. 

534.  Therefore,  the  drastic  powers  detailed  in  your 
evidence  would  apply  to  your  relations  with  that  line  ? 
— Yes. 

535.  In  your  last  report,  page  20,  there  is  a very 
surprising  paragraph,  “ Letterkenny  and  Burton  Port 
extension  railway.  In  our  Report  for  1902-3  it.  was 
mentioned  that  many  complaints  had  been  received 
from  the  public  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  rail- 
way was  worked  by  the  Londonderry  and  the  Lough 
Swilly  Company.  We  regret  to  state  that  these  com- 
plaints have  not  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  become  graver  and  more  frequent,  and  the  reports 
furnished  to  us  by  our  inspector  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  amply  borne  out  by  the  facts.  We  have 
been  in  constant  communication  with  the  working 
company,  and  have  made  every  endeavour  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  work  the  line 
efficiently,  but  so  far  without  result.”  That  is  after 
three  years  of  effort.  Can  you  explain  that  statement 
to  the  Commission? — We  are  dealing  there  with  a 
line  which  had  been  newly  constructed,  and,  of  course, 
for  some  time  it  was  natural  chat  there  would  be 
defects  which  experience  would  get  rid  oh  We  had 
occasion  constantly  to  refer  to  what  We  thought  were 
faults  in  the  working — faults  in  the  trains,  break- 
downs, and  things  of  that  sort,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
there  has  been  a substantial  improvement  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  line  ; and  in  consequence  of  that  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  had  been  applied  to  by  the  rate- 
payers to  hold  an  inquiry,  suspended  their  action,  and 
we  are  now  in  the  position  of  watching  the  present 
conduct  of  the  company  before  deciding  whether  any 
further  steps  shall  be  taken. 

536.  The  powers  of  the  Government  as  recited  by 
you  are  so  drastic  I should  have  thought  so  long  a 
time  would  not  be  allowed  to  elapse  without  securing 
the  effective  working  of  che  line.  Do  you  con- 
sider the  means  afforded’  bv  the  law  for  securing^ 
the  effective  working  of  assisted  railways  in  the  interest 
of. the  public  are  sufficient? — I think  if  we  could  apply 
that  section— you  will  find  that  there  were  legal  diffi- 
culties. The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would'  require  to  be  more  closely  defined.  If  you  take’ 
the . Burton  Ppirt  line,  for  instance,  the  manager  and 
receiver  of  that  line,  which  is  part  of  the  Company’s 
system,  blight  find  himself  in  grc.it  difficulties  as  re- 
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gards  benefit  to  locality.  He  can  only  work  and 
manage  part  of  the  system  and  he  might  have. a diffi- 
culty about  the  rolling  stock  and  incur  heavy  expendi- 
ture for  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  provision. 

537.  That  seems  to  be  more  a practical  difficulty 
than  a defect  in  the  framing  of  the  law? — Still  I 
think  legal  difficulties  might  be  created.  If  the  company 
against  which  the  action  is  taken  objected  they  might 
raise  a question  of  law  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  instance  and  the  powers  are  so  drastic 
that  the  Government  would  hesitate  before  making  use 
of  them.  They  would  exhaust  every  other  possible 
means  to  get  things  right,  put  right,  before  appointing 
a receiver  or  manager. 

538.  If  there  were  any  case  in  which  it  might  be 
thought  the  Government  need  not  hesitate  to  exercise 
its  legal  powers  it  might  be  a case  in  which  the  public 
were  suffering  inconvenience  and  damage  by  reason  of 
a breach  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  people  who 
bound  themselves  to  do  a certain  thing  and  failed 
tc  do  it  ? — But  you  have  to  consider  whether  the  public 
will  benefit  by  the  interference  ; whether  the  benefits 
cannot  be  obtained  in  another  way. 

539.  When  you  wait  three  years  to  obtain  it  then 
one  becomes  critical  as  to  the  course  pursued.  Your 
Eoard  transacts  all  Exchequer  loans  in  Ireland  except 
those  administered  by  the  Land  Commission?— 
Practically  now.  The  Loans  Commissioners  in  Eng- 
land do  not  now  use  their  powers  to  lend  in  Ireland. 

540.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  on  rail- 
ways?— The  >'ate  is  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1831  at  4 per 
cent. 

541.  Do  you  really  say  that  since  the  days  of 
William  IV.  you  have  never  relaxed  che  rate  of  inte- 
rest on  railways  in  Ireland.  It  is  a very  exacting 
rate  for  the  twentieth  century  ? — It  does  sound  heavy, 
but  these  loans  have  practically  for  some  time  ceased 
to  be  made. 

542.  I see  you  lent  £10,000  last  year  t®  a railway. 
Do  you  charge  that  railway  4 per  cent,  interest  on  it  ? 
— Yes.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Cork  one? 

543.  I refer  to  your  entry  in  the  accounts  for  the 
year  ? — It  is  the  Cork  and  Blackrock  and  Passage  one. 

544.  Such  a rate  as  4 per  cent,  for  public  purposes 
is  an  anachronism  at  this  time  of  day— an  exacting  rate 
with  a certain  complexion  of  usury? — Yes,  I think 
4 per  cent,  is  high.  [But  see  673/4.] 

545.  Don’t  you  think  the  time  has  come  for  making 
some  revision  of  it? — All  these  questions  of  rates  of 
interest  are  managed  by  the  Treasury. 

546.  What  I hope  is  to  engage  your  good  offices  in 
making  some  representation  to  the  Treasury.  They  are 
not  absolutely  adamant?— Oh,  no;  I think  they  are 
very  accessible. 

547.  The  incongruity  is  that  you  charge  4 per  cent, 

for  interest  only,  and  ac  the  same  time  a great  loan 
is  sanctioned  under  the  Labourers  Act  of  this 
year,  and  a vast  sum  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of 
three  years  ago  at  2|  per  cent,  for  interest,  and  a half 
per  cent,  to  redeem  the  loan  in  sixty-eight  and  a half 
years.  That  is  3^  per  cent,  altogether,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  continue  to  charge  struggling  Irish 
railways  4 per  cent.  Is  that  defensible  ? — Now  you  are 
getting  into  subjects  outside 

548.  As  an  official  you  shrink  from  expressing  an 
opinion?— I think  it  is  outside  the  province  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  make  these  comparisons. 

549.  You  are  the  advisers  of  the  Treasury  in  Ire- 
land upon  all  questions  practically  with  reference  to 
Exchequer  loans,  including  the  question  of  security  for 
repayment  ? — Yes. 

550.  Now,  I put  to  you  these  facts;  that  the  receipts 
of  the  Irish  railways  at  present  amount  to  somewhat 
over  £4,000,000;  that  the  working  expenses  are 
about  £2,500,000,  and  the  annual  surplus  over 
£1,250,000.  You  are  aware  of  that  ?—  Generally. 

551.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Irish 
railways  might  be  said  to  be  £38,000,000 — of  course  the 
market  value  of  that  capital  is  different,  because  some 
stocks  are  a good  deal  over  par,  and  a good  many  a 
good  deal  under  it,  but  to  serve  as  a basis  for  discus- 
sion for  a moment  I take  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  railway  capital  at  £38,000,000.  Now,  if  the 
terms  allowed  by  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Labourers  Act  and  the  Land  Purchase  Act  were  ap- 
plied to  any  great  operation  of  finance  in  relation  to 
the  Irish  railways,  that  is  to  say  if  21  per  cent,  for 
interest  and  g per  cent,  for  sinking  fund  were  applied 
to  that  capital  of  £38,000,000,  or  any  sum  more  closely 


related  to  the  matter,  I think  it  is  pretty  evident  sucltj 
a loan  might  be  transacted  and  such  a sinking  tund 
be  provided,  and  a substantial  residue  be  left  out  of' 
the  present  surplus  revenue  of  the  Irish  railways  ? — 
That  is  a matter  of  arithmetic. 

552.  If  all  evidence  were  as  unimpeachable  as  arith- 
metic there  would  be  less  trouble  in  making  inquiry. 
If  there  was  an  Irish  authority  created  with  power  to 
strike  a rate,  or  ■with  resources  from  the  public  re- 
venues such  as  Mr.  Childers  indicated  in  his  Financial. 
Relations  Report,  would  such  an  authority  be  in  a- 
positiom  to  offer  the  Treasury  good  security  for  a loan. 
for  the  purchase  of  Irish  railways.  I mean  if  it  had 
first  this  net  surplus  revenue,  and,  secondly,  that  it 
had  power  to  strike  a rate,  or  substantial  resource 
from  public  revenues,  would  you  say  such  an  au- 
thority would  be  in  a position  to  offer  good  security 
for  a loan  for  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways? — We- 
always  consider  the  power  to  strike  a rate  as  a very 
important  element  in  the  security  of  a loan.  In  fact,, 
as  you  know,  a great  many  are  made  solely  on  the 
authority  of  the  local  rates. 

553.  And  if  in  addition  to  such  power  to  strike  a. 
rate  such  a statutory  authority  had  also  a surplus  re- 
venue of  one  and  a half  millions,  and  had  further  re- 
sources derivable  from  the  general  revenues  of  the- 
country,  would  you  say  that  such  a security  would  be 
unimpeachable?  I would  say  if  there  wa3  a.  surplus  off 
a quarter  of  a million,  if  the  rate-  of  interest  was  such, 
as  you  mention,  and  there  was  a surplus  revenue  of  a. 
quarter  million,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  there  was- 
power  to  charge  the  local  rates  in  case  the  receipts  dis- 
appeared or  became  less,  and  power  to  call  another- 
fund  to  draw  upon  in  addition  the  security  is  a good- 
deal  better  than  we  get  in  some  loans. 

554.  Or  even  supposing  the  power  to  strike  a rate 
were  absent,  do  you  think  that  the  possession  of  this- 
surplus,  and  the  possession  of  substantial  resources- 
deri.ved  from  the  Exchequer  revenues  of  the  country, 
would  afford  a good  -security? — Well,  I must  fall  back 
on  the  Act  of  1831.  It  is  the  only  guidance  we  have- 
on  the  subject,  and  that  prescribes  at  least  twice  the- 
arnount  of  the  revenue  required  by  the  service  of  the 
loan. 

555.  Yes,  if  you  could  see  your  way  to  the  possession; 
by  the  borrowing  authority  of  an  annual  surplus  equal 
to  double  the  annual  payment  in  respect  of  the  loan 
that  would  be  a good  security.  Assuming  that  the  inte- 
rest of  Ireland  required  a general  investigation  of  rates; 
and  fares  and  possibly  large  reductions— a question. 
upon  which  I don’t  ask  you  to  offer  any  opinion — would 
you  say  that  an  Irish  "authority  responsible  to  Irish 
opinion  would  be  more  likely  to  manage  a unified  rail- 
way system  in  the  interests  of  this  country  than  an 
Imperial  State  Department  would  be  ?— I think  a local 
authority— an  Irish  authority — would  probably  almost 
certainly  have  better  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
to  be  served  than  a central  authority  could  have  unless- 
the  central  authority  were  represented — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  England,, 
which  has  bought  large  railways  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, controls  the  whole  of  the  Midland  Railway  ser- 
vice, but  its  Irish  affairs  are  managed  by  a special  Irish 
committee,  and  they,  in  the  first  instance,  deal  with’ 
the  Irish  part  of  the  undertaking. 

556.  It  is  an  apt  illustration  of  what  I was  suggest- 
ing. I do  not  say,  whatever  I may  think,  that  an  Im- 
perial State  Department  acting  in  a country  to  the 
opinion  of  which  it  is  not  responsible  falls  necessarily 
into  the  rut  of  mere  routine,  but- 1 suggest  to  you  that 
the  Imperial  State  Department  would  be  more  anxious 
to  avoid  contention  with  the  Treasury,  and  to  do  so  by 
keeping  up  or  even  improving  the  amount  of  the  net 
surplus  revenue,  than  it  would  be  to  promote  the  public- 
interest  by  any  large  reduction  of  the  rates  and  fares?' 
—I  think  that  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Central  Government,  or  from  Pariia- 

m 557.  Oh.  ves  ; but  can  the  leopard  change  his  spots, 
or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin— can  the  Treasury  be  any- 
thing but  what  it  has  been?— My  experience  of  the 
Treasury  is  that  they  are  very  reasonable,  and  m deal- 
ing with  some  Irish  business  in  our  Department  the- 
Treasury  lias  been  certainly  not  less  accessible  than  the- 
Irish  Government  in  approaching  the  subject. 

558.  It  is  natural  to  all  treasuries  to  object  to  pay- 
ing?—Of  money?  . , . . 

559.  Yes.  Therefore  their  point  of  view  is  neces- 
sarily and  permanently  different  from  that  of  those 
who  happen,  tor  whatever  good  reason,  to  wish  to- 
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^receive  money  from  them.  Now,  does  it  occur  to  you, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  that  a local  authority  responsible : to 
Irish  opinion  would  be  likely  to  respond  to  that 

• opinion  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the  rates  and  fares 
into  conformity  with  public  needs,  and  would  there- 
fore have  to  act — be  under  obligation  to  act — with 
vigour  and  discretion  in  reconciling  the  public  in- 
terest with  the  maintenance  of  the  surplus  revenue  ? — 
I think  that  is  too  big  a subject  for  me. 

560.  There  is  a special  characteristic  of  the  working 
-of  the  railways  in  Belgium  with  which  perhaps  you 

may  be  acquainted.  The  Government  being  the 

• owners  and  managers  of  the  railways  there,  have 
used  the  facilities  and  funds  afforded  to  them  by  that 
position  to  give  Belgium  a very  ample  supply  of 
light  railways  greatly  to  the  public  benefit  in  dis- 

-tricts  in  which  the  commercial  motives  merely  would 
not  have  provided  the  lines.  Are  you  aware  of  that? 
— I am  not'  familiar  in  detail  with  the  railway  ar- 
rangements of  Belgium. 

561.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  Belgium  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  provided.  Apart  from  the  question 
■whether,  light  railways  are  in  a narrow  sense  re- 
munerative— whether  receipts  exceed  expenditure  and 
pay  for  capital — is  there  not  a great  public  question 
involved  in  the  provision  of  light  railways?  Does 
not  the  light  railway  confer  a benefit  upon  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  runs  by  opening  a market  for  pro- 
ducers in  that  district  ?— Our  experience  is  that  light 
rrailwayS  do  improve  the  localities,  and  certainly  better 
prices  are  got  for  agricultural  produce  of  all  sorts, 
and  very  often  although  the  localities  have  to  pay 
a guarantee  for  the  interest  and  also  for  the  working 
expenses,  the  benefit  to  the  individual  farmer  in  the 
higher  price  that  he  gets  for  his  produce  more  than 
•compensates  for  the  amount  he  has  to  pay  under  the 
guarantee. 

562.  Yes,  even  one  may  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  the 
abounding  prosperity  of  that  wonderful  little  country, 
Belgium,  appears  to  be  very  greatly  due  to  the  fact 
that  everybody  who  produces  anything  there  can 
readily  and  cheaply  find  a market.  That  considera- 
tion attaches  a value  to  light  railways  which  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  any  question  of  whether  the  working 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  receipts  or  not.  Now,  is 
not  there  a further  benefit?  Is  there  not  a benefit  to 
the  people  at  the  other  end — the  consumer — through 
the  market  being  more  amply  filled  by  reason  of  the 
■existence  of  the  light  railway?— The  consumer? 

563.  Yes,  the  producer  finds  a better  market,  and 
the  consumer  eventually  finds  the  market  probably 
cheaper  ? — Yes,  I suppose  as  competition  arises. 

564.  And  then  as  regards  the  light  railways  them- 
selves, which  in  Ireland  are  practically  nearly  all 
small  ones,  is  there  not  a very  substantial  benefit,  of 
which  we  hear  very  little,  to  the  greater  railways,  by 
the  creation  of  new  traffic  with  Only  the  very  slightest 
new  expense — the  expense  of  handling  the  new  traffic 
simply  ?— So  far  as  new  traffic  is  created,  anything 
that  passes  on  to  the  main  line  is  so  much  additional 
revenue  to  it. 

565.  They  simply  have  to  handle  it  ? — Yes,  transport 
it. 

566.  It  creates  no  further  expense.  These  are  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  light  railways.  But  then 
when  we  look  to  the  history  of  this  much-complicated 
and  entangled  question  of  light  railways  in  Ireland, 
and  to  the  financial  sequel  stated  grimly  enough  in 
this  Report,  do  you  consider  it  likely  that  the  light 
railways,  which  Ireland  still  undoubtedly  needs,  will 
ever  be  provided  by  commercial  investment  Or  by 
private  enterprise? — I should  say  that  in  most  dis- 
tricts in  the  least  populous  parts  of  Ireland  railways 
■could  not  be  provided  so  as  to  be  remunerative  to  the 
investor. 

567.  Well,  then,  a glance  at  the  map  shows  that 
there  are  districts  still  waiting  to  be  served,  but  are 
they  likely  ever  to  be  served  unless  the  administration 
■of  the  railway  system  in  Ireland  in  unified,  and  that 
the  governing  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  have 
the  same  width  of  grasp  and  freedom  of  action  as  the 
Belgium  Government  has  by  reason  of  the  control  of 
the  existing  system,  and  the  possession  of  a surplus 
revenue? — Well,  if  you  look  back  to  the  last  few  years 
nearly  600  miles  of  railways  have  been  provided  by 
combined  local  and  Imperial  assistance!,  so  that  the 
question  of  extension  is  not  necessarily  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  amalgamation  of  railways,  or  State 
control  of  railways.  . Extensions  have  been  made 
under  the  existing  conditions. 


568.  At  a rather  slowing  pace,  I think  ? — I don’t  qc1  jg 
know,  but  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Chairman  of  ’ —I— 
the  Board  of  Works  for  five  years,  and  a man  with  a Mr.  George 
large  railway  experience  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  A.  Stevenson, 
that  Ireland — but  perhaps  I am  not  justified  in  M.vm.,  Corn- 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  not  here  ? ™i^sj.on£r. of 

Mr.  Sexton.—  All  right.  Public  Works. 

■Witness. — But  always  in  conversation  with  me,  Mr. 

Robertson  expressed  the  opinion  that  Ireland  was  very 
much  better  served  and  provided  by  railways  than 
Scotland — not  taking  a place  like  Glasgow,  but  in 
the  sparsely  populated  parts  of  Scotland. 

569.  Well,  under  the  Act  of  1896  you  have  only 
built  two,  and  that  Act  has  been  ten  years  in 
existence? — The  funds  will  not  allow  of  more. 

570.  Well,  that  is  not  progression.  The  earlier  the 
Act  the  more  the  work,  and  the  later  the  Act  the  less 
the  work  done? — Not,  I think,  in  proportion  to  the 
money  provided.  Nearly  seventy  miles  of  railway 
were  made  under  the  Act  of  1896  for  something  under 
£400,000. 

571.  You  have  made  about  300  miles  which  you  may  Narrow  gauge 

have  to  unmake  on  account  of  the  narrow  gauge? — I railways 
don’t  think  so.  If  you  take  a place  like  Donegal,  adjoining 
where  the  whole  system  is  narrow  gauge.  All  the  lines  hroad  gauge 
in  Donegal  are  narrow  gauge,  and  it  is  not  like  having  alleg?d  t0  be 
little  companies  in  the  South  such  as  the  West  and  unsultabl®  and 
South  Clare.  ■ ““Productive 

572.  That  is  a special  case,  certainly.  But  where 
the  narrow  gauge  adjoins  the  broad  gauge  at  both  ends 
you  have  not  only  very  great  inconvenience  set  up, 
but  the  railway  is  doomed  to  be  unproductive  ? — Some 
portion  at  each  end  is  unproductive.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  the  Clogher  Valley,  which  runs 
from  one  station  on  the  Great  Northern  to  another 
station  on  the  Great  Northern. 

573.  With  the  narrow  gauge  it  is  unproductive?-^-' 

Yes. 

574.  It  appears  that  twenty-two  lines  of  railways  Levy  upon  the 
resulted  last  year  in  a levy  upon  the  baronies,  very  baronies  in 
heavy  in  some  cases,  and  in  a contribution  bv  the  respect  of  lieht 
Treasury,  and  when  you  see  such  a case  as  the  Cavan  railwa7s- 
and  Leitrim  Railway,  in  which  the  ratepayers  have 

been  so  worried  by  the  heavy  liability  that  they  will 
not  consent  to  even  a small  extension' of  a few  miles, 
does  not  that  amount  to  a demonstration  that  future 
light  railways  in  Ireland  will  very  likely  have  to  be 
built  by  some  central  authority  provided  with  public 
funds? — I think  the  extension,  Cavan  to  Leitrim,  to 
some  extent  encouraging.  If  you  look  at  the  report, 
page  97,  you  will  see  that  the  revenue  has  -been 
steadily  increasing,  and  a credit  balance  is  shown. 

575.  I notice  the  amount  by  which  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  working  expenses,  but  I see  also  that  the 
Treasury  last  year  had  to  pay  £3,700,  and  in  addition 
to  that  two  guaranteeing  baronies  had  to  provide  be- 
tween them  £4,500  more  ?— Yes,  but  the  revenue  is  an 
improving  one. 

576.  That  may  be  a ground  for  hope  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  but  would  it  constitute  a general  ground  for 
confidence  in  the  finance  of  light  railways  ?— Not  as  an 
investment. 

577.  I am  pressing  on  your  consideration  that,  look- 
ing to  the  financial  results  of  these  light  railways— the 
social  and  other  advantages  of  which  I fully  admit— 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  further  needs  of  Ireland  in  this 
respect,  whatever  they  may  be,  will  be  met  upon  a 
commercial  basis,  or  met  by  guarantees  ; and  I there- 
fore submit  to  you  the  probability  that  it  will  require 
unified  management  of  the  railways  and  the  possession 
of  public  resources  to  follow  out  these  light  railways 
to  sufficient  limits  ?— No,  I would  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
because  I think  it  has  been  shown  by  experience  of  the 
Acts  of  1896  and  1889  that  extensions  have  been  made 
by  means  of  State  aid  without  throwing  the  burden  on 
the  locality  which  you  have  described  in  respect  of 
interest  or  working. 

578.  Well,  now,  you  tried  last  year  to  establish 
reserve  funds  in  connection  with  some  of  the  light 
railways — a very  admirable  purpose,  which  I wish 
some  of  the  big  railways  would  follow?— We  found 
that  the  difficulty  with  these  railways  was  that  they 
had  no  capital  or  borrowing  powers  left.  According 
to  the  Act  their  earnings  have  to  be  distributed  every 
half  year,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  work  upon, 
and  we  suggested  we  would  be  willing  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  Treasury’s  consent,  to  allow 
a portion  of  the  revenue  to  be  put  aside  each 
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half  year  to  meet,  the  renewals  to  engines  or  rolling 
stock  and  such  things.  Some  of  the  companies,  I 
regret  to  say,  were  not  willing  to  do  it.  I don’t  know 

579.  You  and  the  Treasury  were  willing  to  allow 
an  allocation  out  of  the  revenue  for  the  purpose  of 
a reserve  fund  although  that,  allocation  might  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  contribution  you  have  to 
make? — Yes. 

580.  I quite  perceive  the  spirit  of  that  sug- 
gestion. But  the  County  Councils  object  and  say  we 
are  so  scourged  upon  this  line  already  that  we  won’t 
allow  any  deduction  to  be  made  from  revenue  ?— I 
think  that  was  rather  short-sighted. 

581.  But  it  is  natural.  Is  it  likely  that  the  County 
Councils  with  these  experiences  before  them  will  be 
ready  to  join  with  you  in  new  guarantees? — They  are 
not  ready. 

582.  Is  there  more  than  one  derelict,  railway  line 
in  Ireland? — I can  only  recall  one,  that  is  the  Par- 
sonstown  and  Portumna  line.  I may  say  that  I came 
across  a derelict  railway  in  Wales  this  year. 

583.  I think  the  Commission  would  be  interested 
to  hear  something  from  you  about  the  Parsonstown 
and  Portumna  line.  The  ratepayers  are  coming  here 
to  give  evidence  ? — I am  glad  to  say  the  Board  of 
Works  lias  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Parsons- 
town and  Portumna  Railway. 

584.  What  about  those  whom  the  Scotch  call  your 
forbears,  your  predecessors? — The  people  who  had  to 
do  with  it  were  the  Public  Loans  Commissioners.  We 
are  quite  a different  body. 

585.  You  took  over  their  functions?— No,  not  their 
actions.  We  lend,  but  the  loan  for  this  railway  was 
made  by  the  Loans  Commissioners  in  England,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

586.  You  have  to  collect  any  loans  that  they  left  un- 
collected?— No. 

587.  What  became  of  the  money  they  left?— I think 
you  will  find  it  written  off  as  a bad  debt. 

588.  Did  they  leave  no  good  loans  behind  them?— 

I beg  your  pardon,  I thought  you  meant  the  Portumna 
Railway  loan. 

589.  No,  generally?— I think  they  collect  themselves. 

590.  At  whatever  period  they  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence they  must  have  left  a balance  to  be  collected?— 
They  are  in  existence  still  in  London. 

591.  Is  it  correct  to  say  That  it  was  worked  for  ten 
years  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company, 
and  that  they  gave  it  up  because  they  found  it  did  not 
pay  them  ?— That  is  the  statement. 

592.  Then  you  tried  to  sell  it?— The  Loans  Com- 
missioners. 

593.  The  Loans  Commissioners  tried  to  sell  it,  and 
failed  to  find  a buyer  at  any  price,  although  they  kept 
it  idle  for  five  years.  Is  that  right  ? — I cannot  say  it 
from  personal  knowledge.  I know  the  line  was  taken 
possession  of  by  them,  and  finally  they  gave  up  look- 
ing after  it. 

594.  Eventually  the  Grand  Jury  made  a raid  on  the 
line  through  the  agency  of  the  rate  collector  and  dis- 
mantled it? — I think  other  people  had  begun  to  dis- 
mantle it. 

595.  According  to  my  information,  the  cess  collector 
was  the  first  in  the  field.  At  any  rate,  all  and  sundry 
came  and  carried  it  away  in  fragments? — Yes;  they 
even  tried  to  take  away  a bridge. 

596.  Then  the  Great  Southern  Railway  came  to,  the 
rescue  and  said,  “ If  you  give  us  this  line  for  nothing 
we  will  work  it  again,”  and  the  Loans  Commissioners 
refused  their  sanction? — I do  not  know  about  tliat. 
From  what  I have  seen  of  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment I was  under  the  impression  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  required  a lump  sum  in  payment 
by  the  Government. 

597.  Tliat  is  at  the  present  time.  I am  speaking  of 
the  past.,  when  the  Commissioners  went  round  with 
a bell  trying  to  sell  it.  Now,  after  many  years, 
negotiations  are  resumed,  and  the  Government 
are  now  willing,  I believe,  to  give  £12,000  to 
put  the  line  in  order.  Rather  a humiliating 
record  after  the  past  transactions.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  have  said,  “ Give  us 
£24,000  to  put  the  line  in  order  and  we  will  work  it, 
but  we  are  not  to  be  subject  to  a loss  in  putting  the 
line  in  order.  Do  you  not  tliink  the  situation  is  one  in 
which  the  Government  ought  to  relieve  their  consci- 
ences, and  ought  to  do  something  with  these  twelve 
miles  of  railway  for  the  people  of  the  district  who 
subscribed  large'  amounts,  instead  of  leaving  it  use- 
less?— I think  it  a gTeat  pity  to  see  it  there. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

598.  I think  in  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Sex- 

ton as  to  the  loss  on  the  Sligo  and  Bel- 
mullet  steamer,  you  said  that  the  loss  was- 
really  something  about  £18,000? — That  includes 
the  capital  expenditure.  We  had  to  buy  a 

steamer,  which,  I think,  cost  about.  £6,000,  and  we  had 
to  put  up  a special  pier  in  Broadhaven,  as  the  depth  of 
water  at  Belniullet  was  not-  sufficient  to  accommodate 
any  seagoing  sendee,  so  that  there  was  a considerable- 
capital  included  in  that.  The  working  charges  are- 
approximately  £4,500  a year,  and  you  may  take  it  the; 
receipts  average  about  £1,600  ; but  under  the  agree- 
ment under  which  we  are  working  now,  the  sendee- 
having  been  reduced,  the  working  expenses  will  come- 
to  £3,250  a year,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  very  much 
falling  off  in  the  receipts,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
amount  of  goods  will  come  in  two  services  a week  in- 
stead of  three. 

599.  You  anticipate  to  be  in  a better  position? — 
Yes  ; that  the  net  loss  will  be  considerably  less. 

600.  On  whom  does  that  loss  fall? — It  falls  at  pre- 
sent on  a portion  of  the  half  million  provided  by  the 
Railway  Act,  1896,  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  meet  the  case  of  this  Belmullet  service. 

601.  In  your  opinion  you  consider  that  loss  justi- 
fied, in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  locality? — I 
think  it  has  been  extremely  beneficial  to  the  district. 

602.  You  have  spoken  as  to  the  discontinuance  of 
different  steamer  and  coach  services  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  not  remunerative.  Is  there  any  pro- 
posal at  present,  or  any  question  of  constructing  or- 
establishing  such  services  in  other  localities? — No. 

603.  Has  there  been  any  application  on  the  part  of 
any  local  bodies  to  construct  or  establish  such  services  ?' 
— We  have  had  applications  for  a renewal  of  a steamer- 
service  on  the  Shannon  between  the  counties  of  Kerry 
and  Clare,  that  is  to  say,  between  Kilrusli  and  Tarbert 
and  Foynes. 

604.  That  is  existing? — That  is  a revival  of  the  old. 
service. 

605.  Have  you  had  applications  and  not  been  able- 
to  entertain  them  ? — I do  not  recall  any. 

606.  With  regard  to  the  Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan 
Railway,  I see  you  refer  to  an  additional  clause  which 
was  inserted,  and  wliich  provided  for  the  efficient  work- 
ing and  development  of  the  resources.  You  also  refer 
to  the  powers  which  were  practically  conferred  upon 
the  Board  of  Works  by  former  Acts,  but  which  are 
really  inoperative  owing  to  legal  difficulties? — Our- 
action  has  not  been  brought  to  the  point  as  to-  whether 
the  legal  difficulties  could  be  decided  or  not. 

607.  Do  you  contemplate  that  this  clause  can  ever 
be  operative  in  the  event  of  its  being  required  to  be- 
put  into  operation? — It  is  the  same  clause.  The- 
Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan  Railway  is  not  dealt  with 
under  the  Act  of  1896,  or  any  of  the  Acts  referred  to' 
in  that  Act,  and  therefore  Clause  7 of  the  Act  of  1896  ■ 
would  not  apply  to  the  Newry  and  Keady  Railway 
unless  it  was  specifically  by  agreement  brought  undei- 
that  section. 

608.  I think  Clause  7 provided  “ any  railway  which 
received  State  aid  ” ?— State  aid  under  the  principal’ 
Acts  which  I detailed.  The  Development  Fund  is: 
subsequent  to  the  Act  of  1896. 

609.  There  is  a provision  under  the  Act  of  1896- 
tliat  no  local  rates  should  be  levied  on  railway  land 
for  a period  of  ten  years.  Are  railways  exempt  in 
any  instance  from  local  rates  ? — Not  entirely,  but  they 
may  be  permitted  to  pay  only  on  the  previous  value. 

610.  The  agricultural  value,  so  to  speak? — Yes. 

611.  I presume  that  the  clause  which  provided  for 
the  division  between  the  Treasury  and  the  promoters- 
of  any  surplus  has  never  been  put  in  force? — We  had 
some  surplus  in  the  case  of  the  Donegal  Railways. 
Perhaps  I may  mention  to  the  Commission  that  a 
large  section  of  the  Donegal  Railways,  including" 
several  of  these  small  companies  under  the  Act  of  1883, 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Great  Northern  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Midland  of  England  under  an  Act  of 
this  session. 

612.  Chairman. — They  took  possession  from  1st 
October,  didn’t  they? — I tliink  so. 

613.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  procedure  which 
was  authorised  under  the  Act  of  1889,  I presume  that 
is  a great  improvement  on  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
1883  ? — Yes.  Under  the  Act  of  1883  any  promoters, 
company  promoters,  might  say,  “ Here  is  a line  whiclr 
we  may  induce  the  Grand  Jury  to  take  up,”  and  they 
get  it  run  through  the  Grand  Jury. 

614.  As  a speculation? — A speculation. 
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615.  You  mentioned  that  the  Clogher  Valley  Rail- 
way is  a narrow  gauge,  connected  at  two  points  by  a 
line  of  broad  gauge.  I see  that  is  one  of  the  few 
railways  under  the  Act  of  1883  which  shows  a slight 
increase  of  receipts  over  expenditure,  so  that  ap- 
parently that  point,  which  at  first  sight  would  have 
seemed  to  be  prohibitive  of  traffic  did  not  exist? — It 
is  in  a good  district,  but  a certain  mileage  at.  each 
end  must  be  unremunerative.  The  receipts  per  mile 
per  week  for  an  average  of  five  years  amounted  to 
£4  7s.  6 d.,  and  the  expenditure,  £4  6s.  4 d.  That 
average  is  rather  better  than  the  actual  receipts  for 
1901.  The  actual  receipts  were  £4  3s.  8 d.  and  the 
actual  expenditure  £4  8s.  lid.,  so  that  upon  the 
average  the  receipts  have  gone  up  about  four  shillings 
and  the  expenditure  has  gone  down  about  two  shil- 
lings, or  rather  less. 

616.  With  reference  to  the  Act  of  1883,  it  was  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  Sir  James  Allport’s  Commission 
that  it  was  false,  economy  to  construct  all  the  railways 
under  that  Act  on  the  narrow  gauge.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  as  to  what  economy  was 
effected  per  mile  in  the  building  of  light  railways  over 
that  which  would  have  been  expended  on  the  broad 
gauge — what  the  difference  was? — I have  not  got  the 
exact  figures  at  present. 

617.  I think  it  was  about  £500  per  mile? — I think 

so.  . . , ,, 

618.  As  a matter  of  fact,  m your  opinion  don  t you 
think  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  the  rail- 
ways had  been  entirely  broad  gauge,  those  railways 
constructed  under  that  Act  ? — I think  if  the  Clogher 
Valley  had  been  a light  railway  on  the  broad  gauge 
it  would  have  been  much  better,  and  probably  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  but  taking  the  Donegal 
lines  and  the  West  Clare  line,  which  runs  over  fifty 
miles,  that  length  might  be  sufficient  to  justify  a 
greater  gauge,  especially  as  the  district  is  very  sparsely 

P°619.a  You  spoke  as  to  the  effect  which  the  break  of 
gauge  has  upon  the  traffic.  In  many  cases  goods 
and  animals  have  gone  by  road  rather  than  incur  the 
risk  of  transshipment  ? — Yes,  I think  that  operates 
considerably.  That  applies  all  over  Ireland.  A 
farmer  who  has  a horse  only  partly  employed  thinks 
nothing  of  bringing  stuff  any  distance  provided  he 
can  do  it  in  a day.  It  does  not  trouble  lum  much 
whether  it  is  two  miles  or  ten. 

620.  That  is  rather  because  he  does  not  attach  much 
value  to  either  his  own  time  or  to  the  time  of  his 
horse.  I do  not  suppose  you  would  say  it  would  be 
desirable  to  recommend  the  conversion  of  the  narrow 
gauge  railways,  suchi  of  them  ar  are  non-contmuous, 
where  the  expense  would  be  too  great  or  the  ultimate 
recoupment  would  not  justify  the  expense  ?— Recently 
the  conditions  as  regards  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway 
have  changed,  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan  Railway.  That  railway  is 
to  run  from  Newry  on  to  Tynan,  and  the  Newry  line 
is  to  be  a narrow  gauge  line,  so  that  you  will  have  a 
continuous  narrow  gauge  line  from  Maguire  s Bridge 
through  to  the  port  of  Newry. 

621  Chairman. — What  is  the  total  distance?— 
Thirty-seven  miles  on  the  Clogher  Valley  line,  and  I 
think  about  twenty-five  or  a little  more  on  the  new 

hl622.  That  is  about  sixty  miles  ?— ' Yes ; so  that  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  regauging  the  Clogher  V al- 
ley line  is  not  so  great  now  as  before  that  arrange- 
ment was  made.  , , 

623.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— My  question  had 
rather  reference  to  lines  which  were  in  connection 
with  broad  gauge  railways— short  lengths  of  line  in 
the  West  and  South  ?— The  only  line  which  occurs  to 
me  as  coming  under  that  description  is  the  West  Clare 
line  from  Ennis,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  traffic 
that  ends  locally  at  Ennis  as  a centre  of  distribution, 
and  I do  not  know  that  the  amount  of  through  traffic 
would  justify  the  re-gauging  to  the  broad  gauge. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

624.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  any 
way  to  initiate  any  proposals  for  railways  in  Ireland  ! 
— No. 

625.  But  if  you  held  the  view  that  certain  rail- 
ways were  required,  or  that  advantages  would  be 
gained  by  connecting  up  two  railways  which  were  com- 
paratively close  to  one  another.  Would  you  not  con- 
sider it  part  of  your  duties  to  make  any  suggestion?— 
•Officially  and  departmentally  it  would  not  be  our  duty, 
but  iii  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  people  meet  each  other,  and 
a good  deal  of  informal  discussion,  I imagine,  goes  on 


at  the  time  between  various  departments,  including  the 
Castle. 

626.  Do  you  know  what  practice  is  followed  in  Bel- 
gium with  regard  to  the  subsidiary  railways  with  which 
that  country  is  covered? — No,  I have  no  information. 

627.  You  are  aware  that  in  addition  to  the  main  line 
railways  they  have  in  that  country  there  are  about 
3,000  miles  of  subsidiary  railways  which  are  spread 
over  the  country  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  trade  in  the  different  districts  they  pass 
through.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
they  go  in  promoting  lines  in  these  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing,  even  when  they  are  aware  that 
they  may  not  be  absolutely  remunerative  to  start  with. 
Have  you  ever  had  any  inquiry  made  as  to  what  their 
system  is  ? — No  ; but  I have  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  Con- 
sular Reports. 

623.  There  is  a very  large  and  comprehensive  report 
made  out  by  the  Belgian  Government  upon  these  subr 
sidiai-y  lines  in  existence.  It  is  quite  possible  to  get 
that,  but  I was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  you  knew 
what  led  them  to  decide  to  make  a new  line?— No. 

629.  With  regard  to  the  light  railways  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  which  have  been 
worked  by  some  of  the  parent  lines,  have  you  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  cost  which  they  have  been  put  to 
by  reason  of  their  strengthening  those  railways  so  as  to 
carry  the  rolling  stock  from  the  main  lines  ? — We  have 
nc/t  the  exact  coat  in  that  form  of  a railway  company 
talcing  over  and  reconstructing  a line  or  strengthening 
it  to  enable  heavier  stock  to  be  used,  but  under  the 
Act  of  1889  several  lines  were  to  be  made  on  the  broad 
gauge — one  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  and  one  from 
Westport  to  Achill,  and  one  from  Ballina  to  Killala. 
The  Government  were  prepared  to  find  the  money  for 
the  construction  of  these  as  light  railways.  In  one 
case,  the  Galway  and  Clifden  at  an  average  cost  of 
£5,000  per  mile,  and  the  same  for  theKillala  line,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Westport  and  Achill  line,  which 
went  through  a somewhat  more  difficult  country,  the 
amount  was  about  £7,000  per  mile.  The  arrangement 
ultimately  come  to  was  that  a total  sum  equivalent  to 
these  mileage  amounts  was  paid  to  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  who  then  -constructed  the  lines  on 
their  standard  system,  so  as  to  carry  their  ordinary 
engines  and  rolling  stock,  and  I believe  it  cost  them  a 
considerable  sum. 

630.  Do  you  know  whether  that  method  of  dealing 
with  the  lines  resulted  in  less  capital  having  to  be 
spent  upon  the  lines  of  railway  than  would  have  had 
to  be  spent  if  each  of  _ those  lines  had  been  supplied 
with  its  own  rolling  stock — has  the  result  been  that 
less  capital  has  been  spent  upon  the  railway  as  a 
whole  ? — No  ; I think  if  the  lines  had  been  built  as 
light  railways  and  supplied  with  rolling  stock  there 
would  have  been  less  expenditure  than  the  Midland 
Company  has  had  to  bear,  but  from  my  own  knowledge 
the  Government  had  absolutely  made  up  its  mind  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do,  if  possible,  with  small  com- 
panies working  independently,  and  not  able  to  give 
facilities  to  the  public. 

631.  Obviously  it  is  very  convenient  you  should  be 
able  to  run  through? — Yes. 

632.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  whole,  do  not  very  much  care  about 
narrow  gauge  railways ; they  desire  to  see  them  made 
to  the  standard  gauge? — Yes. 

633.  Would  you  go  so  far,  as  a Board  of  Works,  to 
object  if  any  new  light  railways  on  the  narrow  gauge 
were  proposed  ?— Not  unless  they  involved  the  creation 
of  a small  separate  company,  with  all  the  possibilities 
of  such  a company. 

634.  I rather  gather  that  you  think  the  amalgama- 
tion of  some  of  those  companies  would  be  an  advan- 
tage?—I should  be  very  glad  if  they  were  all  amal- 
gamated or  absorbed  by  the  great  companies.  It  is 
really  a pity  that  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  have  not  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  small  companies  to  have  such  absorp- 
tion pressed  on.  I have  in  my  mind  the  particular 
case  of  the  West  Clare  Railways,  where  during  the 
discussion  that  went  on  in  connection  with  the  amal- 
gamation of  railways  in  the  South,  when  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  were  open  to  a great 
deal  of  pressure  they  offered  certain  terms  on  which 
they  were  willing  to  take  over  the  West  Clare  and  the 
South  Clare  lines  if  the  companies  approached  them 
Nothing  was  done  on  this  offer  We  brought  this 
before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Clare  and  before  the  County 
Council.  At  any  rate  the  local  company  have  taken 
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no  steps,  and  the  County  Council  have  not  forced 
them  to  take  any  steps.  There  are  these  two  small 
companies,  with  managers  and  secretaries  and  direc- 
tors, instead  of  being  under  the  control  and  having 
the  support  of  the  big  company.  We  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  publishing  the  correspondence  in  our 
Report  of  1901,  because  we  could  not  see  any  reason  to 
justify  them  in  not  going  to  the  Great  Southern  Com- 
pany to  carry  out  the  arrangement  suggested. 

635.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  small  lines  were  unwilling 
to  be  absorbed  ? — I suppose  so ; but  there  ought  to  be 
no  insuperable  difficulty. 

636.  Mr.  Aspinall. — At  previous  Railway  Commis- 
sions have  the  Board  of  Works  ever  been  asked  to  give 
their  \iews  as  to  the  further  amalgamation  of  the  great 
railways? — No.  I think  not  as  a Department.  Of 
course,  when  Mr.  Robertson  was  at  the  Board — he  was 
a railway  manager  in  Scotland,  and  for  many  years  a 
railway  manager  in  Ireland — when  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  I have  no  doubt  he  may  have 
been  asked  his  opinion  on  the  question — on  a big 
question  like  that  it  was  rather  his  personal  opinion 
he  gave  than  the  opinion  of  the  Department  under  its 
ordinary  rules  and  duties:  I dare  say  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  being  a railway  man  to  get  his  opinion 
when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

637.  You  are  not  prepared  to  express  a definite 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works?— No;  I 
only  express  my  personal  opinion ; I will  give  it  if 
you  like. 

638.  Have  you  ever  had  it  put  before  you  that  any 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  of  such 
an  exceedingly  expensive  character  that  they  burden  all 
the  new  railways  that  are  made? — In  the  early  days 
of  the  system  of  railways  the  Board  of  Trade  require- 
ments were  really  excessive,  very  excessive,  and 
they  to  some  extent  recognised  that  by  revising  their 
requirements  as  to  signalling ; for  instance  certain 
arrangements  bn  the  lines  built  under  the  Act  of  1896 
are  much  less  burdensome  than  those  built  under  the 
Act  of  1889. 

639.  Yes,  but  do  they  give — are  they  made  as  easy 
as  they  might  be  made.  Do  you  think  the  Board  of 
Trade  might  go  a little  further? — Well,  I should  like 
to  ask  our  engineer  about  that. 

640.  Is  your  engineer  going  to  give  evidence  ?— No, 
he  has  not  been  asked  so  far. 

641.  You  have  not  heard  any  view  expressed  as  to 
whether  , any  relief  might  be  reasonably  obtained  by 
modifications  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations? — No, 
except  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  get  a relaxation  in  the 
signalling  in  connection  with  the  lines  under  the 
Act  of  1896. 

642.  Have  any  railways  that  have  ever  been  con- 
trolled in  any  way  by  the  Board  of  Works  ever  been 
abandoned  ? — No  ; I think  not. 

643.  Now  about  that  well  known  case,  the  Parsons- 
town  and  Portumna  line,  is  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Works? — No. 

644.  What  body  controls  it?— The  Public  Works 
Loans  Commissioners,  London. 

645.  Is  the  right  of  way  still  in  existence? — I am 
not  sure. 

646.  Do  you  remember  what  thei  length  of  the  line 
was? — It  was,  I think,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

647.  Will  you  let  me  have  that  return  handed  in  to 
the  Chairman.  I notice  in  that  return  handed  in  to 
the  Chairman  you  give  the  receipts  per  mile,  per  week, 
on  each  of  the  light  railways.  With  regard  to  the 
Clogher  Valley  Railway,  for  instance,  you  show  that 
for  five  years  the  average  receipts  per  week  are  £4  7s. 
6 d and  the  expenditure  £4  6s.  4 d.  Then,  in  another 
column  on  the  right  you  put  down  the  area,  poundage 
at  10^d.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  line  is  not 
able  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  outlay,  arid  that, 
therefore,  that  10 £d.  is  levied  to  make  that  interest 
good.  Is  that  the  meaning  of  the  column? — Yes. 

648.  Well,  we  go  on  to  some  of  the  other  lines.  I 
see  on  the  West  Clare  Railway  that  the  receipts  on  it 
are  £8  14s.  Id.  ; the  expenditure  £9  2s.  Id.  That  is 
very  different  as  far  as  expenditure  is  concerned  to  any 
of  tlio  other  railways  shown  on  the  list.  Is  there  any 
special  reason  why  this  line  is  more  expensive  to  work 
than  other  light  railways  ? 

649.  Chairman. — I think  that  what  Mr.  Aspinall 
means  is  that  in  the  return  some  of  the  expenses  are 
shown  on  an  average  about  £2  10s.  per  mile,  whereas 
you  have  got  the  receipts  in  this  particular  railway  at 
£8  and  the  expenditure  at  £9.  Is  there  any  explana- 
tion for  that  ?— It  must,  I think,  be  apparently  due  to 


there  being  a better  train  service  on  the  West  Clare- 
line. 

650.  More  trains? — Yes,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer ; there  is  considerable  tourist  traffic  in  the  district, 

651.  You  are  taking  the  average  of  five  years? — Yes. 

652.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  give  more  facilities  to  the 
public? — Yes. 

653.  That  accounts  for  the  increased  figure? — I think 
so,  to  some  extent. 

654.  Then  you  have  the  Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris 
line  worked  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
Company ; the  receipts  of  it  work  out  at  £4  17s.  lOd. 
per  mile  per  week,  while  the  expenditure  is  a very  low" 
one,  working  out  at  £2  16s.  2d.  ? — Yes. 

655.  Would  you  say  that  low  rate  of  expenditure  is 
due  either  toi  great  economy  on  behalf  of  the  Railway 
Company  or  careful  working  of  the  line  or  to  what  ? — 
It  is  due  to  this — the  figures  express  in  mileage  form 
the  fact  that  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
works  the  line  at  fifty-five  or  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts;  they  take  a percentage  of  the  receipts. 

656.  Chairman ; — It  is  not  actual  cost ; it  is  a per- 
centage?— Yes,  and  it  is  in  mileage  form. 

657.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Therefore,  speaking  of  this  re- 
turn generally  without  having  all  the  circumstances  and 
reasons  why  the  figures  are  those  one  might  come  to>  a 
very  erroneous  conclusion? — Yes,  no  doubt.  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  annotate  it  in  any  way.  In 
fact  it  was  only  finished  yesterday. 

658.  I suppose  in  this  particular  case  of  the  Ballin- 
robe and  Claremorris  line  we  have  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  where  a little  private  line  is  worked  by  the 
parent  line  you  have  got  no  heavy  office  expenses,  no 
secretarial  work  to  pay  for,  as  all  that  is  merged  in  the 
general  expenses  of  the  parent  line? — I am  sure  that 
that  is  quite  correct.  One  drawback  I should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Corn-mission  to  is  that  each  of 
the  little  railway  companies  is  practically  non-existent 
for  any  useful  purpose  unless  for  keeping  a Secretary 
and  a Board  of  Directors  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
dividends  or  declaring  them.  Now,  really  in  cases  like 
that  we  have  thought  for  a long  time  that  there  should 
be  some  provision  for  getting  rid  of  the  intermediate 
company.  Let  the  working  company,  or  the  County 
Council  (in  cases  where  the  County  Council  has  taken 
over  the  line)  keep  the  register  of  shareholders  and  dis- 
tribute the  dividends.  It  would  make  no  change  to  the 
shareholders,  and  would  get  rid  of  useless  expense. 

659.  Chairman. — That  is  the  second  time  you  have 
drawn  attention  to  that  particular  fact.  Have  you  any 
information  that  can  be  put  into  that  return  of  this 
kind — the  number  of  directors  and  officials  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  railways.  Have  you  that  in- 
formation?— I suppose  we  could  get  it  from  the  facts 
we  receive  from  each  of  these  lines  annually. 

660.  Possibly  you  could  put  that  in  the  return? — 
Yes ; the  amount  of  expenses  and  the  total  working 
cost. 

661.  You  refer  to  local  directors  and  the  local  staff 
of  the  company  coming  together  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  a dividend  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  the  com- 
pany have  an  office  in  Dublin  and  a Secretary,  and 
that  is  why  tho  company  exists.  Then  there  are  a few 
directors  who  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  declare  the 
dividends.  Another  point  I might  mention  is  the 
existence  of  a very  cumbersome  system  of  arbitration 
on  accounts.  To  have  three  men  arbitrating  and  de- 
ciding on  each  claim  on  the  County  Council — really 
it  is  absurd. 

662.  Mr.  Aspinall. — I see  amongst  the  lines  of  rail- 
ways you  have  the  Listowel  and  Ballybunion  line 
about  nine  miles  in  length.  Now,  has  the  Board  of 
Works  anything  to  with  it?— No,  it  is  a separate 
company— a company  that  never  even  borrowed  a loan 
from  us. 

663.  If  any  body  proposed  to  make  a line  to  extend 
that  railway  would  the  Board  of  Works  consider  it 
necessary  to  oppose  it  or  support  it  on  account  of  its 
great  inconvenience  or  its  interchangeability  and  the 
increased  facilities  that  it  might  give  in  getting  on 
to  another  line?— From  my  personal  experience  I 
should  say  that  it  is  not  likely  any  proposal  will  be 
made  to  extend  that  railway. 

664.  It  is  not  very  successful? — No. 

Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  need  consider  that. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

655.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  mentioned 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Cork  and1  Passage  Rail- 
way a loan  of  £65,000  was  given  to  reconstruct. 
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the  line,  which  was  in  a dilapidated  state.  Under 
what  Act  do  you  lend  money  to  make  good  neglect 
•either  in  dilapidation  or  reconstruction? — It  was  not 
.a  case  of  neglect  or  dilapidation.  This  company  had 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  running  from  Cork 
to  Passage.  Then  the  company  went  in  for  an  exten- 
sion to  Crosshaven,  and  decided  to  change  the  gauge. 
They  then  found  they  had  in  addition  to  make  tun- 
nels and  other  heavy  works  of  that  kind,  and  that 
the  money  at  their  disposal  was  altogether  inadequate 
for  their  reconstruction.  The  laying  of  the  works 
then  came  to  a standstill,  and  the  directors  came  to 
the  Board  of  Works  as  the  only  body  from  whom  they 
•could  get  the  money.  A special  arrangement  was 
made  because  the  case  was  sot  extreme.  I believe  the 
Debenture  holders  said  “ We  will  waive  our  priority 
provided  no  money  is  taken  except  from  the  Board  of 
Works.  We  are  willing  to  waive  our  priority  if  the 
Board  of  Works  will  give  the  loan.”  We  gave  the 
loan  for  £65,000,  and  the  line  has  been  completed  and 
working. 

666.  I am  glad  I gave  you  that  opportunity  of 
■explaining,  because  I do  not  think  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity before.  Now,  I wish  to  speak  of  the  lines  where 
two  trains  run  daily  on  week  days  and  an  occasional 
•one  on  Sundays,  or  where  three  trains  run  daily  on 
week  days.  What  sort  of  information  do  you  get  be- 
fore you  put  that  provision  into  your  demand ; what 
sort  of  investigation  do  you  hold,  and  how  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  trains  shown  ? — In  the  case  of  our  1889 
lines  special  investigations  were  made  by  competent 
railway  or  professional  men  in  each  case,  and  reports 
were  made  as  to  the  population  to  be  served  and  the 
requirements  of  the  district.  In  addition  there  was 
the  general  office  experience,  and  as  regards  railway 
matters  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time 
happened  to  be  a man  experienced  in  railway  affairs, 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  looked  into  the  matter  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  railways  and  railway  worKing  and  the 
requirements  of  the  district.  The  two  or  three  trains 
a day  were  put  on  with  his  consent. 

667.  Don’t  you  think  a great  deal  of  the  loss  on 
these  twenty-two  lines  Mr.  Sexton  spoke  about  is 
caused  by  running  two  trains  in  the  day  instead  of 
occasionally  running  three  or  four  on  days  when  they 
were  required.  Would  not  that  be  more  economical? — 
I doubt  it.  You  have  to  have  your  engine  drivers, 
locomotives,  and  staff,  and  then  it  is  only  the  cost  of 
the  coal. 

668.  You  have  studied  the  question? — I have.  Many 
of  these  lines  pay  their  working  expenses,  and  they 
give  very  great  local  facilities.  Perhaps  railwaymen 
would  say  the  facilities  are  excessive  as  compared  with 
the  conveniences. 

669.  My  point  is  as  to  loss — whether  your  Depart- 
ment have  considered  how  you  can  avoid  that  loss. 
You  say  you  merely  acceded  to  the  desire  of  the  dis- 
trict for  a two-train  service  a day? — Yes.  But  the 
lines  yo>u  are  talking  about,  the  twenty-two,  are  not 
under  the  Board  of  Works.  They  are  controlled  by 
separate  companies  in  which  there  are  local  directors. 

670.  You  spoke  of  the  Department  having  run  a 
steamer  between  Sligo  and  Belmullet.  Did  the  De- 
partment consider  whether  they  would  not  have  con 
ferred  greater  benefit  on  the  public  by  getting 
a steamship  company  to  undertake  the  service  and  to 
have  a working  agreement  as  to  rates  and  fares? — 
We  did,  and  we  found  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  get 
any  company  to  work  it  on  reasonable  terms.  Finally 
the  Sligo  Steamship  Navigation  Company  stepped  for- 
ward and  said  they  would  work  it  practically  at  cost 
with  some  margin,  but  very  little,  if  we  would  provide 
the  capital  for  the  steamer  they  had  to  obtain. 

671.  You  had  asked  for  tenders  for  working  that  ser- 
vice?— Yes ; it  was  carefully  looked  into.  In  the  end 
we  could  not  get  any  other  arrangement.  In  fact  we 
were  fortunate  in  getting  that. 


Oct.  13, 1906. 

Mr,  George 
A Stevenson, 

missioner  of 
Public  Works. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  Monday  morning,  15 th  inst.,  at  11  o’clock. 
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Chairman, — Mr.  Stevenson  just  wishes  to  make 
a slight  correction  in  his  evidence. 

Mr.  George  A.  Stevenson,  m.v.o. — The  correction  I 
wish  to  make,  Sir  Charles,  is  this.  As  I was  engaged 
at  the  Canal  Commission  the  time  left  was  rather  short 
for  getting  my  evidence  together,  and  in  the  hurry  of 
preparation  I dictated  wrongly  the  rate  of  4 per 
cent,  in  the  Act  of  1831  instead  of  “ not  less  than  4 
per  cent.”  One  loan  was  made  at  4 per  cent,  im- 
mediately after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  the  others 
were  made  at  5 per  cent,  until  the  year  1883. 

Chairman. — That  is  a very  important  correction. 

Mr.  Sexton. — In  imposing  a rate  of  4 per  cent,  you 
imposed  the  lowest  rate  that  the  Act  of  William  the 
Fourth  allowed? — Yes. 

672.  The  Act  would  authorise  a higher  rate? — Yes. 

673.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  your  correction 
more  clearly  shows  the  necessity  for  a repeal  of  that 
provision,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  money  at  the 
present  day? — That  was  the  thought  that  was  in  my 
mind  on  Saturday,  that  what  might  be  considered 
sufficient  in  1831  might  be  regarded  as  being  too  high 
in  1906. 

674.  We  know  that  taking  2^  Consols  as  the  stan- 
dard stock  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  time,  (the  cost 
to  the  Government  is  about  £2  15s.  per  cent.  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  be  taken  as  deciding  any  question,  or 
expressing  any  opinion,  whether  on  the  security,  or 
other  considerations  of  the  case  4 per  cent,  was  exces- 
sive at  the  present  time.  I was  only  thinking  of  the 
argument  that  if  a certain  rate  was  considered  to  be 
sufficient  in  1831,  it  might  be  regarded  as  high  in 
1906. 

675.  If  the  security  was  bad  you  would  not  lend  the 
money;  if  you  lent  the  money  it  may  be  taken  that 
a reasonable  rate  of  interest  should  be  taken  ? — I think 
the  real  point  to  be  considered,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  whether  the  loan  should  be  made  at  all  or  not  in 
these  cases. 

676.  Exactly  ? — On  that  point  we  are  now  very  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the  Callan 
Urban  District  Council  is  here  and  wants  to  get 
away,  and  the  Commission  have  decided  that  as  he 
is  present  now  they  will  take  his  evidence  at  once. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald. — I propose  to  submit  Mr.  Pollard’s 
evidence  to  the  Commission.  I know  the  district 
equally  well. 

677.  Chairman. — What  are  you,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald ? — Chairman  of  the  Callan  District  Council. 

678.  Are  you  deputed  by  that  body  to  give  evidence 
here  ? — No. 

679.  In  what  capacity  do  you  appear  ? — I appear  as 
Mr.  Pollard  asked  me  to  attend,  because  he  himself  is 
not  here. 

680.  Mr.  Sexton. — Mr.  Pollard  was  selected  and  you 
come  in  his  place  ? — Yes. 

681.  Chairman, — Whom  was  Mr.  Pollard  selected 
by  ? — By  the  Callan  Town  Commissioners. 

682.  Had  he  any  authority  from  the  farmers  of  the 
district  to  appear? — Well,  I think  so.  There  was  no 
meeting  held  of  the  farmers,  but  there  was  a meeting 
of  the  Town  Commissioners. 

683.  What  do  you  wish  to  tell  the  Commission? — 
Generally  to  give  evidence  about  the  produce  of  the 
district,  and  the  necessity  of  railway  communication. 


684.  Between  what  points? — Ballyliale  and  Callan;. 

685.  Could  some  one  point  out  the  places  on  the 
map  ? 

(Mr,  Neale  indicated  the  places  as  requested).- 

686.  What  is  the  distance  between  these  two  towns 
— about  what  distance? — At  least  ten  Irish  miles. 

687.  What  is  the  difference? — It  would  he  fifteen  or 
sixteen  English. 

Lord  Firrie. — The  proportion  is  eleven  no  fourteen. 

688.  Chairman. — How  does  the  produce  get  from 
the  extreme  point  to  the  railway  now  ? — By  car. 

689.  By  cart  ? — Yes ; we  have  it  carted. 

690.  What  is  the  produce  ? — We  have  some  small  in- 
dustries in  the  place,  and  there  is  a mining  industry 
about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Callan,  on  the 
Tipperary  side. 

691.  What  is  that ; what  particular  industry  ? — NO' 
answer. 

692.  Is  it  coal  ? — Yes,  coal  and  culm. 

693.  1st  he  coal  carted  ten  miles? — Yes. 

694.  What  is  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try?— It  is  principally  a dairying  industry. 

695.  Then  there  will  be  butter? — Yes;  large 
quantities  of  butter. 

696.  Is  the  butter  made  by  the  individual  farmer,, 
or  is  the  milk  collected  ? — It  is  collected  at  the 
creameries. 

697.  Are  there  any  creameries  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— Wes,  sir,  large  ones,  in  and  within  a few  miles  of 
it. 

698.  What  quantity  of  butter  will  these  creameries- 
produce  in  the  year,  can  you  tell  us? — About  190,000 
gallons  of  milk  is  received  in  the  creameries  in  the 
town,  and  about  150,000  gallons  received  in  the 
creameries  outside  the  town. 

699.  And  how  much  butter  does  it  produce — about?1 
— No  answer. 

700.  Per  week,  if  you  like? — I think  about  seven, 
tons  in  the  creamery  in  the  town. 

701.  And  the  other  creameries  ? — About  thirty-two 
tons  of  butter  is  produced  in  the  district,  weekly. 

702.  About  thirty-two  tons  of  butter  is  weekly  pro- 
duced, and  it  has  to  be  sent  somewhere? — Yes. 

703.  It  is  not  consumed  in  the  district? — No. 

704.  Where  is  it  sent  to? — To  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, generally. 

705.  How  does  it  go  now? — It  is  carried  to  the 
several  railway  stations. 

706.  And  finds  its  way  to  the  port? — Ye®. 

707.  It  is  exported  to  England? — Yes,  from  Water- 
ford. 

708.  What  is  your  suggestion  with  reference  to  the- 
district  which  you  represent  ?— Wei  believe  railway 
communication  with  Ballyhale  would  benefit  the  place- 
largely. 

709.  That  is  to  say,  the  existing  railway  extended, 

to ? — To  Callan. 

710.  Would  be  of  benefit  to  the  agricultural  district: 
generally  ? — Yes. 

711.  Have  the  Town  Commissioners  ever  made  any 
application  to  the  Board  of  Works  with  reference  to. 
this  matter? — No. 

712.  Never?— No. 

713.  What  is  the  population  of  Callan?— 2,000. 

714.  Is  there  any  other  produce  from  the  district 
besides  butter?— Yes,  corn.  There  is  a fair  held  in 
the  town  every  month,  and  a market  weekly. 

715.  Any  eggs?— Yes,  a large  quantity  of  eggs  is 
sent  out  of  the  district,  and  of  fowl. 
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716.  And  poultry? — Yes. 

717.  Dead  poultry? — Yes,  and  live. 

718.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
eggs,  an'  estimate — we  don’t  bind  you  to  any  par- 
ticular amount — but  an  estimate  of  ithe  eggs  sent 
away  in  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  year? — About 
ten  loads  weekly. 

719.  What  is  a load  ? — A ton  weight. 

720.  Ten  tons  of  eggs,  about? — Yes,  weekly. 

721.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— Yes;  that  would  be 
from  the  town. 

722.  Are  the  eggs  also  exported? — Yes. 

723.  Sent  away? — Yes,  principally  to  the  South  of 
England. 

724.  From  Waterford? — Yes. 

725.  At  Callan,  I suppose  it  is,  the  eggs  and  the 
butter  are  concentrated  upon  that  one  point,  and 
brought  in  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  are 
dealt  with  in  Callan,  in  the  first  instance? — Yes. 

726.  These  creameries  you  speak  ctf,  are  they  in 
Callan  ? — Only  one  in  Callan,  and  the  others  are  about 
five  miles  from  the  town. 

727.  And  the  butter  from  that  creamery  will  be 
taken  by  cart  direct  to  the  railway  station  ? — Yes. 

727a.  Without  coming  to  Callan? — Some  of  it. 

728.  Is.  there'  anything  else  besides  [agricultural 
produce  and  the  coal : what  about  the  coal — where  is 
the  mine? — Within  about  six  miles  of  Callan,  on  the 
south-west  side,  the  Tipperary  side. 

729.  That  is  beyond.  Callan? — Yes. 

730.  Is  the  coal  consumed  in  Callan  brought  from 
these  quarries? — Not  so  much ; they  have  fallen 
awayi  to  a large  extent. 

731.  What  coal  is  raised? — Hard  coal. 

732.  How  much— how  many  tons— is  it  a big  col- 
liery?— Yes. 

733.  Does  it  serve  most  of  that  district  with  coal? 
— Yes  ; within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
collieries. 

734.  Is  there  any  of  it  sent  to  the  port  ? — No. 

735.  It  is  all  consumed  in  the  district? — Yes. 

736.  And  all  dealt  with  by  carts  ? — Yes. 

737.  How  many  men  do  the  collieries  employ — that 
will  give  me  some  idea  of  the  size  of  it — 100  men? — 
No.  I should  say  about  fifty. 

738.  Is  there  anything  else  besides  what  you  have 
mentioned  sent  from  Callan — is  there  any  wood? — 
Yes  ; there  are  some  large  woods  convenient  to  the 
town,  and  they  are  being  cut  now,  and  taken  away. 

739.  What  as  the  timber,  firs? — Firs,  oak,  and 
larch. 

740.  Is  there  any  substantial  trade  in  timber  from 
that  district  to  the  railway  station? — There  is  a good 
deal  of  timber  there. 

741.  Is  it  being  cut  down  now? — Yes. 

742.  Is  it  being  used  on  the  spot,  or  sent  away? — 
No  ; taken  away  in  its  rough  state. 

743.  Where  is  it  sent  particularly  ?— The  South  of 
England. 

744.  That  gees  from  Waterford ! — Yes. 

745.  The  railway  companies  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
the  quantity,  if  necessary,  they  carry  by  rail  ? — Yes. 

746.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with 
your  district  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mission?— A large  quantity  of  stuff  and  materials  and 
timber  is  brought  into  the  town. 

747.  I understood  you  to  say  you  send  out  com — 
export  it? — Yes  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  oats  sent  out 
of  the  district. 

748.  And  wheat  comes  in? — Yes,  a good  deal  of 
barley  is  also  carted  from  the  district. 

749.  You  don’t  "want  a good  deal  for  a population 
of  2,000 — what  is  the  estimate  of  the  quantity? — 
About  sixty  tons  weekly. 

750.  But  does  not  it  come  by  rail  and  is  carted 
from  the  railway  to  Callan? — Yes. 

751.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with 
your  immediate  district  you  wish  to  bring  forward?— 
No. 

752.  Noi  question  of  rates? — No. 

753.  You  are  satisfied  with  them? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  iSextoit. 

754.  Is  it  because  you  have  very  little  to  do  with 
them  that  you  are  satisfied  with  them? — I did  not 
enter  into  that  at  all : I did  not  inquire. 

755.  You  are  a considerable  distance  from  the  rail- 
way station? — Yes. 

756.  You  say  that  the  trades  and  industries  of  your 
district  are  gradually  dwindling? — Yes,  for  want  of 
railway  communication. 


757.  And  you  attribute  that  to  the  want  of.  better 
transit? — Yes. 

758.  The  number  of  industries  in  your  district 
seems  to  be  unusually  large? — Yes. 

759.  You  have  corn,  butter,  eggs,  fowl,  pigs,  pro- 
visions, cattle,  dairies,  and  creameries? — Yes. 

760.  You  have  timber  work,  tanneries,  a monthly 
fair,  and  I suppose  a weekly  market  ? — Yes. 

761.  You  receive  about  40,000  tons  of  goods  from 
the  outside,  and  in  return  you  have  a large  district 
produce  which  you  send  away  ? — Yes. 

762.  What  is  the  name  of  the  colliery? — Ballina- 
garry. 

763.  Can  you  get  nearer  to  the  number  of  men  that 
they  employ  ? — I should  say  about  fifty. 

764.  You  say  that  none  of  the  coal  is  sent  by  rail  ? 
— No,  it  has  to  be  carted. 

765.  How  far  is  it  from  the  railway? — Lallan's 
Bridge  railway  comes  nearest— I should  say  about 
seven  miles. 

766.  Would  the  cartage,  loading  and  unloading  on 
the  railway,  and  the  railway  rate  of  conveyance 
destroy  the  profit,  considering  the  distance  of  the 
place  from  the  railway — could  they  sell  the  coal  at  a 
profit  if  they  carried  it  to  the  railway? — I think 
not. 

767.  But  if  they  had  a railway  at  or  near  the 
colliery  they  could  do  so? — Yes 

768.  Ballyhale  is  the  railway  station? — Yes,  the 
nearest  railway  station  to  Callan. 

769.  What  is  the  other  one? — Kilkenny  is  a mile 
further. 

770.  You  said  Laffan’s  Bridge,  I think? — That  is 
further  away. 

771.  The  nearest  is  Ballyhale? — Yes. 

772.  That  is  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
line  ? — Yes. 

773.  Have  the  inhabitants  approached  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  directors  on  the  subject  of 
this  proposed  line? — Not  for  some  years  back. 

774.  They  did  some  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

775.  What  did  the  company  say — can  you  remem- 
ber?— The  company  was  satisfied  to  run  a connection 
with  Callan,  if  the  district  would  give  a guarantee, 
but  they  refused  to  give  it. 

776.  Is  there  any  disposition  to  give  a guarantee 
yet? — There  is  not,  I think. 

777.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  probable 
receipts  of  such  a line  ? — Well,  I heard  that  the  line 
could  be  built  for  £3,000  a mile.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be  very  light. 

778.  Built  for  that  ? — Yes,  it  is  a level  district  be- 
tween Ballyhale  and  Callan. 

779.  That  is  for  construction? — Yes. 

780.  That  would  be  £30,000  for  ten  miles.  Five 
per  cent,  dividend  on  that  would  be  £1,500  a year. 
If  the  Treasury  paid  £600  that  would  be  £900  on  the 
district.  Do  you  know  the  valuation  of  the  area  to  be 
served  ? — I don’t  know  ; it  runs  through  two  unions, 
Callan  and  Thomastown. 

781.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  would  Le  will- 
ing to  incur  a small  rate  for  the  sake  of  those  facili- 
ties.?— Well,  I should  think  they  would  be  willing  to 
incur  a small  rate. 

782.  I would  suggest  to  you  to  consult  with  them  on 
that  point,  and  have  a further  conference  with  the 
company.  Matters  have  advanced  a good  deal  since 
some  years  ago.  You  understand  that  the  company 
would  have  to  raise  fresh  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
building  this  line,  and  they  have  to  satisfy  their  own 
shareholders,  who  are  sometimes  rather  exacting  on 
the  point.  If  you  could  show  the  company  that  the 
line  was  likely  to  be  remunerative,  as  I think  you 
might  show  from  this  evidence,  and  if  you  could 
satisfy  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  run 
the  chance  of  any  deficiency,  you  might  get  a more 
favourable  reply  ? — Yes. 

783.  You  see  so  long  as  the  railways  in  Ireland  are 
private  property,  and  are  governed  by  a plurality  of 
boards  of  directors  you  have  to  appeal  to  the  decision 
of  a particular  board  when  seeking  facilities  in  any 
district.  But,  supposing  the  railways  of  Ireland  were 
public  property,  and  were  governed  by  one  authority 
that  had  control  of  all  the  railway  funds,  and  per- 
haps of  other  funds,  do  you  think  you  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  the  railway  then? — I think 
so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

784.  You  spoke  of  the  co-operative  dairy  in  your 
district.  Has  co-operation  collected  everything 
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Oct.  16  1906.  that  oan  ^ collected  in  that  particular  dis- 
— " trict.  or  is  there  room  for  any  greater  improve- 

Mr.  Thomas  ment  ? — They  have  not  touched  on  anything  except 
Fitzgerald,  the  dairying  industry. 

Chairman,  735  \vhy  have  you  selected  Ballyhale  as  being  the 

Callan  District  p2ace  to  which  you  think  it  best  to  have  a railway 
ounc  * connection? — All  the  heavy  stuff  comes  from  Bally- 
hale, timber,  coal,  etc. 

786.  Is  there  anything  in  the  question  of  gradients, 
or  character  of  the  place  that  you  prefer  ? — Yes,  it 
will  be  in  connection  with  the  towns  in  the  South  of 
England,  and  we  consider  it  would  be  a less  expensive 
line  than  from  anywhere  else. 

Examined  by  Lord'  Pirrie. 

787.  You  said  that  the  trade  and  industries  were 
gradually  declining  for  want  of  speedier  and  cheaper 
transit  facilities? — -Yes. 

788.  Why  have  you  not  approached  some  of  the 
Departments  as  regards  a light  railway  in  addition 
to  approaching  the  company  itself  ? — I think  it  is  the 
guarantee  that  they  were  anxious  to  avoid  giving; 
they  were  anxious  not  to  give  it  if  they  possibly  could. 
There  was  a question  of  running  a light  railway  there 
before,  and  when  they  were  asked  for  the  guarantee 
they  refused  to  give  it. 

789.  Who  asked  you  for  the  guarantee? — The 
parties  that  had  to  be  approached. 

790.  I think  you  gave  it  in  evidence  to  the  Chair- 


man that  you  had  not  approached  anybody? — Oh, 
that  is  years  ago,  twenty  years  ago. 

791.  You  said  some  years  ; does  that  mean  twenty 
years  ? — I don’t  know  how  many  years,  but  a move 
was  made  at  the  time  these  light  railways  were  run- 
ning through  the  country,  and  I think  they  waited  on 
the  Grand  Jury.  I don’t  know  what  occurred,  but 
the  question  of  a guarantee  turned  up  on  both  occa- 
sions when  they  made  a move  to  have  a connection 
for  Callan. 

792.  I don’t  understand  your  answer  to  the  effect 
that  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners 
have  not  thought  it  your  duty  to  go  before  any  of  the 
Departments  to  point  out  this  actual  decrease  of  your 
industries,  and  ask  for  facilities  of  some  sort  towards 
improving  the  industrial  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict?— I think  the  people  in  the  district  were  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  Departments  would  take  it  up 
if  they  put  it  before  them.  I never  heard  of  the 
like  before.  I did  not  know  any  of  the  Departments 
would  take  it  up. 

793.  You  don’t  know  that  these  light  railways  in 
Donegal,  and  other  places,  got  large  sums  from  the 
Government  ? — Yes.  From  the  present  Department. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  witness  is  thinking  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  Department. 

794.  Witness. — Yes. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I am  thinking  of  the  Board  of 
Works. 

Witness. — They  have  not  approached  any  of  them. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  Shackleton  examined1  by  the  Chairman. 


795.  You  are  Mr.  Shackleton? — Yes. 

796.  I believe  you  have  come  here  to  give  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association? — 
Yes.  I have  been  deputed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Association  to  put  evidence  before  you. 

797.  I should  like  to  know  how  many  members 
there  are  in  your  Association? — There  are  between 
thirty-five  and  forty. 

798.  Flour  millers? — Yes,  we  represent,  with  a few 
exceptions,  all  the  flour  millers  in  Ireland.  There 
are  only  a matter  of  four  or  five  who  are  not.  mem- 
bers of  our  Association. 

799.  Your  members  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

800.  Therefore,  you  don’t  give  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  district? — No,  not  with  re- 
ference to  any  particular  district. 

801.  Now,  I should  like  if  you  would  tell  us  in 
your  own  language,  and  in  your  own  way,  first  of 
all  the  particular  points  that  you  wish  to  bring  be- 
fore this  Commission  with  regard  to  rates? — Yes. 
Perhaps  I might  say,  at  the  outset,  as  regards  the 
flour  milling  trade,  that  besides  the  interests  of  the 
trade  itself,  it  touches  in  a rather  vital  way  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  community  because  the 
by-products  of  flour,  bran,  and  pollard  are  important 
feeding  stufls,  and  you  can  easily  see  that  of  the 
flour  consumed  in  a country,  the  more  that  is 
manufactured  there,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  feeding  stuffs  available  for  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, so  it  is  not  only  the  flour  and  milling  trade 
in  Ireland  that  is  affected  by  the  industry,  but  the 
agricultural  community  in  general. 

802.  Is  the  grinding  of  wheat  in  Ireland  increasing 
or  decreasing?— Increasing ; there  has  been  a marked 
increase  within  the  past  few  years. 

803.  Is  there  much  American  flour  imported  into 
the  country?— Not  anything  like  the  quantity  there 
was  a few  years  ago.  One  or  two  years  it  almost 
dropped  off  altogether  owing  to  a great  extent  to  cir- 
fcamstances  entirely  outside  human  control— that  is 
the  out  turn  of  the  crops  in  America. 

804.  But  so  far  as  your  particular  business  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  an  increasing  instead  of  a decreasing 
business? — Yes.  Before  speaking  on  the  matter  of 
rates  I would  like  to  mention  from  the  flourmiller’s 
point  of  view  there  is  one  point  that  should  be  re- 
membered’  and  that  is,  that  the  effect  of  freight  on 
the  flourmilling  business  is  not  so  much  due  to  the 
amount  of  the  rate  per  ton  to  any  place  as  the  com- 
parative amount  of  the  rates  to  that  place  from  dif- 
ferent towns  outside.  What  I mean  is  the  amount 
of  flour  consumed  m any  district  bears  a constant  re- 
lation to  the  population,  within  certain  limits  of 
course,  and  that  it  is  not  like  certain  other  classes  of 
traffic  which  can  be  increased,  or  decreased,  by  an 


alteration  of  the  rate.  What  I mean  is  lower  rates 
will  not  necessarily  mean  that  more  flour  will  be  con- 
sumed in  any  one  district.  I am  speaking  of  it  now 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  miller.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  population,  no  doubt,  to.  get  their 
food  as  cheap  as  possible,  but  I am  now  speaking 
from  the  millers’  point  of  view.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  evidence  we  want  tp  put  before  you  is  a 
comparison  between  the  through  and  the  local  rates, 
but  we  have  a few  words  to  say  on  the  first  heading, 
sub-heading  A,  head  of  evidence  (3). 

805.  Say  what  you  like  about  it? — I think  it  is 
tersely  expressed  in  the  abstract  we  have  put  before 
you.  Perhaps  I should  read  it. 

806.  Yes,  if  you  like  ? — And  then  you  can  ask  me 
anything  as  I go  along.  It  says,  “There  are  many 
inland  mills  in  Ireland,  and  in  many  instances  the 
rate  on  raw  material,  plus  freight  on  their  products, 
to  districts  beyond  such  mills  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  direct  rate  to  these  districts,  the  difference” — I 
mean  these  rates  are  from  the  port  of  entry  from 
which  the  flour,  or  wheat,  comes  in. 

807.  Do  you  import  much  wheat  ?— Practically  all. 
There  is  a very  small  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  this 
country. 

808.  The  raw  material,  if  I may  say  so,  has  to  be 
imported  ?— Practically  all.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  wheat  grown  in  some  districts.  To  con- 
tinue the  quotation,  “ The  difference  being  greater 
than  can  be  claimed  by  railway  companies  for  amount 
of  work  performed,  or  expense  incurred  under  head  of 
‘ terminals.’  ” 

809.  Explain  more  fully  what  you  mean  ? — Perhaps 
I could  illustrate  it  best.  I have  some  examples  here. 
If  I give  a concrete  case,  it  might  be  best,  from  the 
examples. 

810.  Chairman. — Let  me  say  that  I have  not  seen 
these  papers  beforehand.  I only  got  them  since  I 
came  into  the  room,  and  it  would  be  convenient  if,  in 
future,  they  were  sent  earlier.  The  Commissioners 
must  insist  on  proofs  of  evidence  being  sent  at  least 
a day  before  the  witness  gives  evidence,  as  I have 
stated,  it  was  only  five  minutes  before  entering  this 
chamber  that  I got  the  documents  relating  to  this 
witness’s  evidence,  and  in  that  time  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  is  relevant,  and  what  is  not.  In  future 
witnesses  must  send  in  proofs  of  their  evidence  at 
least  a day  before  they  are  examined.  Now,  Mr. 
Shackleton,  will  you  enlarge  on  that  particular  para- 
graph that  you  have  read  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ference being  greater  than  can  be  claimed  by  railway 
companies — what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — If  we  spoke 
of  the  difference  being  greater  the  railway  companv 
would  say  first  that  there  are  terminal  charges  that 
would  account  for  the  difference,  whereas  we  say  that 
the  difference  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  terminal  charges. 
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811.  But  there  are  terminal  charges? — Yes,  there 
may  be  terminal  charges  arising  from  some  causes  of 
which,  not  being  railway  men,  we  are  ignorant,  but  as 
outsiders  it  appears  that  the  difference  is  greater  than 
would  be  represented  by  terminal  charges,  especially 
as  in  the  case  of  the  inland  mills.  The  labour  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  is  done  in  the  main  by  the  millers’ 
men  themselves. 

812.  There  is  accommodation? — Yes,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  greater,  we  think,  than  could  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way. 

813.  What  is  your  idea? — Whereas  in  many  mills 
there  is  a siding  into  the  mill,  or  in  other  cases  where 
the  millers’  cart  to  the  railway  station,  I don’t  think 
the  terminal  charges  could  possibly  run  ito  more  than 
Is.,  if  so  much. 

814.  Is.  a ton  ? — Yes. 

815.  I should  think  no  railway  company  would 
charge  more  than  Is.  a ton,  or  anything  like  Is.  a 
ton  ? — When  I said  that ; when  I mentioned  that  sum, 
I was  speaking  c.f  what  I considered  an  outside  quan- 
tity. 

816.  We  want  your  views.  You  represent  a very 

important  body  in  Ireland.  We  will  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  terminals  then  at  this  point,  the  difference 
being  greater  than  might  be  fairly  claimed  by  the  rail- 
way companies? — Yes.  You  have  some  instances  in 
the  schedule 

*817.  I have  not  seen  these,  and  if  you  have  a com- 
plete case  tell  us  what  it  is ; illustrate  what  you  say  ? 
— In  .the  Appendix  there  is  a note  as  to  examples  of 
rates  from  inland  mills  (Carlow)  to  country  towns 
compared  with  rates  from  Dublin  to  same  towns,  but 
this  is  a relatively  small  matter  compared  with  the 
matters  of  through  rates.  We  take  Carlow  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

818.  We  will  finish  with  the  important  matter  first? 
— I take  this  first,  as  it  comes  first  under  the  heads  of 
evidence. 

819.  Deal  with  what  you  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  first  if  you  will? — You  mean  for  me  to 
go  on  to  deal  with  the  question  of  through  rates  ? 

820.  Yes  ? — Perhaps  we  had  better  do  that  then. 

821.  Have  you  given  us  some  examples  here? — Yes, 
several. 

822.  Where  are  they? — Appendix  3 B. 

823.  I have  them.  Tell  us,  in  your  own  words, 
what  you  consider  the  most  important  point  ? — My  com- 
mittee furnishes,  in  this  typed  abstract  of  evidence,  I 
think,  a good  skeleton  to  begin  on.  “ We  believe  that 
the  present  system  of  through  cross-channel  rates  being 
in  many  instances  preferential,  give  an  unfair  advan- 
tage to  imported  flour.  We  would  therefore  advocate 
that  where  the  different  railway  companies,  in  order 
to  secure  traffic,  carry  through  goods  at  a lower  rate 
than  the  rate  between  the  same  stations,  that  the  local 
rate  between  those  stations  should  be  equalised  to  the 
earnings  received  by  the  railway  companies,  as  then- 
share  of  the  through  rate.” 

824.  Have  you  got  any  examples  of  rates  ? — I have, 
in  this  Appendix,  examples  of  practically  all  the  Irish 
railway  companies’  rates  to  different  stations.  These 
are  cases  where  we  feel  we  are  placed  at  a disadvan- 
tage by  the  existing  arrangement. 

825.  Give  us  one  case  ? — Well,  take  any  case.  Take 
the  first  case  here,  the  through  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Mullingar  for  three  ton  lots  via  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  Tedcastle’s  steamer.  It  stands 
at  13s.  5 d.  There  is  noithree-ton  local  rate,  so  I have 
given  (the  six-ton  rate  therefore  for  comparison.  In 
the  case  of  the  six-ton  rate,  the  rate  for  flour  from 
Liverpool  to  Dublin  is  5s.  M. 

826.  Per  ton?— Yes,  for  six-ton  rates.  The  cartage 
from  the  steamer  to  the  railway  is  Is.  6 d in  all  cases 
of  through  rates.  Tedcastle’s  Company  discharge  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Midland  Company 
*ave  their  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 

stuff  has  to  be  carted  round.  Is.  6 d.  is  what  it 
costa  the  mills,  but  I don’t  know  what  it  costs  Ted- 
castles.  Then  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar  there  is  a 
ra“°f  6s.  8 d.,  totalling  13s.  KM.  as  against  13s.  5d. 

827  That  is  a small  difference?— It  is  a matter  of 
"•  only,  but  still  the  difference  is  there. 

8?8'  .^es  ?— Supposing  you  take  the  case  of  a Liver- 
pool miller  sending  a three-ton  lot ; if  we  compete  with 
them  on  the  single  ton  rate,  in  which  case  the  differ- 
BsWg°dld  ^ greater'  0ur  rate  t0  Mullingar  would 


829.  Do  you  know  the  distance  between  Dublin  and 
Mullingar? — Fifty  miles  from  Broadstone,  and  I sup- 
pose fifty-two  from  North  Wall. 

830.  Give  us  the  next  case? — The  next  is  Liverpool  • 
to  Cavan,  also  the  Midland  Railway,  and  it  is  a more  1 
striking  case  than  the  other.  Their  through  rate  for  1 
any  quantity  is  13s.  2d.  The  sum  of  the  local  rates,  ' 
six-ton,  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  as  before,  is  5s.  8d, 
cartage  in  Dublin,  Is.  6 d.,  and  rate,  Dublin  to  Cavan, 
9s.  5 d.,  totalling  16s.  Id.  In  the  case  of  single  ton  lots 
the  rate  from  Dublin  to  Cavan  is  11s. 

831.  What  is  the  distance? — Eighty-seven  miles. 
You  will  see  in  this  Appendix  a copy  of  correspondence 
we  had  with  the  various  Irish  railway  companies  on 
the  matter  of  through  rates,  and  also  a letter  in  reply 
from  the  Railway  Commissioners.  We  have  no  way 
of  obtaining  any  information  as  to  what  the  railway 
company’s  earnings  on  these  through  rates  are,  except 
that  the  Railway  Commissioners  wrote  us  that  under 
certain  circumstances  an  order  could  be  made.  You 

- will  find  the  letter  somewhere  at  the  back  here. 

832.  Is  that  the  letter  of  the  19th  October,  1904?  1 

— Yes;  that  is  the  letter.  The  first  question  we  ( 
asked  was,  “Can  the  public  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  the  rate  is  earned,”  speaking  of  the  through 
rate,  and  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners’  reply 
is,  “ And  I am,  in  reply  to  your  first  inquiry,  to  say 
that  if  the  through  rate  comes  under  section  twenty- 
five  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  the 
portion  intended  for  each  company  is  required  to  bo 
stated,  and  that  if  it  is  an  agreed  through  or  joint 
rate,  and  application  is  made  to  the  Commissioners 
for  an  order  to  show  how  much  of  it  a company  party 
to  it  receives,  such  an  order  could  be  made.”  We 
were  deterred  from  following  it  up,  because  we  knew 
that  to  make  an  appearance  before  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners would  be  an  expensive  proceeding,  and  we 
thought  we  had  better  persevere  in  our  efforts  with 
the  railway  companies  before  we  did  anything  in  the 
matter.  We  found  that  the  railway  companies  were  I 
reluctant  to  inform  us  what  their  earnings  on  the  a 
through  rate  were.  a 

833.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  the  case  under  section 
twenty-five  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888? 

— That  is  the  case  of  steamers  owned  by  the  rail- 
ways, which  does  not  apply  to  cross-Channel  rates. 
The  cross-Channel  rates  that  we  complain  of  are  those 
of  independent  companies  that  are  not  owned  by  the 
railways. 

834.  Chairman. — There  is  no  objection  to  the  rail- 
way company  making  an  arrangement  with  a private 
steamship  company  to  carry  traffic? — What  we  object 
to  is  the  railway  company  carrying  that  traffic  here 
at  a considerably  less  rate  than  it  would  carry  our 
traffic. 

835.  How  do  you  know  they  do — you  don’t  know 
it? — In  the  case  of  the  Cavan  rate,  unless  the  steamer 
carries  it  for  nothing,  I presume  the  railway  must 
make  a reduction. 

836.  Go  on  to  the  next  point? — Might  I anticipate 
the  reply  that  will  be  surely  mad©  by  the  railway 
companies  with  reference  to  several  of  these  through- 
rate  cases? 

837.  The  railway  companies  will  give  evidence  them- 
selves?— Will  we  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
their  evidence? 

838.  No,  certainly  not.  The  inquiry  would  be  in- 
terminable if  that  should  be  done.  Say  what  you  like 
now  ? — The  railway  company  may  point  out  that  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Cavan  is  what  might  be  called 
a competitive  through  rate,  that  the  shortest  and  most 
natural  route  for  flour  from  Liverpool  to  Cavan  would 
b©  through  Dundalk,  and  if  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  the  company  in  question,  wished  to  secure 
any  of  the  traffic  in  flour  to  be  consumed  in  place® 
like  Cavan,  they  will  necessarily  have  to  make  a 
through  rate  via  Dublin  as  low  as  the  rate  by  the 
natural  course  via  Dundalk  would  be. 

839.  Is  not  that  a fair  argument  ?— Supposing  that 
argument  is  brought  forward  we  say  that  a certain 
amount  of  flour  is  consumed  in  Cavan,  and  if  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  wish  to  have  the  carrying 
of  some  of  the  flour,  and  are  satisfied  to  accept  less 
than  the  present  Dublin  to  Cavan  rate  for  carrying  it, 
that  it  would  serve  their  purpose  just  as  well  to  carry 
it  from  a Dublin  mill  as  from  Tedcastle’s  steamer, 
and  that  it  would  not  cost  them  any  more  to  carry  it 
from  the  Dublin  mill  as  from  Tedcastle’s  steamer, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  put  the  Dublin  miller 
on  an  equality  with  the  Liverpool  miller. 
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r 840.  You  don’t  allege  tlvat  the  charges  made  by  the 

Oct.  IS,  IW.  Midland  Q,reat  Western  Compaary  are  in  excess  of 
Mr.  W.  K.  their  Parliamentary  powers? — No. 

•Shnckleton,  841.  They  are  within  their  powers?— Yes. 

Irish  Flour  842.  Don’t  you  think  they  have  a right  to  manage 

Millers’  their  trade  in  the  best  way  they  can? — They  have  a 

Association.  perfect  right  to  do  anything  within  their  legal  powers, 

but  what  we  complain  of  is  that  they  are  using  their 
legal  power  to  the  detriment  of  an  existing  industry 
in  Ireland,  the  milling  trade,  and  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  milling  trade  in  Ireland,  and  in- 
cidentally for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  Ireland,  through  the  by-products,  that  the 
Midland  Company  should  give  as  good  a rate  from 
Dublin  to  Cavan  for  the  Irish  miller  as  front  Liver- 
pool to  Cavan. 

843.  Is  Dundalk  the  cheaper  route  for  the  traffic 
from  Liverpool  ? — So  I have  been  told  by  the  railway 
managers. 

844.  Is  it  the  shorter  route? — So  I have  been  told 
by  the  railway  managers. 

(Mr.  Neale  here  pointed  out  that  the  distance  from, 
Dundalk  to  Cavan  is  fifty-four  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Dublin  to  Cavan  eighty-seven  miles.) 

845.  Chairman. — As  to  the  Midland  Great  Western 
I suppose  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  millers  to  have 
two  or  three  routes  open  for  your  traffic? — For  our 
traffic  ? 

846.  Chairman. — For  any  traffic ; for  your  traffic, 
we  will  say  ? — No  ; I suppose  not. 

847.  I mean  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage if  there  are  two  or  three  routes  open? — But 
there  is  only  one  route  from  Dublin  to  Cavan. 

848.  But  it  can  be  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Dun- 
dalk?— Yes,  but  that  would  be  no  advantage  to  the 
Dublin  millers. 

849.  No,  but  it  is  an  alternative  route,  and  the 
alternative  route  from  Dundalk  seems  to  be  shorter 
than  from  Liverpool  and  Dublin? — Yes,  we  quite 
admit  that.  I don’t  know,  sir,  whether  you  clearly 
grasp  my  point. 

850.  I grasp  it  entirely.  You  are  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  making  your  point.  Of  course,  we  shall  hear 
the  railway  companies  on  the  point.  Now,  Mr. 
Shackleton,  you  did  not  rsad  that  paragraph  right 
through? — Yes,  I did.  I beg  your  pardon.  It  is  the 
first  one  I read.  I said  we  might  go  back  upon  it 
afterwards ; but,  as  I said  before,  the  point  we  par- 
ticularly wish  to  urge  is  the  matter  of  through 
rates.  Might  I suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  to  this 
Commission  that  if  they  are  inquiring  further  into 
this  matter,  they  have,  I.  presume,  power  to  ascertain 
from  the  companies  concerned  what  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  these  through  rates  is  allocated  to  them 
by  the  Clearing  House. 

Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  have  to  exer- 
cise their  judgment  and  discretion. 

Witness. — I am  merely  making  a suggestion,  be- 
cause I know  we  would  have  found — our  Association 
would  have  found — information  such  as  that  of  very 
great  use  in  looking  up  this  question. 

Chairman. — It  appears  to  me  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  1904  of  doing  it. 

Witness. — We  will  come  to  that  later.  It  is  an 
expensive  proceeding. 

Chairman. — I should  have  thought  not.  You  can 
make  it  a cheap  Court.  The  whole  question  could  be 
■argued  by  you  just  as  well  as  by  counsel.  You  can 
make  a personal  application  to  the  Court.  Go  on 
now  to  the  other  point  you  wish  to  raise. 

Witness. — Might  I refer  for  a moment  to  one  point 
I left  over,  the  point  about  inland  mills? 

Chairman. — Yes. 

Witness. — I got  as  far  as  stating  that  we  consider 
this  difference  was  often  greater  than  could  be 
claimed  for  terminals,  and  we  go  on  in  our  evidence 
to  point  out  that  the  railway  companies — not  because 
they  do  not  know  it  all  before — that  they  appear  to 
us  to  be  acting  against  their  own  interests  in  this 
matter  as  regards  inland  mills.  Moreover,  that  the 
railway  companies  when  they  thus  handicap  the 
inland  millers  lose  a certain  amount  of  traffic  which 
would  go  to  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  inland 
millers  almost  invariably  send'back  a certain  portion 
of  their  output  over  the  system  by  which  the  raw 
material  has  reached  them,  and  the  railway  com- 
panies would  thus  secure  a double  freight  on  portion 
■of  the  goods. 

Chairman. — That  is  perfectly  oorrect. 


Witness. — Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
wish  to  ask  me  as  regards  through  rates.  It  would 
take  me  a long  time  to  go  through  all  these  .which 
are  merely  typical  examples  ? 

Chairman. — All  we  want  are  typical  examples. 

Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  another  curious  rate  between 
Liverpool  and  Tralee  on  which  you  might  examine 
him,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman. — Yes,  you  might  let  us  have  your  re- 
marks on  the  last  one — Liverpool  to  Tralee,  via  Cork. 

Witness. — That  is  another  of  these  competitive 
through  rates.  That  rate  has  been  cut  down,  to  meet 
sea  borne  traffic  to  Tralee — direct  by  sea  from  Liver- 
pool to  Tralee. 

851.  Chairman. — Is  Tralee  a port? — Yes. 

852.  And  I suppose  they  get  the  traffic  directly? — 
I am  not  acquainted  with  Tralee,  but  I suppose  they 
can  get  through. 

853.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  rates? 
Just  read  the  figures,  Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork? 
— Ten  shillings  per  ton. 

854.  Is  that  for  six  ton  lots? — It  does  not  mention 
any  quantity.  I cannot  say.  I have  not  any  know- 
ledge, because  it  is  outside  my  own  district.  The 
particular  figures  were  furnished  to  us  by  a miller 
in  the  South.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  I am 
speaking  for  the  Association.  I can  speak  freely 
of  Cavan  because  the  mill  I am  associated  with  does 
trade  with  Cavan,  but  it  has  not  any  with  Tralee. 

855.  Chairman. — Just  to  get  the  figures  on  the 
notes.  You  have  given  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Tralee  ? — Yes. 

856.  And  you  say  on  the  opposite  side,  Cork, 
7s.  6 d.  ; Cork,  dues  and  landing  cargoes,  Is.  6 d. ; 
cartage  in  Cork,  Is. ; Cork  to  Tralee,  7s.  6d. — 17 s.  6 d. 
per  ton  in  six  ton  lots.  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  that? — Except  that  I know  from  the  situation 
of  Tralee  it  must  be  in  competition  for  sea  traffic. 

857.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Cork 
and  the  charges  in  Cork  are  equivalent  to  the  through 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Tralee,  so  that  if  these  ordi- 
nary charges  were  exacted  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  the  railway  company? — Exactly. 

858.  It  is  obvious  in  that  case  they  must  accept  a 
small  proportion  of  the  ordinary  rate  in  the  through 
rate? — Probably  the  proportion  they  accept  is  very 
small. 

859.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  distance  from 
Cork  to  Tralee  ? — I do  not.  I should  think  Mr.  Dent 
can  tell  you. 

(Mr.  Neale  stated  that  the  distance  was  eighty-four 
miles.) 

860.  Chairman. — Ten  shillings  is  the  through  rate 
by  sea.  How  does  it  go  from  Cork  ?. — On  the  rail- 
way ? 

861.  I think  now  you  have  given  typical  cases  prov- 
ing, or  showing  by  illustration  your  arguments. 
What  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Commission? — The  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the 
heading,  evidence  No  3 G. 

862.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  a page  about  cartage 
before  that  ? — I gave  you  that  verbally.  That  is  merely 
a note  on  the  through  rate  question. 

863.  Chairman. — Under  the  heading  No.  3 G,  what 
have  you  got  to  say? — The  instructions  of  my  com- 
mittee as  to  what  I have  got  to  say  on  that  are  simply, 
“ That  this  association  objects  to  any  railway  com- 
pany owning  or  controlling  any  competing  waterway.” 

864.  You  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  your  Associa- 
tion?— Yes,  grounded  on  the  fact  that  ownership  or 
control  would  tend  .to  destroy  what  might  be  whole- 
some competition. 

865.  Number  four.  What  do  you  say  about  that  ? — 
That  we  have  practically  no  complaint  against  the 
management  of  Irish  railways,  except  such  incidental 
everyday  complaints  as  are  happening  in  every  coun- 
try. The  principal  thing  that  affects  us  is  fhe  scarcity 
of  wagons,  and  that  happens  in  most  places. 

866.  I am  afraid  it  does.  Generally  you  say  you 
have  no  complaint? — Generally,  . as  regards  the 
management  we  have  no  complaint.  Our  complaint 
is  a matter  more  of  the  policy  of  the  railway  com- 
panies than  the  management. 

867.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  rates? — As  regards  through 
rates  particularly.  We  make  a suggestion  here  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  on  some  of  the  lines 
appear  to  us  to  be  absurdly  complicated  and  expen- 
sive in  view  of  the  small  traffic  and  simple  require- 
ments as  they  seem  to  be  modelled  to  suit  conditions 
on  the  great  English  lines.  We  have  in  our  mind, 
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such  a line  for  instance,  as  the  Sallins  and  Tullow 
branch  of  the  Great  Southern  line,  where  the  traffic 
is  small,  and  the  staff  at  the  stations  appear  to  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that  they 
must  keep  up  a certain  staff,  and  an  elaborate  block 
system. 

868.  Chairman. — I do  not  ithink  the  small  railway 
companies  would  differ  in  any  way  from  your  sugges- 
tion ? — I do  not  suppose  they  would. 

*869.  So  that  I do  not  think  we  need  discuss  that  any 
farther.  Now,  then,  number  five.  You  say  that  the 
Association  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  amalgamation 
of  the  Irish  railways  provided  the  interests  of  the 
public  be  properly  safeguarded? — I may  say  in  the 
beginning,  in  an  Association  such  as  ours,  there  is 
naturally,  amongst  individual  members,  a great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  on  these  four  points.  As  to  number 
five,  some  of  us  would  go  a good  deal  farther  than 
what  has  been  put  forward  as  evidence  here,  but  this 
short  sentence,  that  has  been  put  here,  embodies,  I 
should  say,  the  suggestion — what  we  might  call  the 
minimum  suggestion — that  is,  the  opinion  of  our  mem- 
bers, who  would  not  be  in  favour  of  compulsory  amal- 
gamation. 

870.  What  do  you  mean  by  compulsory  amalgama- 
tion?— By  compulsory  amalgamation  I mean  amalga- 
mation brought  about  by  Statute. 

871.  Of  having  all  railways  under  one  body  ? — Yes. 

872.  That  is  what  you  mean? — Yes.  That  is  what 
I take  it  our  Association  means.  As  regards  the  second 
proviso,  provided  the  interests  of  the  public  be  pro- 
perly safeguarded,  what  we  mean  by  that  is  that  the 
community  in  Ireland  should  have  sufficient  voice  in 
the  eventual  management  of  the  railways  to  enable 
them  to  thoroughly  safeguard  their  own  interests. 

873.  I do  not  quite  follow  .that  ? — I must  apologise  to 
you.  1 have  to  be  careful  as  I am  not  expressing  my 
own  personal  opinion  but  the  opinions  of  people  who 
are  in  the  Association  as  a whole. 

874.  That  is,  the  majority? — Yes. 

875.  At  any  rate  they  are  pretty  unanimous  upon 
one  point — the  first  point? — Compulsory  amalgama- 
tion. 

876.  Chairman. — Yes  ? — Yes ; it  is  for  economy  of 
management,  and  also  to  put  an  end  to  what  you 
might  call  unnatural  competition,  and  we  feel  if  the 
railways  were  under  one  management  for  the  whole 
country  they  would  no  longer  be  carrying  goods  all  over 
the  country  by  unnatural  routes  to  compete  with  some 
other  railway,  such  as,  for  example,  carrying  goods 
from  Dublin  to  the  West  of  Ireland  by  way  of  Lime- 
rick— by  a long  mileage,  because  such  carrying  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  done  as  remunerative  by 
the  railway  companies  as  if  all  the  goods  were  carried 
by  direct  routes.  Dividends  have  to  be  made,  and  we  feel 
when  railway  companies  carry  goods  over  an  unnatur- 
ally long  line  like  that  at  a small  remuneration  they 
must  necessarily  recoup  themselves  on  some  other 
clients  somewhere  else  to  pay  the  dividend. 

877.  Have  your  Association  considered  the  question 
of  State  purchase? — We  have,  but  a good  many  of 
our  members  are  distinctly  against  it.  I cannot  say, 
without  holding  a general  meeting  of  the  Association, 
to  ascertain  their  opinions.  I would  not  like  to  com- 
mit myself  to  saying  what  proportion  of  them  were  in 
favour  of  it.  I know  there  are  some  who  would  be  in 
favour  of  State  ownership.  That  is  as  far  as  I can 
go.  There  are  others  I know  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

878.  Your  next  point  is  that  your  Association  con- 
sider the  present  system  of  appeal  either  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  the  Railway  Commissioners  is  both  expen- 
sive and  cumbersome.  What  is  the  expense  attending 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade — penny  postage? — 
That  is  a matter  I cannot  go  into  the  details  of  with 
you,  because,  personally,  it  has  not  come  under  my 
notice,  but  that  I may  say  was  framed  with  the  con- 
currence of  a member  of  our  Committee,  who,  as  a 
member  of  another  body,  has  had  to  do  with  appeals 
of  this  sort,  and  his  opinion  was  that  they  are  expen- 
sive. 

879.  You  send  your  copies  of  correspondence  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission- 
ers, and  you  get  a definite  reply.  What  expense  is 
there  in  that  sort  of  process  ? —There  is  no  expense 
so  far  as  that  goes,  but  when  it  comes  to  a question 
of  a fight  it  comes  to  expense.  The  Board  of  Trade 
stated  they  were  unable  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
question  we  asked  them. 

880.  Yes,  a question  of  law,  probably,  and  they 
referred  you  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission- 


ers? — They  did  not  refer  us  lo  anyone.  We  state 
here  that  this  tribunal  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
inflict  penalties  which  would  act  as  a deterrent. 
What  we  mean  by  that  is,  all  that  can  now  be  done 
in  case  of  an  overcharge  (a  preferential  overcharge) — 
is  to  make  them  refund  the  amount  of  the  overcharge 
during  the  time  it  has  been  in  force — and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  Committee  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  some  penalty,  because  at  present  the  railway 
companies  have,  as  we  might  say,  nothing  to  lose  by 
making  an  overcharge,  except  the  amount  of  the  re- 
fund in  case  of  appeal,  whereas  they  have  everything 
to  gain.  If  there  was  a deterrent  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  make  an  overcharge. 

881.  But  surely  in  a big  business  overcharges  are 
often  made — even  in  your  own  business? — Of  course, 
in  our  own  business  we  would  make  them  through 
clerical  errors.  I mean  deliberate  overcharges,  such 
as  preferential  rates  given. 

882.  Either  you  liave  justification  for  that  or  you 
have  not.  If  you  have  we  should  like  to  know  it?— 
Justification  for  that  statement?  I do  not  state  there 
have  been  deliberate  overcharges  made.  If  there  is 
never  a likelihood  of  deliberate  overcharges  being 
made  why  is  there  occasion  for  an  appeal  on  the  point 
of  overcharge — of  a preferential  rate. 

883.  Perhaps,  we  are  putting  a different  construc- 
tion on  it.  You  stated  something  about  rebates?— I 
mentioned  the  matter  of  rebates  also. 

884.  I gather  from  these  suggestions  what  your  As- 
sociation think,  is  this,  that  if  the  railway  company 
make  preferential  rebates  or  rates  to  the  detriment  of 
other  traders,  and  a court  of  law  decides  they  have 
done  so,  then  a penalty  should  be  inflicted? — That  is 
our  suggestion. 

885.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  the  kind  being 
done  to  your  own  knowledge  ?— That  is  a very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  answer,  because  the  man  who  gets  a 
rebate  will  naturally  not  tell  you. 

886.  Do  you  know  of  any  case.  If  a man  won’t  tell 
you  you  don’t  know  ? — I will  give  you  a case  which 
occurs  in  the  schedule  of  rates  handed  in,  and 
it  was  not  mentioned.  This  case  came  in  in- 
cidentally on  an  inquiry  from  our  members 
for  cases  of  through  rates — of  through  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  and  Coleraine, 
via  Belfast  and  the  Northern  Counties  Railway.  Our 
informant  gave  us  the  through  rate  as  10s. , subject  to 
a rebate  of  2s.  6 d.,  making  a net  rate  of  7s.  6 d.  Our 
Secretary  wrote  to  our  informant  asking  him  if  he 
had  any  proof  of  this  rebate  being  given,  and  perhaps 
what  I should  do  in  a case  like  this  is  to  hand  in  the 
letter  to  the  Commissioners,  because  I do  not  know 
whether  our  informant  would  care  to  have  his  name 
made  public. 

887.  Is  it  private? — It  is  not  marked!  private,  but  I 
would  rather  have  it  regarded  as  private.  This  is  the 
reply  to  our  Secretary  by  our  informant. 

888.  Chairman. — I think  we  will  have  that  letter 
read  without  the  names  being  given.  Witness  ( read - 
ing) — “ Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday  we, 
ourselves,  have  never  had  occasion  to  send  stuffs  from 
Liverpool  to  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  or  Coleraine  at 
through  rate,  but  we  are  assured  by  our  friends  ( then 
follow  the  names  of  the  friends)  that  a rebate  of  2s.  6<i. 
per  ton  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years  past, 
and  that  there  is  never  any  question  with  reference  to 

it.  Messrs.  , of  course,  get  a very  large  quantity 

of  both  flour  and  bran  from  Liverpool  to  these  towns 
on  the  through  rate,  and,  we  understand,  can  easily 
prove  that  it  is  the  custom  to  give  this  rebate  to 
everyone  or  anyone.”  Our  point  is,  does  that  appear 
on  the  rate  book?  We  object  to  goods  being  carried 
at  rates  other  than  what  appears  on  the  rate  book. 

Chairman. — That  seems  to  be  generally  known  by 
everyone,  according  to  that  letter. 

Witness . — It  probably  was  known  to  some  of  the 
people  using  the  line. 

889.  Chairman. — Your  point  is  whatever  the  net 
rate  is  to  the  public  that  rate  should  be  shown  on  the 
rate  book  ? — Should  be  shown  on  the  rate  book,  and 
made  compulsory.  I would  like  to  mention  there  are 
cases  of  Liverpool  to  Tipperary  via  Cork  where  there 
is  a rebate  of  3s.  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  and  if 
necessary,  if  you  wish  it,  I can  give  you  the  name  of 
our  informant. 

890.  Chairman. — I should  like  to  know  is  the  par- 
ticular point  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  a rebate  is  given  and  not  shown  in  the  book  ? 
— I cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
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Oct.  16  1906.  sh°wn  in.  th®  books,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  it 
—L  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  way  it  was  mentioned 
Mr.  W.  E.  by  this  correspondent. 

Shackleton,  891.  Chairman. — I do  not  want  anything  to  appear 
Irish  Flour  on  our  notes  unless  it  is  accurate,  and  unless  you 
Millers'  ■ have  some  positive  information  which  you  can  submit, 
Association.  j d0  nc>t  see  the  relevancy  of  this  particular  point  ex- 
cept it  is  the  same  point  you  raised  before — that  when- 
ever there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  a different 
amount  is  charged  it  should  be  shown,  so  that  the 
general  public  should  know  what  everyone  is  charged  ? 
— That  is  our  idea,  that  the  rate-book  ought  to  be  a 
true  record  of  the  actual  net  rates  charged. 

892.  I think  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  you  should 
put  that  in  as  the  view  of  your  Association  ? — Yes. 

893.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  you  a document  there?  I 
understood  you  to  say  your  informant  allows  you  to 
mention  his  name,  and  that  he  makes  a statement  of 
fact,  and  you  repeat  the  statement? — It  is  very  hard 
to  see  why  it  is  not  relevant. 

894.  Chairman. — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  say 
that.  Say  it  in  your  own  words.  Witness. — In  the 
case  of  through  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Tipperary  via 
Cork  the  rate  is  14s.  2d.,  subject  to  a rebate  of  3s., 
and  we  urge  that  in  every  case  of  that  sort  the  rate- 
book should  clearly  show  to  the  public  who  inspects  it, 
not  the  mere  gross  rate,  but  the  amount  of  rebate  of 
the  net  rate.  I am  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  my 
informant  in  confidence. 

894a.  Chairman. — In  confidence? — He  might  have 
no  objection  to  it  being  made  public,  but  I cannot 
know  as  he  is  not  here. 

895.  We  accept  the  statement  that  you  make. 
What  is  the  next  point? — We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  all  temporary  rates  should  be  permanently  re- 
corded as  having  been  in  existence  at  the  rate-books 
at  all  stations. 

Temporary  895 A.  What  do  you  mean  by  temporary  rates? — A 

rates.  rate  for  a fortnight,,  say. 

896.  Are  there  such  things  in  Ireland — is  that 
general — rates  for  a fortnight— goods  rates  ? — So  I am 
given  to  understand  from  some  of  our  members. 

897.  I am  asking  for  information — I can  under- 
stand that  a ship  might  come  into  Belfast  or  any 
other  port,  with  a special  cargo  of  special  goods,  and 
a special  rate  might  be  made  for  the  cargo.  I can 
understand  that.  There  is  no  objection  to  them 
having  it  on  the  rate-book? — Our  objection  is  that 
temporary  rates  are  sometimes  granted,  and  while  in 
existence  they  are  in  the  rate-book,  but  they  are 
written  on  a perforated  slip  which  can  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  rate  expires,  and  we  suggest  that  they 
should  be  written  into  the  book  and  in  place  of  being 
erased  or  torn  out  or  rendered  illegible  they  should 
be  simply  crossed  out  and  a note  made  that  they  ex- 
pired after  such  a date,  so  that  the  public  could  see 
what  the  rate  had  been,  and  when  in  operation. 

898.  That. is  your  suggestion? — That  is  our  sugges- 
tion. We  have  read  the  letters  to  the  railway  com- 
panies. Yes.  Then  there  is  another  point — it  is  the 
same  head  still,  No.  6 — that  it  is  important  when 
special  rates  are  given  for  large  quantities  that  it 
should  never  be  permissible  for  the  consignment  to  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  quantities  for  delivery  to 
different  places. 

899.  Can  you  illustrate  ? — I will  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  What  I mean  is  this,  that,  supposing  a large 
consignment,  a hundred  ton  lot,  we  will  say,  goes  to 
any  station,  we  will  say,  if  any  of  that  lot  is  sent 
to  any  other  station  on  the  line,  or  portion  of  that 
lot,  that  the  portion  which  is  broken  off  and  sent  to 
another  station  should  stand  on  its  own  basis — should 
be  charged  the  regular  rate  and  not  given  the  hundred 
ton  rate. 

900.  I think  that  is  the  practice ‘of  the  railway 
companies.  A hundred  ton  lot  sent  from  Dublin  to 
any  place  you  like,  at  a special  rate,  you  say  if  ten 
tons  of  that  was  broken  off  and  sent  to  another  place 
it  should  be  charged  .the  local  rate.  That,  surely,  is 
done  now  ?— I mean  supposing  there  was  a hundred 
ton  lot  sent  from  Liverpool,  say,  to  any  of  these 
places — Cavan,  if  you  like — sent  to  Mullingar  from 
Liverpool,  it  should  not  be  permissible  to  take,  say, 
ten  tons  out  of  that  and  send  it  on  to  Cavan  at  the 
hundred  ton  rate. 

901.  Even  in  their  own  interests  the  railway  com- 
panies do  not  do  that, . I think  ?— It  is  very  hard  to 
know  where  interests  lie,  sometimes.  What  we  mean 
to  suggest  is  that  if  the  means  for  detecting  or  ascer- 
taining whether  such  a thing  is  ever  done  could  be 
improved  it  might  be  well  to  improve  it. 


902.  Generally  speaking,  what  you  want  is  this — 
that  under  the  same  conditions  everybody  should  be 
treated  alike? — Yes. 

903.  And  that  the  rate-books  should  be  a clear 
indication  that  everybody  was  treated  alike  ?— Of  what 
people  are  paying.  That  is  the  intention  of  the  rate- 
book. 

904.  That  is  putting  it  in  a few  words  ? — Yes. 

905.  You  want  to  say  something  about  light  rail- 
ways ? — I had  a note  about  light  railways,  but  I have 
been  informed  that  the  particular  case  in  point — that 
we  were  alluding  to — is  not  a case  of  a light  railway. 
Have  I your  permission  to  cross  out  the  word 
“ light”  ? 

906.  Certainly,  you  may  alter  it  is  you  like?— 
When  railways  are  connecting  links  between  points 
on  two  other  railways,  and  is  not  managed  by  the 
railways  thus  connected,  equal  facilities  for  all 
traders  would  be  desirable. 

906a.  That  is  a point  we  do  not  object  to.  This 
Commission  is  only  to  see  that  the  evidence  is  rele- 
vant ? — This  is  the  case  we  had  on  our  minds.  There 
is  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Companies  Rail- 
way connecting  the  Great  Northern  with  the  Mid- 
land. We  are  informed  by  the  Midland  that  they 
cannot  get  through  rates  to  points  on  that  railway, 
and  we  know  that  the  Great  Northern  do  from 
Collooney  to  Enniskillen.  Joint  management  by  the 
railways  thus  connected  or  other  means  of  ensuring 
equal  facilities  for  all  traders  would  be  advisable 

907.  Please  go  on.— The  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  say  they  cannot  give  through  rates  from 
Dublin  to  points  on  that  railway.  We  know  that  the 
Great  Northern  do  give  through  rates  to  points  on  the 
Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties. 

908.  The  Sligo,  Leitrim  and  Northern  County 
being  an  independent  company? — Yes. 

909.  Well,  there  is  a Court  of  Appeal  already  to 
settle  a question  of  that  sort.  A court  is  already  in 
existence  to  settle  questions  of  through  rates.  Is 
there  anything  else,  Mr.  Shackleton,  that  you  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I think  not. 
That  is  as  far  as  my  instructions  go. 

Examined1  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


910.  Have  you  often  examined  the  rate-books? — I 
have.  Yes,  I have  often  done  so.  I find  it  is  a useful 
way  of  spending  my  time  waiting  at  different  country 
stations. 

911.  What  do  they  contain— what  information  do 
they  give? — The  rate  into  and  out  of  the  station  in 
question.  The  rates  between  the  station  where  the 
rate-book  is  and  other  stations. 

912.  The  rates  actually  in  force  ? — I believe  they  are 
supposed  to  represent  that— they  purport  to  represent 
the  rates  in  force. 

913.  Are  the  maximum  rates  shown? — No. 

914.  Not  shown  on  the  rate-books? — No. 

Chairman. — The  statutory  rates  are  not  shown. 

915.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  you  ever  examined  the 
maximum  rates?— I do  not  know  that  I have. 

916.  We  have  heard  that  ithe  circumstance  that  the 
rates  in  force  are  lower  than  the  maximum  rate  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  not  discussing  them.  Have  you 
had  any  discussions  at  your  Association  as  to  whether 
the  maximum  rates  are  such  as  could  be  imposed  and 
collected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Take  your 
own  rates.  Are  the  maximum  rates  applying  to  your 

^rade  reasonable  rates? — You  mean  would  thev 
kill  the  traffic  ? 

I tlle  case  of  our  trade,  as  I pointed 

out  before,  people  must  live,  and  if  the  maximum 
rate  were  imposed  it  would  mean  that  people  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  their  flour.  That  is  all.  Flour 
traffic  cannot  be  killed  by  high  rates  because  it  must 
be  bought.  I have  before  me  now  the  comparative 
statement.  Taking  the  case  of  Athy,  the  rate  from 
North  Wall  to  Athy,  the  existing  rate  is  5s.  9 d.,  and 
the  maximum  rate  is  10s.  2d.,  and  if  they  raised  the 
rate  to  10s.  2d.  it  would  simply  mean  that  people 
would  have  to  pay  5s.  a ton  more  for  their,  flour. 

918.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  maximum  rate  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  the  rate  fixed  by  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh’s  Commission  when  they  were  over  in 
Ireland  ? I cannot  tell  you.  Our  Secretary  gave  me 
the  rate. 


Chairman.  No,  that  would  have  been  superseded 
Mr  Sexton.— It  is  the  highest  legal  rate.  I do 
not  think  you  need  identify  it. 
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Chairman. — Oh,  no.  The  railway  companies  will 
tell  us. 

Witness. — Mr.  Neale’s  letter,  which  encloses  that 
list  of  rates,  says  the  figures  are  all  considerably 
below  what  the  company  are  entitled  to  charge. 

019.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  my  point.  Whenever 
you  question  a rate,  the  circumstance  that  it  is  below 
the  maximum  is  regarded  by  them  as  a sufficient 
answer  to  you? — The  question  the  Chairman  was 
asking  was  the  maximum  rate. 

920.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  If  you  ques- 
tion a rate  the  railway  company  say  it  is  below  the 
maximum  rate.  Is  that  a sufficient  answer.  If  that 
maximum  rate  was  applied  in  your  trade  and  the 
through  rate  remained  the  same,  that  would  kill  it? 
— It  would  kill  it. 

921.  Therefore,  the  maximum  rate  is  a rate 
in  terrorem,  and  not  a rate  to  be  levied  ? — That  is  so. 

922.  You  say  the  rate  books  should  put  on  record 
the  facts — that  is,  I take  it,  the  actual  rates,  the 
maximum  rates,  the  special  rates,  the  temporary 
rates  and  rebates? — We  wish  the  rebates  put  on  re- 
cord, and  what  charges  the  railway  company  actually 
make. 

923.  And  what  allowances  they  give  off  those 
charges? — I mean  the  net  charges. 

924.  And  whether  a rebate  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
discount  deducted  from  the  amount  before  payment 
or  in  the  nature  of  an  allowance  made  after  pay- 
ment, or  upon  a six  monthly  or  yearly  account.  You 
say  it  ought  to  be  known  so  that  each  trader  may 
know  the  position  of  another  trader  ? — We  rather  sug- 
gest that  it  would  simplify  matters  to  abolish  the 
ase  of  rebates  entirely.  We  cannot  see  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  such  a roundabout  way  as  charging  a rate 
and  giving  off  a rebate.  Our  point  is — charge  the 
net  rate  in  the  first  instance  and  record  it  in  the 
rate  book. 

925.  If  a rebate  is  given,  if  it  is  held  to  be  proper, 
you  say  it  should  be  recorded? — Undoubtedly. 

926.  Have  you  put  in,  as  part  of  your  evidence, 
the  correspondence  with  the  Railway  Commissioners 
and  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes. 

927.  You  asked  them  whether  the  public  can  ascer- 
tain, in  the  case  of  a through  rate,  what  proportion 
of  the  rate  each  company  receives.  That  was  your 
question? — That  was  our  question. 

928.  They  said  that  unless  the  rate  came  under 
Section  25  of  the  Act-  of  1888 — that  is,  you  say,  unless 
it  was  a case  of  railway  and  sea  service  owned  by  the 
same  proprietors,  you  would  not  have  the  right  to 
ascertain  it? — That  is  how  we  understand  it. 

029.  So  that  in  the  case  where  it  really  becomes  of 
moment  to  learn  the  division  of  the  through  rate — 
that  is  where  there  are  two  or  more  separate  pro- 
prietaries— you  would  not  have  the  right  to  know? — 
They  said  they  could  make  an  order. 

930.  They  did  not  say  they  would  make  an  order, 
but  they  could? — “Could”  was  the  word. 

931.  What  is  the  route  to  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion? Is  it  through  the  Board  of  Trade? — No,  write 
direct. 

932.  In  regard  to  rates,  what  can  the  Board  of 
Trade  do  for  you  if  there  is  conflict  ? I suppose  before 
you  go  to  the  Railway  Commission  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  you  would  naturally  exhaust  all  other  methods 
with  the  railway  companies,  and  it  is  only  when  you 
find  them  obdurate  that  you  go  further? — That  is 
the  way. 

933.  Therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  you 
go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners you  must  be  prepared  to  fight? — Yes. 

934.  Is  that  cheap  ? >We  heard  the  other  day  that 
in  a case  where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  op- 
posed a company  it  cost  over  £1,000  although  they 
won  ?— I saw  it  reported. 

935.  And  that  there  were  other  opposers  to  the 
claim  of  the  railway  company  who  also  had  to  pay 
their  costs? — Yes. 

936.  So  far  from  being  cheap  do  I take  it  that  you 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  prohibitive  in  its  costliness  ? 
— Yes.  I cannot  say  that  from  my  own  experience, 
but  from  people  who  have  gone  through  it,  and  I 
conclude  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  seldom  availed  of 
that  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  people  not 
using  it. 

937.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  you  can  appear  in 
person,  no  doubt  you  are  a very  intelligent  person, 
but  is  it  a fair  fight  between  a miller  and  a King’s 

'unsel? — Not  in  a matter  of  law. 

Chairman. — But  this  is  a matter  of  fact. 


938.  Mr.  Sexton. — Mixed  fact  and  law — the  most  n 
difficult  question.  Then  you  say  that  you  would  uc ' iaul>- 
prefer  a cheaper  court.  Do  you  refer  to  the  County  Mr.  W.E. 
Court? — We  do  not  refer  to  any  court  in  particular.  Slmckleton, 

939.  Do  you  think  the  questions  that  would  arise  Irish  Flour 
are  such  as  would  permit  of  effective  dealing  in  Millers’ 
local  courts  now  in  existence,  or  do  you  suggest  a Association, 
peripatetic  court  for  the  purpose? — We  rather  think 

that  small  complaints  ought  to  be  remedied,  or  sat 
upon — either  remedied  or  turned  down  by  a legal 
tribunal  locally,  but  for  more  complicated  points  and 
larger  points  there  would  still  have  to  be  a more  im- 
portant tribunal. 

940.  In  the  question  whether  the  Irish  railway 
companies  could  be  compelled  to  carry  similar  quan- 
tities of  similar  goods  over  their  line  at  the  same  rate 
as  itheir  proportion  of  the  through  rate  you  were  told 
that  it  was  not  illegal  for  the  companies’  local  rate 
to  be  higher  than  the  through  rate,  and  the  reason 
given  had  relation  to  two  terminals  in  the  case  of 
local  rates,  and  only  one  or  more  in  the  case  of 
through  rates.  What  do  you  understand  by  that? — 

In  some  local  rates  they  suggest  there  would  be  two 
terminals,  but,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  evidence  just 
now,  in  the  cases  we  have  complained  about — those 
of  through  rates  with  the  cross-Channel  steamers 
and  the  Irish  railways,  the  two  companies  that  carry 
most  of  these  goods — Tedcastle,  and  the  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  Screw  Steamship  Company — the  goods  have 
to  be  discharged  and  carted  to  the  railway  station 
just  the  same  as  the  miller's  goods. 

941.  But  the  importance  of  these  replies  seems  to 
be  that  the  Railway  Commissioners  do  not  allege  or 
suggest  that  the  higher  local  charge  is  legal  unless 
there  is  some  question  of  terminals  to  sustain  it? — 

I do  not  read  it  exactly  that  way. 

942.  “In  reply  to  your  second  inquiry  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  illegal  for  a company’s  local  rate  to  be  of 
higher  amount.  The  power  to  charge  two  terminals 
in  the  one  case,  where  only  one  or  more  in  the  other 
could  be  charged  would  alone  furnish  grounds  for 
a difference.”  What  does  that  mean? — They  worded 
it  as  if  they  thought  we  never  heard  of  terminals 
before. 

943.  May  I ask  you  do  you  know  what  the  terminals  Terminal 
are? — I presume  the  changes  made  by  the  railway  charges, 
companies  to  recoup  them  for  their  expense  for  hand- 
ling goods  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

944.  Under  how  many  heads  ? — I do  not  quite  know.  How  made  up. 
Under  such  heads  as  loading  and  use  of  station,  and 

so  on.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

945.  I would  ask  you  are  these  some  of  the  heads : — 

Collection,  delivery,  loading,  unloading,  covering,  un- 
covering, station  accommodation,  invoicing,  weighing, 
checking,  and  marshalling.  These  are  all  mentioned 
as  grounds  for  terminals.  Do  you  know  what  ter- 
minals you  are  charged  in  any  particular  case? — We 
do  not. 

946.  Does  the  account  furnished  show  anything  but 
the  rate  ? — Nothing  but  the  rate.  Of  course,  in 
some  cases  the  rate  is  quoted  as  “station  to  station” 
rate. 

947.  You  know  it  is  only  a conveyance  rate? — And 
accommodation  at  stations. 

948.  But  the  law  is  that  the  rate  which  is  imposed 
must  be  specified  in  the  rate  book,  whilst  the  only 
condition  of  the  law  in  regard  to  terminals  is  that  they 
must  be  reasonable,  and  they  are  not  required  to  be 
specified  anywhere.  Does  it  not  become  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  account  should  specify  the  terminals 
as  well  as  the  rate  ? — It  would  make  the  account  very 
elaborate  and  complicated,  but  this  might  be  done — a 
short  description  might  be  used  as  “ station  to  station  ” 
or  “ delivery,”  or  “ collection  and  delivery.” 

949.  Chairman. — That  is  done  in  every  rate  book  ? — 

To  a great  extent,  but  it  ought  to  be  clearly  defined. 

950.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes.  What  they  are  ? — What  the 
terms  include.  I think  it  might  be— -the  information 
might  be  imputed  in  the  rate-book  of  the  company  how 
much  was  charged  under  the  different  heads  as  termi- 
nals. 

951.  Would  there  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  post- 
ing up,  at  each  station,  a notice  of  the  rate  and  ter- 
minals under  the  several  heads? — I should  think  it 
would  be  easy. 

952.  Would  not  it  put  an  end  to  a great  deal  of 
trouble? — Yes,  and  contention. 

953.  Then  when  you  get  the  account  you  would  know 
how  much  was  for  conveyance  and  how  much  for  ser- 
vices which,  by  the  law,  are  to  be  charged  for  at  a 

El 
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reasonable  and  unspecified  rate  ? — It  could  be  posted 
up  or  put  into  the  rate-book. 

954.  The  gist  of  the  letter  to  the  several  railway 
companies  was  contained  in  the  statement  that  Eng- 
lish millers  are  now  endeavouring  to  get  cheap  through 
rates  so  that  by  unfair  preference  they  might  capture 
the  Irish  trade  in  flour,  and  in  the  question  whether 
the  companies  would  equalise  local  rates  with  the 
equivalent  of  the  amount  they  earned  on  through 
rates.  You  made  a statement  and  asked  a question. 
Your  question  related  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and 
your  statement  (to  an  apprehension  of  a further  attack. 
You  objected  to  the  rates  as  they  now  stand,  and  you 
said  that  certain  millers  are  endeavouring  to  get 
further  advantage? — Yes. 

955.  Therefore  there  was  a question  as  to  the  pre- 
sent facts,  and  a statement  as  to  what  you  appre- 
hend ? — Yes. 

956.  To  how  many  companies  did  you  write? — The 
letters  are  here. 

957.  Did  they  all  answer? — Yes.  They  always 
answer  letters. 

958.  The  Great  Northern  Company  ignored  your 
question  as  to  the  equality  of  through  and  local  rates, 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  question  of  an  attempt 
to  further  reduce  through  rates  ? — The  Great 
Northern  Railway,  perhaps  accidentally,  appeared  to 
think  that  we  asked  for  through  rates  to  interior 
English  stations,  which  we  did  not. 

959.  At  any  rate  they  ignored  your  question  about 
the  equalisation  of  rates,  and  confined  themselves 
simply  to  the  point  of  a further  attempt  to  reduce 
through  rates.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

960.  Tlie  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
said  nothing  about  any  further  attempt  to  reduce  the 
through  rates,  and  in  regard  to  the  equalisation  of 
rates  they  said  the  matter  had  been  considered  and 
the  proposition  was  one  that,  for  many  reasons,  could 
not  be  adopted? — Mr.  Neale  called  subsequently,  by 
appointment,  with  the  Committee,  and  the  objection 
then  (at  least  such  was  our  impression),  the  principal 
difficulty  was  that  the  through  rates  were  given,  in 
many  cases,  to  groups  of  stations  at  the  same  rate, 
and  that  it  would  make  a practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  dividing  up  the  earnings. 

961.  It  was  no  unwillingness  on  their  part,  but 
rather  administrative  difficulty? — Apparently  so. 

692.  That  could  be  got  over? — If  it  were  got  over 
there  might  be  unwillingness,  but  he  only  went  on  ad- 
ministrative difficulty. 

963.  If  we  understand  that  this  is  the  only  diffi- 
culty there  may  be  a hope  of  reform.  The  Midland 
Great  Western  Company  also  could  not  agree,  and 
they  gave  no  reasons? — Our  secretary  has  just  re- 
minded me  that  there  was  another  matter  pointed  out 
— that  some  of  these  rates  had  been  stereotyped  by 
statutory  amalgamation  of  railway  companies.  You 
know  what  I mean,  that  in  order  to  disarm  opposition 
by  certain  districts,  when  two  lines  amalgamated  they 
undertook  that  after  amalgamation  certain  rates 
should  not  be  raised. 

964.  They  undertook  with  each  other  ?— To  the  people 
of  the  district,  and  in  that  case,  say  there  may  have 
been  an  excessively  low  through  rate  which  we  com- 
plain of,  but  it  may  be  to  some  point  which  the  rail- 
way company  would  not  have  legal  power  to  abolish. 

965.  To  that  extent  there  would  be  a legal  obstacle. 
The  Midland  Company  said  they  could  not  agree  and 
gave  no  reason? — No  reason. 

966.  And  the  Midland  of  England  (the  Northern 
Counties  Committee)  said  they  had  no  rates  of  the 
kind? — They  rather  begged  the  question.  We  asked 
them  as  regards  through  rates  from  English  manu- 
facturing centres.  They  reply  and  put  in  the  words 
“interior”  English  manufacturing  centres.  That 
does  not  concern  us  at  all.  The  only  manufacturing 
centres  which  concern  us  are  seaports— Liverpool,  Car- 
diff, and  So  forth. 

967.  I see.  They  really  took  advantage  of  that— 
well,  availed  themselves  of  it— to  avoid  the  real  ques- 
tion?— They  did  not  avail  themselves  of  anything  in 
our  letter.  They  put  in  the  word  “interior,”  which 
is  not  in  our  letter. 

968.  By  putting  that  in  they  escaped  the  real  ques- 
tion?— Yes. 

969.  In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission,  you  asked  the  companies  if  they  would 
give  particulars  of  through  and  Irish  rates 'between 
certain  stations,  and  also  if  they  would  analyse 


the  rates  into  their  constituent  elements — through 
and  local  rates?— Yes. 

970.  They  gave  the  first  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
other? — Some  of  them  took.jiotice  of  it,  anjJ,  said  they 
could  not  give  it — the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

971.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  said  with  re- 
spect to  your  request  for  an  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  the  through  rate  and  the  local  rate,  that  the  local 
rates  were  considerably  below  what  the  company  is 
entitled  to  charge?  They  avail  themselves  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a thing  as  a maximum  rate  for  the 
purpose  of  arguing  that  because  the  rate  in  force  is 
lower  than  the  maximum  rate  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  defence  of  it  ? — We  did  not  take  that 
as  a serious  argument.  We  looked  upon  it  as  a polite 
filling  up  of  the  letter. 

972.  Politeness  is  something.  They  said  that  the 
through  rates  had  not  been  made  upon  a fixed  basis, 
but  were  comprehensive  figures — and  analysis  of  them 
could  not  be  but  fictitious  ? — That  is  practically  what 
Mr.  Neale  said  at  the  interview. 

973.  But  what  you  are  driving  at,  the  whole  time, 
is  to  learn  what  is  the  relation  between  the  share 
that  the  Irish  companies  are  -willing  to  accept  for 
carrying  imported  flour  a certain  distance  and  the 
amount  they  charge  for  carrying  Irish  flour? — That  is 
what  we  want. 

974.  You  do  not  want  any  elaborate  analysis  if  you 
get  that  information? — If  the  railway  companies  could 
see  their  way  to  give  us  the  information,  based  on  the 
allocation  of  the  earnings  made  by  the  clearing  house, 
it  would  suffice  our  purpose. 

975.  I understand  your  principle  to  be  the  simple 
one,  that  in  the  case  of  this  trade  of  yours,  once 
thriving,  after  that  in  a state  of  decay,  and  now  en- 
deavouring to  develop,  the  Irish  railway  companies 
should  not  co-operate  in  giving  what  is  practically  a 
system  of  protection  to  outside  millers  against  the 
Irish  miller? — It  comes  to  that. 

976.  You  ask  no  protection  for  the  Irish  miller? — 
We  might  put  it  in  a few  words.  We  ask  that  the 
railway  companies  should  carry  goods  from  Irish  mills 
to  another  point  at  the  same  rate  that  they  carry  the 
same  quantities  of  goods  from  corresponding  seaports 
to  the  same  points. 

977.  Carry  the  same  quantity  the  same  distance? — 
Yes ; that  they  should  not  differentiate  between  the 
goods  they  take  from  the  Irish  mill  and  the  goods 
they  take  from  the  cross-Channel  boat. 

978.  And  whatever  justification  may  be  found  for 
that  preference  from  the  railway  point  of  view,  on  a 
commercial'  basis,  it  does  operate,  in  your  opinion,  as 
a system  of  protection  in  favour  of  the  outsider? — 
We  hold  it  does. 

979.  It  has  been  often  argued,  on  behalf  of  the 
railway  companies,  when  complaint  has  been  made  of 
their  low  through  rates  and  their  low  long-distance 
rates,  that  they  have  the  right  to  give  low  rates 
for  traffic  which,  if  these  low  rates  were  not  given, 
would  not  come  to  them  at  all — that  they  have  the 
right  toi  acquire  revenue.  Does  that  argument  affect 
the  case  before  us,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Irish  com- 
panies and  the  inland  millers?  Do  they,  by  their 
present  course,  add  to  traffic,  add  to  revenue,  or  add 
to  profit  ? — We  maintain  not,  for  the  reason  I explained, 
that  the  quantity  of  floiur  consumed  in  any  district 
bears  a constant  relation  to  the  population,  and  the 
amount  carried  will  not  depend  upon  the  actual  freight 
charged. 

980.  That  they  cannot,  by  reducing  the  freight,  in- 
crease the  traffic? — Exactly*.  They  only  divert  it. 

981.  Furthermore,  if  they  prefer  to  bring  in  im- 
ported flour  they  are  confined  to  it,  and  no  other 
traffic  arises  as  a consequence  of  the  traffic  in  the 
flour.  If  they  did  not  favour  the  imported  flour  they 
would  carry  the  wheat  to  the  inland  miller? — Yes. 

982.  A heavier  bulk  of  wheat,  of  course,  than  of 
flour? — Yes. 

983.  And  then,  not  only  would  they  carry  the 
wheat,  but  after  the  wheat  was  ground  they  would 
have  the  consequent  traffic  in  flour  and  bye-products- 
of  the  wheat? — Yes.  That  is  my  argument. 

984.  So  that,  in  this  case,  instead  of  having  the 
ordinary  argument  of  the  railway  companies  that  they 
are  entitled  to  have  lower  rates  in  order  to  bring 
traffic  that  they  would  not  otherwise  have,  by  this 
system  of  low  rates  they  are  depriving  themselves  of 
traffic  and  of  p'rofit  ?— That  is  my  point. 
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MINUTES  OF 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinaix. 

985.  'Can  you  tell  me  -what  the  milling  industry  re- 
presents in  Ireland1? — iWe  estimate  that  the  Irish  mills 
grind  about  half  a million  tons  per  annum  of  wheat. 

986.  Yes.  Then,  that  lias  latterly  been  an  increasing 
quantity,  has  it  not? — Yes ; that  is  what  we  estimate 
to  be  the  present  quantity. 

987.  And  what  lias  been  the  increase  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years? — It  is  very  hard  to  say. 
There  was  no  effort  made  until  a few  years  ago  to 
estimate.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
the  Irish  milling  trade  has  become,  so  to  speak, 
organized.  This  Association  has  only  been  foamed 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  before  that  we  would 
not  be  in  a position  to  quote  statistics.  But  if  you 
refer  to  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for  the  past  few 
years  and  compare  the  imports  of  wheat  with  the  im- 
ports of  flour  and  the  relative  increase  and  decrease 
it  gives  some  idea  of  it. 

988.  Is  the  whole  of  it  consumed  in  Ireland? — Prac- 
tically all,  except  a very  small  quantity. 

989.  Have  you  any  hopes  of  being  able  to  manufac- 
ture any  which  will  be  exported  into  England? — Not 
in  any  large  quantities  ; occasionally  we  make  certain 
grades  of  flour  we  might  be  able  to  export. 

990.  Then  you  have  no  reason  to  ask  for  rates  of 
an  easy  character  from  Ireland  to  England? — Not  in 
•our  trade.  ’ 

9S1.  You  are  interested  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  rates  from  England  to  Ireland  ? — -Exactly,  yes. 

992.  Because  I was  going  to  ask  you — you  pointed 
out  the  differences  in  mileage  between  Dublin  and 
‘Cavan  by  Midland  and  Great  Western  and  Dublin 
and  Dundalk  and  Cavan  by  the  Great  Northern  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

993.  Obviously,  if  a miller  in  Cavan  was  manufac- 
turing large  quantities  of  flour  he  would  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  two  railways  by 
either  of  which  he  could  send  his  goods? — Yes ; but 
it  is  not  a very  likely  eventuality  that  a mill  will 
arise  in  Cavan,  because  the  tendency  of  modem  days 
is  that  the  mills  are  being  grouped  more  and  more 
at  the  ports  of  entry  and  places  within  easy  access  of 
the  ports  of  entry. 

994.  Quite  so.  The  same  thing  is  taking  place  in 
England  as  at  Liverpool  on  the  dock  estate,  Birken- 
head, and  so  on.  The  tendency  is  to  go  to  the  ports. 
Did  not  Messrs.  Goodbody  own  a large  mill  at  Clara  ? 
— They  still  have. 

995.  I thought  it  was  tobacco? — No  ; the  firm  of  M. 
J.  and  L.  Goodbody  have  a large  mill  at  Clara. 

996.  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  they  are  able  to 
•compete  although  they  are  so  far  inland?— They  are 
able  to  compete  in  places  lying  around  Clara. 

997.  Tes.  Are  they  able  at  all  to  compete  with 
Dublin? — In  Dublin? 

Mr.  Aspinall. — Tes. 

Witness. — They  are  not  able  to  send  flour  back 
to  Dublin.  That  would  be  paying  double  carriage 
on  it,  but  they  are.  able  to  compete  with  the  Dublin 
mills  with  regard  to  the  supplying  of  places  within 
easy  reach  of  Clara. 

998.  Now,  supposing  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
which  are  to-day  in  existence  for  the  transportation 
and  transmission  of  flour  from  England  to  the  ports 
and  thence  to  the  internal  parts  of  Ireland  by  Irish 
railways— supposing  that  these  were,  suddenly  cut  off, 
the  only  result  would  be  that  you  would  have  a great 
importation  to  the  ports  of  American  flour,  would  you 
not? — Well,  I don’t  think  it  would  result  in  that, 
because  the  tendency  of  American  flour  is  to  go  to  such 
large  ports  as  Liverpool.  Some  American  flour  goes 
direct  to  Irish  ports,  but  not  very  much. 

999.  Well,  but  if  you  have  the  two  lines  of  steamers 
the  Lord  line  and  the  Head  line  which  only  bring  flour 
from  America  in  large  quantities,  but  perhaps  land  a 
considerable  consignment  at  Cork,  and  then  work  round 
to  Dublin  and  land  another  consignment  there,  and 
work  round  to  Belfast  and  land  another  consignment 
there,  and  so  on? — Yes,  they  do  ; and  wheat  also. 

1000.  Well,  now,  is  not  that  competition  which 
ydl  continue  whatever  is  done  with  regard  to  cross- 
Channel  rates  ? — Yes  ; but  I may  say  that  of:  late  years 
our  severest  competition  does  not  come  from  America, 
but  from  England. 

1001;  When  you  say  the  .severest  competition  comes 
from  England  do  you.  mean  flour-  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land ?— Flour  manufactured  iii  England. 

1001a.  And  is  that  transported  o7er  English  rail-, 
ways  tier  English  ports  ?• — No,  it  is  principally  milled 
•h  English  ports,  such  as  Liverpool  qnd  Cardiff.  ‘ 
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1002.  Liverpool  and  Cardiff.  Now,  when  you  are 
using  the  word  goods  do  you  mean  goods  generally, 
or  do  you  want  to  apply  that  term  simply  to  your 
own  industry  ? — I spoke  throughout  of  goods  for  milling 
— the  goods  we  have  to  deal  with. 

1003.  You  suggested,  I think,  that  it  was  an  un- 
natural way  to  send  goods,  say  from  Limerick  to  Sligo 
— were  they  not  the  two  towns  you  named  ? — No,  what' 
I said  was  that  it  was  unnatural  that  goods  coming 
from  Liverpool  to  Sligo  should  go  by  way  of  Dublin 
and  Limerick,  by  rail  the  whole  way. 

1004.  Yes;  then  what  you  argue  from  that  is  that 
the  proper  way  for  goods  to  go  from  Liverpool  to  Sligo 
was  by  the  shortest  route  to  Sligo.  I merely  want  to 
get  what  is  in  your  mind  ? — The  cheapest  way  to  send 
goods  from  Liverpool  to  Sligo  ought  to  be  by  the  sea 
from  Liverpool  to  Sligo. 

1005.  Well,  then,  that  shortens  up  the  route,  but 
how  are  you  going  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  sea  com- 
petition. There  is  a line  of  steamers  running  from 
Liverpool  to  Sligo  which  would  take  the  flour  there  at 
a very  much  less  rate  than  it  would  be  carried  by  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway  and  then  by  a short  length  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  or  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  the  whole  way? — Well,  what  we  object 
to_  is  a railway  such  as  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  carrying  Liverpool  flour  from  Dublin  to  Sligo 
at  a less  rate  than  it  carries  our  flour  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo. 

1007.  I quite  understand  that  point.  Assuming  that 
you  had  your  own  way  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  miller,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

1008.  Would  it  be  much  better  for  the  consumer? — - 
That  is  a case  that  would  hardly  arise. 

1009.  Well,  supposing  that  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  the  rates  you  want,  would  not  the 
effect  be  to  drive  the  traffic  to  the  ports  having  the 
shortest  route? — Yes,  it  would. 

1010.  Then  if  that  is  the  case  goods  which  are  now 
sent  to  Limerick  and  transported  over  great  distances 
would  no  longer  come  to  Limerick,  but  possibly  might 
go  to  some  other  Irish  port,  and  that  would  be  tho- 
roughly objected  to  by  Limerick  people,  would  it  pot  ? 
— Probably. 

1011.  Equally  you  would  find  difficulties,  would  you 
not.  Although  it  may  be  a very  much  shorter  way 
to  send  the  traffic  from  Dundalk  to  Sligo  in  the  way  I 
pointed  out  your  shipowners  would  say  “ Oh,  I can’t 
come  to  Dundalk  because  it  is  a very  imperfect  sort  of 
port,  where  the  arrangements  are  absolutely  depen- 
dent cn  the  tide,  whereas  if  I come  to  Dublin  I have 
sufficient  water  at  any  state  of  the  tide?” — Yes. 

1012.  All  these  points  have  to  be  considered? — That 

is  rather,  I think,  if  you  look  at  it  closely,  a point  in 
the  miller’s  favour 

1012a.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Yes,  possibly? — Witness. — 
That  the  supply  of  bread  stuffs  to  the  country  should 
enter  the  country  at  the  ports  where,  from  reasons  of 
harbour  accommodation,  it  is  most  convenient  to  re- 
ceive wheat. 

1013.  Then  you  would  call  Dublin  a place  where  it 
was  most  convenient,  to  'receive  wheat  as  against  Dun- 
dalk ? — Undoubtedly. 

1014.  Yes.  Although  the  longer  carriage  would  be 
against  the  miller  from  Dublin  to  Sligo  as  compared 
with  Dundalk? — Yes. 

1015.  You  would  sooner  have  it  delivered  at  Dublin? 
—Yes. 

1016.  Well,  then,  how  are  you  going  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  we  will 
say  not  being  able  to  quote  a through  cheap  rate  to 
Sligo  as  against  Dundalk?— It  is  a little  difficult  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  these  facts  of  the  case  you 
are  putting  before  me  because  it  is  such  an  extreme 
case;  In  a case  of  bread-stuffs  I think,  you  would  find 
such -a  thing  would  never  occur  as  carrying  right  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  that  way,  or 
very ' seldom.' 

1017.  Well,  I was  rather  struck  by  some  of  those 
rates  that  you  have  given  illustrations  of  here.  For 
instance,  in  the  Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork  you  have 
10s.  a ton  for  through  rate  and  17s.  6 d.  per  ton  for  the 
local  rate.  Now,  .is  there,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a very 
large  quantity  of  bread-stuffs  going  to  Tralee  via  Cork 
from  Liverpool?— I could  not  say  off-hand  what  the 
quantity  is,  -•  ;>  - 

iblS.  It  . is  not  possibe  you  have  on:  the  rate  books  of 
the  railways  certain  rates  of  this- kind  which  may  have 
asked,  fop-rfluqtedrrbut-y-eally  the  traffic  which  is 
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destined  for  Tralee  of  a heavy  character  comes  through 
by  sea.  You  know  that  Cowan's  ( ?)  send  a steamer  to 
Tralee? — Yes. 

1019.  Have  they  not  got  a steamer  of  their  own, 
which  takes  that  traffic  direct  from  Liverpool? — Here 
is  where  it  comes  in  ; the  steamer  does  not  carry  goods 
as  frequently,  or  in  small  quantities,  as  the  railways 
would. 

1020.  Quite  so,  but  still  they  do  carry? — We  con- 
sider it  seems  hard  for  the  railway  company  which 
gives  its  through  rate  to  Tralee  to  compete  with  a 
sea  carriage,  which  is  at  long  intervals,  if  you  know 
what  I mean.  The  railway  company  can  carry  goods 
to  Tralee  every  day,  so  to  speak. 

1021.  Yes,  quite  so? — That  is  carrying  them 
through  Cork. 

1022.  And  don’t  you  think  that  is  worth  paying 
for  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  why  I think  the  10s.  rate  ought 
to  be  higher. 

1023.  If  you  get  a service  which  is  very  much  more 
convenient  to  use,  is  it  not  worth  paying  for? — Why 
not  charge  more  than  10s.  from  Liverpool  to  Tralee. 

1024.  Are  you  not  aware,  Mr.  Shackleton,  that  it 
may  be  a very  reasonable  thing  for  a railway  com- 
pany anywhere  to  say,  “ If  I can  get  this  material 
in  a train  which  is  already  running,  in  considerable 
quantities,  I can  afford  to  carry  it  at  a very  low 
rate  ? — Yes,  very  reasonable. 

1025.  You  might  get  the  local  rate  brought  down 
to  the  same  level  as  the  through  rate — is  that  your 
view?— Yes. 

1026.  But  if  the  result  of  that  was  that  the  railways 
so  depreciated  their  revenue  that  they  could  not  pay  any 
dividend  at  all  you  would  not  regard  that  as  a very 
good  commercial  transaction? — You  mean  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  for  them  to  depreciate  their  revenue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Liverpool  miller,  sending  his 
goods  in  through  Cork,  but  not  to  depreciate  their 
revenue  for  the  sake  of  the  Cork  miller.  My  point  is 
that  it  should  make  no  difference  to  the  railway  com- 
pany as  regards  what  they  earn  on  the  goods. 

1027.  Yes,  your  view  is  that  the  railway  company 
should  not  allow,  I take  it — you  put  it  quite  broadly 
and  straightforwardly^-a  lower  rate  for  sending  the 
goods  from  England  at  a through  rate  than  they 
charge  for  the  goods  which  are  manufactured,  we 
will  say,  in  Dublin,  and  destined  for  the  same 
station  ? — Yes. 

1028.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  at  other  places. 
Now,  you  quote  with  regard  to  Enniscorthy  a 10s. 
through  rate,  and  you  show  14s.  2d.  for  the  local 
rate.  There  is  a considerable  trade  from  Liverpool 
to  Wexford,  the  stuff  comes  by  steamer  to  Wexford, 
and  then  is  transmitted  over  the  Dublin,  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  Railway  to  Enniscorthy — is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

1029.  But  you  would  not  preclude  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  from  competing  for 
that  from  Dublin  via  their  line  through  Ballywilliam 
and  on  that  way  to  Enniscorthy,  if  that  is  possible, 
by  reducing  their  rate  to  such  an  extent  thait  they 
could  not  gain  a reasonable  profit,  would  you? — 
Well,  I think  our  idea  is  that  we  would. 

1030.  Do  you  think  it  better  for  the  country  gene- 

rally that  goods  should  be  carried  in  that  way  rather 
than  that  the  railway  companies  should  make  a 
profit  ? — No,  I return  to  the  old  point  again  that 

1031.  Some  one  has  to  lose  money,  and  I want  to 
see  whether  it  is  to  be  the  railway  company  or  the 
consumer  or  the  miller  ?— What  appears  to  us  is  this, 
that  the  railway  companies  seem  inclined  to  lose 
money  anyhow,  but  some  of  them  prefer  to  lose  it  on 
English  flour  instead  of  on  Irish-made  flour. 

1032.  Your  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  a mild 
form  of  protection  ? — No  ; my  suggestion  is  rather 
what  you  might  call  a form  of  free  trade.  The 
present  state  of  things  you  might  call  a mild  form 
of  protection  in  favour  of  the  English  miller  as 
against  the  Irish. 

1033.  You  think  it  protects  the  English  miller- 
well,  what  about  the  American  miller  ? — He  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  English. 

1034.  The  man  who  imports  directly  without  Eng- 
lish intervention  at  all,  doesn’t  that  equally  apply  ? — 
Yes,  we  are  willing  to  meet  him  on  equal  grounds. 
We  want  to  be  charged  the  same  from  the  port  of 
entry.  In  reference  to  this  particular  point,  I wish 
to  say  that  our  point  is  rather  this,  that  where  there 
are  several  separate  competing  routes,  some  of  which 
are  what  you  might  call  unnatural  routes — un- 
naturally long — it  appears  that  the  railway  company 


going  the  long  route  seems  willing  to  carry  over  that, 
long  route  at  a very  low  mileage  rate  in  order  to- 
secure  traffic  which  would  naturally  go  by  the- 
shorter  route.  In  the  case  of  railway  companies- 
doing  that,  the  only  way  they  can  make  good  their 
profit  is  by  charging  higher  rates  on  routes  where 
they  have  not  competition. 

1035.  I quite  see  the  point  you  wish  to  make,  but 
if  the  result  of  that  operation  was  that  the  railway 
company  could  not  carry  on  its  business,  how  would 
the  country  be  benefited? — I don’t  see  why  it  would 
prevent  the  railway  company  from  carrying  on  its- 
business. 

1036.  Because  if,  as  you  put  it,  they  make  their 
profit  by  charging  higher  rates  for  an  article  manu- 
factured in  Ireland,  and  then  transmitted  to  a town 
in  Ireland,  if  you  take  away  that  profit  and  make 
them  charge  a lower  rate  than  they  for  through 
goods,  how  is  that  going  to  be  a good  thing  for  the 
country? — We  don’t  ask  them  to  give  lower  rates,  but 
to  equalise. 

1037.  You  ask  them  to  make  them  the  same? — Yes. 

1038.  You  have  suggested  that  they  make  a loss- 
on  one,  and  a profit  on  the  other? — One  cannot  ex- 
actly say  that  a company  makes  a loss  on  one  item 
or  a profit  on  another — it  is  not  very  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish there. 

1039.  Your  proposal,  I take  it,  would  be  a good 
one  for  the  miller,  but  you  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  it  would  be  a good  one  for  the  consumer? — I 
don’t  see  that  it  could  do  the  consumer  any  harm,, 
because  the  short  natural  route  wilt  remain  open. 
The  present  arrangement  may  be  good  for  the  con- 
sumer at  the  competitive  point,  but  to  some  extent  it 
may  be  bad  for  the  consumer  at  the  points  that  are 
not  competitive. 

1040.  In  addition  to  direct  boats  from  the  places- 
we  have  talked  about,  there  are  direct  boats  to  Sligo 
— from  Liverpool  to  Sligo — are  there  not  ? — There  are, 

I think. 

1041.  So  that  those  in  turn  affect  the  railway  rates, 
and  if  railways  did  not  make  a reduction  in  rates 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  quantities  of  traffic 
as  they  could  get  to  these  places,  the  whole  of  it 
would  go  to  the  shipping  trade? — In  certain  cases  it 
would,  have  that  effect. 

1042.  What  you  object  to  is  the  want  of  cheap 
flour  rates.  But  would  you  desire  to  have  cheap- 
wheat  rates? — Of  course,  we  desire  it.  That  goes 
without  saying,  in  the  interests  of  our  trade.  But 
the  Legislature  has  ruled  otherwise,  and  placed  wheat 
and  flour  in  the  same  classification — unmanufactured 
and  manufactured  goods. 

1043.  At  the  present  moment  you  don’t  feel  that 
the  milling  trade  of  Ireland,  prosperous  as  it  is,  is. 
going  to  be  of  such  a character  that  you  will  be  able 
to  export  large  quanties  of  flour  to  England.  So  I 
want  to  make  sure.  As  I understand,  your  evidence 
is  directed  almost  entirely  to  rates  to  interior  stations 
from  England,  and  in  no  sense  to  rates  from  interior 
stations  to  England? — That  is  so.  The  other  pros- 
pect that  you  suggest  has  not  at  present  come  near 
enough  to  us  to  be  of  practical  benefit.  We  are  not 
trying  to  get  English  consumption  for  Irish-made 
flour  at  present. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

1044.  You  have  given  in  evidence  to  the  Chairman 
that  the  flour  milling  business  has  gradually  increased 
during  the  last  few  years.  Is  that  so?— It  is>,  parti- 
cularly in  certain  parts. 

1045.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  in  certain 
parts? — Judging  by  the  port  statistics. 

1046.  Have  your  Association  come  to  any  conclusion, 
as  to  why  it  has  increased? — Well,  of  course,  we  all 
think  about  those  things,  but  there  are  several  reasons. 

1047.  Will  you  tell  us  what  those  reasons  are? — 
The  principal  reason,  I take  it,  was— two  or  three 
years  ago  there  was  a shortage  in  the  American  wheat 
crop,  and  the  United  States  were  not  then  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  quantities  of  flour  for  export 
that  they  had  previously  been  in  a position  to  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  were  large  crops  of 
wheat  in  other  countries  which  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  shipping  flour.  We  have  been  using  wheat 
from  the  other  countries.  We  are  not  solely  dependent 
here  on  the  wheat  grown  in  one  country,  as  the 
United  States  miller  is.  When  he  has  a failure  in 
the  crop  he  is  short  of  wheat.  It  would  take  a uni- 
versal failure  of  wheat  produce  all  over  the  world 
to  leave  the  British  or  Irish  miller  short  of  wheat. 

1048.  From  that  point  of  view,  the  moment  that 
America  can  supply  the  flour  again  you  anticipate 
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-that  the  Irish  milling  industry  will  go  back  ?— No, 
there  are  other  reasons. 

1049.  I want  to  get  you  on  to  that? — The  improve- 
ments in  milling  processes  have  been  greater  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  in  recent  years  than  on  the  far 
side. 

1050.  That  is  what  I thought  you  would  have  said 
at  first.  I want  to  bring  you  to  that.  You  agree 
with  me  that  the  industry  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  flour 
milling  is  concerned,  has  risen  by  the  flour  millers 
beginning  to  work  it  in  a more  scientific  and  ad- 
vanced way  than  that  of  the  American  flour  miller? 
—Yes. 

1051.  Isn’t  that  a very  strong  reason  for  trying  to 

urge  that  you  should  have  cheap  rates  for  exporting 
flour  to  England  and  other  countries  rather  than  try- 
ing to  merely  make  the  local  miller  supply  the  local 
district,  as  I take  your  answer  to  Mr.  Aspinall  to 
mean? — Well,  it  is  more  profitable  and  more  prac- 
ticable for  a mill  at  any  port  to  supply  the  dis- 
tricts naturally  served  by  that  port,  because  of  the 
cost  of  freight— freight  runs  large  in  the  cost  of  flour 
— the  cost  of  freight  is  a large  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  a ton  of  flour.  The  freight  between  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  is  5s.  8 cl.  Wheat  comes  to  other  towns 

at  the  same  price.  It  is  a natural  trade  for  the 
Liverpool  miller  to  supply  inland  towns  in  England 
from  Liverpool  ; but  when  either  goes  to  supply  the 
other  country  through  the  other  port  it  means  an 
addition  of  5s.  8 d.  a ton  to  the  cost  of  the  flour  he 
is  sending,  unless  he  can  manage  to  get  a through 
rate  or  lower  terms  than  the  man  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water. 

1052.  Has  your  Association,  owing  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  milling  industry  caused,  I pre- 
sume, by  your  being  able  to  turn  dark  flour  into  white, 
approached  the  railway  companies  with  a proposal  that 
if  you  return  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  you  get  in  as 
flour  they  should  give  you  special  rates  out  of  Ireland 
for  export? — What  lias  that  to  do  with  railway 
companies ; we  don’t  import  wheat  by  railway  com- 
panies. 

1053.  How  do  you  get  wheat,  say  to  Cavan? — No 
wheat  goes  to  Cavan  except  in  the  form  of  flour. 

1054.  How  do  you  make  flour ; you  told  us  there 
was  no  wheat  grown  in  the  district? — The  millers  in 
Dublin  make  flour  out  of  foreign  wheat  and  send  it 
to  Cavan. 

1055.  You  don’t  do  milling  in  Cavan — there  is  no 
mill  there? — There  is  none  in  Cavan,  but  in  some 
•others  of  the  inland  towns  there  are — Cavan  is  not 
well  situated. 

1056.  Take  an  ordinary  inland  town — are  there  no 
inland  mills  now? — Yes,  I say  there  are  in  certain 
places,  but  Cavan  is  not  a suitable  place. 

1057.  I only  use  Cavan  because  you  brought  it  for- 
ward in  evidence  to  Mr.  Sexton  that  you  objected  to  a 
miller  who;  I will  assume,  is  situated  a few  miles  past 
a station  where  a hundered  ton  lot  came  in,  getting  his 
wheat  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  a miller  at  a nearer  distance 
from  Dublin — your  Association  object  to  that  miller? — 

I beg  your  pardon,  you  have  not  taken  my  meaning 
quite  right. 

1058.  Your  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  for  lots  of 

100  tons  you  objected  that  your  next  station,  or  a 
station  a little  fiu-ther  on,  should  get  it  at  the  same 
rate  you  did  ; do  I understand  that  you  object  to  a 
miller  getting  raw  material  a little  further  on  than 
you  have  a mill,  at  the  same  rate  that  yoiu  do? — If  I 
recollect  aright,  when  I mentioned  the  100  ton  rate 
I was  speaking  of  bringing  it  at  a loss 

1059.  Chairman.  — That  is  a hypothetical  case?— Yes 
I was  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  it  at  a 

1060.  Lord  Pirrie.— I did  not  think  our  Commission 
here  wa®  to  inquire  into  hypothetical  cases,  but  to  see 
how  we  could  increase  the  trading  industry  of  Ireland  ? 
—-Yes. 

. 1061.  Surely  we  will  improve  the  trading  if  we  can 
increase  the  export  which  you  have  already  said  you 
don’t  set  yourselves  about,  and  so  supply  the  English 
market — I don’t  say  we  won’t  do  it  when  we  succeed 
m filling  the  whole  of  the  Irish  market. 

1062.  If  you  offer  a commodity  better  to-day  than 
the  American  flour? — Yes. 

1063.  Do  you  think-  the  English  market  is  prepared 
to  buy  from  the  Irish  market  if  the  flour  is  better  than 
the  Hungarian  or  American  flour? — I am  not  saying 
that  it  is  better  than  the  English  flour. 


1064.  I see? — I am  not  saying  there  are  not  as  good 
millers  in  England  as  there  are  here.  But  I object  to 
the  English  mills — I have  been  trying  to  show  that  the 
English  mills  get  an  advantage  over  the  Irish  mills  in 
supplying  the  Irish  markets. 

1065.  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  that.  How  can 
the  English  miller  in  Manchester  supply  cheaper? — In 
Liverpool. 

1066.  Well,  in  Liverpool.  How  can  he  supply  that 
flour  cheaper  than  the  mil  lei'  in  Dublin  ? 

1067.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  cost  of  the  raw 
material  is  the  same  in  both  cases? — Supposing  the 
case  of  Enniscorthy,  which  is  an  extreme  case. 

1068.  Lord  Pirrie. — No,  take  Dublin? — I am  speak- 
ing of  Enniscorthy  as  the  point  of  consumption.  If 
the  English  miller  wishes  to  send,  say,  from  Liverpool 
to  Enniscorthy  the  rate  is  10s.  a ton  ; and  supposing 
the  Dublin  miller  wants  to  supply  he  is  charged  10s. 
a ton. 

1069.  Is  not  that  fair  competition  for  the  best 
quality ; wouldn’t  you  give  preference  to  the  best 
article  ? 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  manufacturing  cost  to 
the  miller  is  the  same  in  (both  cases.  The  cost  of  the 
flour  to  the  miller  at  Liverpool  is  the  same  as  the  cost 
of  flour  to  the  miller  in  Dublin,  I presume? — 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  should  be. 

1070.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I think  you  said 
wheat  is  delivered  at  Liverpool  and  at  Dublin  at  prac- 
tically the  same  price? — Generally. 

1070a.  You  can  make  it  up  into  flour  as  cheaply  as 
the  man  in  Liverpool  ? 

1071.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  freight  to  Liverpool  is  lower? 
— The  ocean  freight  is  lower  to  Liverpool. 

1072.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Then  the  wheat  costs 
less  ? — It  depends  on  the  character  of  it.  Certain 
kinds  of  wheat  do.  It  varies  from  time  to  time. 

1073.  I don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man  in 

Liverpool  to  supply  flour  at  a less  rate  than  the  Dublin 
man  unless  he  gets  a lower  through  rate  from  Dublin  to 
the  inland  town.  That  is  the  only  term  on  which  he 
could  supply  it?— There  is  another  thing  to  be  re- 
membered, and  that  is,  supposing  there  is  a ton  of 
flour ; looking  at  it  for  a moment  as  if  we  are  speaking 
of  a ton  of  flour  manufactured  in  Liverpool,  compared 
with  a ton  of  flour  manufactured  in  Dublin,  sent  to 
Enniscorthy,  the  flour  manufactured  in  Dublin  will 
entail  the  production  also  of  about  half  a ton  of 
offals,  which  will  have  to  be  delivered  along  the  rail- 
ways, and  which  some  Irish  railway  will  get  the  carry- 
ing of.  The  ton  of  flour  manufactured  in  Liverpool 
will  also  produce  half  a ton  of  offals 

1074.  Lord  Pirrie.— I take  it  that  there  is  no  flour, 
as  far  as  your  Association  is  aware  of,  shipped  from 
Ireland  to  England  or  Scotland?— I would  not  say 
there  is  none.  There  is  a little,  but  it  is  not  a suffi- 
cient quantity  to  take  into  account. 

1075.  Do  none  of  the  Belfast  mills  send  to  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  large  quantities  of  flour  l— They  may ; 

I don’t  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

1076.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  been  working 
night  and  day  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

1077.  Where  does  that  flour  all  go  to  ? — Through  the 
North  of  Ireland,  to  districts  where  formerly  American 
flour  was  used. 

1078.  I had  hoped  you  would  be  able  to  say  it  was 
owing  to  increased  care,  and  a scientific  plan  of  mak- 
ing your  flour  to-day,  that  the  industry  has  rapidly 
increased  ? — It  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  main  cause? 

1079.  Lord  Pirrie. — I wanted  to  be  assured  that 
it  is  the  main  cause,  but  he  does  not  admit  it. 
Are  the  other  flour-millers  of  Ireland  working  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  in  the  North  of  Ireland? — All  are 
practically  working  on  the  same  basis  now. 

1080.  Is  not  that  under  an  Irish  patent? — Anyone 
can  use  it  on  taking  the  royalty. 

1081.  Does  not  that  show  that  the  English  millers 
have  to  pay  royalty  to  the  Irish  flour-millers,  and  are 
handicapped  by  the  royalty  they  have  to  pay? — To  the 
patentee. 

1082.  Lord  Pirrie. — Or  whoever  is  the  patentee ; they 
are  handicapped  by  that;  they  are  handicapped  by  a 
freight  from  Liverpool  or  Cardiff  to  Ireland,  and 
surely  the  royalty  you  put  on? — The  Dublin  miller  has 
to  pay  the  royalty  just  the  same  as  the  Liverpool 
miller.  The  fact  that  the  patentee  is  a Belfast  man 
doesn’t  affect  the  question. 
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1083.  Lord  Pirrie.— Is  that  why  trade  has  so  largely 
gone  to  Belfast,  because  they  are  able  to  do  it  without 
a royalty  ? — No  ; there  are  other  mills  in  Belfast  than 
one,  and  there  are  other  patents  in  the  market  besides 
this  one ; there  are  several  for  these  particular  pro- 
cesses besides  Andrew’s  patent  which,  I presume,  is  the 
patent  you  refer  to,  and  the  process  you  are  alluding 
to.  The  bleaching  process  is  only  one  of  a very  great 
number  of  improvements  made  in  the  technical  process 
of  milling  in  recent  years. 

1084.  I had  hoped  that  in  Ireland  there  was 
going  to  be  a permanent  increase  of  industries? — We 
hope  so,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  our  best. 

1085.  You  have  lowered  my  hopes  in  that  respect. 
You  want  the  lowest  possible  rates  for  wheat  to  the 
milling  industry  wherever  the  mills  are? — Yes. 

1086.  And  the  highest  possible  rate  for  flour  to  that 
particular  district? — We  have  not  asked  for  that. 

1087.  You  have  not.  I understood  from  your 
answer  to#  the  Chairman  that  you  want  whatever 
rate  is  charged  by  a through  route,  to  apply  to  your 
consignments  along  that  line  from  your  particular 
mill  in  the  same  proportion  for  mileage — that  is  what 
you  have  asked? — What  we  ask  is  that  the  railway 
company  should  not  look  to  earn  more  on  the  same 
quantity  of'  goods  carried  from  an  Irish  mill  than 
on  goods  carried  from  any  other. 

1088.  The  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association  will  be 
satisfied  if  it  gets  a subsidy  handed  back,  so  much  a 
ton  for  every  one  sent  along  there? — I don’t  think 
it  comes  to  that. 

1089.  If  they  charge  you  10s.  over  a certain  dis- 
tance, and  the  through  rate  is  only  7s.  6 d.,  and  the 
Government  or  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government  handed  you  back  2s.  6 d.  you  would  be  in 
the  same  position  that  you  desire  to  be? — It  would  come 
to  the  same  thing  no  matter  where  we  got  it  from. 

1090.  You  are  quite  satisfied? — As  long  as  we  get 
our  flour  carried  for  the  same  net  rate. 

1091.  You  in  your  evidence  to  the  Chairman  said 
that  you  preferred  compulsory  amalgamation  to  State 

urchase.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  you  draw  a 
ifference  between  compulsory  amalgamation  and 
State  purchase  on  satisfactory  terms? — What  I in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  Commission  was  this,  that 
while  there  are  some  members  of  our  Association  who 
would  be  in  favour  of  State  purchase,  there  is  a diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  individual  members  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  probably  all  of  us  would  go  so  far  as  to 
approve  of  compulsory  amalgamation. 

1092.  You  have  some  reason  for  the  differentiating 

between  amalgamation  and  State  purchase? — Those 
who  among  us  do  not  approve  of  State  purchase 
fear  that  if  the  railways  were  nationalised  the 
management  might  not  be  as  efficient  as  it  is  on  the 
present  commercial  basis,  and  by  amalgamation  they 
mean  some  form  of  amalgamation  which  would 

1093.  Chairman. — Retain? — Retain  the  commercial 
management,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  the 
carrying  of  goods  over  long,  unnatural  • routes  for  the 
purpose  of  competition  among  different  companies,  and 
that  amalgamation  also  could  probably  be  made  to 
result  in  economy  of  management — in  a lessening  of 
the. expense  of  management. 

1094.  Lord  Pirrie. — Better  than  by  the  State? — 
Yes,  that  is  the  idea.  I should  like  you  to  under- 
stand that  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  all  of  our  Associa- 
tion. Others  would  like  to  go  further.  We  thought 
it  right  to  put  before  the  Commission  what  we  might 
call  the  shortest  step  in  that  direction  to  which  we 
would  all  assent  as  being  better  than  the  present 
state  of  things. 

1095.  Mr.  Sexton. — Whether  you  have  State  pur- 

chase, or  compulsory  or  voluntary  amalgamation, 
what  is  to  prevent  a supervising  authority— whether 
a local  or  Imperial  body — from  having  under  it  a 
working  board  of  railway  experts  as  competent  as  any 
here 

1096.  Lord  Pirrie.— I was  going  to  ask  had  you 
considered,  as  an  Association,  that  very  question  Mr. 
Sexton  has  asked — have  you  considered  it  on  the  lines 
of  that  ?— We  have  not  considered  this  question  in 
what  I might  call  any  general  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion. This  evidence  has  been  prepared  by  a commit- 
tee acting  as  far  as  they  knew  on  what  they  knew  were 
the  opinions  of  the  members,  and  that  is  why  we 
do  not  feel  ourselves— I do  not  feel  that  I am  in  ,a 
position  to  give  much  voice  to  expressions  on  matters 


1097.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  obviously  expert  manage- 
ment would  be  as  fully  at  the  service  of  a State  autho- 
rity or  an  Irish  Authority  as  it  is  now  at  (the  service- 
of  the  railway  companies.  They  could  pay  experts 
and  have  them  for  the  working  and  management, 
could  nob  they  ? — I suppose  they  could. 

1098.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  stated,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  your  particular  trade  always  unloaded, 
and  loaded? — In  most  cases. 

1099.  And  therefore  you  do  not  see  why  you  should, 
pay  the  high  terminal  charges? — Yes. 

1100.  Have  you  special  rates  when  you  load  and  un- 
load?— In  some  cases  we  have,  and  in  others  we  have 
not. 

1101.  But  is  it  not  one  of  the  laws  laid  down  that,, 
when  you  load  and  unload,  railways  cannot  make  you 
pay  the  full  terminal  charges,  perhaps  you  do  not 
know? — I do  not. 

1102.  Then  you  spoke  of  temporary  rates.  Have 
your  Association  never  approached  the  railway  com- 
panies and  said  “If  we  send  50,000  or  200,000  tons, 
will  you  give  us  special  rates  " ? — No. 

1103.  I mean,  as  an  Association,  have  you  not  made 
definite  proposals  to  the  railway  companies  that,  sup- 
posing you  have  so  many  tons  on  such  a day  and  so 
many  tons  on  other  days,  you  should  get  special  rates  t 
— No  ; we  have  made  no  such  proposals. 

1104.  And  therefore  the  railway  companies  have  not 
declined  to  enter  into  definite  arrangements  with  the 
Association  to  assist  the  transit  of  flour  or  corn  at 
cheap  rates? — No. 

1105.  You  stated  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  and  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  Com- 
pany, and,  I (think,  one  other  railway  company — I 
forget  which — did  not  answer  your  letter  about  the 
through  rate,  and  you  only  asked  them  in  reference 
to  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and  I forget  which  other  town  ? — 
I did  not  mention  any  other  town. 

1106.  But,  in  your  own  note,  you  say  you  asked  the- 
railway  companies  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of: 
through  rates  from  English  manufacturing  centres  on 
their  systems? — Yes. 

1107.  That  does  not  mean  seaports  ? — In  the  case  of 
a mill  it  does. 

1108.  Are  there  no  mills  in  Lincoln  ? Are  there  any 
other  except  in  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  ? — Not  mills  that 
are  likely  to  come  into  competition  with  us. 

1109.  I draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 

rather  led  us  to  understand ? — I led  you  to  under- 

stand that  in  our  letter  we  did  not  say  “interior 
manufacturing  centres.”  In  their  reply  they  put  in 
“ interior  ” which  we  did  not  ask  for. 

1110.  You  asked  for  “ English  manufacturing, 
centres  ” ? — They  avoid,  in  their  reply,  the  points: 
which  we  desired,  by  saying  that  they,  were  “ interior 
centres.” 

1111.  You  consider  that  it  was  indefinite? — Their 
reply  was  too  definite.  Their  reply  definitely  excluded 
the  very  things  we  wanted  to  know. 

1112.  I see  the  letter  is  signed  by  yourself  ? — That  is 
my  cousin. 

1113.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  say  that  practically  all 
the  wheat  is  imported  ? — Yes ; there  is  some  grown  in 
the  country. 

1114.  Is  it  your  interest  to  maintain  cheap  competi- 
tive rates  for  imported  wheat,  say  from  Liverpool  to- 
Clara  ? — Yes ; perhaps  so,  but  not  so  much  as  it  would 
appear  at  first,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the 
case  you  mention,  for  instance,  the  Clara  miller  will 
find  it  cheaper  always  to  get  wheat  via  Dublin. 

1115.  But  the  Clara  miller  would  like  to  have  cheap- 
rates  as  against  the  Dublin  miller?— Of  course  any- 
body would  like  to  get  cheap  rates  against  anyone 
else. 

1116.  As  to  the  amalgamation  that  Lord  Pirrie  has 
spoken  of ; I take  it  that  your  view  is  that  all  the 
Irish  railway  companies,  if  they  were  rolled  into  one, 
and  operated  as  one  company,  whose  business  it  was 
to  earn  a dividend  subject  to  suitable  arrangements 
to  be  forwarded,  you  think  that  you  would  get  more 
active  regard  paid  to  your  wants  as  traders  than  if 
you  had  to  deal  with  a Government  department? — I 
think  that  is  the  idea. 

117.  That  the  commercial  spirit  that  would  exist 
with  any  ordinary  company,  which  was  not  connected 
with  the  Government,  would  assist  the  trade  of  tha 
country? — I think  that  is  the  idea.  I say  “I  think,”' 
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for  you  know  I am  speaking  for  the  traders  and  not 
for  myself.  I think  that  is  the  idea  of  the  persons  who 
•sent  me  here. 

1118.  I know  that  you  yourself  are  representing  the 
wiews  of  your  body,  but  you  must  have  quite  a number 
of  influential  men  on  this  very  important  body  of 
yours,  and  they  think  that  amalgamation  would  be  the 
best  thing.  You  never  would  have  said  that  your 
Association  was  in  favour  of  compulsory  amalgamation 
•of  the  Irish  railways,  provided  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  would  be  properly  safeguarded,  unless  there 
were  a considerable  number  of  influential  people  who 
thought-  so? — Yes. 

1119.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to  what 
Mr.  Aspinall  has  asked  you,  do  not  you  think 
that  there  would  be  a great  clanger  for  you  in  the  com- 
pulsory amalgamation  of  even  two  systems,  that,  un- 
less it  was  under  the  control  of  some  State  Depart- 
ment, you  might  probably  be  in  a worse  position  than 
you  are  in  at  present? — That  is  why  I mentioned  that 
there  should  be  safeguards  to  the  public. 

1120.  Would  not  they  be  equally  provided  if  the 
State  took  the  whole  thing  over — and  you  would  get 
much  better  terms,  for  the  State  would  be  in  a position 
to  buy  out  the  railways  and  reduce  the  fares  and  rates 
materially  in  a way  that  no  system  of  railway  amalga- 
mation could  do,  and  they  would  naturally  control  the 
system  in  a better  way  than  any  private  company 
•could  ? — That  may  be  so',  and  it  might  be  conceived 
that  I might  agree  with  you,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
■do  not  feel  that  I could  assent  to  what  you  say  in  view 
of  the  decisive  instructions  I got  from  my  Committee. 
You  see  I cannot  freely,  speak  on  a matter  of  opinion, 
without  instructions. 

1121.  Mr.  Sexton.— I would  ask  you  to  forget  your 
'Committee  for  a moment  and  give  us  your  own  opinion. 


Your  mind  appears  to  be  quite  adequate  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that 
in  the  various  countries  where  State  or  public  owner- 
ship has  succeeded  to  private  administration  of  the 
railways,  there  has  been  a great  development  of  pro- 
sperity?— I know  that. 

1122.  In  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France, 
and  perhaps  most  conspicuously  of  all,  in  Germany,  or 
at  least  Prussia? — Yes. 

1123.  You  know  that  ? — Yes.  And,  as  you  put  it  to 
me,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  what  my 
opinion  is,  as  a small  member  of  the  public,  I am  un- 
reservedly with  you. 

1124.  Well,  if  in  Ireland,  instead  of  a wilderness  of 
boards  of  directors  more  or  less  ornamental,  you  had 
one  capable  Board,  composed  of  the  best  railway  ex- 
perts in  the  country,  the  best  approved  managers  work- 
ing t-cgether  under  a public  authority,  the  managers 
being  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  keep  up  the  net  revenue, 
and  the  supervising  authority  being  anxious  to  give  low 
rates  to  the  public,  do  nor  you  think  that  a combina- 
tion of  these  two  elements  would  produce  the  very  best 
management? — You  are  asking  me  my  personal  opinion. 

1125.  Yes? — My  personal  opinion  is  that  you  would 
get  the  best  management  in  that  way.  but  I would  not 
approve  of  anything  of  the  sort  being  carried  out  with- 
out ample  means  for  the  Irish  public  to  have  a pre- 
dominant voice  in  the  policy  of  the  railway  system. 

1126.  You  think  an  Imperial  Department  responsible 
to  a Government  which  is  not  in  any  sense  responsible 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  would  not  serve  the  interests 
of  Ireland? — That  is  my  opinion. 

1127.  But  if  you  had  an  Irish  authority  responsible 
to  Irish  opinion,  and  served  by  the  best  available 
board  of  experts,  you  would  have  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  ? — That  is  my  personal  opinion. 


Mr.  M.  O Dm,  j.p.,  examined'  by  the  Ckaibman. 


1128.  You  are,  I believe,  engaged  in  business  in 
Dublin  ? — I am. 

1129.  And  you  have  some  connection  with  what 
is  called  the  Irish  Reform  Association  ? — I am  a 
member  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  that 
Association. 

1130.  What  is  the  Irish  Reform  Association? — 
Well,  I could  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  not  a question  that  I would  like  to  answer.  There 
are  gentlemen  who  would  answer  the  question  better 
than  I would,  and  I prefer  not  to  go  Into  that  part 
•of  the  case. 

1131.  You  would  rather  leave  that  to  the  Secre- 
tary ? — I would. 

1132.  You  appear  here  then  in  your  capacity  as  a 
business  man  of  Dublin  ?— Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I am  delegated  by  the  Irish  Reform  Association  to 
give  you  evidence  according  to  my  own  knowledge, 
and  I do  not  go  outside  my  own  department. 

1133.  You  want  to  tell  us  about  the  carting  arrange*- 
Tnents  in  the  case  of  the  different  railway  companies  in 
Dublin  and  other  places? — Yes,  except  the  Great 
Northern,  which  I do  not  refer  to.  They  do  their 
■own  carting. 

1134.  Will  you  tell  us  briefly  what  is  your  griev- 
ance?— My  grievance  is  that,  instead  of  having  our 
"traffic  collected  and  taken  to  the  different  railway 
■stores  in  Dublin,  we  have  to  bear  the  cost  and  trouble 
■of  doing  so  ourselves.  In  fact,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
would  read  my  evidence. 

1135.  Read  the  part  of  the  personal  matters  that 
you  would  like  to  refer  to? — ( Witness , reading) — 
“The  carting  of  traffic  to  the  different  railway  com- 
panies’ stores  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick.  The 
system  of  carting  in  Dublin,  by  which  small  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  merchants  having  to  employ 
outside  carters,  having  no  fixed  or  regular  scale  of 
•charges,  to  and  from  railway  companies’  stores  is  at 
once  irregular,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory,  often 
resulting  in  delays  and  loss,  as,  when  our  customers 
complain  of  not  receiving  their  goods  as  advised  by 
invoice,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  railway  com- 
pany concerned,  we  have  to  hunt  up  the  carter.  He 
generally  promises  to  take  the  matter  of  the  missing 
goods  up  with  the  railway  company,  with  the  result 
that  we  often  have  to  wait  a month  or  longer  before 
any  definite  answer  comes  where  goods  have  gone  to. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  to  re-supply  or  lose 


our  customers  altogether.  We  also  find  the  carters 
often  divide  our  consignments  from  our  stores  by 
sending  part  by  one  company  and  part  by  another, 
resulting  in  loss  to  our  customers  having  to  pay 
rates  on  broken  consignments,  whereas  if  the  different 
railway  companies  had  done  their  own  carting,  as  is 
done  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of 
Ireland  and  all  the  big  railway  companies  in  Eng- 
land, this  confusion  and  loss  could  not  possibly  occur. 
It  is  most  undesirable  that  a third  party  should  come 
in  between  the  senders  and  the  railway  companies, 
creating  confusion  and  trouble.  From  one  set  of 
stations  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  and  others  deliver  all  the  empties  to  our 
warehouse  free  of  charge.  From  another  set  they 
deliver,  with  carting  charges  to  pay.  Our  clerks  do 
not  understand  which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong,  so 
that  we  are  in  constant  trouble  over  these  petty 
charges,  which  are  most  confusing  and  a constant  daily 
source  of  friction.  As  in  our  opinion  that  freight  is 
prepaid  on  empties  back,  they  should  be  delivered 
into  our  warehouses  free.  Besides,  we  have  to  com- 
pete with  traders  in  Belfast,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  London  who  have  their  carting  done  free  of 
cost  and  added  into  the  rate,  thereby  enabling  the 
merchants  in  those  centres  to  cut  the  prices  and 
undersell  the  Dublin  and  Cork  merchants,  who  have 
to  bear  the  heavy  cost  of  doing  their  own  carting, 
while  they  cannot  get  one  penny  extra  for  their 
goods.  We  cannot  afford  this,  and  we  respectfully 
ask  this  Commission  to  give  us  relief  by  asking  the 
Irish  railway  companies  to  cart  their  own  traffic,  at 
least  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  to  have  the  cost  of 
doing  so  fused  into  the  rates.  This  small  relief  will 
cost  the  Irish  railway  companies  nothing,  indeed  the 
carting  will  be  a source  of  revenue,  and  it  will  help 
many  a small  and  struggling  industry,  and  be  the 
means  possibly  of  starting  new  ones.”  That  deals 
with  the  subject  of  carting. 

1136.  Chairman. — You  have  made  a statement  here 
as  regards  charges  for  carting,  and,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  hear  a statement  from  the  railway  companies 
in  explanation.  Your  complaint  is,  you  object  to 
agents  being  employed  to  do  the  carting  work  of  the 
railways  in  Dublin  ? — It  is  not  agents  that  are  em- 
ployed. We  have  absolutely  to  do  the  employing  our- 
selves. The  people  that  we  employ  are  Messrs. 
Wallis  principally,  but  very  often,  nearly  every  day. 
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„ . 11in.  we  have  to  employ  outside  carters,  fellows  that  we 

’ ' pick  up  as  best  we  can,  the  nearest  at  hand. 

Mr.  M.  1137.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  rates  to  and 

O’Dta,  j.r.,  froip  Dublin  are  all  station  to  station  rates,  except 
Irish  Reform  on  the  particular  railway  that  you  mention  ? — Yes. 
Association,  - 1138.  And  you  suggest  that  for  certain  traffic  it 

Extension  of  should  be  made  ‘ ‘ collected  and  delivered  ” ?—!  think 
the  system  cf  the  English  system  should  be  adopted.  It  is  the  most 
“ colieeted  and  economical  and  satisfactory.  If  I have  empty  boxes 
delivered”  to  send  to  Warrington  or  Birmingham,  I have  only 
rates  advo-  to  telegraph  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
cated-  way  and  they  come,  and  we  get  their  receipt,  and  we 

have  no  more  bother. 

1139.  That  is,  from  Dublin  to  those  places? — Yes. 
It  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  small  traders  to  get  their  business  done 
quickly  and  well. 

1140.  Are  you  interested  in  any  other  business 
except  in  Dublin? — I am  interested  in  a large  fac- 
tory in  Warrington,  a bedstead  factory. 

1141.  I mean  in  Ireland  ? — I have  an  interest  in 
a business  in  another  part  which  I will  come  to  later 
on.  If  -you  wish  to  get  an  idea  of  the  cost  it  is  to 
do  this  carting  I have  here  a table  showing  the  cost. 
I marked  the  larger  consignments  that  you  may  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  cost  it  is  to  us.  That  is 
a monthly  return. 

1142.  Chairman. — -According  to  this  account  you 
pay  practically  threepence  a package? — Quite  so. 

1143.  For  the  Collection  of  your  packages,  that  is 
by  carting  agent  in  Dublin,  Messrs.  John  Wallis  and 
Sons,  who  take  them  to  the  railway  station  ? — Yes. 

1144.  What  *do  you  mean  by  saying  that  some  of 
these  packages  get  to  the  Midland  Company’s  station, 
and  some  to  the  Great  Southern,  and  that 
some  of  these  packages  are  consigned  by  one 
route,  and  some  by  another  ?— Messrs.  Wallis  send 
their  lorries  to  our  offices  about  five  o’clock  every 
evening  and  take  away  all  the  traffic  we  have  for  the 
four  or  five  stations  in  Dublin.  Very  often  in  the 
confusion — the  work  is  done  in  a hurry— and  in 
loading  up  their  lorries  they  divide  our  consignments. 

1145-  By  mistake? — Well,  yes,  by  error.  It  is  this 
confused  way  of  doing  things.  We  have  a certain 
number  of  printed  packages  for  Ennis,  say  half  a 
dozen.  Well,  the  Midland  Company  gets,  say,  one- 
half,  and  the  Great  Southern  the  other  half. 

1146.  Mr.  Sexton. — Both  lines  run  to  Ennis  ? — Yes. 

1147.  Chairman. — I suppose  that  is  a matter  of 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  company? — Yes;  it’s 
a loss  to  our  customers. 

1148.  A loss  ? — Yes,  because  it  happens  that  a 
parcel  is  delivered  one  day  by  one  company  and  an- 
other day  by  another  company. 

1149.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  give  us 
instances  of  that — a concrete  case  ? — Well,  of  course  I 
do  not  know,  but  I may  be  able  to  get  you  one.  If 
Messrs.  Wallis  were  friendly  I could,  but  I doubt  it. 

1150.  I thought  your  customers  would  furnish  one? 

— Yes,  but  you  see 

1151.  Let  me  understand,  is  this  a practice,  or  is 
it  exceptional  ? — It  is  exceptional. 

1152.  Oh,  well? — It  does  not  often  occur.  We  will 
not  deal  with  it.  Threepence  a package  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  for  charges  in  Dublin  ?— It  amounts 
to  a lot  of  money. 

1153.  It  does  if  you  have  a big  business  ?— It  is  not 
the  amount  of  business.  It  would  be  the  same  if  I 
had  only  one-half  of  what  I do.  I know  some  goods 
coining  across  the  water  from  one  English  company 
which  would  not  cost  the  half  of  that  sum. 

1154.  How  do  you  know  ? — I am  sure  of  it. 

How  do  you  . know  their  outlay — out  of  the 
receipts  ?— No.  Goods  are  carted  here  in  Dublin  from 
the  bteamship  Company  at  2s.  a ton. 

! 1156.  There  is  a low  rate  ?— Yes.  You  see  it  is  not 
s0_  much  the  cost  really,  it  is  the  confusion  that 
arises.  Here  you  have  a third  party  coming  in, 
and  when  goods  get  lost,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
railway  company  you  go  to  Messrs.  Wallis,  Messrs. 
" a'lls,  wnte  to  the  railway  company,  and  we  have 
often  to  wait  six  weeks  before  we  can  recover  a lost 
consignment  Perhaps  in.  the  meantime  we  have 
supplied  another  lot. 

1157  Have  you  heard  of  Messrs.  Pjckford  and 
other  large  English  carriers— they  are  much  in  the 
?a^e  Potion  as  Messrs.  John  Wallis?— Yes.  I know 

,158.  They  are  working  in  London,  in  Manchester, 
and  ip  Liverpool?— They  are  agents  for  the  railway 


coihpanies.  Messrs.  John  Wallis  are  independent  of 
the  railways.  Messrs.  Wallis  are  not  answerable  to. 
the  railways,  but  make  their  own  terms  when  they 
16se  portion  of  the  gciods. 

1159.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  carriage 
of  goods? — My  firm  are  interested  in  a large  furni- 
ture factory  at  Richhill,  Co.  Armagh.  The  quality 
of  the  goods  are  cheap,  strongly  made  articles  suit- 
able for  farmers  and  tradesmen.  The  goods  Sell 
freely  all  over  Ireland,  but  the  freight  is  excessive  tq> 
the  Southern  and  Western  counties,  in  many  cases, 
costing  20  per  cent,  on  the  net  value  of  the  goods. 
A couple  of  years  ago  we  approached  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway  Company,  who  serve  Richhill  Station,, 
to  help  this  industry  by  giving  us  a lower  rate  for 
the  goods  produced  there.  Colonel  Plews  replied  that, 
he  would  look  into  the  matter,  which  lie  did  by 
granting  us  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  over  his  own 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  saying  he  would  take- 
the  matter  up  with  the  other  Irish  railway  companies, 
to  do  likewise.  We  again  heard  from  him  that  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Company  had  con- 
sented, but  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
had  refused,  at  the  same  time  advising  us  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  these  companies  ourselves.  We  did 
so. . The  Midland  Great  Western  Company  sent  their 
agent  to  say  they  feared  if  they  adopted  Colonel 
Plews’s  suggestion  it  would  interfere  with  their  traffic- 
ex  Dublin.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany replied  that  they  would  consider  the  matter. 
They  did  so  for  six  months,  and  when  we  again 
pressed  for  a reply  they  wrote  that  they  could  not 
adopt  Colonel  Plews’  suggestion,  giving  as  their  reason 
the  traffic  was  so  troublesome.  Though  a source  of 
profit  for  the  Great  Northern  Company,  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  Great  Southern  Company,  with 
the  result  that  we  can  do  little  or  no  business  in  the 
Counties  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  or  Tipperary,  as 
our  customers  find  it  cheaper  to  import  the  goods  from 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  Bristol.  I have  here  a letter 
from  a customer  in  Midleton,  County  Cork,  saying 
that  £20  worth  of  furniture  from  London  costs  a 
freight  of  26s.  6 d.,  while  £6  worth  from  Armagh 
costs  27s.  Id.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the 
letter  ? 

1160.  Chairman. — No  we  will  take  your  statement? 
— We  seriously  say  that  if  we  got'  a rate  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  level  for  those 
goods  by  the  other  two  companies  we  could  easily 
double  or  treble  the  number  of  our  workmen  and  also 
our  output  at  the  factory.  The  rates  at  present  in 
force  to  Listowel,  Traiee,  Killarney,  Queenstown, 
Midleton,  etc.,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  goods,  as  they  work  out  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits.  We  have  also 
to  complain  of  the  rough,  careless  manner  in  which 
our  goods  are  handled  in  transit.  They  generally 
break  or  destroy  some  of  the  goods.  Our  customers 
refuse  to  pay  freight  or  accept  delivery,  and  they 
are  brought  back  to  us  with  double  railway  charges'. 
We  then  refuse  to  take  delivery  unless  delivered  free. 
They,  are  then  taken  away  to  the  goods  stores,  and 
often  remain  there  for  six  months,  when  they  at  last 
consent  to  deliver  free  if  we  pay  cartage.  We  have 
the  goods  repaired  and  send  them  a claim  for  the 
cost  of  doing  so.  , They  reply  “ goods  are  carried  at 
owner’s  risk,  they  are  not  responsible,”  and  we  have 
no  remedy.  In  justice  to  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company,  we  may  say  we  have  always  found 
them  most  prompt  and  businesslike  in  dealing"  with 
breakages. 

1161.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  appears . they  interpret 
‘ owner’s  risk  ” in  a different  way  from  the  Great 

bouthern? — They  don’t  appear  to  have  any  “ owner’s 
risk  ” except  . they  break  the  goods,  - and  then  it  comes 
into  full  work  at  once. 

1162.  The  Great  Northern  recognise  that,  and  if 
the  breakage  is  avoidable  they  pay  for  it?— Yes;  they 
settle  it  at  once.  In  justice  to  the..  Great.  .Northern 
Company,  I repeat  we  have  always'found  them  most 
prompt  in  settling  their  claims ; they  settle  them 
with  despatch,  and  this , is  the  treatment,  a . business 
man  appreciates.  We  would  respectfully,  ask  the 
Commission  to  recommend  some  plan  or  means  of 
dealing  with  these  causes  of  constant  friction,  and 
trouble  over  these  breakages  and  loss  to  merchants,  in 
the  carrying  on  of  their  business.  1 

1163.  Chairman—  However  desirous  . we  - might  . be 
to  assist  you,-  I am  afraid  we  are  not  in  a position 
to  do  anything  for  you,  but  the  railway  companies 
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have  heard  your  remarks  and  they  will  be  on  the 
notes.  I dare  say,  when  they  come  to  give  evidence 
we  shall  have  Some  explanation  ? — Very  well. 

1164.  We  have  no  power  ?— I am  only  putting  it 
that  you  might  in  your  recommendations  deal  with 
these  things.  I do  not  ask  you  to  make  a rule  on  the 
point. 

1165.  Now,  you  have  something  to  say  on  a very 
important  question,  the  question  of  preferential 
rates?— Yes,  I produce  a number  of  through  rates  ex 
Birmingham  and  London,  also  a table  showing  a 
■comparative  rate  to;  Dublin  and  'local'  rate, -and  local 
rate  from  Dublin  to  the  interior,  plus  the:  City  pf 
Dublin  cartage. 

*1166.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  these  rates? — Yes, 
we  have  the  original  rates  here. 

1167.  Just  give  one  or  two  illustrations  from  your 

list?— I will  take. our  own  case,  and  deal  with  t.he 
furniture  first.  The  rate  from  London  to  Dublin  is 
100s.  lOd.  cartage  and  delivery.  The  rate  from 
Dublin  to  Tralee,  a local  rate,  is  62s.  lid.  ; cartage  in 
Dublin,  2s.  6 d.  The  total  rate  is  166s.  3d. 

1168.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  the  sum  of  the  local 

rates  ? — Yes.  The  through  rate  from  London  via 

Dublin  over  the  Irish  rails  is  125s.,  showing  a pre- 
ferential rate  of  41s.  3d.  to  London. 

1169.  Chairman — Is  that  in  this  list? — Perhaps 
they  are  arranged  differently  ; they  are  arranged  dif- 
ferently. 

1170.  These  figures  will  be  here? — Yes. 

1171.  Is  that  what  you  call  an  extreme  case? — 
There  are  several  of  them  quite  as  extreme  as  that ; 
some  of  them  are  worse,  but  it  is  a fairly  representa- 
tive one. 

1172.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  general  argument  from  that 
return  is  this,  that  you  object  to  the  local  rate  being 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  rate  from  London 
to  Dublin  and  the  whole  through  rate  ? — It  ought  not  to 
5)e,  for  Dublin  is  a competitive  station.  We  have  six 
.great  companies  bringing  in  stuff  here.  If  there  is 
any  preference  given  we  think  Irish  manufacturers 
and  Irish  shareholders  should  get  the  benefit  of  it  and 
not  the  Londoner.  I am  a manufacturer  and  a rail- 
way shareholder.  I am  a shareholder  in  two  rail- 
ways, and  if  there  is  any  preference  I claim  I ought 
to  get  it. 

1^73.  You  think  you  should  not  pay  more  between 
Dublin  and  Tralee  than  the  difference  between  the 
whole  of  the  through  rate  and  the  rate  from  London 
to  Dublin  ?— Why  should  I ? 

1174  I am  only  saying  you  think  you  should  not  ? 
,c  what  I object  to.  I do  not  object  to  pay  as 


— That 
much. 

1175.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  is  the  rate  you  sav  vou 
would  pay?— The  combined  rate  made  up  of  the  dif- 
lerent  rates  to  and  out  of  Dublin  is  166s.  3d.  The 
difference  is  worked  out  on  the  margin.  It  is  about 
oo  per  cent. 

1176.  Chairman. — That  looks  to  me  from  what  I 
;nn  .See4-to  kf  *Lhe,  largest  difference  in  any  of  these 

llustrations  ? — I think  it  is  about  the  largest  one. 
t V77-  Sexton- — The  further  inland  you  go  in 

Ireland  the  larger  the  difference,  because  the  through 
mtes  from  London  take  very  little  account  of  Irish 
distances,  while  the  local  rates  do?— Yes.  The  rates 
are  very  erratic.  Some  towns  with  a longer  mileage 
are  smaller  than  the  ones  with  a lower  mileage.  Of 
course  these  figures  deal  with  furniture,  but  there  are 
also  wire  mattresses,  which  are  made  in  Dublin,  and 
Yre  W°rle  in  ,reSard  t0  these  Irish  manu- 
tactures,  because  the  value  of  the  goods  is  lower,  and 
Proportionate  rate  much  higher.  I will  give  you 
a case— for  example,  the  town  of  Tralee.  Wire 
mattresses  are  railed  from  London  to  Dublin  for  34s. 
in.,  ^ local  rate  to  Tralee,  33s. 

Dub- 
the  large 


{£*»  a J iSTtow  ?s'  -4<- 

s?  *hat  “ * »*»  there  is 

S\m  °f  26s-  3d.  in  favour  of  London. 

7°:  Chairman  — We  will  have  all  these  figures  in 
YoteY~Y°U  don  * wont  ^y  more.  S 
If™,,  N?,  y°n  have  given  us  examples, 

the  r nr,Yl  t0j English  local  rates,  say,  on 
or  anv  I?  “r  N°rth  Western  or  the  Great  Western, 
11Rn  hne  -vo?  ca"'  Have  you  them  ? — No. 

1 propose^61  ’ S°  °n  Sha11  1 continue  reading  as 

of1t1hr1oi,IJhin(k  S0?~Jery  well.  I produce  a number 
table  shS  t6S  “X  Blrm.lngham  and  London,  also  a 
showing  a comparative  rate  to  Dublin,  and  local 

* Question  1166.— 


rate  from  Dublin  into  the  interior,  plus  City  of  Dub- 
lin cartage.  In  all  instances  there  is  a preference 
given  to  the  London  or  Birmingham  goods,  and  in 
several  cases  the  difference  is  25  per  cent,  in  favour 
of  London  merchants.  We  claim  that  if  Irish,  rail- 
way companies  cannot  give  a preference  to  Irish-pro- 
duced goods  they  will  at  least  carry  them  as  cheaply 
as  they  do  the  imported  goods.  At  present  the 
transit  charges  in  Ireland  act  as  a subsidy  to  im- 
ported goods,  and  a taxation  on  the  products  of  this 
country.  The  difference  between  the  low  through  rates 
in  operation  at  which  it  appears  to  pay  Irish  railway 
companies  to  carry  imported  goods  and  the  high  local 
rate  from  the  port  to  the  interior  represent  a smart 
tax  on  Irish  goods  in  favour  of  foreign  goods.  We 
also  believe  that  large  merchants  and  shippers  get 
almost  any  terms  they  ask  from  Irish  railway  com- 
panies. 

1182.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  mean  large  Irish  mer- 
chants ? Yes.  This  system  is  most  mischievous  and 
injurious  to  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  a small 
way  particularly;  in  the  initial  stages  he  is  handi- 
capped and  crushed  before  he  gets  strong  by  the 
preferential  treatment  given  to  the  big  monopolists. 
The  small  man  is  not  in  a position  to  protect  himself, 
and  these  are  the  class  we  want  to  develop  and  help  if 
ever  the  country  is  going  to  make  any  progress  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  In  my  opinion  all  through  rates 
inwards  should  stop  at  the  seaports,  and  all  traffic 
carried  to  the  interior  at  a standard  fixed  mileage 
rate  according  to  class.  Special  preferential  rates 
to  large  firms  are  most  unfair  to  the  small  struggling 
manufacturer  and  should  be  stopped.  As  a manu- 
facturer concerned  in  both  English  and  Irish  in- 
dustries, and  also  as  a shareholder  in  the  Irish  rail- 
way companies,  I consider  it  would  be  entirely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  Ireland 
tor  the  State  to  purchase  and  nationalise  the  Irish 
railway  companies.  The  fact  of  the  Irish  railways 
Decoming  State  property  would  quicken  the  energy  of 
the  people  and  encourage  them  to  start  small  indus- 
tries. It  would  also  induce  capitalists  from  England, 
Scotland  and  the  United  States  to  come  over  here 
and  start  new  industries.  It  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists  in 
the  season  to  see  Ireland  and  travel  on  the  new  State 
railways.  1 do  not  consider  any  system  of  amalga- 
mation for  the  patching  up  of  Irish  railways  would 
be  of  advantage  The  system,  if  looked  upon  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  is  impossible.  There  are  I 
believe,  some  twenty  boards  of  directors  and  the  same 
number  of  office  staffs,  so  that  the  dead  charges  must 
be  enormous,  and  it  only  stands  to  reason  that  any 
concern  with  its  dead  charges  too  heavy  must  either 
overcharge  their  customers  or  go  down.  In  con- 
clusion, I am  of  opinion  that  of  all  the  Irish  questions 
none  is  so  urgent  or  pressing  as  this  transit  question, 

with  our  industries611  ”°  pt0greSS  Can  or  wiU  be  Inade 

1183.  Chairman. — pan  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
what  you  mean  by  preferential  treatment  of  large 
manufacturers  ? — I could  not  give  you  a concrete  case 
but  I have  been  told  by  large  merchants  that  thev  can 
get  special  rates. 

1184.  For  large  quantities? — Yes. 

H85.  Are  you  wholesale  or  retail  ?— Wholesale.  We 
England6  S°°dS  ^ ^ Ireland  and  send  a little  to 

1186.  If  I want  to  buy  a large  quantity  of  goods 
wholesale  I can  buy  them  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than 
11  Eirne  bought  only  one  or  two  articles  ?— Yes. 

xt  7"  .ilere  ls  a large  difference  made  for  quantity  ? 
—Not  with  us.  Our  prices  for  big  and  little  orders 
are  the  same.  The  moment  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
open  an  account  we  have  no  preferential  rates. 

1188.  But  if  I wish  to  furnish  a hotel  in  Dublin  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  charge  in  the  same  wav  as  if  I 
was  furnishing  a cottage  ?— We  say  that  whether  the 
account  is  £1  or  £100  our  prices  are  the  same. 

1189.  For  everything  ? — Yes ; we  either  serve  at  the 
same  rate  or  we  do  not  serve. 

1190.  Is  that  the  way  all  the  wholesale  houses  in 
Ireland  do  ?— 1 do  not  like  to  answer  for  them.  My 
strict  idea  is  that  there  should  be  no  preferential 
prices  for  any  man. 

• E°n’t  you  think  the  railway  companies  are 

justified  if  they  get  a truck  load  from  one  man  in 
charging  less  proportionally  in  their  rates  as  against 
a man  who  has  only  one  package  to  send  ? — I do  not 
'See  Appendix  No.  4). 
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think  they  are.  1 wank  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  small 
' men.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  systems  that  could 

^ It  is  usually  done  1—1  can  take  care  of  myself 
fairly  well,  but  I know  other  men  who  cannot. 

1193.  You  think  all  should  be  treated  alike . Yes, 
all  should  have  equal  treatment.  r.rnfit 

1194  And  no  rate  based  on  any  question  of  piont 
to  the  company  ?-That  is  entirely  another  question 
I do  not  say  that  the  railway  companies  should  not 
make  a nrofit.  I never  said  that. 

1195.  But  if  the  railway  companiesby  carrying 
full  loads  can  make  more  profit  out  of  a.  low  rate 
don’t  you  think  they  are  justified  m giving  it?-I 
do  no/ think  it  is  justifiable  to  injure  thousands  to 
serve  one  institution. 


1196  What  injury  is  done  to  the  thousands  ^ It  is 
an  in  jury  to  the^  smaller  man  if  his  opponent  is  able 
to  get  his  transit  done  at  reduced  rates,  for  he  can 

"llW  lodd.^:P»de«  the  same  edition*  erf 

circumstances.  But  if  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions are  different,  don’t  you  think  the  railway 
companies  are  justified  in  making  the  rates  different  ? 

I do  not  admit  that.  Ii  I went  into  a town 
and  sold  one  man  £100  worth  of  goods  and  went  to 
another  man  and  sold  him  £5  worth,  or  that  that 
was  all  he  was  able  to  buy,  if  I-were  to  charge  the- 
first  man  a less  rate  than  the  other,  1 . don  t think 
that  would  be  proper  trading.  It  would  be  killing 
one  man’s  business  to  set  another  s up. 


The  Commission  then  adjousnsd  until  neat  morning  at  11  o’clock. 
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FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16th,  1906. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

The  Commissioners  present  were Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman);  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Pirrie,  p.c. ; Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b. ; Mr.  Lhomas  Sexton; 
Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


M.  O’Dea.  j.p..  examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


1198.  I wish  to  clear  up  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment which  you  say  you  received  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  and  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western.  To  take  a small  point  first, 
does  the  Great  Northern  charge  you  cartage  on  your 
return  empties  when  you  have  already  paid  the  return 
freight  ? — They  uo. 

1199.  In  that  respect  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  companies? — There  is  not.  What  we  com- 
plain of  particularly  on  that  point  is  that  in  some 
of  the  stations  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
returns  are  delivered  into  our  warehouses  free,  and 
in  another  set  of  stations  there  are  charges  for  cartage. 
We  don’t  understand  it,  and  we  don’t  know  the  reason 
of  it.  They  are  not  competitive  stations. 

1200.  You  complain  of  the  uncertainty? — We  com- 
plain of  the  irregularity.  My  clerks  don’t  know  when 
to  pay  and  when  to  refuse.  We  are  in  constant 
trouble  over  it. 

1201.  Have  you  asked  them  why  they  charge  cartage 
on  empties  from  one  set  of  stations,  and  not  from 
another? — I have. 

1202.  What  did  they  say?— They  gave  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it. 

1203.  Did  they  attempt  an  explanation  ?— Oh,  they 
have  the  usual  form  of  acknowledging  your  letter, 
but  they  do  nothing  further  than  that. 

1204.  When  a letter  is  acknowledged  you  expect  a 
further  reply  upon  the  merits  ? — I have  a letter  here 
from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany acknowledging  my  letters,  from  the  Chairman, 
six  months  ago,  and  I have  not  got  a reply  yet.  I 
have  the  reply  here. 

1205.  Never  mind  that  now.  I pass  to  another 
point.  I understand  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  though  you  book  with  them  at  owner’s  risk, 
will  pay  you  for  breakage  when  they  admit  that  it 
was  avoidable  breakage  ? — They  do.  I say  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  that  we  find  them  very  busi- 
ness-like, and  very  clean  in  their  transactions. 

1206.  But  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  Great 
Southern  Company  hold  that  the  owner’s  risk  note 
exonerates  them  from  payment  for  any  breakage  ? — I 
have  here  a great  number  of  cases  that  would  put  the 
matter  more  clearly,  perhaps.  We  have  heard  from 
a customer  at  Nenagli,  who  got  a parcel  of  furniture 
from  Richhill  station.  The  furniture  was  sent  to  a 
gentleman  at  Nenagh,  and  there  was  damage  done  to 
some  of  the  furniture,  for  which  he  claimed  12s.  He 
sent  in  a claim  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company,  and  they  replied  this  way : — 
“ Referring  to  your  ' claim  for  12s.  for  furniture 
damaged,  I have  to  say  I have  placed  your  claim 
before  the  Great  Northern  Company,  from  whom  we 
received  the  goods,  and  that  Company  now  informs 
me  that  the  furniture  was  consigned  .and  carried  at 
owner’s  risk,  and  instruct  me  to  decline  the  claim, 
as  no  liability  attaches  to  the  carriers.  I have,  there- 
fore, no  alternative  but  to  refer  you  to  the  senders 
and  the  contracting  carriers.” 

1207.  You  said  the  Great  Northern  ? — Yes,  the  Great 
Northern  took  the  traffic  originally  at  Richhill,  and 
it  was  carried  through  to  Nenagh.  Damage  to  the 
extent  of  12s.  was  done,  and  the  rate  charged  was 
59s.  8 d.,  which  is  the  Parliamentary  rate,  and  not  the 
owner’s  risk  rate. 

1208.  May  I state  the  gist  of  the  matter  briefly  ? 
It  appears  that  the  Great’ Southern  Company  regard 


the  owner’s  risk  note  as  exonerating  them  from  all 
damage,  no  matter  who  may  be  at  fault,  while  the 
Great  Northern  Company  investigate  the  merits  and 
act  accordingly? — Quite  so.  With  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company,  when  our  carters  go  to  the 
station,  the  checker  invariably  asks  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  float  to  mark  the  traffic  at  owner’s  risk.  I 
believe,  from  all  the  information  1 could  ever  get, 
that  they  charge  company’s  risk  rate  and  yet  they 
shelter  themselves  under  this  alteration  of  the  carter. 

1209.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Great  Southern  Com- 
pany puts  too  wide  a meaning  on  owner’s  risk  in  re- 
fusing to  pay  damage,  however  caused  ? — I am  sure  it 
does.  Owner’s  risk  should  not  cover  total  destruction 
at  all,  nor  does  it  with  the  great  English  companies. 
We  have  large  transactions  with  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  and  the  Great  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company  of  England — a lot  of  traffic — 
and  whenever  an  article  is  totally  or  irremediably 
damaged  they  pay  for  it. 

1210.  The  Chairman.— Where  it  is  attributable  to 
their  negligence? — Yes.  We  don’t  put  in  a claim  for 
a scratch,  or  dinge,  or  a slight  thing,  but  for  total 
destruction. 

1211.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Great  Northern  Company 
gives  the  thing  an  equitable  reading  ? — They  do. 

1212.  The  Chairman. — W as  this  12.?.  claim  against 
the  Great  Northern  Company  paid? — No.  It  origi- 
nated with  them,  but  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  were  the  carriers  of  the  traffic. 

1213.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  liability  for  damage 
has  always  been  on  the  contracting  company,  as  the 
Great  Northern  were  in  the  case  you  name? — That, 
may  be  so  in  law. 

1214.  And  in  equity? — We  say  that  when  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  charged  the  full  Par- 
liamentary rate  they  had  a right  to  pay. 

1215.  I agree  with  you,  if  they  did? — We  have  it 
here. 

1216.  Mr.  Sexton. — Apart  from  the  question  of  con- 
tract, do  you  know  who  did  the  damage? — We  have 
not  found  out. 

1217.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  this  particular 
case,  have  you  found  out  by  practice  that  the  Great 
Northern  Company  does  repeatedly  pay  for  breakage, 
and  the  Great  Southern  never  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1218.  Has  the  concession  made  to  you  by  Colonel. 
Plews,  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,, 
in  the  matter  of  rates,  enabled  you  to  do  a profitable^ 
trade  with  places  on  that  system  ? — It  has. 

1219.  On  the  other  hand,  lias  the  refusal  of  the' 
Great  Southern  Company  to  make  a through  rate  ? — 
There  is  a through  rate  in  existence,  but  it  is  too 
high. 

1220.  To  make  a through  rate  with  the  Great 
Northern,  on  the  basis  that  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany thinks  acceptable  for  its  own  local  traffic,  has 
that  refusal  shut  you  out  of  a considerable  part  of 
Munster  ? — Almost  completely. 

1221.  What  is  the  crying  economical  evil  in  this 
City  of  Dublin,  is  it  want  of  adequate  and  regular 
employment  for  the  people? — Yes,  want  of  employ- 
ment, particularly  want  of  industries.  It  applies  over 
the  whole  country. 

1222.  And  do  you  say  that  in  the  City  of  Dublin, 
if  you  could  get  such  a rate  from  the  Great  Southern 
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as  the  Great  Northern  Company  thinks  sufficient  you 
could  double  or  treble  both  your  output  and  your 
staff  of  workmen? — That  is  our  calculation.  I believe 
we  could.  I know  that  trade  has  risen  in  the  Northern 
counties,  where  we  have  got  this  reduced  rate.  It  has 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  we  make  our  calculation  on 
that  basis.  This  place  has  become  a very  important 
little  manufacturing  place,  owing  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Great  Northern  Company  and  owing  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  I believe  they  have  with  Irish  industries. 

1223.  The  Great  Southern  Company  prefer  to  admit 
imported  goods  ’.o  the  Munster  market  rather  than 
allow  you,  an  Irish  manufacturer,  admission  to  them? 
— That  is  so. 

1224.  These  things  could  not  happen,  could  they, 
under  a united  Irish  railway  system? — They  could 
not.  This  matter  of  throwing  responsibility  from  one 
Company  to  another  could  not  possibly  exist  under  a 
united  Irish  railway  system. 

1225.  There  could  not  be  any  disparity  of  treat- 
ment?— There  could  not.  You  could  then  deal  with  it 
just  the  same  as  you  deal  with  the  Post  Office. 

1226.  Of  course  if  there  were  only  one  administra- 
tion there  could  not  be  such  differences  as  arise  when 
there  are  two  or  more  administrations  ? — There  could 
be  no  possibility  whatever  of  it. 

1227.  Would  you  consider  the  best  system  of  ad- 
ministering the  Irish  railways  to  be  a treatment  of 
them  as  a unit  governed  by  a public  authority  respon- 
sible to  Ireland,  acting  through  a Board  of  Profes- 
sional Railway  experts  ? — I am  entirely  in  favour  of 
it,  both  as  a shareholder  and  a manufacturer. 

1228.  I think  you  said  that  the  rates  on  your  goods 
to  Munster,  the  rates  on  the  goods  you  are  not  allowed 
to  send  would  amount  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
your  goods  ?— Fully ; even  worse.  I have  some  speci- 
mens, if  you  care  to  see  them. 

1229.  We  will  take  it  at  twenty,  which  is  high 
enough,  I think  ? — Impossible. 

1230.  Suppose  you  sold  goods  out  of  your  factory  at 
Richhill,  Armagh,  without  conveying  them  by  any 
'railway,  sold  them,  and  had  them  taken  away  from 
your  door  by  your  purchasers,  would  you  make  20  per 
•cent.  ? — No.  I don’t  get  any  such  thing.  I am  very 
. glad  to  get  12j,-  per  cent,  gross  profit. 

1231.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  excess  in  the 
■ 'Great  Southern  rate  to  the  Munster  market  takes  away 

the  whole  of  your  profit,  and  per  cent,  as  well? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

1232.  If  you  trade  at  all  with  Munster  you  must  do 
it  at  a ruinous  loss? — Quite  so.  In  fact  we  cannot 
sell  the  stuff  there,  and  it  is  a matter  of  its  being 
closed  out. 

1233.  The  cross-Channel  producer  commands  the 
market,  and  you  are  worse  off  than  if  you  were  an 
alien  ? — I would  be  far  better  off  with  the  railway  rates 
if  I lived  at  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  First  of  all,  I 
'would  have  my  goods  collected  free  from  my  factory. 

1234.  Perhaps  you  should  try  sending  them  to  Man- 
chester, and  then  sending  them  back  to  Munster? — 
Well,  I am  afraid  we  are  not  prepared  for  that,  Mr. 
'Sexton. 

1235.  Well,  that  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  it. 
That  was  a very  remarkable  case  at  Midleton ; will 
you  let  me  see  that  letter?— Yes.  He  is  a most  re- 
spectable man. 

1236.  He  says  here  that  he  got  £20  worth  of  furni- 
ture from  London  at  a cost  of  26s.  6 d.,  and  for  £6 
worth  of  furniture  consigned  by  you  from  Armagh  the 
.cost  was  27s.  Id.  ? — That  is  so. 

1237.  To  get  it  on  an  even  level,  £20  worth  of  furni- 
ture from  you  would  have  cost,  at  this  rate,  about 
£4  10s.,  but  the  £20  worth  from  London  cost  £1  6s., 
so  that  the  railway  kindly  provided  the  London  trader 
with  a premium  of  three  guineas  on  £20  worth? — Of 
course.  When  on  this  point  you  might  put  the 
description  in  that  the  London  furniture  would  be,  no 
doubt,  of  a more  valuable  class. 

The  Chairman. — Of  course. 

1238.  Mr.  Seaton. — Less  bulky? — The  furniture 
that  we  make  at  Richhill  is  a cheap  class.  It  is  sub- 
stantial, but  cheap  ; and  there  is  a large  demand  for 
it. 

1239.  Well,  take  it  as  it  is,  £20  worth  of  your  fur- 
niture costs  £4  10s.  to  Midleton,  while  £20  worth  of 
the  London  furniture  is  brought  for  a third  of  that? 
— Yes. 

1240.  The  advantage  to  the  London  dealer  is  three 
guineas  in  £20  in  the  matter  of  freight,  and  that  is 
equivalent  to  about  16  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 


1241.  Making  any  allowance  you  please  for  the 
difference  between  costly  and.  less  costly  furniture,  the 
terms  appear  to  be  prohibitory  to  you  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
there  should  not  be  such  a difference 

1242.  I want  to  get  on  the  notes  the  gist  of  your 
table  on  rates? — Yes. 

1243.  If  I read  the  figures  perhaps  it  will  do. 

You  say  upon  an  examination  of  the  figures 
that  the  through  rates  from  London  to  the 

stations  which  I shall  name,  as  compared  with 
the  local  rates  from  Dublin  to  those  stations, 

place  the  local  trader  at  this  amount  of  dis- 

advantage— to  Longford  of  8s.  4d.  a ton;  to  Sligo, 
15s.  9 d.  ; to  Ballina,  26s.  5 d.  ; to  Cavan,  11s.  6d.  ; 
to  Thurles,  10s.  2d.  ; to  Tralee,  41s.  3d..;  to  Midleton, 
35s.  7 d.  ; to  Queenstown,  35s.  4d.  ; to  Fermoy, 
26s.  7 d.  ; to  Mitchelstown,  19s.  7 d.  ; to  Kilkenny, 
21s.  5d. ; to  Tullow,  7s.  lid.  ; to  Dungarvan, 

40s.  lOd.  ; all  per  ton? — Yes. 

1244.  The  Birmingham  trader  under  like  cir- 
cumstances has  an  advantage  of — to  Tralee, 
22s.  lid.  ; to  Midleton,  28s  lid.  ; to  Queenstown, 
28s.  8d.  ; to  Fermoy,  19s.  lid.  ; to  Mitchelstown, 
12s.  lid.  ; to  Kilkenny,  5s.  7 d.  (rather  capricious)  ; to 
Longford,  13s.  4d.  ; and  when  we  go  to  the  last  two 
pages  for  furniture  we  find  the  figures  are — Athlone, 
3s.  Id.,  excess  from  London  ; Mullingar,  2s.  7d.  ; Long- 
ford 8s.  4d.  The  Midland  appears  to  be  very  much 
more  favourable  to  the  local  trader?— Very  much 
more  favourable. 

1245.  Then  the  figure  of  excess  for  Sligo  is  15s.  9d. ; 
Ballinasloe,  3s.  4d.  ; Ballina,  26s.  5 d.  ; Carrick-on-SEan- 
non,  3s.  7 d.  ; Claremorris,  3s.  8d.  ; Cavan,  11s.  6d.  ; 
Thurles,  10 s.  2d.  ; Tralee,  41s.  3d.  ; Midleton, 
35s.  Id.  ; Queenstown,  35s.  4d.  ; Fermoy,  26s.  7 d.  ; 
Mitchelstown,  19s.  7 d.  ; Kilkenny,  21s.  5d.  ; Tullow, 
7s.  lid.  ; Dungarvan,  40s.  6 d.  The  wire  mattresses 
are  at  the  owner’s  risk,  and  the  other  articles  at  the 
•company’s  risk? — We  look  on  it  as  being  at  the  com- 
pany’s risk. 

1246.  But  w:re  matressses  are  stated  in  the  note 
at  owner's  risk? — Yes. 

1247.  The  trader  in  London  as  against  the 
Irish  trader  has  the  advantage  in  regard  to 
these  goods  as  follows — Thurles,  excess  of  11s.  3d. 
per  ton ; Tralee,  26s.  3d.  ; Midleton,  22s.  lid. ; 
Queenstown,  22s.  lid. ; Fermoy,  18s.  9d. ; Dun- 
garvan, 27s.  Id. ; From  Birmingham  the  advan- 
tage is — to  Thurles,  11s.  3d.  ; Tralee,  24s.  2d.  ; Mid- 
leton, 24s.  2d.  ; Queenstown,  24s.  2d.  ; Fermoy, 
19s.  Id.  ; Kilkenny,  16s.  3d.  ; Tullow,  6s.  3d.  ; and 
Sligo,  6s.  8d. — is  that  your  evidence  ? — Yes  ; that  is 
my  evidence. 

1248.  You  have  complained  also  of  the  advantages 
given  to  the  large  producer  or  trader,  as  against  the 
small  producer  or  trader  ? — Yes. 

1249.  Is  not  that  very  much  a question  of  degree? 
You  will,  perhaps,  not  deny  that  the  large  trader,  by 
reason  of  the  bulk  of  his  business  and  the  convenience 
of  dealing  with  it,  may  be  entitled  to  some  difference 
of  treatment  ? — Well,  I agree  to  it,  under  certain  con- 
ditions ; except  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  small 
trader. 

1250.  You  do  agree,  if  it  is  not  carried  beyond  a 
certain  point  ? — Yes  ; but  then  those  special  rates  are 
mischievous  that  you  really  don’t  know  where  you  are 
with  them  ; and  we  think  the  system  of  giving  special 
rates  to  certain  favoured  individuals  is  most  objec- 
tionable, unless  they  are  recorded. 

1251.  Do  you  think  the  case  of  a wholesale  pur- 
chaser and  a retail  purchaser  in  a shop  or  emporium 
is  hardly  a parallel  case? — No;  I don’t  think  it 
would  be. 

1252.  The  retail  purchaser  buys  at  a price  which 
suits  him  ? — Yes. 

1253.  The  wholesale  purchaser,  buying  a great 
quantity,  buys  at  the  lowest  price,  so  that  he  may 
make  his  living  by  selling  to  retail  purchasers  ? — Yes 

1254.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  case  of  a rail- 
way, of  a public  carrier,  who,  having  the  monopoly  of 
the  work  of  carriage  to  a certain  market,  dis- 
criminates between  two  customers,  opens  the 
market  to  the  facility  and  advantage  of  the  large 
trader,  and  bars  it  against  the  small  one? — We  say 
that  it  is  unfair  to  the  small  one ; and  the  small  ones 
are  the  greatest  number. 

1255.  You  invite  the  Commission  to  take  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  Ireland  ? — We  do  ; they  are 
very  special,  and  we  say  that  the  system  of  the  Post 
Office,  by  which  the  poor  man  can  send  his  letter  for 
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one  penny,  whereas  the  rich  man  if  he  sends  a 
thousand  letters  has  to  pay  the  identical  price  for 
each  one,  is  a system  equal  to  all. 

1256.  That  may  be  open  to  some ' argument  ?— Of 
course  it  is. 

1257.  It  may  not  be  a precise  analogy,  but  at  any 
rate  you  would  say  that  a person  who  is  simply  a 
carrier,  especially  if  he  be  a person  who  by  public 
authority  has  a monopoly  of  the  work  of  carriage,  is 
not  entitled  to  dominate  the  market,  and  by  so  ad- 
justing the  rates  between  his  different  customers  give 
to  one  customer  a premium  in  the  market,  and  ex- 
clude the  other? — We  think  it  is  entirely  wrong,  and 
entirely  against  the  interests  of  the  country. 

1258.  In  a full  grown  commercial  country,  such  as 
the  United  States  or  England,  it  may  be,  perhaps, 
that  -the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  would 
indicate  that  the  principles  of  political  economy 
might  be  allowed  to  have  their  way,  but  in  a poor 
neglected,  undeveloped  country,  enfeebled  by  emigra- 
tion, and  requiring  a course  of  remedial  treatment, 
like  Ireland,  do  you  not  think  that  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case? — I do 
certainly,  and  I think  that  . the  weak  and  the  small 
should  be  assisted  in  this  country.  If  we  do  not  do 
ttlat  there  is  not  much  hope  that  things  will  go  on 
well. 

1259.  Can  Ireland  prosper  if  advantages  are  con- 
fined  to  a few  large  enterprises,  and  denied  to  the 
others  ? — How  could  it. 

1260.  Must  not  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  depend 
upon  the  existence,  not  of  a small  number  of  large 
enterprises,  but  upon  a great  number  of  small  traders 
allowed  to  live  and  thrive  and  dispersed  throughout 
the  country? — That  is  my  opinion,  exactly.  That  is 
what  I am  anxious  to  explain. 

• If61'  ?,n®  of  tlle  questions  put  to  this  Commission 
is  this  : What,  causes  have  retarded  the  full  utilisa- 

tion of  the  Irish  railways  for  the  development  of  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country” — would  you 
question  bj  saying  that  one  of  the  causes 
is  that  Irish  railways  by  tlieir  policy  have  favoured 
importation  and  choked  off  or  embarrassed  the  local 
producer  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

1262.  That  same  question,  Mr.  O’Dea,  has  had  to 
be  put  and  answered  in  other  countries — nearly  every 
one  m Europe?— We  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
Irish  railway  companies  carry,  very  often,  we  believe 
foreign  goods  at  an  unprofitable  rate,  and  that  in 

t0  jai°  ’!P  tbeir  revenue  they  are  obliged  to 
charge  and  do  charge  us  for  the  great  bulk  of  their 
3 very  "!s]l  and  unjust  rate. 

1263.  How  has  the  question  I have  read  to  you  been 

“ °‘1“r  c?un tries  how  have  thev  achieved 
prosperity  by  the  aid  of  the  railways  1 -I  believe  hv 
nationalising  them.  We  have  transactions  in  Bel- 
gium,  and  f have  travelled  there,  and  have  found  the 
°*  a^alrs  very  satisfactory. 

1264.  They  have  done  it  by  public  ownership  and 
™anaS?menteof  he  rairlwa-vs-  by  fares  and  rates  which 
are  only  a fraction  of  those  in  force  in  Ireland,  br 

iTeveA-^n^-hf8’  and.by  heIPin.§  the  home  producer 
n every  possible  way  to  occupy  his  natural  market— 

■ ,‘‘at  s?-— That  is  so,  and  the  whole  drift  of  my 
evidence  is  on  that  point.  y 

rJ,2rhB0  T°"  know  °J  any  country  in  which  the 
retardatmn  of  the  iise  of  the  railways  for  the  develop- 
Wn  ,lndustriaI  resources  of  the  country  lias 

been  satisfactorily  answered  by  penalising  the  local 

there' is1" one1  heard  °f  °ne’  and  1 don,t  tl,ink 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

Seit™  W V®  'S*"?.  °f  tbe  thr°ngh  rates,  which  Mr. 

!t+  13  c^ar  that  the  English  trader 
sfvAhc.  advan*?Se  over  the  home  producer?-! 
g!®  T fisnres-  The.y  speak  for  themselves.  The 
thf  pa  J*™  ar  not  !peo.ia]  ,or  preferential  rates.  hut 
?9^rl'amentary  rates  m the  books, 
carrv  at  o'?  WlU  ^dmit’,  if  the  companies  did  not 
not  LmV  t lr0Ugh  Iate’  Engl^h  goods  would 

S-VTco™  c°mt,r !~We  ™-Id  ** lhe  b«“- 

alf  *•  Wm*  of  fie  community 

8~de  be ,chooked,  end  that  these 

i J*  bronght  in  ?— Undoubtedly  ; if 

™ ft* 


higher  price  for  your  goods  than  at  present?— Oh,  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  hope,  or  chance,  of  want  of 
competition.  You  will  always  have  that,  but  we  .want, 
competition  on  an  equal  footing. 

1270.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  your  trade  is  con- 
cerned, you  would  be  in  favour  of  some  system  of  pro- 
tection for  the  industries  of  this  country,  that  is  what 
it  would  come  to  ?— Oh,  that  is  another  question.  At 
present  the  English  manufacturers  get  protection 
from  the  railway  companies.  I only -ask  to  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing;  I don’t  ask  protection. 

1271.  If  the  same  charge  was  made  .to  the  English 
manufacturer  for  importing  a. piece  of  furniture  into 
Dublin,  or  into  an  inland  town,  as  you  have  to  pay, 
surely  that  would  destroy  competition,  and  you 
could  not  expect  the  railway  company  to  carry  the 
two  classes  of  goods,  one  for  twice  the  distance  for 
the  same  charge  in  both  instances  ? — I do  not  grasp 
your  point. 

1272.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  don’t  ask  that  the  English 
manufacturer’s  rate  should  be  as  high  as  yours  ; what 
you  ask  is  that  yours  should  be  as  low  as  his  ? — I ask 
equality  for  the  same  place.  We  don’t  know  where 
the  difference  goes  in  the  through  rate.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  the  Irish  railway  companies  sink  the 
local  rate.  It  is  only  from  the  Clearing  House  it 
could  be  ascertained. 

1273.  Mr.  Sexton. — Then  I suppose  we  will  have  it 
from  the  Clearing  House?— In  the  case  of  the  City  cl 
Dublin,  into  which  I have  gone,  the  rate  is  highly 
competitive.  We  have  a water  rate,  and  the  three 
large  railway  companies  fight  for  the  traffic,  and, 
therefore,  I take  that  Dublin  as  a competitive  station 
would  be  probably  the  lowest,  and  we  base  our  rate  on 
Dublin.  Therefore,  I take  it  that  the  low  through 
rate  given  in  the  instances  I have  set  forth  must  be  a 
sinking  of  the  rate  by  the  Irish  companies. 

1274.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Do  yon  think  it  pos- 
sible, under  the  present  system  of  private  manage- 
ment, where  the  directors  have  to  try  and  reconcile, 
so  to  speak,  two  antagonistic  interests,  the  interests. 
°*  the  community  and  the  interests  of  the  shareholders 

do  you  think  it  possible  that  under  that  system  of 
private  enterprise  that  any  reduction  of  rates  such  as  . 
you  advocate  could  be  carried  out  ?— I think  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  concern  managed  under  such, 
circumstances  could  possibly  do  it  if  they  are  going  to 

1275.  I quite  agree  with  you : in  your  opinion  State 
remedy  P WOUld  ^ the  °nly  remedy  ?— The  only 

1276.  Mr.  Sexton.— Best  for  the  railway  share- 
holders and  best  for  the  public?— Yes,  as  a railway 
shareholder  and  a manufacturer,  I strongly  favour  it 
If  you  look  at  the  mileage  I think  you  will  find  that, 
there  are  four  large  railway  companies  in  England 
larger  th an  the  whole  twenty-six  companies  in  Ireland 
altogether.  They  are  managed  by  one  Board  of  Direc- 
tors  and  one  General  Manager.  That  must  and  does : 
lead  to  economy. 

1277.  .Ur.  Sexton.— Out  chairman  here  directs  a 
company  that  takes  in  more  revenue  than  all  the  rail- 
S*TiP?nieS  ln,  J,lela;ld.Put  together?— I have  no. 
factorily  ^ that  16  is  comPetent  to  do  it  satis- 

1278.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. -You  saT  that-owlr," 

tbe  Prohibitive  charges  of  the  Great  Southern  and 

II  estern  Railway  your  trade  is  practically  confined  to 

that  is,  at  Richhi.ll,  m the  County  of  Armagh, 
lancf  GrSt  WesteST 

h,gt  *"*•**-  « <****. 

and  w«*en>  lM»*y 
charges,  and  to  a certain  extent  the  Midland  charm*/ 
were  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  Great  Northin’ 
is^our^pinfom  W°UM  ^ duplicated  or  treble.d  ?— THat‘ 
1281.  You  complain  of  the  cost  and  inconvenience  to 

notIfnTr-  SUbjeCted  °wi"=  t0  ffiost  of  the  raihvaya 
not  doing  their  own  carting  ? — Yes. . . . 

,,, 12/2;  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  the  difference  of 
the  rate  charged  by.  the  Great  Northern -Railway  hdifoh 
includes  cartages,  as  compared  with  the  rate*  and 
cartages  of  the  Great  .Southern  and,  Western  Railway 
Company? — Some  ten  years  ago,  when  I was  livin'*  in 
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Belfast,  the  practice  with  i 


you  press  for  it? — I don’t  want  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  do  any  work  that  is  a losing  one.  The  whole 


ried  their  own  goods  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  of  argument  is  against  that,  but  it  appears 

and  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  sent  m a^  ^ tx,  me  tfiat  a first-class  concern  such  as  the  Great 


all  the  stuff  carried,  and  got  a drawback,  or  rebate  of 
2s.  a ton  at  the  end  of  the  month  for  doing  the  work, 
because  the  Great  Northern  rates  to  their  stations 
include  collection  and  delivery. 

1283.  The  Chairman. — That  2s.  was  allowed  to  eveiy- 
body  who  carted  their  own  goods  ? Precisely. 

1284.  That  was  well  known  to  the  trade'— I es. 


Northern  Railway  Company  would  not  do  this  work 
if  it  was  a losing  work. 

1299.  You  do  know  with  regard  to  some  Companies 
you  have  got,  at  any  rate,  that  so  far  as  carrying  is 
concerned  they  have  the  difficulty  that  they  have  to 
deliver  large  quantities  of  goods,  whereas  they  have 
no  corresponding  loads  to  take  back  in  collecting,  and 


1285.  Colonel  H utclieson  I>0®  therefore^  service  is  a one-sided  one  by  which  it  is 

ider  other  cirucmstances? — It  costs  me  loui  oi anv  at,  all — are  vou  aware 


under  other  cirucmstances?— It  ersts  me  oat  or  yery  difficult  to  get  any  mouey  at  all— are  you  aware 

times  as  much  m money,  because  I don  t ge  p - q{  am  n04  aware  of  that.  I am  aware  that 

against  it.  , ..  what  large  English  Companies  do,  and  one  large 

1286  The  Cfmtm^-Why  dcnt  ^ ^ in  Company  in  Ireland  does-and  I have  a very  strong 

tS  Penmen  l£e  traffic  : for  four  railways  and  opinion  in  my  own  mind  that  the  work  is  not  unproht- 

the  canal.  I have  not  an£  ’“f  ‘ i “ 1300.  May  not  the  fact  of  the  English  Companies 

these  matters  during  the  earh  ir  p t a certain  extent,  to  the  desire  to 

keep  horses,  of  ^ dTv  totato  e^ch  one  load  get  additional  traffic,  and  iheir  willingness  to  sink 

keep  four  horses  waiting  all  daj  to  .ake  eacn  * cerfcain  amount  of  the  expenses  in  carting,  just  as 

^dways.  o{  loads?— We  they  would  sink  a certain  amount  of  the  expenses  in 

1287  I think  youl-ave  * " , °ft  onefor  the  advertising?-!  don’t  think  the  English  Companies 

generally  have  a lot Jor •*». do  work  on  these  lines.  I am  certain  the  Great 
Canal  Company.  Reside*,  the  e are*  ^ the  eon.  Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ireland,  wtio  pay  six 
in  the  system  of  „ f lost*-  vou  then  bring  and  a quarter  per  cent,  to  their  shareholders,  do  not. 

it”,  L * I P*  1 p.efiS  to  ui  ce  on  «*  a~t  North,™  of 

”»  to^oiS‘°tamMEVthi“tort  ”1  .’wS/To.  think  they  male  a profit  on  Mt  «*• 

“ryS'.fd  fhl  25  c“hte?M%..  Wallis,  have  the  ady.n^ 

cLpanrts,  I don,  » why  lh,  nth..  h-f.  g *£* - 


large  companies  here  won  t do  it. 

1288.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  carted  m 

Belfast?— Yes ; but  we  had  only  one  Railway  to  serve, 
and  we  have  four  here,  and  the  canal.  , 

1289.  There  is  more  than  one  railway  in  Ueltast  f 

1290.  Three?— Yes  : but  we  did  little  with  one.  The 


goods  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  they  might  have 
id  in  facilities  for  dealing  with  railway  work  while  doing 
serve,  other  kinds  of  work? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  say  it  is 
the  business  of  the  three  great  Irish  Railway  Com- 
st?—  panies  running  out  of  Dublin  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  Wallis. 

The  1303.  You  object  to  their  making  arrangements  with 
little  Messrs.  Wallis?— No,  but  I advance  it;  I approve 


Great  Western  Railway  of  England  have  very  little  Messrs.  Wallis  V-No,  but  1 advance  »;  i appiove 

^rSStr£US[inUl  fo?rhflot,“Si‘*eL%tron  “Yak  Don't  you  flunk  it  possible  that  two  or  three 
1 dumTfnr  the  Dublin  traffic.  Railway  Companies  can  go  to  a set  of  Dublin  carters, 

8 1291  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe— As  to  the  owner’s  like  Messrs.  Wallis,  who  are  a large  firm,  and  be  able 
risk  and  the  company’s  risk,  is  the  rate  for  the  com-  to  say  to  them  : ‘ You  can  do  this  business  better  for 
S nanv’s  risk  so  hiX  in  Tour  opinion,  that  it  prohibits  Us  than  we  can  do  it  ourselves,  because  if  you  deal 
pa°J.  t yiifieiv-nt.  "eoods  caring  to  go  to  the  ex-  with  two,  three,  or  four  of  us  you  can  keep  a large 

Pu  f +.  company's  rate? — We  nearly  send  number  of  horses  and  carters,  and  we  cannot  do  the 

alTour  «<£ds  £eept  wire  m'attresses,  at  the  company’s  same  thing  for  ourselves  separately  ” ?— That  is  what 
all  our  goods,  e ep  j-  want  them  to  do.  I want  the  Railway  Companies 

11 1292.  That  entails  a considerably  heavier  charge  on  to  make  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wallis  to  do  the 
the  goods  to  the  consumer? — Yes;  but  furniture  is  a work.  ,r  , , . , , , . 


very  aimcuit.  ciass  oi  noun.,  — .■  - — - a 

would  entirely  orerlap  the  profit  or  advantage  gamed 
by  taking  the  other  rate. 

‘ 1293  Don’t  you  think  the  Railway  Companies,  a* 
public  carriers,  are  bound  to  take  more  care  than  they 
do  ; they  seem  indifferent  about  handling  the  stuff. 


I want  them  to  do.  I want  the  Railway  Companies 
to  make  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Wallis  to  do  the 
work. 

The  Chairman— Yes,  that  is  what  he  wants. 

1305.  Mr.  Aspinall—  But  Messrs.  Wallis  do  this 
work  at  present  ?— Yes,  but  they  arrange  with  me, 
and  make  me  pay  for  it. 

1306.  You  would  not  object  to  that  work  being  done 
by  Messrs.  Wallis,  provided  it  was  dealt  with  as  part 


if  Jjarried  at  owner’s  risk,  but  when  it  is  conveyed  0f  the  railway  service  ?— Quite 
at  their  own  risk  they  take  precious  good  care  to  1307.  All  you  want  is  to  f 
look  after  it?— I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  indiffer-  don’t  want  to  have  a third 
e jjj  both  cases.  transaction.  ( 

1294.  Even  if  it  is  carried  at  their  own  risk? — Yes.  1308.  Mr.  Sexton. — A third 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 


1307.  All  you  want  is  to  get  C and  D rates?— I 
don’t  want  to  have  a third  party  coming  into  the 
transaction. 

1308.  Mr.  Sexton— A.  third  independent  party?— 
Yes. 

1309.  Mr.  Aspinall— You  desire  to  get  the  whole 


1295.  Dealing  with  the  carting  question,  yesterday,  thing  done  by  one  hand,  and  you  don’t  care  whether 

-you  said  something  that  would  convey  that  you  had  the  cartage  is  done  by  a private  firm  in  Dublin  or 
paid  twice  over  ior  some  of  tne  carting — did  you  mean  bv  the  Railway  Company  ? — Not  a bit.  I have  tried 
that?— No.  to  urge  that  Messrs.  Wallis  should  make  an  arrange- 

1296.  You  did  not  mean  that  if  yon  had  goods  rnent  of  the  kind. 

-carried  to  or  from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  1310.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  rates  were  out 
station  by  Messrs.  Wallis,  you  had  to  pay  both  the  0f  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  goods;  you  did  not 
Company  and  Messrs.  Wallis? — No.  put  that  forward  seriously  as  being  a question  that 

1297.  You  would  like,  first,  the  Railway  Companies  the  Railway  Companies  could  always  consider — I mean 

to  do  their  own  carrying,  on  account  of  the  great  to  say  that  there  must  sometimes  be  some  regard  paid 

convenience— that  is  your  point?— Yes,  and  the  trans-  to  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  irrespective  of  the 

action  is  a cleaner  one  altogether,  especially  if  any-  value  of  the  goods? — Yes,  I admit  that.  Railway 
thing  gets  lost— and  we  have  to  complain  of  grvoil.s  Companies  must  live,  and  there  are  reasonable  charges 
getting  lost  every  day.  It  is  a most  inconvenient  and  unreasonable  ones. 

thing  to  have  to  go  to  a carter  and  say,  “ Did  you  de-  1311.  But  you  would  not  put  that  forward  as  being 

liver  these  things  to  the  Company.”  I had  to  employ  a thing  which  they  should  consider  always  in  fixing 

a private  carter  some  time  ago,  and  after  a week  the  their  rates? — My  argument  is  this,  that  dealing  with 
customer  said  he  did  not  get  the  goods,  and  we  this  low  standard  of  goods  manufactured  at  Richhill, 
subsequently  found  them  in  an  auctioneer’s  sale  shop  if  the  traffic  is  good  and  profitable  for  the  Great 
in  Dublin.  That  is  a nice  way  to  conduct  business.  Northern  Company,  who  willingly,  and  without  any 

1298.  If  it  was  shown  that  the  carting  of  goods  pressure,  make  an  allowance  and  give  a reduction  of 
from  the  railway  stations  to  or  from  your  premises  twenty  per  cent.,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  right  if 

as  unremunerative  to  the  Railway  Company,  would  the  same  thing  held  good  over  the  other  Companies. 
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1312.  Does  it  follow? — It  ought  to.  I am  perfectly 
•certain  that  the  directors  and  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  are  gentlemen  who  know 
their  business. 

1313.  Where  is  your  own  factory  for  furniture  ? — 
We  have  a factory  in  Stafford-street,  Dublin. 

1314.  Have  you  anything  in  the  North  of  Ireland? 
— Yes,  at  Richhill,  in  Armagh. 

1315.  Where  does  you  raw  material  come  from? — 
Principally  from  Newry  for  Richhill  factory. 

1316.  It  is  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Newry  ? — Yes. 

1317.  Would  not  you  gain  by  the  through  rates  to 
Armagh  ? — No.  I don’t  think  we  get  it  at  a through 
rate. 

1318.  Why  not  ? — Because  the  stuff  is  bought  from 
the  local  merchants  at  Newry. 

1319.  You  get  it  through  the  carriage  of  these  goods 
from  Liverpool  to  Armagh. 

Tl te  Chairman. — He  buys  in  Newry. 

1320.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Supposing  you  bought  this 
material  you  use  in  England,  would  not  you  be  able 
to  get  it  brought  to  Armagh  at  through  rates  and  get 
the  advantage? — I don’t  know.  We  don’t  buy  it  in 
Liverpool,  so  I cannot  answer  you.  My  argument  is, 
we  are  so  suspicious  of  these  through  rates  to  the  ul- 
terior, and  so  doubtful  about  them,  that  we  would 
rather  that  they  were  stopped  entirely.  They  are  a 
•convenience  to  me,  and  a great  convenience  to  me  in 
many  ways,  particularly  with  Warrington  traffic; 
but  they  are  so  dangerous  that  I would  rather  dispose 
of  them  altogether. 

1321.  As  a man  interested  in  furniture,  no  doubt 
you  import  large  quantities  of  wire  mattresses  from 
Warrington? — No,  the  wire  only. 

1322.  And  you  make  up  the  frame  here? — Yes. 

1323.  You  do  the  same  thing  from  Birmingham? — 
No  ; we  have  no  connection  with  Birmingham. 

1324.  You  get  all  the  stuff  from  Warrington? — 
Yes. 

1325.  There  you  find  the  through  rate  a great  ad- 
vantage?— We  have  not  it  from  Warrington.  We 
get  the  stuff  at  Dublin.  I have  no  objection  to  the 
through  rates  into  ports,  but  it  is  from  the  Irish  ports 
out  that  they  do  the  damage. 

1326.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  wire  mattresses 
direct  from  Warrington  to  Dublin?— No;  we  make 
them  in  Dublin. 

1327.  You  get  the  wire,  and  make  them  up? — We 
get  the  wire  rolled  in  coils. 

_ 1328.  This  is  really  a manufactured  article,  made 
m this  country? — Undoubtedly. 

1329.  In  connection  with  this  list  of  rates  that  you 
put  in,  comparing  the  through  rates  with  the  local 
rates,  in  a great  many  cases  the  difference  is  shown 
to  places  where  you  have  to  compete  with  sea  car- 
nage ? — Yes. 

1330.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  through  rates  should 
be  put  up,  and  made  equal  to  the  local  rates?— In 
my  view,  if  it  pays  railway  companies  to  carry  to 
those  stations  where  water  carriage  competes  with 
them,  if  it  pays  them  to  carry  a through  traffic  at  a 
low  rate,  they  should  also  carrv  local  traffic  at  similar 
rates. 

1331.  Do  you  want  the  local  rates  to  go  down? — 
Yes. 

1332.  If  they  are  to  go  down,  who  is  to  bear  the 
loss  ? — There  seems  no  alternative. 

1333.  Mr.  Sexton. — Except  public  ownership? — 
Yes.  of  course. 

1334.  Mr.  Aspinall. — If  it  resulted  in  a verv  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  railway  companies,  have  you  snv 
suggestion  as  to  how  that  loss  could  be  made  up?— 
Oh  I illustrate  the  plan  here.  I say  that  the  Irish 
railways  should  be  converted  into  one  system. 

1335.  Have  you  estimated  what  the  saving  would 
be  from  that  amalgamation— you  as  connected  with 
this  Association?— Of  course,  the  matter  is  working 
>,n  nund,  but  we  have  not  come  to  anything 
uefinite.  I estimate  that  there  would  be  a quarter  of 
n million  of  money  saved. 


1336.  Supposing  your  figure  of  a quarter  of  a n 
lion  to  be  right,  have  you  ever  divided  the  to 
ronnage  of  goods  carried  over  all  the  Irish  railw, 
into  that  quarter  of  a million,  so  as  to  ' 
assign  hbw  much  you  would  be  able  to  red; 
per  ton  to  a particular  place  ?— Well,  I 
that  calculation. 

1337.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  si 
a calculation  were  made?— Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly 


to  be  able  I 
the  rai 
never  mac 


1338.  But  you  have  not  made  it? — I have  not  gone 
into  the  calculation. 

1339.  When  you  speak  of  a quarter  of  a million,  do 
you  mean  that  it  is  your  personal  idea  or  that 
your  Association  has  gone  into  the  figures.  How  do 
you  mean  that  it  is  your  personal  idea  or  that 
opinion,  judging  by  the  cost  of,  I don’t  know  how 
many,  boards  of  directors,  and  working  out  that,  they 
cost  on  an  average  £5,000  each ; and  then  you  have 
the  additional  staff  of  the  place,  too.  I have  not  the 
absolute  figures,  but  I know  that  the  charges  are 
enormous — they  must  be  enormous. 

1340.  Has  your  Association  endeavoured  in  any  way 
to  show  what  the  resulting  economy  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  passenger  traffic  ? — They  have. 

1341.  And  for  every  ton  of  goods  and  package  car- 
ried?—They  have  ; and  I believe  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  will  be  examined  before  you,  and  will 
give  you  that  information. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

1342.  You  complain  of  the  cost  of  sending  over  fur- 
niture at  the  company’s  risk,  and  yet  you  think  the 
risk  so  great  that  you  don’t  take  it  yourself— •am  I 
right  in  that? — Well,  the  difference  between  the  com- 
pany’s risk  and  the  owner’s  risk  is  so  small  that  it  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  take  the  risk  ourselves. 

1343.  I thought  you  complained  that  the  rate  at 

the  company's  risk  was  excessive? — Both  are  excessive 
rates.  The  rate  from  London  to  Dublin,  at  the 
owner’s  risk,  is  80s.  10d.,  and  the  rate  at  the  com- 

pany’s risk  is  100s.  lOd. 

1344.  As  a large  manufacturer — as  I presume  you 
are — have  you  ever  found  out  what  it  would  cost  you 
if  you  insured  in  Lloyd's,  or  in  an  ordinary  insurance 
company,  and  then  took  the  risk  yourself— insured  on 
a floating  policy  ? — I have  not.  I am  afraid  it  would 
lead  to  a lot  of  disputes. 

1345.  You  are  not  aware  that  is  done  very  fre- 
quently by  large  companies  and  by  large  manufac- 
turers?—I was  not  aware  of  it ; and  I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  bringing  if.  under  my  notice. 

1346.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  anyone  like  yourself,  who 
wants  to  deliver  his  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  rate, 
and  to  the  smallest  customer — is  it  not  your  first  duty 
to  see  how  you  can  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  within 
your  own  reach  ? — I don’t  know  ; I am  afraid  it  would 
be  a very  troublesome  experiment.  We  would  have  the 
broken  goods  lying  for  a month  for  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  inspect.  I am  afraid  it  would  not  work. 

1347.  You  have  set  up  a manufactory  at  Richhill, 
county  of  Armagh? — Yes. 

1348.  And  the  goods  that  you  manufacture  there — 
where  are  they  principally  sent  to  in  Ireland  ? — Well, 
we  send  them  where  we  can — where  the  railway  rates 
admit  of  it.  We  send  them  to  every  town  in  Ireland 
with  a population  of  2,000  and  upwards,  and  where 
the  railway  rates  admit  of  our  selling  them. 

1349.  You  have  told  us  that  there  are  onlv  two  rail- 
way companies  that  give  you  a reduction  of  20  or  25 
per  cent.  ? — There  are  only  two. 

1350.  Then,  that  means  that  Richhill  supplies  the 
districts  of  those  two  railways? — Yes.  Oh,  we  are 
not  exclusively  shut  out.  We  don’t  suffer  so  much  in 
the  Midland  counties.  Our  extreme  points  are  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Tipperary. 
These  are  the  four  counties  that  we  have  the  most 
difficulty  about.  We  send  little  or  none  ’here  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  high  rates. 

1351.  I take  it  that  you  don’t  ship  any  furniture 
at  all  from  Richhill  to  England  or  abroad  ?— We  do 
not. 

1352  Then  your  industry  is  only  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  itself  ?— Precisely. 

1353.  You  advocate  very  strongly  that  there  should  » 

be  no  through  rates,  and  that  there  should  be  a mile-  0 
age  rate  practically  over  every  line  ?— Yes.  „ 

1354.  Wouldn’t  that  mean  that  vou  could  not  pos-  r. 
sibly  ever  deliver  from  Richhill  to  Cork,  or  to  Tralee 

or  anywhere  in  the  South  or  West,  and  that  you 
would  raise  small  industries  in  all  those  poor  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

1355.  That’s  your  argument  ?— That’s  my  argu- 
ment. • ' H 

1356.  Therefore,  the  people  in  all  those  districts 

would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  goods?— I don’t 
admit  that.  T don’t  admit  that  the  mileage  rate 
would,  under  those  circumstances,  if  properly  sot  up 
be  equal  to  the  rate  at  present  in  force.  ‘ " 

135Y  Tn  your  evidence  to  the  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Sexton,  you  strongly  advocated1  a central 


0:1.  16,  1!I0S. 

Mr.  M~ 
O’Dea,  J.r.. 
Irish  Reform 
Association. 


Owner’s  risk- 
and  Company's 
risk  rates. 


commended. 
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- organisation,  and  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways? 

vet.  jo,  i yuo  

1358.  Your  principal  argument  is  that  it  would  do 
O’Doft,  3.P.,  away  with  thirty  managers,  300  directors,  and  save 
Irish  Reform  £250,000? — That’s  my  argument. 

Association.  1359.  Does  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  a greater 
Savinas  extent  in  the  economy  and  management  of  a large 

effected  by  manufacturing  concern — say  your  own  particular 
State  purchase  business.  If,  instead  of  being  at  Richhill,  where  you 
of  railways.  say  your  furniture  is  all  made  of  timber  which  you 
have  to  import,  it  was  in  Dublin,  don’t  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  produce  that  furniture  not  at 
20  per  cent.,  but  at  50  per  cent.,  less  cost,  so  that  you 
could  deliver  it  all  over  Ireland? — No;  the  labour 
difficulty  would  arise. 

1360.  Is  not  the  organisation  of  a manufacturing 
concern  more  important  than  the  organisation  of  rail- 
ways?— I don’t  think  so. 

1361.  I only  want  to  bring  out  that  your  views  as 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  industries  of  Ireland  do 
not  seem  to  agree  with  your  views  on  railways.  You 
are  quite  clear  that  if  all  the  railways  of  Ireland 
were  under  one  management  it  would  be  much  better. 
Now,  why  do  you  say  that  the  industries  of  Ireland 
would  not  be  very  much  increased  and  enlarged  and 
benefit  Ireland  if  centralised  at  a few  places  at  seaports 
rather  than  inland  ? — It  might  be  desirable,  for  many 
reasons,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  We  would  be 
very  anxious  to  have  ship-building  in  Dublin  on  a 
large  scale,  but  we  are  not  able  to  do  it.  We  have  not 
the  labour  to  do  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Rich- 
hill.  This  trade  in  Richhill — at  this  particular  place 
— has  existed  for  a hundred  years.  Every  man  and 
boy  in  the ''district  is  an  artisan  in  this  particular 
branch,  in  which  labour  is  cheap  and  the  taxes  and 
rents  are  extremely  low.  A workman  in  Richhill  gets 
a comfortable  house  and  a bit  of  land  for  Is.  6d.  a 
week,  and  he  has  to  pay  5s.  in  Dublin. 

1362.  But  you  are  trying  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany to  give  such  low  rates  that  you  will  be  able  to 
prevent  the  manufacturers  competing  with  you  at 
Richhill.  You  want  to  get  an  advantage  in  sending 
the  goods  from  this  particular  district? — We  would 
very  much  prefer  to  manufacture  them  in  Dublin  if  it 
were  possible  to  produce  at  as  low  a price  as  at  Rich- 
■hill,  but  we  found  it  impossible.  I tried  it,  and  I 
brought  a family  from  Richhill,  and  we  found  that 
with  the  heavy  rent,  the  heavy  taxes,  and  the  heavy 
cost  of  living  in  Dublin,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
produce  the  goods  at  anything  like  the  price. 

1363.  You  want  to  get  the  furniture  made  at  Rich- 
hill delivered  at  Cork  or  Tralee  instead  of  these  par- 
ticular places  having  small  industries.  You  say  you 
want  to  get  these  small  industries  all  over  the  country  ? 
— I do. 

1364.  Why  do  you  urge  on  the  railway  companies 

to  give  special  rates  so  as  to  cut  that  little  industry 
out  when  you  Object  to  a large  central  one  in  Dublin  ? 
— I do  not  catch  your  point.  I do  not  know 

1365.  I only  want  to  see  on  what  your  case  rests. 
Would  the  man  on  the  spot  still  have  some  advantage, 
no  matter  how  low  the  rate? — Undoubtedly. 

1366.  Lord  Pirrie. — How  can  he?  He  has  already 
told  us  that  the  raw  material  comes  in,  and  at  Rich- 
hill he  is  just  at  the  place  where  the  raw  material  is 
supplied  cheapest,  and  I cannot  see  why  he  does  make 
Richhill  the  centre  of  production  for  all  the  furniture 
required  in  Ireland  if  he  could  get  a special  railway 
rate.  That  is  what  I understand.  At  Richhill  they 
only  make  a certain  class.  They  do  not  make  general 
furniture. 

1367.  Chairman. — One  class  ? 

1368.  Lord  Pirrie. — How  many  men  do  you  em- 
ploy ? — About  fifty. 

1369.  Well,  now,  I only  ask  for  the  sake  of  infor- 
mation, do 'these  reduced  rates  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent.'  which  you  have  arranged  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  for  your  industry  appear 
in  the  rate-book  so  that  any  other  manufacturer  can 
see  what  is  the  rate  you  are  getting  ?— That  is  so. 
-They  all,  get  the  advantage. 

1370.  It  is  actually  written  in  at  the  station  ?— It 
is  on  the  rate-book.  They  all  get  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  preferential  about  it.  There  are  several  other 
makers,  and  they  all  get  the  rate. 

1371.  Chairman.— You  have  a great  affection  for 


two  models — the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the 
Post  Office.  Now  the  Post  Office  gives  a preference? 
— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

1372.  Is  not  the  rate  for  a letter  very  reasonable  ? — 
It  is. 

1373.  Do  you  know  that  they  carry  a.  newspaper  for 
a halfpenny  ? — I am  aware  of  it. 

1374.  Why  should  not  they  carry  a letter  for  a half- 
penny?— I am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

1375.  Is  not  the  service  precisely  the  same  in  carry- 
ing a letter  and  a newspaper  ? — Perhaps  it  is. 

1376.  Do  not  you  know  ? — I could  not  be  clear  on 
that  point. 

1377.  You  post  a letter  and  you  post  a newspaper 
to  any  part  of  Ireland  and  they  are  delivered  by  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  service  performed  is  precisely  the 
same? — Apparently  so. 

1378.  Is  not  it  so? — I really  think  a Post  Office  man 
would  be  the  authority  for  that. 

1379.  I thought  any  individual  in  this  room  would 

be  able  to  answer  that  question.  You  use  the  Post. 
Office  for  your  model,  and  it  makes  a difference?— 
My  argument  is  this 

1380.  Just  answer  the  question  first  and  then  you 
can  give  an  explanation. — You  must  not  take  me  out- 
side my  line.  You  must  keep  within  my  line.  My 
argument  is  that  the  poor  man  gets  the  transit  of  a. 
letter  for  one  penny  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  millionaire  his  thousand  letters. 

1381.  And  they  make  no  difference  .in  treatment  ? — 
No. 

1382. 1 am  putting  it  that  they  do  make  a difference. 

I will  go  a little  further.  I suppose  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  if  the  Post  Office  had  a separate  depart- 
ment for  letters  and  for  newspapers  they  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  the  newspapers  at  a profit? — I could 
not  answer  that  question. 

1383.  Will  you  agree  that  as  they  are  both  done  by 
the  same  department  and  at  the  same  time,  that  work- 
ing the  two  together  there  is  a profit  ? — That  is  beyond 
question,  I believe. 

1384.  And,  therefore,  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
consider  that  any  advance  in  the  rate  for  a newspaper 
would  kill  the  traffic.  I mean  to  say  that  if  they  did 
advance  the  rate,  as  you  want  to  equalise  rates  on 
railways — if  they  advanced  the  newspaper  rate  to  a 
penny  it  would  kill  the  trade? — I have  no  doubt  it 
would  injure  it.  Newspapers  would  still  be  sent. 

1385.  I mean  to  say  that  a penny  postage  on  a half- 
penny paper  does  not  seem  reasonable? — No,  when 
you  get  it  done,  for  a halfpenny. 

1386.  Then  this  carrying  department  do  make  a. 
difference  in  the  particular  business  that  they  per- 
form?—They  do  in  their  classes,  not  as  between  the 
large  man  and  the  small  man,  which  is  my  argument. 

I am  perfectly  prepared  to  have  different  classifica- 
tion. We  admit  that  all  goods  cannot  be  carried  at 
the  same  rate.  I suppose  there  would  be  ten  classes 
of  rates.  That  is  your  argument,  not  mine. 

1387.  I put  it  to  you  yesterday,  and  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it,  that  taking 
into  consideration  the  conditions  of  traffic,  and  the 
volume  of  traffic,  that  the  railway  companies  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  making  preferential  rates? — I do 
not  admit  that. 

1388.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  general  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  on  the  capital  of  Irish  railways?— I be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  will  be 
able  to  give  that,  if  you  have  not  it  already. 

1389.  You  have  not  any  idea? — I have  an  idea. 
Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  .is  about  four  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

1390.  You  say  you  make  about  12£  per  cent,  on 
your  business?— I said  “gross.”  I am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  contradict  you. 

1391.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  consider,  from  one  year’s 
end  to  the  other,  the  services  done,  by  the  Post  Office 
to  a man  in  conveying  his  correspondence,  business 
and  private,  is  the  same  class  of  service  as  carrying  a 
newspaper? — I do  not  think  so. 

1392.  Chairman. — Why  ? — Because  I do  not  think  it 
is  as  carefully  and  accurately  done. 

1393.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  he  transacts  his  business 
by  his  letters?— I never  did  contend  that  all  goods 
should  be  carried  in  the  same  class  or  at  the  same 
rate.  What  I do  contend  is  that  the  large  man  should 
not  get  preferential  treatment  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  small.  That  is  my  argument. 
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1394.  Chairman. — I think  you  appear  before  this 
Commission  representing  the  Irish  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Association? — Yes. 

1395.  Is  that  an  incorporated  company? — It  is. 

1395a.  When  was  it  incorporated? — We  received  our 

certificate  of  incorporation  on  31st  July  last. 

1396.  What  brought  the  Association  into  being? — 
The  first  real  beginning  was  the  Irish  Industrial  Con- 
ference which  was  held  at  Cork  last  year,  and  at  it 
we  had  representatives  of  practically  every  interest 
in  Ireland,  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland,  and  a 
number  of  matters  dealing  with  the  Irish  industrial 
■question  in  general  were  discussed  at  that  conference, 
and.  to  make  it  unlike  so  many  conferences  that  end 
with  the  closing  of  the  conference  we  decided  that 
something  practical  should  be  done,  and  the  delegates 
considered  that  the  most  practical  thing  to  do  was  to 
form  an  All-Ireland  Association,  which  this  incor- 
porated Association  now  is. 

1397.  You  agreed  that  the  Association,  instead  of 
having  different  sections  in  different  parts  of  the 
■country,  should  represent  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — That 
both  should  exist.  That  there  should  be  local  associa- 
tions and  one  central  body. 

1398.  Now,  what  are  the  principal  functions  that 
this  Association  was  to  perform  ? — To  inquire  into 
and  negotiate  questions  of  transit ; obtain  and  register 
an  Irish  trade  mark  ; grant  the  use  of  that  trade 
mark  to  bona  fide  Irish  manufacturers  for  them  to 
brand  their  manufactures  with  it,  so  that  the  public 
may  be  enabled  to  identify  genuine  Irish-made  goods  ; 
take  legal  proceedings  when  necessary  against  any 
person,  persons,  or  incorporated  body  detected  in- 
fringing or  illegally  using  the  registered  trade  mark 
of  this  Association  ; also  so  to  do  against  any  person, 
persons,  or  incorporated  body  which  wrongly  describes 
goods  manufactured  or  sold  by  them,  or  gives  false 
guarantees  with  regard  to  the  same  ; as  well . as  to 
consider  and  deal  with  all  matters  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  manufactures  and  industries  which 
may  be  brought  under  its  notice  by  its  members  or 
by  any  local  Industrial  Development  Association. 

1399.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
We  are  more  directly  concerned  with  your  first  func- 
tion— that  is  to  inquire  into  and  negotiate  questions 
of  traffic  ? — Yes. 

1399a.  You  are  not  a trader  ?— No,  I am  not. 

1400.  And,  therefore,  you  do  not  come  here  with 
any  practical  evidence  as  to  revision  of  fares  and 
charges  ? — No.  We  prefer  only  to  give  one  or  two 
examples  to  prove  our  contentions. 

1401.  What  is  your  first  contention  ? — That  owing 
to  the  existing  scale  of  Irish  railway  rates  it  is  im- 
possible, in  many  cases,  for  a trader  in  Ulster  to  sell 
nis  goods  in  Munster,  and  vice  versa. 

1402.  What  is  the  second? — That  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing through  rates  into  Ireland,,  cross-channel 
firms  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  place  their  goods 
in  Irish  towns  at  lower  transit  rates  than 
their  Irish  competitors.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  unfair 
to  Irish  traders  that  the  Irish  railway  companies 
should  enter  into  arrangements  with  cross-Channel 
railway  and  steampacket  companies,  whereby  a pre- 
ference is  given  to  through  trade.  Fourthly,  it  is 
impossible  to.  procure  details  from  the  Irish  railway 
companies  of  the  proportion  of  those  through  rates 
paid  to  them.  Fifthly,  that  the  giving  of  internal 
preferential  or  special  rates  does  not  benefit  Irish 
traders  in  general.  Sixthly,  that  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion is  too  expensive,  and  is  unsuitable  as  a tribunal, 
for  traders  to  appeal  to  for  redress  against  railway 
companies.  Seventhly,  that  the  difference  between 
the  scale  of  charges  of  the  Irish  railway  companies 
for  the  conveyance  of  small  and  large  quantities  is 
excessive,  and  acts  unfairly  in  the  case  of  the  forme.- 
class  of  goods.  Eighthly,  that  Irish  railway  com- 
panies should  be  compelled  to  collect  and  deliver  con 
signments  sent  over  their  lines,  and  that  the  charge 
for  collection  and  delivery  should  be  included  with 
the  charge  for  transit. 

1403.  Just  go  back  to  the  first  and  second  conten- 
tions that  you  .urge.  Can  you  give  us  any  proofs  of 
your  statement  ?—  As  proof  of  the  first  'contention, 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  certain  cases,  for 
Irish  manufacturers  in  Ulster  to  do  business  in 
Munster,  we  quote- one  example.  That  is,  that  there 
is  a firm  i ill  Belfast  who  manufacture  soap  powder. 
This  soap  powder-  is  sold  at  about  one-'thi'rd  of  the 


price  of  soap  ; but  having  endeavoured  to  get  the  “ 

Irish  railway  companies  to  meet  them  in  the  matter,  Biordan, , 
and  give  them  a rate  which  would  enable  them  to  sell  ThelriY 
their  powder  outside  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bel-  industrial 
fast,  they  have  been  met  with  the  answer  that  this  Development 
would  necessitate  a meeting  of  all  the  railway  and  Association, 
steamboat  managers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  strike  . . . . , 

a new  rate,  and,  consequently,  they  could  do  nothing  r"ts  roug 
in  the  matter. 

1404.  Have  you  any  correspondence  to  show  that  ? 

— I have.  This  is  a letter  ( handing  in  letter). 

1405.  The  manufacturers  of  the  soap  powder  that 
you  refer  to  have  given  notice  to  the  Secretary  that 
they  intend  to  give  evidence  themselves,  and,  there- 
fore, I do  not  propose  to  ask  any  questions  upon  the 
letter  ? — Yes. 

1406.  You  only  know  it  at  second-hand — only  what 
they  have  written? — That  is  all. 

1406a.  I think  it  will  be  better  to  ask  the  people 
themselves? — They  placed  the  matter  before  us  in  the 
first  instance. 

1407.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  other  case? — As  an  Cross-Channel 
example  of  the  effect  of  through  rates  being  lowi  on  preferential 
goods  brought  into  Ireland,  bacon  is  forwarded  from  tllrough  rates- 
Cork  to  Tipperary  at  a cost  of  14s.  10d.,  but  if  sent 

from  Liverpool  to  Tipperary  via  Cork,  the  freight  is 
Only  14s.  4d. 

1408.  How  does  it  go  from  Liverpool  ?— To  Cork. 

1409.  And  how  is  it  sent  from  Cork  ? — Over  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

1409a.  To  Tipperary? — Yes.  The  railway  carriage 
is  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases. 

1410.  Do  these  rates  apply  to  the  same  quantities? 

—They  do. 

1411.  You  are  sure  of  that? — The  quantity  is  over 
six  tons.  I am  not  perfectly  sure  whether  it  is  over 
or  under  six  tons,  but  I am  sure  it  isi  for  the  same 
quantity. 

1412.  Mr.  Sexton. — Not  less  than  six  tons? — Yes. 

1412a.  Chairman. — As  to  the  rate  from  Cork  to  Tip- 
perary, of  14s.  10d.,  is  it  “collected  and  delivered”? 

— No. 

1413.  It  is  a station-to-station  rate? — Station-to- 
station. 

1413a.  Do  you  know  whether  that  particular  rate 
is  limited  to  any  particular  weight?— I believe  it  is. 

1414.  The  figures  in  the  notes  are  14s.  10J.  per  ton 
for  bacon  from  Cork  to  Tipperary,  whilst  from  Liver- 
pool to  Tipperary  via  Cork  the  rate  is  only  14s.  4 d. 

That  is  your  statement? — Yes. 

1415.  Have  you  any  other  instance? — Another  in- 
stance is  that  slates  can  be  carried  at  through  rates 
from  Bangor  in  Wales  to  towns  in  Ireland,  but 
recently,  when  the  owners  of  a slate  quarry  in  West 
Cork  sought  to  procure  a through  rate  from  Skib-- 
berreen  to  Killamey  to  open  up  business  in  the  latter 
town,  they  were  told  that  such  a rate  could  not  bo 
struck,  and  when  we  asked  the  railway  companies 
concerned  to  reconsider  their  decision  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  that  Irish  industry  we  were  met 
with  the  same  reply. 

1416.  Have  you  any  correspondence  ?— -I  have  not  it 
with  me,  but  can  bring  it. 

1416a.  Do  you  remember  which  company  it  was  ? — 

The  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Railway  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  -Western. 

14171  Mir.  Sexton..— There  is  direct  railway  com- 
munication from  Skibbereen  to  Killamey? — Yes. 

1418.  Colonel  Hutcheson  PoS. — Over  the  two  sys- 
tems ? — Yes. 

14.19.  Chairman. — That  is  all  you  have  to  say  with 
regard. to  the  first  and  second'  contention  in  your 
memorandum? — Yes. 

1420.  In  regard  to  the  third  and  fourth  contention? 

—We  feel  that  it  is  a serious  injustice  to  Irish 
traders  that  the  home  railway  companies  should  con- 
sent to  the  striking  of  rates  which  allow  cross-channel 
firms  to  send  their  goods  into  Irish  towns  at  lower 
transit  rates  than  are  afforded  Irish  traders  who  would1 
wish  to  carry  on  a trade  with  these  towns.  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  home  companies  should  carry  Irish 
traders’  goods  at  lower  rates  than  those  charged  onr 
goods  brought  into  Ireland  at  through  rates,  but  we 
do  contend  that  the  home  firms’  goods  should  be  carried 
at  as  favourable  rates.  To  prove  that  the  home  com- 
panies carry  through  goods  at  a much  lower  rato 
than  that  charged  Irish  traders  we  need  only  cite  the- 
following  example.  The  rate  for  flour  and  meal,  from 
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Liverpool  to  Tralee  via  Cork  is  10s.  per  ton  for  six 
ton  lots  and  upwards.  Tliis  rate  includes  harbour 
dues  and  loading  at  Liverpool,  freight  from  Liverpool 
to  Cork,  harbour  dues  and  unloading  at  Cork,  haulage 
from  steamer  to  the  railway  station  at  Cork,  and 
cartage  from  Cork  to  Tralee.  The  harbour  dues  and 
loading  and  unloading  charges  at  Liverpool  and  Cork 
amount  to  2s.  6 d.  per  ton,  leaving  only  7s.  6d.  per 
ton  to  be  shared  between  the  Shipping  and  the  Railway 
Companies.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Railway 
Company's  share  of  that  sum  is  less  than  7s.  6 d.  per 
ton  for  carrying  those  goods  from  Cork  to  Tralee,  but 
the  local  rate  from  Cork  to  Tralee  is  7s.  6 d.  per  ton. 
With  the  object  of  ascertaining  definitely  whether 
or  not  this  contention  was  correct  we  wrote  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  asking 
them  to  inform  us  what  is  the  proportion  they  receive 
from  the  through  rate.  They  replied  that  they  must 
decline  to  give  us  that  information.  That  reply  con- 
firms our  fourth  contention. 

1421.  Of  course,  the  rate  of  10s.  also  applied  to 
wheat? — It  does. 

1422.  And  wheat  is  almost  a necessary  article  of 
import  ? — It  is. 

1423.  You  do  not  grow  sufficient  wheat? — No. 

1423a.  Is  there  much  milling  done  in  this  particular 

district? — There  are  two  or  three  very  large  mills — 
three  very  large  mills  in  Cork. 

1424.  What  is  the  distance  by  railway  from  Cork  to 
Traleei? — I think  it  is  about  seventy  miles. 

Chairman. — Sixty-eight  miles,  I think. 

Mr.  Tatlow.  Eighty-four  miles. 

Witness. — Ninety-four  it  is  according  to  the  Railway 
Guide. 

1425.  Chairman. — Is  that  7s.  6 d.  rate  a station-ro- 
tation rate? — It  is. 

1426.  That  does  not  appear  unreasonable  in  itself?— 
We  use  it  to  prove  our  contention  that  the  Railway 
Companies  get  less  in  the  through  traffic  than  in  the 
local  traffic — that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  through 
goods  at.  a lower  rate  than  local  goods. 

1426a.  Supposing  the  Railway  Companies,  under 
pressure,  advance  the  througli  rates  and  bring  them 
proportionately  up  to  the  local  rate,  what  advantage 
would  you  get  ? — It  would  keep  out  a considerable 
amount  of  foreign  flour  and  assist  our  millers  in  that 
respect. 

1427.  It  would  keep  out  the  wheat  as  well  ? — Wheat 
comes  to  Cork  principally,  I think  I am  right  in 
saying,  in  steamers  direct  from  America.  There  is 
very  little  brought  via  Liverpool. 

1428.  I think  we  were  told  yesterday  that  a large 
proportion,  came  from  Liverpool  ? —I  know  the  Cork 
millers  import  a great  deal  by  direct  steamship  from 
the  States  and  Canada. 

1429.  Of  course',  the  same  rate  would  apply  to  wheat, 
and  flour,  and  meal.  They  are  all  included  in  the  same 
rate? — They  are,  ‘I  think. 

1430.  And  you  say  it  is  almost  a necessity  for 
wheat  to  ho  imported,  because  you  do  not  grow 
sufficient  for  the  population  '■ — It  is. 

1431.  And,  therefore,  if  the  rates  were  advanced  it 
would  penalise  the  rate  for  wheat  ? — It  would,"  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  would  be  counteracted,  +o  a great 
extent,  by  the  direct  importation  of  wheat  from  the 
States.  It  would  not  so  seriously  hurt  Irish  millers, 
or  affect  them  so  seriously. 

1431a.  I do  not  see  what-  your  grievance  is.  Sup- 
posing the  railway  company,  in  their  judgment,  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  take  a lower  proportion  out  of 
Ihe  through  rate,  I do  not  see  what  grievance  you  can 
find  because  the  local  rate  is  higher  ? — We  simply  give 
that  example  to  illustrate  what  is  being  done. 

1432.  I should  have  thought  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  whether  the  local  rate  was  fair  or  reason- 
able?— You  must-  consider  how  it  compares  with  the 
through  rate. 

1433.  But  you  do  not  know  how  it  compares  with 
the  proportion  ? — We  do  not  know  the  proportion. 

1434.  Supposing  it  was  found  that  they  were  getting 
more  than  7s.  bd.  ? — That  is  hardly  possible,  seeing 
that  there  is  only  7s.  6(1.  to  be  shared  between  the 
two  companies. 

Lord  Pirrie. — How  is  that? — There  is  2s.  6 d.  for 
harbour  dues,  and  loading  and  unloading. 

1435.  Supposing  the  harbour  divides  it? — We  know, 
positively,  that  the  Harbour  Board  get  2s.  bd.  out  of 
the  10s.,  so  that  only  leaves  7s.  bd. 

1436.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  think  you  know?— 
We  have  made  inquiries  into  it. 

1437.  I come  back  to  the  question  whether  your 
Association  have  taken  into  consideration  whether  a 


7s.  6 d.  rate  is,  on  the  whole,  a fair  and  reasonable 
local  rate.  Have  you  considered  .that? — I cannot 
answer  that  directly. 

1438.  Now,  you  say  that  for  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining definitely  whether  your  Association  was  correct 
you  wrote  to  the  Glasgow  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way Company? — No,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  has  the  same  initials. 

Chairman. — It  has  the  same  initials.  They  reply 
in  the  usual  way  that  they  decline  to  give  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  proportion. 

1439.  What  is  your  fifth  contention ? — Our  fifth  con- 
tention is.  that  the  giving  of  internal  preferential 
rates  and  special  rates  is  not  productive  of  general 
benefit  to  Irish  traders.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  unfair  to  Irish  traders  in  general  for  a Railway- 
Company  to  give  one  of  them  a preferential  rate  which 
enables  him  to  undersell  his  competitors.  W©  know 
of  various  instances  where  the  giving  of  such  rates 
have  seriously  affected  the  trade  of  firms  who  were- 
as  much  entitled  to  reduced  rates  as  were  the  firms, 
who  secured  them. 

1440.  Are  there  any  instances  of  that  knovn  to 
you  ? — One  of  them  is  the  case  of  a Brick  Company 
in  County  Cork,  who  secured  a special  rate  from  the- 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  for  the  cartage- 
of  the  bricks  to  districts  in  County  Limerick,  which 
enabled  them  to  compete  with  a Brick  Company  in. 
Limerick  district.  The  Limerick  Company  turned 
round,  wishing  to  retaliate,  and  asked:  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  to  give  a rate  to 
enable  them  to  compete  in  Cork,  but  they  were  met 
with  the,  answer  that  they  could  not  consider  the- 
matter,  and,  consequently,  their  trade  has  been  affected 
in  Limerick  and  they  have  not  the  power  to  retaliate- 
and  fight  the  Cork  Company  in  Cork. 

1441.  That  is  a general  statement.  Have  you  any 
particulars  of  that?  What  are  the  rates? — I have  not 
them  with  me,  but  I can  produce  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject-. 

1442.  It  may  be  that  the  people  who  use  the  bricks,, 
the  builders,  are  greatly  benefited  by  this  rate,  for 
anything  I know  to  the  contrary  ? — I believe  not.  I 
think  in  that  particular  trade  prices  are  practically 
the  same  all  round. 

1443.  Briekmakers  agree  to  charge  the  same  per' 
thousand  for  the  same  brick?— There  is  no  actual, 
agreement  between  them,  but  prices  do  run  at  the. 
same  rate.  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
prices  of  certain  class  of  brick. 

1444.  Your  complaint  is  that  yeur  Association  think 
that  this  arrangement  created  an  injustice  to  the 
Limerick  makers.  Is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

1445.  I would  like  to  know  what  the  senders — the 
people  who  got  the  rate — think  about  it? — Naturally,, 
they  are  pleased. 

1446.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that?  Do  they 
belong  to  your  Association  ? — They  are  naturally  de- 
lighted at  having  got  this  advantage.  They  belong  to 
the  Association. 

1447.  I want  to  balance  the  advantage  and  the  dis- 
advantage if  I can.  On  the  whole,  I suppose  it  was- 
an  advantage  ? — It  was  to  them. 

1448.  And  everybody  interested  but  the  Limerick 
manufacturer  ? — I consider  not,  because  the  Limerick 
people  are  not  buying  the  bricks  any  cheaper  than 
from  the  Limerick  firm. 

1449.  Why  do  not  they  buy  from  the  Limerick  firm  ? 
— It  is  a matter  between  the  two  firms. 

1450.  You  are  making  a grievance  against  the  Rail- 
way Company,  and  I want  to  see  what  the  Railway 
Companies  have  got  to  do  ? — We  consider  that,  from  a 
broad  point  of  view,  it  is  injurious  to  trade  and  unfair 
to  the  individual,  that  in  a case  such  as  that  one 
man  should  be  given  an  advantage  without,  ap- 
parently, any  reason. 

1451.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  Were  the 
circumstances  the  same? — They  were. 

1452.  In  both  cases  the  Limerick  and  Cork  applica- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1453.  The  Cork  firm  applied  for  a lower  rate,  and 
got  it? — Yes. 

1454.  The  Limerick  man  immediately  applied  for  a 
reduced  rate  to  Cork,  where  the  circumstances  were  the 
same  and  the  guantity  the  same  ? — I believe  they  were 
precisely  the  same. 

1455.  Well,  of  course,  we  shall  hear,  if  it  is  worth 
while,  from  the  Railway  Companies  in  reference  to 
that  particular  transaction.  You  have  no  figures  or 
correspondence? — I can  produce  them. 
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1456.  I think  we  ought  to  have  them  ? — Very  well. 

I will  bring  them.  I might  mention  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  we  find  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
correspondence  and  particulars  from  firms.  They  say 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  brought  into  this  matter, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  nothing  coming  of  this  Com- 
mission that  they  will  be,  more  or  less,  marked  men  in 
future.  I am  only  mentioning  that  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  details.  We  get  the  particulars 
verbally,  but  we  do  not  get  them  in  writing. 

Chairman. — I do  think  that  if  there  is  a feeling 
like  that  the  sooner  it  is  dissipated  the  better,  for  I 
am  quite  certain  that  no  Railway  Company  would 
make  the  slightest  difference. 

Witness. — I do  not  believe  it,  but  I mention  it  to 
show  the  difficulty  in  getting  information. 

1457.  Chairman. — I think  we  have  dealt  with  your 
iourth  and  fifth  contention.  What  about  the  sixth  ? — 
We  look  upon  it  that  the  existing  Railway  Commission 
is  a tribunal  which,  owing  to  the  great  expense  in- 
curred in  utilising  it,  is  practically  useless  as  far  as 
the  majority  of  Irish  traders  are  concerned.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  fact  is  so  generally  recognised  that  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon  it.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  the  present  system  of  appealing  against  excessive 
or  unfair  rates  be  abolished,  and  that  new  machinery 
be  set  up  to  which  a trader  could  appeal  expeditiously 
and  cheaply,  for  example,  to  a County  Court  Judge. 

1458.  I suppose  this  opinion  that  you  express  is  the 
opinion  of  your  Association? — Yes. 

1459.  It  is  an  important  subject — it  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  you  would  rather  go  to  a 
County  Court  Judge  with  a complaint  and  get  his 
decision  than  have  the  Railway  Commission  brought 
over  here  to  sit  specially  and  try  Irish  cases? — Pre- 
cisely. We  believe  that  there  are  very  few  traders  in 
Ireland  who  are  in  a position  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Railway  Commission  at  present,  that  it  is  'too 
costly  a tribunal,  and  another  point  is  that  even 
though  a trader  may  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing  a 
case  before  the  Railway  Commission,  and,  even  though 
he  may  succeed  in  gaining  that  case,  probably  in  six 
months  afterwards  the  Railway  Company  may  • go 
back  to  the  old  rate,  and  that  will  necessitate  his 
proceeding  against  them  again. 

1460.  How  do  you  mean  ? — Under  some  pretext  they 
may  go  back  to  the  old  rate. 

1461.  They  cannot  advance  rates  now  ? — But  they 
in  ay  revert  to  the  former  rate. 

1461a.  If  there  is  a reduction  ? — I mean  in  case  of  a 
trader  who  considers  that  he  is  charged  an  excessive 
late  for  the  carriage  of  his  goods.  He  may  bring  the 
Railway  Company  concerned  before  the  Railway  Com- 
mission, and  may  succeed  in  winning  his  case  and  get 
it  reduced,  but  probably  six  months  afterwards,  on 
some  pretext,  the  Railway  Company  will  revert  to  the 
former  rate  again. 

1462.  I tell  you  they  cannot  do  it.  How  do  you 
think  they  could  do  it? — We  have  been  informed  that 
they  can  or  that  they  have  done  so,  and  that  the  trader 
concerned  felt  he  could  not  stand  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing them  forward  the  second  time. 

1463.  Lord  Pirrie. — Have  you  any  specific  instance  ? 
I have  one  in  my  mind,  but  I have  no  permission  to 
make  use  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  I mentioned. 

Mr.  Sexton.— It  is  certain  that  the  decision  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  only  governs  the  individual 
rate,  and  that  the  Railway  Companies  are  under 
no  obligation,  by  reason  of  the  decision,  to  establish 
any  parity  in  other  cases  which  it  might  be  held  to 
govern. 

Chairman. — I think  you  are  under  a misapprehen- 

1464.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  witness  says  there  is  a 
specific  instance  ? — I have  it  on  very  reliable  informa- 
tion, but  I have  been  forbidden  to  make  use  of  it. 
It  is  a man  who  went  to  the  expense  of  bringing  a 
case  before  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  six  months 
afterwards  was  charged  the  old  rate  again. 

Lord  Pirrie. — He  keeps  insisting  that  they  went 
back  to  the  old  rate. 

Chairman. — They  cannot  do  it. 

— That  is  what  I understood  from  my  in- 
formant. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  whole  thing  is  a maze. 
Chairman. — No;  it  is  as  plain  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I hope  the  witness  will  get  the  par- 
ticulars. 


Witness. — I was  forbidden  to  make  use  ot  this  man’s 
name. 

1465.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  you  can  get  the  particulars 
without  the  name — the  old  rate,  the  lowered  rate  and 
the  new  rate  ? — I will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

1466.  Chairman. — We  will  leave  that  now.  Of 
course  the  opinion  that  you  have  expressed  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  case — that  the  Industrial  Association 
would  rather  have  questions  of  rate  decided  before  the 
County  Court  Judges  than  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners— Yes. 

1467.  Do  the  County  Court  Judges  go  over  all  the 
districts  of  Ireland  ? — Over  every  county. 

1468.  The  same  as  in  England  ? — Yes. 

1469.  What  is  your  seventh  contention? — It  is  that 
in  respect  to  the  excessive  difference  between  the  rates 
charged  for  the  carriage  of  goods  in  small  quantities 
and  large.  For  example,  the  carriage  on  a parcel  of 
tobacco  weighing  a quarter  of  a cwt.,  carried  from  Bel- 
fast to  Monaghan,  is  Id.,  which  works  out  at  46s.  8 d. 
per  ton,  instead  of  the  nominal  rate  of  18s.  6 d. ; and 
again,  for  another  parcel  of  tobacco,  weighing  1 qr. 
18  lbs.,  from  Belfast  to  Dungannon,  the  charge  islOd., 
or  equal  to  41s.  8 d.  per  ton,  whereas  the  fixed  rate  is 
15s.  9 d.  In  a country  such  as  Ireland,  where,  of  ne- 
cessity, traders  must  order  most  of  their  stock  from 
distances,  necessitating  that  it  should  be  carried  by  a 
Railway  Company,  and  where  those  traders,  in  most 
cases,  are  compelled  to  order  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities at  a time,  these  great  differences  in  the  rates 
form  a serious  drag  on  Irish  manufacturers,  who,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  are  obliged  to  pay  carriage  on 
the  goods  they  sell.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  receive,  as  we  have  every  confi- 
dence that  it  will,  the  utmost  consideration  of  the 
Commission.  There  is  very  little  hope  of  trade  in 
Ireland  increasing  in  the  near  future  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  tiaders  will  be  able  to  order  their  stocks  in 
large  quantities  at  a time,  and  so  avail  themselves 
of  the  more  favourable  rates  for  large  quantities.  That 
being  so,  we  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
an  arrangement  should  be  come  to  whereby  small  quan- 
tities of  ordinary  goods  will  be  carried  on  our  railways 
at  reasonable  rates. 

1470.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  if  the  Small 
Parcels  scale  is  in  use,  as  in  England? — I would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Tatlow. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — Precisely  the  same  as  in  England. 

1471.  Chairman. — Are  you  aware  of  the  Small 
Parcels  scale  in  Ireland? — I have  the  railway  charges 
sheet  with  the  charges  for  the  items. 

I only  wanted  to  see  the  Small  Parcels  scale.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  goes  up  to— diow  many  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — 300.  We  will  have  a copy  here  in 
five  minutes. 

1472.  Chairman. — What  is  your  last  contention? — 
It  is  that  the  present  system  in  force  in  Ireland,  with 
one  exception,  that  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
of  Ireland — of  railway  companies  leaving  the  collec- 
tion and  delivery  of  goods  carried  by  them  to  private 
carters  is  a bad  one.  A certain  number  of  large 
firms,  who  own  horses  and  carts,  are  able  to  do  their 
own  cartage  to  and  from  the  stations,  but  the  majority 
of  firms  here  are  at  the  mercy  of  carters,  who  are  free 
to  make  any  charge  they  like  for  delivering  goods.  We 
consider  that  the  railway  companies  should  be  com- 
pelled to  collect  and  deliver  goods  which  have  to  pass 
over  their  lines,  and  the  charge  for  same  should  be 
included  with  the  rate  of  carriage.  In  the  case  of 
firms  who  prefer  to  do  their  own  cartage,  a rebate 
could  be  allowed  them  for  so  doing. 

1473.  Are  you  certain  about  this  statement— that 
only  one  railway  company  in  Ireland  does  its  own 
cartage  ? 'There  is  only  one  we  have  heard  of  ; and 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  a great  many  times  at 
our  meetings,  and  the  only  reference  made  to  a com- 
pany carting  their  own  goods  was  the  Great  Northern. 

1473a.  Are  you  speaking  of  Cork  or  Dublin  l— The 
whole  country. 

1474.  Do  you  know  Cork  ? — Yes. 

1475.  You  come  from  Cork? — Yes. 

1476.  There  is  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
there  ? — Yes. 

„ 1477.  And  what  other  line  ?— The  Cork,  Bandon  and 
South  Coast. 


1478.  A little  line— but  the  main  one  is  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western.  How  do  they  deal  with 
traffic? — You  have  to  collect  and  deliver. 

1479.  Your  association  knows  that  there  is  no  legal 
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obligation  on  the  part  of  railways  to  become  carting 
agents?— I am  aware  of  that. 

1479a.  Although  some  companies  do  it,  as  the  most 
of  them  in  England  do  it,  there  is  no  legal  obligation  ? 
— No. 

1480.  How  is  the  cartage  of  traffic  with  Cork  dealt 
with  ? Is  it  dealt  with  by  an  agent  or  has  the  con- 
signor to  send  for  it?— To  send  for  it.  If  the  con- 
signee has  no  arrangement  for  carting  his  own  goods, 
they  are  delivered  by  Messrs.  Wallis;  but  they  are 
delivered  independently  by  them.  It  is  an  understood 
thing  that  Messrs.  Wallis  will  deliver  goods  for  the 
company,  but  their  charge  is  separate  from  the  car- 
riage of  the  goods. 

1481.  And  they  make  their  own  charge  for  the  work 
they  do  ? — Precisely ; or,  if  you  send  to  the  railway- 
company  to  collect  the  goods,  they  send  one  of  Wallis’s 
carts,  and  Wallis  charges  independently  of  them. 
You  are  really  dealing  directly  with  Wallis. 

1482.  You  do  not  say  that  the  railway  companies 
should  be  compelled  to  cart  everything  carried  by  rail ! 
—I  do  not  quite  follow  that  point. 

1483.  You  say,  “We  consider  that  Irish  railway 
companies  should  be  compelled  to  collect  and  deliver 
goods  which  have  to  pass  over  their  lines,  and  that 
the  charge  for  same  should  be  included  with  the  rate 
of  carriage.”  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every- 
thing carried  by  the  railway  company  they  should  b j 
compelled  to  collect  and  deliver? — No.  I say,  “ In  the. 
case  of  firms  who  prefer  to  do  their  own  cartage,  a 
rebate  should  be  allowed  them  for  so  doing.” 

1484.  Would  you  compel  them  to  cart  coal? — With 
the  exception  of  a firm  preferring  to  do  it  them- 
selves. 

1485.  You  would  not  draw  a line  between  coal  and 
timber  and  stones,  and  other  things  of  that  class,  and 
general  merchandise  ? — I must  say  that  that  is  a point 
that  we  did  not  discuss — that  we  did  not  deal  with 
.separately  in  coming  to  this  decision. 

1486.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  printed 
-classification  of  goods  used  by  railway  companies  ‘ — 
T know  the  publication  to  which  you  refer ; but  I do 
not  know  its  details,  or  anything  like  that. 

1487.  Don’t  you  know  that  they  have  what  they. 

■ call  class  traffic  and  mineral  traffic  and  special  class 

traffic  ?— Yes. 

Chairman. — And  I think  there  are  more  in  Ireland. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Flews  ( General  Manager  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  Ireland).— The  English  classi- 
fication applies  in  Ireland. 

1488.  Chairman. — The  five  classes  of  traffic  are 
what  we  call  collected  and  delivered  rates? — Yes. 

1489.  And  that  is  what  your  Association  mean  ? — 
dt  would  amount  to  that. 

1490.  Round  timber,  for  instance? — We,  naturally, 
would  presume  that  there  would  be  exceptions  to  a 
rule  of  that  kind. 

1491.  Well,  I take  it  that  what  you  would  suggest 
is  to  assimilate  the  practice  in  Ireland  to  what  is  the 
general  practice  in  England  ? — Yes ; I think  that 
would  answer. 

1492.  “Scale  of  charges  for  small  parcels  or  mer- 
chandise trains  between  England  and  Wales  and 
stations  in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.”  Then 
there  are  the  regulations,  and  there  is  the  weight,  up 
to  3 cwt.  ? — I am  speaking  of  local  rates — from  Belfast 
to  Monaghan,  and  Belfast  to  Dungannon,  &c. 

1493.  But  this  is  the  small  parcels  scale  that  is  in 
operation  in  England.  Do  you  object  to  the  same 
scale  being  in  operation  in  Ireland? — I personally 
know  nothing  about  these  rates.  I would  not  like  to 
answer  that  question. 

1494.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this.  When  you 
talk  about  a small  parcel,  there  must  be  a limit.  The 
limit  in  the  small  parcels  scale  adopted  by  all  the 
railways  in  England  is  3 cwt.  Above  3 cwt.  the 
traffic  falls  into  the  classes,  and  it  is  charged  at  the 
same  rate? — Yes.  But  our  argument  is,  as  we  point 
out  there,  that  to  send  a parcel  of  tobacco  from  Bel- 
fast to  Dungannon  weighing  1 qr.  18  lbs.  the  charge 
is  104.,  and  that  works  out  at  46s.  84.  per  ton. 

1495.  But  is  it  fair  to  do  it  in  that  way? — Yes  ; in 
this  sense — that  the  firm  sending  out  that  parcel 
would  be  probably  sending  out  two  or  three  tons  to 
the  railway  station  at  the  same  time.  Their  van 


would  deliver  at  the  same  time  two  or  three  tons  of 
tobacco,  all  in  parcels. 

1496.  But  parcels  have  to  be  handled  separately. 
But  if  two  tons  was  going  it  would  be  in  bales.  . You 
do  not  contend  that  little  parcels  like  that  should  be 
lumped  together,  and  charged  so  much  per  ton  ? — No  ; 
but  we  contend  that  the  difference  in  the  charges  there 
is  excessive.  We  do  not  consider  that  small  parcels 
should  be  carried  at-  as  low  a rate  as  large  ; but  we 
consider  that  the  present  rate  for  small  quantities  is 
excessive. 

Chairman. — I should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  scale  in  operation  in  Ireland  is  precisely  as  in 
England. 

Mr.  Tatlow  ( Manager , Midland  Great  Western 
Railway). — That  is  so.  It  applies  to  all  three  coun- 
tries— to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

1497.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  from  witnesses 
that  Irish  railway  rates  are  so  much  higher  than  the 
English,  but  in  this  case  the  same  scale  for  small 
parcels  that  is  in  operation  in  England  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  Our  point  is  that  the  scale 
of  charges  for  small  parcels  here  affects  small  traders 
very  seriously ; and  we  consider  that  it  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  something  should  be  done 
to  reduce  the  standard  ; not  to  the  same  as  for  large 
quantities,  but  to  make  it  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  Sexton. — This  scale  says  nothing  about  local 
rates  in  Ireland  ; but  if  this  scale  is  the  same,  it 
should  be  proved  in  evidence. 

1498.  Chairman.—  You  have  enlarged  upon  your 
seven  or  eight  contentions  in  this  memorandum. 
What,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Association,  is  the 
remedy  for  those  complaints  that  you  have  to  make? 
— The  solution  that  we  suggest  is  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  separate  companies  in  Ireland  on  fair 
terms.  W e say  that  they  should  be  amalgamated  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  an  Irish  popular  author- 
ity or  council,  and  power  given  that  body  to  procure 
an  advance  of  the  money  required  for  the  purpose,  by 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  or  borrowing  in  the 
market — and  that  that  body  should  have  the  general 
control  of  the  railway  system  of  Ireland,  but  .that  the 
actual  administration  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  railway  experts.  That  is  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  body. 

1499.  That  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  your  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

1500.  And  that  is  your  opinion,  according  to  your 
evidence,  of  the  trading  community  of  Ireland?— 
Well,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  our  Association, 
and  that  is  very  largely  so. 

1501.  But  you  began  by  saying  that  you  have  re- 
presentatives all  over  Ireland,  and  that  this  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  over  Ireland? 
— Of  course  that  conference  would  have  no  bearing 
on  this  evidence  now.  But  what  we  do  say  is  that 
our  Association  represents  fifteen  local  Industrial 
Development  Associations  in  Munster,  seven  in  Lein- 
ster, two  in  Connaught,  and  one  in  Ulster;  and  they 
are  all  in  agreement  with  us  in  respect  of  that  view. 

Chairman. — The  members  of  the  Commission  desire 
me  to  say  that  they  do  not  intend  to  examine  this 
witness  any  further  to-day.  The  Commission  will 
now  adjourn,  and  we  shall  have  a meeting  with  our 
two  colleagues,  who  have  been  absent,  and  then  decide 
when  the  next  sittings  will  take  place,  of  which 
proper  notice  will  be  given  to  all  those  interested,  and 
also  through  the  Press.  I would  also  mention  that 
at  our  first  full  meeting  of  the  Commission  we  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  question  of  counsel  appear- 
ing for  the  railway  companies  and  other  bodies,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
the  last  remarks  of  the  speech  he  made  to  the  Com- 
mission: — “I  respectfully  ask  that  no  decision  be 
arrived  at  before  the  Commission  is  fully  constituted, 
for  it  is  a matter  of  the  most  preliminary  kind  that 
you  have  to  determine,  and  the  parties  here  are  en- 
titled to  the  decision  of  the  entire  Commission  on 
these  grave  and  important  issues.”  Therefore,  the 
first  thing  that  we  shall  do  when  we  meet  will  be  the 
application  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  and 
Mr.  Campbell.  There  will  be  no  further  sitting 
to-day. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th,  1906. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Members  of  the  Commission  present Sir  Charles  Scqtter  (Chairman)  ; Sir  Herbert 
Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b. ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last 
thing  we  did  before  separating  was  to  promise  that  a 
reply  should  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  to 
the  application  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  and  Mr. 
Campbell  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Railway  Com- 
panies of  Ireland.  The  Commission  assent  to  the 
appearance  of  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Railway  Companies  subject  to  the  following: — All 
witnesses  to  be  examined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  witness  who  makes 
a specific  complaint  against  any  railway  company 
Counsel  may  cross-examine  as  to  such  complaint,  hut 
not  otherwise.  Railway  Counsel  may  address  the  Com- 
mission when  the  evidence  to  be  given  by  the  railway 
companies  is  completed.  Proofs  of  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  railway  companies  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  reserve  the  right  to  modify 
or  entirely  withdraw  this  consent,  if  at  any  time  they 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  The  Commission  have 
also  received  a similar  application  by  letter  from  the 
General  Council  of  the  Co.  Councils  in  Ireland  ; and, 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  have  been  announced, 
they  are  prepared  to  accede  to  it.  Should  any  appli- 
cation be  made  hereafter  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
public  or  representative  body  the  Commission  will 
be  prepared  to  consider  it.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
counsel  appearing  will  of  course  assist  the  Commission 
in  making  the  inquiry  as  short  as  possible,  and  thus 
get  through  the  work  which  we  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — May  I say,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  learned  friend  with  whom  I appear, 
that  we  will  exercise  the  privilege  that  you  have  con- 
ceded to  us  with  discretion.  I do  not  propose,  sir, 
on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Railway  Companies,  to 


cross-examine  as  to  every  point  that  we  may  have  to  jjov  2o,  jgog. 
allude  to  afterwards,  but  it  will  not  be  taken  that  I — L 
am  assenting  although  I do  not  cross-examine,  Sir, 

I have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  report  of 
your  previous  proceedings  ; and,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
the  absence  of  counsel  is  not  to  be  deprecated  on  that 
occasion,  because  nothing  really  particular  occurred 
that  we  should  have  desired  to  cross-examine  about, 
except  one  matter,  which,  with  your  permission,  I 
should  just  like  to  mention — that  one  of  the  honour- 
able members  of  your  body,  in  examining  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Mr.  Cantrell,  made  a statement  that  the 
rates  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  in  Ireland 
were  very  much  higher  than  those  in  England  or  in 
Scotland,  and  also  that  the  fares  charged  for  passen- 
gers were  higher  in  this  country  than  on  the  other 
side.  That,  sir,  is  a mistake  ; and  I hope  we  will  be 
able  to  show  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sexton. — This  is  an  address  to  evidence. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — I am  not  going  to 
speak  ; I am  only  going  to  correct.  If  I had  been  here 
I should  have  suggested  to  you  a question  to  be  put. 

Chairman. — I think,  Mr,  Balfour  Browne,  perhaps- 
it  would  be  better  not  to  mention  that  any  further  at 
present. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Very  well,  sir. 

Chairman. — Other  witnesses  will  be  called.  Other 
witnesses  may  make  a comment  upon  those  figures, 
and  then  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — The  only  reason  I had 
for  speaking  is  that  it  had  gone  out  as  a statement  to 
the  public.  I deny  it  now  conditionally  upon  being 
able  to  prove  that  I am  correct  hereafter. 


Mr.  P.  Crumley  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


1502.  I think  you  are  in  an  extensive  way  of 
business  at  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

1503.  And  do  you  represent  any  public  body  in  En- 
niskillen in  giving  evidence? — I have  been  asked  to 
represent  the  County  Council  of  Fermanagh  and  also 
the  Urban  Council  of  Enniskillen. 

1504.  What  is  your  particular  business,  personally, 
Mr.  Crumley  ? — I am  in  the  live  stock  and  dead  meat 
trade  and  an  Army  contractor.  I used  to  do  very 
largely  in  1 he  London  dead  meat  trade. 

1505.  Live  stock  and  dead  meat  ? — Yes. 

1506.  Cattle  and  pigs,  and  in  fact  all  live  stock? — 
Yes. 

1507.  You  have  come  here  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  these  authorities  at  Enniskillen.  What  particular 
grievance  have  you  got  against  the  railway  company 
that  serves  your  place  ? — I think  that  there  is  a general 
grievance  throughout  Ireland. 

1508.  If  you  will  kindly  confine  it  to  Enniskillen — 
I mean  what  you  know.  Let  us  know  something  that 
!s  within  your  own  knowledge? — Well,  there  is  a 
gentleman,  Mr.  Whyte,  who  gives  a lot  of  that  sort 
of  evidence,  where  the  difficulty  exists  of  railway 
communication,  railway  service. 

1509.  Well,  now,  you  have  business,  I suppose,  be- 
tween Enniskillen  and  Mullingar  ? — Yes  ; and  through 
a great  deal  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  too. 

1510.  What  is  the  distance  between  those  two  places? 
I calculate  about  ninety  miles  from  Enniskillen  to 
tullamore. 


1511.  I am  speaking  of  Mullingar  ? — That  would  be  Mr.  V. 

sixty  miles.  Crumley 

1512.  Sixty-five  miles  ? — Yes,  sixty-five  miles.  Enniskillen 

1513.  If  you  want  to  go  to  Tullamore,  what  sort  Urban  District 
of  train  service  have  you  got  there  ? — I would  leave  Council. 
Enniskillen  at  9.20  in  the  morning  and  arrive  in  Clones 

at  about  10.10 ; change  at  Clones,  go  on  to  Cavan, 
arrive  in  Cavan  at  about  10.40  a.m.,  and  remain  in 
Cavan  until  1.45  p.m. 

1514.  You  are  now  speaking  of  travelling  between 

Enniskillen  and  Tullamore  ? — Yes.  I join  the  Mid- 

land Railway  Company  at  Cavan,  and  then  leave 
Cavan  at  1.45  p.m.  ; arrive  at  Mullingar  at  3 o’clock, 
or  a few  minutes  after  three. 

1515.  What  company  is  that? — The  Midland,  sir. 

Leave  Mullingar  at  something  after  six  o’clock,  a Passenger 
three  hours’  wait  there  ; change  again  at  Stream stown  ; ,raffic  delays 
change  again  at  Clara ; remain  an  hour  at  Clara,  at.j“Dch°ns 
and  arrive  at  Tullamore  about  8.30.  wlth  ot.er, 

1516.  Tullamore  is  on  the  Great  Southern  and  ]j^Fan’eS 
Western? — The  Great  Southern  and  Western  takes  you 

on  from  Clare. 

1517.  Then  you  have  got  three  different  companies? 

— Three  different  companies. 

1518.  What  is  your  business  between  Enniskillen 
and  Tullamore — have  you  any  business-,?— Oh, . cer- 
tainly. I would  not  go  there  if  I hadn’t  business. 

1519.  You  do  go  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1520.  And  although  the  distance,  you  say,  is  about 
ninety-five  miles  to  Tullamore,  you  cannot  go  from 
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Enniskillen  to  Tullamore  and  back  in  a day.  That  is 
your  point? — Yes,  nor  Mullingar.  That  is  only  about 
sixty  miles,  and  you  cannot  return  in  a day.  You 
require  to  leave  Tullamore  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock 
to  reach  Enniskillen  at  6.30. 

1521.  Mr.  Sexton. — Two  days  to  go  and  come  this 
ninety  miles  ? — Yes  ; after  a good  many  changes  to 
Cavan,  you  have  to  remain  there  from  12.30  to  4.55. 

1522.  At  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Midland 

and  the  Great  Northern? — Yes.  Every  obstacle  is 

placed  in  the  way  on  the  part  of  the  two  companies. 

1523.  Chairman. — How  do  you  know  that? — I do 
know  it,  or  they  would  run  in  connection  with  each 
other. 

1524.  I suppose  they  have  other  connections  to  serve 
besides  this? — I suppose  they  can  form  excuses  for 
these  things. 

1525.  What  I mean  is,  ono  company  has  got  various 
connections.  You  don’t  suggest  that  a special  train 
should  run  through  from  Enniskillen  to  Tullamore  ? — 
I know  that  a rich  company  like  the  Great  Northern, 
which  pays  a 6 £ per  cent,  dividend  to  their  share- 
holders, and  carry  £50,000  to  next  account,  should  run 
some  trains,  even  at  a loss,  to  accommodate  the  public. 

1526.  You  have  got  three  different  companies  here 
in  this  traffic  ? — There  are  two  to  Mullingar. 

1527.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  your  point  is,  that  at 
the  junction  between  two  leading  companies  four 
hours  is  too  long  to  wait? — I think  it  is.  sir. 

1528.  Chairman. — That  is  a typical  case ; at  least 
you  give  it  as  a typical  case,  as  to  the  train  service 
for  passengers  ? — I give  that  as  a certainty,  sir. 

1529.  What  about  the  train  service  for  goods  or 
cattle? — As  regards  the  train  service  from  Ennis- 
killen, goods  of  any  description  or  dead  meat 
have  to  be  delivered  to  the  railway  at  Ennis- 
killen at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
although  it  is  only  about  sixty  miles  to  Dundalk,  and 
about  seventy  to  Greenore,  and  about  eighty  miles  to 
Belfast.  These  trains  do  not  reach  there  until  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  after  five,  for  shipping 
that  night.  It  takes  the  train  from  some  time  after 
nine  o’clock — well,  I think  they  have  changed  it  to 
eleven  o’clock,  it  used  to  be  9.20 — it  takes  them  all 
that  time  to  reach  Belfast ; and  it  is  the  only  train 
they  run  in  the  day,  unless  a special  might  happen 
to  be  sent  out. 

1530.  What  time  have  you  to  deliver  the  goods  at 
the  station  ? — About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; not 
later,  I think. 

1531.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? — Yes,  sir ; unless  sent 
by  a passenger  train. 

1532.  And  then,  of  course,  the  rate  is  different? — 
Different.  An  extra  rate  goes  on  then. 

1533.  I think  the  County  Council  have  considered 
this  question  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1534.  Of  both  goods  and  passenger  trains? — Yes; 
and  they  have  expressed  their  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  passenger  train  service. 

1535.  Did  they  pass  any  resolution  on  the  subject? 
— Well,  no,  I don’t  believe  they  did.  I believe  the 
Urban  Council  did  pass  a resolution. 

1536.  What  was  the  purport  of  their  resolution,  do 
you  know  ? — That  every  inconvenience  was  shown  to 
Enniskillen  by  the  Railway  Company  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give  them.  They  are  closed  in  there  ; there  is 
no  competition,  and  they  must  submit  to  whatever 
the  railway  company  wishes — to  whatever  railway 
service  the  railway  company  would  wish  to  give  them. 

1537.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  other  railway  com- 
pany running  into  Enniskillen  ? — Yes,  there  is  another 
company — the  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  which  goes  to  Sligo. 

1538.  But  from  Enniskillen  to  the  east  ports — Bel- 
fast or  Dundalk  or  Drogheda — there  is  no  competition  ? 
— There  is  no  competition. 

1539.  Only  this  one  company  ? — Yes. 

1540.  And  this  Council  passed,  a resolution? — The 
County  Council  passed  a resolution,  asking  two  others 
and  myself  to  proceed  here  and  give  evidence.  And 
at  the  time  I was  requested  to  give  some  evidence  in 
writing ; and  I said  I would  prefer  to  give  general 
evidence,  because  I thought  it  was  necessary  that  evi- 
dence should  be  given,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge 
went,  on  the  railway  service  in  -Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton. — You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  give,  such 
evidence. 

Chairman. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Sexton. — To  give  any  evidence  within  the  scope 
of  the  reference. 

1541.  Chairman. — Did  the  Council,  in  passing  the 
resolution  on  this  subject,  suggest  any  remedy? — I 


could  not  say,  sir.  I am  not  a member  of  the  Council. 
I was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Council ; but 
they  did  not  think  me  worthy  to  remain  in  it  any 
longer. 

1542.  That  is,  the  County  Council  ? — Yes  ; I wag 
Vice-Chairman  at  one  time. 

1543.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  say  here  that  the  Urban 

Council  suggested  a remedy — what  was  that  remedy  ?— 
In  Mr.  Richardson’s  evidence 

1544.  In  your  own  evidence.  (Reading). — “The 

Council  believes  and  have  embodied  their  belief  in  a 
special  resolution,  passed  unanimously  at  the  meeting, 
that  the  only  remedy  which  could  free  this  country 
from  such  and  such  like  intolerable  grievances  is  the 
nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  and  their  man- 
agement by  the  State  ” ?— ' That  is  so  ; they  passed  that 
resolution — the  Urban  Council,  not  the  County 
Council. 

1545.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — Certainly. 

1546.  Have  you  considered  this  subject? — I am  con- 
sidering it  for  the  last  forty  years. 

1547.  You  could  tell  us,  perhaps,  what  advantage 
would  arise  from  the  nationalisation  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ? — I think  that  the  charges  throughout  the 
country  made  by  the  railway  companies  are  doing  a 
lot  of  injury  to  Ireland. 

1548.  Do  you  mean  goods  or  passenger  rates?— 
Goods  rates  in  particular. 

1549.  You  know  that  all  railway  companies  have 
got  maximum  powers,  don’t  you? — I do,  sir.  Some 
few  years  ago  there  was  a revision  of  rates,  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  I think. 

1550.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  had  the  subject  in 
hand  ? — Yes. 

1551.  You  remember  that? — I do. 

1552.  And  you  remember  the  maximum  powers  of 
the  railway  companies  in  Ireland  were  considerably 
reduced  ? — They  were. 

1553.  Do  you  suggest  that  those  maximum  powers 
are  exceeded  by  any  railway  company  now? — I don’t 
think  the  maximum  powers  are  exceeded  ; but  I think 
they  are  in  a position  to  make  them  a great  deal  less 
than  they  are. 

1554.  What  do  you  mean  by  in  a position?  They 
could  carry  them  for  nothing  if  they  thought  proper. 
Are  the  rates,  being  within  the  maximum,  fair  and 
reasonable? — If  I thought  so,  I would  nob  be  present 
here. 

1555.  Well,  now,  then.  Have  you  any  instance  of 
particular  rates  that  you  consider  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable?— I think  that  there  are  concessions  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  competition  exists 
that  are  not  given  to  a close  borough  like  Enniskillen, 
because  I look  upon  it  as  a close  borough. 

1556.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  think  there  is  much 
effective  competition  as  to  rates  in  Ireland?— A great 
deal,  sir. 

1557.  Where  two  companies  run  between  the  same 
points  of  course  the  shorter  route  will  rule  the  rate. 
But  otherwise  is  there  much  competition  in  rates. 
They  compete  for  facilities,  but  don’t  they  agree  upon 
rates  ? — They  do  ; but  they  are  competing  for  trade 
all  the  same. 

1558.  But  not  by  rates? — Not,  unless  some  place 
where  there  is  a connection.  Take,  for  instance,  Dub- 
lin. I can  go  into  the  cattle  market  and  buy  a wagon 
of  fat  cattle,  and  get  them  delivered  in  Glasgow 
for  £3.  If  I bring  a wagon  of  cattle  or  pigs  to 
Enniskillen  they  will  cost  me  £3  odd — I cannot  say  to 
a shilling — from  Dublin  via  Belfast. 

1559.  That  is  because  of  the  sea  competition? — Ye9. 

1560.  But  take  the  interior  of  Ireland  ?— I will  give 
you  an  instance  of  it.  The  Midland  Railway  Company 
of  Ireland  will  carry  a wagon  of  pigs  from  Clare- 
morris  via  Roscommon,  Athlone,  and  Mullingar,  down 
1c  Sligo  on  their  own  route  for  £1  13s.  0 d. ; and  they 
will  charge  £3  for  a wagon  from  Claremorris  to 
Dromod,  40  miles  a shorter  rpute  on  the  same  line- 

1561.  (Mr.  A cworth) . —Competition  comes  in  at 
Claremorris. 

1562.  (Mr.  Sexton). — That  is  the  point.  There  are 
two  railways,  and  the  longer  railway  accepts  the  rate 
taken  by  the  shorter.  That  will  always  happen.  But 
is  there  any  other  competition  you  know  of  except 
sea  competition,  and  that  of  railways  running  between 
two  points? — Well,  that  competition  exists  in  a great 
many  places  down  there.  Live  pigs  are  carried  from 
Ballinaslce  at  5s.  lOd.  a head  to  Birmingham.  From 
Tuam  they  are  carried  at  5s.  4 d — That  is  about  forty 
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miles  farther.  I don’t  know  whether  competition 
comes  in  there  or  not. 

1563.  The  railway  companies  agree  upon  rates  in 
itheir  private  conferences  ? — Of  course. 

1564.  And  then  competition,  therefore,  is  mostly 
iconfined  to  facilities  ? — Yes. 

1565.  (Chairman). — I see  you  mention  further  what 
you  call  a grievance  which  your  district  apparently 
suffers  from  in  connection  with  the  goods  freight, 
'from  England.  What  has  that  been? — There  is 
the  grievance  that  mixed  waggons  of  goods  if 
they  come  on  an  early  train,  perhaps  they  are  shunted 
to  get  parcels  from  different  stations,  and  they  are 
shunted  here  and  there  to  take  out  those  goods.  The 
wagon  is  loaded  with  mixed  goods  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, and  they  are  lying  at  the  stations  if  there  is  not 
.a  full  wagon  loaded  for  the  station  that  those  goods  are 
consigned  to. 

1566.  You  mean  what  is  called  a pick-up  goods 
wagon  ? — Yes. 

1567.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  traffic  for  a through 
wagon  what  other  course  could  they  adopt  ? — I think 
they  could. 

1568.  Tell  me  what  could  they  do? — Where  there  :s 
an  anxiety  shown  for  trade  on  the  part  of  different 
■companies,  I say  they  are  prepared  .to  send  an  empty 
wagon  with  a case  of  eggs  from,  say,  Belturbet  to 
Dundalk. 

1569.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  for  a moment  to  this 
particular  grievance.  You  mention  about  bringing 
goods  from  England  and  elsewhere  via  Belfast? — 
Small  quantities. 

1570.  They  are  all  small  quantities? — Yes. 

1571.  And  they  are  put  in  a wagon,  and  each  sta- 
tion takes  out  its  quantum  when  the  wagon  arrives  ? 
— I may  say  that  is  part  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Urban  Council. 

1572.  You  don’t  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 
it  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  give  much  evidence  on 
that. 

1573.  I would  rather  you  would  not  say  anything  if 
you  do  not  know  yourself.  Another  point  you  raise  is 
not  having  covered  shed  accommodation  for  goods  ? — 
That  is  part  of  the  resolution  also,  sir. 

1574.  At  Enniskillen  is  there  a covered  shed  ? — Yes  ; 
there  is  a goods  store. 

1575.  And  the  goods  are  loaded  and  unloaded  under- 
cover ? — I think  they  are  exposed  to  the  weather  out- 
side the  store  just  when  they  may  be  backing  in  or 
getting  loaded. 

1576.  Another  point  you  raise  here  is  that  there  is 
no  through  rate  to  Scotland  from  Enniskillen  for  goods 
via  Belfast? — No,  sir. 

1577.  Is  there  any  traffic  ? — A large  traffic. 

1578.  How  does  it  go  ? — Some  by  Derry  and  some  by 
Belfast. 

1579.  Is  there  a through  rate  ? — By  Derry. 

1580.  And  no  through  rate  by  Belfast  ? — No. 

1581.  Is  there  a service  of  steamers  from  Belfast  ? — 
There  are  three  or  four  lines  sailing  to  Scotland  from 
Belfast.  There  are  the  Stranraer,  the  Ayr,  the  Ar- 
drossan,  and  the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  steamers. 

1582.  Has  any  application  been  made  by  any  public 
body  in  Enniskillen  to  the  railway  for  through  rates 
by  that  route  ? — Yes  ; I understand  there  has  been. 
It  is  only  22  or  23  years  since  they  would  give  no 
through  rates  by  Belfast  for  dead  meat  or  live-stock 
to  London  via  Belfast. 

1583.  I am  now  speaking  about  Scotland ; don’t 
mind  London.  Is  there  a traffic  from  Enniskillen  to 
'Scotland? — Yes  ; a very  large  traffic  through  Belfast. 

1584.  And  have  you  applied  for  a through  rate  ?— 
The  Scottish  Co-operative  Company  in  Enniskillen  I 
understand  has  applied  on  several  occasions  for  it ; 
and  it  is  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Whyte,  who  is  unfortu- 
nately not  able  to  come  owing  to  sickness.  I think  he 
gives  the  shipments.  For  the  year  1905  the  shipments 
with  the  branch  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  at  Enniskillen  were  egg  shipments  inwards 
and  outwards  3,500  tons  ; bacon  and  ham,  1,510  tons  ; 
butter,  500  tens.  That  is  all  going  to  Scotland. 

1585.  (Chairman). — There  is  a traffic,  as  you  say, 
but  the  figures  you  have  given  are  inwards  and 
outwards? — Yes,  inwards  and  outwards.  These 
people  buy  in  the  different  towns,  and  bring  it  to 
Enniskillen  as  their  headquarters,  and  re-ship  from 
there  to  Scotland. 

1586.  That  would  be  called  outwards  ? — Yes. 

1587.  What  would  be  called  inwards? — Coming  to 
Enniskillen. 


1588.  I know.  What  is  the  traffic? — Oh,  it  is 
good. 

1589.  It  is  defined  ? — No. 

1590.  No  inwards  or  outwards — the  total  ? — Yes  ; 
the  total. 

1591.  Do  you  know  is  it  within  your  own  knowledge 
that  applications  have  been  made  to  the  railway  com- 
panies on  that  through  route  for  their  rates  ? — Yes. 

1592.  You  don’t  know  what  reply  they  gave  ? — I 
think  they  refused. 

1593.  Did  they  give  a reason? — Oh,  no. 

1594.  All  right? — The  railway  companies  seldom 
give  reasons  for  what  they  do. 

1595.  What  is  the  population  of  Enniskillen? — It 
was  over  6,000  some  time  ago,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
reduced — between  4,000  and  5,000,  5,400  now. 

1596.  Yes,  and  are  there  frequent  markets  ? — Tues- 
days and  Thursdays. 

1597.  And  fairs? — Ten — for  every  month — 26th  of 
October  and  26th  of  November. 

1598.  Principally  cattle? — All  classes  of  stock. 

1599.  Live-stock? — Unless  pigs  alone.  They  kill  all 
the  pigs  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Any  sent  to  market 
make  their  way  to  Derry,  Portadown,  Belfast,  Ban- 
bridge,  Enniskillen. 

1600.  You  want  to  bring  before  the  Commission 
some  statistics  with  reference  to  the  railway  traffic. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — Railway  traffic. 

1601.  Yes  ? — What  does  it  apply  to — what  number  ? 

1602.  Number  3 of  your  Memorandum,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  3? — Yes.  Dead  meat  trade,  sir. 

1603.  No.  The  Council  wish  to  submit  to  your 
Commission  the  well-known  general  statistics  of  rail- 
way traffic  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  proof  of  fact? — 
That  is  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  Urban  Council, 

1604.  Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  got  the  resolution  ? 
— I think  I have,  sir.  No ; I have  not  the  resolution. 

1605.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  resolution.  They 
might  just  hand  it  in? — No  ; I have  not ; it  was  not 
supplied  to  me. 

1606.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  can  get  it  from  the  Secre- 
tary?— Oh,  yes;  I suppose  I can. 

1607.  Chairman. — I see  in  the  Memorandum  it 
states : a detailed  statement  of  the  rates  will  be  given 
in  evidence.  Have  you  got  that  ? — Yes  ; I have  some 
of  them  here.  If  you  go  into  dead  meat  trade,  sir. 

1608.  First  of  all.  You  are  speaking  of  rates  to  or 
from  Enniskillen? — From  Enniskillen  to  the  different 
parts  of  England. 

1609.  Yes  ? — There  is  one  portion  of  it,  sir,  if  you 
permit  me  I will  go  into.  The  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  carry  cattle,  etc.,  and  I have  men- 
tioned that  portion  of  it ; but  there  is  another  mat- 
ter I wish  to  bring  under  your  notice.  For  four  fat 
beasts  the  railway  company  is  generous  enough,  I be- 
lieve now  to  give  five,  but  they  charge  half  a wagon, 
and  the  rate  for  half  a wagon  is  two-thirds  of  the 
wagon  rate. 

1610.  Yes.  Is  that  peculiar  to  Enniskillen  ? — No  ; it 
is  peculiar  to  the  railway  companies,  I believe,  in  Ire- 
land. 

1611.  The  whole  of  the  country? — All  over. 

1612.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  how  many  beasts  do  you 
reckon  for  a half  wagon— how  many  fat  beasts  ? — I 
believe  they  recognise  five. 

1613.  Five  ? — Four  they  used  to  give  some  years 
ago,  but  they  charge  two-thirds  of  the  wagon  rate  for 
the  half  wagon. 

1614.  Why  should  they  not  ? — I don’t  know. 

1615.  The  wagon  is  used  ? — The  wagon  is  used. 

1616.  Yes ; just  the  same  for  five  as  for  a full 
wagon  ? — If  a man  was  not  able  to  buy  a full  wagon 
he  should  not  be  mulcted  because  he  is  only  able  to 
buy  four  or  five  beasts  by  two-thirds  of  the  wagon  rate. 

1617.  The  railway  company  provide  the  full  wagon, 
and  you  only  send  them  half  a wagon  ? — Yes. 

1618.  They  are  entitled  to  charge  for  the  full,  and 
they  don’t  ?- — They  charge  two-thirds. 

1619.  Yes.  If  they  charged  the  full  rate  for  four  or 
five  beasts  I could  understand  your  grievance.  What 
do  you  suggest  ? — I say  to  accommodate  the  public 
they  should  forward  them  for  the  half  of  the  wagon 
rate. 

1620.  But  why  ? — Why  should  not  a rich  company. 

1621.  Stop.  Supposing  there  are  several  companies 
very  poor  in  Ireland  ?— Oh,  I don’t  know.  Over- 
managed. 

1622.  Well,  go  on  now.  The  point  is  that  for  what* 
you  call  half  a wagon  of  stock  the  rate  is  two-thirds  of 
the  full  wagon  ? — Yes. 
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1623.  And  your  view  is  that  for  half  a wagon  it 
should  be  charged  half  the  rate  ? — Yes. 

1624.  That  is  your  point  ?— Yes.  I will  submit  an- 
other point  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission— 
I think  they  will  agree  it  is  a very  severe  point  this. 
There  are  a number  of  men  through  the  Counties 
of  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and  they  deal  in  small 
pigs,  suckers  or  young  ones,  and  they  get  fifteen  of 
these  for  a half  wagon.  These  people  generally  go 
to  Portadown,  and  take  fifteen.  They  are  charged 
£1  Is.  10d.,  and  for  100  in  the  same  wagon  £1  11s. 
lOd.  You  could  put  from  80  to  100  in  the  wagon. 

1625.  Did  you  ever  see  a wagon  with  100  in  ?— Yes, 


1626.  In  Ireland  ? — Yes,  sir. 

1627.  Are  the  wagons  all  the  same  size? — No,  sir. 
The  railway  company  in  their  generosity  when  that 
line  was  amalgamated  with  the  Irish  North-Western 
there  were  some  large  wagons — 16  feet  6,  and  to  bring 
in  more  money  to  the  company  thev  cut  them  down  to 
14  feet. 

1628.  Then,  again,  the  wagon.  As  far  as  the  rail- 
way company  is  concerned  they  provide  the  wagon, 
and  the  wagon  is  used  ? — Yes  ; there  are  some  16  feet 
6 wagons  still  in  existence — som= ; not  many. 

1629.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to 
mention? — Then,  sir,  there  is  this  question — it  is  a 
very  important  question  of  sending  live  stock  at 
owner’s  risk. 

Livestock  1630.  You  mention  something  about  owner’s  risk?-- 

owner’s  risk  It  is  a very  important  question,  yes,  sir.  The  railway 
rates-  companies  have  two  rates — a rate  at  the  owner’s  risk 

and  the  companys’  risk.  If  anything  occurs  in  transit 
unless  that  it  is  proven  that  this  occurs  by . he  negli- 
gence of  the  company  or  their  servants  they  pay  no- 
thing. They  pay  nothing  ; neither  do  the  steam-boats, 
and  they  shelter  themselves  behind,  if  they  are  liable, 
behind  what  is  called  the  'Carriers’  Act.  They 
pay  £2  for  a pig,  £2  for  a sheep,  £15  for  a 'beast,  and 
£50  for  a horse,  unless  the  value  is  declared  previous 
to  an  insurance  paid  on  it. 

1631.  What  grievance  do  you  build  upon  that? — I 
have  suffered  very  much  by  this  grievance. 

1632.  I am  speaking  of  the  principle.  The  Act  ap- 
plies to  England  as  well  as  Ireland  ? — I believe  it  ap- 
plies to  England  as  well  as  Ireland.  I can  give  you 
two  instances  that  occurred  to  myself  within  the  1 -ist 
three  weeks.  Two  pigs  died  on  board  ship.  One  they 
threw  overboard.  The  other  they  sold  for  5s.,  and  of- 
fered me  the  5 s.  I told  them  to  keep  it,  and  they  re- 
fused to  recognise  my  claim  for  anything  for  the  two 
animals.  They  say  they  took  proper  care  of  them, 
which  I say  they  did  not.  But  this  owner’s  risk  has 
saved  them. 

1633.  Did  you. sign  an  owner’s  risk  note? — Well,  cer- 
tainly. Every  man  or  an  agent  has  to  sign  these  at 
the  loading  dock. 

1634.  Are  you  aware  of  the  conditions  on  the  note? 
— Well,  it  is  such  an  elaborate  condition  that  you 
never  peruse  it. 

1635.  Still  it  is  a contract  with  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — Yes. 

1636.  It  is  a contract  with  the  railway  company  ?- — 
It  is  a well-known  thing,  a grievance  of  many. 

1637.  You  get  your  stock  carried  at  considerably  re- 
duced rates  in  consequence  of  taking  the  risk  ? — I 
don’t  think  there  is  much  reduction. 

1638.  How  much  ? — I think  they  could  carry  them 
for  a deal  less. 

1639.  Everybody  thinks  that  except  the  railway 
companies? — I know  they  have  increased  the  rates 
from  what  they  were  some  thirty  years  ago. 

1640.  The  cost  of  everything  has  increased  in  that 
time? — Oh,  well,  I don’t  know.  Not  much  increased 
in  wages,  where  a railway  man  only  gets  12s.  or  14s.  a 
week. 

1641.  Then  I don’t  know  what  deduction  you  draw 
from  what  you  told  us  with  regard  to  the  owner’s  risk 
rate.  Do  you  suggest  there  should  be  only  one  rate  ? — 
Only  one. 

1642.  At  the  company’s  risk  ? — Yes. 

1643.  Cancel  the  rate  at  the  owner’s  risk  ? — If  I am 
taking,  say,  to  any  part  of  England  the  company  is 
supposed  to  have  possession  of  these  animals,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  take  proper  care  of  them  until 
they  reach  their  destination.  I think  they  very  often 
don’t  do  that,  but  allow  others  to  act  as  agents  with- 
out authority  all  through,  allowing  fees  on  work  per- 
haps they  have  never  done. 


1644.  Stop,  now.  .You  suggest  that  there  should  be 
only  one  rate — the  company’s  ? — Yes. 

1645.  Why  didn’t  , you  send  all.  the  traffic  at  the 
companv’s  risk  rates — /Well. 

. 1646,  Why  at  the  owner’s  risk  rate  if  you  object  to 
it  ? — It  is  10  or  15  per  cent,  higher. 

1647.  That  is  what  I said  just  now?— 10  or  15  per- 
cent. 

1648.  That  is  what  I said  just  now — 70u  get  sub- 
stantial advantage  under  the  owner’s  risk  rate  alS 
round  ?— Yes. 

1649.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  use  it?— Yes. 

1650.  And  yet  you  want  to  cancel  that,  and  have 
one  rate? — Making  the  company  liable  for  a part  of 
the  loss. 

1651.  In  other  words,  bring  the  company’s  rate 
down  to  the  owner’s  risk  rate  ? — That  is  what  I would 
wish.  I may  state  one  time  I was  doing  a very  large 
London  trade  in  dead  meat  over  the  Greenore  route- 
seawards.  I was  about  to  send  it  .at  the  high  rate, 
and  the  deliveries  were  so  bad  Colonel  Plews  told  me 
at  the  time  not  to  send  them  at  the  high,  rate,  and  he 
would  see  if  there  was  any  loss  that  I would  get  some 
compensation.  Well,  of  course,  Col,  Plews  was  generous 
enough,  to  give  me  some  compensation,  because  the 
delays  were  most-  glaring,  but  if  I had  been  in  any 
other  hands  I would  have  got  nothing. 

1652.  You  are  speaking  of  thirty  years  ago? — Yes, 
sir. 

1653.  I think  you  have  told  us  all  about  these  rates, 
pigs  and  cattle  and  the  young  pigs.  Another  point  I 
see  you  mention  is  you  consider  -that  livestock  should 
be  carried  by  goods,  train  ?— No  ; they  should  not  be 
carried  by  goods  train,  but  by  passenger  train. 

1654.  I beg  your  pardon— I made  a mistake  ? — I 
don’t  say  they  should  be  carried  by  passenger  train, 
but  I hold  that  the  different  railway  companies  should 
be  compelled  if  they  are  to  remain  the  owners  of  the 
railways  in  Ireland  ; they  should  be  compelled  to  pro- 
vide what  are  called  P wagons  or  passenger  wagons. 
P wagons  is  railway  parlance.  For  these  wagons, 
what  are  called  passenger  wagons,  the  couplings 
are  short,  and  they  suffer  very  little  shunting. 
Putting  cattle  on  goods  trains  the  couplings  are 
longer  ; the  shunting  is  very  severe  on  these  ; they  are 
thrown  down  in  the  wagons,  and  very  often  suffer 
serious  injury.  I have  seen  them  at  Enniskillen  the 
other  day.  The  station-master  was  generous  enough 
to  shunt  the  wagons  on  one  side  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  up  a couple  of  beasts  in  the  wagon  that  were 
down  all  through  the  shunting,  and  the  hair  is 
knocked  off  them,  and  when  these  fat  cattle  go  to 
England  they  are  injured  on  the  ramps  and  shin 
bones,  and  deteriorated  in  value  very  much. 

1655.  That  might  have  been  done  on  board  ship  on 
a rough  sea,  same  as  I had  last  night  crossing  ?• — They 
might,  I suppose,  get  injured  on  board  ship  by  falling 
and  slipping,  but  not  on  the  places  I describe. 

1656.  Have  the  cattle  wagons  in  Ireland  spring  or 
dead  buffers  ? — The  cattle— dead  buffers. 

1657.  Cattle  wagons?— I would  not  like  to  speak  on 
that  specially. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  told  there  is  not 
a dead  buffer  on  any  wagons  in  Ireland. 

Chairman.— Cattle. 

1658.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— On  any? — Wit- 
ness.— On  any. 

1659.  Chairman.— On  any.  Then  there  are  spring 
buffers.  If  there  are  spring  buffers  I don’t  see  how 
the  injury  would  come  in  very  much? — The  couplings 
are  so  long  than  when  the  engine  is  ever  going  on  or 
going  back,  and  sometimes  there  is  not  so  much  care 
taken  in  these  shuntings  as  people  might  think. 

1660.  What  do  you  suggest  ?— That  the  live  stock 
should  be  carried  in  these  spring  vans  or  wagons. 

1661.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  want  screw -coupled  wagons 
to  be  used  for  cattle. 

1662.  Chairman. — The  wagons  constructed  to  run  in 
passenger  trains  ? — Yes.  They  are  very  much  used  in 
England  at  present. 

1663.  So  muoh  for  the  cattle.  What  have  you  got  to 
say  on  the  dead  meat  trade  ? — I say  the  dead  meat 
trade  has  been  driven  almost  out  of  Ireland.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and 
the  same  applied  to  the  Midland  Railway  Company— 
yes,  it  was  a general  rate— they  cost  £4  6s.  8 d.  a ton 
on  goods  trains  to  London.  When  the  trade  was  gone 
they  reduced  it  to  about  £3  6s.  8 d.  at  present.  Well. 
I had  an  interview  with'  Colonel  Plews  about  two 
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years  ago,  and  he  asked  me  my  opinion  on  what  the 
charge  should  be.  1.  recommended  him  to  try  to  resus- 
citate the  trade  again  at  about  £2  a ton,  and  if  they 
charged  for  the  use  of  these  hampers  it  should  .not  be 
10s.  as  at  present,  but  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  ton,  and 
he,  I think,  did  his  best  to  impress,  upon  the  different 
steamboat  companies,  and  railway  companies  in  Eng- 
land to  fall  in  with  that.  No.  One  steam-boat  com- 
pany— the  Barrow  Steam-boat  Company  it  was  then 
—they  would  have  fallen  in  with  his  views,  but  I be- 
lieve these  other,  companies  in  England  would  not. 
They  charge  lower.  The  actual  rate  is  £2  12s.  6 d. 
per  ton.  The  freight  on  these  hampers,  which  weigh 
| cwt.  to  one  cwc.,  is  charged. 

1664.  Do  the  railway  companies  supply  these  ham- 
pers ? — The  railway  companies  ; sometimes  private  in- 
dividuals. 

1665.  Is  it  done  by  private  individuals  or  by  the 
company? — In  some  instances  by  private  individuals  ; 
in  other  instances  by  the  company — by  the  railway 
•companies.  The  London  North-Western,  for  instance, 
supplies  one  portion  to  the  Barrow  Steamboat  Com- 
pany and  the  Midland  of  England.  I think  the 
Barrow  Company  supplies  them  on:  the 'other  end. 

1666.  You  mean  the  hampers  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  dead  meat? — Yes. 

1667.  What  do  they  charge  ?— 52.s.  6 d.  per  ton  is 
the  first  charge  on  the  pork;  Then  they  charge  for  the 
weight  of  the  hamper  as  well,  and  then  for  the  hamper 
hire  another  rate  of  10s.  ; and  with  trade  good,  there 
are  8 to  10  cwt.  in  a hamper  ; and,  as  I say,  the  pigs 
are  packed  like  herrings,  and  tied  down.  When  they 
come  out  in  the  London  market  they  don’t  look  well. 

1668.  Why  don’t  you  provide  boxes  for  your  own 
traffic  ? — The  railway  companies  should  take ' the 
.■same  means  that  they  do  on  the  Continent.  They 
have  cases  on  the  Continent  where  they  can 
hang  up  fifteen  pigs,  and  these  are  placed  on 
hooks  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  remain  in  that 
position  until  they  arrive  at  the  central  meat  market 
in  England,  and  they  are  taken  off  as  clean  as  the 
moment  they  leave  the  slaughterhouse,  whence  they 
are . sent.  These  others  are  turned  out  of  these 
hampers,  and  they  are  all  dust  and  black,  and  if  the 
■weather  is  mucky,  there  is  a white  scum  upon  them, 
and  they  don’t  sell  for  at  least  a penny  a pound  for 
what  the  foreign  pigs  sell  for,  because  of  the  cleanli- 
ness. Take  Aberdeen,  where  there  is  a dead  meat 
trade  done  with  London.  They  have  meat  wagons,  and 
the  same  at  Glasgow  and  Birkenhead.  I don’t  see  why 
the  different  railway  companies  in  Ireland  should  not 
provide  some  means  where  they  would  be  equally  , well 
■delivered,  and  in  as  good  and  perfect  a state  as  what 
they  are  from  the  Continent  and  the  other  different 
English  centres. 

1669.  About  the  packing  on  the  Continent,  are  you 
sure  that  boxes  are  found  by  the  railway  company? — 
I believe — I have  been  informed  sc.  It  is  found  by 
the  company. 

1670.  English  or  foreign  company? — The  foreign 
■company. 

1671.  Belgium.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the 
Belgian  States  supply  these  boxes  for  the  pigs  coming 
to  London? — Well,  Holland. 

1672.  Take  Holland.  The  railways  there  belong  to 
the  State? — You  know  the  State  is  a great  manu- 
facturer. 

1673.  Is  it  within  your  own  knowledge? — No;  it  is 
not  within  my  own  .knowledge. 

1674.  It  is  not?— No. 

1675.  The  condition  of  the  meat  on  its  arrival  in 
London  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  way  it  is 
packed? — It  is  hung  up. 

1676.  Oh,  I know  it.  Why  should  not  the  same 
system  be  adopted  in  Ireland? — That  is  for  the  rail- 
way company. 

1677.  Why  should  the  railway  companies? — To  en- 
courage the  trade.  They  are  very  anxious  for  traffic. 
All  the  railway  companies  I know  to  be  most  anxious, 
should  they  not  try  to  improve  the  traffic  by  giving 
such  accommodation  as  what  I speak  of  ? 

1678.  But  all  these  new  arrangements  for  the  pack- 
ing of  traffic  abroad  is  all  done  by  the  senders  ? — I 
am  not  quite  sure,  sir. 

1679.  I suppose  there  were  no  experiments  in  this 
country  as  to  altering  this  mode  of  carrying  pork? — 
No ; only  what  I have  seen  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  Birkenhead,  where  I have  seen  the  meat  trans- 
mitted to  the  London  markets — the  fine  state  it  was 
sent  a’way,  and  delivered  in  the  same  manner. 
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1680.  Of  course  the  special  trains  you  refer  to  going 
from  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  so  on ; there  are  always 
full  trains’  loads  ? — They  pay  special  attention.  They 
delay  passenger  trains  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  you 
to  proceed. 

1681.  Do  they? — They  do. 

1682.  It  is  sent  in  train  loads  ? — Yes. 

1683.  Is  such  traffic  sent  in  train  loads  in  Ireland? 
— Not  now. . I remember  the  time  there  would  be  fifty 
ton  of  pork  in.  the  week  from  Enniskillen  to  London 
alone. 

1684.  How  long  ago? — Thirty  years.  . 

1685.  Don’t  you  think  the  American  meat  trade  has 
interfered? — Certainly  it  has.  The  cheap  rates  from 
America  is  what  they  have  to  compete  with — is  what 
the  railway  companies  have  to  compete  with. 

1686.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  no  dead  meat  from 
America  ? — No. 

1687.  And  now  thousands  of  tons  monthly  ? — Yes, 
sir.  You  can  carry  bacon  from  Canada  and  New 
York  to  Glasgow  for  15s.  7d.  a ton  at  present. 

1688.  The  direct  steamer? — Yes.  The  same  will 
cost  22s.  6 d.  from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool. 

1689.  You  mean  the  same  kind  of  traffic  bacon  ? — 
Bacon  cured  in  Enniskillen  will:  cost  22s.  6 d.  delivered 
in  Liverpool ; American  bacon  coming  from  Liverpool 
to  Enniskillen  will  cost  about  12s.  4 d.  or  12s.  8 d.  a 
ton. 

1690.  From  where  ?— Liverpool  to  Enniskillen— 
American  bacon.  Now,  while  bacon  is  delivered — it 
is  worth  consideration,  it  is  delivered  at  Liverpool — 
the  merchant  gets  a consignment  from  Liverpool,  and 
he  pays  only  12s.  8 d.  a ton  for  that  bacon  from 
Liverpool  to  Enniskillen,  and  if  he  sends  a ton  of 
bacon  back  to  Liverpool  he  pays  22s.  6 d. 

1691.  Conditions  all  being  the  same? — •Conditions 
the  same,  unless  the  one  is  in  boxes. 

1692.  Then  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  ? — The 
conditions  are  not  the  same  for  this  reason- — that  the 
American  bacon  is  in  boxes,  the  others  are  in  parcels 
of  3 or  4 cwt.,  2 to  4 cwt.,  and  I don’t  see — they  say 
it  is  easier  handling  a 5 or  6 cwt.  box  of  bacon  than 
two  or  four  parcels  of  bacon — I can’t  see  it. 

1693.  You  will  agree,  I suppose,  the  American 
bacon  being  in  boxes,  you  can  fill  a truck  with  a better 
load  of  American  bacon  than  of  Irish? — I don’t  think 

1694.  Weight  for  weight? — I don’t  think  so.  The 
parcels  that  are  packed  closely  you  could. put  as  many, 
I think,  or  more. 

1695.  Would  it  not  damage  the  bacon? — I don’t  see 
that. 

1696.  Would  not  the  weight  upon  it  damage  it? — It 
is  cured,  and  would  not  be  damaged  by  being  pressed. 

1697.  Would  it  not  be  pressed  if  you  have  one  upon 
the  other  ? You  could  not  get  the  same  load  on  a 
truck  of  your  bacon  as  under  American  conditions  ? — 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  loading  of  trucks ; but 
from  the  knowledge  I possess,  I think  I could  put  as 
much  into  the  wagon  as  the  quantity  in  the  boxes. 
Then  bacon  is  only  35s.  a ton  from  Copenhagen  to 
Glasgow. 

1698.  By  steamer? — Yes,  steamer. 

1699.  Direct? — Yes.  Steamer  and  railway,  I sup- 
pose. I think  it  is  landed  at  Leith,  and  sent  on  to 
Glasgow. 

1700.  I suppose  it  is  ? — Yes. 

1701.  I suppose  so  ? — Yes. 

1702.  I don’t  see  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  this 
particular  inquiry,  do  you  ? — Except  to  show  the 
want  of  reduction  on  the  present  tariffs  that  are 
charged  for  the  carriage  of  all  sorts  of  goods.  I. 
thought,  perhaps,  that  was  part  of  the  inquiry. 

1703.  Another  point  you  raise  is  that  the  railway 
companies  should  supply  refrigerating  vans  ? — That  is 
done  in  England  and  Scotland. 

1704.  I suppose  it  would  be  done  here  if  there  was 
a regular,  constant  traffic  ?— Let  the  companies  create 
the  traffic  by  their  generosity  to  the  public. 

1705.  You  think  that  a liberal  supply  of  refrigerat- 
ing vans  at  Enniskillen  would  ensure  a larger  quan- 
tity of  dead-meat  being  sent  away  than  at  present  ? — 
Certainly,  I think  it  would  ; because  there  would  be 
better  care  taken  of  it.  It  costs  95s.  a ton  to  London 
by  passenger  train.  I don’t  wish  to  speak  of  Ennis- 
killen alone  : I think  it  applies  to  all  Ireland.  It  is 
necessary  for  all  Ireland.  I don’t  wish  to  confine  my 
remarks  to  Enniskillen.  I think  it  is  necessary  for 
all  Ireland. 

1706.  You  mean  as  a principle,  that  if  refrigerating 
vans  were  supplied  throughout  Ireland,  where  dead 
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meat  could  be  sent,  that  it  would  encourage  the  trade 
and  increase  the  traffic? — So  it  would. 

1707.  Also,  if  a better  package  were  provided?— 
Yes ; the  present  package  is  not  a good  mode  for  the 
benfit  of  dead  meat. 

1708.  In  these  notes  which  I have  got  you  give  an 
epitome  of  your  grievances? — Yes. 

1709.  You  evidently  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
to  a remedy  for  all  these  grievances? — Yes. 

1710.  Tell  us  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  remedy  ? 
— My  opinion  is  that  the  Government  should  buy  out  all 
the  railways,  treat  the  people  fairly,  treat  the  people 
who  have  their  money  invested  fairly,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a Central  Council  In  Dublin,  say,  for  the 
working  of  it.  There  is  a lot  of  management  on  the 
public  railways — I think  there  are  twenty-six  railways 
in  Ireland,  some  of  them  very  short — and  the  country, 

I am  sure,  would  get  better  facilities  in  every  way 
than  what  exists  at  present. 

1711.  I suppose  you  have  thought  over  this  ques- 
tion ? — Yes,  I have  thought  over  it  for  many  a day. 

1712.  And  probably  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  interest  of  Ireland,  the  whole  country,  it 
would  be  better  that  all  the  railways  should  become 
the  property  of  the  State — is  that  your  view  ? — Yes. 
They  should  become  the  property  of  the  Irish  people, 
with  a guarantee  to  the  Government  for  the  payment 
of  the  money  advanced  by  them  for  the  purchase  of 
the  railways  ? — Let  the  Government  have  them,  if  you 
like. 

1713.  I want  to  know  what  your  view  is  ? You  are 
here  to  give  evidence  for  an  important  body? — Well, 

I should  say  the  Government  should  take  them  over. 

1714.  You  think  that  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  country  ? — There  is  too  much  management.  The~e 
are  too  many  inspectors.  There  is  a lot  of  money 
expended  on  canvassing,  and  the  people  who  are  pro- 
viding the  traffic  are  not  receiving  any  benefit  from  all 
this  canvassing  that  is  going  on,  and  the  management. 
For  instance,  two  years  ago  they  were  giving  a rebate 
from  the  port  of  Dublin,  from  the  port  of  Belfast, 
and  from  the  port  of  Dundalk,  and  they  have  ceased 
that,  and  the  same  companies  in  Belfast  have  got 
into  a pool.  The  company  here  carrying  the  traffic 
are  receicing  40  per  cent.,  and  I am  informed  that 
60  per  sent,  is  divided  amongst  the  other  companies, 
to  the  exclusion  of  ports  here  giving  the  traffic  and 
not  receiving  any  benefit. 

1714a.  It  is  a pool  amongst  some  ship  companies? 
— Yes  ; and  I would  say  that  the  railway  companies 
are  in  agreement  with  it  too  ; for  this  reason,  that  I 
know  that  a year  since  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  Railway  were  competing  for  trade,  and  giving 
a rebate  from  different  stations  on  their  lines.  The 
Great  Northern  Company  were  doing  the  same.  There 
is  a little  line  called  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way, and  these  three  companies  have  come  to  the 
agreement  that  all  the  traffic  of  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  lines,  the  agents  representing  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  and  the  agent  repre- 
senting the  Midland  Railway  Company,  are  to  do 
the  best  they  can  to  get  the  traffic,  but  give  nothing 
to  the  senders,  or  to  those  creating  the  traffic.  The 
Great  Northern  Company  at  Carrick-on-Shannon  and 
Longford  are  paying  for  the  traffic,  and  will  give  a 
rebate  from  there.  They  give  a rebate  from  Edge- 
worthstown  to  any  ports  on  the  line  where  three 
parties  have  agreed  they  will  give  no  rebate.  I think 
the  rate  was  Is.  on  cattle  and  6 d.  on  pigs.  Hereto- 
fore it  was  very  useful  to  those  in  the  trade,  and  an 
encouragement  to  purchase  more  largely. 

1715.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  County 
Fermanagh? — There  is  a vast  portion  of  the  County 
Fermanagh  where  there  is  no  railway  communication 
or  motor  service.  That  is  from  Enniskillen  via 
Derrygonnelly  to  Garrison.  The  railway  comes  to 
within  four  miles  of  Garrison.  It  is  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Enniskillen  via  Derrygonnelly  to  Garrison. 

1716.  Is  it  not  in  a northerly  direction  ? — Yes  ; 
Bundoran,  on  the  south  side  of  Enniskillen,  there  is 
no  railway  between  Edgeworthstown  and  Derrylin — 
that  is  ten  Irish  miles.  We  are  counting  them  on 
Irish  miles  in  Fermanagh  still,  and  the  same  would 
apply  to  Swanlinbar.  The  nearest  town  the  railway 
comes  to  is  Bawnboy,  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line.  , 

1717.  Your  evidence  points  to  this — that  there  is 
an  enormous  district  in  County  Fermanagh  that  is 
not  served  by  any  means  of  communication  ? — Yes. 

1718.  Are  there  good  country  roads? — They  are 
fairly  good.  They  have  been  trying  to  improve  them. 

1719.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  districts  where  the 
motors  were  running  ? — There  are  motors,  but  not  for 
carrying  goods  or  passengers — they  are  private  motors. 


In  the  time  of  the  late  Government  they  were  giving 
a grant  to  continue  the  line  of  railway  from  Newry 
to  Maguiresbridge.  It  was  to  run  by  Lough  Erne  to. 
Bawnboy,  but  the  people  of  Enniskillen  wished  that 
the  railway  would  come  through  Enniskillen,  but.  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  owned,  and  said  it  would, 
interfere  with  their  traffic,  and  as  far  as  we  go  we 
will  not  allow  you  run  this  line  of  railway ; and  the 
county  was  not  willing  to  become  guarantors,  and  then, 
it  dropped  through. 

1720.  These  negotiations  went  on  through  the  Board 
of  Works? — No.  I think  it  was  a grant  proposed  by 
the  late  Government. 

1726a.  What  is  your  point  with  regard  to  the- 
accommodation  ? — I think  the  Government  should  make 
the  light  railway  to  continue  from  that  railway  that, 
exists  from  Newry,  through  Tynan  and  to  Maguires- 
bridge, to  Enniskillen.  The  Government  should  assist, 
in  making  that  railway  on  to  Bawnboy,  as  formerly 
intended ; and  they  should  make  a light  railway 
between  Enniskillen  and  Garrison. 

1721.  My  question  was — what  have  you  got  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  accommodation  for  third  class- 
passengers  ? — I don’t  know,  sir.  I don’t  think  that  I 
could  speak  too  severely  in  regard  to  the  treatment, 
that  third  class  passengers  get  on  the  Midland  and 
Great  Western  Railway.  I think  the  Midland  people- 
have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  their  minds  the 
time  when  they  used  to  carry  the  unfortunate  harvest, 
men  in  cattle  trucks.  The  third  class  carriages  are  not 
fit  for  passengers,  and  their  second  class  carriages  are 
nothing  at  all  to  what  the  London  and  North  Western 
third  class  carriages  are,  and  the  Great  Northern  are 
very  little  better. 

1722.  In  regard  to  the  lavatory  accommodation  ? — 
There  is  a train  leaves  Derry  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  is  no  accommodation  for  any 
third  class  passengers  on  their  whole  system. 

1723.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I say  there  should  ber 
on  the  principle  of  the  English  and  Scotch  railways,, 
corridor  carriages. 

1724.  I suppose  you  are  aware  four-fifths  of  the 
passenger  trains  in  England  are  not  provided  with 
lavatory  accommodation? — I don’t  know  ; for  long  jour- 
neys I found  that  there  was  every  accommodation. 

1725.  That  is  a recent  innovation  ; thirty  years  age 
there  was  no  lavatory  accommodation  on  any  railway, 
that  is  so? — Sometimes  a great  deal  of  inconvenience 
is  caused  on  long  journeys. 

1726.  Don’t  run  away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  pro- 
vided on  every  train  in  England — I don’t  know,  but  if 
it  is  for  long  distances,  there  is? — From  Enniskillen- 
to  Derry  or  Dundalk  is  about  120  miles  by  rail. 

1727.  How  many  times  do  you  change  ?— You  don’t 
change  at  all.  You  change  at  Dundalk  if  going  to- 
Dublin. 

1728.  What  you  say  is  that  there  are  third  class 
carriages  on  some  railways  that  would  bear  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if 
every  carriage  had  lavatory  accommodation  ? — Yes, 
and  the  Midland  should  improve  their  third  class  car- 
riages, and  treat  their  passengers  like  the  Great 
Northern  does. 

1728a.  You  would  not  suggest  that  poor  com- 
panies should  break  up  their  carriages? — I would 
be  sorry  to  say  the  Great  Northern  Company,  who  is 
paying  6£  per  cent,  dividend,  and  carrying  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  over,  and  knocking  stations  down  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  money — I would  be  sorry  to- 
insult  them  by  saying  that  they  are  a poor  company. 
There  has  been  more  money  spent  on  Clones  station- 
on  the  Northern  side — 

1729.  Is  there  any  other  point  I have  over- 
looked?— There  is  another  matter  I wish  to 
mention.  It  is  about  the  generosity  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  to  the  people  of  Lisbellaw,  a little 
village  with  a population  of  about  200  or  250.  They 
give  them,  every  Friday,  a market,  ticket  to  Belfast, 
and  within  four  miles  of  Lisbellaw,  at  Enniskillen, 
there  are  no  such  facilities  granted,  although  the 
population  is  5,400. 

1729a.  Have  they  asked  for  market  tickets  ?— I don’t 
know,  sir. 

1729b.  You  don’t  know,  if  they  had  asked  for  them, 
whether  the  company  would  grant  the  tickets.  I 
thought  market  tickets  were  general? — No,,  they  are 
not.  There  is  one  from  Monaghan  to  Belfast.  They 
will  give  you  a Saturday  to  Monday  ticket  if  you  are  a 
commercial  traveller. 

1730.  I am  speaking  of  market  tickets — there  are 
no  market  tickets  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast,  or  -from 
Belfast  to  Enniskillen  ? There  is  a cheap  ticket  from 
Sligo,  about  forty  miles  further  on,  but  I think  it  was 
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from  the  generosity  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Humphries, 
who  tried  to  induce  the  people  of  Sligo  to  travel,  by 
giving  the  facility  of  a cheap  ticket  from  Sligo  to 
Belfast  and  back. 

1730a.  Is  there  anything  in  Mr.  White’s 
statement  you  would  like  to  refer  to? — He  complains 
of  the  early  trains  and  day  mails  that  come  to  Ennis- 
killen. The  Scotch  and  English  mails  get  into  Bel- 
fast between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
earliest  train  to  take  these  mails  and  passengers  from 
Belfast  to  Enniskillen  and  districts  in  the  summer 
months  is  the  train  starting  at  9.15  a.m.,  which  brings 
the  passengers  and  the  mails  to  Enniskillen  at  12.23 
o’clock.  I think  Mr.  White’s  evidence  should  be 
taken  first  hand.  It  is  valuable  evidence. 

1731.  I will  take  his  evidence  at  first  hand  ? — 
(Witness.) — I will  make  your  request  known  to  him. 
If  you  wish,  I will  inform  him  that  it  is  your  desire 
that  his  Statement  should  not  be  read,  but  that 
his  evidence  should  be  given  first  hand.  He 
would  be  here  to-day  were  it  not  that  it  was  his 
market  day,  and  he  could  not  very  well  come,  and  he 
was  suffering  from  a bad  cold,  but,  perhaps,  he  may 
be  able  to  come  on  Friday. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

1731a.  You  object  to  the  owner’s  risK  arrangement? 
— Oh,  yes,  sir. 

1732.  The  owner’s  risk  arrangement  is  devised  to 
relieve  the  company  of  certain  liability  ? — Yes  ; that  i9 
what  it  is  for. 

1733.  But  not  of  all  liability? — Unless  that  it  is 
very  plain  that  they  have  acted  negligently,  and  that 
a court  of  law  would  support  the  persons  aggrieved 
by  giving  them  compensation  ; otherwise  they  would' 
not  entertain  the  claim. 

1734.  Is  it  your  complaint  that  the  companies  use, 
or  endeavour  to  use,  the  owner’s  risk  arrangement  to 
escape  from  what  is  their  proper  liability  ?— Certainly, 

1735.  And  you  would  prefer  to  pay  a rate  at  the 
company’s  risk,  and  be  certain  of  having  your  loss 
made  good? — I would  not  go  so  far  as  that ; but  I 
think  I would  pay  a small  addition,  but  nothing  at  all 
like  what  the  company  charges. 

1736.  You  think  an  agreement — apart  from  the  rate 
altogether — by  which  the  company  would  take  the 
risk,  is  a better  one  for  the  public  interest  than  one 
in  which  the  risk  is  placed  on  the  owner? — Yes. 

1737.  This  is  a small  point,  but  it  is  a curious  ar- 
rangement about  the  hampers.  It  seems  two  hampers 
are  required  to  cany  a ton  ? — Yes. 

1738.  And  freight  3s.  1— Yes. 

1739.  And  between  the  use  of  the  hampers  and  the 
weight  of  the  hamper  you  have.  13s.  added  to  the 
freight  ? — Yes. 

1740.  It  ought  to  be  worth  someone’s  while  to  pro- 
vide these  hampers  ? — Witness. — Private  companies 
have  had  the  hampers,  and  the  railway  company 
thought  they  were  making  too  much  money,  and  said, 

“ We  will  buy  you  off,  and  supply  the  hampers  our- 
selves.” In  a great  many  instances  when  they  were 
bought  off  they  returned  and  procured  more,  and  be- 
came agents  again. 

1741.  Your  opinion  about  the  half  wagons  is  that 
if  your  freight  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
wagon  or  less  than  half  a wagon  it  would  be  fair  to 
pay  for  half  a wagon? — Yes. 

1742.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment by  which  you  pay  for  two-thirds  of  a wagon  ? — 
No. 

1743.  Colonel  Plews  was  willing  to  reduce  the  pork 
rate? — He  was  willing  to  help  the  trade. 

1744.  What  prevented  him  ? — I don’t  know.  1 
heard,  but  it  was  only  hearsay,  that  a large  English 
railway  company  would  not  consider  the  matter  at 
all. 

1745.  His  was  the  only  Irish  railway  concerned  in 
the  -rate  ? — No  ; the  Midland  was  concerned  as  well. 

1746.  The  English  company  and  the  steam-boats 
stopped  them  ? — Yes ; T think  it  was  a large  English 
railway  company  that  would  not  fall  in  with  his 
views. 

1747.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  way  in  which 
the  rates  are  fixed? — No. 

1748.  It  appears  that  if  an  Irish  manager  goes  into 
the  London  Conference,  and  wants  to  make  a conces- 
sion to  the  public,  that  he  is  subject  to  the  vote  of 
the  English  managers  ? — That  is  so. 
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1749.  So  that  the  influence  of  the  managers  of  ihe 
English  lines  rules  the  interete  of  the  Irish? — Oh, 
yes ; all  through  bookings. 

1750.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Line  by  the  Mid- 
land Company  of  England  ? — Previous  to  their  getting 
hold  of  the  Barrow  boats,  we  had  very  little  con- 
tact with  the  Midland  of  England  Company,  but 
since  the  purchase  of  the  boats  they  are  our  sole 
masters,  and  I think  they  are  the  worst  English 
Company  out  at  present  (laughter). 

1751.  If  the  English  Companies  acquired  other 
Irish  lines — I think  they  now  have  an  interest, 
whole  or  part,  in  about  five  Irish  lines — do  you 
consider  that  the  effect  would  be  to  produce  such  a 
system  of  thorough  rates  to  Ireland  as  would  in- 
crease the  disadvantage  under  which  the  Irish  trader 
now  labours  ? — I think  the  English  Companies  should 
remain  in  England,  and  the  Irish  railway  companies 
should  be  governed  and  run,  if  you  wish,  at  the 
worst  by  the  present  system  rather  than  give  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  companies. 

1752.  You  would  rather  have  any  Irishman  than 
an  Englishman  ? — Certainly. 

1753.  If  there  is  a prospect  that  the  English  com- 
panies— to  whom  the  whole  finance  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways would  be  a trifle — if  there  was  any  prospect  that 
they  might  acquire  the  whole  of  the  railways,  would 
you  consider  that  a reason — apart  from  the  defects  of 
the  present  system — for  providing  public  ownership  ? 
— Yes  ; I do. 

1754.  Would  you  think  that  reason  alone  sufficient  ? 
—Yes. 

1755.  Of  course  the  interest  of  the  English  lines  is 
to  have  as  much  traffic  as  possible  to  Ireland? — Yes. 

1756.  If  the  London  and  North-Western  Company 
got  hold  of  the  Irish  railways,  should  we  be  worse  off 
than  at  present? — Yes. 

1757.  The  same  would  apply  to  the  Midland  of 
England? — It  would. 

1758.  They  might  make  the  rates  into  Ireland  so 
low  that  the  Irish  manufacturer  would  have  no  chance 
of  markers  even  in  his  own  country? — No;  he  would 
not  be  able. 

1759.  Is  there  any  real  general  competition  be- 
tween the  Irish  railway  companies  ? — There  is. 

1760.  There  is  sea  competition,  and  that  will  always 
exist,  and  there  is  competition  where  two  railways 
run  between  two  points,  but  are  the  railways  of 
Ireland  so  physically  situated  that  there  is  what  we 
call  real  competition  ? Don’t  they  agree  on  the  rates 
in  private,  and  only  compete  for  facilities? — Yes. 
The  rates  are  made  at  conferences.  They  are  governed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

1760a.  When  we  talk  of  competition  we  generally 
mean  competition  in  rates,  but  if  the  parties  agree  in 
private  to  certain  rates,  then  the  competition  in  which 
the  public  have  an  interest  is  limited  to  the  minor 
question  of  facilities? — Yes. 

1761.  The  public  are  shut  out  from  any  financial 
benefit? — They  are. 

1762.  Then  Ireland  has  little  or  no  competition  in 
the  ordinary  sense? — It  has  not.  There  is  another 
thing  I would  like  to  mention  the  protection  of  pork 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  weekly 
markets.  The  animals  are  brought  to  Belfast,  to 
Derry,  to  Portadown,  and  Enniskillen,  and  I say 
here  that,  proper  care  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  is  not  given  to  the  carriage  of  this 
source  of  revenue  that  comes  into  them.  They  are 
thrown  into  coal  wagons,  which  might  get  some  kind 
of  sweeping,  and  if  necessary  they  are  put  into 
cattle  wagons,  and  here  they  suffer  from  dust  and 
dirt,  and  are  delivered  in  a very  bad  state,  and  the 
charges  are  very  heavy.  For  instance,  it  is  22s.  or 
25s.  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  for  pork.  It  does 
not  cost  the  company  .anything  for  the  loading  of  the 
pork.  The  traders  have'  their  men  at  the  station 
and  they  load  it,  and  they  also  unload  it,  and  it 
costs  the  railway  company  nothing  ; and  the  charges 
are  very  heavy,  and  it  is  the  producer  who  suffers. 

1763.  You  put  it  plainly  in  reply  to  the  Chair- 
man— you  said  that  the  railway  companies  had  almost 
driven  the  dead  meat  trade  out  of  Ireland  by  their 
exactions  ? — Certainly.  They  admitted  that  when  they 
reduced  the  rate  from  £4  6s.  8 d.  to  £3  6s.  8 <1.  to  try 
and  get  the  trade  back  again. 

1764.  It  appears  that  pigs,  and  even  butter,  I 
believe  can  be  brought,  not  only  from  Denmark,  but 
from  the  United  States  into  Liverpool,  and  I should 
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sav  to  Belfast  for  less  than  -it  costs  you  to  send  it 
from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  ?— Yes.  It  costs  15s.  9d. 
from  Canada  to  Glasgow,  and  it  costs  16s.  10 d.  to 
Belfast  from  Enniskillen.  Taken  from  Dundalk  to 
Strabane  it  is  15s.,  and  because  there  is  little  com- 
petition they  carry  it  for  11s.  8d.  from  Dundalk  to 
Derry. 

1765.  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  railway 
system  of  rates  places  you  at  an  unfair  disadvantage 
iii  the  British  food  market,  but  that  it  introduces 
competitors  into  your  markets  in  Ireland  ? Oh, 
certainly,  yes. 

1766.  Could  you  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  rates  on  this  dead-meat  trade  in  which  you  are 
engaged  ? Where  do  you  find  the  dead-meat  ? — I buy 
in°Enniskillen  and  from  the  West  of  Ireland. 

1767.  Where  is  your  principal  market  for  selling  the 
meat  ? — London  principally,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
is  largely  in  my  way. 

1768.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  at  present  the 
•average  difference  between  the  price  of  a ton  of  dead- 
meat  at  Enniskillen  and  the  price  you  can  get  it 
for  in  London  ? — It  is  fluctuating. 

1769.  Give  me  the  averages  ?— I don’t  think  I could, 
because  the  London  market  is  a fluctuating  market, 
and  it  might  be  better  to-day  and  worse  to-morrow. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I do  know.  Ten  times  as  much 
would  go  to  the  London  market  if  there  was  anything 
like  an  equal  charge  on  the  traffic  as  between  Ireland 
and  London  and  between  Continental  countries  and 
London. 

1770.  If  your  figures  are  correct,  and  I presume  they 
are?— They  are. 

1771.  If  your  figures  are  correct  the  Danes  ana  the 
other  producers  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe  can 
come  into  the  British  food  market  on  move  advan- 
tageous terms  than  the  Irish  producer  ?— Yes,  and  the 
Government  in  Denmark  assists  the  trader. 

1772.  They  own  the  railways  ?— Yes. 

1773.  And  the  Steamboats?— Yes. 

1774.  And  they  use  the  ownership  of  the  railways 
and  steamships  to  give  the  advantage  in  the  English 
markets  to  their  producers,  whilst  the  Irish  producer 
is  placed  at  a disadvantage  by  the  privately-owned 
railways  of  Ireland  and  England? — That  is  so. 

1775.  Do  the  rates  shut  you  out  of  markets  you 
desire  to  reach  for  purchase  or  sale? — The  rates  are 
prohibitive  in  a great  many  instances.  For  instance, 
it  is  about  75s.  a ton  to  Birmingham  from  Ennis- 
killen for  dead-meat.  I have  the  rates  here  for  a 
<rreat  number  of  places — London,  72s.  6 d.  for  dead 
pigs  and  fresh  meat.  Dead  pigs  go  in  quantities  to 
London.  Birmingham,  dead  pigs  and  fresh  meat. 
‘77s  6d.  ; Peterborough,  77 s.  6 d.  ; 'Cambridge  and 
Leicester,  75s.  ; Northampton,  75 s ; Barnsley,  67s  6 d ; 
Sheffield,  67s.  6 d.  ; Leeds,  67 s.  6 d.  ; Halifax,  65s.  ; 
Manchester,  52s.  6 d. 

1776.  Are  these  prohibitive  ? — You  could  not  buy 
to  meet  these— the  prices  in  England  would  not  afford 
to  pay  the  rates  there. 

1777.  You  must  stay  away?— Yes. 

1778.  The  Continental  produce  reaches  these 
markets  ?— They  do.  A ton  of  meat  from  Chicago  to 
London,  I believe,  can  be  delivered  for  £1  a torn 

1779.  Including  a long  railway  haul  ?— Yes.  The 

live  cattle  from  America  to  Liverpool  at  present  is 
about  25s.  a head,  and  they  feed  on  the  passage  It 
is  15s.  9cJ.  for  a ton  of  bacon  from  Canada  to  Glas- 
gow. American  bacon  is  15s.  ; Denmark  is  35s. 

1780.  Mr.  Acworth. — Would  not  that  be  from  Que- 
bec or  Montreal,  shipped  direct  to  Glasgow  all  the 
wav  by  sea  ?— The  rate  is  from  New  York  to  Glasgow. 

1781.  Oh,  New  York  to_  Glasgow  ? — I do  not  know 
whether  they  are  brought  from  the  interior. 

1782.  New  York  is  on  the  coast  ? — This  is  the  charge 
for  Ameiican  bacon  coming  into  Glasgow.  At  present 
it  is  15s.  7£d.  per  ton,  and  Canada  15s.  9a.  ; Den- 

1783  These  are  sea  rates.  What  I wanted  to  find 
was  if  you  could  justify  your  statement  that  the  rate 
from  Chicago,  which  is  a thousand  miles  inland,  is 
only  4s.  5rf.  per  ton  more  ?— I was  informed  that  re- 
frigerated meat,  or  frozen  meat  is  carried  from  Chicago 
to  London  for  £1  per  ton. 

1784  Well,  you  should  ask  your  informant  where 

he  got  his  information  ? — I have  heard  it  very  often. 
I do  not  wish  to  make  the  statement  except  that  I 
heard  it.  , , , , 

Chairman.— It  is  absolutely  untrue. 


1785.  Mr.  Sexton.—  You  have  given  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  Liverpooi? — No;  to  Glasgow,  but  I sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  for  Liverpool  as  it  is  nearer  America 
than  Glasgow. 

1786.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  the  British  Port 

is  very  much  less  than  £1  in  some  cases? — Yes; 
i5s.  l^d.  ■ ■ - 

1787.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  bacon,  not  fresh 
meat? — Yes;  for  bacon  it  is  15s.  9 d. 

1788.  You  have  not  the  rate  for  fresh  meat  ?— I men- 
tioned the  rate  for  bacon  from  Denmark  was  35s.  per 
ton,  and  from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool,  22s.  6 d. 

1789.  Mr.  Sexton— You  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Continental  country,  the 
through  rates  from  which'  to  Great  Britain  may  in- 
clude a considerable  railway  haulage,  the  rate  is, 
nevertheless,  lower  than  you  have  to  pay  from  Ennis- 
killen?— Yes;  and  the  rate  for  butter  from  New  York 
to  Glasgow  is  31s.  6 d.  per  ton  as  against  the  charges 
on  the  Irish  railways. 

1790.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  maximum  rates, 

and  it  has  been  said  that  the  rates  actually  in  force 
are  lower  than  the  maximum  rates.  But  you  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  a law  court ; that  this  is  not  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  railways  .have  done  anv- 
think  illegal,  but  whether  the  system,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  is  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  industries  in  Ire- 
land?— Yes.  - 

1791.  You  used  a remarkable  expression,  about  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Rail- 
ways, that  these  two  railways  “ cut  off  ” instead  of 
making  communication,  that  they  cut  off  two  great 
districts  of  the  country  from  each  other,  and  you 
illustrated  that  by  stating  that  you  have  to  wait 
from  two  to  four  hours  at  Cavan,  where  the  junction 
is? — Yes;  if  you  are  returning,  four  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

1792.  It  was  stated  that  a railway  has  many  things 
to  meet,  and  so  it  has,  of  course.  The  train  service  of 
a great  railway  is  highly  complicated,  but  I suppose 
you  would  say  that  at  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  principal  railways  there  ought  to  be  an  efficient 
service? — Surely,  particularly  a rich  company  that 
could  afford  to  run  a train  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  although  it  might  not  pay. 

1793.  Certainly,  it  is  a curious  thing  to  hear,  in  the 
twentieth  century,  that  a man  from  Enniskillen,  going 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade  to  a point,  say  Clara  or 
Mullingar,  which,  as  the  crow  flies,  would  be  only 
about  two  or  three  hours’  railway  travelling,  has  to 
take  three  days,  a day  in  going,  a day  at  the  fair, 
and  a day  coming  back?— You  must,  and  you  are  as 
bad  from  Belfast.  A man  would  have  to  leave  Bel- 
fast at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning  to  reach  the  same 
place  at  8.30  p.m. 

1794.  It  makes  it  very  much  more  difficult  to  transact 
the  business  ? — Yes. 

1794a.  The  expenditure  of  time  in  attending  is  too 
great?— The  time  occupied  in  going  and  returning,  for 
a person  in  Mullingar  fair.  Mullingar  fair  is  over 
very  early,  and  you  would  bo  ready  to  leave  as  soon 
as  the  bank  is  open,  and  you  can  pay  whatever  you 
have  to  pay,  and  you  do  not  reach  home,  which  is 
not  more  than  fifty  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies — you 
could  not  reach  homo  till  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing. 

1795.  But  the  man  from  Copenhagen  can  get  in  his 
goods? — He  can. 

1796.  It  is  very  hard  for  Ireland  to  prosper  under 
such  conditions.  You  have  told  the  Commission  that 
the  particular  instances  that  vou  have  stated  are  not 
exceptional,  but,  in  your  opinion,  are  samples  of  the 
general  working  of  the  system?— Tt  applies  all  over 
the  country.  There  is  another  serious  grievance 
I did  not  mention,  that  is  in  regard  to  some  delays  at 
these  stations  on  fair  days,  and  the  treatment  that  live 
stock  receive,  that  being  loaded  at,  say,  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  the  loading  was  finished 
at  seven,  and  they  did  not  get  away  from  that  station 
until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps 
reach  Dublin  at  half -past  ten  than  night.  I' have 
one  instance  in  my  mind  that  occurred  in  the  last 
fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

1797.  Taking  all  these  grievances  together — broken 
communications,  delayed  mails,  long  intervals  of  the 
day  without  a train,  poor  third  class  carriages,  absence 
of  lavatory  accommodation,  inadequacy  of  wagon 
supply— and  all  these  instances  which'  you  have  de- 
scribed in  the  course  of  your  evidence — do  you  think 
there  is  any  escape,  except  in  public  ownership  and 
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the  single  administration  of  the  whole  system  ? — That 
would  be  my  opinion. 

1798.  Taking  the  wagons— there  are  only  about  20,000 
wagons  in  all  Ireland — 20.000  vehicles  apart  from 
locomotives.  The  demand  for  wagons  is  now  at  one 
point  and  now  at  another.  If  there  was  a single  ad- 
ministration, the  supply  could 'be' met  by  sending  them 
from  one  point  to  another  ? — rlndeed  it  could. 

1799.  How  are  you  going  to  get  new  railways  in' Fer- 
managh or  anywhere  else?— Unless  the  Government 
assists. 

1800.  The  ratepayers  have  got  scorched  in  many 
cases,  have  they  not  ? — They  have. 

1801.  Unless  you  have  a public  authority  with  funds 
at  its  disposal,  do  you  think  there  is  any  probability 
that  the  remaining  districts  of  Ireland  can  be  served 
on  the,  baronial  guarantee  system? — I do  not  think 
they  could,  because  the  public  in  these  baronies  will 
31  ot  contribute.  I know  of  an  instance  on  our  own 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  line  when  the  Government  was 
giving  £24,000  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  extension  down  to  the  Arigna  mines — down  u>  a 
village  called  Rooskey,  and  the  people  in  the  district 
would  hot  become  contributory. 

1802.  Because  they  had  been  told  at  the  outset  that 
the  rate  would  never  be  more  than  4<i.  in  the  £,  and 
it  became  2s.  in  the  £ — good  reason  for  cowardice? — 
It  is  indeed. 

1803.  You  have  considered  this  subject.  What  do 
you  think — what  reduction  in  the  rates  and  lares  does 
the  public  interest  require,  so  as  to  free  the  springs  of 
trade  and  lubricate  the  industries  of  the  country  ? — - 
I think  the  railway  companies  should  meet  the  public 
by  sharing  some  of  the  rates  with  them. 

1804.  The  railway  companies  I I am  asking  you 
what  reduction  do  you  think  would  be  required  in 
order  to  put  the  country  in  a fair  position  for  trade? 
— They  should  reduce  the  present  rates  one-third. 

1805.  I suppose  you  know  the  receipts  are  about  four 
millions  a year  ? — I suppose  that  is  so. 

1806.  That  is,  something  short  of  two  millions  for 
goods  and  over  two  millions  for  passengers.  If  you 
apply  a reduction  of  one-third — not  universally,  but 
generally,  it  would  cause  a large  deficiency  in  the 
receipts? — They  could  save  in  many  ways. 

1807.  It  would  cause  a deficiency? — It  would,  cer- 
tainly. 

1808.  It  might  cause  a deficiency  of  perhaps  half 
a million  to  a million.  Well,  you  know  that  the 
ordinary  dividends  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  are 
not  more  than  abmt  half  a million  a year,  fo  that  the 
effect  of  such  reduction  would  be  to  deprive  the  ordi- 
nary shareholders — fourteen  to  fifteen  millions  of  capi- 
tal— of  any  remuneration.  Now,  that  being  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  case,  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  railway  companies  to  make  an 
adequate  reduction  ?: — I think  if  the  railway  companies 
earned  sufficient  to  pay  a divident  of  three  per  cent, 
it  would  be  more  than  they  could  get  for  their  money 
in  any  bank. 

1809.  If  you  reduce  the  rates  by  cne-third,  and  if 
that  were  applied  pretty  generally,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  any  of  the  ordinary  shareholders?— 
If  you'reduce  by  half  a million? 

1810.  There  would  be  nothing  left,  for  the  ordinary 
shareholders  only  get  half  a million;  and  the  point  is 
this : if  the  public  interest  of  Ireland,  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  industry,  requires  a reduction  of 
the  rates  in  general  by  one-third,  is  it  not  obvious 
that  the  system  of  private  ownership  of  railways  and 
plural  direction,  must  come  to  an  end  ? — By  two  ways ; 
they  might  either  do  that  or  increase  the  traffic. 

1811.  They  would  have  to  reduce  the  rates?— And 
by  that  they  might  increase  the  traffic  by  the  amount 
Toduced. 

1812.  The  railways  of  Ireland  are  managed  like  all 
private  railways  everywhere,  in  a strictly  commercial 
spirit.  A railway  manager  will  not  consent  to  reduce  . 
rates  in  the  expectation  of  an  increase  of  traffic  at 
soime  future  time,  and  even  if  he  did — even  if  a rail- 
way manager  of  uncommon  intelligence  dared  to  pro- 
pose it  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  by  the  other 
managers  at  the  Conference? — He  would  not,  nor  by 
his  directors. 

1813.  You  say  the  Government  should  either  pur- 
chase the  railways  or  compel  a reduction  in  the  rates 
and  fares? — I think  so. 

1814.  Compel  such  a reduction  ns  you  have  de- 
scribed ?— They  should  compel  a reduction  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  country  to  compete  with 
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foreign  oountries,  whether  they  would  refund  to  them 
or  share  any  loss  that  they  might  incur.  At  the  same 
time,  • I do  not  wish  to  see  shareholders  lose  their 
money. 

1815.  These  railways  were  built  on  the  guarantee  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  you  propose  reductions 
whereby  people  who  have  invested  their  capital  would 
be  deprived  of  their  property — no  such  legislation 
would  pass? — I would  not  like  to  see  it, 

1816.  It  would  be  impossible.  Then  the  proposal 
that  the  Government  should  share  the  loss  would  mean 
that  you  would  leave  the  power  where  it  is  now,  and 
you  would  place  the  financial  responsibility  iii  an- 
other quarter? — Let  the  Government  come  in  with 
assistance.  They  could  well  afford  it.  They  have  got 
plenty  out  of  the  country. 

1817.  If  you  leave  the  power  with  the  railway  direc- 
tors, and  ask  the  Government  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  you  would  have  a system  that  would 
hardly  work  ? — The  directors  would  need  a change  also. 
The  administration  would  need  a change. 

1818.  Is  it  not  quite  plain  that  in  order  to  secure 
such  a reduction  as  the  interest  of  trade  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  require,  yoq.  would  have  to  get 
rid  of  the  present  system  of  private  ownership  and 
plural  management? — If  the  country  is  ever  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  foreign  countries  there  must  be  some 
change  come  to. 

1819.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  the  form 
of  control  that  you  would  approve  in  case  of  public 
ownership.  I would  like  to  put  a question  or  two  on 
that  point  ? — If  I am  able  to  answer  you. 

1820.  Suppose  an  Imperial  Department — (we  have 
a great  many  Imperial  Departments  m Ireland,  and 
we  see  what  they  have  done  for  the  country)— suppose 
an  Imperial  Department  were  placed  in  control  of  the 
Irish  Railways  ; considering  that  the  need  for  reform 
arises  from  Irish  grievances  and  that  an  Imperial  De- 
partment is  independent  of  Irish  opinion,  do  you  think 
an  Imperial  Department  would  be  the  best  agency  for 
the  reform,  or  an  Irish  authority  ? — My  opinion  is  that 
an  authority  that  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
Irish  people  would  be  the  proper  channel  to  work  the 
whole  system. 

1821.  Would  you  think  it  likely — you  know  some- 
thing about  British  finance  in  relation  to  Ireland — 
would  you  think  it  likely,  knowing  that  a demand 
exists  for  a great  reduction  of  rates  and  fares,  that  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  take  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  of  a system  the  rates  of 
which  might  have  to  be  so  reduced  as  to  bring  the- 
profits  under  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  interest 
on  capital? — They  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

1822.  If  there  were  an  Irish  authority  created,  re- 
sponsible to  Irish  opinion,  and  with  some  money  at 

• its  back,  do  you  think  such  an  authority  would  be 
most  likely  to  respect  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people,  and  accomplish  the  necessary  reforms  ? — If  I 
might  be  personal,  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
Number  One  amongst  the  people  who  would  be  ad- 
ministering them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people, 

Mr.  Sexton. — Oh,  no. 

1823.  Mr.  A ( worth. — Might  we  hear  that  again  ?— I 
say,  if  I might  be  personal,  I would  be  very  glad  if  such 
a change  would  come  that  Mr.  Sexton  should  be  one 
of  the  administrators  of  the  new  system. 

1824.  Mr.  Sexton. — I aspire  to  no  such  eminence.  I 
am  an  amateur,  and  surrounded  by  experts  for  whose- 
qualifications  I feel  the  deepest  respect.  Such  an  Irish, 
authority,  holding  the  whole  system  in  its  hands,, 
would  reduce  rates  and  fares  prudently  and  tenta- 
tively, following  the  general  law  of  railway  develop- 
ment by  inviting  more  traffic  by  the  reduction  of 
rates,  and  it  could  do  so  in  the  most  prudent  manner 
without  incurring  too  much  liability  until  it  was  soen 
in  what  direction  things  were  tending.  Do  you  think 
so  ? — I am  sure  it  would  be  administered  in  a manner 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  parties  by  such  ad- 
ministration. 

1825.  And  as  to  the  general  finance  of  the  pur- 
chase, that  is  a question  for  later  consideration,  and 
for  the  Government  and  the  Legislature?— Yes. 

1826.  Do  you  think  such  an  Irish  body  should  act 
through  a board  of  experts — that  is  to  say,  a-  board  pf 
men  expert  in  traffic  management,  in  locomotive  man- 
agement, and  in  engineering  work,  such  as  we  could 
select  round  this  table? — It  all  depends  on  the  autho- 
rity you  would  place  in  their  position,  as  if  they  were 
not  subordinate  to  another  body  they  might  be  in- 
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Not-.  20  1906.  fuse<i  with  a good  deal  of  the  red-tapeism  that  exists 
’ — ' at  present  in  some  of  the  public  institutions. 

Mr.  P.  1827.  My  notion  is  that  the  public  authority,  which 

Crumley,  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  elective  body,  would  act  under 
Enniskillen  t|le  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  working 
Urban  District  flirectionj  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  the  board  of 
ounu . experts,  who  would  be  subject  to  the  supervising 

authority,  and  would  keep  the  management  within  the 
lines  of  commercial  prudence? — Public  opinion  is  one 
of  the  best  things  any  body  or  people  could  have,  or 
serve  under. 

1828.  Especially  where  the  public  interest  is  the 
main  consideration? — Yes. 


Inconvenient 
train  service 
and  connec- 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

1829.  About  that  point,  Tulkimore,  you  often  want 
to  go  there? — Oh,  yes  ; there  is  a fair  where  we  buy 
cattle. 

1830.  Is  there  anyone  else  in  Enniskillen  wants  to 
go? — Yes,  and  I have  brought  live  stock  from  Tulla- 
more  to  Enniskillen. 

1831.  That  does  not  go  by  passenger  train? — The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  if  you  give  them 
twenty-four  hours'  notice,  provide  passenger  trains  to 
bring  you  down  about  nine  miles,  to  Clara. 

1832.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any 
exchange  of  traffic  between  Tullamore  and  Enniskillen 
except  yourself  once  a month? — I could  not  say  that. 

I go  once  a month. 

1833.  Not  so  often? — There  must  be  any  amount  of 
traffic.  The  same  must  apply  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, Tullamore  way,  as  it  does  by  the  Sligo  and 
Leitrim  Railway  to  Limerick  and  Waterford  from 
Belfast. 

1834.  That  is  worked  as  a through  line  from  Ennis- 
killen to  Limerick? — No.  Well,  Mr.  Humphreys,  the 
respected  manager,  is  here.  It  is  worked  as  a branch 
line  to  the  Great  Southern. 

1835.  They  work  through  trains  from  Enniskillen? 
— They  do. 

1836.  Do  you  suggest  that  you  ought  to  get  through 
trains  across  country  from  Enniskillen  to  Tullamore? 
— I would  say  that  by  arrangement  between  the  com- 
panies they  might  facilitate  the  traffic  better  than 
what  they  do  at  present. 

1837.  Tell  me  how  you  would  do  it?  Would  yoiu 
alter  the  existing  trains  or  put  on  new  trains? — Some 
of  the  existing  trains  could  be  altered.  For  instance, 
a train  leaves  Enniskillen  at  6.40  in  the  morning. 
There  used  to  be  a train  left  Clones  on  the  arrival  of 
that  train  for  Cavan.  You  get  to  Cavan  about  eight 
o’clock.  The  Midland  train  was  gone  about  7.30,  the 
first  train  in  .the  morning,  and  I think  if  the  two  com- 
panies were  agreeable  surely  they  could  arrange  to 
meet  the  public. 

1838.  Of  course,  the  Midland  train  runs  to  make  a 
connection  with  the  Midland  main  line  and  through 
to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1839.  And  it  has  got  to  get  to  Mullingar  at  a cer- 
tain time  to  make  connection  with  the  up  train  from 
Galway  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

1840.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think.it  runs 
in  connection  with  the  North  Wall  boat. 

1841.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  have  not  worked  out  a 
-scheme?  You  are  not  prepared  to  tell  the  Commis- 
sion that  yolu  could  make  a convenient  service  from 
Enniskillen  to  Tullamore  without  upsetting  the  con- 
nection?— I have  not  gone  into  that.  The  only  tiling 
is  to  change  the  time  of  starting  on  the  part  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  and  an  early  depar- 
ture from  Enniskillen  by  the  Great  Northern.  Then, 
if  you  leave  Dublin  and  want  to  go  by  Mullingar  from 
Dublin  along  the  Midland  line  to  Enniskillen  you 
must  leave  at  nine  in  the  morning  to  reach  Ennis- 
killen that  evening  at  6.30. 

1842.  Nobody  ever  does  go  that  way? — If  I had  busi- 
ness by  Mullingar  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  that 
way. 

1843.  I only  want  to  understand . The  railway  com- 
panies will  deal  with  it  later.  You  think  yolu  could 
do  it  without  upsetting  more  important  matters  else- 
where?— If  I am  to  give  my  opinion  it  is  that  the  two 
companies  want  to  catch  the  whole  traffic  from  Cavan. 
Each  of  them  wants  to  get  the  trafiic.  The  Great 
Northern  start  a train  at  6.30  from  Cavan  and  it  gets 
into  Dublin  at  10  a.m.  ; the  other  at  7.30  gets  in 
between  10  and  11,  and  they  compete. 

1844.  You  like  that?  You  approve  of  competition? 
— If  it  proved  beneficial. 


1845.  It  would  be  a benefit  to  the  Cavan  people  to 
get  to  Dublin? — No,  excuse  me.  It  is  no  competition 
in  the  sense  that  it  reduces  fares  or  freight.  There  is 
some  understanding  between  the  Midland  and  the 
Great  Northern  in  Cavan,  that  the  same  rate  applies 
to  both  in  regard  to  live  stock  and  dead  meat,  and 
such  things  as  that. 

1846.  There  is  a competition  in  facilities  and  in 
giving  a service  for  passengers  and  goods? — If  there 
is  anything  in  it  the  Great  Northern  has  it. 

1847.  Your  sympathies  axe  on  that  side? — Not  at 
all.  I would  be  glad  to  see  the  Midland  Railway 
prosperous. 

1848.  Just  tell  me  this.  I see  in  the  proof  of  your 
evidence  sent  in  you  said  the  goods  from  Belfast  have 
to  leave  at  9.45? — It  used  to  be  9.30. 

1849.  This  proof  is  dated  10th  November?— I think 
there  is  some  change,  and  that  it  leaves  later,  but 
there  is  only  one  train  in  the  morning.  At  eight 
o’clock  the  goods  must  be  delivered  at  the  goods 
station. 

1850.  What  you  said  was  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  it  booked  with  the  railway  company  at  9.45  for 
Belfast  ? — I think  it  leaves  then. 

1851.  I only  take  what  you  told  me,  and  I want  to 
know  which  it  is,  “8.45  for  Derry  and  9.45  for  Bel- 
fast.” That  is  what  you  said? — I hold  there  is  only 
one  goods  train. 

1852.  I am  not  disputing  that.  Was  it  a mistake 
when  you  wrote  down  that  they  had  to  be  delivered 
at  9.45? — They  have  to  be  delivered  at  8 or  8.30  at 
the  latest. 

1853.  Then,  this  ought  to  be  corrected.  You  spoke 

about  the  lower  rate  from  Dundalk  to  Derry,  I think 
it  was,  than  from  Enniskillen  to  Derry,  which  was  the 
same  distance.  Those  are  the  two  places  you  spoke 
of.  I think  it  was  Derry ; it  may  have  been  Belfast  ? 
— I think  it  was  Belfast.  That  is  for  goods  booked 
through  from  Enniskillen  via  Derry.  There  is  only 
the  one  way 

1854.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  same  thing.  You 
gave  an  instance  comparing  Enniskillen  and  Dundalk. 
You  gave  a rate  for  bacon? — They  carry  bacon  to 
Derry  at  11s.  8 d.  per  ton  from  Dundalk  and  to  Stra- 
bane  15s.,  and  Strabane  is  twenty  miles  shorter  than 
Derry. 

1855.  You  think  that  is  wrong  ? — Certainly  ; I think 
it  is  wrong  that  a man  who  comes  a short  journey 
should  pay  more  than  a man  who  comes  a long  journey. 

1856.  What  do  you  think  they  ought  to  do,  put 
down  the  Strabane  rate  or  put  up  the  Derry  rate?— 
I think  if  they  are  able  to  carry  bacon  from  Dundalk 
to  Derry  at  11s.  8 d.  they  should  carry  it  at  least  for 
9s.  to  Strabane. 

1857.  Why  do  you  think  that? — It  is  the  same 
motive  power,  and  they  have  their  trains  running, 
and  have  to  run  anyway. 

1858.  Supposing  it  costs  6s.  to  carry  and  the  rest 
is  profit,  do  you  think  they  ought  always  to  make 
the  same  profit  from  all  their  business  ? — -I  do  not 
know  what  the  profits  are. 

1859.  There  must  be  some,  or  they  could  not  get  a 
dividend.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  make  always 
the  same  profit  from  all  your  business  ? Do  you  do 
that  as  a trader? — I do  not  think  I would  be  far 
astray  if  they  had  a good  deal  less  profit.  I think 
three  or  four  per  cent,  quite  sufficient. 

1860.  You  would  like  to  buy  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way stock  at  £150  and  get  3 per  cent.  ? I remember 
that  some  of  their  friends  got  at  par  and  it  went  to 
£184. 

1861.  You  think  6 per  cent,  is  too  much  altogether  ? 
— I think  it  is,  and  carrying  forward  £50,000  to  next, 
and  £50,000  for  other  expenditure,  as  I stated  before. 

1862.  You  spoke  of  the  resolution  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  of  Enniskillen  as  to  State  purchase, 
and  I think  what  you  said  was  that  you  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  buy  all  the  railways  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  a Council  in  Dublin  ? — 
That  would  be  my  wish. 

1863.  What  sort  of  a Council  would  that  be,  in 
your  idea  ? — I expressed  my  opinion.  I said  I would 
like  to  see  a Council  in  Dublin  managing  all  the 
railways,  with  such  a man  a6  Mr.  Sexton  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  I repeat  it. 

1864.  I do  not  say  anything  against  Mr.  Sexton 
as  the  head  of  affairs,  but  what  would  be  the  Council 
behind  him,  how  would  it  be  appointed  ? — I would 
have  the  smartest  men  and  the  best  men  in  the 
country  that  could  be  put  in  the  position. 
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1865.  You  are  speaking  of  the  management? — ■ 
Certainly. 

1866.  But  what  would  the  Council  be?— -What 
would  they  be?  You  will  not  leave  the  selection  to 


1867.  I want  to  understand  what  your  wish  is. 
You  say  you  would  like  to  put  the  railways  in  the 
hands  of  a Council  in  Dublin.  How  would  you  have 
the  Council,  elected  or  appointed  ? — Appointed  by  the 
people. 

1868.  What  people? — The  people  of  Ireland. 

1869.  Yes.  And  if  they  are  going  to  reduce  the 
rates  33  per  cent,  they  would  want  some  money  for 
some  time  ? — The  Government  of  England  could  afford 
to  give  us  some. 

1870.  That  is  what  I want  to  understand  ? — It  is 
stated  that  they  have  got  three  millions  in  excess 
of  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

1871.  I must  not  go  into  that? — The  finance  is 
the  whole  thing. 

1872.  I only  want  to  understand  what  your  view 
and  the  view  of  the  Urban  Council  is.  You  think 
the  railways  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a Council 
appointed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  they  should 
have  money  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom? — When  you  put  the  Urban  Council  in, 
they  might  repudiate  my  saying  that,  and  anything 
I say  now  I speak  for  myself,  and  I say  you  could 
find  as  many  intelligent  men  in  Ireland  as  would 
be  fit  to  manage  the  railways. 

1873.  I quite  agree.  We  are  not  disputing  that? 
— And  the  Government  owes  so  much  to  the  country. 

1874.  Which  Government? — The  Government  of 
England.  They  owe  so  much  to  the  country  that  they 
should  not  be  stingy  about  giving  a good  deal  to 
recompense  the  shareholders  who  have  their  money 
invested  in  the  railway  companies  when  they  are 
paying  them  out. 

1875.  A good  many  people  in  England  would  like 
their  rates  lower,  would  Irishmen  subscribe  for  them  ? 
— They  subscribe  what  they  are  justly  entitled  to, 
and  I believe  far  too  much  for  the  support  of 
England. 

1876.  I see.  And  you  think  you  might  redress  it 
by  giving  something  to  the  railways? — Yes. 

1877.  About  the  wagons.  You  said  you  think  if  a 
man  sent  half  a wagon  of  cattle  he  ought  to  pay 
half  the  rate? — I think  so. 

1878.  If  he  sent  a quarter? — There  is  no  such  a 
thing. 

1879.  No.  You  cannot  have  a half  beast.  But 
supposing  lie  sent  three  beasts,  ought  he  to  pay  three- 
tenths  rate? — He  would  get  two  beasts  at  head  rate 
and  for  three  half  a wagon. 

1880.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  he  should  pay  a half 
rate  for  one  or  two? — If  it  is  fair  he  should  not 
have  to  send  two  at  a head  rate  when  he  cannot 
send  three. 

1881.  I suppose  he  can  send  them  at  the  head 
rate  ? — No. 

1882.  That  is  funny.  You  mean  he  cannot  pay 
three  times  the  rate  for  three  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — He  can  send  any  num- 
ber at  head  rate. 

Witness. — Perhaps  you  are  speaking  of  English 
railways. 

1883.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  suggest  that  if  you 
want  to  send  ten  beasts  and  offer  to  pay  ten  times  the 
head  rate,  the  railway  company  would  say  they 
would  not  have  them? — They  would.  They  would 
say : “ There’s  a wagon  for  you,  put  them  into  it.” 

1884.  That  is  what  you  say? — Now,  about 

owner’s  risk — do  you  think  it  is  a bad  plan  generally 
to  have  two  rates  ? — I think  it  is. 

1885.  You  think  if  somebody  else,  not  you,  says, 
“ I should  like  to  be  allowed  a lower  rate  on  con- 
dition I take  the  risk  myself,”  he  ought  not  to  have 
it? — -It  has  never  been  an  express  wish  on  the  part 
of  consignees  or  senders. 

1886.  Not  to  take  the  risk  unless  they  get  something 
for  it? — Well,  of  course,  to  a person  doing  any  sort 
of  a large  business  it  means  a good  deal  in  the 
year. 

1887.  In  other  words  it  is  worth  his  while  to  take 
the  risk? — It  is,  but  if  there  is  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  company. 

1888.  But  if  he  bargained  that  he  would  take  the 
risk? — I say  there  is  neglect  and  the  company  shuffle 
out  of  their  responsibility.  I can  give  an  instance. 
I was  in  Edgeworthstown.  I gave  £28  for  a beast, 


a hundred  guineas  for  four,  and  I put  six  beasts  in  NoVt  2o  1906. 

a wagon,  booked  from  Edgeworthstown  to  Cavan.  ' 1/ 

When  I reached  Cavan  there  were  only  six  beasts  in  Mr  P. 
the  wagon,  and  one  of  them  was  altogether  die-  Crumley, 
abled,  had  got  knocked  down  and  was  lying,  and  Enniskillen 
they  were  all  tramping  over  each  other.  This  beast  Urban  District 
had  to  be  dressed  at  Cavan  station,  and  hung  up — Council, 
had  to  be  killed — because  it  was  impossible  to  move 
it.  It  went  to  London  and  realised  £12.  There  was 
£16  I was  at  a loss.  The  other  five  beasts  went  into 
the  Great  Northern  Company’s  hands,  and  because 
I did  not,  there  and  then,  say  to  the  Midland 
Company  : “ Here  are  five  beasts  that  are  injured  and 
damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  valueless,” 

I brought  them  home  and  did  not'  make  any  remarks, 
as  I was  fully  occupied  with  the  beast  that  was 
killed.  I took  them  home  and  killed  these  five  cattlS 
and  never  got  £30  out  of  them.  I had  to  bury  some 
of  them.  I processed  the  railway  company.  I 
threatened  to  serve  a writ  for  tire  loss  I sustained 
and  was  advised  to  only  process  for  the  one  beast, 
and  I got  a verdict  for  £14  or  £16,  which  I swore 
the  beast  cost,  but  for  the  others  I never  got  a 
farthing,  for  they  stated  it  was  in  the  Great  Northern 
Company’s  hands,  that  they  suffered  this  loss.  There 
is  what  you  receive. 

1889.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  owner’s  risk, 
has  it? — Yes,  for  they  sheltered  themselves  behind 
the  owner’s  risk. 

1890.  Mr.  Acworth. — If  they  said  “ We  didn’t  do 
it,”  it  did  not  matter  whether  they  were  carrying  at 
the  company’s  risk,  or  at  owner’s  risk,  as  far  as  I can 
understand  ? — It  was  plain  to  them  they  did  it. 

1891.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — The  Midland 
have  no  “ owners  risk  rate  ” for  cattle  at  all. 

1892.  Mr.  Acworth. — Then  they  clearly  could  not 
have  raised  that  question. 

1893.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Will  you  ask  him 
what  was  the  date  of  the  transaction. 

1894.  Witness. — It  was  the  Midland  Great  Western 
of  Ireland. 

1895.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Will  you  give  us 
the  date  when  this  happened'  ? — It  is  about  twenty  dive 
years  ago. 

1896.  Oh,  it’s  a long  time  ago.  I cannot  trace 
that? — I can  give  you  the  stationmaster,  and  the 
result  of  it.  The  reason  I got  it  was  that  there  was 
no  cross-bars  in  the  wagon. 

1897.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  proves  that  where  the 
company  does  show  negligence  you  get  a verdict,  even 
though  they  are  sent  at  owner’s  risk? — Yes. 

1898.  That  was  twenty-five  years  ago? — Yes. 

1899.  And  have  you  gone  on  sending  at  owner’s  risk 
ever  since? — I have. 

1900.  And  you  have  thought  it  worth  your  while, 
though  sometimes  things  did  not  always  turn  up 
trumps — sometimes  you  suffered  ? — Yes. 

1901.  You  thought  it  worth  your  while  going  on? — 

Well,  fifteen  per  cent,  is  a consideration. 

1902.  In  your  transactions  during  twenty-five  years 
the  gain  of  fifteen  per  cent,  has  more  than  compen- 
sated you? — I don’t  know  whether  it  has  or  not. 

1903.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  about  the  Carriers  Act  Carriers'  Act. 
— £50  liability  for  a horse ; you  know  that  is  so  all 

over  the  country? — That  is  under  the  Canals  Traffic 
Act. 

1904.  Do  you  think  that  is  wrong,  or  that  the 
company  should  be  liable  for  any  amount  ? — I think 
they  should. 

1905.  Do  you  know  the  same  thing  is  done  with 
all  kinds  of  tilings ; if  you  sent  furs,  or  silks,  or 
pictures,  or  other  valuable  and  perishable  things? — 

The  value  is  declared  of  them. 

1906.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
cattle  ? — It  may  be. 

1907.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  or  peculiar  to 
cattle.  Now,  Mr.  Crumley,  it  is  interesting  what  you 
say  about  bringing  cases  with  the  pigs  hanging  up. 

Have  you  seen  them? — No. 

1908.  They  cannot  be  expensive  to  make  ? — No.  They 
run  into  the  railway  wagons,  and  on  to  the  boats. 

1909.  On  little  wheels  ? — I think  so.  And  then  they 
run  from  the  boats  on  to  the  railway  wherever  they 
are  landed  in  England. 

1910.  Why  don’t  you  introduce  them  yourself — sup- 
posing the  railway  company  to  be  very  slow  ? — It  is 
not  my  business. 

1911.  Isn’t  it  your  business  to  make  money  ? — It 
is  the  business  of  the  company  who  are  profiting  by 
the  traffic  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  should  try  to 
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bring  themselves  up  to  the  modern  ways  of  carrying 
goods. 

1912.  Now,  Mr.  Crumley,  when  you  came  from 
Enniskillen  this  morning  you  didn’t  ask  the  railway 
to  supply  you  with  a portmanteau.  Why  not  bring 
your  own  package  for  your  pigs  ? — Why  don’t  the  rail- 
way companies  provide  these? 

1913.  Apparently  because  the  railway  company 
don’t  think  proper  to  do  so.  But  you  might  try  it  ? 

No  ■ the  companies  passed  a resolution  and  came  to 
an  'arrangement  that  owners’  hampers  were  to  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  the  company  would  take 
them  over  and  buy  them  out. 

1914.  You  don’t  suggest  that  if  I sent  a hamper  of 
pigs  the  railway  company  can  refuse  to  take  it  ? They 
might,  under  the  circumstances. 

1915.  They  could  not ; at  least,  it  would  be  illegal 
if  they  did.  If  you  wanted  to  send  one  of  your  boxes 
they  could  not  refuse  it  ? — It  all  depends. 

1916.  You  could  talk  to  them  about  it? — Yes. 

1917.  Well,  now,  about  rebates.  People  have  given 
evidence  about  rebates.  What  do  you  mean  exactly? 
— That  the  different  railway  and  steamboat  companies 
for  some  years  have  considered  it  worth  their  while  to 
give  rebates  to  the  shippers  who  have  been  consigning 
live  stock  by  their  different  routes. 

1918.  What  do  they  do?  You  know  what  rate  books 
are.  Did  you  ever  iook  at  the  rate  book  at  Ennis- 
killen ? — No. 

1919.  You  know  the  companies  are  bound  to  have  a 
rate  book  showing  the  rates  they  charge?— -I  do. 

1920.  You  never  looked  a;t  it  ?— They  would  scarcely 

6 1921.  SThey  are  bound  to  ?— 1 They  would  scarcely  let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Board  see  that. 

1922.  That  cannot  be  so.  The  Act  of  Parliament  is 

plain  in  the  matter.  Anyone  in  this  room  can  walk 
into  the  station  at  Kingsbridge  or  anywhere  else  and 
say,  “ I want  to  see  the  rate  book  ” ? — I might  ask  you 
did  the  shipping  companies  let  them  see  their  rate 
books?  . ~ 

1923.  Do  you  mean  the  steamer  companies  ! — xes. 

1924.  They  are  not  bound  to,  but  the  railway  com- 
pany is? — They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same. 

1925.  When  you  go  back  to  Enniskillen  ask  for  the 
Tate  book,  and  you  will  see  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— If  the  shipping  _ com- 
pany is  connected'  with  a railway  company  by  hire  or 
work  they  are  bound  to  show  what  part  goes  to  the 
shipping  company.  . ■ 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  shipping  company  is  not  bound 
to  show  a rate  unless  it  is  a railway  company  that  owns 
the  steamer. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — No. 

1926.  Mr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Crumley,  will  you  tell  us 
how  do  you  get  a rebate  ? — You  keep  an  account  of  the 
animals  shipped,  and  at  intervals  you  make  a return 
to  the  party  arranging  with  you — the  steamboat  com- 
pany, or  the  Great  Northern,  or  Midland  Company. 

1927.  You  make  a return  to  the  owner  ?— To  the 
company  that  has  made  the  agreement,  with  you. 

1928.  And  the  trader  gets  a rebate? — Yes. 

1929.  It  is  given  to  him  by  the  shipping  company 

or  the  railway  company  ? — Yes.  If  he  has  shown  that 
he  has  sent  so  much  traffic.  _ 

1930.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  rebates  ? — Yes, 

certainly.  . . . 

1930a.  Well,  vou  might  explain  now  it  is. 

1931.  Mr.  Acworth.— Yes ; you  might  explain  how 
you  get  it? — Say  in  January  I wanted  to  clear  up 
from  September  to  January,  or  from  May  to  the 
following  January,  I send  in  a return,  a full  account 
of  all  I have  shipped  by  that  company,  and  I send 
in  that  return,  say,  to  the  Midland,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Midland  Company,  and  in  due  coarse  I get 
what  is  arranged  as  between  him  and  me. 

1932.  You  get  10  per  cent.,  or  something  off  upon 
the  shipments  ? — A sum  of  money  was  named,  it  was 
a shilling  a head  for  beasts. 

1933.  And  you  get  so  many  shillings  according  as 
you  send  beasts  ? — Yes ; and  sixpence  a head  on  pigs. 

1934. ’  And  you  get  so  many  sixpences  as  you  send 
pigs  ? — Yes. 

1935.  You  get  that  ? — Yes ; get  it  by  cheque. 

1936.  That  was  done  from  certain  stations? — Yes. 

1937.  And  nor  from  others? — It  was  done  to  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  by  the  London  and  North 
Western.  It  is  not  done  now.  I think  the  London 
and  North  Western  and  the  Midland  of  England  got 
the  better  of  all  those  Irish  companies  and  put  it 
down. 


1938.  It  does  not  happen  now  ? — No,  though  it  is 
in  existence  in  a slight  way. 

1939.  That  is  what  I want  to  understand.  You  have 
not  got  it  recently?— I got  it  about  July,  and  I ex- 
pect to  get  it  about  January  again. 

1940.  .At  certain  stations? — I will  give  you  the 
stations  if  you  like. 

Chairman. — Oh,  no;  you  need  not. 

Witness. — The  Great  Northern.  Company  compensated 
for  live  stock  for  Carrick-on-Shannon  brought  to  Dro- 
mod  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway,  by  so 
much  a head,  and  from  Longford  the  same;  from 
Edgeworthstown  via  Cavan  they  will  recompense  you, 
and  the  Midland  says,  We  will  give  you  the  same.” 
One  of  the  agents  told  me,  “ I’ll  see  that  you  get  the 
same  as  you  got  last  year  from  our  company.” 

1941.  Chairman. — Does  that  apply  to  all  senders?— 
I would  say  so. 

1942.  Mr.  Acworth.  It  is  understood  that  if  you 
send  certain  traffic  you  can  get  a redaction  on  the 
charges? — From  certain  points. 

1942a.  From  certain  competitive  points— not  from 
non-competitive  points. 

1942b.  Chairman. — And  it  is  applicable  to  all 
senders  under  like  circumstances. 

1943.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  mentioned  twice  over 
that  Col.  Flews  had  done  his  best  to  help  you  ?— Not 
to  help  me. 

1943a.  To  help  the  trade  ? — I take  exception  to  that. 

1944.  Well,  that  he  bad  done  bis  best  to  help  trade 
by  cutting  down  some  of  the  rates  you  thought  were 
too  high  to  London? — There  was  a row  on  about  the 
carriage  of  porter  and  groceries  from  Dublin  to  Ennis- 
killen, and  there  was  a complaint  made  about  the 
time,  and  it  arose  in  the  County  Council.  I was  a 
member  of  the  County  Council,  and  I went  in  for 
giving  the  railway  company  a little  of  what  they  de- 
served— not  buttering  them,  you  know,  but  giving 
them  a little  of  what  they  deserved,  and  Mr.  Plews 
took  exception  to  it  and  sent  me  a first-class  pass, 
and  I came  to  Dublin  and  had  an  interview  with  him. 
He  agreed  with  me  in  a great  many  things,  and  I 
recommended  him  to  reduce  the  rates  on  a great  many 
things. 

1945.  And  he  did  what  he  could  to  get.  them  re- 
duced ?— He  did. 

1946.  And  the  difficulty  was  that,  another  steamship 
company,  or  an  English  company  would  not  agree? — 
I think  it  was  one  Belfast  Steamship  Company — 
James  Little  and  Co.  It  was  a company  in  Ireland 
plying  to  England. 

1947.  It  was  not  an  Irish  railway  but  a steamer 
across  the  water? — Yes;  they  were  joint  contractors; 
they  were  prepared  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Flews’  views. 
The  difficulty  arose,  I think,  from  what  I heard,  I 
don’t  know,  but  what  I heard  was  that  it  was  the 
London  and  North  Western  that  stepped  in. 

1948.  The  London  and  North  Western? — Yes;  I 
didn’t  say  the  London  and  North  Western  before. 

1949.  You  believe  it  was  an  English  company  that 
did  it? — Yes. 

1950.  If  you  have  the  railways  handed  over  to  the 
Irish  people,  do  you  think  that  will  make  the  English 
railways  reduce  the  rates  for  you.  You  told  me  that 
an  Irish  manager  wants  to  reduce  rates,  but  a stupid 
English  person  won’t  ? — Oh,  I wouldn’t  think  them 
stupid. 

1951.  Well,  the  obstinate  English.  How  are  you 
going  to  help  them  by  handing  over  the  railways? — 
There  is  so  much  competition  among  the  English 
railway  companies  that  they  are  always  glad  to  get 
portion  of  trade  at  whatever  price  they  can  make  the 
best  terms.  The  steam-boat  companies  will  give  away 
part  of  theirs. 

1952.  You  told  me  that  an  English  railway  company 
won’t  reduce  the  rate  and  that  an  Irish  railway  com- 
pany want  to  do  it? — I don’t  think  I make  that 
general.  It  was  one  instance  about  a reduction  on 
pork. 

1953.  You  said  several  times  that  the  Great 
Northern — it  is  the  Great  Northern  you  know  most 
about? — I know  a good  deal  about  different  railways. 

1954.  But  you  have  more  to  do  with  the  Great 
Northern  than  with  all  the  others  put  together? — I 
have  good  experience  of  the  whole  of  them. 

1955.  You  said  that  Col.  Plews  and  the  Great 
Northern  were  prepared  to  do  their  best  to  facilitate 
trade  ? — The  conversation  turned  on  the  pork  traffic  to 
London. 

1956.  Chairman. — The  evidence  was  confined  to  re- 
ducing the  rate  for  pork  to  London  and  you  suggested 
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40s.  ? — Yes ; but  this  gentleman  (indicating  Mr.  Ac- 
worth)  wants  me  to  include  everything. 

1957.  Mr.  Acworth. — No ; I want  to  know  what  do 
you  think.  The  point  I want  you  to  answer  is  this. 
Don’t  you  see  that  a very  large  portion  of  your  trade 
is  trade  with  England? — Yes;  principally  with  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

1958.  To  get  to  England  you  have  to  deal  with  an 
Irish  railway,  a steamship  company,  and  then  an 
English  railway  ? — Yes. 

1959.  Your  proposal  about  the  State  control  will  only 
touch  the  Irish  end? — Yes. 

1960.  In  the  instance  you  gave-  your  Irish  end  was 
right,  but  the  others  were  wrong  ? — Yes  ; London. 

1961.  You  cannot  get  much  then  by  your  process, 
can  you  ! — I don’t  know ; the  laws  that  govern  Eng- 
land might  not  govern  here. 

1962.  Your  remedy  then  only  touches  one- third  of 
the  disease,  and  even  that  not  the  bad  part? — Some 
railways  in  England  would  need  overhauling  too.  For 
instance,  the  North  British,  running  into  Newcastle; 
that  monopolises  the  whole  railway  communication. 

1963.  Chairman. — The  North  British  does  not  run 
there  ? — Well  I mean  the  North  Eastern ; it  mono- 
polises all  the  lines  into  Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

1964.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  North-Eastern  say  they 
do  everything  so  well  because  there  is  no  competition  ? 
—Well,  they  know  what  to  charge  you  from  Carlisle 
to  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Examined  by  Sir  Heebeet  Jekyll. 

1965.  As  to  these  grievances  of  the  County  'Council 
of  Fermanagh  and  the  Urban  District  'Coun- 
cil, have  these  two  bodies  made  representations 
to  the  company  with  a view  to  getting  the 
grievances  remedied? — The  Urban  Council  has,  by  de- 
putation, to  Mr.  Plews,  I understand.  I am  not  a 
member  of  the  Urban  Council.  I was,  for  < wenty- 
seven  years,  and  they  put  me  out.  They  didn’t  think 
me  worthy  any  longer  until  they  wanted  me  to  give 
evidence  here. 

1966.  They  approached  them  directly? — They 

approached  Mr.  Plews. 

1967.  Did  they  get  satisfaction? — I think  not.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  to  give  evidence  on  that  point,  but 
I believe  he  is  unwell. 

1968.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  reply  of  the  rail- 
way company— was  it  simply  a non  possumus  ?— Yes, 
simply  nov.  possumus. 

1969.  Without  reasons? — I suppose  Mr.  Plews 
would  be  fit  to  give  reasons. 

1970.  Have  these  Councils,  or  individual  traders, 
availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  already  afforded  by 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888,  which 
gives  special  facilities  for  dealing  with  grievances 
arising  out  of  high  rates  and  want  of  facilities? — 
There  have  been  committees  appointed,  and  a joint 
committee  between  the  Urban  Council  and  the  County 
Council  bo  meet  committees  appointed  by  County  Cavan 
and  I think  by  the  Lagan  Canal  Company,  but  no  re- 
sult ever  came  out  of  it. 

1971.  I conclude  that  these  bodies  are  well  aware 
of  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1888  ? — They  are. 

1972.  And  of  the  remedies  afforded  by  them  for  deal- 
ing with  grievances? — Yes. 

1973.  They  have  not  availed  themselves? — No.  As 
to  that  canal,  the  canal  runs  into  Clones,  and  is  full  of 
weeds  from  Clones  to  the  bridge  where  it  empties  itself 
into  the  lough. 

1974.  If  the  railways  were  purchased  by  the  State 
m the  way  you  suggest,  how  should  they  be  worked— 
is  it  in  such  a way  as  to  pay  expenses  including 
interest  on  the  purchase  money  and  possibly  a reduc- 
tion of  the  debt? — It  depends  on  what  the  interest  on 
the  money  might  be. 

1975.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  worked  on  busi- 
ness lines  or  philanthropic  lines? — I don’t  think  the 
Irish  people  want  them  to  be  worked  as  a charity.  I 
think  they  should  be  worked  on  business  lines,  and  by 
being  so  worked  that  a great  deal  of  the  management 
that  is  in  existence  at  present — there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  money  saved.  You  have  twenty-six  railways 
and  twenty-six  managers.  If  one  manager  at  £2,000 
a year  would  be  able  to  work  that  line  there  would 
be  a saving  of  a good  many  thousands.  On  the  other 
hand,  again,  by  keeping  down  expenses  you  might  be 
able  to  pay  fair  interest  on  the  money'  and  pay  a 
dividend,  too. 

1976.  That  is  what  you  contemplate,  to  have  them 
worked  on  business  lines  ?— Certainly ; if  not,  they 
cannot  be  worked  at  all. 


1977.  You  don’t  contemplate  goods  and  passengers  00  1QflR 
being  carried  free,  or  at  less  than  cost  price  ? — Cer-  lyov'  U|  ■ 
tainly  not ; you  would  be  making  those  that  can  walk,  Mr.  P. 

ride  then.  Crumley, 

1978.  On  what  principles  would  you  have  railways  Enniskillen 
extended  in  districts  where  there  are  no  railway  faci-  Urban  District 
lities? — Those  light  railways.  This  one  from  Bel-  Council, 
turbet  to  Dromod  has  been  most  useful  to  that  part  of 

the  country,  and  it  has  improved  the  markets  and 
fairs,  and  improved  the  position  of  the  people,  so 
much  so,  that  they  are  getting  better  prices  for  every 
commodity  they  have  to  sell,  and  although  they 
grumble  amout  being  contributory  to  the  rates  the 
people  have  been  repaid  by  the  enhanced  prices  they 
have  got  for  commodities  they  have  to  sell.  On  the 
whole,  they  are  better  off.  And  the  railway  to  Bal- 
linamore  has  given  employment  where  there  was  no 
employment. 

1979.  Chairman.— What  is  the  length  of  that  line  ? 

— About  forty  miles,  I think. 

1930.  Sir  Herbert  J ehyll. — You  would  take  into  con-  Extension  o£ 
sideration  the  traffic  likely  to  arise ; you  would  not  railways  in 
make  a railway  through  a district  where  there  were  no  backward 
inhabitants? — No;  but  by  making  these  lines  you  can  districts, 
create  traffic.  Agricultural  produce  has  become 
greatly  increased  since  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light 
Railway  was  made  through  this  part  of  the  country. 

1981.  It  only  just  pays  its  working  expenses? — 

Many  times  it  has  been  a matter  of  consideration  to 
me,  knowing  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on  it,  that  it 
does  not  pay  a percentage  on  the  money. 

1982.  Chairman. — It  only  pays  working  expenses? — 

That  is  all. 

1983.  Sir  Herbert  J ehyll. — It  is  a great  advantage  to 
the  people? — A great  advantage. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

1984.  On  this  last  point,  with  regard  to  the  light 
railways  developing  traffic,  1 think  it  is  a fact  that 
two  railways  in  your  district,  the  Clogher  Valley  and 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  are  about  two  of  the  few 
light  railways  that  show  a profit  in  their  working  ex- 
penses?— I don’t  know  much  about  the  Clogher  Valley, 
but  had  the  Great  Northern  Railway  allowed1  them 
to  proceed1  with  the  making  of  that  railway  on  up  by 
Enniskillen . up  to  Bawnboy,  it  might  have  become 
a very  paying  property. 

1985.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  may  not  be 
carried  out  still.  A return  I have  here  shows  that 
for  the  last  five  years — the  average  is  for  five  years — 
the  guaranteeing  area  in  respect  of  the  Clogher  Val- 
ley Railway  have  had  to  pay  practically  only 
three  per  cent,  on  their  guarantee,  and  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  only  pay  two  per  cent.  They  show  a 
profit  on  the  working  expenses,  and  the  Clogher  Valley 
shows  a profit  also  ? — It  is  a fairly  good  little  line. 

1986.  Judging  by  your  experience  of  these  two  rail- 
ways, which  practically  work  in  the  district  which 
you  represent,  you  are  of  opinion  they  might  be  fur- 
ther extended  in  Fermanagh  ? — I think  they  do  a vast 
amount  of  good. 

1987.  I understood  you  said  in  your  direct  evidence 
that  the  baronies  would  not  contribute  any  further  to 
the  cost  of  these  railways  ? — At  Bawnboy,  where  this 
railway  was  to  connect,  the  people  there  refused  to 
contribute  by  a vote  of  the  District  Council. 

1988.  I believe  that  was  so,  but  I fancy  it  was  to 
make  a through  connection  between  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  and  the  Clogher  Valley  systems,  and 
avoid  a break  of  gauge  ? — Another  thing  that 
was  opposed  to  it  was  that  they  would  not  bring 
it  through  Enniskillen.  They  would  not  receive  a 
grant  from  Government  if  they  attempted  to  bring 
it  by  Enniskillen.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  op- 
posed that  in  Parliament,  either  there  or  in  Dublin 
before  the  Lords  Justices. 

1989.  Would  the  districts  where  you  wish  to  have 
further  railways  be  still  disinclined  to  provide  a 
guarantee  on  certain  portions  of  the  capital  ? — I could 
not  say.  I am  not  in  a position  to  speak  for  them. 

There  are  some  places,  from  Blacklion,  from  Cavan 
through  Dowra  and  Drumshambo,  where  the  Morley 
estate  lies,  a light  railway  would  be  very  useful,  to 
connect  with  the  Drumshambo  line. 

1990.  With  respect  to  the  rebates  on  cattle,  so  much  Rebates  on 
per  head,  I presume  that  was  only  given  on  condition  live  stock  rates, 
that  a certain  minimum  were  sent.  If  you  sent  fifty 

beasts  in  the  year  you  would  not  get  a rebate  ? — There 
were  no  conditions  laid  down. 

1991.  No  matter  whether  it  was  one  beast  or  100 
you  got  the  rebate? — Yes. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


1992.  Then,  with  regard  to  this  purchase  of  the 
railways  by  the  State,  you  are  aware  that  this  question 
was  considered  by  two  very  important  Commissions, 
one  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1866, 
and  another  the  Allport  Commission  in  1888.  In  the 
first  case  the  Commissioner's  reported  very  unfavour- 
ably on  the  idea  of  purchase  largely  on  the  ground 
of  finance.  They  reported  against  any  interference 
with  the  existing  principle  of  leaving  the  construction 
of  railways  to  the  enterprise  of  the  individual.  In 
1888  the  Allport  Commission  reported  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  or  centralisation  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  company,  subject  to  the  controlling  authority 
of  some  body,  not  necessarily  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment. The  body  was  to  be  composed  of  four  Com- 
missioners— men  chosen  from  the  most  practical  and 
experienced  business  men  in  the  country— with  whom 
was  to  be  associated  one  Government-  representative. 
Did  your  Council  ever  consider  the  possibility  or  the 
desirability  of  making  a change  in  the  Irish  system 
and  substituting  amalgamation  into  one  or  t.wo  sys- 
tems?— They  go  in  for  nationalisation.  They  do  not 
believe  in  amalgamation  at  all.  These  past  Commis- 
sions that  have  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  country, 
there  never  was  anything  expected  to  result  from  them. 

I hope  this  Commission  will  have  some  result. 

1993.  You  spoke  of  the  advantageous  rate  at  which 
cattle  were  brought  from  Glasgow  to  Dublin,  as  com- 
pared with,  cattle  from  Dublin  or  Enniskillen.  Is 
that  not  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  sea 
rate  there  is  only  one  terminal  charge,  that  is  the 
charge  at  the  destination.  The  other  charge  at  the 
port  of  entry  is  part  of  the  sea  rate,  and,  therefore, 
in  allocating  the  portion  of  the  charge  between  the 
railway  company  and  the  shipping  company  one  ter- 
minal charge  is  borne  by  the  shipping  company.  In 
the  case  of  the  railway  rate  there  are  two  charges,  and, 
therefore,  railway  companies  are  justified,  and  must 
charge  proportionately? — My  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  Burns  Steam- 
boat Company  to  Glasgow  understand  each  other,  and 
they  want  to  get  the  trade  from  the  Duke  Line,  and 
they  divide  the  loaf  between  then  ; and  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  English  railway  companies  if  there  was 
a little  competition  like  that. 

1994.  I understand  that  in  England  the  railway 
companies  claim  that  in  respect  of  the  through  rate, 
they — i.c.,  the  railway  companies — get  the  full  value  of 
the  local  rate  from  the  shipping  company  ? — There  is 
either  an  arrangement  between  the.  steamship  company 
to  Glasgow  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  or  it  is 
adjusted  in  the  Clearing  House. 

1995.  I believe  it  is  the  shipping  company  bears 
the  loss  ? — Mr.  Burns  may  carry  the  mails  for  nothing 
but  he  won’t  carry  cattle  for  nothing. 

1996.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  before  the  recent 
Departmental  Inquiry  on  Railway  Rates,  in  England, 
that  toe  railway  companies  in  every  instance  received 
the  full  value  of  the  local  rate,  and  that  the  shipping 
companies  bear  the  loss? — They  carry  cattle  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast  for  £2  a waggon,  and  they  must 
give  the  other  £1  to  the  shipping  company. 

1997.  They  carry  cattle  from  Dublin  by  sea  cheaper  ? 
— Because  of  the  boat  being  there  they  reduced  their 
rate,  and  a little  pressure  even  from  this  Commission 
would  cause  the  companies  to  reduce  their  rates. 

1998.  With  regal'd  to  this  bacon,  can  you  give 
me  any  idea  ;as  to  the  quantities  in  which  this  im- 
ported bacon  was  carried  in  boxes  from  Liverpool  to 
Enniskillen  for  12s.  ? 'Can  you  state  what  size  were 
the  consignments? — I am  sure  they  would  be  large. 
Mr.  Jordan  gets  a large  quantity  of  American  bacon, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  gets  large  quantities. 

1999.  It  would  be  probably  in  full  truck  loads? — 
Perhaps  even  more. 

2000.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  train 
loads? — No,  I would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

2001.  As  against  that,  in  what  sizes  were  the  con- 
signments of  bacon  you  wished  to  send  from  Ennis- 
killen to  Liverpool? — Tons. 

2002.  Were  they  full  truck  loads? — No. 

2003.  Were  they  one  ton  or  five  tons  ? — They  might 
be  five  or  six  tons. 

2004.  Chairman. — In  one  consignment? — Yes.  The 
Scottish  ‘Co-operative  Company  do  a very  large  bacon 
trade.  They  cure  on  an  average  six  or  seven  hundred 
pigs  a week.  That  is  coming  in  continually  weekly, 
and  then  there  is  a going  out  in  the  same  ratio  to 
Scotland  again. 

2005.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — 'Do  you  send  one 
your  consignments  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  con- 


signments from  Liverpool  coming  in? — I won  t go  so 
far  as  that. 

2006.  But  the  whole  question  turns  upon  that? — 
They  would  be  several  tons. 

2007.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  legalised  the  rates  in  1891  and 
1892,  they  recognised  that  the  railway  companies 
were  entitled  to  make  great  differences  in  the  rates 
according  to  the  distance  and  the  size  of  the  con- 
signments. the  regularity  of  the  consignments, 
and  so  forth.  If  you  sent  5 cwt.,  or  even  up  to  a 
ton,  you  cannot  expect  to  get  that  on  the  same  rate 
as  large  quantities  of,  say,  five  or  ten  tons?— There 
is  only  one  rate  for  American  bacon  from  Liverpool 
to  Enniskillen,  and  you  may  send  it  in  5 cwt.  lots,  or 
one  ton,  or  five  tons,  or  twenty  tons.  It  is  all  at  the 
rate  of  12s.  8 d.  per  ton. 

2008.  Does  it  go  in  these  small  quantities  ? — -There 
may  be  a small  customer  wanting  a small  quantity. 

2009.  Then  with  regard  to  the  dead-meat  trade, 
don’t  you  think  that  the  real  reason  why  the  dead- 
meat  trade  has  declined  in  this  country  is  the  same 
as  in  England,  largely  on  account  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  meat  ? — I would  say  that  it  has  decreased  in 
England,  that  is,  going  to  the  London  markets.  But 
the  towns  are  generally  in  a prosperous  state,  having 
plenty  of  employment  for  the  working  people,  and  they 
are  fit  to  use  what  they  raise  about  these  towns, 
because  if  they  had  a surplus  they  would  scarcely 
want  so  much  cattle  and  every  other  class  of  animal 
from  Ireland  as  they  did  get. 

2010.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
done  all  they  could  to  develop  the  English  dead-meat 
trade  by  giving  reductions  on  several  occasions? — 
They  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  increase 
that  traffic,  and  that  is  what  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies should  do  to  increase  the  dead-meat  traffic 
from  Ireland. 

2011.  The  experience  of  the  English  railway  com- 
panies is  that,  in  spite  of  their  extra  facilities,  the 
traffic  has  declined  from  15,000  tons  a year  to  4,000 
tons  a year  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  in 
the  evidence  given  at  the  Departmental  Inquiry  the 
other  day  all  the  railway  companies  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  dead- 
meat  trade  could  be  revived.  If  that  is  the  experience 
of  the  English  railway  companies  what  hope  liave  we 
of  reviving  the  dead-meat  trade  here  ? — I think  the 
dead-meat  trade  is  improving  in  Scotland,  if  you  take 
tire  quantities  sent  from  Aberdeen. 

2012.  Aberdeen  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  they 
gave  a specially  low  rate  to  London.  I believe  it  is 
considerably  lower  than  several  towns  to  the  south, 
but  that  is  because  the  traffic  would  otherwise  go  by 
sea  to  London?— They  do  that  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a trade,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  the 
Irish  railways  if  they  attempted  to  create  a trade. 
They  would  increase  the  traffic. 

2013.  You  spoke  about  Denmark.  The  quantity  of 
bacon  passing  through  Harwich  to  London  was  50,000 
tons  of  bacon  alone,  and  that  comes  over  in  consign- 
ments of  full  train  loads,  and  manifestly  the  railway 
companies  can  carry  that  under  such  conditions  at 
very  much  lower  rates.  If  the  railway  companies 
did  not  carry  some  of  that  traffic  at  through  rates 
it  would  not  come  into  tire  country,  or  if  it  did  it 
would  be  entirely  by  sea.  With  regard  to  (he  third- 
class  passengers  in  this  country,  I believe  the  third 
Class  contribute  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic  ? — 1 
believe  so. 

2014.  And  under  these  circumstances  you  think  they 
are  entitled  to  better  accommodation? — I think  there 
should  be  more  care  taken  of  them. 

2015.  With  regard  to  market  and  fair  days  in  Ennis- 
killen, can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  particular 
advantages  given  in  the  shape  of  return  tickets  on 
market  days? — There  are  return  tickets  a shade  more 
than  the  single  ticket  on  the  market  .and  fair  days. 

2016.  Are  the  same  facilities  given  on  the  fair  days 
as  on  the  market  days? — I am  not  quite  certain,  but 
I think  it  does  apply  to  fair  days. 

2017.  There  is  no:  difference? — None.  On  market 
days  there  is  return  tickets  at  a little  over  single 
fares. 

2018.  The  same  consideration  is  extended  to  fairs? 
— Yes  ; I think  so. 

Mr.  Balfour  Broume,  k.c. — May  I say,  sir,  I have 
considered  with  my  learned  friends  the  evidence  given 
by  this  witness.  There  are  certain  specific  charges  made 
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against  the  railway  companies,  and  I have  noted  them 
all  down  under  the  various  heads,  but  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  cross-examine  him.  Of  course,  you  will  under- 
stand I reserve . my  right  to  answer  every  charge 
through  the  officers  of  the  companies.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  propose  to  cross-examine  him  at  all.  I will  not 
' even  ask  him  as  to,  his  opinion  that  Mi-.  Sexton  ehould 
be  the  head  of  the  Irish  railways. 

Chairman. — I am  very  much  obliged,  Mr.  Browne. 

Alfred  C.  Cooney  said — I am  a member  of  the  Ennis- 
killen Council,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  wait  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  also 
one  of  a committee  to  go  into  this  matter'  and  get  up 
the  evidence,  and  we  appointed  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Lis- 
bellaw,  to  give  evidence  upon  one  branch  of  the  matter. 
At  the  very  last  moment  we  got  a wire  to  say  that  the 
doctor  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  bed.  Mr. 
Richardson’s  evidence  is,  we  think,  very  valuable  from 
our  point  of  view,  because  he  is  a gentleman  who  has 
large  experience  and  travels  a lot  on  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway,  and  he  has  a very  large  business  hr 
the  district.  I would  ask  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Council 


I belong  to,  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  his  evidence  as 
to  Mr.  White,  and  if  possible  avoid  taking  it  second- 
hand, and  to  adjourn  taking  the  evidence  on  the  heads 
he  proposes  to  give  to  the  same  day  that  Mr.  White  is 
to  be  examined.  If  he  cannot  attend  the  Council  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  appoint  somebody  to  make  up  these 
particular  points,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  prove 
them.  I may  say,  sir,  that  all  I know  about  this  was 
that  I went  into  the  evidence  and  looked  up  the  points 
and  verified  them,  but  my  experience  in  railway  travel- 
ling is  very  limited. 

2019.  Chairman. — You  are  a solicitor? — Yes. 

Chairman. — I think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  evidence  direct.  We  had  arranged  to  take 
three  or  four  witnesses  from  Enniskillen  to-day.  Mr. 
Crumley,  I think,  is  an  important  witness,  and  he  has 
taken  a very  long  time,  but  it  is  very  important  that 
we  should  get  on  with  the  witnesses.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I think  we  must  agree  with  your  sugges- 
tion, and  leave  it  over  until*  Mr.  Richardson  can 
attend. 


Nov.  20, 1906. 

Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Cooney, 
Enniskillen 
Urban  District 
Council 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  the  following  morning  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21st,  1906. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Members  of  the  Commission  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman);  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll, 
k.c.m.g.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  Mr. 
W.  M.  Acworth; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan,  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  R.  Whyte,  Enniskillen,  examined  by  the  Chaikman. 


2020.  I think  you  are  the  manager  of  the  British 
Nov.  21,  1906.  Co-operative  Stores  at  Enniskillen? — Yes;  the 
— - ' Scottish  Co-operative  Stores. 

Mr.  William  2021.  Do  you  do  a large  business  at  these  Stores  ? — 
R.  Whyte,  Pretty  laige. 

Manager  of  2022.  Well,  now,  I think  you  want  to  refer,  first  of 

Co-operative  aji  to  the  English  mails  with  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 
stores,  Ennis-  2023.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that? — Well, 
member  of  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  Scottish  and  part  of 
Urban  District  the  English  mails,  we  find  that  the  existing  arrange- 
Council.  ment  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  Enniskillen,  and  we 

think,  we,  as  the  Urban  Council 

2024.  Oh.  Do  you  represent  the  Council? — The 
Urban  'Council. 

2025.  I didn’t  know  that? — Yes. 

2026.  You  represent  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

2027.  Are  you  a member?— Yes. 

2028.  Go  on? — The  existing  arrangement,  the 
Late  delivery  Summer  arrangement,  is  that  we  can’t  get  a mail  ser- 
of  cross-  vice,  that  is  a Scottish  mail  and  part  of  the  English 
channel  mails  mail  into  Enniskillen  during  the  summer  months  be- 
fore 12.23  p.m.  In  the  afternoon.  This  exists  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  and  September,  and 
strange  to  say  our  winter  arrangements  for  mails  as 
well  as  for  passengers  are  earlier — earlier  in  the 
winter  months  than  what  they  are  in  the  summer. 

2029.  Earlier  ? — Earlier. 

2030.  Have  you  made  any  communication  to  the 
railway  company  with  reference  to  that? — Personally 
I have  not,  but  I believe  the  Council  has,  and  other 
important  members — business  gentlemen  in  the  town; 
it  has  been,  but  without  any  result.  I think  the  post 
office  always  blamed  the  railway  company  and  the 
railway  company  puts  the  blame  on  them.  I think  it 
is  a matter  of  arrangement  between  them. 

2031.  In  winter  the  mails  arrive  earlier  than  in 
summer  ? — That  is  so. 

2032.  And  the  summer  mails  are  not  delivered  to 

you  until  mid-day  ? — Mid-day.  That  is  the  winter 

mails  arrive  at  Enniskillen — mails  into  Dublin — at 
11.26  a.m.,  while  the  summer  mails  do  not  arrive 
until  12.23  p.m.,  an  hour  earlier  iii  winter  than  in 
summer. 

2033.  Have  you  communicated  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  reference  to  this  ? — No,  I have  not,  and  I 
don’t  know  if  any  has,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

2034.  It  has  not  been  considered  any  great  grievance 
I suppose,  has  it? — It  has  always  been  considered  a 
grievance,  but  evidently  we  could  get  no  redress. 

2035.  ‘What  steps  have  you  taken  to  get  any  re- 
dress?— Well,  the  steps  that  have  been  taken,  as  far 
as  I can  ascertain,  is  that  an  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Post  Office  officials,  and  they  said  that  the  rail- 
way company  can’t  bring  the  mails  forward  any 
sooner  owing  to  the  existing  arrangements — that  we 
can’t  have  the  mails.  I consider,  by  a little  alteration 
in  the  existing  train  service,  this  could  be  accom- 
plished as  I have  pointed  out  here  in  the  Summary  of 
Evidence. 

2036.  Are  you  giving  attention  to  'he  subject  per- 
sonally ? — I have  given  attention  to  it  in  this — in  my 
evidence,  particularly  in  the  evidence  I am  going  to 


2037.  But  let  us  keep  to  the  mails.  With  regard 
to  the  conveyance  of  mails,  have  you  given  that  par- 
ticular subject  your  attention ; and  you  have  got  in 
these  notes  some  suggestion  as  to  how  the  mails  could 
be  expedited? — Yes. 


2038.  What  is  that  suggestion? — My  suggestion  is 
that  at  piesent  there  is  a train  that  leaves  Belfast 
at  7.30  a.m.  It  goes  no  further  than  Armagh  I con- 
sider that  by  a little  alteration  this  train  could: 
mn  on  to  Clones,  which  would  bring  both  mails  and 
passengers  that  would  be  travelling  by  the  Scotch  and 
English  boats,  say  from  Fleetwood,  Heysham,  and. 
Liverpool;  by  having  this  train,  the  7.30  a.m.  train, 
run  on  to  Clones  instead  of  Armagh  as  at  present. 

2039.  What  is  the  distance  between  Armagh  and. 
Clones  ? — I should  say  about  twenty-five  miles  roughly. 

I have  not  calculated  it. 

2040.  Oh,  I know? — If  this  train  were  to  run  on  to 
Clones  the  mails  and  passengers  .vould  be  connected 
with  a little  alteration  with  the  6.5  train  from  Dub- 
lin. This  train  arrives  at  Enniskillen  at  10  p.m. 

2041.  Stop  a minute.  If  your  suggestion  were 
adopted  the  mails  and  passengers  would  arrive  at  10’ 
instead  of  between  12  and  1?— Yes. 

2042.  That  is  your  suggestion? — Yes. 

2043.  Have  you  communicated  this  suggestion  to  the 

railway  companies? — No.  There  has  been  nothing 

done  as  far  as  I know. 

2044.  What  company  is  that? — The  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company.  This  train  arrives  at  Enniskillen 
at  10  a.m. 

2045.  From  Dublin  ? — Yes ; from  Dublin,  and  it  re- 
mains at  Enniskillen  till  10,30;  that  it  waits  at 
Enniskillen  for  half  an  hour  before  proceeding  to  Lon- 
donderry. I hold,  at  least  I think,  that  this  train, 
which  leaves  Belfast  at  7.30,  should  proceed  on  to- 
Clones  instead  of  as  at  present,  stopping  at  Armagh, 
so  as  to  form  a junction  with  the  train  leaving  Dub- 
lin at  6.5,  which  would  take  on  the  mails  and  passen- 
gers from  Belfast,  arriving  in  Enniskillen  at  10' 
o’clock. 

2046.  On  the  face  of  it  to  me  it  looks  a reasonable 
suggestion  ? — Yes. 

2047.  But  why  have  you  not  taken  it  up  with  the 
railway  company? — Well,  where  they  have  a monopoly 
of  this  district,  and  they  are  very  hard  to  move  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

2048.  You  have  not  tried  them? — It  has  not  been' 
put  personally  by  myself,  but  I believe  by  others. 

2049.  All  to  your  knowledge? — No  ; not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

2050.  We  hear  there  is  no  application  really  made 
to  the  railway  company.  Now,  then,  so  much  for  the 
mails? — And  passengers. 

2050a.  And  passengers.  Of  course  the  passengers 
would  be  with  the  mails.  Now,  what  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Balfow  Browne,  K.c. — Would  you  iask  him  if 
he  has  ever  communicated  with  the  post  office  with  re- 
ference to  the  mails  ? 

2051.  Chairman. — Yes.  Have  you  ever  com- 

municated with  the  post  office? — No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I have  not. 

2052.  And  you  don’t  know  officially,  yourself,  if 
ether  bodies  have  communicated  with  the  post  office  ? — 
I can’t  say,  officially.  I would  not  like  to  say; 
although  it  has  been  well  talked  of. 

2053.  In  Enniskillen? — Yes,  casually.  We  think 
that  this  junction  could  be  done. 

2054.  What  is  your  next  suggestion? — It  is  regard- 
ing the  communication  down  from  Enniskillen  to- 
wards the  Londonderry  side.  Such  as  Fintona,  Omagh, 
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There  used  tote  a train— I believe  it  is  six  years 
ago — a train  that  left  Enniskillen  for  Londonderry, 
•calling  at  intermediate  stations  at  7.10,  but  that  train 
has  been  discontinued  fox-,  I believe,  about  six  years. 
The  result  of  this  train  being  put  off  causes  a great 
•delay.  The  result  of  this  service  is  it  is  now  impossible 
for  people  leaving  for  Enniskillen  and  Omagh  and  all 
down  the  Bundoran  line  to  get  the  only  station  be- 
tween Omagh  and  Portadown.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  they  wait  for  the. train  leaving  Omagh  at  1.15 
p.m.  I may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  matter,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  railway  company  has 
made  an.  alteration— an  early  train,  which,  I believe, 
has  overcome  this  difficulty  at  present. 

2055.  You  need  say  no  more  about  that  ? — Of  course 
my  evidence  was  brought  up  before  that. 

2056.  I understand,  this  particular  part  of  your  evi- 
dence, the  railway  company  have  already  dealt  with  ? — 
An  eai-ly  service  train. 

2057.  And  the  accommodation  you  suggest  has  been 
provided  ? — Yes,  has  been  provided. 

2058.  You  have  got  some  further  complaints  with 
reference  to  passengers  for  stations  between  Clones  and 
Enniskillen? — Previous,  I would  like  to  refer  to  the 
last  tiain  leaving  Belfast  to  Enniskillen.  At  pi-esent 
the  last  train  leaving  Belfast  for  Enniskillen  is  5 p.m. 
You  have  to  travel  via  Monaghan  according  to  your 
ticket,  and  we,  as  a Council,  think  that  if  the  railway 
company  would  allow  passengers  to  travel,  instead  of 
by  the  5 train,  by  the  5.30  train  from  Belfast,  running 
via  Dundalk.  Leave  them  half  an  hour  longer  in  Bel- 
fast, and  save  a wait  of  1 hour  20  minutes  at  Clones 
Station. 

2059.  Have  you  communicated  that  suggestion? — No. 
No  communication,  as  far  as  I know. 

2060.  You  fought  shy  of  the  railway  company  alto- 
gether?— Well,  we  have  not  done  anything. 

2061.  Well? — Further,  as  an  alternative,  allow  a 
train  to  be  run,  say,  from  Belfast  at  6 o’clock,  giving 
passengers  from  Enniskillen  and  districts  an  hour 
longer  in  Belfast. 

2062.  Alter  the  existing  5.30  to  6 ? — Five  to  six. 

2063.  You  said  there  was  a train  leaving  at  5,30  ? — 
You  are  not  allowed  to  ti'avel  by  Dundalk. 

2064.  The  same  company  ? — The  same  company. 

2065.  Both  routes? — But  the  ticket  is  not  available 
by  Dundalk.  Consequently  you  have  to  go  back  by 
Monaghan,  and  have  a wait,  of  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  at  Clones  for  the  Dublin  connection. 

2066.  I quite  see.  Is  there  much  of  this  communi- 
cation between  Enniskillen  and  Belfast? — A good  deal. 

2067.  A good  many  people  travel  between  these 
points?— A good  many  people.  I myself  have  a good 
deal  of  communication  in  Belfast  in  connection  with 
my  business,  and  others  as  well. 

2068.  Now,  so  much  for  your  suggestions  with  re- 
ference to  the  train  and  postal  service.  Now,  can  you 
give  us  any  information  as  to  your  business  during 
the  year,  say,  1905? — In  what  inspect,  Mi-.  Chairman. 

2069.  I want  to  see  whether  the  traffic  which  your 
society  control  is  of  importance ; can  you  give  us 
any  figures? — Would  you  pardon  me  one  minute  to 
allow  me  to  finish  the  passenger  service.  There  is  an- 
other matter. 

2070.  I have  not  got  another  matter? — This  is  an 
amended  schedule. 

2071.  Say  what  you  like? — We  have  no  passenger 
train  from  Clones  and  intermediate  stations  to  Ennis- 
killen from  11.57  a.m.  till  5.36  p.m.  We  consider  that 
we  ought  to  have  a train  service  between  these  hours. 
Also,  there  is  no  passenger  train  service  from  Ennis- 
killen and  intermediate  stations  to  Londonderry  from 
12.40  p.m.  to  6.24  p.m. 

2072.  You  are  referring  tfe  between  Clones  and 
•Bnmskillen.  There  was  no  train  between  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon  ? — No  passenger 
train  between  it  and  intermediate  stations  from  11.57 
till  5.36  p.m.,  and  also  there  is  no  passenger  train 
service  from  Enniskillen  and  intermediate  stations  to 
Londonderry  from  the  12.40  p.m.  till  6.24  p.m. 

2073.  Is  there  a traffic  between  these  places? — Yes. 
Certainly  there  is. 

2074.  A passenger  traffic? — Yes. 

2075.  Do  you  ever  travel  yourself  ?— Frequently. 

2076.  Between  these  places? — Yes. 

2077.  Is  the  train  pretty  full?— The  6.24  train  is 
always  packed. 

2078.  So  that  there  is  a great  passenger  traffic? — 
i6s > there  is  a great  passenger  traffic,  and  the  pas- 


senger traffic  would  be  increased  if  the  facilities  were 
given. 

2079.  Again,  I ask  you  have  you  made  a suggestion 
in  the  interest  of  the  travelling  public  that  another 
train  should  be  put  on  between  these  times? — Not 
officially,  Mr.  Chairman. 

2080.  Not  officially? — No.' 

2081.  No  communication  has  been  made? — No  com- 
munication has  been  made,  nor  any  communication 
from  the  Urban  District  Council  as  far  as  I know. 
Then,  again,  passengers  who  wish  to  ti'avel  by  London- 
dei-ry  over  to  Scotland  or  England  have  no  alternative 
but  to  travel  by  these  early  trains,  and  I contend 
there  is  the  utmost  necessity,  and  also  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  and  the  railway  company, 
if  there  was  a train,  leaving  Enniskillen  or  Clones  at, 
say,  about  3 or  3.30  p.m.  That  is  the  suggestion. 

2082.  That  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  you  know,  that 
suggestion  has  been  made,  we  will  say,  in  the  hearing 
or  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Bailway  Company? 
— Brought  under  the  notice. 

2083.  This  is  the  first  time  ? — First  time  ; of  course, 
it  is  a serious  grievance  ; you  hear  people  talking 
moving  about. 

2084.  With  regard  to  the  postal  and  passenger  ser- 
vices that  is  all.  Now,  we  will  go  on  to 

the  goods  traffic.  What  have  you  got  to  say 
about  the  goods  trains? — Our  goods  service  from 
Enniskillen.  With  regal'd  to  the  service  of 

goods  trains  Enniskillen  is  very  much  handicapped  in 
this  respect.  To  ship  goods  to  either  England  or  Scot- 
land via  Londonderry  they  must  be  loaded  at  8.45  a.m. 
to  be  in  time  for  same  night’s  shipping  cross-Channel. 
The  same  applies  to  Belfast  goods  either  folr  England 
or  Scotland,  but  giving  one  hoUr  more  time  at  Ennis- 
killen. 

2085.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  want  to  go  to  England 
via  Londonderry  you  have  to  deliver  yoUr  goods  at 
the  station  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  if 
they  have  to  go  to  Scotland  before  ten  ? — Yes. 

2085a.  Mr.  Acviorih. — Via  Belfast. 

Chairman.  — Yes. 

Witness. — We  can’t  ship  until  the  following  night 
or  the  following  day.  We  lose  the  connections  that 
night. 

2086.  Chairman.  — Wh at  is  the  distance  from  Ennis- 
killen to  Belfast? — Eight-seven,  miles. 

2087.  To  Londonderry?— Sixty  miles;  about  that. 

2088.  What  goods  are  they — perishable  goods? — 
Some  are. 

2089.  Whether  perishable  or  not  the  goods  have  to 
be  delivered  at  Enniskillen  at  that  time  for  the  mail? 
— Yes. 

2090.  That  seems  to  be  a question  in  which  you  are 
directly  interested? — Yes. 

2091.  Did  you  make  any  suggestion  there?— We 
tried  it  time  after  time,,  but  made  nothing  of  it. 

2092.  Just  tell  me  what  you  have  done?— I have 
written  to  the  Great  Northern  Bailwav,  written  to  the 
manager. 

2093.  What  times  have  you  suggested  ? — -I  suggested 
we  should  have  a later  goods  train  to  connect  both 
Belfast  and  Londonderry  for  these  goods,  because  it 
is  impossible,  particularly  with  perishable  goods,  to 
have  all  of  them  that  morning  at  the  station  and  over 
for  the  same  night. 

2094.  Not  impossible?— Almost  impossible. 

2095.  Inconvenient? — Inconvenient ; a lot  of  stuff 
makes  it  impossible. 

2096.  What  is  the  perishable  class?— Pork,  fresli 
and  cured — pigs. 

2097.  Do  you  send  fresh  meat  in  these  trains  ?— Yes. 

I consider  we  should  have  a goods  train  leaving  later 
rn  the  day  to  catch  the  ships,  both  at  Belfast  and  Lon- 
donderry, and  if  the  Bailway  Company  could  not  see 
their  way  to  putting  on  an  extra  train  probably  they 
could  see  their  way  to  putting  on  a couple  of  wagons, 
of  passenger  wagons,  with  the  mid-dav  mail.  It  would 
get  over  that  difficulty,  I believe,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  Enniskillen. 

2098.  The  mid-day  is  about  between  twelve  and  one  ? 
— One  o’clock. 

2099.  The  man  train? — Yes. 

2100.  That  takes  the  letters — We  call  it  the  mail 

2101.  Is  that  the  last  train  for  mails? — No.  There 
~ train  at  4.40  to  Belfast. 


Nov.  21,  1906. 
Mr.  William 
R.  Whvte, 
Enniskillen 
Urban  District 
Council. 


Unsatisfactory 
goods  train 
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Mr.  William 
R.  Whyte, 
Enniskillen 
Urban  District 
Council. 
Extension  of 
cross  .channel 
through  goods 
bookings 
required. 


2103.  Chairman. — Stop  a minute.  The  latest  train 
carrying  letters  is  6.24? — The  mails  are  carried  by  Bel- 
fast, not  Londonderry,  as  a rule. 

2104.  They  go  by  the  steamers  the  same  night?— 
Tlie  same  night.  The  Scotch  mail  is  carried  by  the 
4.40.  The  English  mail  is  carried  by  the  1.30. 

2105.  You  have  got  some  complaint  to  make  as  re- 
gards through  rates  for  produce? — Well,  at  present  we 
have  a through  rate  for  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  to 
Glasgow  from  Enniskillen  via  Londonderry.  We  have 
no  through  rate  from  Enniskillen  to  Glasgow  via  Bel- 
fast for  butter,  eggs,  or  meat ; but,  strange  to  say, 
six  miles  nearer  Belfast,  a small  place,  Maguire’s 
Bridge,  has  a through  rate  applicable  by  Belfast  and 
Derry,  and  the  towns  of  Cavan  and  Belturbet  have 
also  a through  rate  by  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  via 
Dublin.  Enniskillen  has  only!  a through  rate  via 
Londonderry  to  Glasgow. 

2106.  Have  you  represented  that  to  the  Railway 
Company? — Yes ; I have  been  in  communication  with 
both  companies,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  arrangement 
that  is  made  between  the  railway  company  and  the 
boat  companies  that  can’t  be,  up  to  the  present  at  any 
rate,  remedied. 

2107.  Have  you  the  correspondence  with  you?— I 
have  not  it  with  me. 

2108.  Recent?— It  might  be  about  eight  years. 
Then,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Londonderry  route. 
It  is  ten  o’clock  before  goods  arrive  at  Broomielaw,  in 
Glasgow,  by  sending  by  Londonderry.  The  advantage 
that  would  be  by  sending  by  Belfast  would  be  that 
we  could  have  our  goods  from  Enniskillen  to  Broom- 
ielaw in  Glasgow  at  seven  o’clock,  which  means  that 
we  would  be  in  time  for  that  day’s  market.  Going  by 
Londonderry  the  market  is  practically  over  by  that 
time. 

2109.  And  by  the  Belfast  route  you  could  catch  the 
market  ? — Yes  ; it  is  most  expeditious. 

2110.  Which  way  do  yon  send? — Derry,  because  it 
is  the  cheapest  way,  that  is  from  Enniskillen. 

2111.  Well,  now  then  let  us  see,  if  we  can,  what 
traffic  your  particular  Society  controls.  I asked  that 
question  just  now?— Well,  the  traffic  that  we  con- 
trol, the  traffic  we  handle  is  eggs,  pigs,  bacon  and 
butter. 

2112.  Have  you  got  through  rates  for  all  these 
except  by  Belfast  ?— For  all  these  except  by  Belfast. 

2113.  To  Glasgow? — To  Glasgow. 

2114.  What  is  the  tonnage,  inwards  and  outwards. 
Can  you  give  it  separately,  the  inwards  and  outwards 
tonnage  separately.  What  do  you  mean  by  inwards 
and  outwards.  I suppose  traffic  coming  into  Ireland 
and  going  out  of  Ireland  ? — There  is  certain  traffic, 
we  have  to  handle  pigs  in  outside  markets,  have  to 
cure  them  ourselves  before  we  send  them  out — Inward 
and  outward  traffic.  It  refers  particularly  to  pigs 
being  brought  from  outside  markets  to  Enniskillen 
previously  to  them  being  shipped. 

2115.  Of  course  I put  a different  construction  on 
these  words.  The  inwards  means  traffic  collected  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  and  brought  into  Ennis- 
killen ? — Yes. 

2116.  And  the  outwards  is  what  is  sent  from  your 
place  outwards,  whether  it  goes  to  England  or  other 
places  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  so.  It  particularly  refers 
to  pigs. 

2117.  Just  give  us  any  figures  you  have  got 
before  you — the  total  tonnage  of  in  and  outward? 
— 'The  tonnage  of  eggs,  baoon,  and  butter  inwards 
and  outwards  is  5,500  tons  annually.  That  is  as  near 
an  approximate  as  I could  make.  I think  I am 
rather  below  than  above. 

2118.  Between  five  and  six  thousand  tons? — Yes. 
That  is  all  combined. 

2119.  We  will  leave  the  tonnage,  and  now  I think 
you  want  to  refer  to  what  you  were  good  enough 
to  call  grievances  in  this  Memorandum? — Yes. 

2120.  Take  the  first  one.  What  is  your  grievance 
there  ? — Rates. 


2121.  Give  the  particulars  of  it  ? — The  rate  on  bacon 
Comparison  of  from  Enniskillen  in  boxes  or  tierces,  the  rate  on 
rates  for  bacon  kacoa  from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool  is  15s.  per  ton, 
in  bales  as  hufc  the  rate  in  bales  of  bacon  is  22s.  6 d.  from  Ennis- 
a gainst  bacon  Gillen  to  Liverpool. 

' ’ 2122.  Supposing  you  pack  the  bacon  in  boxes  would 

not  the  rate  be  the  same  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen as  from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool? — That  is  so. 
But  you  could  not  pack. 

2123.  Well,  I don’t  think  the  comparison  is  quite 
fair,  subject  to  the  like  conditions  the  rate  would 
be  tlie  same  both  ways  ? — But  the  bacon  in  bales  is 


easier  handled  and  more  expeditiously  handled  than 
bacon  in  boxes  and  tierces. 

2124.  That  is  not  my  experience,  at  any  rate,  as  a. 
railway  company  can  carry  more  boxes  in  a truck  than 
bales.  I mean  more  weight  ? — They  will  take  up  more 
space  in  truck,  more  room. 

2125.  More  room.  They  get  more  tonnage  into  the- 
boxes  of  bacon  than  bales? — I am  of  the  other 
opinion. 

2126.  I am  not  a bacon  factor,  but  from  experience- 
I should  have  thought  there  is  no  question  about  it.. 
I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this — in  certain  places- 
in  England— Southampton— that  we  can  load  a truck 
with  -boxes  to  its  fullest  capacity  ?— Tierces  and  boxes. 

2127.  Very  well,  with  all  respect  I don’t  see  you 
•have  got  a grievance  there  ? — I consider  the  rate  for 
15s.  a ton  should  be  applicable  for  Irish  bacon  as 
well  as  American. 

2128.  Packed  in  the  same  way? — Well,  I understand 
what  you  mean,  but  I consider  that  the  bale  pack- 
ages are  more  easily  handled  by  the  railway  com- 
pany, they  can  put  more  in  a wagon  and  can  be  more 
expeditiously  handled. 

2129.  You  did  admit,  I think,  that  if  you  pack  your 
bacon  in  boxes,  bacon  from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool,, 
it  would  be  the  same  as  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen  ? 
— We  would  do  that  to  catch  the  low  rate,  but  the- 
trade  won’t  allow  us.  We  are  compelled  by  the  nature 
of  the  trade  to  pack  in  bales. 

2130.  But  don’t  make  it  a grievance  against  the- 
railway  company  ? — Oh,  well,  I think  we  have  a 
grievance. 

2131.  Now,  then,  what  about  the  through  rate  for 
bacon  from  Enniskillen  to  Glasgow  ? — W ell,  I also  con- 
sider the  through  rate  for  bacon  from  Enniskillen  to' 
Glasgow  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  rate  from  En- 
niskillen to  Liverpool.  The  existing  rate  to  Glasgow 
is  7s.  bd.  per  ton  higher  than  the  rate  from  Liverpool 
for  the  same  packages. 

2132.  What  is  the  rate? — 22s.  bd. 

2133.  You  say  that  the  rate  is  7s.  bd.  per  ton 
higher  to  Glasgow  than  to  Liverpool.  That  is  what 
you  say? — Yes.  You  will  excuse  me.  Bacon  we  do- 
send  to  Liverpool  in  barrels  or  boxes.  It  costs  us 
15s.  The  same  class  of  bacon  that  we  send  in  barrels 
or  boxes  to  Glasgow  costs  us  22s.  bd. 

2134.  Packed  the  same  way?— Packed  the  same 


2135.  Sent  by  Belfast  or  Derry  ?— Derry.  We  have 
no  through  rate  by  Belfast. 

2136.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  send  your 
bacon  in  boxes  and  bales  via  Derry  to  Glasgow  ? — 

2137.  And  the  rate  was  22s.  bd.  a ton? — Yes. 

2138.  Now,  that  is  clear.  You  don’t  send  via  Bel- 
fast, because  you  have  no  through  rate? — Just  so. 

2139.  Do  you  send  bales  of  bacon  to  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

2140.  What  do  you  pay  ? — 22s.  bd. 

2141.  The  same  rate  ?— Yes.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  local  rate  for  bacon  in  boxes  and  barrels  to  Bel- 
fast is  16s.  8 d.  from  Enniskillen.  You  can  have  the 
same  sent  to  Liverpool  -for  15s. 

2142.  Chairman. — Perhaps  we  shall  hear  from  the 
railway  company  when  the  time  comes  why  there  is 
no  through  rate  via  Belf  ast  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I might  tell  you  now 
that  Messrs.  Burns  and  Co.  have  been  applied  to,  -and 
will  not  put  the  rate  in  force.  We  have  applied  to 
them,  and  they  have  refused  to  put  it  in  force.  We 
have  the  letter  here ; and  I will  put  it  in  in  good 
time. 

Chairman. — That  clears  up  that  little  mystery. 

Witness. — I think  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Enniskillen  district  that  we  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a boat  company  in  trying  to  get  our  pro- 
duce into  the  market  in  such  a competitive  age.  I 
think  something  ought  to  be  done  to  try  -and  meet  the 
competition. 

2143.  Do  you  get  bacon  from  Glasgow  to  Enniskil- 
len?— No,  sir.  I expect  the  rate  from  Glasgow  to- 
Enniskillen  will  be  the  same  as  from  Enniskillen  to 
Glasgow.  For  comparison,  I have  put  down  here  the 
rates  for  bacon  in  boxes  from  New  York.  The  rate- 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  10s.  bd.  per  ton.  I 
am  doing  this  just  simply  to  show  the  difference  in 
tire  rates  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool. 

2144.  What  authority  have  you  for  that  rate. 
When  was  the  rate  in  operation — -the  10s.  bd.  rate  ?- 
It  is  in  operation  just  now. 

2145.  From  New  York  to  Liverpool  also  10s.  bd. 
per  ton.  Is  that  so?— Yes ; that  is  my  information, 
and  I believe  my  information  is  correct. 
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2146.  I am  not  disputing  it  ? — The  rate  from  New 
York  to  Glasgow  is  15s.  7^d.  per  ton. 

2147.  What  is  the  halfpenny  for,  I wonder  ? — I can- 
not tell  you  that ; but  still  it  i6  there.  And  from 
Canada  to  Glasgow  the  rate  is  exactly  the  same  as 
from  New  York  to  Glasgow — 15s.  7\d.  From  Den- 
mark it  is  20s.  a ton.  I thought  it  well  to  note  that 
as  compared  with  the  rates  that  we  pay  for  the  same 
produce  which  goes  both  to  England  and  Scotland., 

2148.  Mr.  Acworth. — Denmark  to  Glasgow? — 20s. 
per  ton. 

2149.  Chairman. — What  route  is  that? — By  Leith 
I would  expect. 

2150.  What  is  the  lowest  rate  from  Enniskillen  to 
Glasgow  for  baoon  ? — 22s.  6 d.  is  the  lowest. 

2151.  You  are  not  satisfied,  apparently,  with  the 
facilities  given  by  the  railway  companies  for  the 
carrying  of  dead-meat? — That  is  so,  Mr.  Chairman, 
no.  The  facilities  given  for  carrying  pork,  dead  pigs 
are  not  satisfactory.  I consider  the  railway  com- 
pany should  provide  suitable  wagons  for  carrying  the 
dead  carcases  of  pigs  and  other  animals.  At  present 
often  pigs  have  to  be  loaded  in  dirty  cattle  or  coal 
wagons,  and  arrive  at  their  destination  in  a deplor- 
able condition.  That  is  my  personal  experience  from 
time  to  time. 

2162.  I suppose  those  are  occasional  instances.  It 
is  not  a regular  thing,  is  it? — It  happened  with  us 
yesterday.  I had  a case  of  it  yesterday. 

2153.  When  was  the  last  case  before  that? — It  is 
nearly  a week  since  I could  point  out  a case  of  the 
kind.  I would  suggest  that  wagons  should  be  specially 
constructed  for  this  traffic,  so  that  the  carcases  could 
be  hung  up  in  the  wagons,  the  same  as  is  done  in 
the  English  and  Scottish  railways.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pigs,  when  bought  in  the  market,  are  put  into 
these  wagons,  and  they  are  left  there  one  on  the 
top  of  another  in  warm  weather,  and  wagons  like 
that  are  not  suitable  for  carrying  carcases.  I think 
the  railway  companies  should  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  having  wagons  constructed  with  hooks  so 
that  the  carcases  could  be  hung  up,  and  the  air  get 
through  the  wagons,  and  the  carcase  arrive  at  its 
destination  in  .a  clean  state. 

2154.  You  know  some  of  the  railways  in  England 
have  got  that  sort  of  wagons? — Yes  ; but  they  charge 
an  extra  rate  for  it  as  accommodation. 

2155.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  pay  an  extra  rate  ? 
—I  would,  certainly ; and  I don’t  think  anyone  in 
the  trade  would  refuse  to  pay  the  extra  rate.  Of 
course  I am  not  speaking  for  other  people. 

2156.  Are  there  any  what  we  call  dead-meat  vans 
in  Ireland  specially  constructed? — No;  there  are 
butter  vans  specially  constructed. 

2157.  But  not  for  dead-meat  ? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of,  not  for  dead-pork  at  any  rate.  There  may  be  in 
other  places,  but  not  in  our  district.  I am  not  speak- 
ing outside  of  that. 

2158.  You  suggest  that  as  there  is  a very  large 
traffic  in  Ireland  in  dead  pigs,  meat  should  be 
carried  in  specially  constructed  trucks,  so  that  the 
carcases  could  be  hung  up  instead  of  lying  one  on 
the  top  of  the  other.  That  is  what  you  'mean  ?— 
Yes. 

2159.  And  that  is  your  suggestion? — Yes. 

2160.  You  have  made  that  suggestion  to  the  rail- 
way companies?— Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  as  I 
*m  concerned.  I think  it  was  favourably  received 

the  Goods  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

2161.  And  it  may  be  under  consideration  now  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

™ow  lonS  is  i<:  since  y°u  communicated  with 
them  ?— Three  months. 

2163.  With  regard  to  the  egg  traffic,  I suppose  eggs 
iorm  a very  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  this 
oountry?— Yes,  very. 

,^re  ^le  r’a*es  fair  al)d  reasonable  for  eggs?— 

oikc  rates,  I consider,  are  excessive. 

cit>5.  You  consider  all  rates  excessive  ? — I do,  both 

“rough  rate  and  the  ordinary  rate. 

What  about  e®Ss  in  particular  ?— I consider 
Iff  the  rate  on  eggs  is  about  one-third  too  high— 
ae  through  rate  compared  with  what  we  have  to 
■ mpete  with  in  the  case  of  foreign  countries,  such  as 
^nrk,  and  Canada,  and  New  York. 

cib7.  Do  you  get  eggs  from  New  York?— We  have 
” against  them  on  the  other  side.  Irish 

Smim  k6  t0  ’vith  e"S3  from  Canada  and 


2168.  Do  eggs  come  from  America? — Yes ; any  „ „.  ,Qna 

amount  come  from  Canada.  jyov'  2 ' 

2169.  Do  they  come  here  ? — I don’t  say  they  come  Mr.  William 

here.  I say  we  have  to  compete  against  these  eggs  R.  Whyte, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  rate  is  so  Enniskillen 
much  lower  than  our  rate  for  them.  Urban  District 

2170.  Let  us  clear  up  this  egg  business  first.  You  Council, 
were  going  to  say  something  about  eggs  ? — Yes  ; I 

was  going  to  say  there  are  two  rates  existing  for  eggs — 

what  they  call  the  owner’s  risk  rate  and  the  company’s 

risk  rate.  The  owner’s  risk  rate  is  cheaper  than  the 

company’s  risk  rate.  The  company's  risk  rate  is  ten  Cro=3-ChaancI 

to  fifteen  per  cent,  higher.  I don’t  think  there  should  egg  rates. 

be  two  rates  for  eggs,  that  there  should  be  an  owner’s 

risk  rate,  and  a company’s  risk  rate.  I thyik  there 

should  be  a uniform  rate  for  eggs,  and  not  have  two 

rates  for  the  one  class. 

2171.  Why  do  you  say  that.  I suppose  really  what 
you  mean  is  that  the  company’s  risk  rate  ought  to 
come  down  to  the  owner’s  risk  rate  ?— There  should  be 
no  company’s  risk  rate. 

2172.  No  owner’s  risk  rate  ? — No  owner’s  risk  rate, 

I mean. 

2173.  Well,  but  you  are  not  compelled  to  have  your 
traffic  carried  at  owner’s  risk  rate.  Why  don’t  you 
adopt  the  company’s  risk  rate? — Competition  is  so 
keen  on  the  other  side,  we  have  to  adopt  the  cheapest 
rate  to  cope  with  the  foreign  competition  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  on  the  other  side. 

2174.  Then,  the  owner’s  risk  rate  is  an  advantage 
to  you  ? — We  cannot  find  any  advantage  in  it. 

2175.  Why  do  you  adopt  it?— We  don’t  adopt  it—  One  rate  only 

we  adopt  the  owner’s  risk  rate.  But  I consider  it  is  (com pan v'i 
too  high.  • risk) 

2176.  You  do  carry  your  traffic  at  the  owner’s  risk  advocated, 
rate  ? — Yes. 

2177.  You  find  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  being  fifteen 
per  cent,  less  than  the  company’s  risk  rate  is  a 
tangible  advantage  to  you? — Yes. 

2178.  Then,  why  do  you  want  to  abolish  it  ?— What 
I want  to  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that,  when  I 
hand  over  the  eggs  to  the  railway  company,  let  it  be 
the  Great  Northern  or  any  other  company,  in  good 
condition,  they  should  take  the  responsibility  of  hand- 
ing them  over  at  their  destination  in  good  condition. 

2179.  So  they  do  now? — We  find  it  is  not  the  case 
and  we  can  get  no  redress. 

Because  you  carry  at  the  owner’s  risk  rate  ?— 

Why  should  not  goods  at  the  owner’s  risk  rate  be  as 
^efully  handled  as  goods  at  the  company’s  Tisk  rate  ? 

2181.  I should  think  the  difference  in  handling  is  no 
difference  at  all,  because  the  people  who  handle  the 
traffic  do  not  know  whether  it  is  carried  at  the  owner’s 
risk  rate  or  the  company’s  risk  rate. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c— He  said  the  owner’s 
nSm  Jo  *°°  bigb — 1 think  that  is  his  grievance. 

2182.  Chairman. — We  will  leave  that,  Mr.  Whyte. 

As  I understand,  you  consider  the  rates  are  too  high, 
that  you  would  rather  have  one  rate,  but  that  that 
rate  should  not  be  higher  than  the  present  owner’s 
risk  rate.  That  is  what  you  mean? — That  is  so. 

2183.  You  have  got  some  figures  with  reference  to  Rates  for  eggs 

the  rates  for  eggs  from  foreign  countries.  Do  you  wish  *rom  fore>K'i 
to  put  those  on  the  notes  ?— The  rate  from  Canada  to  countrie3  u 
Glasgow  is  15s.  9 d.  a ton,  from  Denmark,  35s.  England  and 

2184.  The  eggs  from  Denmark  are  competitive  with  Scotlaad- 
the  Irish  eggs?— So  are  the  Canadian. 

2185.  Give  us  the  rate  from  Copenhagen  to  Glas- 
gow?—The  rate  from  Denmark  is  35s.,  and  from 
Canada  15s.  9 d. 

2186.  I question  if  any  eggs  come  from  Canada? — 

Oh,  yes  ; particularly  this  time  of  the  year. 

2187.  They  cannot  be  very  fresh? — I can  assure  you 
that  they  do  come. 

Ye2g188>  Mr-  Acworth.— Are  they  used  for  cooking?— 


—I  thought  they  were 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c 
election  eggs. 

2189.  Chairman.  — Did  you  get  on  the  notes  that  the 
rate  from  Copenhagen  to  Glasgow  is  35s.  per  ton?— 
les,  that  is  so. 

2190.  As  against  your  rate  from  Enniskillen  to 
Glasgow  ? — Ihe  same  rate  at  owner’s  risk  ? 

. 2^?1-  Yes  ?— Thirty  shillings  against  thirty-five 
shillings.  The  owner’s  risk  rate  from  Enniskillen  to 
Glasgow  is  30s.,  and  the  company’s  risk  rate  35s. 
There  are  no  two  rates  existing  from  Denmark  or 
Canada.  Their  eggs  are  all  carried  at  the  one  rate 
that  is  my  point.  That  is  my  point,  though  I failed 
to  bring  it  under  your  notice.  That  is  why  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Irish  companies  adopt  that  one  rate  when 
they  bring  goods  from  foreign  centres. 
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2192.  You  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  eggs 
from  Denmark  are  very  differently  packed  from  the 
eggs  from  Ireland  ? — I know  that  we  have  packed  the 
eggs  exactly  the  same  way  they  pack  them  in  Den- 
mark and  sent  them  to  Scotland  in  these  long  boxes, 
packed  with  wood  wool,  and  the  result  in  transit  was 
such  that  we  had  to  discontinue  it  from  the  mode  of 
handling  that  they  had  to  suffer  in  transit. 

2193.  I think  we  had  it  in  evidence  here  on  the  last 
occasion  that  the  Irish  people  had  not  adopted  the 
mode  of  packing  that  the  Denmark  people  did.  We 
had  evidence  from  Cork  ? — I do  not  know  what  other 
people  do ; but,  of  course,  I know  what  I do  myself. 

2194.  But  you  don’t  now  ?— We  don’t  adopt  it  gene- 
rally— we  do  it  for  separate  classes  of  persons  that 
want  to  do  it. 

2195.  What  about  butter.  What  about  the  rates  on 
butter  ? — I consider  them  the  same  as  the  eggs — exces- 
sive too.  The  existing  rate  to  Glasgow  is  26s.  8 d.  per 
ton  in  butts,  firkins,  or  casks  ; and  for  boxes  the  rate 
is  28s.  4 d.  per  ton  to  Glasgow. 

2196.  That  is  by  Derry  ?— ' Yes,  that  is  the  through 
rate.  The  rate  to  Liverpool,  Barrow,  or  Fleetwood  is 
30s.  per  ton  for  all  classes  of  packages  ; but  there  is 
a difference  of  Is.  8 d.  in  'boxes  to  Glasgow,  although 
it  does  not  exist  to  Liverpool — Is.  Qd.  a ton  more. 
How  that  comes  about  that  boxes  are  charged  28s.  4cZ. 
per  ton  to  Glasgow,  and  butts,  firkins,  and  casks  are 
Charged  26s.  8d.,  I don’t  understand,  because  all  these 
same  classes  of  packages  are  carried  to  Liverpool, 
Barrow,  and  Fleetwood  under  the  one  rate. 

2197.  I cannot  explain  it.  That  is  on  the  notes, 
and  we  will  have  an  explanation  of  it,  I suppose.  Of 
course,  Irish  butter  comes  into  'competition  in  Eng- 
land with  Danish  butter  and  Dutch  butter  ?— Yes.  The 
rate  for  butter  from  Denmark  to  Glasgow  is  30s.  per 
ton  for  all  classes  of  packages.  There  is  no  distinction 
in  the  packages  there. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

2198.  You  are  of  opinion,  Mr.  Whyte,  that  all  the 
rates  you  have  to  pay  are  at  least  one-third'  too  high  ? 

— That  is  my  opinion. 

2199.  Take  the  owner’s  risk  rate  and  the  company’s 
risk  rate.  You  appear  to  consider  that  the  principle 
of  the  owner's  risk  rate  is  bad.  You  want  that  rate 
abolished? — The  owner’s  risk  rate? 

2200.  The  rate  which  places  the  owner  at  the  risk 
of  what  may  happen  ? — What  I think  should  be  is  that 
when  the  eggs  are  handed  over  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, the  Great  Northern  or  any  other  company,  in 
good  condition,  and  they  accept  them  in  good  con- 
dition, that  they  should  take  the  responsibility  then 
in  delivering  them  at  their  destination  in  good  con- 
dition, instead  of  asking  the  shippers  or  the  consignees 
on  the  other  side  to  pay  five  shillings  extra  for  them. 

2201.  That  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  owner’s  risk  rate  is  a bad  principle,  that 
there  should  be  only  one  rate,  and  that  that  should 
be  a company’s  risk  rate.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I mean. 

2202.  And  that  the  company’s  risk  rate  should  be  at 
least  one-third  lower  than  it  is  now? — Yes. 

2203.  Under  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  do  you  receive 
compensation  for  loss  in  any  case  ? — Seldom,  very 
seldom.  Of  course,  the  company  always  cover  them- 
selves by  stating  that  the  goods  are  carried  at  owner's 
risk  and  that  they  cannot  entertain  any  complaint. 

2204.  But  even  under  the  owner’s  risk  rate,  I be- 
lieve, there  are  claims  entertainable  at  law  1 — There 
are.  But  not  one  out  of  twenty  claims  are  paid  on 
goods  sent  at  owner’s  risk.  That  is  my  experience. 

2205.  You  cannot  recover  at  owner’s  risk  rate  ex- 
cept it  is  found  that  there  has  been  wilful  dgfault  on 
the  part  of  the  company  ? — Yes ; or  even  when  there 
is  wilful  default  often  claims  are  not  paid. 

2206.  Your  evidence  is  that  it  would  be  a sounder 
principle  of  trade  to  have  only  the  company’s  risk 
rate,  that  is,  only  a rate  for  which  the  company 
should  be  liable  generally  for  any  loss  incurred  by  the 
owner  ? — For  any  risk  incurred  by  the  carrying  party. 

2207.  The  company  should  be  liablg  for  any  loss 
resulting  during  the  transit? — Yes.  I say  when  I 
hand  in  a consignment  of  eggs  perfectly  packed  and 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  railway  company  or  the  boat 
company  accepts  them  in  perfect  order,  that  our  re- 
sponsibility should  cease  then,  and  that  the  railway 
companies  or  the  boat  companies,  or  the  companies 
concerned  should  see  that  these  eggs  are  carried  safely 
to  their  destination. 

2208.  We  know  that  in  this  country  the  practice  is- 
to  have  two  rates — what  is'  the  practice  in  other  • 
countries? — There  is  only  one  rate. 


2209.  At  the  company’s  risk  ? — I would  not  speak  for 
England. 

2210.  I include  England  and  Ireland.  Outside 
these,  outside  England  and  Ireland,  is  there  only  the 
company’s  risk  rate  generally  • — The  company’s  risk 
rate — I would  not  like  to  be  positively  sure  of  that. 

2211.  Mr.  Acworth. — Can  you  mention  any  country 
in  which  you  are  sure  that  that  is  so.  I know  that 
in  most  countries  it  is  not? — In  getting  a rate  for 
goods  from  Denmark  to  Glasgow,  if  there  were  two 
rates,  there  would  be  two  rates- given. 

2212.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  there  was  an  owner’s  risk  rate 
and  a company’s  risk  rate,  there  would  be  two  rates 
there,  and  there  is  only  one? — Yes. 

2213.  There  is  no  disposition  to  press  your  evidence 
in  any  respect  beyond  what  you  know.  Of  course,  you 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and  you  tell  us 
what  you  think — that  it  is  the  practice  to  have  the 
company’s  risk  rate  only  in  those  oountries  ? — That  is 
as  far  as  I can  gather. 

2214.  As  one  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  having  an 
interest  in  the  subject? — Yes. 

2215.  Of  course,  you  know  that  if  the  rates  in  which 
you  are  concerned  were  reduced  by  one-third, 
by  “at  least  one-third,”  the  effect  would  be  a 
great  dislocation  of  railway  income? — Well,  of 
course,  I think  that  would  be  the  natural 
consequence.  But  probably,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  not,  because  everything  like  that  tends 
to  increase  the  traffic.  The  more  you  lower  the 
rates  the  more  you  are  able  to  compete  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  more  trade  you  can  procure  from  the 
other  side.  It  is  a mutual  advantage  both  to  the 
railway  companies  and  to  the  shippers  if  the  rate  was 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  rates. 

2216.  Let  us  look  at  it  for  a moment  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  railway  companies.  The  directors  and 
the  managers  want  to  keep  their  income  at  the  point 
which  it  has  reached,  and  their  profit  also,  and  they 
generally  distrust  greatly  any  assurance  that  a reduc- 
tion of  rates  would  lead  rapidly  to  an  increase  of 
traffic  and  income.  They  are  unwilling  to  make  an 
experiment  that  it  would  take  time  to  verify  ? — They 
don’t  know  until  they  try. 

2217.  They  are  unwilling  to  try,  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  trying  ?— Yes. 

2218.  Would  you,  in  dealing  with  this  great  ques- 
tion, prefer,  if  possible,  a peaceful  and  friendly 
settlement  to  any  that  might  be  arrived  at  through 
contention  ? — I think  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  a peace--: 
ful  and  quiet  settlement  in  a matter  of  this  kind, 
than  to  have  any  contention  over  it.  I have  no 
desire  to  be  in  antipathy  towards  the  railway  com- 
pany. I have  given  the  facts  here  of  what  we  have 
to  contend  with  ; and  I think  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  railway  companies  as  well  as  of  the  shippers  to. 
have  the  rates  so  adapted  that  they  may  he  able  to 
compete  on  the  other  side  with  foreign  rates.' 

. 2219.  The  position  of  Irish  railway  shareholders  is 
rather  precarious,  is  it  not? — Well,  I don't  know. 

2220.  Well,  they  are  threatened  with  a further  de- 
cline in  the  population  of  Ireland;  and  also  with  »' 
great  world -wide  competition  in  the  food  markets  of- 
Great  Britain? — That  is  so. 

2221.  It  would  be  rather  a fortunate  thing  for  them 
if  they  could  escape  by  purchase  of  their  interest  on 
fair  terms? — It  may  be  advantageous  for  them  ulti--- 
mately. 

2222.  Have  you  any  idea  how  you  would  provide 
the  money  to  indemnify  them  in  case  the  rates  were, 
reduced  by  one-third  or  more  ? — Unless  to  procure 
more  traffic. 

2223.  You  have  no  idea  of  a public  scheme  to  pro- 
vide the  money? — No.  ' ' 

2224.  Do  you  think  the  public  credit  might  be  well 
applied  in  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
settlement  at  one  stroke  of  all  these  grievances'?—: 
I cannot  follow  your  question. 

2225.  Suppose  the  credit  of  tire  State,  or  the  credit 
of  an  Irish  authority  with  funds  or  borrowing  powers, 
were  applied  to  buy  out  the  railway  shareholders  in  ‘ 
terms  fair  to  them,  while  giving  the  country  the  ad- 
vantage of  a more  economic  and  more  compact  system  ; 
would  you  be  glad  to  find  your  rates  reduced  by  one- 
third,  or  more  than  one-third,  by  that  means  ? — Only 
too  glad,  certainly.  -Do  you  mean  • Government  con- 


2226.  Government  or  public  control  ?— Government 1 
or  public  control. 

2227.  You  know  this  system  of  private  ownership 
is  confined  to  two  or  three  countries? — That  is  so. 
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2228.  It  may  be  very  fit  for  two  great  commercial 
■countries  like  England  and  the  United  States — and 
these  are  the  only  places  where  it  prevails — and  very 
unfit  for  a poor,  undeveloped  country  like  Ireland — 
this  commercial  system  of  taking  a low  rate  when 
you  must,  and  getting  a high  rate  when  you  can? — 
That  is  about  the  state  of  matters  here.  Of  course, 
under  Government  control  there  might  be  a more 
economic  working,  and  a more  uniform  scale  of 
charges ; and  the  Government  may,  and  would  be 
content,  I presume,  to  have  a scheme  of  this  kind 
if  it  could  be  carried  out  and  made  self-supporting. 

2229.  You  would  say  if  the  commercial  system  suits 
England  and  the  United  States  they  can  keep  it, 
but  that  in  Ireland,  a country  requiring  care  and 
sympathy  for  the  purpose  of  developing  industry, 
we  might  try  the  system  that  prevails  in  most  other 
countries,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and,  in 
many  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  such  as  India, 
Australia,  and  the  Cape,  the  system  of  public  owner- 
ship and  public  direction  ? — Yes.  I would  quite  agree 
with  that. 

2230.  About  these  local  grievances  at  Enniskillen, 
for  instance  the  delay  of  the  mails,  the  refusal  to 
allow  any  alternative  route  in  returning  to  Ennis- 
killen, the  fact  that  there  are  no  trains  from  noon 
to  six  o’clock  between  your  town  and  Derry,  and 
also  those  peculiarities  of  the  goods  service,  and  the 
absence  of  through  rates — all  those  things  have  been 
long  a-  matter  of  discussion  and  dissatisfaction  ? — 
'To  my  own  personal  knowledge,  twenty  years.  I 
have  been  twenty  years  in  connection  with  this 
business ; and  the  same  state  of  matters  that  existed 
twenty  years  ago,  exists  at  present.  The  only  altera- 
tion is  a recent  alteration  by  the  Great  Northern 
■Company  running  a faster  train.  But  the  time  of  the 
mails  coming  in  and  the  number  of  trains  coming 
from  Belfast  and  Dublin  remain  the  same  as  they 
were  for  that  length  of  time. 

2231.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  matters  you  have 
approached  the  railway  company,  and  in  regard  to 
others  you  have  not — that  is  you  personally? — Yes, 
I approached  them  particularly  regarding  this 
through  rate,  and  that  I considered  the  through  rate 
from  Enniskillen  should  be  made  applicable  from 
Belfast  as  well  as  by  Derry,  for  two  reasons,  because 
we  have  a later  despatch  from  Enniskillen  and  an 
earlier  delivery  in  Glasgow  by  Belfast. 

2232.  But  whether  you  approached  the  railway  com- 
pany or  not,  these  matters  have  been  under  discussion 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  railway  officials  must  know 
all  about  them  ? — We  can  get  no  improvement. 

2233.  Suppose  you  were  to  try  a formal  communica- 
tion from  the  Urban  Council  to  the  company — it 
appears  Colonel  Plews  is  disposed  to  give  a polite 
and  considerate  reception  to  the  representations  of 
the  public — embracing  these  several  heads  complained 
of.  How  would  that  do.  Suppose  you  try  it? — We 
can  try  that.  It  can  be  tried  from  the  Council. 

2234;  Is  it  not  a strange  tiring  that  the  mails  from 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  kept  four  hours  in 
Belfast?— They  are  kept  in  Armagh. 

2235.  They  arrive  between  five  and  six  o’clock,  and 
you  do  not  get  them  until  the  afternoon? — That  is  so. 

2236.  That  is  so  peculiar  that  it  excites  curiosity. 
Can  the  Post  Office  be  at  fault? — The  Post  Office 
blames  the  Company,  and  the  Company  blames  the 
Post  Office.  It  is  a matter  of  financial  arrangement, 
but  I think  we  ought  not  to  suffer — the  important 
town  of  Enniskillen — the  most  important  inland  town 
in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

2237.  It  may  ba  that  the  Post  Office  pay  the  Corn- 
pay'  for  a certain  service  which  does  not  include  the 
quick  despatch  of  those  particular  mails  to  Ennis- 
killen?— Perhaps;  but  here  is  a train  leaving  Belfast 
at  7.30, ~ and  it  comes  the  length  of  Armagh,  and  it 
stops  there.  If  the  Company  could  have  that  train 
to  run  to  Clones  instead  of  to  Armagh  and  connect 
the  five  minutes  past  six  train  from  Dublin  it  would 
carry  both  passengers  and  mails  to  Enniskillen  and 
arrive  at  10  o’clock. 

2238.  If  the  Eailway  Company  are  paid  for  a certain 
service  which  does  not  include  the  running  of  that 
train  beyond  Armagh,  and  suppose  there  is  a conflict 
between  them  and  the  Post  Office  as  to  whether  a fur- 
ther service  should  be  given  without  further  pay,  it 
might  be  as  well  to  apply  to  the  Post  Office  as  to  ti  e 
■Company?  There  may  be  a conflict  between  them  in 
that  respect. 


Witness. — Not  only  the  mails  suffer,  but  the  pas-  Nov.  21,  1908. 
sengers,  who  are  delayed  as  well  as  the  mails.  — 

2239.  That  is  another  reason  why  the  applies-  pr\yh'!Jl!‘m 
tion  to  the  Post  Office  or  the  Government  might  be  EnniakiLlcii 
successful,  because  the  inconvenience  affects  the  pas-  urban  District 
sengers  as  well  as  the  mails  ? — I understand  it  has  Council, 
been  brought  under  their  notice,  but  I could  not  give 

it  officially  or  authoritatively  ; but  the  result  is  that 
nothing  has  been  done,  so  far  as  I know. 

2240.  I want  to  ask  you  to  enable  us  to  understand 
one  or  two  more  of  those  matters  of  dispute  taken 
in  connection  with  each  other.  In  the  first  place,  you 
don’t  get  the  mails  from  Scotland  and  the  English 
districts  until  after  twelve  (noon)  in  the  summer? — 

Yes,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
they  arrive  at  12.23  at  the  station  in  Enniskillen. 

They  have  to  be  taken  to  the  Post  Office  and  they 
have  to  be  sorted,  and  it  means  two  o’clock . in  the 
afternoon  before  the  mail  is  delivered. 

2241.  Your  trade  is  principally  with  Scotland  ? — And 
with  England,  too. 

2242.  And  your  orders  come  in  by  those  mails? — 

They  do. 

2243.  And  you  are  not  able  to  supply  them  until  the 
next  day? — That  is  so  ; but  even  if  we  Ixad  a mail  in 
at  ten  o’clock,  we  could  not  supply  them  that  day, 
because  we  have  no  facilities. 

2244.  Owing  to  their  being  no  through  rate  by  Bel- 
fast you  send  them  by  Derry  to  Glasgow? — Yes. 

2245.  And  they  reach  too  late  next  morning  for  the 
markets? — Yes  ; they  do  not  reach  sooner  than  10 
o’clock,  and  often  later. 

2245a.  It  is  only  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  receipt 
of  the  order  from  Scotland  that  you  are  able  to  get 
the  goods  on  sale  at  Glasgow  ? — That  is  so. 

2246.  Have  you  ever  understood  that  it  was  the 
opposition  of  the  steamboat  company  that  caused  the 
refusal  to  give  a through  rate  by  Belfast? — I heard 
that  was  the  cause  of  the  arrangement  not  being  com- 
plied with. 

2247.  If  you  could  have  a quick  delivery  of  mails, 
an  afternoon  train  for  goods,  and  a through  rate  via 
Belfast  you  would  probably  have  the  goods  on  sale 
next  day  in  Glasgow  after  the  receipt  of  the  order? — 

Yes  ; that  is  so. 

2248.  Instead  of  in  three  or  four  days  ? — Yes. 

2249.  And  that  would  make  a serious  difference  to 
you  as  a mercantile  man?  It  would,  particularly  in 
the  spring  time  of  the  year.  Not  only  does  it  mean 
a loss  to  the  person  consigning,  but  to  the  people  at 
the  other  side,  and  to  the  farmer. 

2250.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  why  the 
power  of  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not  more 
used  by  the  Irish  trader.  I believe  it  is  very  little 
used  by  English  traders,  but  hardly  at  all  by  the  Irish 
trader.  Why  is  that  ? — I cannot  say,  further  than  that 
all  the  trials  that  have  been  made  are  unsuccessful, 
and  we  have  practically  ceased  making  any  further 
application,  as  no  redress  has  been  given. 

2251.  You  think  that  if  an  individual  trader  or 
body  of  traders  could  not  bring  the  Company  to  satis- 
factory terms  themselves — they  would  have  no  faith 
in  going  to  London  to  face  a battalion  of  railway  ex- 
perts ? — I don’t  know  about  the  “ face,”  but  I think  it 
is  want  of  knowing  how  to  go  about  it. 

2252.  Is  it  not  a natural  thing  that  if  they  have 
failed  themselves,  they  could  hardly  expect  to  bring 
companies  to  terms  under  conciliation  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  because  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  compulsory 
power  ? — Yes. 

2253.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  Bailway  Com- 
missioners?— I do  not. 

2254.  Do  you  know  that  it  cost  the  Deny  Harbour  Expense  of 
Commissioners  £4,000  to  bring  a case  before  them? — appeals  to 

I don’t  know  ; I have  heard  it  talked  about.  Our  Railway  Com-* 
financial  position  is  not  such  that  we  could  incur  an  missioner’s 
expense  of  that  sort.  Court. 

2255.  Do  you  know  that  though  a trader  won  a case 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners  he  would  have  to 
pay  his  own  costs,  unless  the  defence  was  frivolous  or 
vexatious ; and  when  a railway  company  has  able 
counsel  they  can  always  make  a defence  that  will  not 
be  regarded  as  vexatious  or  frivolous.  Do  you  know 
that  if  a trader  wins  his  case  he  has  to  pay  his  costs  ?— 

Yes. 

2256.  And  would  you  consider  that  a sufficient  rea- 
son for  not  going  to  the  court  ? — I do. 

2257.  About  these  boxes  and  bales  there  seem* 
to  be  some  confusion.  The  American  bacon  cornea  iu 
boxes?-- Yes. 

K 2 
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2258.  And  your  bacon  goes  out  in  bales?— In  bales 
and  boxes — in  bales  to  Liverpool,  and  in  boxes  to 
Glasgow. 

2259.  By  sending  it  in  bales  to  Liverpool  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a higher  rate? — Yes;  7s.  6 d.  more. 

2260.  And  by  sending  it  in  boxes  to  Glasgow  you 
procure  a lower  rate? — We  procure  the  same  rate 
whether  in  boxes  or  bales  to  Glasgow. 

2261.  Whether  in  boxes  or  bales? — Yes. 

2262.  And  do  not  you  send  it  by  the  same  railway  ? 
— There  is  no  other — the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

2263.  If  you  send  bacon  by  their  line  via  Derry  to 
Glasgow,  do!  they  charge  7s.  bd.  more  in  bales  than 
in  boxes?— No,  the  same  rate. 

2264.  Rut  in  the  iother  route,  by  Belfast,  they 
charge  you  7s.  6 d.  more  for  having  it  in  bales  than  if 
it  were  in  boxes? — That  is  so. 

2265.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I don’t  know. 
I have  appealed  over  and  over  again  regarding  it  to 
the  companies,  and  said  to  them  that  I did  not  think 
it  right  to  charge  any  more  for  bales  and  boxes,  that 
the  bales  were  more  easily  handled,  took  up  less  room 
in  the  wagons  or  in  steam  boats  that  I held,  and 
have  written  several  times  to  them,  and  said  that  this 
rate  for  15s.  for  boxes  should  apply  to  bales. 

2266.  Some  railway  experts  appear  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  bales  are  more  troublesome  and  costly  to 
handle? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I consider  that 
they  are  easier  handled. 

2267.  You  know  all  about  bales  and  boxes? — I do. 

2268.  And  you  think  the  bales  can  be  handled  more 
expeditiously  and  take  up  less  room  ? — Yes. 

2269.  And  the  Railway  Company,  by  the  disparity 
of  their  practice  as  between  the  two,  admit  there 
cannot  be  much  in  the  contention  that  the  bales  ought 
to  bear  a higher  rate.  What  is  the  real  difficulty  ? — 
Why  not  send  them  in  boxes?  The  trade  will  not 
have  their  roll  bacon  in  any  but  bales. 

2270.  Do  they  give  a reason  ?— No  ; it  is  a custom, 
and  it  applies  particularly  in  England. 

2271.  If  the  company  can  afford  to  carry  the 
bales  as  cheaply  as  the  boxes  via  Derry  it  would  seem 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  an  arrangement.  The  effect  of  the  present  system 
is  that  American  bacon  at  Liverpool  can  be  brought 
to  your  market  for  15s.  a ton,  but  you  could  not  bring 
your  Irish  bacon  to  Liverpool  except  at  7s.  bd.  a ton 
higher.  Wo  can  send  it  in  boxes  or  in  tierces. 

2272.  There  is  a premium  of  7s.  bd.  a ton  on 
American  bacon  in  your  market,  as  against  the  terms 
on  which  you  can  get  bacon  into  the  Liverpool  market  ? 
— Yes.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Scotch  rate. 

2273.  If  you  want  to  send  bacon  to  Belfast,  it  costs 
you  about  ten  per  cent,  mare  to-  do  that  than  it  costs 
the  owner  of  American  bacon  to  send  from  Liverpool 
to  Enniskillen  ? — Yes,  about  ten  per  cent.  It  costs 
16s.  8d.  per  ton  to  send  it  to  Belfast,  and  the  same 
would  be  sent  to  Liverpool  for  ten  per  cent.  less. 

2274.  Chairman. — Does  the  16s.  8 d.  include  de- 
livery?—I cannot  say  that  positively. 

2275.  That  makes  all  the  difference.  Is  it  collected 
and  delivered  ? — I don't  know  ; I could  not  say. 

2276.  Mr.  Sexton.— From  the  United  States  to 
Liverpool  the  rate  is  16s.  bd..  and  from  Canada  15s. 
7d.  Is  the  United  States  a powerful  competitor  in 
the  bacon  trade? — It  is 

2277.  And  Denmark  also? — Yes. 

2278.  I have  read  that  in  the  last  few  years  the 
trade  of  Denmark  to  England  in  bacon,  butter,  etc 
has  increased  from  £3,000,000  to  £17,000.000  a year. 
There  seems  to  be  a tremendous  opening  for  an  Irish 
trade  if  you  can  only  get  into  the  English  market  on 
equal  terms.  The  rate  from  Denmark  is  only  20s. 
V°;n  "°  you  Know  if  it  comes  by  Newcastle  or  one 
ot  the  other  Eastern  ports,  or  whether  it  comes  by  sea 

of  Glasgow? — Witness. — From  where? 

2279  Denmark  ? — I think  it  comes  by  Leith  to  Glas- 
gow. 

2280.  Because  we  know  that  consignments  from  Den- 
mark to  Manchester  and  towns  in  that  district  come  bv 
sea  to  Newcastle,  and  are  carried  by  rail 
across  England  at  a lower  rate  for  the  whole 
service  than  the  . Irish  producer  is  allowed  ?— 
Yes.  In  regard  to  pork  rates,  we  have  a 
rate  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  of  18s.  bd  for 
dead  pigs;  that  is  a distance  of  eighty-seven  miles. 
Form  Castlebdlingham,  which  is  a distance  of  fortv- 
four  miles  from  Enniskillen,  it.  costs  us  13s.  From 
Ballvfcay,  which  is  a distance  of  thirty  seven  miles,  it 
° i?  iiS  * , a -t?rV  } think  that  these  local  rates 
should  not  be  so  high,  because  my  reason  for  saying 


sc  is  that  the  Railway  Companies  derive  carriage 
loth  ways.  That  is  to  say,  :f  we  convey  pigs  from 
Castleblayney  to  Enniskillen  we  pay  13s.  per  ton. 

2281.  Chairman. — That  is  live  pigs — No,  dead  pigs- 
coming  in  to  be  cured.  They  send  them  out  after 
they  are  cured  via  Derry,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  and 
which  cost  us  22s.  bd.  per  ton — a proportion  of  the 
mileage  from  Enniskillen  to  Londonderry  and  the  13s. 
the  Great  Northern  receives  from  Castleblayney  to 
Enniskillen.  I think,  by  taking  the  two  rates  the 
Great  Northern  receives  for  the  one  article  that  they 
ought  to  try  and  meet  the  traders  by  gving  them  a 
much  reduced  rate  to  try  and  compete. 

2282.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you  know  whether  the  in- 
land rates  are  high  compared  with  the  corresponding, 
inland  rates  in  England  ? — I could  not  say. 

2283.  At  any  rate  the  high  inland  rates,  coupled 
with  relatively  high  through  rates  to  England,  do  they 
tend  to  limit  your  transactions  and  reduce  your  out- 
put ? — Certainly,  by  all  means. 

2284.  Do  you  say  that  the  matters  you  have  given 
in  evidence  afford  some  answer  to  the  Commissioners 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  transit  of  goods  is; 
sufficiently  cheap  and  rapid  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2285.  We  are  asked  that  question.  To  the  question, 
"What,  has  retarded  the  expansion  of  traffic,”  you 
would  reply  that  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  your  evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

2286.  And  to  the  further  question,  “ What  has  pre- 
vented the  full  utilisation  of  the  Irish  railways  for 
the  development  of  Irish  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources,”  you  would  attribute  the  same  cause? — 
YTes;  I would. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

2287.  I have  been  looking  at  your  suggestion  about 
your  trains  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen,  and  I see  that 
it  cannot  catch  it  unless  it  got  in  before  10.30  ? — Wit- 
ness.— Unless  the  Railway  Company  could  make  an 
earlier  start.  It  is  not  a connecting  train.  It  is 
merely  a local  train  from  Belfast  to  Armagh. 

2288.  I am  taking  your  evidence.  You  propose  to 
run  on  the  7.30  a.m.  train.  If  they  did  it  they  coulcl 
not  get  to  Enniskillen  until  10.30.  Would  you  object 
or  do  you  think  the  people  of  Derry  would  object  if 
this  10.20  train  had  to  start  later  from  Enniskillen  ?— 
I don’t  think  so. 

2289.  Do  you  find  that  you  need  to  wait  for  an  order 
for  goods  until  a train  comes  in.  Don’t  they  give  you 
a sixpenny  telegram?  Orders  come  by  wire  and 
letter.  It-  is  the  orders  by  letter  that  cannot  be 
executed.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  stock  order  for  bacon 
it  does  not  matter  about  it? — Yes.  In  the  springtime 
of  the  year  telegrams  are  more  frequent,  but  as  a rule 
a large  proportion  of  the  orders  are  not  cent  by  wire, 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  by  post. 

2290.  The  regular  orders  for  regular  supplies  ? — Yes. 

2290a.  Does  any  American  bacon  come  to  Ennis- 
killen ? — I believe  so. 

2291.  Have  you  very  much  ? — I could  not  tell.  Mr. 
Cooper  will  be  the  authority  on  that  matter. 

2291a.  Are  those  through  rates  by  the  Great 
Northern,  or  by  th_  Clogher  Valley,  or  by  both  ?— By 
the  Great  Northern. 

2292.  Do  you  know  if  they  exist  by  the  Clogher 
Valley? — T don’t  know,  but  I know  that  -.he  through 
rates  exist  from  Fivemiletown. 

2293.  You  know  it  exists  by  the  Great  Northern  ? — 
Yes. 

2294.  You  said  you  wan  ted.  to  get  through  rates  by 
Belfast.  Does  that  mean  that  you  want  the  same  rate 
by  Belfast,  as  by  Derry,  or  would  you  be  content  at 
the  higher  rate? — We  would  be  content  with  a reduced 
rate — that  the  same  rate  by  Derry  be  made  applicable 
by  Belfast. 

2295.  You  want  the  Derry  rate  applied  by  Belfast? 
— Yes,  but  I hold  that  that  rate  is  also  too  high. 

2296.  All  these  rates  that  you  have  been  speaking 
about,  except  one  or  two  local  rates,  including  steamer 
rates,  and  steamer  conditions,  as  well  as  railway,  re- 
duced?— Yes. 

2297.  For  instance,  the  steamer  from  Derry  and 
from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  and  the  steamers  to  Liver- 
pool are  in  private  hands.  Whatever  is  done  is  in 
accordance  between  the  railways  and  the  steam-boat 
companies.  This  Commission  can  recommend  the  Go- 
vernment to  do  something  to  the  railways.  That  is  in 
our  power.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Government  ought 
to  say  to  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Burns,  you  shall  put  on  a 
through  rate  via  Belfast  ? — I think  so. 

2298.  Do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  suggest 
to  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Burns  that  they  shall  carry  eggs 
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at  owners  risk,  and  that  if  they  break  the  eggs  they 
shall  pay  for  them  ? — Certainly,  I think  that  is  only 
reasonable. 

2299.  It  is  a big  order? — It  is  a big  order,  but  it 
seems  reasonable  enough.  If  they  break  the  eggs  I 
think  they  have  a right  to  pay  for  them. 

2300.  Even  if  they  say  they  will  carry  them  only 
if  you  take  the  risk  ? — Provided  that  they  get  the  eggs 
in  good  condition,  and  accept  them  in  good  condition, 
they  should  be  responsible. 

2301.  You  think  the  Government  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  private  steamship  company,  and  say,  you 
shall  give  through  rates  and  insure  the  goods  you 
carry,  whether  you  like  it  or  not  ? — I think  pressure 
ought  to  be  brought  in  that  direction. 

2302.  Would  you  allow  them  to  put  up  the  rates 
15  per  cent.,  because  they  become  insurers,  which  they 
are  not  now,  or  compel  them  to  keep  their  present 
rates  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say  anything  about 
that. 

2303.  All  the  rates  you  have  given  by  comparison  are 
from  the  interior  country.  You  have  given  a num- 
ber of  rates  from  foreign  ports  and  English  ports? — 
Yes. 

2304.  D'>  you  want  the  Commission  to  suppose  that 
the  American  eggs  were  grown  in  New  York  ?— What  I 
want  to  show  is  the  vast  difference  of  the  tonnage 
rates. 

2305.  You  have  not  given  us  a single  comparison 
between  a rate  to  an  English  port  from  an  Irish  port, 
and  a rate  from  an  American  port  to  an  English  port, 
or  between  a rate  from  the  interior  of  America,  and  a 
rate  from  the  interior  of  Ireland  ? — I cannot  give  you 
the  interior  rate,  but  I can  give  you  the  rate  from  the 
ports. 

2305a.  Could  you  give  us  the  rate  from  Omaha  to 
Liverpool  ? — I could  not. 

2306.  Would  not  that  be  a fair  comparison  ? — I don’t 
think  so.  I have  given  a fair  comparison.  When  you 
take  New  York  to  Glasgow,  or  New  York  to  Liverpool 
for  butter  and  bacon  and  eggs,  I think  it  is  a fair 
comparison. 

2307.  Yes,  if  you  were  comparing  Dublin  to  Liver- 
pool it  might  be,  but  you  are  comparing  Enniskillen  to 
Ameiiea,  where  the  farmers  may  have  to  pay  for 
2,000  miles  of  railway  journey,  and  does  he  not  then 
PaY_  more  t,lan  the  Irisl1,  farmer  ? — I cannot  answer 

2308.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  it  ought  to  be 
gone  into? — It  may  be  a fair  comparison. 

2309.  You  said,  in  answer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton, 
about  tl:e  through  risks  rate,  that  you  thought  the 
Danish  rates  must  be  the  Company’s  risk  rates,  be- 
cause you  didn’t  know  there  were  two  different  rates. 
Witness. — Only  one. 

2310.  Is  not  a steamship  rate  always  an  - owners’ 
risk  rate? — 1 could  not  tell’you. 

2311.  Don’t  you  know  that  if  you  send  anything  by 
steamer— even  take  your  portmanteau  with  you  in  the 
steamer,  the  steamer  makes  a Bill  of  Lading,  and  say 
1 Olio  ?■  are  nofc  w'&P°nsible  for  it?— I cannot  say. 

A512.  Everyone  of  these  shipping  rates  -ou  have 
given  are  owners’  risk  rates?— It  only  applies  to  eggs. 

^313  Every  rate  that  every  steamer  charges  is  al- 
ways an  owners’  risk  rate.  You  have  got  to  ensure 
your  eggs  if  you  send  them  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, not  only  that  they  will  not  be  broken,  but  that 
they  will  get  there  at  all— that  thev  will  not  be  ship- 
wrecked. The  goods  from  Ireland  are  insured  in  the 
same  way  as  from  New  York?— Boat  companies,  if 
any  tiling  happens  to  the  steamer,  don’t  hold  them- 
selves responsible. 

2314.  You  can.  if  you  like,  send  your  eggs  the  same 
way  as  the  man  from  America  does,  at  owners’  risk, 
or  if  you  pay  the  Irish  Railway  Company  10  or  15  per 
cent,  extra,  and  the  steamer  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  they  will  pay  for  them  ? — Witness. — I don’t  think 
that  applies.  I think  the  rate  from  Denmark  to 
Vjiasgow  is  30s.  a ton,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  anv 
specific  arrangement,  except  that  if  the  egg's 
are  in  good  order,  they  are  responsible,  and  undertake 
t > deliver  them  in  good  order. 

2315.  Are  you  sure  that  is  so?— That  is  my  opinion, 
and  that  the  same  applies  to  the  cross-channel  from 
v eland  to  England. 

Ask  your  Scottish  Wholesale  people  to  verify 
wiat,  because  I expect  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 
5„2116-.  With  regard  to  these  risk  rates,  have  you  been 
the  llablt  of  sending  goods  at  the  company’s  risk  ?— 


You  state  that  you  generally  send  at  owner’s  risk  ? — 
Occasionally. 

2317.  When  you  have  sent  them  at  the  company’s 
risk,  has  your  experience  been  that  they  have  been 
received  at  the  point  of  destination  in  better  order 
than  when  sent  at  owners’  risk  ? — There  is  no  dif- 
ference. 

2318.  Why  do  you  contend  that  there  should  be  only 
one  rate? — I hold  that  we  should  have  only  one  rate 
because,  as  1 have  already  stated,  that  if  we  hand 
cases  into  the  hands  of  the  Railway  Company  in 
good  order,  and  they  receive  them  in  good  order,  it  i« 
only  natural  to  expect  that  they  will  deliver  them  at 
their  destination  in  good  order. 

2319.  When  you  send  at  company’s  risk,  and  they 
have  been  damaged  and  broken,  have  you  received 
full  compensation  ? — Well,  after  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  even  then  not  in  full.  There  is  as  much 
trouble  in  getting  a claim  made  right  at  one  risk  as 
at  the  other. 

2320.  Then  I do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  gain 
very  much  by  substituting  one  risk  for  the  other.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  goods  received 
better  handling? — It  goes  to  show  that  when  they  go 
at  owner’s  risk  the  company  can  handle  them  as  they 
like. 

2321.  But  you  say  they  are  equally  badly  handled 
when  carried  at  the  company’s  risk.  Is  that  so  ?— Our 
experience  is  very  remote  as  to  sending  at  company’s 
risk. 

2322.  You  have  not  had  much  experience? — Not 
one  in  fifty. 

2323.  I should  have  thought — I do  not  know 

whether  you  can  speak  of  it  or  not — that  when  goods 
are  carried  at  the  company’s  risk,  though  nominally 
they  are  handled  by  the  same  people,  they  receive 
more  careful  handling  than  when  sent  at  owner’s 
risk.  I should  have  thought  that  that  would  be  your 
experience.  With  regard  to  through  rates — none  of 
the  steamships  from  Derry  to  Scotland  or  England 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies,  but  are 
owned  by  independent  companies? — Yes.  The  two 

companies  from  Derry  are  G.  and  J.  Burns  and 
Laird’s  line. 

2324.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  getting  a 
better  rate  for  bacon  if  it  is  carried  in  boxes  rather 
than  in  bales — surely  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  railway  companies  to  develop  and  promote  the 
local  produce  rather  than  the  imported  produce.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  the  bacon  you  send  is  carried 
by  the  railway  company,  that  the  money  which  the 
man  who  grows  the  pig,  and  which  the  factory  that 
cures  it  receive,  that  this  money  is  not  carried  out  of 
the  country,  but  comes  again  to  be  expended  in  farm- 
ing implements  and  produce  purchased  in  the  country, 
whereas  with  regard  to  bacon  that  is  imported  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  man  who  gets  the 
money  for  the  article  spends  it  in  that  country,  and 
not  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate? — That  is  so. 

2325.  Therefore  it  seems  to  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  railway  company  to  develop  the  local  rather  than- 
the  imported  trade? — I think  so. 

2326.  I certainly  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the: 
railway  company,  and  they  charge  less  for  the  bacon 
in  boxes  because,  though  you  may  be  of  opinion  that 
bales  are  more  easily  handled,  their  experience  is  that 
it  is  easier  handled  in  boxes,  and  they  charge  a 
higher  rate  when  not  in  boxes.  Then  again,  with 
regard  to  these  through  rates  to  Belfast  which  you 
are  anxious  to  get  taken  into  consideration,  of  course' 
the  distance  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  is  eighty- 
seven  miles  as  compared  with  sixty  miles  to  Derry. 
Taking  that  difference  in  the  distance  into  considera- 
tion, do  you  think  you  should  get  the  same  through 
rate  via  Belfast  as  via  Derry?— I think  so,  because 
you  have  a shorter  sea  route  from  Belfast  than  from  ■ 
Derry,  and  it  is  a matter  of  mileage  between  the  rail-  : 
way  and  the  steamships. 

2327.  It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  once 
you  put  an  article  on  board  a steamer  it  is  a very 
small  consideration  whether  it  is  carried  100  or  200 
miles? — It  is  all  a matter  of  mileage,  as  far  as  the 
railway  company  is  concerned',  as  to  the  proportion  of 
charges. 

2328.  Certainly,  but  in  the  one  case  if  is  thirty  miles 
further  than  in  the  other?— You  have  Maguires- 
bridge,  which  is  within  six  miles  of  Enniskillen,  and 
they  can  send  by  Belfast  or  Derry  at  the  same  rate, 
and  so  can  Cavan  and  Belturbet. 

2328a.  No  doubt  the  railway  company  will  answer 
that,  but  it  seems  very  curious  that  they  should  carry 
from  Maguiresbridge  at  a lower  rate.  I understand 
you  to  think  that  the  local  rate  from  Enniskillen  to 
Belfast,  which  is  15s.  or  16s.,  is  too  high  with 
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Nov  21  1906  regard  to  the  through  rate  between  Enniskillen  and 

' L ' Liverpool? — I consider  it  too  high  compared  with  the 

Mr.  Wiilinm  through  rate. 

R.  Whyte,  2329.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the 
Enniskillen  case  0f  the  through  rate  to  Liverpool  there  .is  only  one 
Urban  District  terminal  charge,  that  is  at  the  point  of  consignment, 
Council,  and  in  the  case  of  the  local  rate  there  are  two  ter- 

minals, at  Enniskillen  and  Belfast,  and  have  you 
taken  into  consideration  that  two  terminals  are  in- 
cluded in  the  local  rate  and  only  one  in  the  shipping 
rate — we  do  not  know  the  amount  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  come  to  the  difference. 

2330.  If  you  analyse  them  they  will  work  out  at 
practically  the  same — if  you  compare  the  railway  rate 
of  15s.  to  Belfast,  which  contains  two  terminal 
charges  and  the  other  rate  which  contains  only  one, 
I think  they  will  work  out  the  same? — The  rate  to 
Belfast  is  a station  to  station  rate  and  the  rate  to 
Liverpool  is  station  to  port. 

2331.  From  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool? — Yes. 

2332.  But  the  rate  to  Liverpool  includes  cne  ter- 
minal in  the  shipping  portion  of  the  rate? — The  only 
charge  can  be  harbour  dues  or  something  like  that. 

2332a.  I do  not  wish  to  press  the  point.  That  is  all. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

2333.  I had  some  questions  to  ask,  but  they  have 
already  been  put  by  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  I do  not  propose  to  repeat  them.  But 
I would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
Mr.  White,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
■Commission  you  said  that  you  got  your  mails  from 
Scotland  about  two  o’clock,  ana  you  could  not  get 
.your  goods  off  until  the  next  morning,  and  they  had 
to  be  delivered  at  the  railway  station  at  8.45? — That 

2334.  Do  you  know  there  is  a night  train  leaving 
for  Derry  at  8.45  p.in.  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  aware  of 
that  night  goods  train,  but  it  does  not  serve  our 
purpose. 

2335-6.  Why  not? — What  we  want  is  to  have  a 
service  to  the  port  after  we  receive  our  mails,  for 
that  night’s  shipment. 

2337.  But  that  would  be  after  you  receive  the 
mails? — No,  that  would  not  go  till  the  following 
day. 

2338.  You  receive  the  mails  at  two  o’clock  and  the 
train  leaves  at  8.45  ? — At  night,  but  the  train  on  the 
following  morning  catches  the  same  boat. 

2339.  I see — the  same  boat.  You  spoke  of  the  train 
starting  earlier  from  Enniskillen.  Do  you  know  the 
time  of  the  starting  of  the  boats  at  the  various  ports  ? 
— Derry  is  half-past  six. 

2340.  That  is  for  Scotland.  Is  there  not  on© 
leaving  at  four? — I do  not  think  so. 

2341.  What  time  does  the  Heysham  boat  go? — It 
may  probably  leave  in  the  afternoon. 

2342  And  the  train  must  get  in  in  time  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  transferring  from  the  truck  to  the 
boat,  must  not  it? — Oh,  yes. 

2343.  Do  you  know  that  the  train  you  spoke  about 
in  the  morning,  leaves  Enniskillen  at  9.30  and  arrives 
at  Derry  at  2.35,  which  only  leaves  the  pier  a twenty- 
five  minutes’  margin  for  late  train  and  transfer  of 
goods? — That  is  for  English  traffic. 

2344.  Is  that  too  long? — I cannot  say  definitely 
with  regard  to  the  sailing  of  the  Heysham  route.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  four  or  six,  but  the  Scotch 
boat  is  6.30.  I think  if  the  railway  company  could 
see  their  way  to  put  on  two  passenger  wagons  and 
convey  any  goods  down  by  the  one  o’clock  mail  train 
it  would  be  in  ample  time,  I think — it  would  be  for 
the  Scotch  and  I think  probably  for  the  Heysham 
boat. 

2345.  Do  you  know  that  perishables  do  go  by  the 
train  leaving  Enniskillen  at  12.47,  and  arriving  at 
2.50? — What  perishables? 

2346.  Express  perishables? — No,  I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

2347.  You  told  Mr.  Sexton  that  you  would  be 
anxious,  if  you  could,  to  settle  this  amicably  and  not 
by  litigation.  Do  you  know  that  under  a clause  in 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  the  Board  of 
Trade  can,  on  merely  the  receipt  of  a letter,  try  to 
bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  railway 
company? — Do  you  know  that,  Mr.  White? — I was 
not  aware  of  that. 

. 2348.  You  told  one  of  the  honourable  members  that 
the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland  should  be  pur- 


chased by  the  State.  Do  you  also  propose  that  they 
should  purchase  the  steamboats  between  England  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland? — No. 

2349.  And  apparently  all  the  flaws  will  remain. 
Let  me  ask  you  about  this  bacon  in  bales.  Are  the 
bales  compressible?  -If  I put  ten  bales  on  the  top  of 
each  other  would  the  lower  bales  be  squeezed? — Well, 
ten,  I believe,  would  have  a tendency. 

2350.  I suppose  I could  put  ten  or  twenty  boxes 
of  bacon,  one  on  the  top  of  another,  if  there  were 
room,  without  any  pressure  ? — There  would  be  a ten- 
dency to  bulge  out,  but  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  put 
eight  bales. 

2351.  Why  do  not  you  take  the  box  rate,  and  not 
pay  on  the  bale  rate,  which  you  tell  us  is  so  much 
higher?  Why  do  not  you  use  the  box  rate? — We 
cannot  use  it  where  there  is  a rate  for  bales.  We 
cannot  consign  bales  as  boxes. 

2352.  No,  no,  but  why  do  not  you  consign  your 
goods,  when  you  get  a great  reduction  like  7s  6 d., 
why  do  not  you  send  by  the  box  rate  ? — Because  the 
trade  won’t  have  it. 

2353.  Why  not?— I cannot  tell  that.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  trade.  I would  much  prefer  that  they 
would  take  it  in  boxes. 

2354.  You  spoke  about  special  vans  being  forwarded 
in  which  dead  pigs  could  be  hung  up? — Yes. 

2355.  I dare  say  you  know  that  that  trade  only 
exists  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the  south  of  Ire- 
land pigs  are  always  sent  either  alive  or  cured? — 
That  is  so. 

2536.  You  approached  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
with  reference  to  providing  these  vans  ? — Yes. 

2357.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  under  considera- 
tion ? — I am  not  aware.  I was  never  informed  of  the 
fact. 

2358.  One  word  with  regard  to  through  rates.  Do 
you  know  that  the  territorial  agreement  with  regard 
to  through  rates  exists  between  the  railway  companies 
and  the  steamship  companies,  and  that  the  railway 
companies  have  no  right  to  coerce  the  steamship  com- 
panies, and  that  by  the  agreement  Enniskillen  shall 
only  have  a through  rate  via  Derry  to  Scotland,  and 
between  Enniskillen  and  Clones,  including  Cavan, 
there  is  to  be  a through  rate  in  both  directions,  both 
by  Derry  and  by  Belfast? — And  Dublin. 

2359.  Quite  right.  And  that  east  of  Clones  there 
is  only  to  be  a through  rate  via  Belfast? — Where  do 
you  call  “east  of  Clones”? 

2360.  From  Clones  in  the  direction  of  Belfast,  only 
a through  rate  via  Belfast  ? — I do  not  think  that  is 
quite  so,  because  Ballybay,  Cootehill,  and  Newbliss 
have  it. 

2361.  That  is  down  the  Dundalk  line — would  you 
call  that  east? — I would  call  it  east,  but  it  has  not 
reference  to  the  line  I mean,  which  is  the  old  Irish 
North  Western.  The  rate  from  Cootehill  and  from 
Newbliss  and  from  Ballybay  for  goods  is  the  same  via 
Belfast  and  Derry. 

Do  you  know  that  the  territorial  agreement,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years,  is  an  agreement 
to  which,  of  course,  the  steamship  companies  must  be 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Browne,  does  north  of  Clones 
include  Enniskillen? 

Mr.  Browne. — I think  not.  It  is  “ Enniskillen  and 
north  of  Enniskillen.” 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  did  not  read  that. 

Mr.  Browne. — There  was  only  to  be  a through  rate 
via  Derry.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  more 
that  I want  to  ask. 

2362.  Mr.  Acworth. — May  I ask  one  question? 
Apropos  of  these  bales  of  bacon  and  boxes,  does  the 
bales  of  bacon  fetch  a higher  price  in  the  English 
market  ? Do  you  get  a better  price  for  bacon  in  bales 
than  in  boxes? — We  have  never  packed  any  of  that 
bacon  in  boxes  for  the  English  market,  so  I cannot 
say.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difference. 

2363.  Why  do  you  not  pack  it? — Because  the  trade 
on  the  other  side  must  have  it  packed  in  bales.  The 
bales  of  bacon  are  packet  2 cwt.  bales  and  4 cwt. 
bales,  that  is  ten  rolls  of  bacon  to  the  4 cwt.,  or  eight 
rolls  or  twelve  or  sixteen.  They  must  have  it  that 
way,  and  they  won’t  have  it  any  other  way. 

2364.  Surely  they  have  got  a market  for  American 
bacon  in  boxes? — That  is  not  packed  the  same  way. 

2365.  You  can  sell  bacon  in  boxes? — Certainly. 

2366.  You  can  sell  Irish  bacon  in  boxes  at  a price? 

— Certainly.  _ , 
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■ 2367.  It  ■would  be  a worse  price  ? How  much  worse 
would  it  be  ? — I could  not  say,  as  I have  not  ex- 
perience. It  might  be  a shilling  per  cwt. 

2368.  That  is  just  what  I want.  I wanted  to  get 
it.  It  might  be  a shilling  a hundred  weight  or  £1 
per  ton,  so  that  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  7s.  6d.  a 
ton  more  to  the  railway  and  steamer  in  order  to  get 
20s.  a ton  more? — That  is  if  it  can  be  got.  It  might. 

2369.  Do  you  think  the  difference  would  be  some- 
thing like  that  ? — I have  no  experience.  I do  not 


want  to  say  anything  that  I am  not  positively  sure 
of. 

2370.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  it  the  tradesmen,  the  selling 
tradesmen  in  England  who  insist  on  having  Irish 
bacon  in  bales? — The  trade  in  England. 

2371.  Chairman. — What  are  the  bales  made  of  ? — 
Canvas. 

2372.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  it  because  they  think  that  in 
bales  it  would  be  known  as  Irish  bacon  ? — It  is  just  the 
practice  of  the  trade. 
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Mr.  John  F.  Powee  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


2373.  Mr.  Power,  I think  you  are  President  of  the 
Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes,  sir. 

2374.  And  you  are  head  of  the  firm  of  Power  and 
Sons,  corn  merchants,  Limerick? — Yes. 

2375.  You  have  had  great  experience  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  that  place  ? — Yes. 

2376.  I think  you  have  been  deputed  with  Sir 
Alexander  Shaw  to  represent  the  Chamber  at  this 
inquiry? — Yes,  sir. 

2377.  What  are  the  railways  in  your  district? — 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western. 

2378.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  with  reference 
to  the  local  rates  to  and  from  Limerick,  especially  as 
regards  farmers  .products? — We  consider  the  local 
rates  are  rather  high.  Grain  from  Mallow  to  Lime- 
rick, forty -one  miles,  costs  6s.  6 d.  per  ton ; Ballycar 
to  Limerick,  seventeen  miles,  costs  3s.  6 d.  per  ton. 
These  are  for  broken  quantities,  small  farmer’s  lots. 
Askeaton  to  Limerick,  twenty  miles,  4s.  8 d.  per  ton. 

2379.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  that  the  rate  for  anything 
over  three  cwt.  ? — The  minimum  per  ton.  Anything 
over  three  cwt. 

2380.  It  is  merely  a class  rate,  not  a grain  rate  ? — 
In  some  instances  here  it  is  actually  under  the  class 

2381.  Chairman. — The  rates  you  have  mentioned 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  low.  Take  the  one  you 
have  mentioned  of  3s.  6 d.  per  ton  for  seventeen  miles 
— of  course  there  are  terminal  services  at  each  end  ? — 
To  a certain  extent,  but  the  goods  are  generally  loaded 
by  the  forwarder  and  unloaded  by  the  receiver,  but 
in  some  instances  they  are  not. 

2382.  But  the  .accommodation  is  provided  by  the 
railway  company  ? — Yes. 

2383.  And  they  are  allowed  to  charge  for  the  ac- 
commodation ? — Yes. 

2384.  Taking'  the  accommodation  charges  at  each 
end,  the  rate  works  out  at  a very  small  figure.  Do 
you  suggest  that  that  rate  should  be  reduced? — Yes, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad.  We  admit 
the  railroad  can  hardly  afford  to  carry  at  a loss. 

2385.  I think  I need  not  press  that  question  any 
further.  You  have  got  something  to  say  about  arti- 
ficial manures,  which  are  necessary  ? — Very  important 
and  very  necessary,  and  the  values  of  the  bulk  of 
artificial  manures  are  low,  unfortunately  for  the 
country,  and  the  rates  are  rather  high.  From 
Limerick  to  Ennis,  twenty-five  miles,  the  cost  is  4s. 
per  ton.  From  Limerick  to  Galway,  seventy-four 
miles,  that  is  practically  over  two  systems,  the  Mid- 
land taking  it  at  Athenry,  it  is  8s.  4d.  per  ton. 

2386.  Are  those  rates  for  any  quantities  above  3 
cwt.  ? — For  six-ton  wagon  lots. 

2387.  What  about  the  manufactured  articles,  that 
is,  I suppose  flour — what  do  you  consider  manu- 
factured articles — are  you  speaking  of  farmer's  pro- 
duce? I .allude  to  the  rate  that  the  producer  of 
grain  will  have  to  pay  in  sending  his  products  to 
his  best  markets. 

2388.  I see  you  give  an  instance  here  of  leather 
from  Limerick  to  Charleville  ? — Yes. 

2389.  Are  there’  any  tanners  at  Limerick  ? — Yes, 
I am  connected  with  one  a6  a trustee.  That  is  the 
reason  I gave  it.  I think  it  is  the  largest  tannery 
in  Ireland.  I do  not  quite  think,  taking  the  value 
of  leather,  that  these  rates  are  excessive,  but  we 
merely  wish  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commission.  To  help  Irish  industries,  we  think  that 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  these  rates  could  be 
lowered,  for  the  reason  that  leather  is  an  article 
that  can  be  manufactured  at  a great  many  points  in 
Ireland  into  harness,  and  there  is  a strong  effort 
being  made,  backed  up  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  boots. 


2390.  Then  I may  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  the  Mr.  John 
rates,  on  the  whole,  are  not  unreasonable  ? — No,  sir,  P-  Power, 
taking  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  of  the  country.  *^fesi  ,e"t 

2391.  Not  unreasonable  ? — That  is  to  say,  as  charged  cijamber  of 
by  the  railways,  but  they  are  slightly  oppressive.  Commerce. 

2392.  I can  quite  follow  that.  In  themselves  they 
are  not  unreasonable,  but  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  country  if  they  were 
reduced  ? — Precisely. 

2393.  That  is  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view. 

2304.  What  have  you  got  to  say  with  reference  to  Rates  for 
the  through  rates  into  Ireland  of  foreign  produce? — American 
I will  put  it  very  shortly,  if  I,  can,  because  the  baoon' 
question  has  been  dealt  with  before  you  to-day.  For 
instance,  the  rate  for  American  bacon  from  Liverpool 
to  Limerick,  via  Dublin  is  18s.  4 d.  per  ton.  It  is 
lower  by  Waterford.  The  rate  on  Irish  bacon  from 
Limerick  to  Liverpool  by  the  same  route  is  27 s.  6 d. 

There  is  a difference  of  over  9s.  I think  even  the 
railway  people  will  admit  that  the  rate  on  American 
bacon  is  not  quite  right,  but  it  originally  came  into 
force  owing  to  the  considerably  lesser  value  of 
American  bacon.  When  the  rates  were  introduced 
American  bacon  was  about  half  the  value  of  Irish, 
but  now,  owing  to  scarcity,  and  the  improvement  in 
quality,  I think  the  American  bacon  has  lost  the 
position,  taking  it  from  a railway  point  of  view, 
which  would  entitle  it  to  the  present  low  rate. 

2395.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — That  is  quite 
true.  As  Mr.  Power  knows,  we  cannot  raise  that  rate 
without  going  before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sioners.— Witness. — I am  not  quite  sure  you  are 
right  in  that.  You  cannot  raise  the  local  rate  on 
certain  systems,  but  you  can  deal  with  these  through 
rates. 

2396.  Chairman. — Of  course  there  is  a difference  in  R£les  f°r 
the  rate  attributable  to  the  fact  of  the  difference  of  bac0!'  in  bales 
package? — Well,  there  may  be,  but,  really  in  practice,  am  ,n  oxe3- 
hardly  any,  because  you  can  pack  six  tons  in  a 

wagon  of  bacon  in  bales.  You  don’t  want  to  put  in 
more  in  boxes. 

2397.  Without  doing  it  any  injury  ? — No  injury. 

2398.  The  pressure  of  the  top  load  would  not  affect 
the  rest? — I think  not.  I think  the  railways  handle 
the  bacon  very  carefully. 

2399.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  get  as  much 
into  a truck  of  Irish  bacon  in  bales  as  American 
bacon  in  boxes? — I never  saw  that  decided.  It  may 
be  possible  to  put  up  to  seven  tons  of  American  bacon 
into  a six-ton  wagon.  But  I am  quite  sure,  be- 
cause I consulted  on  this  question  some  time  ago> 
with  Sir  Alexander  Shaw,  that  continually  they 
loaded  six  tons  in  the  Midland  and  Southern  trucks. 

2400.  Of  Irish  bacon  ? — Of  Irish  bacon. 

2401.  And  is  the  rate  for  wagons  loaded  with  six 
tons  the  same  as  for  five  tons  in  weight  ? — It  is  all  by 
large  quantities  it  is  shipped.  The  rate  is  for  six 
tons  and  over,  because  all  the  bacon  that  is  shipped 
is  considerably  over  six  ton  lots. 

2402.  How  is  it  sent? — From  Limerick  to  Dublin. 

They  send  to  London  from  Limerick  and  Rosslare, 
and  Limerick  to  W aterford  and  Liverpool.  They 
send  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool. 

2403.  I see  you  have  got  something  in  your  proof 
in  reference  to  butter  from  Copenhagen  to  Man- 
chester?— Yes,  I do  hot  know  I was  right  in  in- 
troducing that,  because  we  all  admit  that  the  Irish 
railways  cannot  lay  down  through  rates,  but  they 
might  influence  them,  to  an  extent.  Take  Danish 
butter.  To  Manchester  Danish  butter  is  42s.  a to*-, 
from  Copenhagen.  I do  not  include  the  inland  rate* 
to  Copenhagen. 

2404.  You  don’t  know  where  it  comes  from? — I 
should  say  5s.  a ton  would  carry  it  to  Copenhagen 
from  its  source.  The  Irish  rate  is  37s,  6d.  a ton, 
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Limerick  to  Manchester,  as  against  the  Danish  rate 
of  42s.,  and  the  distance,  of  Course,  from  Copenhagen 
to  Manchester  is  more  than  double  that  from  Limerick 
to  Manchester. 

2405.  That  is  principally  by  sea? — No,  sit,  via 
Hull ; you  have  more  railage  to  get  via  Hull  or  New- 
castle to  Manchester  than  from  Limerick. 

2406.  Danish  butter  can  get  to  Manchester  and  the 
West  of  England  for  42s.,  but  the  Limerick  butter 
going  to  Newcastle,  which  is  opposite,  on  the  east 
coast,  costs  50s.  As  my  colleague  points  out,  you 
are  taking  it  from  the  port? — I am  not  taking  it 
from  inland. 

2407.  Then  your  comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  sup- 
posing the  inland  rate  to  get  butter  to  Copenhagen 
is  20s.  a ton,  it  would  make  a,  considerable  differ- 
ence  ? — It  would  make  a great  difference,  but  I think 
I have  some  Danish  inland  rates,  and  I think  you 
will  find  I am  not  very  far  out  when  I say  5s.  or  6s. 

2408.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Would  you  ask 
the  witness,  sir,  if  the  Limerick  to  Manchester  is  a 
C and  D rate,  and  the  other  is  not.  It  is,  I think, 
delivered,  not  collected,  at  Copenhagen?— 

Witness. — It  is  not  collected,  it  is  delivered,  but 
the  Irish  is  not  collected. 

2409.  Are  you  sure? — It  is  delivered  by  the  mer- 
chants, because  the  railway  trucks  go  into  their 
premises. 

2410-  Chairman. — Th'at  is  at  Limerick? — At 

Limerick. 

2411.  All  the  senders  of  butter  have  not  railway 
sidings  ? — No. 

2412.  Supposing  it  has  to  be  delivered  at  stations, 
is  it  delivered  by  the  producer  at  Limerick  to  the 
railway  company,  or  do  the  railway  company  collect 
it? — It  is  delivered  by  the  producer. 

2413.  And  do  they  get  a cartage  .allowance? — Yes, 

I think  so. 

2414.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  French 
have  more  favourable  through  rates  to  the  English 
markets? — I think  the  rate  for  butter  to  London 
is  something  about  20s.  from  St.  Male,  via  South- 
ampton. 

2415.  Is  that  <a  station  to  station  rate,  or  collected 
and  delivered  in  England  ?— I am  not  sure. 

2416.  Of  course,  you  know,  delivery  in  London  is 
a very  expensive  tiling? — Oh,  it  is. 

2417.  And  if  it  is  a station  to  station  rate  you 
would  have  to  put  in  4s.  or  5s.  to  deliver  it  ? — I think 
all  these  rates  are  delivery  rates. 

2418.  You  have  something  to  say  about  the  through 
rates  in  Germany  ? — The  tendency  of  the  through  rates 
into  the  country  are  higher  than  the  through  rates 
out  of  the  country. 

2419.  That  is,  protection? — Protection. 

2420.  I think  you  fairly  say  that  the  local  rates,  so 
far  as  the  Railway  Companies  per  xe  are  concerned, 
are  not  unreasonable? — No,  sir;  they  are  nob  un- 
reasonable as  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned. 

2421.  We  will  leave  it  there? — I know  them  to  be, 
in  cases,  lower  than  the  English  rates. 

2422.  From  what  I see  here  you  do  not  think  the 
Railway  Companies  are  doing  anything  improper  by 
charging  lower  through  rates  than  local  rates? — Oh, 
no;  they  are  not’ doing  anything  improper.  They  can- 
not help  themselves,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  doing 
that  which  they  cannot  help  interferes  with  the  growth 
of  local  manufactures. 

2423.  Does  it  ? — 1 1 does,  sir. 

2424.  As  an  instance,  take  Danish  butter  in 
Limerick,  how  much  Danish  butter  lias  been  sent  into 
Limerick  during  last  year? — I could  nob  say.  A con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  winter. 

2425.  Why?  Can’t  you  get  it  in  Limerick? — We 
can’t.  There  are  reasons.  For  instance,  winter 
dairying  is  more  extensive  in  Denmark  than  in  Ire- 
land. 

2426.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Is  there  no  stall-feeding  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — A little. 

2427.  Chairman. — Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say 
as  to  Jocal  or  through  rates  generally— I am  speaking 
of  goods  rates? — With  regard  to  goods  rates — the 
through  tiaffic  out  of  Ireland  is  considerably  more 
than  the  through  traffic  into  Ireland,  rnd  I speak, 
not  with  assurance,  when  I say  that  the  tendency 
must  be,  with  a number  of  wagons  returning  from  the 
oust  coast  light,  to  create  an  inducement  to  the  Rail- 
way Companies  to  look  for  back  loadings  from  Eng- 
land. 


2428.  Having  empty  wagons  to  take  back  they  can 
afford  to  take  it  at  a lower  rates  than  the  local  rate  ? 
— That  is  my  idea. 

2429.  Therefore,  in  your  opinion,  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made  here  are  not  justified  as  to  the 
Railway  Companies  doing  something  wrong  in  charging 
a lower  rate  for  through  traffic  than  for  local  traffic  ? — 
No ; the  case  of  the  Railway  Companies  is  quite  fair, 
but  I can  understand  people  feeling  they  must  com- 
plain against  something,  and  I suppose  i t is  popular 
to  complain  against  the  Railway  Companies.  A local 
factory  has  been  started  in  a district  where  there  is 
every  chance  of  its  success,  and  the  owners  of  that 
factory  and  the  people  in  the  district  are  desirous  that 
it  should  not  be  killed  by  a similar  factory  of  a much 
larger  kind  in  England,  which  enjoys  these  very  low 
through  rates.  They  say,  we  have  to  pay  so  much 
for  local  rates,  whereas  our  competitor  who  is  in  a 
better  position  owing  to  the  circumstance  and  reason 
that  lie  can  get  at  my  local  customers  at  a much  lower 
rate  than  I can  get  at  them.  Of  course  if  he  blames 
the  railroads,  I do  not  think  he  is  quite  right  in  that, 
because  the  railroads  must  run  their  roads  on  a com- 
mercial principle. 

2430.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  passenger 
fares? — As  to  passenger  fares,  I do  not  deal  with  first 
or  second  class.  They  are  not  very  much  in  Ireland. 

I think  the  principal  income  from  passenger  fares 
is  from  cheap  tickets — excursion  tickets  and  market 
tickets.  I cannot  find  out  exactly  what  the  volume 
of  that  traffic  is,  because  they  all  appear  under  the 
head  of  third  class  traffic.  These  fares  seem  reason- 
able enough. 

2431.  That  is,  the  market  tickets? — Yes. 

2432.  And  the  excursions? — Yes;  the  excursion 
fares. 

2433.  They  are  reasonable  enough  ? — I think  so.  The 
general  third-class  fares ; I think  it  would  help  the 
country  if  they  could  be  reduced.  We  are  met  with 
the  difficulty  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  Irish 
lines  won’t  allow  them  to  do  very  much  in  that  way. 
But  undoubtedly  where  cheap  excursion  tickets  have 
been  given,  and  market  tickers,  they  have  induced  the 
people  to  travel,  and  I am  under  the  impression  that 
if  third-class  fares  could  be  put  at  a point  which 
would  still  further  increase  the  travelling  public  it 
would  be  an  advantage  bo  the  country  and  would  give 
people  new  ideas,  and  help  to  induce  them  to  enter 
on  new  undertakings. 

2434.  You  don’t  suggest  that  the  Railway  Companies 
should  do  that? — Well,  if  they  had  the  means;  but 
they  have  not  in  Ireland,  I think. 

2435.  You  don’t  suggest  it  should  be  done  by  a 
Railway  Company  without  support  from  some  one? — 
No;  they  should  get  some  support.  The  peculiarity 
of  management  of  railroads  in  Ireland — but  I 
should  not  speak  in  this  particular  tone,  be- 
cause I was  never  a railway  director.  I don’t  know 
very  much  about  the  technical  work,  but  it  strikes  me 
they  have  a great  many  disadvantages.  I would 
sooner  manage  a railroad  in  any  other  country  than 
Ireland.  The  population  in  Ireland,  instead  of  in- 
creasing as  it  is  in  all  countries  is  decreasing. 

2436.  Yes  ? — And  really  the  produce  in  bulk  that  the 
railways  have  to  deal  with,  cereals,  pigs,  and  these 
matters,  they  have  been  decreasing  of  late  years  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  a company  with  fewer 
customers  and  less  stuff  to  carry  to  keep  on  advancing, 
and  reducing  rates,  and  giving  more  facilities  to  the 
public. 

2437.  You  mean  reducing  rates,  not  advancing? — 
Yes;  but  advancing  in  facilities  and  enterprise. 

2438.  Do  you  think  the  land — the  agricultural  land 
— is  producing  everything  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  ? 
—No,  sir,  I don’t  think  so.  That  is  a technical  ques- 
tion, which  arises  principally  from  the  want  of  labour 
owing  to  the  diminished  population. 

2439.  In  those  districts  where  there  is  ro  railway 
communication — no  railway  communication  in  the  dis- 
trict?— And  even  where  railways  serve  the  district 
the  tendency  is  that  they  must  work  the.  land  with 
as  little  labour  as  possible  as  its  consequence. 

2440.  Is  that  so  in  Ireland? — Oh,  very  much  so. 
They  cannot  get  from  the  land  all  they  could  if  they 
expended  more  on  it. 

2441.  I don’t  see  how  the  railways  can  remedy  that  ? 
— No ; they  suffer  from  it. 

2442.  They  suffer  from  it? — Yes,  and  indirectly  too 
they  puffer  in  their  expenses. 
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2445.  Have  you  any  figures  before  you  to  show 
whether  the  traffic  decreased  or  increased  in  any 
period  ?— Yes ; I have  got  figures  up  to  1904.  The  net 
receipts  show  a decrease  of  nearly  £20,000  in  ten  years. 
The  gross  receipts  show  an  increase  of  £651,000  add. 
The  expenditure  shows  an  increase  of  £671,000  odd 
in  the  same  time.  The  expenditure  increased  more 
rapidly  that  the  gross  receipts.  It  is  curious  to  com- 
pare the  ten  years  with  the  last  year — 1905.  The  net 
receipts  will  show  an  increase  of  nearly  £20,000. 

2444.  1905  ? — Yes ; it  arrives  in  a particular  way. 
We  take  1904,  then  that  would  correspond  with  1895, 
and  that  would  be  ten  years.  Well,  in  1896  the  net 
revenue  fell  forty  odd  thousands  in  Irish  railways. 
Or  if  you  go  ten  years  from  this  year  you  happen  to 
hit  a year  in  which  the  net  revenue  fell  forty  odd 
thousands.^  If  you  compare  1895  with  it  you  have  an 
increase  of  £20,000,  but  if  you  compare  with  eleven 
years  it  is  still  under.  The  present  net  revenue  is 
under  what  it  was  eleven  years  ago. 

2445.  Ten  years’  results  show  a gross  increase  of 
£652,000  revenue? — Yes;  that  is  taken  from  1895  to 
1904. 

2446.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  increase  in 
expenses  of  £671,000  ? — That’s  right. 

2447.  That  shows  that  the  Railway  Companies  are 
doing  more  for  a sovereign  than  they  did  ten  years 
ago? — Yes. 

2448.  That  their  increased  revenue  was  gone  in  in- 
creased expenditure  ? — Yes. 

2449.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  a tendency  every 
year  for  the  public  to  be  more  exacting  ? — Yes ; quite 
so. 

2450.  And  the  Railway  Companies  are  asked  to  do 
more  for  the  money  than  before  ? — Quite  so. 

2451.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  you  venture  to  suggest  ? 
Well,  of  course  I give  this  very  timidly.  I think 
if  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  certain  of  the  lines, 
to  three  or  four  systems  of  importance  in  Ire- 
land. I don’t  say  how  the  amalgamation  could  be 
brought  round  because  it  is  a matter  in  which  a great 
many  details  and  a great  many  figures  would  have  to 
be  examined.  But  if  it  could  be  done  I think  it  would 
be  a good  thing.  But  I should  like  to  keep  certain 
systems  of  railway  competition  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces. I think  railway  competition  would  serve  the 
public;  they  would  get  more  facilities,  and  any  ad- 
vancement—I won’t  say  all  advances,  but  a great  many 
advancements  in  railroads  would  be  due  to  this  com- 
petition. Then  as  to  the  mode  of  reduction  which  I 
suggest  in  local  traffic.  I should  say  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  Imperial  Government  should  sub- 
sidise the  railroads  in  this  manner,  that  they  should 
make  certain  allowances  on  third-class  passenger 
tickets — not  on  the  cheap  tickets — on  third-class 
general  Parliamentary  fares. 

2451.  Penny  per  mile? — Yes. 

2452.  Is  that  the  rate  in  Ireland? — It  is.  I also 
suggest  that  they  should  make  a reduction  of  20  to  25 
per  cent,  on  certain  classes  of  local  traffic.  These  re- 
ductions of  course  should  be  hedged  round  with  every 
care,  with  all  conditions  to  make  it  necessary  for  i.h'e 
companies  to  exercise  care  and  economy  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  traffic,  and  the  subsidy  should  terminate 
when  the  net  revenue  derived  from  the  increased 
traffic  at  the  lower  rates  was  equal  to  the  net  revenue 
from  the  present  smaller  traffic  at  the  higher  rates. 
And,  in  addition,  that  the  Treasury  or  the  Board  cf 
Trade — that  the  Government  should  appoint  from 
some  body  some  experts  who  would  have  a hand  in  the 
management  of  the  Irish  railroads,  either  one  or  nvo 
or  three  directors ; or  a Director-General — I think  they 
have  them  in  India. 

2453.  In  India  the  railways  are  State  railways,  or 
they  are  guaranteed  by  the  State? — Yes.  Well,  the 
business  for  one  or  two — we  call  them  State  directors 
—would  be  to  see  that  the  railways  were  worked  with 
advantage  to  the  public  as  far  as  they  possibly  could 
be.  I don’t  think  it  possible  that  you  could  run  the 
same  system  for  Ireland  that  is  laid  down  for  other 
countries.  You  must  have  delays  at  some  junctions 
Jf  you  make  constant  journeys.  But  you  can  see  that 
as  much  facilities  as  possible  are  given  to  the  public, 
mid  that  the  public  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  subsidy, 
whatever  it  would  be,  granted  by  the  State.  It  mav 
seem  a doubtful  thing  to  do,  but  I think  a subsidy 
might  be  given  on  the  carriage  of  goods  and  not  oil 
capital.  It  has  been  up  to  this  in  France  and  Ger- 
many as  well  as  in  Ireland  that  the  subsidies  have 


been  given  on  the  capital,  and  certain  interest  or 
dividends  have  been  granted.  But  the  suggestion  I 
make  with  all  humility  is  that  it  be  given  on  the 
actual  goods  carried  and  on  the  actual  third-class  pas- 
senger traffic. 

2454.  You  suggest  a bounty  ? — Yes  ; the  more  busi- 
ness companies  get,  the  more  traffic  they  can  get  of 
that  description,  the  more  they  get  of  the  bounty. 

2455.  Have  you  carefully  thought  out  this  scheme,  or 
is  it  merely  your  opinion  expressed  without  due  con- 
sideration— have  you  thought  how  this  could  be  done  ? 
— Well,  sir,  I have  thought  about  it,  but  I have  not 
tried  to  reduce  it  into  actual  figures. 

2456.  Or  into  a workable  scheme  ? — No ; first,  I 
don’t  presume  I would  be  competent  to  do  it,  but 
railway  experts  might. 

2457.  Why  do  you  suggest  amalgamation  of  three 
or  four  companies? — So  as  to  maintain  railway  com- 
petition in  the  island. 

2458.  But  I should  have  thought  your  scheme  would 

be  to  divide  the  country  jnto  sections,  say,  north, 
south,  and  west — just  suppose  these — and  that  the 
north  should  absorb  all  the  companies  in  the  north 
and  become  one  company.  How  would  that  compete 
with  one  in  the  west  or  south? — My  idea  is  that  you 
would  have  two  companies  in  the  north,  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  English  Midland,  and  that  you 
would  have  two 

2459.  You  have  two  now  in  the  north? — Yes,  there 
are  small  lines,  the  Donegal  lines. 

2460.  They  are  little  lines? — Yes,  you  have  fifteen 
or  sixteen. 

2461.  They  are  all  little  lines  ?— Yes. 

2462.  Would  you  have  these  swallowed  up  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern? — Yes. 

2463.  They  were  not  running  to  the  same  place? — 
They  were,  to  certain  points. 

2464.  Ah,  yes  ; to  certain  points.  Then  one  of 
these  points  would  get  the  competition  that  you  think 
would  arise? — I think  in  practice  other  points  also 
would  get  an  advantage  they  can  use  where  they  are 
to  ask  for  certain  advantages.  It  is  a great  induce- 
ment if  one  sender  says  “ our  through  rate  is  35a., 
whereas  a town  beyond  us  it  getting  it  at  25s.”  It 
will  force  on  the  railway  companies. 

2465.  Why  not  now? — I think  it  has  a certain  force 

2466.  This  is  an  absolutely  new  idea:  it  is  not 
applied  to  any  country  in  the  world  at  present?— Not 
that  I know  of. 

2467.  But  there  are  countries,  for  instance  Germany, 
where  the  whole  of  the  railways  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  State? — Except  the  light  railroads. 

2468.  I am  not  so  certain  about  them,  but  the  trunk 
lines  have  been  taken  over  by  the  State?— All  the 
military  lines. 

2469.  No? — Well,  the  lines  more  suitable  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  trunk  lines,  yes. 

2470.  Do  you  know  what  the 'system  is  in  France? 
— I do  ; they  have  a good  many  systems,  and  they- 
have  changed  them  very  often. 

2471.  Only  three  systems.  State  ownership  is  one  ; 
then  subsidised  railways ; and  then  railways  that 
stand  on  their  own  bottom? — The  old  companies. 

2472.  I think  only  two  in  France  are  free  of  a sub- 
sidy. The  others  have  guaranteed  interest  on  capital, 
and  State  railways  worked  as  State  property.  Your 
scheme  does  not  .follow  any  of  these? — No. 

2473.  Or  Holland  or  Belgium  or  any  country  in 
Europe — it  is  a new  thing  altogether? — Giving  a 
bounty  on  traffic  or  passengers. 

2474.  But  you  went  beyond  a bounty? — Your  sug- 
gestion was  to  divide  the  railways  into  three  or  four 
great  companies? — Yes. 

2475.  And  then  to  give  a bounty  on  third-class  pas- 
sengers and  on  goods  ? — Yes, 

2476.  That  bounty  is  to  be  found  by  the  State? — 
Yes. 

2477.  That  is  your  idea?— Yes.  I may  say  that  I 
asked  the  opinion  of  some  railway  experts  in  Eng- 
land, and  among  them  one  very  well-known  man,  a 
man  whose  opinion  is  of  considerable  value,  and  he 
rather  agreed  with  the  idea.  I am  not  at  liberty  to 
give  his  name.  In  France  in  ’83  some  great  railways 
were  built.  The  State  built  them,  and  gave  them 
back  to  companies,  and  they  are  worked  by  companies 
now. 

2478.  Am  I to  take  it  that  this  is  your  personal  view 
or  the  view  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? — You  can 
take  it  that  it  is  the  view  of  the  Chamber.  It  was  diA- 
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cussed  with  the  directors.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  directors. 

2479.  You  referred  in  your  Memorandum  to  the 
little  advantage  obtained!  by  having  the  power  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ; do  you  wish  to  enlarge 
on  that? — We  know  we  can  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  can  ask  the  railroads 
to  listen  to  the  complaints.  But  we  don’t.  In  the 
Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  we  don’t  attach  im- 
portance to  it.  Where  we  have  to  complain  we  go 
direct  to  the  companies.  We  have  gone  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  to  the  Midland,  and  we 
have  had  grievances  redressed.  Of  course,  they  have 
not  done  all  we  have  asked,  but  they  have  given  us  a 
reason  sometimes. 

2480.  Which  you  considered  satisfactory  at  the 
time? — Some  of  us  considered  it  satisfactory  and  some 
did  not. 

2481.  But  you  are  aware  of  the  power  to  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Trade? — Oh,  quite  so. 

2482.  I think  that  is  all  I have  to  ask? — I wish  to 

say  that  there  was  a conference 

2483.  And  you  know  that  the  same  applies  to  the 
Railway  and  Canals  .Commission  ? — Yes,  but  they  are 
too  expensive  for  Ireland. 

2484.  I think  we  must  admit  that  after  what  hap- 
pened to-day.  They  are  too  expensive  for  Ireland? — 
Yes,  too  expensive. 

2485.  I don’t  know  why  it  runs  to  such  ex- 
penses. We  have  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a penny 
postage? — Yes,  we  know  they  would  put  our  views 
before  the  railway  company. 

2486.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  against  me 
railway  companies  ? — Oh,  we  have  occasionally.  They 
are  not  perfect  by  any  means.  We  find,  however,  that 
they  listen  and  take  up  a complaint  and  .show  if  they 
can  that  they  are  right,  and  when  shown  that  they 
are  not  right,  they  have  met  it  and  altered  it.  We 
wanted  one  thing  in  Limerick,  there  is  a delay  at 
Kimgsbridge,  between  Kingstown,  and  so  on,  and  the 
company  have  shown  us  that  the  delay  cannot  be 
helped. 

Chairman. — Thank  you. 

Witness. — I was  asked  to  mention  one  matter.  We 
had  a conference  here  in  Dublin  yesterday  between 
seven  Chamber's  of  Commerce,  including  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, Cork,  Waterford,  Derry,  and  Limerick.  The  de- 
cision they  came  to — the  decision  the  united  conference 
arrived  at — was  in  favour  of  an  amalgamation  of  the 
Irish  railways,  without  going  into  particulars.  Dub- 
lin takes  a different  view  from  what  I have  put  before 
you — but  all  agreed  with  State  assistance,  and  conse- 
quently State  control. 

2487.  Mr.  Acworth. — Did  you  pass  a resolution  ? — 
Well,  we  did  not  pass  a formal  resolution. 

2488.  Chairman — Were  they  unanimous? — Yes.  It 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Marcus  Goodbody,  President 
of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  should  put  this 
before  you,  but  afterwards  they  decided  to  ask  me  to 
do  so,  as  I would  be  the  first  witness  here  from  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

2489.  You  are  deputed  to  state  that  in  their  judg- 
ment State  purchase  and  State  control  would  be  best  ? 
— Not  State  purchase  ; amalgamation. 

2490.  To  put  three  or  four  companies  into  one  ? — 
We  left  that  a moot  point.  Dublin  was  in  favour  of 
one  company — Dublin,  supported  by  some,  was  in 
favour  of  one  company.  Belfast  and  Limerick  were 
in  favour  of  more  than  one,  to  retain  competition. 
Our  impression  was  that  with  one  company  in  all 
Ireland,  there  would  be  a great  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land not  so  well  developed — backward  parts,  not  so 
well  looked  after  as  they  would  be  by  companies  in 
competition,  one  with  the  other. 

Examined  by  'Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

2491.  You  spoke  of  the  different  rates  given  to 
American  bacon  imported1  into  Limerick  and  the  rate 
paid  on  Irish  .bacon  going  out  of  Limerck.  Is  there 
any  large  volume  of  American  bacon  imported  into 
Limerick  ?— 'Some  years,  very  large. 

2492.  Does  it  come  in  large  quantities  at  a time  ? — 
In  fairly  large  quantities,  but  not  so  large  as  the 
quantity  going  out  of  Limerick. 

2493.  There  is  a larger  quantity  going  out  than 
coming  in  ? — Yes. 

2494.  Is  it  nacked  in  a similar  way?- — No,  it  is  in 
bales  going  out,  and  in  boxes  coming  in. 

2495.  Does  that  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
rate? — No.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  admitted  that  the 
rate  arose  from  the  fact  that  American  bacon  was  only 
half  the  value  of  Irish. 


2496.  That  accounts  for  it  ?— Yes.  Now,  American 
bacon  by  becoming  as  valuable  as  Irish  has  deprived 
itself  of  the  right  to  the  lower  rate. 

2497.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — Does  not  American 
bacon  come  in  the  steamer  direct,  to  a large  extent? — 
No,  it  comes  from  Liverpool. 

2498.  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. — As  to  the  rate  from  St. 
Malo  by  Southampton,  it  is  very  low — 20s.  ? — It  is 
lower  than  the  other  way. 

2499.  That  rate  is  governed  by  the  sea  rate  direct 
from  St.  Malo  to  London  ? — I should  say  so. 

2500.  And  that  is  what  accounts  for  the  rate  being 
so  iow  ? — Yes  ; but  our  rate  via  Waterford  and  'Cork 
is  in  competition  with  the  sea  rate  from  Cork. 

2501.  You  must  compare  like  with  like.  This  is  a 
comparison  of  St.  Malo  port  with  London.  You  are 
taking  it  from  Limerick,  which  is  not  a port  for  this 
purpose,  because  goods  go  overland — there  is  land 
transit  in  addition.  Are  Irish  railways  subject  to 
passenger  tax  ? — I don’t  think  so.  English  railroads 

2502.  They  get  that  benefit  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

2503.  As  to  the  Traffic  in  manure,  does  any  of  that 
go  off  at  Ennis  on  the  light  railway  system  to  West 
Clare  ? — I am  speaking  principally  of  traffic  going 

2504.  Have  you  much  traffic  from  Limerick  that 
branches  off  at  Ennis ; can  you  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  inconvenience  or  disabilities  which  are  entailed  by 
passing  off  the  broad  gauge  system  at  Ennis  on  to  the 
light  railway? — There  is  a great  disadvantage.  For 
instance,  in  the  traffic  in  flour  and  these  things,  there 
is  the  disadvantage  of  double  handling  at  Ennis — 
goods  are  transhipped. 

2505.  Is  there  considerable  traffic  affected  by  the 
difference  of  gauge? — Yes,  quite  so. 

2506.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
tannery — the  value  of  the  trade  in  the  tannery  in 
Limerick  ? — I cannot  really,  now,  offhand. 

2507.  Or  how  many  hands  are  employed  ? — About  150 
or  more. 

2508.  It  is  a big  thing? — Yes. 

2509.  You  saw  the  statistics  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  the  imports  and  exports  into 
Ireland,  under  which,  with  regard  to  leather,  hides, 
and  skins  the  exports  last  year  amounted  to  half  a 
million — that  is  the  raw  material.  And  the  im- 
ported leather  amounted  to  £400,000.  In  other  words, 
they  argued  that  if  we  only  had  tanneries  in  sufficient 
numbers  we  could  practically  work  all  the  hides  and 
skins  which  we  export  into  the  leather  which  we  now 
import?— About  the  technical  work  of  tanneries  I don’t 
know  very  much,  but  I do  know  something.  You  will 
always  have  a demand  for  hides  for  America — for  the 
States.  Large  quantities  of  Irish  hides  go  to  the 
States,  and  they  pay  a price  that  Irish  tanneries  can- 
not afford  to  pay.  The  exports  you  speak  of  are  prin 
cipally  in  hides  ; there  is  not  much  leather. 

2510.  I speak  of  hides,  the  raw  material ; we  export 
these  to  the  value  of  half  a million,  and  the  argument 
is  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  work  them  up 
in  the  country.  Tanneries  were  formerly  flourishing 
in  Ireland,  but  they  were  entirely  knocked  on  the 
head. 

2511.  It  would  be  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  railways  to  develop  the  tanning  in- 
dustry ? — I do  not  know  whether  there  are  many 
tanneries  about  Limerick? — We  have  two  tanneries 
in  Limerick.  I am  speaking  of  the  larger,  but  the 
managing  director  complains  that  he  cannot  get  Irish 
hides  owing  to  the  high  railway  rates  and  high  canal 
rates.  He  can  only  get  them  within  a certain  radius. 

2512.  What  radius  do  you  draw  your  supply  from  ? 
— Well,  take  Munster,  or  take  Leinster,  the  tannery 
does  not  get  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  hides  in 
Munster.  In  fact  it  imports  a very  high  amount  of 
foreign  hides. 

2513.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  that  there  has  been 
some  talk — it  is  a matter  which  affects  the  Commis- 
sion in  a certain  way — of  making  a canal  communi- 
cation from  Limerick  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

2514.  With  your  experience  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
tries in  that  direction,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there 
is  any  room  for  a big  waterway  such  as  that  pro- 
posed from  Limerick  up  the  Shannon  to  Belfast, 
running  side  by  side  with  the  railways  which  we 
already  have  ? Do  you  think  the  volume  of  traffic 
in  the  country  is  sufficient  to  justify  such  a scheme? 
— It  all  depends  on  the  expenditure,  on  the  amount 
it  will  cost  to  begin  with,  and  another  tiling  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  future  in  Ireland.  I do 
not  mean  politically,  but  with  reference  to  popula- 
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tion.  If  you  can.  get— if  you  could  stop  emigration, 
and  an  increasing  population,  I think  such  a scheme 
as  that  would  pay,  not  immediately. 

2515.  But  surely  the  industry  of  the  country  is 
mainly  agriculture? — With  waterways  of  that  de- 
scription between  two  centres  of  manufacture,  you 
give  them  water  power  and  you  give  them  carriage. 

2516.  In  your  opinion,  there  is  an  opening  for 
manufactures  and  industries  ? — Yes,  provided  you 
have  the  people. 

2517.  My  point  is  that  at  present  there  is  not 
enough  traffic? — There  may  not  be  at  the  present 
time. 

2518.  You  give  some  figures  as  to  train  mileage 
having  increased  in  this  country? — Yes. 

2519.  I do  not  'know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in 
all  those  Commissions  which  have  sat  from  time  to 
time  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  only  two  points  where- 
by the  financial  position  of  the  r ailways  might  be  im- 
proved, viz. — a reduction  in  working  expenditure,  as 
to  which  the  Commissions  saw  no  probability  of  any 
large  economy  being  effected  ; and,  secondly,  the  get- 
ting more  work  out  of  the  engines  and  wagons  ? — Yes. 

2520.  I think  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last 
year  show  that  in  England  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable decrease  of  train  mileage,  and  in  this 
country  for  1905  there  is  also  a small  decrease — a de- 
crease of  nearly  200,000  miles  over  1904,  in  the  train 
mileage  ? Is  that  goods  or  passengers  ? — Goods. 

2521.  That  decrease  is  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  28,000  tons  carried,  showing  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  year  the  companies 
have  turned  their  thoughts  to  getting  more  work  out 
of  the  rolling  stock.  To  a small  but  satisfactory 
extent  they  have  decreased  the  mileage  and  increased 
the  traffic.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  passenger  mile- 
age shows  a decrease,  with  a net  increase  of  passen- 
gers. That  is  in  the  interest  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, though  it -may  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
passengers,  because  it  must  be  accompanied,  in  all 
probability,  with  some  little  want  of  accommodation 
or  facilities,  but  it  is  satisfactory  as  showing  that  the 
railway  companies  are  doing  their  best  to  get  more 
work  out  of  the  stock.  Out  of  the  rolling  stock. 
With  regard  to  this  amalgamation  scheme  which 
you  say  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  passed.  You 
are  aware  that  practically  that  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Allport  Commission.  They  recom- 
mended amalgamation  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
pany, accompanied  by  State  control.  Is  it  in  that  sense 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  agreed? — The  Council  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  advocated  amalgamation, 
but  they  did  not  say  in  one  company.  The  Dublin 
Chamber  did. 

2522.  The  Allport  Commission  recommended  it  in 
the  hands  of  one  company?  The  Council  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  say  amalgamation,  and  we  do 
not  define  whether  it  would  be  two  or  three  or  four 
companies. 

2523.  At  any  rate  it  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  control  of  the  State? — Undoubtedly. 

2524.  Did  they  consider  what  form  that  control 
was  to  take? — The  Conference  made  no  statement  of 
what  kind. 

2525.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
the  Allport  Commission  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a Railway  Commission  appointed  con- 
sisting of  four  of  the  most  experienced  business 
and  commercial  men  in  Ireland,  with  whom  was  to  be 
associated  a representative  of  the  Government,  and 
that  to  this  body  should  be  given  the  entire  control 
of  the  one  company  or,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  three  or 
four.  Would  that  be  your  view  ?• — Yes,  but  my  view  is 
that  that  body  should  take  a more  active  share  in  the 
management.  It  is  a more  difficult  question  now  than 
it  was  then,  and  the  circumstances  have  greatly 
changed  in  the  last  twenty  years.  My  idea  is  that 
the  Government  representatives  should  actually  take 
part  at  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  these  companies. 

2526.  Of  course  in  the  Allport  Commission  recom- 
mendation they  only  anticipated  one  company? — 
Quite  so. 

2527.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  if  you  divided 
the  system  into  three  or  four,  and  perhaps  have  one 
or  two  competent  Government  representatives  on  the 
Boards  ? — Quite  so. 

2528.  At  any  rate  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of 

putting  it  into  the  hands  of  one  company? — Not  in 
Limerick.  Dublin  would  be 

2529.  Rather  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  com- 
panies. Did  you  consider  how  best  to  protect  the 


interests  of  local  or  particular  districts  in  such  a jyov  21,  1906. 
scheme? — Yes,  in  such  a scheme  as  that,  these  local  — 
districts  could  apply  to  the  Government  represents-  Mr.  John 
tives  if  they  were  interfered  with.  They  could  take  F-  Power, 
it  before  these  Government  Directors,  whose  business  President 
it  would  be  to  see,  if  they  were  right,  that  they  were  "jmenck  ^ 

2530.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  the  powers  Commerce- 
to  be  conferred  upon  these  controlling  members  ? The 

Allport  Commission  was  in  favour  of  handing  over 
the  powers  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  to 
the  new  Commission.  Would  that  be  your  idea — 
that  they  should  be  the  tribunal  to  adjust  differences  ? 

— Not  quite.  These  three  or  four  men  would  be  acting 
as  Directors,  with  special  powers  on  all  the  Boards.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  make  them  judges  of  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-Directors.  But  I go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I would  give  them  power  to  go  to  the  Railway 
Commission,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  railroads, 
because  they  would  not — being  expert  men  and  men 
of  capacity  who  would  be  selected  by  the  Government 
— they  would  not  take  up  cases  without  considerable 
reason,  and  in  case  they  took  it  up  it  would  be  such 
a case  as  a Grand  Jury  would  send  to  a Common 
Jury,  at  least. 

2531.  Have  you  considered  as  to  State  purchase? — State  purchase. 
Not  at  the  Conference.  I fancy  the  majority — but  I 

have  no  right  to  make  a statement.  It  was  left  to 
the  individual  Chambers  to  come  here  and  give  their 
views  on  the  question.  There  were  some  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  favour  of  State  purchase,  but  I think 
the  majority  were  not. 

2532.  Is  it  still  under  consideration? — Oh,  no,  be- 
cause the  decision — to  come  to  a decision  we  left  that 
out,  and  we  come  before  you  and  left  each  to  speak 
for  itself. 

2533.  In  regard  to  Limerick? — We  are  against  „ 

State  purchase  in  Limerick.  We  consider  the  country 
would  not  be  as  well  served. 

Examined  'by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

2534.  I would  like  to  ask  you  a question  with  refer- 
ence to  your  very  interesting  information  about  amal- 
gamation ; do  I understand  that  all  the  seven  were 
against  State  purchase  ? — No,  not  that ; there  was 
some  doubt  amongst  them. 

2535.  How  many  Chambers  represented  the  view  of  Compulsory 

a limited  amalgamation  ? — W ell,  we  did  not  divide  amalgamation 
upon  it,  we  did  not  divide  upon  the  question.  and  State 

2536.  Your  view,  as  I understand  it,  is  amalgama-  subsidy, 
tion,  retaining  competition,  but  with  Stats  aid? — 

Yes. 

2537.  Well,  now,  you  will  agree  with  me,  I think ; 
take  for  example,  Limerick,  the  system  may  have  con- 
siderable advantages,  in  other  directions,  I don’t  discuss 
that,  but  would  not  it  be  very  extravagant  to  run  two 
competing  lines  from  Limerick  to’ Dublin,  rather  than 
to  carry  all  the  traffic  by  one  route ; it  duplicates  the 
service? — It  does,  if  they  are  not  carrying  fair  train 
loads  ; if  they  are  carrying  fair  train  loads  it  does 
not. 

2538.  But  if  cattle  are  going  to  Dublin  from  Lime- 
rick by  both  routes,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  will  run  lighter  loads,  and  quicker,  than  would 
be  economic,  I mean  if  you  have  competition  ? — They 
will  run  lighter  loads,  certainly,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  did  not  agree  as  to  State  control,  or 
entire  amalgamation,  because  to  get  the  full  train 
loads  the  service  would  not  be  so  quick,  or  so  good. 

The  great  object  would  be  to  load  all  their  trains. 

2539.  Is  not  it  true  that  there  is  a waste  in  com- 
petition, there  may  be  advantages  in  other  directions? 

— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2540.  Is  it  possible  to  ask  the  State  to  put  its  money 
on  both  horses  ?— I think  so. 


2541.  You  think  it  is  fair  to  subsidise  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  to  take  traffic  from  the  Great 
Southern  Railway,  and  to  subsidise  the  Great 
Southern  Railway  to  take  traffic  from  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway? — I would  not  approve  of  sub- 
sidising through  traffic. 

2542.  But  you  give  the  subsidy?— For  the  purpose 
of  developing  local  industries. 

2543.  But' surely  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a com- 
pany a certain  sum  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  that  grant  from  helping  its  undertaking  all 
round  ?— Yes,  it  must  get  a certain  kind  of  traffic  in 
order  to  get  this  money. 

2544.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  the  real  difficulty, 
that  the  State  would  be  subsidising  competition  with 
both  hands?— I don’t.  We  know  that  the  State  has 
done,  in  other  countries,  things  that  are  not  strictly, 
and  entirely,  in  accord  with  political  economy. 

L 2 
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2545.  But  not  by  subsidising  competition  ; when 
they  subsidised  tlhe  French  railways  in  certain  districts 
they  were  very  careful  in  forbidding  them  to  com- 
pete?— Yes,  but  I say  that  you  should  develop  a cer- 
tain local  traffic  by  means  of  a subsidy,  and  the  line 
must  give  back  to  the  State  a very  good  equivalent 
for  what  it  is  getting  by  helping  the  subsidise  traffic. 

2546.  Yes,  but  supposing  you  had  something  of  the 
French  arrangement,  where  there  are  guaranteed  com- 
panies, if  we  take  the  case  of  traffic  from  Limerick  to 
Dublin,  the  traffic  would  be  pooled,  the  State  would  in- 
sist that  the  two  companies  should  pool  the  traffic,  in 
certain  proportions,  and  would  not  allow  them  to 
waste  money  on  competing  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  some 
arrangement. 

2547.  It  would  be  possible  that  traffic  going  through 
Limerick,  from  the  North  Kerry  lines,  would  go  one 
way,  and  the  traffic  from  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  and 
the  Killarney  direction  would  go  the  other  way  ? — Yes, 
I presume  so. 

2548.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  directors  should  be 
the  same  on  all  the  Boards  ? — Do  you  mean  the  same 
number  ? 

2549.  No,  would  they  be  the  same  men,  or  different 
men  appointed  for  each  company,  the  State  directors  ? 
— That  is  a matter  of  detail,  and  would  all  depend  on 
the  amount  of  work  that  they  would  have  to  do,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a State  director  on  each 
Board. 

2550.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  the  same  man  on 
each  of  the  four  Boards? — No. 

2551.  Mr.  A.  on  one  Board,  and  Mr.  B.  on  another, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

2552.  You  know  a great  deal  of  the  position  in  the 
West,  when  they  had  the  Great  Southern  amalgama- 
tion a few  years  ago,  the  result  roughly  was  this,  was 
it  not,  that  the  Midland  Company  got  down  to 
Limerick? — Yes,  running  powers. 

2553.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  got  right  up  across  the  Midland  dis- 
trict ? — Quite  so. 

2554.  They  compete  all  the  way  from  Limerick  to 
Sligo? — Quite  so. 

2555.  Does  the  Midland  Company  get  much  as  a 
result? — Yes.  It  has  a fair  through  traffic,  but  no 
local  traffic. 

2556.  A fair  percentage  of  the  through  traffic  ? — Yes. 

2557.  Do  you  think  the  Midland  Company  is,  as  a 
result,  in  as  strong  a position  as  it  was  ; has  it  lost 
more  in  its  own  old  territory  than  it  has  gained  by 
getting  into  the  new  territory,  or  vice  versa  ? — That  is 
a difficult  question  to  answer,  because  the  Midland 
Company  lost  from  about  the  years  1901  and  1902  a 
great  deal  of  traffic,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
cattle  trade,  and  you  could  not  tell  whether  that  loss 
of  traffic  was  due  to  the  competition  of  the  Great 
Southern  Company  in  Connaught,  or  not ; or  it  may 
have  been  due  to  both  causes.  But  I am  glad  to  say 
they  are  getting  over  it  now,  because  they  are  increas- 
ing their  trade. 

2558.  But  you  have  no  definite  information  as  to 
whether  they  are  in  a weaker  position,  or  a stronger 
position  as  a result  of  this  amalgamation? — I fancy 
they  are  not  in  a stronger  position. 

2595.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  put  it  any 
higher  than  that  ? — No. 

2560.  You  spoke  about  a reduction  in  third  class 
fares  ; I should  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  a 
precedent  for  something  like  what  you  suggested 
in  France.  I don’t  know  if  you  remember  it,  but  the 
French  third  class  fares  were  reduced  by  twenty-three 
per  cent,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  ten  per  cent,  being 
taken  off  by  the  companies,  while  the  Government  took 
off  a passenger  duty  of  thirteen  per  cent.,  which  was 
just  the  same  as  if  they  paid  it  over  in  respect  of 
tickets ; that  is  the  sort  of  idea  you  have  in  your 
mind  ? — Yes. 

2561.  When  you  spoke  of  developing  the  leather 
industry ; tell  me,  is  not  one  shilling  a pound  an 
average  price  for  leather? — It  is  more  than  that  now. 

2562.  What  is  it? — Fourteen-pence. 

2563.  Well,  we  may  call  that  £120  a ton.  Can  the 
difference  of  the  railway  rate  of  possibly  6s.,  or  7s.,  or 
10s.  a ton,  can  such  a sum  turn  the  scale  in  the  ques- 
tion of  manufacturing  or  selling  here  in  your  market? 
— It  must  have  an  effect. 

2564.  Is  the  thing  so  nicely  balanced  that  this  very 
small  percentage  on  the  value  would  turn  the  scale? — 
Sometimes  it  is  ; it  is  an  extraordinary  thing.  While 
I am  speaking  now  of  local  effort,  in  Ireland,  let  me 
mention  the  case  of  the  Limerick  tanneries  ; the  shop- 
keepers in  the  small  towns  look  upon  the  freight  in 
connection  with  these  tanneries  as  being  very  high. 


They  consider  that  they  have  to  pay  a very  high  rate, 
and  that  is  how  they  look  upon  it. 

2565.  Do  you  mean  that  they  don’t  concern  them- 
selves so  much  about  the  price  of  the  article  as  about 
the  cost  of  bringing  it? — Yes. 

2566.  But  reasonably  you,  don’t  think  that  it  would 
produce  much  effect? — I do  not. 

2567.  We  are  constantly  confronted  with  this  ques- 
tion. Ireland,  they  say,  is  a decaying  country  ; we 
want  new  industries  established,  and  so  on  ; now,  in 
your  judgment,  can  the  railway  rates  produce  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  whole  situation? — I think 
they  can.  I think  they  can ; if  you  put  it  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  show- 
ing it,  but  if  you  get  it  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  they  have  got  increased  facilities  in  the  way  of 
reduced  rates  it  will  encourage  them,  and  help  them 
to  enterprises  that  they  might  not  otherwise  under- 
take. 

2568.  Though  it  might  not  have  a great  material 
effect  you  think  it  will  have  a very  considerable  moral 
one? — Yes,  but  it  will  be  material,  as  well  as  moral. 

2569.  You  think  you  can  do  something  through  rail- 
way improvement? — I do. 

2570.  There  is  one  other  question  I would  like  to 
ask  you.  You  have  some  experience  of  Limerick. 
You  had  the  North  Kerry  railways,  which  were  inde- 
pendent, but  are  now  amalgamated? — Yes. 

2571.  Are  you  better  or  worse  off  as  a result  of 
handing  over  these  lines  to  a big  company? — To  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western.  We  are  no  worse  off. 
We  are  protected  by  the  clauses  in  the  Amalgamation 
Act  of  1900,  which  prevent  them  raising  rates  or  re- 
ducing facilities.  I don’t  think,  however,  that  they 
show  any  desire  to  do  that. 

2572.  I was  not  suggesting  it ; but  do  you  think, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a benefit,  to  have  the  little  line 
absorbed? — I think  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  it 
absorbed. 

2573.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
W est  Clare  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
absorbed  too? — Yes. 

2574.  Is  that  the  opinion  in  the  district  that  it 
would  be  better  to  absorb  the  little  lines? — Yes. 

2575.  You  don't  agree  with  the  Dublin  idea  of  one 
company,  because  you  think  local  industries  would  not 
be  attended  to? — Yes. 

2576.  Take  the  Prussian  railways,  which  practically 
extend  over  a much  bigger  area  than  Ireland,  do 
you  know  that  they  have  directorates  or  managerships 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  only,  on  an  average, 
500  or  600  miles  under  one  control ; the  head  office  in 
Berlin  deals  with  large  questions  of  principle,  but  the 
actual  management  is  left  to  the  local  directorates  ?— 
For  train  services. 

2577.  Yes,  train  services,  goods,  rates,  and  every- 
thing else,  subject  to  uniformity? — No,  I was  not 
aware  of  that. 

2578.  Would  not  some  system  of  that  kind  have 
the  advantage  of  preventing  everything  being  concen- 
tx-ated  in  Dublin?— -It  would  tend  in  that  direction, 
the  supervision. 

2579.  But  if.  is  not  supervision,  but  actual  manage- 
ment, say,  at  such  points  as  Limerick,  Cork,  Belfast 
and  Deny? — It  would  tend  that  way,  but  I don't 
think  it  would  be  so  good  as  the  competition  of 
companies. 

2580.  You  attach  great  value  to  competition?— Yes. 

2581.  And  you  think  you  can  get  both  competitive 
and  State  aid? — State  aid  given  in  a certain  way,  not 
directly  to  promote  competition. 

2581a.  I quite  follow  you  ? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

2582.  As  to  the  existing  remedies  that  we  have  so 
often  quoted  to  us  here,  would  you  say  that  if  Irish 
traders  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  railways 
by  their  own  persuasions  they  see  little  use  in  going 
to  London  to  debate  the  matter  with  experts  there  ? — 
Very  little,  sir. 

2583.  Is  there  any  experience  of  such  reference  that 
would  tend  to  introduce  confidence  into  the  Irish  mind 
as  to  the  utility  of  this  reference  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  ? — No,  I don’t  know  of  any. 

2584.  They  have  no  power  to  effect  anything  ; they 
can  only  persuade,  and  if  your  persuasion  in  Ireland 
fails,  you  think  the  persuasion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  London  would  not  be  of  much  use?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

2585.  As  to  tlie  Railway  Commission,  anyone  who 
fails  to  attain  his  end  at  the  Board  of  Trade  can  go 
before  the  Railway  Commission.  But  at  the  Railway 
Commission  you  meet  able  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
railways,  and  you  have  to  .engage  able  counsel  also? 
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2586.  And  even  though  you  win  your  case  on  the 
merits  you  must  pay  your  costs,  unless  the  defence  is 
adjudged  to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious? — You  may 
take  it  that  you  will  have  to  pay  the  costs. 

2587.  No  individual  trader,  or  no  association  of 
traders,  would  incur  responsibility  for  such  costs  ? 
— No ; we  had  one  firm,  Messrs.  Ballantyne  of  Lime- 
rick, who  tried  this  with  the  Bailway  Commission,  and 
I don’t  think  they  liked  their  experience. 

2588.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone  who  did? — No. 

2589.  And  you  put  these  remedies  aside  as  useless? 
—Yes. 

2590.  As  to  the  grain  trade.  You  buy  a good  deal 
of  grain.  Where  do  you  purchase  it? — In  Munster, 
right  away  up  from  Collooney  to  Limerick,  and  away 
on  that  norther  part  ( indicating  it  on  the  map),  that 
Connaught  line. 

2591.  You  buy  a good  deal  of  grain  in  Ireland? — 
Yes,  and  in  Cahdr,  Thurles,  Clonmel,  Charleville,  and 
Mallow. 

2592.  Grain  for  grinding? — No,  we  export  it. 

2593.  Where  to? — At  present  particularly  to  France. 

2594.  Do  you  import  grain  from  foreign  countries  ? 
— We  do,  occasionally,  but  it  is  not  the  bulk  of  our 
trade. 

2595.  As  to  these  rates  that  you  have  been  quoting 
as  hampering  agriculture,  are  they  rates  in  active 
operation  in  your  trade? — Yes. 

2596.  And  they  hamper  the  trade  ? — They  do,  sir. 

2597.  Now,  I take  your  position  to  be  this.  You 
say,  that,  looking  to  the  obligations  of  the  railway 
companies,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  con- 
structed, which  were  made  more  expensive  owing  to 
our  association  with  England,  the  amount  of  their 
capital  obligations,  and  the  scale  of  their  necessary 
expenses,  that  they  cannot  reduce  the  rates  without 
dislocating,  if  not  their  commercial,  at  least  their 
financial  position — That  is  my  opinion. 

2598.  We  have  had  it  here  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  off  one-third,  not  only  from  the  goods 
rates,  but  also  from  the  passenger  rates,  but  it  might 
easily  happen  that  such  a reduction  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  say  half  a million  sterling — I know  that  you 
put  a more  moderate  reduction  ? — Yes. 

2599.  The  general  trend  of  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  a large  reduction  would  be  required  in 
the  interests  of  Irish  trade  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  public  opinion.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that,  if 
the  financial  interests  of  Irish  Railways  make  it  im- 
practicable for  them  to  grant  reductions,  that  this 
only  emphasises  the  need  for  some  drastic  change? — 
Some  change,  certainly. 

2600.  A.  considerable  change?- — Yes. 

2601.  The  essential  question  at  issue  at  this  inquiry 
16  not  in  the  least  the  question  of  whether  the  railway 
companies  have  been  acting  wrongly,  or  have  been 
acting  uncommercially  or  illegally — let  us  assume 
that  everything  they  have  done  has  been  legal  and 
according  to  commercial  usage,  still  the  essential 
question  remains,  namely,  whether  the  rates  and 
fares  they  impose  do  exercise  a prejudicial  effect  on 
the  interests  of  the  country  or  not? — That  is  so. 

2602.  'So  I daresay  it  will  be  found,  as  the  inquiry 
proceeds  and  approaches  its  end,  that  it  is  really  a 
question  from  which  illegality  and  uncommercialism 
may  ‘be  excluded,  and  we  may  simply  ask,  taking 
the  rates  as  they  are,  what  are  the  effects  of  them, 
do  they  retard  the  development  of  this  country  or 
not.  You  think  they  do? — I think  so. 

2603.  And  I find  myself  very  much  in  agreement 
with  you.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  railway 
system  by  private  ownership  is  an  exceptional  system. 
It  is  not  the  usual  system  throughout  the  world  ? — 
It  is  not  the  usual  system,  but  I would  not  call  it 
exceptional. 

2604.  It  exists  in  its  full  development  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  ? — Yes,  where  there  is  a great 
development  of  railways. 

2605.  And  you,  of  course,  understand  that  a country 
fully  developed  as  a commercial  organization  might 
be  able  to  stand  a strictly  commercial  system  of  rail- 
ways— as  America  does,  and  England — though  not 
so  well — such  a country  might  be  able  to  stand  a 
•commercial  system  of  railways  better  than  a poor 
undeveloped  country  like  Ireland,  in  fact  that  a system 
suitable  for  one  country  might  not  be  suitable  foi 
another  ? — It  might  be  entirely  unsuitable. 

2606.  You  see,  in  the  United  States  even,  they  are 
beginning  to  agitate  for  public  ownership,  and  in 


England  for  a long  time  there  has  been  a strong 
agitation  in  favour  of  it? — I am  aware  that  there 
has  been  in  England,  and  there  is  some  in  America, 

2607.  It  is  increasing  there.  Would  not  you  say 
that  it  is  increasing  in  file  discussions  in  the  Press  ? — 
I would  take  your  opinion  much  before  my  own  on 
that  point. 

2608.  I have  been  struck  by  it,  and  I think  it  is  in- 
creasing. Have  you  noticed  that,  whenever  in  any 
country  the  principle  of  private  ownership  of  rail- 
ways begins  to  be  impinged  upon,  the  almost  unbroken 
current  afterwards  is  in  the  extension  of  public 
ownership  until  it  absorbs  the  whole  ? — Well,  that  has 
not  been  quite  the  case  in  France. 

2609.  But  in  France  you  know  that  most  of  the 
lines  fall  into  the  State  on  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? 
— Yes,  but  they  have  handed  back  the  management 
and  the  working  of  the  extensions  to  the  companies. 
And  in  Belgium,  I think,  since  1885  nearly  all  the 
extensions  of  railways  take  the  form  of  light  rail- 
roads, and  they  are  all  company  railroads.  They 
are  companies  of  a peculiar  kind.  There  is  one  com- 
pany constructs  them,  that  is  the  Belgium  National 
Company  of  Light  Railroads,  and  they  lease  some 
of  the  lines  to  other  companies  to  work  them.  And 
in  this  Belgium  National  Company  of  Light  Rail- 
roads the  King,  I think,  appoints  the  President. 
There  is  -State  control. 

2610.  Where? — In  Belgium — worked  by  companies. 

2611.  But  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  transition  in 
Belgium  to  increase  the  number  of  lines  that  are 
worked  by  the  State  and  decrease  the  company  rail- 
ways?— All  the  railway  extensions  since  1885  have 
•been  by  the  companies. 

2612.  Chairman. — You  mean  light  railroads? — Yes. 
All  the  extensions  have  been  nearly  light  railroads. 

2613.  Mr.  Sexton. — In  India  also  the  tendency  is 
to  buy  up  the  private  lines  and  give  public  control 
of  every  line ; and  in  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
leases  fall  in? — In  general,  after  a time,  but  in  1883 
the  French  went  back  a great  deal  to  the  company 
system  on  certain  conditions. 

2614.  But  you  see  the  valuable  test  of  public  ex- 
perience appears  to  indicate  that  when  what  appears 
to  be  the  old-fashioned  system  of  private  ownership 
of  railways  is  once  broken  in  upon,  then  there  are 
no  artificial  boundaries  erected  between  three  or  four 
systems,  but  the  tendency  universally  is  to  come  to 
one  system,  to  advance  in  that  direction? — Yes.  Of 
course  it  comes  quite  naturally.  iSay  that  the  State 
purchases  for  political  or  military  or  any  other  pur- 
pose one  system  in  a country — supposing  in  Ireland 
they  purchase  one  of  the  big  lines,  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western,  for  any  reason,  it  does  not  matter 
what,  it  would  be  quite  natural  then  that  there 
would  be  a tendency,  because  the  other  systems 
would  have  to  compete  with  the  State  railroad,  it 
would  be  quite  natural  that  the  shareholders  or 
owners  of  the  other  railways  would  be  inclined  for  it 
also. 

2615.  If  a state  of  affairs  is  reached  in  which 
railways  are  not  able,  by  reason  of  financial 
obligations,  to  respond  to  what  are  the  very  general 
demands  of  public  opinion,  does  not  that  create  a 
similar  situation? — No,  because  I take  it  this  way, 
which  is  my  opinion.  The  railroads  cannot  do  what 
we  say  is  necessary  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  that  is  the  decreasing  population, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  country,  then  we  hold — and  I hold — as  I 
put  it  in  my  evidence,  that,  with  an  increasing 
population  and  the  general  advancement  of  Ireland, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  railroads  will  not  require 
that  sibsidy,  arid1  will  be  then  in  a position  to  give 
good  service  and  good  development. 

2616.  But  if,  in  the  meantime,  every  advantage  is 
given  to  the  foreigner  who  competes  with  us  in  food 
products,  and  the  English  manufacturer  who  has 
great  concerns,  large  capital,  small  standing  expenses, 
their  produce  brought  to  the  markets  at  a lower  rate, 
■and,  if  they  have  the  further  advantage  of  a re- 
latively low  through  rate,  what  chance  is  there  of 
Ireland  developing  ? — By  helping  the  local  rates  ; if 
once  they  were  in  a position — I am  talking  now  of 
the  Irish  manufacturer — if  they  were  in  a position  to 
get  to  Great  Britain  with  their  goods,  the  through 
rates  would  be  just  as  great  an  advantage  to  the 
Irish  manufacturer  as  they  are  now  to  the  English. 

2617.  What  through  rates? — From  Ireland. 
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2618.  In  what  respect  would  the  Irish  manufacturer 
be  benefited  ? — They  would  have  lower  rates  than  the 
English  local  rates. 

2619.  But  now  the  rates  are  so  high  that  the 
foreigner  has  the  advantage  over  you  in  respect  to 
the  goods  he  sends  into  England  ? — He  gets  into  Eng- 
land. That  is  owing  to  the  through  rate.  It  is  not 
the  Irish  rate. 

2620.  We  are  dealing  with  the  advantage  that  the 
foreigner  has  by  the  through  rates  ?— -Yes.  There  are 
no  steamships — but,  of  course,  there  is  the 'Cork  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Steam- 
ship Companies  to  help  to  compete. 

2621.  What  can  be  a sadder  reflection  to  an  Irish- 
man than  to  know  that  Denmark,  in  the  course  of 
ten  years,  has  increased  its  exports  to  England  in 
food  products,  such  .as  we  produce,  from  £3,000,000 
to  £17,000,000  a year,  just  because  their  Government 
gives  them  State  railways  and  steamers  and  organised 
industry,  while  the  Irishman  is  left  to  shift  for  him- 
self, or  be  subjected  to  a burthensome  through  rate  ? — 
Of  course,  I should  be  very  sorry  that  Ireland  should 
not  increase  its  products,  but  of  late  years  the 
decrease  in  the  raw  material  for  making  bacon  has 
been  something  enormous  owing  to  a number  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  decreased  by  something  like 
235,000  pigs  in  a couple  of  years.  I give  now  the 
figure  from  memory,  but  I am  sure  I am  within 
it.  You  see  I am  not  supporting  high  rates.  I am 
in  favour  of  low  rates  and  all  the  advantages  that 
the  trade  can  get  in  Ireland.  I like  to  have  an 
advancing  country,  because  then  there  is  a chance 
for  myself.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  a man 
in  a declining  country.  I say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  that  our  exports  did  not  increase  is  that  the 
raw  material  is  not  'here. 

2622.  If  a commercial  system,  which  in  a 
developing  country  may  be  quite  suitable  and  fit,  is 
applied  strictly  to  a country  like  Ireland,  then,  if 
the  favours  are  given  to  long  distance  and  large 
consignments,  and  so  forth,  how  is  the  country  ever 
to  pass  through  .the  stage  preliminary  to  develop- 
ment— must  it  not  be  helped  to  be  developed? — Of 
course  it  must. 

2623.  And  therefore  under  the  present  system  of  rail- 
ways, strictly  commercial,  where  you  give  as  low  a rate 
as  you  must,  but  impose  as  high  a rate  as  you  can, 
that  development  can  never  take  place  ? — I think,  my- 
self, personally,  that  population  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  thing. 

2624.  It  is  an  Important  element?— -I  think  it  is 
really  at  the  back  of  the  whole  thing,  but  I must 
say  this — and  I have  sometimes  given  evidence  some- 
times against  the  railway  companies,  not  that  they 
cared  very  much  about  it — but  I don’t  think  that 
they  go  in  for  the  line  of  imposing  the  highest  rate. 

2625.  The  highest  rate  that,  the  consignor  will  con- 
sent to  give  ? — Oh,  I don’t  think  that  really.  I know 
cases  where  there  were  certain  industries,  and  they 
came  and  asked  “What  do  yon  think  your  industry 
requires  to  get  it  outside”?  I take  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary, and  Mallow,  where  there  have  been  new  in- 
dustries and  the  railways  have  met  them ; and  I know 
that  in  Connaught  the  Midland  are  anxious  to  know 
what  can  be  done  to  develop  various  districts  ; of 
oourse  they  are  in  their  own  interest. 

2626.  'If  they  know  what  their  own  interest  is? — 
The  reason  that  I say  this  is  on  account  of  year 
statement.  I want  to  say  what  is  fair. 

2627.  So  do  I,  most  decidedly? — Of  course  I know 
that;  and  I would  not  for  a moment  insinuate  any- 
thing else. 

2628.  But  we  have  heard  here  of  a slate  quarry  in 
West  Cork,  the  owners  of  which  in  vain  applied  for  a 
through  or  special  rate  to  Killarney ; while  Welsh 
slates  were  being  brought  into  Killarney  at  a rela- 
tively lower  rate.  That  would  not  tend  to  develop  the 
country  ? — Oh,  no. 

2629.  And  also  of  a Limerick  Brick  Company  which, 
when  a Cork  company  in  the  same  trade  got  a special 
rate  to  Limerick,  asked  for  a special  rate  to  towns  in 
Limerick  and  Cork,  and  failed  to  get  it.  These  in- 
stances seem  to  indicate  that  Railway  Companies,  in 
those  cases,  certainly  did  not  do  anything  to  develop 
local  industry  ? — (No  answer). 

2630.  I would  like  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce — was  it  in 
favour  of  amalgamation  into  one  system  ? — They  left 
it  at  amalgamation.  Some  of  them  were  in  favour  of 
one  system. 


2631.  Amalgamation  which  does  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  one  system? — Quite  so. 

2632.  And  amalgamation  which  does  not  exclude 
the  idea  of  public  ownership ?— Oh,  yes;  quite  so. 
That  is  right. 

2633.  Do  you  yourself  object  to  State  purchase,  or  do 
you  prefer  to  take  a more  moderate  proposal  at  pre- 
sent?— I object  to  State  purchase.  1 think  the  work 
would  be  better  done  by  a company. 

2634.  Do  you  object  to  State  purchase  os  such,  or 
for  any  cause  peculiar  to  Ireland? — Well,  there  are 
causes  peculiar  to  Ireland.  I don’t  think  it  is  suited 
specially  to  Ireland.  But  I object  to  it  particularly 
on  the  ground  that  I don’t  think  the  work  would  be 
as  well  done  as  by  a company. 

2635.  Well,  it  is  excellently  done  in  many  countries. 
You  see,  State  purchase  implies  a supervising  public 
authority,  but  it  does  not  at  all  imply  that  the  direc- 
tion, the  practical  direction,  and  management  of  the 
systems  shall  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  best  experts 
that  can  be  found  ? — That  is  quite  so. 

2636.  What  superiority  do  you  perceive  in  a three  or 
four-company  system  as  compared  with  one — you  say 
there  would  be  some  competition? — Quite  so. 

2637.  Well,  at  any  rate,  whatever  competition  you 
have  now — and  it  is  very  little,  I think — that  is  real 
competition — it  would  be  less  if  you  reduced  the 
system  to  four? — Oh,  it  would  not,  sir,  because  you 
would  keep  the  main  companies  that  have  the  competi- 
tion at  present  in  existence. 

2638.  But  there  are  a lot  of  small  companies  lying 
about  the  territories  of  these  great  companies,  and 
no  doubt  competing  in  a certain  measure  with  them— 
you  would  wipe  them  out,  and  then  only  ihe  competi- 
tion between  those  four  great  lines  would  remain,  and 
it  would  be  a competition  upon  facilities  and  not  upon 
rates? — Well,  it  would  be  upon  facilities  principally, 
but  of  course  there  would  be  the  tendency  always  that 
they  would  compete  in  rates. 

2639.  Of  course  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ques- 
tion settles  itself.  If  there  are  two  lines  running  be- 
tween two  points  we  know  it  is  a law  that  the  shorter 
railway  will  rule  the  rate,  and  that  would  be  so  no 
matter  what  system  you  had — State  ownership  or  any 
other  ? — Yes. 

2640.  The  rate  for  the  shorter  route  would  be  the 
rate  for  both.  But  for  real  competition,  such  as  that 
on  the  great  Railway  Companies  in  America,  where 
some  rates  are  as  low  as  a farthing  .a  ton  per  mile ; 
you  have  nothing  like  that  here.  The  companies  would 
settle  the  rates  in  Conferences,  and  see  how 
much  traffic  each  could  attract  by  better  facilities  and 
by  better  trains? — Better  facilities  and  better  trains. 

2641.  Of  course  if  you  have  only  four  companies, 
there  would  be  a greater  concentration  of  control  in 
the  hands  of  those  systems  than  there  is  at  present?— 
Yes. 

2642.  And  have  you  borne  in  mind  that,  if  you  have 
four  companies,  the  economy,  the  fruits  of  which 
might  go  far.  to  provide  for  the  reduction  in  rates 
would  be  much  less  in  that  case? — It  would  be  less 
than  if  they  were  in  one  system;  but  the  difference 
would  not  be  very  much,  1 think. 

2643.  That  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I think  the 
amalgamation  of  the  large  concerns  into  me  would 
produce  a-  far  greater  economy  that  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  lines  to  three  or  four? — The  economy 
would  not  be  very  great. 

2644.  But,  as  between  the  two,  it  would  be  greater 
with  the  single  railway  plan.  Do  you  propose  that 
your  subsidy  should  make  good  the  whole  loss  due  to 
the  reduction  in  rates  and  fares,  or  merely  contri- 
bute towards  it? — Contribute,  yes.  You  would  make 
a reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent.,  and  you  would  con- 
tribute the  whole  of  that. 

2645.  You  mean  that  the  subsidy  should  make  good 

to  the  Railway  Company  whatever  they  had  lost  upon 
traffic  actually  carried  at  the  reduced  rates,  or  pas- 
sengers, below  what  the  receipts  would  have  been  if  the 
former  rates  had  remained  in  force? — No;  I do  not 
put  it  that  way.  I put  it  this  way.  Supposing 
the  rate  is  20s.,  and  you  reduce  that  by  35  per  cent. 
I say  they  should  be  subsidised  to  the  extend  of  15 
per  cent  . , 

2646.  Of  what? — Of  that  rate  on  that  particular 
traffic. 

2647.  You  would  earmark  the  traffic  carried  at  your 
reduced  rate  and  pay  them  the  difference  between 
what  they  would  have  had  if  it  had  been  carried  at  the 
higher  rate  and  what  it  was  at  the  lower  rate?— 1 
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would  pay  them  15  per  cent,  on  that  particular 
traffic. 

2648.  You  reduce  the  rate  by  15  per  cent.  You 
carry  a certain  quantity  at  the  reduced  rate,  and  you 
•calculate  what  they  would  have  if  they  carried  the 
same  quantity  at  the  high  rate  ? — If  the  quantity  was 
the  same.  But,  supposing  it  was  greater,  I would 
not  pay  any  more. 

2649.  You  take  the  quantity  actually  carried  at  the 
low  rate,  and  pay  the  sum  which  the  railway  com- 
pany would  have  received  if  they  had  carried  that 
quantity  at  the  high  rate? — That  is,  if  the  quantity 
is  the  same.  But  if  the  quantity  varied,  it  would 
not  be  that. 

2650.  Then  what  would  you  do  ? — I would  pay  them 
still  15  per  cent.,  and  the  more  they  had  the  more 
they  would  earn. 

2651.  You  would  be  still  paying  the  difference? — 
It  would  be  the  difference  in  the  freight,  or  rate. 

2652.  If  the  quantity  increased  ? — I would  pay  them 
that. 

2653.  Would  you  not  be  then  paying  the  difference 
on  an  increased  quantity? — Yes. 

2654.  And,  if  the  quantity  was  reduced,  then  you 
would  pay  the  difference  on  the  reduced  quantity? — 
Yes. 

2655.  But  you  would  not  pay  them  for  any  loss 
owing  to  the  falling  off  of  the  quantity  from  what  it 
had  been  ? — No. 

2656.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Childers’s  proposal? — 
I do  not.  I know  that  he  did  make  a proposal,  but 
I do  not  remember  it  accurately. 

2657.  He  was  formerly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  about  ten  years  ago,  after  the  finding  of 
the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  that  this 
country  was  overtaxed  to  the  extent  of  2§  millions 
per  annum,  Mr.  Childers  drafted  a report,  but  died 
before  it  could  be  considered,  in  which  he  recommended 
that,  after  making  a set-off  of  half  a million  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  -State  expenditure  in  Ireland,  the 
remainder,  2{-  millions,  should  be  granted  annually  by 
the  State  to  Ireland  to  be  administered  by  an  Irish 
authority,  and  that  that  should  be  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  rates  and  fares  on  the  Irish 
railways  by  one-half  all  round  ? — Oh,  that  is  capital. 

2658.  Supposing  that  that  scheme  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  do  you  think  that  the  people  who  paid 
that  2^  millions,  namely,  the  community  in  Ireland, 
would  consent  to  remain  outside  the  arrangements — 
the  whole  community,  the  payers  of  taxes? — I don’t 
know  how  they  would  look  at  it. 

2659.  Don’t  you  think  that  they  would  expect  to 
have  something  to  say  to  the  control  and  management 
of  the  railways.  If  a grant  to  that  extent  were  made, 
was  it  unreasonable  that  Mr.  Childers  should  con- 
template its  direction  by  an  Irish  authority  ? — Oh,  no. 
It  would  depend  on  how  it  was  contributed  to  the 
railways.  Did  he  mean  by  the  proposal  that  an  au- 
thority should  manage  the  railways  ? 

2660.  He  did  not  say  that,  but  he  implied  such 
supervision  of  the  expenditure  as  would  give  them  a 
power  of  direction  ? — A voice  in  the  matter,  of  course  ; 
that  would  be  the  general  policy. 

2661.  An  influential  and  perhaps  a decisive  voice. 
For  wherever  the  subsidy  comes  from,  it  must  come 
out  of  the  Irish  taxes.  You  do  not  believe  that  the 
British  Treasury  will  give  a subsidy  per  annum  out 
of  the  yield  of  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  ? — Oh,  I should  say  not. 

2662.  But  don’t  you  lenow  that  everything  that  is 
given  to  Ireland  comes  out  of  the  Irish  taxes  ? — 
Well,  I think  you  are  right.  I am  not  very  well  up 
in  these  matters. 

2663.  There  is  a levy  of  about  ten  millions,  and 
there  is  a large  balance  left,  and  it  is  out  of  this 
balance  that  everything  allowed  to  Ireland  comes. 
Do  you  think  that  any  system  that  obtained  a large 
subsidy  from  the  Irish  taxes  and  left  the  Irish  people 
and  their  elected  representatives,  either  a Council  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  out  of  the  arrangement  could 
ever  work  successfully  here? — I do  not  quite  follow 
your  question.  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  a subsidy 
wing  paid  by  the  Imperial  Treasury? 

2664.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Irish  taxes? — That 
of  course  I do  not  know  anything  about.  I don’t 
know  what  source  you  get  that  from.  If  you  got  it 
from  purely  Irish  sources  paid  directly  here,  it  would 
be.  quite  right  that  there  should  be  a certain  local 
voice  in  the  matter. 

2665.  We  know  the  amount  of  the  Irish  contribu- 
tion to  the  Exchequer,  and  we  know  what  Ireland 


gets  back  in  any  form,  and  we  know  where  any 
further  grant  such  as  this  would  come  from.  As- 
suming that  it  is  taken  out  of  the  produce!  of  Irish 
taxes,  would  you  look  with  approval  on  a scheme  that 
excluded  the  Irish  people’s  representatives  from  a 
share  in  the  management  of  the  system? — Do  you 
mean  a share  in  the  management  of  the  railroads? 

2666.  I should  say  the  supervision.  I now  put  it 
to  you  that,  if  you  acquire  the  means  of  getting  over 
the  difficulties  by  means  of  a subsidy  of  this  kind,  it 
would  be  better  that  the  railways  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  public  and  administered  by  a public 
authority? — That  is  as  a State  purchase. 

2667.  Or  an  Irish  public  purchase? — I would  not 
be  in  favour  of  that. 

2668.  In  your  own  plan,  who  is  to  make  the  re- 
ductions ? — That  would  need  a certain  amount  of 
experts,  calling  in  the  Board  of  Trade  experts  and 
an  examination  of  the  traffic.  It  would  mean  a great 
deal  of  detail  work.  Of  course  that  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

2669.  This  public  money  derived  from  the  revenue 
of  the  qountry.  is  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
rates.  Who  under  your  scheme  would  be  the  autho- 
rity to  decree  the  reduction  of  the  rates  ? — I should 
say  certain  experts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
submit  a scheme  of  reduction,  giving  the  articles  on 
which  the  rates  were  reduced.  And  of  course  that 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

2670.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  expedient, 
where  the  special  needs  of  Ireland  are  so  much  in 
question,  to  depute  all  these  details  to  an  Imperial 
authority  which  finds  it  difficult  to  look  single- 
mindedly  at  an  Irish  question  ? — Of  course  the  diffi- 
culty in  Ireland  would  be  to  get  a body  with  sufficient 
knowledge.  I do  not  say  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
and,  if  you  could  get  one  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  railroads,  it  would  be  better. 

2671.  The  Irish  body  that  I contemplate  would  be 
a public  body  fully  and  properly  equipped,  I would 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  suggest  that  a body  of  men 
without  the  necessary  knowledge  should  be  entrusted 
with  such  work.  My  idea  would  be  a public  autho- 
rity with  the  assistance  of  the  best  experts  obtainable 
in  every  sphere  of  railway  work,  locomotive,  per- 
manent way,  and  traffic,  and  that  these  experts  should 
be  the  administrators  and  guides  of  the  superior  au- 
thority ? — If  you  could  have  such  an  authority  here  to 
supervise  the  system  of  these  bounties  locally,  I would 
approve  of  it. 

2672.  What  would  the  State  Directors  do  on  the 
Boards? — They  would  attend  to  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads,  rates,  fares,  and  any  altera- 
tions. 

2673.  They  would  supervise  the  management  of  the 
companies,  you  say,  with  the  power  of  initiating 
rates  and  fares  and  of  approaching  the  Railway 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

2674.  Would  they  have  the  power  of  dictating 
changes  of  the  rates  and  fares? — No. 

2675.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  “initiating”?- — 
They  could  suggest  and  place  before  their  Board 
certain  changes  and  certain  rates. 

2676.  And  then  they  could  approach  the  Railway 
Commissioners? — That  is  what  I suggest. 

2677.  That  is,  bring  up  the  other  Directors  before 
the  Railway  Commissioners.  You  are  trying  to  sug- 
gest a system  that  would  work  harmoniously.  Would 
that  ? — Of  course  we  cannot  have  entire  peace  in 
Ireland.  We  never  had. 

2678.  You  say  that  you  would  surround  this  sub- 

sidy with  conditions  which  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  companies  to  exercise  care  and  economy,  but 
you  know  the  companies  would  never  agree  to  reduc- 
tions in  rates  unless  you  could  assure  them  that  the  re- 
venues that  they  might  lose  by  the  reduction  of  rates 
would  be  made  good  to  them.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes, 
to  this  extent 

2679.  And  if  you  assured  the  companies  that  the 
revenues  they  would  lose  by  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  rates  would  be  made  good  to  them,  what  pos- 
sible condition  could  you  attach  to  secure  care  and 
economy? — I could  not  go  into  details  in  this  evi- 
dence. That  would  require  a considerable  amount 
of  care.  But  the  general  principle  would  be  that 
the  more  the  railroads  would  carry  at  the  reduced 
rate  the  more  they  would  earn. 

2680.  Yes,  if  they  got  more  traffic  ? — And  the  in- 
ducement would  be  to  look  for  it,  and  do  everything 
they  could  to  develop  it. 
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2681.  But,  if  they  are  secured  against  loss  by  sub- 
sidy, what  pressure  can  you  bring  to  bear  upon  them  ? 
— The  same  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  all 
mankind  to  try  and  earn  as  much  as  they  can. 

2682.  But  yop  spoke  of  conditions? — Yes,  the  con- 
ditions can  be  varied. 

2683.  You  spoke  of  the  usual  tendency  of  mankind 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can  ; but,  if  you  have  a subsidy 
assured  to  the  companies  to  make  up  for  any  income 
they  may  lose,  it  would  be  impossible,  I think,  to  im- 
pose conditions  of  the  kind  you  mention? — Well,  I 
don’t  quite  agree  with  you. 

Cross-examined'  by  Mr.  Balfour1  Browne,  k.c. 

2684.  I have  only  one  or  two  questions  to  ask  him. 
(To  Witness.) — I asked  you  a question  about  American 
bacon  coming  to  Limerick,  and  you  said  it  did1  not 
come  by  vessel  direct.  Do  you  no  say  that  a large 
amount  of  American  bacon  comes  from  Liverpool  to 
Limerick  by  boat  direct  ?— Oh,  yes,  but  not  from  New 
York. 


2685.  And  if  it  does,  it  must  have  some  effect  on  the 
rates  the  company  charge.  I want  to  ask  you  another 
question.  You  spoke  of  the  American  rate  as  18s.  4<L, 
as  compared  with  27s.  bd.  ? — Yes. 

2686.  Did  you  hear  Colonel  Poe  examine  a witness 
to-day,  and  ask  him  if  it  wouldn’t  be  from  the  rail- 
way companies  interest  to  have  Irish  bacon  to  carry 
rather  than  American  bacon? — I heard  him  ask  the 
question. 

2687.  Isn’t  it  obviously  from  the  railway  company’s 
point  of  view  a benefit  to  have  pigs  grown,  fed,  and 
killed  in  this  country,  rather  than  to  have  bacon 
brought  in? — I am  looking  at  it  in  that  way,  but  the- 
railway  companies  look  for  big  wagons. 

2688.  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  the  27s.  bd.  is  not  the 
net  irate,  but  that  there  is  a rebate  of  from  three  shil- 
lings to  four  shillings  ? — No— I am  not  aware  of  any 
rebate  now.  There  was  a rebate  on  the  Irish  outward 
traffic,  but  that  has  been  altered. 
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Sir  Alexander  Shaw  examined  by  the  'Chairman. 


2689.  I believe  you  are  the  bead  of  the  firm  of 
Shaw  and  Sons,  Limerick? — Yes. 

2690.  And  that  you  are  a director  of  the  Limerick 
Clothing  Company,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Limerick? — Yes. 

2691.  You  heard  Mr.  Power  give  evidence  with 
reference  to  local  rates  on  farmers’  produce,  and  rates 
for  artificial  manures,  through  rates  into  Ireland  on 
foreign  produce,  French  and  German  rates,  and  pas- 
senger fares? — Yes. 

2692.  I see  in  your  proof  you  go  nearly  over  the 
same  ground  as  Mr.  Power.  Have  you  heard  Mr. 
Power  give  his  evidence  ? — Yes,  every  word. 

2693.  And  with  regard  to  all  these  matters  that  I 
have  read,  do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Power? — I thoroughly  agree  in  every  word  of  it. 

2694.  Then,  there  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  go 
through  your  proofs? — No  use. 

2695.  There  is  only  one  question  now  on  your  proof. 
You  have  got  some  views  in  reference  to  the  light  rail- 
ways?— With  regard  to  light  railways  generally,  my 
experiences  are  limited,  but  taking  the  working  of  the 
West  Clare  line  as  a fair  sample  of  the  light  railways, 
I think  it  is  a positive  misfortune  to  this  country  that 
the  three-feet  gauge  should  have  been  brought 
into  it,  instead  of  the  national  Irish  gauge  of  five  feet- 
three.  The  result  has  been  a great  deal  of  extra  ex- 
pense, and  a great  loss  to  the  whole  community.  Per- 
haps the  extra  first  cost  of  the  broader  gauge  would 
have  been  a thousand  pounds  a mile,  but  it  would  be 
of  'great  use  to  the  community. 

2696.  I do  not  think  anyone  in  this  room  will  dis- 
agree with  your  views? — (Witness.) — They  are  going  to 
make  some  more. 

2697.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  that  an  extension  of  an 
existing  railway  ? — Yes. 

2698.  Chairman. — You  heard  Mr.  Power’s  evidence 
with  reference  to  his  suggestions  of  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent systems  in  the  country,  instead  of  a number  of 
railways  ? — Yes. 

2699.  Do  you  agree  with  him  on  that  subject? — 
Yes. 

2700.  Do  you  agree  about  the  subsidy  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

2701.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Limerick  Chamber 

of  Commerce? — Yes.  We  come  to  represent  these 

views  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Limerick  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  after  great  consideration. 

2702.  You  heard  Mr.  Sexton’s  examination  of  Mr. 
Power  ? — I did. 

2703.  Are  you  ready  to  agree  with  the  answers  given 
on  that  occasion? — Certainly. 

2704.  You  have  got  rather  strong  views  with  re- 
ference to  the  power  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
3nd  Railway  Commissioners  ?—  Yes.  I think  the  sub- 
ject has  been  exhausted  by  the  questions  asked. 

2705.  Have  you  anything  new  to  add  to  what  Mr. 
Power  said  ? — I have  not. 

2706.  And  you  agree  with  what  he  has  said  ? — -I  do. 

2707.  I hope  you  will  not  think  the  Commission 
have  treated  vour  evidence  with  any  discourtesy,  but 
going  through  your  proof,  I saw  it  was  on  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Power’s  evidence,  and  unless  you  have  anything 
further  to  say,  I do  not  think  I need  put.  any  further 
questions.  You  have  taken  a note  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  remarks  about  rates.  It  is  in  your  proof  ? 
— (Witness.) — I will  tell  you  rather  a curious  incident. 
The  rate  for  Irish  bacon  from  Tralee  to  Liverpool  is 
16s.  8 d.  per  ton,  while  the  rate  from  Limerick  to 
Liverpool  via  Waterford  or  Dublin  for  Irish  bacon 


is  26s  8 d. — 10s.  a ton  more.  I know  how  it  occurred. 

1 don’t  blame  the  railway  company  at  all.  They  made 
a mistake,  but  now  they  oannot  back  out  of  it.  They 
undertook  to  certain  people  in  Tralee  that  the  rate  on 
Irish  bacon  from  Tralee  to  Liverpool  would  be  made 
the  same  as  the  rate  on  American  bacon  from 
Liverpool  to  Tralee,  and  when  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  this  was  an  established  rate ; but  then  it  is 
hard  on  Limerick. 

2708.  Has  any  appeal  been  .made  to  the  Railway 
Company  ? — Yes.  They  would  increase  it  if  they  could, 
but  they  cannot.  I do  not  consider  16s.  8 d.  a paying 
rate  from  Tralee  to  Liverpool.  With  regard  to  one 
other  matter,  to-day  before  I left  home  one  of  my 
clerks  handed  me  this  docket  for  a parcel,  weighing 

2 qrs.  15  lbs.,  with  a cost  of  3s.  7 d.  by  goods,  291  miles. 

There  is  the  docket.  It  was  sent  from  Limerick  to  Cavan. 
159  miles  ; ■ Cavan  to  Strabane,  81  miles  ; and  from 
Strabane  to  Dundalk,  51  miles.  The  first  company  re- 

ceived Is.  bd.,  the  second  Is.  2d.,  the  third  lid.  ; 
total,  3s.  Id.  I should  desire  particularly  to  mention 
to  you  that  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  in  Limerick 
are  greatly  hampered  by  the  high  rates' — they  can 
hardly  deal  in  Irish  manufacture  at  all.  And  it  is 
almost  cheaper  to  buy  Irish  woollens  in  London  than 
in  Dundalk. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

2709.  I see  that  a clothing  contract  has  gone  to  Lon- 
don to-day.  Witness. — I should  not  be  surprised. 

2710.  The  Commission  desires  to  adjourn,  and  as 
you  are  upon  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Power  and  adopt 
his  evidence  and  his  replies,  I shall  only  trouble  you 
with  one  or  two  questions.  You  say  that  there  are 
practically  no  through  rates  between  railway  and  rail- 
way in  Ireland  ? — 'Practically  that  is  so.  There  may 
be  one  or  two. 

2711.  The  so-called  through  rate  from  Limerick  to 
Belfast  wias  found  to  be  an  addition  of  the  local  rates 
together  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  would  be  nearly  .as 
well  off  without  these  through  rates. 

2712.  If  this  be  the  case  we  may  take  the  local  rates 
as  the  standard  of  the  Irish  through  rates  also? — I 
suppose  so. 

2713.  You  say  the  cross-Channel  rates  into  Ireland 
include  collection  and  delivery  ? — They  do. 

2714.  Collection  and  . delivery  both?— Yes  they  doT 
practicallv. 

2715.  The  Irish'  so-called  through  rates  do  not  in- 
clude either  collection  or  delivery? — No. 

2716.  If  in  a comparison  of  the  Irish  and  English 
rates  you  were  to  deduct  from  the  English  rates  the 
cost  of  delivery  ancT  collection,  and  compare  them  with 
the  Irish  rates  in  which  these  are  not  included,  the 
disparity  between  the  English  and  Irish  rates  would 
be  seen  to  be  greater  than  it  appears  to  be  ? — Quite  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

2717.  With  regard  to  this  Tralee  to  Liverpool 
rate  at  16s.  8d— was  there  any  clause  in  the 
Amalgamation  Act  that  prevented  them  from  raising 
the  rate?— There  was  in  the  Bill,  and  one  of  the  first 
undertakings  that  the  company  gave  us  that  pro  rate 
should  be  raised. 

2717a.  Is  there  any  power  to  apply  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  - 

Chairman.— Is  it  under  the  general  law  or  under 
the  Amalgamation  Act? 

Mr.  Balfour  Broxcne,  k.c.— It  is  under  the  special 
Amalgamation  Act. 
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2718.  Chairman  (to  witness). — Then  you  would  say 
to  the  Railway  Commissioners  that  it  ought  to  be 
raised  ? — I would. 

2718a.  And  that  the  rate  of  26s.  6 d.  was  reasonable? 


2719.  Tralee  would  fight,  and  the  question  is 
whether  your  support  would  enable  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  get  over  the  opposition  of  Tralee? — That 


Examined  by  iColonel  Hutcheson  Poe 

2720.  About  the  West  Clare  Railway.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1887?— Yes.  And  for  the  first  six  years 
it  made  an  annual  profit. 

2721.  Was  not  that  the  West  Clare  Railway,  the 
line  to  Milltown  Malbay? — Yes. 

2722.  Can  you  explain  how  for  the  last  five  years 
it-  has  made  a large  annual  deficit  ? — I could  not  say 
very  much,  but  I am  rather  afraid  they  did  not  write 
off  their  depreciation  of  rolling  stock,  but  let  it  run 
down  to  the  last,  and  then  they  had  to  replace  it  out 
of  revenue. 

2723.  The  working  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts?—Yes.  I think  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  let  everything  run  on,  until  they  had  the  road  on 
the  ground.  Then  they  had  to  begin  de  novo,  and 


renew  all  their  rolling  stock,  etc.  I have  no  official 
information. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Baleoub  Beowne,  k.c. 

2724.  Have  you  looked  at  the  rate  book  at  Limerick 
to  see  whether  there  are  any  entries  of  the  through 
rates  between  Irish  railways? — I have  not,  to  tell  you 
the  truth. 

2725.  You  answered  one  of  the  honourable  Commis- 
sioners to  the  effect  that  there  were  no  through  rates  ? 
— I said,  in  a general  way,  that  there  have  been  some. 

2726.  Do  you  know  that  every  trade  has  a right  to 
propose  through  rates  for  any  existing  Irish  rates  to 
any  railway  in  Ireland? — I did  not  know  that. 

2727.  Did  you  ever  ask  a through  rate  to  Donegal? 
— I do  not  suppose  we  did.  I did  not  come  to  find 
fault  with  the  management  of  Irish  railways.  On  the 
contrary,  I think  that  with  the  limited  means  at  their 
disposal  they  have  done  a great  deal  for  the  Irish 
people,  and  if  their  means  were  not  limited  they 
would  have  done  more,  and  we  hope  out  of  the  subsidy 
they  will  do  more  good  for  Ireland  as  a country  in  such 
an  attenuated  condition  that  specially  generous  treat- 
ment is  necessary  for  her. 

2728.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  urgent  ? — Yes,  most  urgent. 


Nov.  21,  1906. 

Sir  Alexander 
Shaw, 

Limerick 
Chamber  o £ 
Commerce. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd,  1906. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Members  of  the  Commission  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman) ; Sir  Herbert 
Jeryll,  k.c.m.g.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 
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Mr.  Maecus  Goodbody,  j.p.,  examined5  by  the  Chairman. 


2729.  I believe  you  are  President  of  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

2730.  And  that  the  Chamber  has,  from  time  to  time, 
I suppose  under  consideration  the  work  before  this 
Commission  ? — Yes. 

2731.  You  do  not  represent  any  other  trade  or  in- 
dustry?— We  have  representatives  of  every  trade  on 
the  Council. 

2732.  And  you  don’t  wish  to  mention  any  details 
with  reference  to  rates  or  passenger  fares  ? — Yes.  They 
do  not  go  into  details. 

2733.  I see  you  have  two  suggestions  to  bring  before 
the  Commission — kindly  name  the  first?— The  first,  is 
the  compulsory  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways 
with  State  aid. 

2734.  What  is  the  second  ? — That  is  the  Directorate 
should  be  formed  from  the  existing  Boards  with  one 
or  two  representatives  from  the  Treasury.  If  the 
Treasury  give  aid  they  must  have  representation. 

2735.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  reason  for 
your  first  suggestion? — The  first  reason  is  the  expense 
of  the  administration  of  all  the  railways,  particularly 
the  small  ones,  the  second  is  the  need  of  running 
in  unison.  The  reasons  are  given  in  this  proof,  more 
or  less. 

2736.  I want  you  to  mention  them.  How  many  rail- 
ways are  there  in  Ireland  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen. 

2737.  Separate  railways  ? — Yes,  distinct  companies. 

2738.  Irrespective  of  light  railways  ?— Yes,  we  do  not 
count  them. 

2739.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  number 
of  light  railways? — No,  we  did  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion at  all. 

2740.  Each  of  these  sixteen  or  seventeen  rail- 
ways are  separately  managed  ? — Yes,  each  railway  has 
a separate  Board,  separate  traffic  managers,  engineers, 
and  staffs. 

2741.  Have  you  considered  generally  the  questions 
without  going  into  details  as  to  the  effect  on  the  trade 
of  this  country,  from  the  rates  already  in  operation 
by  the  Railway  Companies? — Yes,  we  have,  and  our 
view  is  that  some  of  the  rates  could  not  with  advantage 
be  reduced,  but  the  opinion  also  was  that  there  were 
a great  many  that  could  be  complained  of.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  complaint  about  through  rates 
into  the  country.  We  have  had  that  before  us,  and 
I have  been  on  deputations  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  we  were  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  any- 
thing hitting  the  through  rates  into  she  country  would 
hit  the  through  rates  out  of  the  country. 

2742.  Then  I take  it  that  so  far  as  your  opinion  goes 
you  have  no  general  complaint  to  make  with  regard 
to  rates  now  in  operation? — We  decided  not  to  go 
into  that  question,  as  we  thought  we  could  not  do  so 
with  advantage,  that  it  would  be  brought  before  you 
more  by  experts. 

2743.  Are  there  many  railway  shareholders  in  Ire- 
land ? Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  ? — No ; we 
have  not. 

2744.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  rate  of  interest 
that  iB  paid  on  the  Irish  railways  ? — I am  told  it  is 
something  about  3£  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

2745.  An  average  of  3£  per  cent.  ? That  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  excessive  rate? — No,  and  for  than 


reason  you  have  the  rates  so  far  as  the  Railway 
Companies  concerned  are  fair  and  reasonable.  My 
Council  did  not  see  that  only  earning  that  rate  of 
dividend  on  the  capital,  how  the  Companies  could  very 
much  reduce  the  rates. 

2746.  Without  assistance? — Yes,  without  assistance 
from  your  side. 

2747.  I think  j’ou  say  that  co-ordination  exists  on 
the  Irish  railways.  You  say  that  if  co-ordination 
existed  on  Irish  railways  considerable  savings  would  be 
effected  ? — If  you  consider  that  q uestion  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  people  to  run  experts,  but  it  is  plain  to 
us  that  there  would  be  a saving,  but  whether  it  would 
be  so  considerable  as  to  enable  the  amalgamated  com- 
panies to  reduce  the  rates,  is  a matter  on  which  I could 
express  no  opinion. 

2748.  But  you  have  not  gone  into  the  figures? — 
No,  we  did  hot. 

2749.  I see  you  place  one  advantage  to  the  country 
by  the  utilisation  of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  various 
companies? — Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons.  The 
second  was  that  there  would  probably  be  enough  of 
rolling  stock. 

2750.  What  do  you  mean  by  co-ordination  ? — 'Amal- 
gamation, I suppose. 

2751.  Amalgamation  ? — Yes. 

2752.  Amalgamation  amongst  all  railways  into 
one? — Yes.  My  Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  done  satisfactorily. 
Three  or  four  amalgamations  would  have  the  same 
fault  as  at  present,  except,  perhaps,  not  in  as  great 
a degree.  Our  chamber  in  that  respect  differs  from 
the  opinion  expressed  in  favour  of  three  or  four  under- 
takings. There  was  a meeting  on  Tuesday  of  a number 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Ireland,  and  practically 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  amalgamation  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  they  did  not  say  that  it  was  to 
be  double  amalgamation  or  into  three  or  four  com- 
panies— the  resolution  did  not  define  that. 

2753.  Were  you  at  the  meeting? — I presided  at  the 
meeting. 

2754.  Did  you  form  any  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
general  body  of  feeling  was  as  to  the  amalgamation— 
whether  it  should  be  one  or  three  or  four  companies  ? 
— The  conclusion  I formed  was  that  there  was  only  one 
Chamber  going  in  for  three  or  four,  and  that  the  others 
would  prefer  entire  amalgamation. 

2755.  Therefore,  you  merely  went  in  for  amalgama- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2756.  Without  defining  how  many  companies  should 
be  formed  ? — Yes.  To  get  an  unanimous  resolution. 

2757.  Did  your  Chamber  consider  the  question  of 
State  purchase  ? — Yes. 

2758.  What  were  the  views  of  your  Chamber  ? — They 
are  very  much  against  it,  and  the  Conference  of  Cham- 
bers was  also  against  it.  There  was  only  one  'Chamber 
at  all  that  spoke  in  favour  of  it. 

2759.  Mr.  Acworth. — Which  was  that  ? — Cork. 

2760.  Chairman. — Did  your  Chamber  consider  the 
question  of  State  aid  against  State  purchase? — Yes, 
we  did  not  see  how  this  compulsory  amalgamation 
could  be  carried  out  without  State  aid. 
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2761.  If  they  found  money  to  subsidise  the 
amalgamated  railway,  in  what  way  do  you  suggest 
it  should  be  done?— We  did  not  formulate  a scheme, 
as  to  how  it  could  be  done,  but  we  did  not  see  how 
it  could  be  dene,  when  many  of  the  lines  are  paying  no 
dividend  on  their  ordinary  stock. 

2761a.  Now,  assuming  that  the  railways  are  amalga- 
mated, how  would  you  suggest  that  State  aid  would 
be  necessary  for  their  amalgamation? — There  should 
be  State  aid.  . ■ 

2762.  What  is  your  idea  about  State  aid  ?— To  assist 
them  to  give  lower  rates  where  necessary. 

2763.  That  is  to  say  if  the  Railway  Companies 
found  it  necessary  in  the  case  of  any  particular  indus- 
try or  any  particular  district  to  reduce  the  rates  below 
a profit  rate,  then  the  State  should  aid  them.  Is  that 
your  idea  ? — Yes ; that  is  our  idea, 

2764.  If  the  State  find  money  to  assist  in  this  amal- 
gamated company,  is  it  your  idea  that  they  should  be 
represented  in  the  Directorate? — Yes. 

2765.  Have  you  thought  over  that  subject,  and  can 

you  tell  us  the  opinion  you  have  formed  upon  it  ?— The 
opinion  that  we  formed  was  that  we  did  not  think 
it  was  reasonable,  if  the  Government  gave  money,  that 
they  should  not  be  represented  on  the  Board,  and  also 
to  have  directors  that  the  public  could  approach  in  a 
different  way  to  the  professional  directors,  that  would 
otherwise  manage  it,  because,  at  the  present  time,  take 
any  system,  if  a man  has  a grievance,  but  has  very 
little  difficulty  in  getting  into  touch  with  the  directors 
which  I have  -found  will  give  his  case  a hearing  if  it 
is  reasonable.  • . 

2766.  You  think  that  would  be  improved  by  one 

amalgamated  company,  and  one  Board? — We  were 
more  or  less  afraid  that  the  Board -would  not  be  so 
approachable;  we  thought  that  along  with  State  re- 
presentation, for  the  money  put  in,  that  these  direc- 
tors might  be  of  more  use  to  the  public  than  the  men 
who  were  railway  experts,  and  who  were  more  or  less 
tied  up  in  their  own  work.  . • 

2767.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish  to 
mention  tc  the  Commission  ? — The  evidence  I am  in- 
structed to  give  is  contained  in  this  proof,  and  I think 
it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  give  my  own  opinion. 

2767a.  You  hold  an  important  position  as  Chairman 
of  an  important  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion?— My  opinion  might  be 
different  from  this  proof.  . . 

2768.  If  you  have  formed  any  personal  opinion  upon 
this  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  country,  we 
should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say?  Per- 
sonally, are  you  in  favour  of  State  purchase? — No, 
I am  not.  I am  against  it.  I am  personally  against 
asking  for  this  State  assistance.  I think  the  thing 
could  be  worked  out  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  us- 

2769.  I think  I have  gone  through  your  proof.  Is 
there  any  point  I have  omitted.  What  have  you  got 
to  say  about  the  Railway  -Commissioners’  Court  ?— As 
far  as  the  Court  in  Ireland  is  concerned  it  is  very 
little  use,  and  it  is  too!  expensive.  We  could  not 
afford  to  go  to  the  Commissioners. 

2770.  Have  you  any  alternative  suggestion  to 

make?— If  there  could  be  a oheap  -Court,  and  in  my 
experience  I have  never  known  a cheap  Court — it  would 
be  a great  advantage.  At  the  present  moment  a 
Board  If  am  a member  of  have  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  before  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. We  know  particulars,  and  it  is  a year  now, 
and  it  has  not  come  to  a head  yet.  . 

2771-2.  Did  you  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  m the 
first  instance? — Yes. 

2773.  And  they  could  not  bring  you  to  terms,  I sup- 
pose?— No  ; thev  could  not  come  to  terms. 

2774.  And  therefore  you  went  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

—Yes  • and  they  are  coming  to  Ireland  to  try  it.  They 
are  coming  for  the  last  six  months,  but  they  have  not 
come  yet.  It  is  so  slow  and  desperately  expensive  in 
every  way.  ., 

2774a.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  it  some 
tribunal  could  be  established  in  Ireland  of  a cheap 
character  to  deal  with  the  disputes  between  the  public 
and  the  Railway  Companies,  instead  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners’  Court?— If  something  like  the  County 
Courts  can  be  established. 

2775.  It  has  been  said  that  this  question  should  be 
referred  to  the  County  Court  Judge.  Do  you  agree 
with  that?— I do  not  agree  with  it.  One  County 
Court  would  decide  one  way  and  another  another,  and 


then  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Assizes,  and  perhaps  ^0v,  22, 1908, 
Court  of  Appeal.  If  there  was  one  tribunal  of  the  — 
same  character  that  always  decided  on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Marcus 

2776.  A tribunal  that  always  decided  in  favour  of  G°°dbody, 
the  people.  You  hold  that  the  Railway  Commis-  nr.,  president 
sioners’  Courts  are  no  use  ? — They  are  too  expensive.  chamber  of 

2777.  I was  astounded  to  -hear  yesterday  from  Mr.  Commerce. 
Sexton  the  expense  incurred  in  a case  from  Derry 

that  went  before  the  Railway  Commissioners.  You  ob- 
ject to  the  Railway  Commissioners’  Coixrt  to  settle  dis- 
putes?— Not  as  a Court,  but  on  account  of  its  ex- 


pense. 

2778.  You  also  object  to  the  suggestion  that  this 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  County  Court  Judge  ? 
— Yes,  because  we  would  be  afraid  that  they  would 
differ  in  these  decisions. 


2779.  What  is  your  alternative  suggestion — what  is  Court  of  Kail- 

the  remedy  ? — If  you  could  get  a cheap  court  of  ex-  way  Experts 
perts  that  understand  railway  matters.  suggested. 

2779a.  Railwaymen  ? — I don’t  say  railwaymen, 
people  understanding  traffic. 

2780.  Those  are  railwaymen? — There  are  other  men 
who  know  something  about  them. 

2781.  I suppose  you  have  no  actual  scheme  in  your 
head  ? — No. 

2782.  What  you  want  is  something  cheap,  and  that 
will  dispose  quickly  of  disputes  of  this  kind  ? — Yes. 

2783.  Mr.  Sexton. — I gather  you  would  prefer  for 
the  decision  of  disputes  a local,  cheap,  and  expeditious 
tribunal  ? — Yes. 

2784.  Would  you  have  it  subject  to  the  regulations 
and  limitations  which  hedge  round  a Court  of  Law;?— 

Well,  I don’t  know  we  have  got  as  far  as  that. 

2785.  Would  your  disposition  be  to  accept  a court 
of  railway  experts  whose  decisions  might  be  founded 
on  common9ense? — Personally  it  would. 

2786.  To  the  Irish  mind  I should  say  you  would 
agree,  perhaps,  that  the  Railway  Commission  is  as  far 
away  as  a tribunal  in  another  planet? — The  expense 
makes  it  so. 

2787.  You  say  generally  here  that  reduction  of  the  Seduction  of 

rates  at  which  passengers  and  goods  are  carried  in  thif  passenger  and 
country  is  necessary  and  urgent? — Yes,  my  CouncA  goods  rates 
say  so.  considered 

2788.  And  the  State  aid  of  which  you  speak  is  re-  nccessarT- 
quired  in  order  to  enable  the  railways  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  goods  generally  at  a lower  rate? — Yes. 

2789.  I think  you  said  that  you  felt  a difficulty 
in  making  effectual  representations  with  reference  to 
the  thorough  rates  inwards,  because  you  thought  that 
a difficulty  might  be  created  in  regard  to  through 
rates  outwards? — Yes,  we  always  found  that  a diffi- 
culty. 

2790.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  through  rates 
inwards  are  of  such  amounts,  relatively  so  much  lower, 
for  the  same  service  upon  any  given  distance  on  an 
Irish  line,  that  imported  goods  are  introduced  to 
Irish  markets  to  the  detriment  of  Irish  products? — I 
have  never  heard  that  in  that  way.  I have  heard 
Dublin  merchants  complain  that  through  rates  affected 
them  because  the  local  rate  was  higher  in  proportion. 

It  affected  them  in  their  particular  trade  at.  the 
various  ports.  I don’t  say  Dublin  in  particular,  but 
my  own  experience  would  be  that  through  rates  out- 
ward were  quite  as  low  -as  the  through  rates  inwards 
in  my  own  business. 

2791.  The  whole  current  of  evidence  so  far  has  been  Preferential 
that  Irish  local  manufacturers  and  traders  have  found,  Cross-Channel 
given  any  distance  upon  an  Irish  line,  that  imported  through  rates, 
goods  are  carried  for  that  distance  more  cheaply, 

much  more  cheaply  in  many  cases  than  they  can 
get  their  goods  produced  in  Ireland  carried  for  the 
same  distance? — By  the  local  rate. 

2792.  Yes? — Yes,  that  is  so,  of  course. 

2793.  That,  of  course,  hampers  them  in  relation  to 
Irish  markets  relatively?— Yes,  I suppose  it  does. 

2794.  Well,  the  evidence  as  to  the  through  rates  Foreign  com- 
is  that  they  are  of  such  amounts  that  competing  pro-  petition  in  - 
ducers  in  France,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  (not  to  speak  English 

of  other  countries),  Denmark  especially,  the  chief  com-  markets, 
petitor  with  Irish  produce,  are  able  to  reach  English 
markets  even  on  the  western  side  of  England,  at  rates 
sometimes  lower,  sometimes  about  the  same,  some- 
times very  little  higher  than  the  rates  which  the  Irish 
producer  has  to  pay,  to  reach  these  same  markets. 

That,  in  fact,  there  is  an  advantage  to  the  foreigner  I 
Would  that  arise  from  the  sea  carriage? 

M2 
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„ 99  i qaa  2795.  We  have  it  in  evidence  ; from  the  sea  carriage 

' ' partly,  no  doubt? — Would  not  the  amount  of  distance 

Mr.  Marcus  the  goods  had  to  be  carried  by  land  be  about  equal  in 
Goodbody,  each  case? 

ofPDu^lin'dent  2796-  Should  that  be  a reason  for  advantage  to 
Chamber  of  the  foreigner? — I thought  you  said  it  was.  You  spoke 
Commerce.  of  the  rates  as  being  the  same. 

2797.  Sometimes  lower  ? — On  the  west  coaet. 

2798.  Sometimes  lower  ? — 'Lower. 

2799.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  produce  from 
Denmark,  for  instance,  is  brought  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  by  sea.  I do  not  know  by  how  much  rail  in' 
Denmark,  and  so  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  by  rail 
across  England  to  Manchester  at  a lower  rate  than  is 
charged  for  Irish  produce  to  Manchester?- — I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  that. 

2800.  We  have  it  testified  that  not  only  are  Irish 
producers  at  a disadvantage,  but  positively  kept  out  of 
markets  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  You  do  not  know 
whether  the  through  rates  out  from  Ireland  are  higher 
than  the  through  rates  in? — I can  only  speak  of  my 
own  trade,  which  is  rather  a peculiar  one,  where  the 
freight  does  not  come  so  much  into  the  question,  and 
I know  there  that  the  through  rates  in  are  quite  as 
high  as  the  through  rates  out. 

2801.  Bub  if  the  case  which  you  could  make  against 
the  through  rates  in  was  that  Irish  production  is 
hampered  by  them  and  Irish  trade  restricted,  why 
should  it  create  any  difficulty  in  arguing  against  the 
through  rates  in  that  the  through  rates  out  tend  td 
restrict  the  English  food  market,  to  keep  Irish  pro- 
ducers out  of  it,  and  give  the  market  to  the  foreigner. 
I mean  there  is  nothing  in  the  second  case  incompat- 
ible with  your  position  in,  the  first? — Well,  I don’t 
know ; I fail  to  grasp  your  meaning. 

Preferential  2802.  If  the  through  rates  in  hamper  Irish  produc- 
Cross-Channel  taon? — Yes. 

injuring  th^S  2803.  The  through  rates  in  hamper  Irish  proldue- 
lrish  producer,  iron — you  admit  that? — If  it  produces  competition. 

2804.  If  they  put  imported  goods  upon  the  Irish 
markets  on  terms'  disadvantageous  to  the  Irish  pro- 
ducer, suppose  you  can  make  that  case  against  the 
through  rates  in,  and  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  through 
rates  out  have  the  effect  of  admitting  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer to  the  English  markets  on  terms  disadvantageous 
also  to  the  Irish  producer,  why  should  the  second  con- 
sideration prevent,  you  from  making  your  case  on  the 
first? — No,  it  should  not.  I quite  agree. 

2805.  I think  the"  Chamber  would  be  well  advised! 
to  reconsider  it  and  see  if  a clear  argument  cannot 
be  made  against  the  through  rates  in  without  in  any 
way  prejudicing  the  through  rates  out? — Perhaps  I 
didn’t  put  it  right.  What  we  were  trying  for  was 
legislation  about  it,  and  we  found  we  could  not  get 
legislation  without  hitting  the  out  as  well  as  the  in 
through  rates. 

2806.  That  invites  further  consideration.  You 
know  England  is  a country  where  three-fourths  at 
least  of  the  people  make  their  living  by  manufacturing 
industry? — Yes,  a very  large  number;  I don’t  know 
Whether  it  is  three-fourths. 

2807.  The  bulk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  make  their  living  by  agricultural 
industry? — Yes. 

2808.  The  greatest  interest  of  the  English  people, 
I suppose  you  would  say,  is  cheap  food  ? — Yes. 

. 2809.  Well,  even  though  the  Irish  people  asked  for 

conditions  which  would  enable  them  to  rise  from  a 
kneeling  to  a standing  posture  in  the  matter  of  manu- 
factures why  should  that  prevent  you  ifrom  having 
the  through  rates  out  amended  so  as  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish people  a better-filled  food  market  by  admitting 
Irish  food  products  to  the  English  markets  on  terms 
which  would  increase  the  supply  of  it? — Get  cheap 
rates  out. 

2810.  Yes? — Oh,  I would  be  in  favour  of  that. 

2811.  What  I fail  to  see  is  any  difficulty  caused!  by 
the  through  rates  out  against  arguing  for  reduction  of 
through  rates  in  ? — I can  only  give  an  instance.  Some 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Ritchie  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  then  there  was  some  Bill  before  Par- 
liament, and  we  wanted  to  get  a clause  in  about  these 
through  rates.  Well,  Mr.  Ritchie  listened  to  us 
very  sympathetically.  Hie  said,  “ Oh,  yes.  I am 
quite  with  you ; draft  a clause  and  bring  it  to  me, 


and  if  we  approve  of  it  we  will  put  it  in.  We  got  our 
Parliamentary  agent,  and  tried  to  draft  a clause,  and 
could  not,  and  there  we  were! 

2812.  Oh,  well.  There  are  gentlemen  there  who 
will  tell  you  that  the  drafting  of  a clause  is  some- 
times a very  difficult  matter? — I think  I see  one  of 
the  gentlemen  that  tried  it. 

2813.  Some  situations  arise  where  the  problems  are 
insoluble,  but  as  between  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
English  people  with  cheap  food  and  giving  the  smaller 
section  of  the  English  people  who  manufacture  cer- 
tain articles  an  undoubtedly  favourable  entry  into 
Irish  markets,  where  do  you  think  the  preponderance 
of  English  opinion  would  lie? — I think  in  favour  of 
cheap  food. 

2814.  And  for  that  very  reason  I submit  to  you, 
and  I would  ask  you  to  consider,  whether  your  Council 
would  not.  he  perfectly  safe  in  arguing  the  question  of 
through  rates  in  on  behalf  of  Irish  producers  with- 
out prejudicing  the  question  of  through  rates  out  to 
give  cheap  food  to  England? — They  may  be  perfectly 
safe  in  arguing  it ; the  question  is,  would  it  be  prac- 
ticable. 

2815.  I should  think  you  will  always  find  that  the 
English  people  will  go  for  cheap  food  ? — Yes. 

2816.  Have  we  not  had  a remarkable  instance 
lately? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

2817.  You  say  that  at  present  if  a complaint  is 
reasonable  it  will  be  considered ; you  can  find  a 
director  who  will  have  the  complaint  considered!? — 
I say  that  was  my  own  experience. 

2818.  But  if  the  cotaplaint  is  upon  an  important 
matter  of  the  amount  of  fares  or  rates  even  the  Board 
to  which  he  belongs  can  do  nothing? — Very  often  it 
could  not. 

2819.  Your  position  is  that  the  average  dividend  is 
3g  per  cent.  I think  it  is  about  3f  ? — I said  about. 

2820.  Yes,  and  your  position  is  that,  that  being 
the  financial  state  of  the  case  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
look  for  reductions  by  the  Companies? — Their  hands 
axe  tied. 

2821.  They  can  give  you  no  redress  on  the  vital 
points  ? — In  particular  instances  they  can  and  they  do. 

2822.  Well  that  might  be  creating  preference 
there? — I know.  You  always  have  that  coming  in. 

2823.  I suppose  you  don’t  mean  the  Director  would 
get  you  a preference  ? — Oh,  no. 

2824.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  when  questioned 
generally  as  toi  plans,  you  seemed  reluctant  to  come  to 
the  details  of  a plan.  “You  said  you  thought  the  thing 
could  be  worked  out  by  the  people  of  this  country 
themselves? — That  is  my  own  private  opinion  ; that 
I think  it  could  be  better  worked  out. 

2825.  Would  you  say  that  the  true  analogy  between 
the  case  of  Ireland  and  those  countries  where  public 
ownership  prevails  would  be  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  work  the  thing  out  themselves  ? — Oh, 

2826.  Because  you  observe,  those  countries  of  Europe 
are  working  the  State  ownership  of  railways  with 
marvellous  results  in  prosperity ; lower  rates  and 
greater  traffic  have  always  been  the  result? — What 
countries  ? 

2827.  I think  such  countries  as  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many?— I don’t  think  the  local  rates  in  Germany  are 
very  much  lower,  in  my  experience.  That  is  in  my  ex- 
perience, the  little  experience  I have  in  Germany. 

2828.  As  regards  the  subject  we  have  been  de- 
bating so  far,  the  through  rates  in  and  out,  do  you 
know  that  Germany  is  the  converse  of  Ireland  ? — The 
through  rates  in  are  high  and  the  through  rates  out 
low. 

2829.  You  perceive  the  significance  of  that  fact? — 
I d o. 

2830.  In  that  country  the  local  producer  is  assisted 
to  his  home  markets  and  facilitated  in  reaching  ex- 
ternal markets  ? — Yes  ; he  is. 

2831.  Now,  your  eight  reasons  in  support  of  your 
suggestions,  axe  some  of  them  quite  incontestable, 
and  very  few  of  them  open  to  argument?  May  I ask 
you  this.  Would  not  these  reasons  as  fully  sustain 
a scheme  of  State  purchase  or  purchase  by  an  Irish 
authority  as  mere  amalgamation — every  one  of  them  ? 
— Well,  I suppose  they  would,  in  one  sense  they 
would. 

2832.  Every  one  of  them  would  apply  in  either  case  ? 
— Anything  that  will  amalgamate  the  railways  for 
these  reasons  you  see. 
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2833.  Whilst  you  give  all  these  reasons,  which  you 
.admit  would  apply  as  much  to  a Government  Depart- 
ment or  an  Irish  authority  as  to  mere  amalgamation, 
you  do  not  in  your  proof  giro  any  reason  against  a 
Government  Department.  I should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  it  occurs  to  you  that  the  Imperial  Government 
might  be  very  reluctant  to  establish  a Department 
with  power  to  fix  upon  the  Treasury  responsibility 
for  the  amount  of  a subsidy  which  would  be  measured 
by  the  reductions  given  by  the  Department?  I thank 
the  Treasury  are  always  reluctant  to  spend  money 
here.  I am  very  Sony. 

2834.  Even  when  they  agree  to  it?— Yes. 

2835.  They  agree  with  reluctance? — Yes. 

2836  And  would  you  want  to  make  them  more 
reluctant  in  this  case?— I don’t  see  why  they  should 
be  more  reluctant  than  usual. 

2837.  Who  would  fix  the  reduction  under  your 

scheme? — That  would  have  to  be  fixed  by  a tribunal 
if  necessary.  . „ • _ _ , 

2838.  A Court  of  some  kind  ?— Yes,  I think  so. 
The  trader  would  have  to  make  his  case. 

2839.  An  Irish  Court,  do  you  mean?— Yes. 

2840.  Do  you  think  the  Treasury  would  be  satisfied 

to  allow  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  from  year  to  year 
to  be  inflated  by  the  reduction  that  might  be  so 
given  ? — If  they  had  confidence  in  the  Court  they 
would.  . 

2841.  They  might  have  confidence  in  the  Court  as  a 
Court,  but  when  it  comes  tcs  the  question  of  increas- 
ing the  annual  amount  of  the  subsidy  the  Treasury 
might -be  very  reluctant? — Do  you  mean  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  except  by  a fixed  sum. 

2842.  They  might  be  very  disagreeable  upon  varia- 
tions if  they  went  upward.  The  Treasury  objects  to 
increases  of  grants  ? — Yes. 

2843.  If  you  remove  the  absolute  fixing  or  control  ot 
the  grant  the  difficulty  increases.  Looking  at  the  case 
under  these  circumstances  do  you  think  an  Imperial 
Department  would  be  the  best  to  effect  reform  from 
the  Irish  point  of  view?— I don’t  think  that  any  Go- 
vernmental Department  would  be  capable  of  managing 
the  railways.  I didn’t  think  they  would. 

2844.  The  Department  need  not  manage  the  railways. 
Could  not  a Department  supervise  and  be  assisted  by 
a Board  of  the  best  railway  experts? — Are  you  pre- 
supposing that  the  railways  belong  to  the  State?  Is 
it  compulsory  amalgamation  or  belonging  to  the  State  ? 

2845.  Even  in  the  latter  case  you  would  not  expect 
the  Commissioners  to  go  out  and  manage  the  railways 
themselves— they  should,  of  coMrse,  have  efficient  sub- 
ordinates. The  position  I put  to  you  is  that  as  the 
grievances  are  Irish  and  as  an  Imperial  Department  is 
not  amenable  to  Irish  opinion,  but  to  what  we  may 
call1  Imperial  opinion,  it  would,  not  be  likely  to  deal 
with  this  question  from  the  Irish  point  of  view  as 
it  requires  to  be  dealt  with?— What  do  you  mean  by 
an  Imperial  Department? 

2846.  A department  controlled  from  London?— No, 
I suppose  they  would  not  deal  with  it  so  sympatheti- 
cally as  a department  controlled  from  Dublin  from 
the  Irish  point  of  view. 

2847  Do  you  think  the  anxiety  would  be  to  keep 
the  net  profit  much  as  at  present,  and  give  the  Tr^ 
sury  no  cause  to  blame  them  for  increase  of  the  sub- 
sidy?—What  do  you  mean. 

2848.  The  net  revenue  of  the  railways— to  _ keep  it 
from  going  down?— I should  think  they  would.  That 
would  be  the  main  object  of  the  Treasury. 

2849.  Do  you  think  it  would  take  a large  and  m- 
creasing  susidy  for  some  time  to  deal  with  this 
question,  if  you  proceed  by  way  of  subsidy ?— Yes,  1 
suppose  it  would  if  you  want  to  get  very  low  rates. 

2850.  Considering  that  State  purchase  has  been 
managed  elsewhere  by  the  Governments  domestic  to 
the  country  where  the  railways  run,  I put  it  to  you, 
whether  the  true  analogy  in  case  of  State  purchase 
would  be  the  creation  of  an  Irish  authority  respon- 
sible to  the  opinion  of  Ireland?— I dont  exactly 
understand. 

2851.  I will  try  to  make  it  plain.  Suppose  the 
legislature  in  its  wisdom  thought  fit  to  create  an 
Irish  authority,  let  us  say  an  elective  authority,  for 
other  financial  purposes,  and  gave  it  financial  le- 
sources,  do  you  not  consider  that  such  an  authority 
would  be  the  best  agency  to  purchase  the  railways 
and  administer  them  for  the  good  of  this  country . 
No,  I do  not. 


2852.  Why?— Because  I don’t  think  that  any  body  Nov.22,  1906. 
of  that  sort  would  manage  them  well.  I don’t  think  — 
there  is  any  parallel  or  anything  to  show  that  they  Mr.  Marcus 
would  manage  them  as  well  as  they  would  be  by  Goodbody, 

, ■ ) ° j.p..  President 

outsiders.  D.il. 

2853.  But  in  every  country  where  State  purchase  Chamber  of 
exists  the  power  is  derived  from  elective  authority.  Commerce. 
They  manage  well  because  they  have  competent  ex- 
perts, I suppose?— But  do  they  manage  well? 

2854.  My  general  impression  is  that  in  those  coun- 
tries where  State  purchase  has  been  effected,  prosperity 
has  increased,  trade  has  developed,  rates  are  lower, 
and  traffic  has  increased?— I can’t  speak  from  my  per- 
sonal experience,  is  it  in  consequence  of  the  State 
purchase  of  the  railways  the  prosperity  lias  increased 

or  that  they  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  control 

2855.  You  think  it  may  be  merely  a coincidence?— 

It  may  be. 

2856.  Do  you  not  bear  in  mind  all  the  conditions 
you  describe  would  adhere  to  the  system  in  your  ab- 
stract?—I think  if  you  look  back  over  the  reasons  of 
the  various  States  who  own  their  own  railways  or  got 
them,  they  were  in  many  cases  owing  to  trade 
reasons. 

2857.  Possibly ; but  the  essential  matter  here  is 
not  to  consider  the  reasons  but  to  measure  the  effects. 

I may  be  altogether  wrong,  but  the  impression  I have 
derived  from  my  reading  is  that  where  State  purchase 
has  succeeded  private  ownership  the  reduction  of 
fares  and  rates  and  the  development  of  traffic  has 
been  in  every  case  remarkable? — But  has  there  been? 

You  may  have  heard. 

2858.  I put  it  to  you  that  the  fares  and  rates  in 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  where  State 
purchase  prevails,  are  only  a fraction  of  those  in 
England  and  Ireland?— A large  number  are  owned  by 
private  companies  in  Switzerland. 

2859.  The  bulk  by  the  Republic?— A large  number 
of  them  are. 

2860.  Where  once  public  ownership  is  tried  the 
effect  appears  invariably  to  be  the  extension  of 
that  system  in  preference  to  private  ownership  ? — Are 
they  paying  ? 

2861.  Everywhere,  I think  ?— France. 

2862.  It  is  in  a state  of  transition? — Yes. 

2863.  The  leases  have  not  yet  fallen  in.  In  Ger- 
many, are  you  aware  there  is  a profit  of  about  thirty 
millions  a year  which  goes  in  reduction  of  taxation  ? — 

But  isn’t  it  that  all  the  expenses  are  put  into  the 
Budget  and  all  the  expenditure 

2864.  The  profit  I speak  of  is  the  profit  after  de- 
ducting the  working  expenses  from  the  receipts? — 

Well,  that  is  soi 

2865.  You  say  the  public  in  this  country  ought  te 
work  out  the  thing  themselves.  If  public  opinion  in 
this  country  declared  itself  unequivocally  in  favour  . ot 
ending  this  trouble  by  creating  an  Irish  authority  with 
ample  funds  for  the  purpose,  would  you  be  disposed  to 
give  heed'  to  that  suggestion? — Heed? 

2866.  Assent?— No,  I don’t  think  I would  be  in  the 
majority. 

2867.  So,  no  matter  how  strong  the  declara- 
tion of  public  opinion  might  be,  although  you 
think  the  thing  would  be  worked  out  best  by  the 
people,  you  would  disregard  their  opinion?— I think 
it  would  be  better  by  private  companies. 

2868.  Would  you  oppose  the  general  opinion?— 

How  do  you  mean  oppose  ? 

2869.  Do  your  best  to  prevent  it  ? — In  what  way, 
in  a political  way  ? 

2870.  In  any  way.  Do  your  best  to  prevent  it 
coming  into  effect  ? — I suppose  if  I thought  it  would 
not  be  the  best  thing  for  the  country,  I would. 

2871.  Considering  you  think  the  people  would  work 
the  thing  out  best  themselves,  would  you  think  that 
an  effort  made  bv  the  country,  founded  on  the  predomi- 
nating opinion,  would  be  the  best  entitled  to  your 
respect?— Perhaps  entitled  to  my  respect,  but  not 
my  sympathy. 

2872  But  if  the  people,  whom  you  think  the  most 
competent  to  work  out  the  matter  themselves,  made  an 
attempt  to  work  out  too  matter,  would  you  prerent 
them?— I don’t  think  the  man  m the  street  is  the 
most  competent  man  to  manage  a railway. 
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nr  oo  iom  2873.  Who  is? — Not  the  ordinary  voter. 

Nov.  22^906.  28?4  you  are  a voter  ?_yes. 

Mr.  Mareas  2875.  And  not  a man  in  the  street? — I am  in 
Goodbody,  that  case.  I don’t  know  anything  about  the  manage- 
j.p.,  President  ment  of  railways. 

Dublin  2876.  Surely  there  is  no  more  conclusive  judgment 

Chamber  of  jn  a -country  than  the  mass  of  electoral  opinion  ? — 
Commerce.  manage  business  ? 

2877.  Any  business  of  a public  character? — I think 
it  would  be  better  managed  by  experts. 

2878.  I am  always  pre-supposing  that  the  authority 
created  by  the  Legislature  would  act  through  a Board 
of  competent  experts  ? — Oh,  yes ; but  once  you  go  to 
a Government  Department  you  have  a lot  of  red  tape, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  without  reference  to  people, 
and  it  takes  very  long,  at  least  in  present  Govern- 
ment Departments,  so  long  to  get  anything  done  that 
the  good  is  gone.  Take  the  Post  Office.  If  you  want 
any  change  or  reformation.  I think  now  the  last 
acceleration  of  the  Irish  mail  took  about  seven  years 
to  do.  That  is  my  recollection. 

State  owner-  . 2879.  When  was  that  ? — When  the  hour’s  accelera- 
ship  v.  private  tion  was.  I think  it  was  seven  years  from  the  time 
control.  we  started  till  it  was  done. 


2880.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
State  Department  or  an  Irish  authority  to  be  more 
prompt  in  replying  than  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies now.  We  have  heard  the  other  day  where  a 
man  was  three  years  trying  to  get  an  answer? — The 
circumstances  must  have  been  peculiar.  That  is  not 
my  experience. 

2881.  He  wrote  to  one  railway  and  ;inotheir  rail- 
way was  concerned.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
wrung  an  answer  out  of  the  second  company? — As  I 
think  they  are  fairly  prompt,  I can  only  speak  from 
my  own  experience. 

2882.  If  any  Department  would  be  likely  to  be  punc- 
tual, would  it  not  be  a Department  amenable  to' Irish 
opinion? — My  experience  of  Government-  Departments 
is  that  they  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  individual. 
You  have  to  bring  an  association  or  a large  number 
of  people.  But  railway  management,  it  is  a question 
essentially  for  the  individual.  If  I want  a rate  for 
the  North  of  Scotland,  I want  to  know  within  a few 
days  whether  I can  get  it  in  order  to  reply  to  my 
customers  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  It  doesn’t  do 
me  to  wait  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  weeks. 

2883.  Yes ; all  public  rights  are  ultimately  the 
rights  of  individuals? — Yes. 

2884.  If  you  have  an  authority  amenable  to  opinion 
they  very  soon  find  out  the  difference  if  they  neglect  the 
public.  Suppose  the  representatives  of  Ireland  asked 
for  the  creation  of  an  authority  which  should  have  this 
power  amongst  others,  and  that  they  were  willing  that 
such  authority  should  have  to  satisfy  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, as  to  security  for  a loan  from  the  Treasury, 
or  loans  upon  its  own  security  in  the  open  market, 
do  you  think  such  a request  would  be  entitled  to  at- 
tention ? — I suppose  it  would  be  entitled  to  attention. 
It  doesn’t  say  it  would  be  the  best  way  to  manage  the 
railways. 


2885.  Certainly  not,  I should  be  sorry  to  strain  your 
evidence? — The  one  is  railway  management,  the  other 
politics. 

2886.  Sometimes  politics  are  more  difficult  than 
even  railway  management? — Sdmetdm.es  they  are. 

2887.  Should  you  prefer  a scheme  which  would  be 
settled  by  consent  or  one  that  would  be  brought  to  an 
issue  by  contention;  if  it  was  possible  to  settle  the 
question  by  agreement? — Amalgamation. 

2888.  Amalgamation  or  State  purchase.  Would  you 
prefer  a scheme  settled  by  agreement  to  one  which, 
even  though  you  might  prefer  it  on  some  grounds, 
could  oniy  be  brought  to  success  by  contention  between 
the  different  parties  concerned? — Do  you  mean  State 
purchase  or  compulsory  amalgamation? 

2889.  One  or  the  other? — It  makes  a great  dif- 
ference from  my  point  of  view. 

2890.  Amalgamation,  then;  should  you  prefer 
agreement? — By  consent,  certainly. 

2891.  But  you  know  the  first  condition  of  your 
scheme  is  compulsory  amalgamation— would  not  that 
provoke  contention  ?— Yes,  but  the  reason  that  we 
put  in  was  because  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible almost  for  the  railways  with  the  position  of 
the  capital,  that  it  would  have  to  be  compulsion  if 
we  could  not  give  the  terms. 

2892.  Yes.  We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  small 
companies  objected  to  what  were  described  as  fair 


terms  offered  by  the  Great  Southern  and  would  not. 
come  into  the  fold  ? — Yes. 

2893.  And  if  you  had  compulsory  amalgamation 
you  would  have  all  the  railways  except  the  one  likely 
to  be  dominant  objecting — a very  difficult  matter  that 
wo!uld  be  to  carry? — Probably. 

2894.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  State  aid  to 
assist  ? — That  the  condition  of  the  capital  sum  of  -the 
railway  companies  is  such  that  there  would  have  to 
be  some  assistance  given  to  the  shareholders  of  those 
companies. 

2895.  How  much  ? — That  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  fares. 

2896.  'Every  reduction  of  a rate  or  fare  would  pro- 
bably involve  certain  immediate  loss? — Axe  you  talk- 
ing now  about  amalgamation  of  the  capital  or  fares  or 
rates  ? 

2897.  I am  talking  of  State  aid  to  assist? — Rates 
and  fares  ? 

2898.  Yes.  I asked  you  what  you  meant  by  to 
assist  ? — I mean  to  say  that  if  a railway  company  have 
to  reduce  the  rates  33  per  cent,  under  what  is  the  cost 
price  of  doing  the  work,  they  should  get  assistance  to 
do  that. 

2899.  That  is,  get  the  whole  of  it — the  State  should 
give  -the  whole  loss? — When  the  capital  of  a company 
is  only  paying  3f  per  cent.,  I do  not  see  how  the  rail- 
way shareholders  could  afford  it. 

2900.  To  assist  means  give  the  whole  loss — the  whole 
loss  caused  by  the  reductions  ? — Yes,  by  such  enforced 
reductions. 

2901.  You  say  here  "assist  the  amalgamated  rail- 
ways in  granting  reduced  rates.”  Do  you  mean  the 
amalgamated  railways  should  grant  the  reduced  rates? 
— Do  you  mean  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure? 

2902.  “ Assist  the  amalgamated  railways  to  grant 
reduced  rates  ” ? — In  giving  reduced  rates  we  did  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  done  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  We  thought  there  should  be  some  decision 
as  to  what  would  be  fair  reductions. 

2903.  What  means  would  that  be? — As  I said  be- 
fore, I think  it  should  be  done  by  some  Court. 

2904.  The  matter  is  so  very  large  that  it  could 
hardly  be  done  by  a Court? — Is  it  so  very  large? 

2905.  The  evidence  leads  to  that  conclusion,  and 
your  Memorandum  suggests  it? — Of  course,  it  is  a 
large  question— the  question  itself.  As  to  the  actual 
reduction  on  the  railway  rates,  the  rates  are  all 
classified.  Would  it  not  be  in  each  class  that  the  re- 
ductions would  'be  made — some  -particular  class  of 
rate? 

2906.  There  might  have  to  be  a revision  of  classes  ? — 
It  would  not  be  the  individual  rates.  I mean  to  say 
•if  I wanted  a rate  from  this  to  Cashel  it  would  not 
be  my  own  particular  rate.  It  would  be  a rate  of  that 
class,  as  we  understood  it.  It  would  be  a class  rate. 

2907.  There  might  be  a revision  of  classes,  too? — 
Yes. 

2908.  It  might  be  found  that  the  classes  which  suit  a 
great  commercial  country  like  England  would  require 
considerable  revision  to  adapt  them  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  ? — I could  not  give  any  opinion  on 
that  point. 

2900.  Reductions,  whether  made  by  the  Railway 
Company,  by  -the  Amalgamated  Board,  by  the  Trea- 
sury  representatives,  or  by  whatever  -means,  would  re- 
quire a subsidy,  which  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of 
Irish  revenues  ?— Yes.  Out  of  Irish  revenues  ? 

2910.  Do  you  suppose  they  would  be  paid  out  of 
English  revenues?— At  the  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  they  altered  the  word  “ State  ” into 
“ Imperial.”  They  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  ear-marked  funds  at  the  present  time. 

2911.  No  ear-marked  Irish  funds?— Not  the  Irish 
Development  Grant  or  such  funds. 

2912.  Does  your  experience  of  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  countries  lead  you  to  think  that  a 
subsidy  to  redress  this  grievance  would  be  provided 
out  of  British  contributions  to  the  Exchequer  rather 
than  Irish  ? — I do  not  know  enough  about  that  to 
understand  what  you  mean. 

2913.  There  are  three  contributors  to  the  Imperial 
purse— Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland? — These  are 
not  differentiated  in  the  revenue  returns. 

2914.  Most  decidedly  they  are.  There  is  a Trea- 
sury return  every  year  showing  the  amount  contributed 
respectively  by  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and 
the  amount  given  back  to  each  in  local  services.  There 
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is  a balance,  and  is  it  not  out  of  the  balance  of  Irish 
revenue  that  this  subsidy  would  be  paid  ? — Yes ; if 
there  is  any. 

2915.  (Does  it  occur  to  you  as  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  the  people  of  this  country  and  their 
representatives  would  ever  assent  to  & subsidy  out  of 
Irish  revenues,  unless  there  was  some  control  by  the 
public  in  the  administration  of  it  ? — I cannot  say  what 
they  would  do. 

2916.  If  they  dissented,  do  you  consider  that  their 
dissent  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ? — I suppose 
it  would  be. 

2917.  What  is  the  constitution  of  your  Chamber? — 
It  is  an  elected  Chamber. 

2918.  How  is  the  'Chamber  itself  constituted? — The 
members  are  put  up  for  election. 

2919.  And  pay  a subscription  ? — Yes  ; two  guineas 
a year. 

2920.  And  you  have  a news-room  ? — Yes,  and  about 
800  members. 

2921.  How  many  members  in  the  Council  ? — Twenty- 
seven. 

2922.  There  are  six  ex-officio  members? — Yes ; the 
four  members  of  Parliament  for  the  diSerent  divisions 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  High  Sheriff. 

2923.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  High  Sheriff  and  the 
four  members  of  Parliament.  Did  any  of  them  assent 
to  this  statement  ? — I don’t  think  any  of  them  were 
present. 

2924.  How  many  were  present  ? — I should  say  about 
twenty. 

2925.  The  members  of  the  'Chamber  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  statement  ? No.  The  Coun- 
cil does  all  these  things. 

2926.  It  might  be  possible  that  a different  opinion 
prevails  amongst  the  members  ? — I don’t  know.  I can- 
not say  that. 

2927.  You  are  also  a member  of  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board  ? — I am. 

2928.  That  body  a few  days  ago  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  Irish  railways  ? 
— They  did — last  Thursday. 

2929.  How  is  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  composed? 
— The  Port  and1  Docks  Board  is  composed  of  twelve 
traders’  representatives  elected  by  .the  same  consti- 
tuency, nine  shippers’  representatives,  and  seven  Cor- 
poration representatives. 

2930.  Twelve  traders’  representatives,  nine  shippers’ 
representatives,  and  seven  Corporation  representa- 
tives?— The  nine  shippers’  representatives  and  the 
twelve  traders’  representatives  are  elected  by  the  same 
constituency.  The  difference  is  that  the  shippers  must 
have  a shipping  qualification. 

2931.  May  I ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  there  was 
such  a reduction  of  through  rates  into  Ireland  as  you 
contemplate  in  this  statement,  the  cross-Channel 
traffic  from  England  would  be  likely  to  be  diminished  ? 
— I dont’  think  it  would,  in  my  private  opinion. 

2932.  The  English  manufacturers  have  the  advan- 
tage through’  the  present  system  of  low  through  rates 
as  contrasted  with  the  system  of  high  local  rates? — 
You  said  through  rates  out  and  through  rates  in. 

2933.  I said  through  rates  in? — Do  you  mean  the 
two  of  them  together  ? 

2934.  No  ; the  through  rates  in  ? — Interference  with 
the  through  rate  in  would  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
imported  goods  from  England. 

2935.  Were  you  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  traders’ 
representatives  who  opposed  this  motion? — No;  there 
were  about  four  or  five  besides  myself. 

2936.  There  were  six  altogether? — Yes. 

2937.  The  others  were  Mr.  Macnie,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Baird,  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  Mr.  Hewatt.  Are  they 
not,  every  one  of  them,  officially  connected  with  the 
Cross-Channel  shipping  companies? — Except  Mr. 
Hewat. 

2938.  I thought  Mr.  Hewatt  also  was? — Not  in  the 
carrying. 

2939.  But  he  is  connected  with  the  Cross-Channel 
shipping  trade? — He  is  a coal  merchant. 

2940.  All  the  other  traders’  representatives  voted 
for  the  motion  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  railways  ? — Yes,  they  did — they  didn’t  vote  for  it. 

2941.  They  did.  The  vote  was  seventeen  to  six. 
The  seventeen  included  all  the  traders’  representatives 
on  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  except  yourself? — 
Yes. 

2942.  And  ultimately  when  the  question  came  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  whole  report,  it  was  carried  by 
seventeen  to  two,  the  two  'being  yourself  and  Mr. 


■Stewart,  a representative  of  the  Cross-Channel  ship- 
ping interest? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

2943.  You  manufacture  a good  deal  of  whiskey? — 
No. 

2944.  I do  not  mean  you  personally.  What  is  your 
business  ? — I am  a tobacco  manufacturer. 

2945.  The  next  word  I was  going  to  say  was 
tobacco.  There  is  a good  deal  of  tobacco  and  whiskey 
manufactured  in  Ireland? — Yes. 
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2946.  And  other  things  which  go  across  the  Channel 
and  are  consumed  there? — Yes. 

2947.  I suppose  your  tobacco  pays  duty  in  Dublin  ? 

— Yes. 

2948.  There  is  a good  deal,  I hope,  consumed  in 
England  also  ? — Yes. 

2949.  That  would  appear  as  taxation  paid  by 
Ireland  in  the  returns  my  friend,  Mr.  (Sexton,  was 
speaking  of  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — But  in  fact  it  is  paid  by  England. 

2950.  Mr.  Sexton. — Mr.  Acworth  kindly  allows  me 
to  explain.  In  the  returns  to  which  I referred  there 
is  a distinction  between  the  revenue  collected  in  a 
country  and  the  revenue  contributed  by  a country.  If 
you  paid  duty  in  Dublin  on  tobacco  to  be  consumed 
in  England  the  duty  would  appear  in  the  return  as  a 
duty  collected  in  Ireland,  but  contributed  by  England  ? 

— How  could  they  get  the  record? 

2951.  They  have  the  record? — I never  knew  them 
do  that  but  once. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I will  send  you  a copy  of  the  return. 

2952.  Mr.  Acworth. — I won’t  ask  him  any  more 
about  that.  I only  wanted  to  ask  the  question  to  get 
information.  There  is  another  general  point.  A good 
deal  has  been  said  about  Irish  rates  being  high  or 
being  low  in  comparison  with  the  rates  in  England 
or  America  or  Germany  or  anywhere  else.  Do  you 
know  what  the  Irish  rates  are?  You  know  what  the 
rates  from  Dublin  to  Cashel  for  a certain  class  of 
traffic,  .and  that  kind  of  thing,  that  you  have  spoken 
about,  and  another  man  knows  the  rate  from  Ennis- 
killen?— I know  the  rates  that  affect  myself. 

2953.  Do  you  know  anything  that  entitles  you  to 
say  that,  speaking  generally,  tne  rates  in  Ireland  are 
10  per  cent,  higher  or  50  per  cent,  lower,  or  any  other 
figure,  as  compared  with  any  other  country?  Does 
anyone  know  more  than  the  isolated  rates  ? — I do  not. 

2954.  As  far  as  you  know,  does  anybody  else  know? 

Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  what  the  average  is  Average  rate 
for  carrying  one  ton  one  mile? — No.  per  ton,  per 

2955.  And  all  these  comparisons  are  on  the  assump-  mile,  on  goods 

tion  that  certain  rates  are  typical? — Yes.  not  ascertain- 

2956.  If  you  say  they  are  typical,  and  I say  they  abIe* 
are  not,  neither  of  our  opinions  is  worth  anything  be- 
cause we  don’t  know? — I don’t  know. 

2957.  Something  was  said  about  Germany.  I think 
you  said  that  Germany  gives  low  rates  for  export 
traffic  and  high  rates  for  import  traffic? — So  I am 
told. 

2958.  But  the  German  railways  consist  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  different  countries.  There  are  the  Prus- 
sian?— The  different  States.  They  belong  to  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  different  States. 


2959.  Yes.  There  are  the  Prussian  railways,  the 
Bavarian  railways,  and  so  on.  Do  you  know  of  any 
instance  where  low  rates  are  given  for  export  traffic 
from  Prussia  to  Bavaria — two  of  the  States — and  high 


rates  for  import  traffic  from  Bavaria  to  Prussia  by  Comparisons 
the  Prussian  railways  ? — I don’t  know  anything  about  of  jmport  and 
that.  export 

2960.  You  don’t  suggest  that? — I mean  out  of  the  continental 

country  to  a foreign  country.  rates  with 

2961.  Woluld  not  that  be  the  real  analogy  to  putting  English  and 
higher  rates  from  England  to  Ireland  and  lower  rates  Irish, 
from  Ireland  to  England.  The  German  rates  that  we 

have  been  hearing  of  are  low  export  rates  and  high 
import  rates  as  between  Germany  and  a foreign  coun- 
try ? — I know  the  local  rates  in  Germany  are  high. 

2962.  But  the  export  and  import  that  we  have  been 
talking  of  is  the  rate  with  a foreign  country,  such  as 
France  or  England? — Yes. 

2963.  That  clearly  cannot  compare  with  the  rates 
between  England  and  Ireland,  which  are  part  of  the 
same  country,  or  whatever  we  call  it  ? — No. 

2964.  Take  the  point  that  was  suggested  that  there 
should  be  low  rates  for  Irish  agricultural  produce  out- 
ward, but  higher  rates  for  English  manufactures  in- 
wards. I want  to  know  how  that  strikes  you.  The 
Irish  manufacturer  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  low 
rates  as  compared  with  the  English  manufacturer. 

The  Irish  farmer  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  low  rates 
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to  get  Ms  own  produce  into  England,  and  the  English 
farmer  is  to  suffer  accordingly.  Hoes  that  seem  quite 
fair  to  the  man  in  England  ?— No ; I don’t  think  they 
would  stand  it  very  long. 

2965.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
ought  to  be  sauce  for  the  gander.  You  spoke  about  the 
Railway  Commission.  I don’t  think  wo  have  heard 
anyone  bless  it  here.  You  agree  that  the  County  Court 
would  not  do? — I would  be  afraid  it  would  not  do. 

2966.  You  would  like  a cheap  Court  of  experts.  But 
I think  you  will  want  it  rather  than  that  you  will 
get  it.  I see  you  have  paid  some  attention  to  the 
German  arrangement.  Has  your  attention  been  called 
to  the  German  arrangement  by  which  there  is  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Prussia  Councils  recognised  by  the 
State  of  leading  trades  and  leading  manufacturers, 
traders,  agriculturists  and  people  of  that  kind — a 
representative  Council  that  the  railways  have  to  con- 
sult ; and  they  meet  at  recognised  intervals,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  bring  up  the  question  whether  such  and 
such  a class  of  rates  does  not  want  revision — I knew 
of  such  a Council  existing,  but  I do  not  know  anything 
about  how  it  works.  A gentleman  who;  was  a co- 
director of  mine  in  a company  was  a German  Coun- 
cillor ; and  he  sometimes  told  me  things  about  it. 
But  I could  not  say  much  about  it. 

2967.  Did  he  give  you  the  impression  that  it  was 
useful  thing  and  gave  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  ? — 
They  all  like  the  working  of  it. 

2968.  Do  you  think  anything  of  that  kind  might  be 
developed  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  would. 

2969.  I think  we  all  feel  that  we  want  to  get  all 
the  suggestions  that  we  can.  In  that  case  I want  to 
know  how  that  struck  you  ? — I think  that  would  be 
useful — I think  traders  and  the  railway  companies 
were  represented  on  the  Court. 

2970.  Not  a Court? — I mean  the  Council,  and  that 
that  probably  would  meet  the  question. 

2971.  With  no  power  to  do  anything,  bot  with 
power  to  focus  the  opinion  of  people  whose  opinion 
is  of  account? — Yes. 

2972.  How  does  it  strike  you.  It  is  assumed,  I 
think,  that  if  the  rates  were  to  be  reduced  wholesale 
it  would  mean  a deficit  in  the  existing  railway  re- 
venues for  the  present? — Yes. 

2973.  And  you  could  not  ask  the  shareholders  to 
bear  much  of  that  ? — I think  it  would  be  unfair. 

2974.  Somebody  has  got  to  find  it  ? — Yes. 

2975.  /Supposing  the  amount  was  half-a-million.  The 
alternative  to  asking  the  people  who  send  their  stuff 
or  the  people  who  travel  to!  pay  it,  is  to  charge  it  on  the 
taxation  of  Ireland.  There  are  only  those  two  ways, 
unless  you  get  aid  from  England.  Which  strikes 
you  as  the  best — to  ask  the  people  to  pay  who  send  the 
traffic  or  ask  everybody  to  pay,  whether  he  gets  the 
benefit  or  not  in  return? — It  strikes  me  personally 
that  it  is  fairer  to  make  the  man  who  sends  the  traffic 
pay. 

2976.  Personally  you  would  gain  more  as  a trader 
if  you  got  other  persons  who  were  not  traders  to 
share  the  loss  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  fair  that  I should 
pay  for  carrying  another  man’s  goods. 

2977.  And  you  don’t  think  that  it  is  fair  that 
another  man  who  lives  on  his  little  farm  should  pay 
in  order  to  make  your  tobacco  cheaper  to  somebody 
else  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair. 

2978.  Your  Chamber  suggests  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  amalgamation  into  one  body  that  it  would 
lead  to  a reduction  of  general  expenses.  It  is  not  a 
very  big  sum  ?— Jt  is  not  a very  large  stun. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — The  total  -amount  paid 
to  Directors  in  Ireland  is  £18,000  per  annum  on  Irish 
railway  companies.  Of  that  sum  £15,000  is  paid  to 
the  Directors  of  five  large  companies,  and  only  £3,000 
to  the  small  companies  that  would  be  amalgamated. 

2979.  Mr.  Acivorth. — If  you  double  that  to  put  in 
the  secretary  and  office  staff  we  should  probably  get 
something  like,  say,  £50,000.  Another  advantage 
suggested  is  unified  rolling  stock? — Yes. 

2980.  I dare  say  you  know  that  in  Germany  at  this 
moment,  there  is  a proposal  very  much  to  the  fore, 
that  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  Bavarian 
Government,  and  the  Saxon  Government,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  should  all  pool  their  rolling  stock  ? — I 
don't  know  that. 

2981.  Clearly,  you  can  do  that  without  making  it 
one  company.  They  are  discussing  in  America  at 
present  how  they  can  do  it  ? — Yes. 

2982.  There  is  another  point — concentrating  the 
engineering  works  ? — Yes. 


2983.  You  have  got  two  railway  companies  with 
their  works  m Dublin? — Yes. 

2984.  Do  you  remember  how  Limerick  kicked  three 
or  four  years  ago  when  it  was  thought  they  would 
lose  their  work  in  Limerick.  What  do  you  think 
'Dundalk,  Belfast,  and  Derry  would  say  to  a proposal 
to  concentrate  the  works,  presumably  in  Dublin? — 
They  would  not  like  it. 

2985.  I don’t  think  they  would.  It  would  be  a 
saving,  but  it  would  give  rise  to  a great  deal  of  fric- 
tion. It  would  be  a very  considerable  hardship.  In 
Dundalk,  I assume,  it  is  the  biggest  industry  in  the 
place? — Yes,  almost. 

2986.  It  would  be  serious? — Yes. 

2987.  One  has  got  to  face  it? — Yes. 

2988.  One  other  question  that  really  goes  to  the 
root  of  your  proposal.  I won’t  ask  you  to  deal  with 
it  in  detail.  You  propose  some  measure  of  Govern- 
ment control  in  return  for  some  measure  of  Govern- 
ment assistance? — Yes. 

2989.  I won’t  discuss  what  it  is,  whether  it  is  Irish 
or  Imperial? — Yes, 

2990.  That  is  your  proposal? — Yes. 

2991.  Not  yourself,  but  your  Chamber? — Yes. 

2992.  The  real  point  is,  who  is  to  have  the  last- 
word.  Is  the  Government  to  have  the  last  word  or  is 
the  Government  only  to  suggest  to  the  railway  com- 
panies and  let  the  railway  companies  then  say  that 
they  won’t? — That  question  was  discussed  to  a small 
extent ; and  the  idea  was  that  the  Government 
Directors  were  only  on  the  financial  question,  not  as 
far  as  the  management  was  concerned. 

2993.  But  railway  rates,  and  railway  facilities,  and 
extra  trains  are  finance.  A reduced  rate  is  finance. 
Giving  a man  the  advantage  of  sending  his  perish- 
able goods  by  passenger  trains  is  finance.  Who  is  to 
have  the  last  word? — As  far  as  my  Council  is  con- 
cerned, we  didn’t  discuss  it. 

2994.  Is  not  that  the  real  question  that  we  have 
got  to  settle.  If  you  go  into  that  system  the  ultimate 
power  must  rest  somewhere  ? — Yes. 

2995.  Where  does  it  rest? — I suppose  with  whoever 
pays. 

2996.  That  is  your  difficulty.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
still  to  be  private  ownership? — Yes. 

2997.  But  the  Government  comes  in  and  fills  up  the 
aching  void  of  the  shareholders’  money  ? — Yes  ; if  the 
Government  had  to  pay,  I should  say  they  must  have 
to  say  in  how  much  they  have  got  to  pay. 

2998.  Yes.  But  the  bulk  of  the  net  revenue  still 
belongs  to  the  shareholders  ? — Yes. 

2999.  The  Government  has  only  supplied,  say, 
£300,000  or  £400,000  a year  or  half  a million.  The 
other  two  and  a half  millions  is  earned  by  the  capital 
of  the  railway  companies.  Well,  now,  who  is  to 
have  control.  Is  the  Government  to  be  content  with 
one-sixth  ? — Do  I understand  you  to  say  the  control 
of  the  total  management  of  the  railways,  or  the 
control  of  those  reductions  in  giving  lower  rates  and 
all  that? 

3000.  I put  it  to  you  that  you  cannot  separate 
them.  If  it  is  a question  of  building  bigger  engines, 
it  is  still  finance.  In  the  long  run,  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters.  Who  is  to  say  to  the  General 
Manager,  “Go”? — I think  it  must  be  the  share- 
holder's. 

3001.  Then  on  what  terms  is  the  Government  to 
put  in  its  money.  You  clearly  cannot  ask  the  share- 
holders to  make  the  Government  responsible  for  in- 
definite expenditure? — No,  you  cannot.  It  is  rather 
beyond  my  powers. 

3002.  I want  to  see  if  any  one  will  help  us  when 
you  come  down  to  the  point  where  the  ultimate  con- 
trol is  to  rest? — That  is  new  light;  and  I really 
cannot  say. 

3003.  In  connection  with  a single  amialgamated 
company.  As  you  know,  there  are  a lot  of  English 
companies  that  have  got  a lot  of  money  in  Ireland?— 
Yes. 

3004.  The  Great  Western  has  put  more  than  a 
million  into  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years?— 
Yes. 

3005.  And  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  too  ; and 
the  London  and  North-Western  have  always  had  it, 
and  the  Midland  have  got  money  in  it.  Under  an  amal- 
gamated company  how  are  you  going  to  allocate  the 
business  between  the  separate  competing  English  com- 
panies?— Well,  that  question  was  spoken  about;  and 
the  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that  it  was  going  to  be 
very  much  as  at  present,  that  that  would  not  make 
very  much  difference.  It  might  make  a difference  to 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  new  route  by  Rosslare.  But  in 
Dublin,  it  would  not  affect  the  thing  very  much. 

3006.  But  as  regards  traffic  going  West ; traffic 
from  West  of  Athenry  might  go  by  Belfast,  Drogheda, 
or  Dublin,  or  it  might  go  by  Rosslare  ? — Yes. 

3007.  Does  not  each  company  take  it  the  way  it 
has  an  interest? — Yes. 

3008.  Supposing  you  had  an  amalgamated  com- 
pany, how  would  you  send  it? — By  the  route  that 
would  give  the  best  terms  to  the  traders. 

3009.  They  would  all  equalise  their  rates.  The 
rate  would  be  clearly  set  to  the  destination? — Any 
company  is  very  well  able  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
6end  by  them,  and  they  would  do  it  in  the  future. 

3010.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  English  com- 
panies would  in  Ireland  fight  for  the  traffic  to  get 
the  trade  to  consign  ? — Why  not  ? 

3011.  I don’t  doubt  it.  But  one  of  the  things 
suggested  to  us  was  that  we  would  save  the  expense 
of  canvassing? — I doln’t  know  that  we  thought  very 
much  about  the  English  railways. 

3012.  You  said  that  in  your  view  the  railways 
ought  to  go  on  without  asking  for  State  aid  and  that 
that  is  the  best  thing  ? — I think  that  is  the  best  thing. 

3013.  Do  you  think  they  could  make  any  serious 
improvement  in  their  service,  or  any  serious  reduction 
in  their  rates.  You  don’t  think  it  is  bad  manage- 
ment?— They  are  gradually  improving  their  services 
—those  that  have  money  to  do  it. 

3014.  But  the  money  is  not  getting  bigger? — No; 
but  still  the  rolling  stock  and  everything  is  improving. 

3015.  Take  the  Midland  Great  Western,  their 
reserves  are  not  getting  bigger  ? — No ; but  still  they  are 
making  improvements  too. 

3016.  You  cannot  expect  much  improvement  that 
way,  can  you? — No. 

3017.  May  I put  it  that  your  way  is  practically 
this,  that  steady,  small  improvement  given  by  the 
companies  themselves  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than 
big  presents,  out  of  public  money  ? — That  is  my  view. 
It  is  more  likely  to  be  lasting*  If  you  go  step  by 
step  you  will  do  better  than  if  you  go  at  a rush. 

3018.  You  are  the  first  person  who  has  suggested 
that.  That  is  why  I am  very  much  interested.  Your 
view  is  that  Ireland  will  do  better  by  letting  the  thing 
go  on  much  as  at  present  ? — I don’t  mean  that.  What 
I said  was  that  I objected  to  these  grants  by  public 
money  for  the  purpose. 

3019  Which,  after  all,  have  got  to  be  paid  by 
somebody  ? — They  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 

3020.  You  spoke  of  compulsion.  You  have  ex- 
perience of  Railway  Companies,  waterworks,  and  so 
on,  taking  compulsory  powers  to  acquire  land,  and 
having  got  compulsory  powers  you  agree  what  should 
be  paid? — Yes. 

3021.  You  take  compulsory  powers  in  case  the  person 
won’t  agree? — Yes. 

3022.  Suppose  the  State  took  compulsory  powers  to 
acquire  any  or  all  the  Irish  railways  you  would  first 
negotiate  about  terms  and  would  only  go  before  a 
compulsory  tribunal  if  you  could  not  agree? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

3023.  Take  the  last  point,  viz.,  the  present  volume 
of  trade  in  this  country,  and'  the  number  of  improve- 
ments which  you  seem  to  think  might  be  carried1  out 
by  the  Railway  Companies.  You  are  aware  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns? — lam. 

3024.  The  recent  one? — Yes.  Last  year’s  return, 
1905,  the  latest  one  available 

3024a.  Looking  at  the  receipts  per  mile  of  the 
railways  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  those  of 
Scotland,  and  remembering  that  the  difference 
in  actual  mileage  is  not  very  great  (that  for 
Ireland  being  3,300  and  for  Scotland  3,800  miles), 
is  it  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  receipts  per  mile 
in  Scotland  are  more  than  double  what  they  are  in 
Ireland,  while  the  expenditure  per  mile  is  considerably 
less  in  proportion  to  the  receipts  ?— I was  not  aware  of 
that. 

3025.  It  is  the  Board  of  Trade  return,  and  while  our 
expenditure  per  train  mile  has  gone  up  in  the  last 
twenty  years  from  55  per  cent,  in  1886  to  62  per  cent, 
in  1905,  the  working  expenses  in  Scotland  have  only 
gone  up  from  50  per  cent,  to  54  per  cent.  At  present 
it  is  54  per  cent,  in  Scotland  and  62  per  cent,  in  Ire- 
land?— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

3025a.  In  face  of  these  figures,  and  knowing  as  we 
do  that  we  have  few  manufactures  at  present  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  agricultural  industry  is  declin- 
ing rather  than  reviving,  hoiw  do  you  justify  the 
confidence,  which  you  have  expressed,  in  the  present 
system  of  management,  or  how  do  you  think  it  pos- 
sible that  Railway  Companies  could  make  any  reduc- 
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increasing  expenditure,  and  with  no  probability  of  any  °v‘  _ 
material  development  of  the  country  s resources  ? — (No  Mr.  Marcus 
answer .)  Goodbody, 

3025b.  You  express  the  opinion  that  the  present  J.P.» 
system  was  the  best,  and  that  under  it  we  oould  look  President, 
for  these  various  difficulties  being  overcome  without  Dublin 
any  assistance  from  the  Government.  I do  not  expect  Chamber  of 
we  would  get  all  the  advantages  of  low  rates.  That  ommerce- 
is  the  point  we  all  want  to  get? — What  I do  mean 
was  that  the  country  as  a whole  would  do  better 
without  these  continual  grants. 

3026.  I agree  that  self-help  and  enterprise  is  the 
best,  but  in  this  country  I do  not  see  how  it  is 
to  affect  the  great  economy  we  all  wish  to  get.  I leave 
that  point.  I understand  you  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr. 

Sexton’s  inquiries  that  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
there  were  seventeen  in  favour  of  State  purchase  and 
six  against? — No — that  was  at  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board. 

3027.  In  regard  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you 
said  there  were  800  members? — Yes. 

3028.  Do  you  meet  annually  ? — Yes ; once  a year. 

3029.  In  a question  of  this  kind,  which  is  a very 
vital  one  to  the  railway  shareholders,  and  also  to  the 
companies,  do  not  you  think  it  might  have  been  de- 
sirable to  put  the  matter  before  a specially  convened 
meeting  of  the  members? — If  the  members  have  an 
opinion  they  always  put  it  before  the  Council  if  they 
could  call  a special  meeting  any  time  they  like. 

3030.  I think  this  resolution  was  at  the  initiative 
of  the  Council? — Yes. 

3031.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  what  opinion 
the  members  generally  have  of  the  subject  one  way  or 
another  ? — Not  directly. 

3032.  I only  put  the  point;  I should  have  thought 
it  might  have  been  well  for  the  Council  to  have  got 
the  opinion  of  their  members  generally.  Going  to 
another  point,  viz.,  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Acworth 
pointed  out,  these  would  be  under  any  system  of 
amagamation  in  regard  to  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  English  Companies.  Would  that  not  always  be 
prohibitive  to  amalgamation  being  carried  out  except 
by  Government?  I mean  the  difficuties  in  coming  to 

an  amicable  agreement  with  the  large  English  Railway  Interests  of 
Companies  who  have  considerable  interests  in  Ire-  English 
land? — With  the  exception  of  the  acquirement  by  the  Railway 
Midland  Company  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Coun-  Companies 
ties  Railway.  The  interests  of  the  English  Companies  in  Ireland- 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  ports. 

3033.  That  may  be;  of  course  the  Midland  Com- 
pany has  something  like  £5,000,000  worth  of  capital 
invested  in  Ireland? — Yes.  In  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  they  have  £5,000,000  worth. 

3033a.  You  point  out  several  advantages  which 
would  be  obtained  by  this  amalgamation ; would  not 
all  these  advantages  be  equally  obtainable  under  a 
system  of  State  purchase  ? — Certainly : but  there 
might  be  a great  many  disadvantages  in  State  pur- 
chase. 

3034.  We  will  go  to  that  presently.  Who  is  to 
carry  this  amalgamation  through  ? How  was  it  to  be 
carried  out? — It  must  be  a Government  Bill ; you  can- 
not expect  the  Railway  Company  to  do  it. 

3035.  Your  idea  was  that  the  Government  should 
bring  in  some  compulsory  measure  and  call  upon  the 
Irish  Railway  Companies  to  amalgamate? — Yes. 

3035a.  If  the  companies  do  not  object,  would  you 
leave  it  to  them  to  convoke  a local  body  out  of  the 
different  companies,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  or  to  the  Great 
Northern,  or  the  Midland  to  take  control  of  the  whole 
system,  or  to  constitute  some  new;  body  cut  of  the 
debris? — We  did  n^t  consider  that;  we  did  not  go 
into  the  details  of  the  thing  previously. 

3036.  If  *the  Government  were  to  pass  a measure  ^lethod  of 
calling  upon  the  Irish  railways  to  amalgamate,  would  bringing  about 
it  not  be  simpler  to  say  that  we  will  do  the  thing  compulsory  " 
ourselves.  We  have  got  to  find  the  capital  and  we  amalgamation, 
will  take  ’.he  management  in  our  own  hands? — It 

might  be  simpler,  but  it  would  not  be  good  for  the 
country. 

3036a.  Would  not  it  cause  less  friction  than  to 
bring  in  a compulsory  measure,  saying  to  the  Rail- 
way Companies,  “ You  have  got  to  amalgamate ; we 
do  not  say  how,  but  you  have  got  to  make  up  your 
minds  to  amalgamate,  and  leave  it  to  us  to  form  a 
body  from  the  shattered  remnants.”  I should  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  say  we  will  pass 
a measure  and  form  a new  Irish  body  to  purchase 
the  railways  on  the  security  of  the  Irish  and  of  the 
railways  themselves,  or  we  will  take  the  lines  our- 
selves and  either  lease  them  or  assume  direct  control  ? 

W 
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—I  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to -which  would  be  the 
simpler. 

3037.  You  spoke  of  the  State  subsidising  the  rail- 
ways ? — Yes. 

3037a.  Hasn’t  it  been  the  principle  of  Parliament 
in  every  Act  that  came  before  them  not  in  any.  way 
t.o  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, either  one’  or  many,  in  the  matter  of  rates ; 
that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Railway  Companies  who  presumably  wore  best 
qualified  to  know  what  rates  the  lines  and  systems 
would  bear  ? — Yes,  I think  it  has. 

3038.  Subject  to  a certain  maximum  which  Parlia- 
ment fixed.  You  saw,  no  doubt,  the  proposal  of  the 
General  Council  of  County  Councils  the  other  day, 
which  was  that  some  local  authority  should  buy  the 
railways — should  be  authorised  by  Parliament  to  pur- 
chase the  railways  on  the  combined  security  of  the 
rates  and  of  the  railways  themselves? — Yes. 

3039.  Was  that  matter  considered  by  your  Council? 
—I  do  not  think  that  the  actual  resolution  was — I 
don’t  think  the  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
railways  was  considered.  I don’t  think  any  of  us  had 
seen  that  resolution. 

3040.  Is  there  any  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
subsidising  the  railways?  Would  not  the  effect  of  the 
subsidy  act  as  a deterrent  on  the  management  against 
their  effecting  economies  and  improvements — would 
not  the  very  knowledge  that  they  would  have  a subsidy 
to  indemnify  them  act  as  a deterrent  rather  than  as 
an  incentive  to  good  management  ? — Certainly  ; I don’t 
think  it  would  act  as  an  incentive. 

3041.  I do  not  think  so  either.  And,  therefore,  do 
not  you  think  that  a system  of  State  purchase  under 
which  the  Railways  would  be  worked — not  necessarily 
by  the  Government — but  possibly  by  their  being  leased 
to  one  or  more  companies  would  probably  be  produc- 
tive of  better  results  than  simply  leaving  them  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies  and  subsidising  them 
in  the  Way  you  suggest  ? — We  don’t  find  Government 
departments  when  they  come  to  be  applied  to  business 
work  very  well — we  would  be  afraid  of  them. 

; 3042.  As  Mr.  Sexton  has  pointed  out,  the  fact  of  the 
Government  finding  the  money  to  purchase  would 
not  necessitate  Government  management,  as  they 
might  simply  lease  the  amalgamated  system  to  one 
or  two  companies? — Yes.  I have. not  heard  anything 
before  of  leasing  the  lines,  this  is  the  first  I 
heard  of  it. 


3042a.  Does  it  suggest  to  you  that  such  a plan 
might,  perhaps,  be  productive  of  better  results  than 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  one  big  management”? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  anything  until  I have  thought 
over  it. 


3043.  Any  scheme  of  amalgamation  unaccompanied 
by  some  form  of  external  control  must  be  more  or  less 
in  the  nature  of  a monopoly,  and  the  management 
must  naturally  look  more  or  less  to  the  dividends? — 
They  considered  the  question  of  doing  away  with  the 
competition,  but  the  idea  was  that  the  gain  on  one 
side  might,  be  more  than  the  loss  on  the  other. 

3044.  Would  not  the  competition  be  checked  and 
done  away  with  much  easier  by  some  local  authority, 
or  body  acting  under  the  control  of  the  State,  than  it 
would  be  at  the  hands  of  a private  company  such  as 
you  suggest?  I should  have  thought  that  it  would  be' 
much  more  easy  to  control  and  check? — There  would 
not  be  any  competition  if  it  were  all  in  the  hands  of 
one  company.  There  would  be  a certain  amount. 
Except  sea  competition. 

3045.  Have  you  considered  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  involved  in  any  purchase  of  the  rail- 
ways by  the  State?—' We  did  not  consider  that. 

Cost  of  State  3046.  There  was  a good  deal  of  correspondence  lately 
Purchase  Times  and  other  newspapers  on  the  point,  and 

it  has  been  calculated  that  a sum  of  less  than 
£60,000,000  would  buy  out  the  whole  of  the  railways, 
and  that  taking  the  net  revenue  for  1905,  which  is  one 
and  a half  millions,  and  assuming  that  there  was  no 
greater  development  of  trade  and  traffic,  and  nor  saving 
in  the  expense  of  administration,  that  such  revenue 
would  provide  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  on  the  sixty  millions  and  leave  a surplus  of 
over  £100,000  a year,  which  would  go  towards 
making  the  reductions  which  we  all  wish  to  obtain  ? — 
Would  not  it  mean  a very  small  reduction?  It  would 
be  only  about  five  pence  a ton  on  the  goods  carried, 

3047.  I quite  agree  it  is  in  itself  a small  sum.  But 
in  that  united  system  there  would  be  a further  great 
economy  in  the  way  of  management  and  fixed  charges? 


3048.  You  did  not  go  into  that  matter?— No;  the 
question  is  a very  big  one,  and  you  cannot  go  into 
everything. 

3049.  Another  point  is  the  expense  of  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  Railway  Commission  ? Yes. 

3049a.  I think  there  is  a large  amount  of  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  expense.  I saw  it  stated  the  other 
day  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission that  except  in  important  cases  the  whole 
expenditure  might  not  exceed  £25? — (No  answer.) 

3049b.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally 
known  in  this  country  or  not,  but  there  is  a provision 
in  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  which  allows 
local  bodies  such  as  yours  and  local  authorities  to 
take  up  cases  of  individual  traders,  and  in  certain 
cases  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  cost? — You  mean  the 
Agricultural  Board.  , _ _ 

3050.  No;  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act  certain  clauses  enable  associated  bodies  of 
traders  and  local  authorities  such  as  District  Coun- 
cils to  take  up  cases  on  behalf  of  individuals  in  their 
districts  ?— My  own  personal  experience  is  of  a case 
in  which  our  Chamber  intervened  when  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  wanted  to  raise  some 
rates,  and  I know  it  costs  us  £150  simply  to  intervene. 

3051.  In  large  cases,  no  doubt ; but  I thought  the 
objection  to  the  Railway  Commission  was  more  as  to 
the  procedure  and  delay,  and  if  the  body  were 
administrative  rather  than  judicial  those  objections 
would  be  removed  ? — Yes  ; the  proceedings  are  very 
slow. 

3052.  If  you  had  a body  of  two  or  three  practical 
business  men  with  no  judicial  functions,  but  simply 
an  administrative  body,  that  would  probably  meet 
all  the  difficulties  and  obtain  a quick  procedure  ?— Yes, 
if  it  was  cheap. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

3053.  Are  disputes  in  Ireland  between  traders  and 
railway  companies  of  such  a character  that  they  can- 
not he  settled  by  conciliation,  but  must  be  settled1  by 
legal  tribunal? — I hardly  know. 

3054.  I think  you  said  in  an  early  part  of  the 
evidence  that  .there  was  no  difficulty  in  a trader  ap- 
proaching a railway  company  ? — That  was  my  own 
experience.  You  can  always  get  somebody. 

3054a.  You  get  a reasonable  consideration  of  any 
grievance  which  you  may  bring  before  the  railway 
company? — Yes;  I always  found  it  so. 

3055.  Is  that  so  to  such  an  extent  that  you  have 
no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  conciliation  ? — To  con- 
ciliation ? — Most  of  the  cases  I hear  about  are  cases 
of  rates,  and  I think  they  would  have— most  of  them 
— to  go  before  some  tribunal. 

3056.  You  are  aware  that  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  1888  gives  special  facilities  for  con- 
ciliation in  the  case  of  disputes  between  traders  and 
the  railway  companies? — I am. 

3056a.  And  that  they  are  largely  availed  of 
by  the  traders  in  England,  with  satisfactory  results  ? 
— Yes.  I have  not  heard  of  their  being  much 

availed  of  here. 

3057.  But  you  know  they  are  in  existence,  and 
availed  of  in  England? — Yes. 

3058.  Can  you  say  why  they  are  not  used  in  this 
country  ? — I cannot,  I do  not  know  what  reason. 

3059.  May  I take  it  that  you  get  such  satisfaction 
by  negotiating  direct  with  the  railway  companies  that 
yon  have  no  occasion  to  use  the  conciliation  powers? 
—I  am  really  a very  bad  person  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause I am  not  in  a trade  which  comes  in  contact 
with  them  very  much. 

3060.  Chairman. — At  this  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Council  meeting,  where  it  was  arranged  that  you 
should  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  evidence,  was  any 
special  resolution  passed  ? — This  evidence  was  passed. 

3061.  That  is  the  resolution? — Yes,  that  is  the 
resolution. 

3062.  That  was  submitted  to  the  body — your  proof  ? 
—It  was  adopted,  and  gone  over  word  by  word  and 
clause  by  clause. 

3062a.  You  are  speaking  about  your  own  Council?— 
Yes.  Our  own  Council, 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

3063.  You  are  connected  with  the  tobacco  trade?— 
Yes. 

3064.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Ireland  amount  to  £998,000  in  the  year? 
— They  are  very  large. 

3065.  Manufactured  tobacco  ? — I would  think  that 
was  so. 

3066.  On  the  other  hand  the  imports  amount  to 
£726,000,  and  therefore  you  are  a manufacturing 
country  for  tobacco? — Yes.  Ireland  is. 
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3067.  And,  as  you  are  exporting  enormously  to 
Great  Britain  you  get  tlie  benefit  of  low  through 
rates  for  the  tobacoo  going  out? — Yes. 

3068.  Where  does  the  unmanufactured  tobacco  come 
from  ? — It  comes  from  America  in  the  first  instance, 
but  through  'Liverpool. 

3069.  Through  Liverpool  ? Then  you  get  the  benefit 
of  low  through  rates  into  Ireland  from  Liverpool? — 
It  comes  by  sea  to  Dublin,  so  I do  not  know. 

3070.  There  are  other  manufacturers  besides 
Dublin,  are  there  not? — I only  know  of  two  manu- 
facturers who  are  not  at  a port. 

3071.  One  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Acworth, 
asked  about  the  unfairness  that  would  result  from 
low  through  rates  from  Ireland  while  you  stop  low 
through  rates  from  Britain,  -and  you  agreed  that  it 
would  be  unfair.  Of  course  the  changes  that  are 


made  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  steamboats  ? 
— Yes. 

3072.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
the  steamboats  to  carry  cargoes  of  produce  out  from 
Ireland,  and  have  no  back  cargo?  Would  it  be 
cheaper  if  the  steamers  always  went  full  of  produce 
and  came  back  empty? — I do  not  think  they  would 
like  that  at  all. 

3073.  One  other  question.  You  are  asked  your  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  countries  that  own  the  rail- 
ways. I dare  say  you  know  that  one  of  our  great 
Colonies— Australia,  owns  the  railways  ? — I know  that 
by  reading. 

3074.  Do  you  know  that  so  bad  was  popular  control 
found  to  be  that  the  whole  power  was  taken  out  of 
that  popular  control  and  given  into  the  hands  of  their 
Railway  'Commissioners? — I am  not  aware. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


3075.  Mr.  Jackson  you  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  of  Sligo? — Yes. 

3076.  You  have  been  requested  by  the  iCommissioners 
to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

3077.  What  is  the  population  of  iSligo? — Over 
10,000. 

3078.  Now,  you  say  that  the  imports  into  iSligo 
Harbour  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  rates  in 
operation  to  other  ports  ? — .That  is  so. 

3079.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean? — It 
operates  in  this  way.  The  rate  from  Belfast  to  .Sligo 
and  some  inland  points  is  sol  low  that  places  are 
supplied  from  Belfast  which  we  consider  should  be 
served  by  the  Port  of  Sligo.  I have  -aken  one  in- 
stance—the  rat©  on  Indian  meal  from  Belfast  to  Long- 
ford. 


3080.  Just  explain  what  you  have  got  to  say  on 
that  particular  rate  ? — The  traffic  comes  by  Ennis- 
killen, or  Cavan  and  Clones.  It  passes  over  three 
railways,  and  the  rate  is  10s.  per-  ton  for  a single 
wagon  load,  that  is  for  193  miles,  while  the  rate  for 
the  same  goods  in  similar  quantities  from  Sligo  is 
6s.  5 d.  for  a distance  of  fifty-eight  miles. 

3081-  Mr.  Acworth.— Where  is  Longford  ?— On  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Sligo  and  Dublin. 

3082.  Chairman.— Is  it  6s.  5 d.  rate  for  this  town 
also?— Yes,  exactly  the  same  quantity.  It  may  at 
first  sight  look  as  if  .Sligo  would  have  some  advantage, 
but  the  way  the  port  is  interfered  with  is  'that  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  have  had  to  tax  the  merchants 
and  importers  there  100  per  cent,  on  their  dues. 
This  item  oil  maize  alone,  from  which  this  article 
is  manufactured,  is  _ 10d.,  where  originally  it  was 

In  Belfast  it  is  a very  small  sum,  probably 
adition,  lighters  have  to  be  employed  from 
Rosss  point  up  to  the  Port  of  iSligo  before  the  vessel 
can  be  allowed  to  reach  the  quays  at  Sligo,  and  be- 
tween  that  and  the  double  dues  it  practically  brings 
tne  Port  of  Belf  ast  into  the  same  position  as  the 
Port  of  Sligo,  with  this  difference,  that  into  the  Port 
ot  .Belfast  there  are  large  liners  coming  direct,  'and 
carrying  goods  at  low  rates,  often  cheaper  than  the 
direct  cargo  can  be  purchased  by  the  merchants  in 
«ngo  from  foreign  ports,  so  that  the  effect  is  a great 
quantity  0f  tins  traffic  is  dumped  down  into  the 
district  from  Belfast  to  the  detriment  of  the  port 
1 take  another  case.  The  rate  for  a single  ton  of 
flour  from  Belfast  to  Collooney— you  will  see  that  it 
is  practically  the  same  distance  as  to  Sligo— the  rate 
upon  a single  ton  a distance  of  129  miles  is  10s.  from 
Belfast,  but  the  rate  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen,  a 
distance  of , forty-eight  miles,  is  8s.  4 d.  In  connection 
with  this  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  on 
the  Mine  traffic  a distance  of  eighty-seven  miles,  is 
a ton  as  compared  with  10s.  to  Collooney. 

3083.  What  .distance?— 129  miles  compared  with 
^ghty-seven.  You  also  get  from  Belfast  to  Sligo  flour 
from  foreign  ports  by  Enniskillen  at  6s.  6 d.  a ton, 
the  distance  being  135  miles. 

“ th?  rate  Sligo  ? — Sligo  to 

amisluHen,  forty-eight  miles  is  6s.  6 d.,  and  the  rate 
ate  Ilf  +fr01?  Belfast  *°  'Collooney,  148  miles,  is  7s. 
w pract*a%  t?  prevent  maize  coming 

Possihl  nto  The  railway  authorities  may 

S ^consider  .that  thej  are  toroid  to  meet  harbour 

be  bmn^\and  *5®  r6s^  is  that  maiz0  cannot 
brought  by  sea  from  Belfast  to  Sligo,  with  the 


extra  dues  and  expenses,  it  comes  by  rail  cheaper  for 
the  importer  than  if  he  brought  it  into  the  Port  of 
Sligo,  'because  he  can  get  100  tons  by  rail,  whereas 
the  smallest  steamer  would  be  300  or  400  tons. 

3085.  I see  here  attached  a list  of  other  rates.  If 
I give  the  railway  companies  a copy  I do  not  .think 
we  need  go  into  them  in  detail? — No.  I am  here 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  simply  deputed  by 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  to  put  their  case  before 
the  Commission — they  have  considered  that  mile- 
age rates  should  be  enforced,  and  the  railway  com- 
panies should  be  prevented  from  undue  competition 
with  the  seaports.  It  has  already  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  receipts  of  Sligo  Harbour  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  had  to  ask  for  Government 
assistance.  Up  to  this  they  have  spent  £100,000  in 
deepening  the  port  to  enable  the  foreign  trade  to  be 
kept  up.  If  this  decrease  continues  it  will  cease  to  be 
a foreign  port,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  in 
vessels,  with  the  result  that  it  will  create  a railway 
monopoly. 

3086.  Do  you  think  equal  mileage  rate  would  be  a 
remedy? — I .think  each  port  has  a right  to  a certain 
radius  round  to  supply  the  district  connected  with 
it. 

3087.  The  facilities  of  the  Port  of  Sligo  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  facilities  of  the  Port  of  Belfast? — 
That  is  so,  but  it  is  no  reason  that  the  smaller  port 
should  be  snuffed  out. 

3088.  It  would  be  impossible  for  some  vessels  to 
come  into  Sligo? — At  present  vessels  of  5,000  tons 
can  be  admitted. 

3089.  Into  the  harbour  ? — After  a day’s  lightering. 

3090.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  Belfast?— It  does 
not,  but  if  we  were  able  to  enjoy  the  revenue  which 
we  had  in  the  old  days  before  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  acquired  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway.  Part  of  this  railway  was  con- 
structed from  Collooney  to  Claremorris  with  the 
intention  of  benefiting  the  local  district. 

3091.  That  was  a light  railway? — No,  a broad 
gauge.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway  Company  through  rate  were 
not  in  existence,  but  as  soon  as  the  Great  Southern 
and;  Western  Railway  acquired  it  a great  deal  of 
the  traffic  formerly  supplied  from  Sligo  was  carried 
from  Belfast  through  to  'Collooney  and  into  'Clare- 
morris and  other  parts  of  the  district.  So  that  in- 
stead of  being  an  advantage  it  is  tapping  the  traffic. 

3092.  It  is  abstracting  the  traffic  from  Sligo  to 
Belfast? — Yes.  Only  to  Belfast. 

3093.  You  say  that  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  the 
low  rate  from  Belfast  as  compared  with  Sligo? — 
Yes. 


Mr.  Arthur 
Jackson,  J.P., 
Chairman  of 
Harbour 
Commissioners, 
Sligo. 


Rates  from 
Ports  to 
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Stations. 


3094.  That  is  your  contention? — Yes. 

3095.  Equal  mileage  rates  you  consider  in  your 
judgment  would  remedy  this  evij? — I consider  they  Equal  mileage 

»«*•  . 

3096.  They  would  create  greater  evils  in  other  direc- 
tions?— I do  not  think  so,  possibly  as  far  as  some 
places  are  concerned  there  might  be  higher  rate,  but 
not  more  than  to  towns  like  Enniskillen  that  have  to 
pay  very  much  higher  rates. 

3097.  Is  not  it  usual  now  at  certain  ports,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  arrival  of  a large  cargo  of  grain  car- 
ried by  railways  in  large  lots — is  it  not  usual  for  the 
railway  companies  to  make  special  rates  ? — Yes. 

If  2 
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..  3098.  And  they  do? — They  do.  _ 

jyov.  ^w 0.  30gg  your  suggestion  of  equal  mileage  rates  would 

Mr.  Arthur  stop  that  ?— Not  if  the  same  facilities  were  given  to 
Jackson,  J.P.,  the  distant  port  as  well. 

Chairman  of  3100.  It  would  be  no  use,  if  the  cargo  was  at  Bel- 
Harbour  fast,  it  would  be  no  rise  giving  it  to  Dublin  ? — If  there 

Commissioners,  was  a rate  for  a large  quantity  of  goods  in  force  for 
Sligo.  some  point  midway  between  Sligo  and  Belfast,  if  the 

same  facility  was  given  at  the  Sligo  end  it  would  not 
operate  to  the  same  extent. 

Equal  mileage  3101.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  equal  mileage 
rates-  rates,  we  will  assume  one  penny  per  ton  or  twopence 

per  ton  a mile  from  Belfast  to  all  places  and  fromi 
Sligo  to  all  places? — Yes. 

3102.  There  is  a service  of  steamers  between  Dublin 
and  Belfast?— Not  at  present— yes,  there  is,  but  not 
to  Sligo. 

3103.  There  is  water  connection  from  Dublin? — 
Yes. 

3104.  And  there  is  water  connection  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Belfast? — I am  not  sure. 

3105.  There  is  water  connection? — There  may  be  a 


service. 

3105a.  With  an  equal  mileage  rate,  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  railway  companies  having  that  to 
compete  with  the  sea? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  regular  steam  communication  beteween  Dun- 
dalk and1  Dublin  ? 

3106.  Chairman. — For  my  argument  it  does  not 
matter.  How  would  the  railway  people  compete  with 
the  sea  on  the  coast  if  they  had  equal  mileage  rates  ? — 
The  Harbour  Commissioners  consider  we  have  a right 
to  get  the  traffic  that  is  around  us. 

3106a.  You  are  noW  speaking  of  the  -news  of  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I have  no  personal 
complaint  as  far  as  the  railway  companies  are  con- 
cerned at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  they  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  the  district. 

3107.  Your  Commissioners  complain  that  special 
rates  are  put  in  force  from  competing  points,  and 
that  no  notice  of  these  rates  are  in  the  rate  book.  Do 
you  know  that  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — Yes, 
and  it  has  only  transpired  with  reference  to  these 
special  rates  when  some  competitive  traffic  has  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  it  is  only  on  making  inquiries  we 
find  special  rates  have  been  granted,  and  if  quotations 
for  goods  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed  rate 
which  has  been  reduced,  naturally  there  is  a diversion 
of  trade.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners they  think  that  the  port  affected  by  the  special 
rates  should  he  informed  when  these  rates  are  in 
existence. 

3108.  Although  they  are  only  applicable  from  the 
competing  port? — Yes. 

3109.  But  they  are  given  for  traffic  which  is  at  the 
particular  port  where  the  special  rate  is  put  in  opera- 
tion, and  not  at  Sligo? — But  it  interferes  with  Sligo. 

3110.  Suppose  a steamer  comes  into  Derry,  Dun- 
dalk, or  Dublin,  or  any  other  place,  and  its  cargo 
has  to  be  transhipped,  and  it  is  a grain  ship,  what 
is  the  use,  if  there  is  a special  rate  for  the  cargo,  what 
is  the  use  of  informing  Sligo  what  the  rate  is  in 
operation? — That  is  not  an  example  of  a case  such  as 
I mentioned,  I never  remember  that  to  have  occurred. 

3111.  It  occurs  in  every  port.  Would  the  rate  in 
operation  transfer  traffic  from  any  particular  port  to 
Sligo  ? — I do  not  exactly  follow  the  question.  Would 
you  state  the  point  from  which  the  traffic  would  be 


3112.  Your  point  is,  or  rather  your  views  in  this 
Memorandum  are  that  if  a special  rate  for  any  port  in 
Ireland  is  fixed  for  any  particular  lot  of  traffic  you, 
at  Sligo,  being  a port,  should  be  informed  of  that 
rate? — Only  the  inland  point. 

3113.  It  must  be  inland? — It  might  be  from  port  to 
port. 

3114.  Supposing  it  was  Dublin  to  Limerick  J— Take 
Dublin  to. Derry  or  any  place  where  Sligo:  supplies. 
We  should  be  informed  because  we  might  be  able  to 
quote. 

3115.  Supposing  it, is  for. a special  lot ? — Even  so. 
The  importing  merchant-  at  Sligo  would  be  able  to 
quote  his  customer, . and  he  should  have  a right  to 
quote  even  if  it  was  at  the  lower  rate. 

i.  3116.  I see  you  have  a note  here  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  rebates  are  given  which  do  not  appear 
in  the 'public  rate  book?  ? — That  is  the  .opinion  of  a 
great  many  of  the  Commissioners,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  on  which  any.  evidence  can  be.  forthcoming,  .but 
there  • was  a matter  Reported  to  me  only  within  ' the 


last  few  days  with  reference  to  these  through  rates, 
which  will  show  you  how  they  are  carried  out.  It 
was  a single  lot  of  twenty-five  tons  of  flour  consigned 
from  Belfast  to  Sligo  at  one  of  these  special  rates. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  rate  was  8s.  a ton,  and  I have 
been  informed  (I  am  not  in  a position  to  give  the 
authority,  but  it  is  from  ia  reliable  source,  and  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  it),  it 
Was  stopped  at  Collooney  and  re-transferred  to  send 
to  other  points — a bag  here  and  there. 

3117.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  do  not  mean  a single 
bag? — Parts  of  that  lot. 

3118.  Mr.  Sexton. — Collooney  was  made  the  distri- 
buting place  for  the  sale  ? — Yes,  and  got  the  benefit 
of  the  low  rate  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  be- 
cause no  importer  in  Sligo  or  round  would  know  the 
rate  was  so  low  for  small  lots. 

3119.  Chairman. — How  far  is  Collooney  from  Sligo  ? 
— Seven  miles. 

3119a.  Is  it  a junction? — It  is  a junction,  that 
portion  from  Collooney  to  Sligo  was  utilised  instead 
of  making  another  line  to  Sligo. 

3120.  We*  will  now  get  to  larger  questions  and  the 
general  question? — Before  we  leave  that  question  I 
will  take  another  instance.  A quotation  was  required 
for  100  tons  of  artificial  manure  which  could  be  dis- 
tributed from  the  Pott  of  Sligo  as  well  as  from  the  port 
of  Dublin.  It  was  for  a place  on  the  Collooney  and 
Claremorris  Railway  called  Kiltimagh,  about  half-way 
between  Collooney  and  Claremorris,  a place  in  the 
County  Mayo.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Sligo  ; a rate  was  inquired  for  (this  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway), 
they  were  asked  if  there  was  any  rebate  or  special 
rate  for  these  particular  goods,  and  the  reply  was  the 
rate  was  11s.  per  ton.  A quotation  was  sent  from  Sligo 
based  on  that,  the  carriage  from  Dublin  being  taken 
into  account,  and  afterwards  the  trader  said  he  had 
purchased  cheaper  in  Dublin  and  that  there  was  a low 
rate,  and  it  was  only  after  that,  on  enquiring,  we 
found  that  there  was  a rate  of  8s.  113.  in  force  for 
fifty  ton  lots.  They  were  reminded,  they  were  asked 
if  there  was  a special  rate  in  existence,  and  replied, 
“ I refrained  from  quoting  in  the  first  instance,  as  I 
did  not  think  your  firm  were  quoting  for  Kilkelly.” 

3121.  That  may  have  been  a mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Railway  Company? — Where  could  the  mistake 
be  after  three  different  letters? 

3122.  Oh,  three  different  letters.  Did  they  specify 
the  quantity  ? — No  ; it  specified  goods,  and  asked  if 
there  was  any  special  rate. 

3123.  Did  you  ask  for  fifty  tons  lot? — The  particular 
quantity  was  not  inquired  for,  but  if  there  was  a 
special  rate  that  woluld  naturally  he  for  fifty  tons. 
They  ought  to  have  quoted  for  fifty-ton  lots. 

3124.  Mr.  Acworth. — They  did  ask.  He  was  told, 
first,  six-ton  lots  at  11s.  “ This  rate  will  remain  tem- 
porarily until  the  30th  June,  1904,  and  as  it  is  already 
a reduced  figure  I am  sorry  that  I could  not  think  of 
making  any  further  reduction.”  Thereupon  the  Sligo 
people  wrote:  “We  are  obliged  for  your  letter,”  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  reduction:  below  11s.  per  ton 
for  quantities. 

Chairman. — That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  reply  is : “I  cannot  quote  lower 
than  11s.  for  six-ton  lots  and  over.” 

3125.  Chairman. — Was  the  rate  for  fifty-ton  lots  in 
the  book? — We  went  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  only  reply  was  that  all  these  rates  are 
in  the  book,  but  a trader  would  have  to  go  to  Kilti- 
magh to  inquire  if  the  rate  was  on  the  book. 

3126.  But  the  town  was  Sligo? — No,  it  was  Kilti- 
magh, thirty  miles  off. 

3127.  With  regard  toi  rates  and  charges  is  there  any 
other  point  that  you  wish  to  raise? — I wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I have  no  objection  to  the  local  rates  in 
force  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  or  even 
from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen  or  any  other  place.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  that  a.  change 
in  the  Act  enabled  these  low  rates  to-  be  granted,  and 
whether  it  is  that  the  terminal  charges  are  included  in 
a short  rate  the  same  as  for  200  miles  I do  not  know 
why  there  should  he  • such  disparity.  But  it  is  a 
serious  thing  for  the  port  of  Sligo,  because  the  place 
depends  on  .the  harbour  and  the  local  trade,  and  it 
giyes  employment;  I put  it  that  it  is  not  even  in 
the  interests  of ' the  Companies  that  these  facilities 
should  be  given.  'Take,  the  town  of  Longford  as  an 
example.  There  is  only  a certain  amount  of  Indian 
meal,  used  in  the  , district,  say  2,000- tons,  in  the  twelve 

' months.  No  amount  of  competition  would  increase  it. 
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.and  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  company  to  keep, 
the  full  local  rate  than  to  get  part  at  the  full  rate  and 
a large  portion,  at  quarter  rate.  The  proportion  com- 
ing to  each  of  these  companies  out  of  10s.  would  not 
be  more  than  2s.  or  3s. 

3128.  Now,  Mr.  Jackson,  we  will  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  rates  and  fares.  I think  your  Board  of  Com- 
missioners have  at  various  times  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  some  alteration  in  connection  with  the  railways 
-of  this  country? — Yes,  sir. 

3129.  And  I am  sure  the  Commission  here  would  be 
very  glad;  to  hear  your  views  on  the  subject? — Well, 
the  feeling  in  my  Board  is  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable if  the  various  railway  companies  in  Ireland 
could  be  amalgamated.  They  believe  that  if  that  was 
done  a good  deal  of  the  present  overlapping  and  over- 
competition  would  cease,  and  that  probably  the  whole 
system  would  be  worked  more  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  country  than  in  the  interest  of  the  particular 
ports  where  a particular  line  would  be  situated.  Of 
course,  the  Board  have  not  gone  into  the  financial 
question,  but  they  believe  that  if  one  Board,  even  if 
■that  Board  consists  of  representatives  of  the  various 
railway  companies  in  Ireland  at  present,  with  what 
they  consider  should  be  a supervisory  Board  that  would 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners, and  that  would  be  able  promptly  and 
quickly  to  redress  any  grievances  brought  forward  by 
any  member  of  the  public  or  trader,  and  that  they 
should  have  special  powers  conferred  upon  them  to  en- 
force any  decision  they  might  arrive  at  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  companies. 

3130.  Toi  be  carried  out  by  one  company? — By  one 
company  when  amalgamated.  Practically  they  Have 
adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
.1888,  their  suggestion  being  that  this  supervisory 
Board  should  consist  of  four  special  members,  who 
•should  be  leading  men  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits in  Ireland,  and  if  possible  representing  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  country,  and  men  that  the  public  would 
have  confidence  in.  The  suggestion  they  made  was 
that  their  whole  Time  should  not  be  taken  up,  but 
that  they  should  have  a clerical  staff. 

3131.  A permanent  office,  with  a permanent  staff? — 
Yes.  It  might  be  looked  upon  that  this  woujd  create 
a fresh  Board  in  Ireland,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  you  would  have  only  one  Railway  Company  and 
one  Board  of  Directors  instead  of  the  forty-one  as 
at  present,  and  that  ^this  Board  would  also  take  the 
place  of  the  Railway 'and  Canal  Commissioners  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned.  The  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners,  so  far  as  the  West  of  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, might  as  well  not  be  in  existence,  because  the 
heavy  legal  costs  incurred  by  a trader  who  wishes  to 
appeal  are  prohibitive.  Some  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  some  years  ago,  but  apparently 
their  duty  consists  in  merely  passing  on  the  corres- 
pondence to  the  companies  concerned,  because  nothing 
else  was  done. 

3132.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  of  any 
applications  that  were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
No,  it  is  some  years  since.  That  is  my  recollection 
of  what  was  the  result  at  the  time.  They  said  the 
correspondence  had  been  placed  before  the  companies, 
and  they  simply  sent  the  letters  and  their  replies. 

3133.  The  Commission  may  take  it  from  you  that 
what  you  have  told  us  just  now  fairly  represents  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sligo? — Oh,  yes  ; this 
whole  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  case  I have  alluded  to  also. 

3134.  How  many  Commissioners  have  you  for  Sligo? 
— ’Nineteen  altogether. 

3135.  Representative  men  of  the  place? — Yes ; eight 
are  elected  from  the  housholders  in  the  town ; eight 
are  elected  by  the  traders,  whose  qualification  would 
be  the  dues  paid  by  them  to  the  Board  ; the  Mayor 

. m his  ex-officio  capacity,  and  two  aldermen  returned 
by  the  Corporation. 

3136.  Nominated  by  the  Council  ? — Nominated  by 
the, Sligo  Corporation. 

3137.  That  seems  a fairly  representative  body? — 
It  is,  sir. 

3138.  And  were  they  pretty  unanimous  on  this 
point? — Yes,  there  was  no  dissent.  They  were  most 
anxious  that  their  views  should  be  represented  before 
this  Commission. 

3139.  Was  any  other  scheme  submitted  for  considera- 
tion, besides  this  one  you  have  mentioned? — No,  the 
Commissioners  were  all  of  opinion  that  amalgamation 
"Would  be  a good  thing. 


3140.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  railways?  Nov.  22, 1908. 

— Should  be  worked  in  one  system.  — 

3141.  With  a railway  commission  consisting  of  four  ^r*  Arthur 

members? — Four  members.  It  was  mentioned  in  my  J--p” 

evidence  there  might  be  a representative  of  the  official  ~hairraan  of 
class,  from  the  Government,  but  that  was  in  view  of  Commissioners, 
the  necessity  there  might  be  of  providing  public  money  gligo. 

for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  amalgamation. 

3142.  Had  your  Commissioners  before  them  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidy  or  bounty? — No;  they  did!  not  go 
into  the  financial  question  at  all. 

3143.  I think  the  Commissioners  also  considered  a propose(i 
plan  of  a new  line  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran? — Yes.  Railway  from 
They  have  been  trying  for  the  last  fifteen  years  to  Sligo  to 

get  a connection  made.  Bundoran. 

3144.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  two  places  ? 

— Twenty-five  miles. 

3145  And  what  is  the  population  of  Bundoran? — 

That  I am  not  sure  of.  It  is  a sea-side  resort — a 
floating  population. 

3146.  What  sort  of  a district  does  it  run  through- 
agricultural  ? — Yes ; but  part  of  the  district  is  very 
poor.  It  is  through  the  villages  of  Drumcliff  Grange, 

Tullaghan,  and  ClifEoney.  There  are  nine  Congested 
Districts  en  route — five  in  the  County  Leitrim  and 
four  in  the  County  Sligo.  A great  portion  of  the  people 
earn  their  living  by  fishing,  and  there  is  a very  good 
harbour  at  Mullaghmore,  but  as  the  place  is  eighteen 
miles  from  railway  communication  at  Sligo  the  fish 
is  of  very  little  value,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  Sligo.  There  are  also,  in  the 
parish  of  Grange,  thirteen  fairs  held  annually,  and 
two  in  Camey  and  Raughley.  At  present  there  are 
about  800  tons  of  fish  caught  and  distributed  from  the 
district.  Some  of  it  is  sent  away,  when  it  can  be  got 
in  in  time  for  the  trains.  At  Mullaghmore  they  get 
large  numbers  of  lobsters,  and  in  addition  they  manu- 
facture about  600  tons  of  kelp. 

3147.  That  is  for  manure? — No:  it  is  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. 

3148.  Do  you  know  what  population  would  be  served 
by  this  proposed  railway — about  ? — I have  not  got  the 
particulars ; but  it  is  the  only  unconnected  link  in  the 
whole  coast  line,  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran.  A great 
many  tourists  who  come  to  Bundoran  would  naturally 
come  on  to  Sligo  and  Connemara  if  there  was  railway 
communication. 

3149.  There  is  not  a sufficient  inducement  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  make  the  railway? — I am  afraid 
not  at  present.  It  is  a very  poor  district.  The  pas- 
senger traffic,  taken  from  actual  statistics,  would  re- 
present 7,000  to  8,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  mar- 
ket days.  It  would  be  about  five  times  that  number 
over,  say,  half  the  distance — that  is  persons  coming 
from  Grange  on  the  one  side  to  Sligo  or  Bundoran  on 
the  other. 

3150.  What  is  the  other  railway  connection  you  Proposed1 
suggest? — It  is  to  Arigna.  There  are  two  schemes  Railway  from 
which  have  been  put  before  the  Government  quite  Collooney  to 
recently.  One  is  a connection  the  Sligo  Harbour  Arigna. 

Board  is  in  favour  of,  from  Collooney  to  Arigna  via 
Riverstown  and  Ballyfaman.  The  distance  is  twenty- 

two  miles  from  Collooney  to  Arigna. 

3151.  Is  there  anything  at  Arigna  ? — Coal  mines 
At  present  they  take  out  about  100,000  tons.  The 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  use  the  coal,  which  is 
carted  from  the  mines  to  the  station  at  Arigna. 

3152.  There  is  a station  there? — Yes;  the  terminus  Arigna 
of  the  railway  from  Belturbet  to  Arigna.  It  is  be-  Collieries, 
lieved  the  coal  could  be  used  at  Sligo  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

3153.  Is  it  a house  or  steam  coal? — Steam  coal. 

It  is  used  by  the  Railway  Company  there,  and  it  is 
stated  by  them  that  it  is  better  than  Welsh  coal  for 
( heir  purpose. 

3154.  Sligo  would  be  a good  market? — Yes.  The 

east  coast  is  where  the  coal  can  be  imported  to  from 
the  English  or  Scotch  ports,  but  it  is  360  miles  from 
England  to  Sligo,  and  300  from  the  Scotch  ports,  so 
that  there  would  be  a good  demand  for  that  coal  2 it 
could  be  brought  to  Sligo. 

3155.  Is  the  output  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — The 
difficulty  at  present  is  the  want  of  railway  communica- 
tion from  the  mines  of  Arigna. 

3156.  This  extension  from  Arigna  to  Sligo  would 
open  up  a new  market  ? — It  would. 

3157.  Is  there  any  estimate  made  as  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  there? — I think  the  quantity  is  inexhaustible. 

It  has  never  properly  been  opened  up. 
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m IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe 

3158.  You  spoke  about  equal  mileage  rates? — I did 
not  use  tbe  -word  “equal.”  It  was  mileage  rates. 
My  own  view  about  the  matter  is  that  I think  the 
question  would  be  not  so  much  equal  mileage  rates  as 
rates  that  would  ;be  fair.  In  other  words,  the  rates 
that  were  in  existence  before  the  last  change  took  place 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

3159.  The  present  mileage  rates  are  in  proportion 
to  the  distance? — Not  altogether.  From  a long  dis- 
tance point  the  rates  are  much  lower. 

3160.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  is  much  lower  in  carrying  a long  distance  than 
a short  one  ? — That  may  be.  It  is  a general  fact. 

3161.  Are  you  in  favour  of  these  equal  mileage 
rates? — Personally  I am  not.  It  might  not  work  out 
fair  towards  the  companies. 

3162.  Are  not  the  disadvantages  which  you  speak 
of  with  respect  to  the  port  of  Sligo,  and  to  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  import  goods  through  Sligo  for  dis- 
tribution within  a radius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
shared  equally  by  many  other  ports  in  Ireland? — I 
cannot  say,  because  the  situation  of  a western  port 
is  entirely  different  to  an  east  coast  port,  where  the 
distance  is  shorter. 

3163.  Under  natural  conditions  would  not  you  expect 
to  find — the  sea  carriage  being  so  much  cheaper  than 
railway  carriage  and  the  coast  of  Ireland  being  pro 
vided  with  a number  of  suitable  ports — that  the  natu- 
ral inlet  and  outlet  would  be  through  the  ports,  and  not 
that  traffic  should  be  brought  all  the  way  across 
country  from  Dublin? — That  is  my  point.  The  Dublin 
millers  and  importers  feel  exactly  as  we  do. 

3164.  Isn’t  that  part  of  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  present  working  of  the  Irish  railways,  and  which 
compel  them,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  they 
have  to  maintain,  to  divert  traffic  from  the  natural 
channels  in  order  to  make  a living? — That  is  the 
reason  we  are  in  favour  of  amalgamation.  I am 
quite  sure  they  have  to  do  that  in  the  interests  of  their 
shareholders. 

3165.  In  the  interest  of  existence  ? — Yes. 

3165a.  And  whether  amalgamation  is  coupled  with 
State  purchase  or  not,  that  competition,  which  is 
injurious  to  local  districts,  would  cease? — That  is  my 
opinion. 

3166.  And  that  traffic  would  flow  in  its  natural 
channel? — That  is  my  point,  but  in  making  it  I do 
not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  companies. 

3167.  With  reference  to  the  view  of  the  Allport 
Commission,  I think  the  Board  which  that  Commis- 
sion contemplated  was  a Board  which  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  .Commission  as  re- 
gards complaints  and  general  investigation  of  the 
mangement  of  Irish  railways,  and  which  also  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  power  to  decide  on  what  terms 
the  amalgamation  should  be  carried  out? — I am  not 
certain  it  went  that  far. 

3168.  Yes;  I have  the  report  here? — Well,  that 
would  be  a very  fair  solution. 

3169.  You  would  be  of  opinion  such  a Board  should 
be  given  the  power  to  decide  upon  what  terms  amal- 
gamation should  be  carried  out — have  you  considered 
that? — I have  not  considered  it. 

3170.  The  Allport  Commission  contemplated  asking 
for  a State  credit? — Yes. 

3171.  And  further,  they  also  contemplated  that  the 
State  should  provide  a guarantee  for  a number  of 
years,  to  provide  the  shareholders  against  any  possible 
loss.  That  was  part  of  the  recommendations.  Is  that 
the  view  of  the  Harbour  Commissioners  ? — That  has 
not  been  considered  either,  but  I am  sure  the  matter 
should  not  present  any  great  difficulty  in  amalgama- 
tion as  regards  the  existing  lines  and  the  shareholders. 

3172.  Did  your  Board  consider  the  question  of  either 
a State  purchase — I mean  an  English  Government 
purchase — of  the  railways,  and  either  managing  them 
directly  or  handing  them  over  to  an  Irish  local  autho- 
rity ? — The  question  of  a State  purchase  was  not  con- 
sidered, as  it  was  feared  the  purchase  would  be  ham- 
pered with  too  many  rules  and  regulations,  like  the 
post  office,  and  that  there  might  be  too  much  difficulty 
in  getting  redress  in  small  matters. 

3173.  Did  they  consider  an  Irish  authority  pur- 
chasing the  railways? — They  considered  the  scheme 
I have  put  forward.  They  assumed  that  the  Board 
selected  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  country  at 
large. 

3174.  That  Board  of  the  Allport  Commission  were 
not  to  be  given  any  power  in  the  management  of  the 
railways.  They  were  intended  more  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  and  so  on, 


and  to  fix  the  terms  of  amalgamation? — Yes,  but  w® 
considered  if  such  a Board  were  sitting  in  Dublin 
and  dealing  with  the  complaints  as  to  working  of  the 
traffic,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  one  amalgamated  company  in  line. 

3175.  You  would  have  the  best  men  you  could  get  to 
work  the  railways? — Yes,  and  subject  to  Parliament. 

3176.  I suppose  you  did  not  exclude  any  future  de- 
cision in  favour  of  State  purchase  or  of  purchase  by 
an  Irish  authority,  if  that  can  be  shown  to  be  more 
advantageous? — There  was  an  objection  to  State  pur- 
chase on  the  grounds  I have  given. 

3177.  They  would  rather  favour  an  Irish  body 
purchasing  the  railways  on  Irish  security  ? — That  has 
not  been  considered. 

. 3178.  Do  you  think  they  would  perhaps  consider  such 
an  idea  if  it  was  brought  before  them  ? — If  it  was  a. 
Board  that  would  command  the  confidence  of  the 
community  as  a whole,  I daresay  they  would  be  in 
favour  of  it. 

3179.  Can  you  say  what  the  estimated  cost  of  that 
line  from  Sligo  to  Bundoran  was? — We  have  esti- 
mated it  would  cost  £7,000  per  mile,  broad  gauge. 
That  would  bring  it  up  to  about  £160,000. 

3180.  And  would  the  baronies  be  prepared  to 
guarantee  that? — The  districts  in  which  it  passes 
through  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  exceedingly 
poor.  When  the  matter  was  brought  up  prominently 
a few  years  ago,  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
wrote  saying  they  would  agree  to  work  the  line  if  it 
was  constructed. 

3181.  Subsequently  they  receded  from  that  position  ? 
Not  from  that  particular  line,  not  that  I know  of. 

3182.  Chairman. — Did  they  agree  to  work  it  at  a 
percentage  ? — No,  they  would  take  over  the  line  :f  it 
was  constructed. 

3183.  On  what  terms? — Take  the  risk,  if  the  line 
was  constructed  by  someone  else. 

3184.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe.— By  a Government. 
Grant? — A Government  grant. 

3185.  The  present  station  at  Arigna  is  four  miles 
from  the  coal  mines?  Between  three  and  four. 

3186.  And  you  say  the  coal  is  used  by  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  Railway? — Yes. 

3187.  Is  it  used  by  the  Great  Northern  at  Bel- 
turbet? — Not  that  I am  aware  of,  but  there  is  a fair 
quantity  of  the  coal  sent  to  the  various  unions,  and 
they  mix  it  with  other  descriptions  of  coal. 

3188.  Is  it  a coal  like  the  Kilkenny  coal  ? — I am 
not  aware. 

3189.  Is  it  a hard  anthracite  coal? — It  is  of  that 
description. 

3190.  If  you  had  a railway  you  consider  a great 
deal  of  it  would  go  through  Sligo  by  sea? — It  would 
bring  it  into  the  Sligo  district,  and  it  might  by  de- 
grees take  the  place  of  the  English  coal  used  there. 
We  have  several  public  buildings,  like  the  asylum,, 
but  when  the  cost  of  carriage  is  considered  it  is  pro- 
hibitive as  compared  with  Scotch  and  English  coal. 
I do  not  think  it  is  a coal  which  of  itself  would  be 
suitable  for  house  coal. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

3191.  You  have  told  us  the  constitution  of  the  Har- 
bour Boand.  Where  does  it  get  its  revenue? 
— Solely  from  dues  on  goods  imported1  and  upon 
the  ships  carrying  them.  The  present  debt  of  the 
Harbour  Board  consists  of  something  about  £56,000. 
Up  to  this  the  Board  has  been  able  to  pay  its  way 
and  to  make  improvements  and  carry  out  maintenance 
works  which  were  very  important.  Practically  up  to 
£100,000  was  spent  upon  the  port,  but  that  includes 
maintenance  as  well  as  new  works.  In  the  past  year 
or  two,  mainly  owing  to  the  competition  that  has  set 
in  the  dredging  apparatus  has  had  to  be  laid  up  and 
no  improvements  have  taken  place. 

3192. "  What  about  your  debt? — We  are  paying  our 
interest. 

3193.  But  you  cannot  maintain  your  port? — Well, 
we  cannot  undertake  any  new  work,  and  if  the  re- 
ceipts continue  to  fall  we  will  be  able  to  do  no- 
maintenance work. 

3194.  What  happens  is,  you  are  paying  your  debt,, 
and  you  are  scamping  maintenance  ? — Yes. 

3195.  Do  you  do  any  direct  importation  of  foreign- 
stuff?— Yes,  very  largely. 

3196.  Do  you  get  any  grain  ships  ? — Yes,  very  large- 
skips — up  to  5,000  tons.  That  is  in  recent  years, 
after  the  Board  have  spent  all  this  money  in  deepen- 
ing the  river. 

3197.  Do  you  get  anything  but  grain? — From 
foreign  ports,  nothing  but  grain,  and  timber  and 
sugar  from  Hamburgh. 
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3198.  The  change  you  speak  of  is  the  Great 
Southern  getting  possession  of  the  Collooney  and 
•Claremorris  Railway  ? — Yes. 

3199.  And  they  have  got  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim? — 
No, -it  is  an  independent  company. 

3200.  You  spoke  of  the  rates  from  Belfast  to  Long- 
ford?—I will  give  you  the  rates  from  Belfast  to 
Enniskillen;  from  Enniskillen  to  Collooney;  and 
from  Collooney  to  Longford. 

3201.  Do  you  know  if  the  traffic  in  dead  meat  goes 
that  way? — Oh,  yes. 

3202.  You  said  that  each  port  had  a natural  right 
-to  the  radius  round  it?  Yes,  that  is  the  natural 
thing. 

3203.  Sligo,  of  course,  in  the  nature  of  things  has 
only  a somewhat  poor  district  behind  it.  It  cannot 
ever  have  a frequent  service  such  as  Belfast  or  even 
Derry  has? — No,  we  cannot  get  a daily  steamer  service. 

3204.  What  will  the  trader  say.  You  deprive  him 
of  his  trade  through  Belfast  and  Derry,  where  he  can 
get  a daily  service  all  the  year  by  a different  route  ?— 
You  are  speaking  of  sea  routes.  Of  course  we  have 
almost  as  good  facilities  by  sea  as  from  Belfast  or 
Derry. 

3205.  You  can  only  get  sailings  by  sea  once  or 
twice  a week  ? — Yes. 

3206.  Have  the  railways  put  up  the  rates  from  Glas- 
gow or  Liverpool?— I am  not  speaking  of  through 
rates,  but  of  the  price  in  the  country  itself.  I don’t 
refer  to  any  steamboat  rates,  but  solely  to  inland 
rates— a question  of  from  point  to  point  inside  the 
four  comers  of  Ireland. 

3207.  I don’t  quite  follow  what  that  means.  I’m 
sorry  but  I don’t  quite  follow  it?— I mean  that  we 
•consider  that  upon  the  figures  I have  given  you  that 
there  is  a discrepancy. 

3208.  Yes  ? — And  we  say  that  that  should  not  exist. 

3209.  Would  you  explain  what  you  think  ought  to 

be  done? — We  have  special  rates 

3210.  How  do  you  think  the  rates  ought  to  be  ad- 
justed ? — Up  to  five  or  six  years  ago,  before  the  com- 
petitive through  rates  were  issued,  we  got  a fair 
®hare  of  the  trade,  and  there  were  no  complaints 
from  the  public.  It  was  not  a question  of  creating  a 
monopoly.  The  moment  we  go  fifty  miles  one  way 
we  meet  one  centre,  and  then  there  is  Belfast,  and  by 
water  traders  have  an  opportunity  of  transacting  busi- 
ness with  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  We  contend  that 
tUe  special  through  rates  in  connection  with  the  country 
should  not  be  as  low  as  they  are,  but  should  be  at  a 
rate  which  would  enable  us  to  do  trade  in  our  dis- 
trict. 

3211.  It  is  practically  a special  through  distance 
rate  round  by  Limerick  ?— No,  it  does  not  touch 

ri,  **  Vla  CWlooneyi  and  Claremorris. 

3212.  That  is  the  Midland  Great  Western?— The 
Great  Northern,  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  and  Midland 
threat  Western,  starting  from  any  point  to  Clare- 
morris, and  from  Belfast  by  special  rates  into  Clare- 
morris and  Tuam. 

3213.  By  Enniskillen? — Yes. 

1 understood  your  objections  were 
•to  the  Great  Southern  rates  ?— That  was  another  case 
1 referred  to  of  the  Great  Southern. 

..„321x',YesA  *ith  reSard  to  Great  Southern?— If 
you  take  Belfast  as  a distributing  centre,  go  to 
Collooney  and  follow  the  red  line  which  is  part  of 
the  Great  Southern.  Our  objection  is  that  the  traffic 
>s  brought  away  and  carried  past  Collooney  and  all 
that  district  which  should  be  supplied  from  Sligo. 

That  is  practically  that  the  Great  Southern 

Sd  SSIS  ern  a"  ioini”g  h‘ndB  °"r  mn° 

rf3™7'  It  of  the  previous  centre 

Sm,K™,t5r  Jy,  !“??  carnal  partly  by  .the  Great  : 
Wlrem  round  by  Limerick  1-Ho,  it  never  interfered 
W1tn  us  to  the  same  extent. 

Irmf1,!8-' 70Ur  vixew  is  *hat  the  through  rates— the 
norfiniS?anv  rates— ought  to  be  brought  into  pro- 
p mto  a fairer  proportion. 

lecTr,£‘Lle,m°re  ",S°“Me  Proportion  to  the 
S'  & suggest  equal  mileage!— No. 
rmrSonrtlelLTes  tI“>  flat  ovist,  is 

■diS  * “erence  that  ought  to  be  re-  < 

•Set  m l ?“  e?alIe,  "s  lo  8e*  o»*  trade.  , 

~“at  is  what  the  case  comes  to?— Yes. 
oat  1 ^anted  *°  ask  you  a question  about  the  i 
t0  °f  Messrs-  Pollex fens — where  is  i 
ivukelly  ?— It  is  a village  close  to  the  railway  station  1 


at  Kiltimagh  on  the  Collooney  and  Claremorris  line.  22  inofi 

3225.  It  is  practically  at  the  station  ?-Yes,  the  12 


place  is  six  miles  from  that.  ' Mr.  Arthur 

3226.  Is  it  to  the  east  or  west? — Of  that  I am  not  Jackson,  .T.P„ 

sure.  Chairman, 

3227.  I am  asking  because  I see  that  the  Midland  Harb°ur. 

is  not  very  far  off  ?— Yes,  Ballyhaunis  comes  close  to  Commissioners, 
it.  It  is  between  Kiltimagh  and  Ballyhaunis,  so  it  & ,g0‘ 
would  be  east. 

3228.  It  is  equidistant  or  something  like  it  from 
the  Midland  and  the  Great  Southern  ? — That  is  so. 

3229.  To  cut  the  whole  story  short,  it  comes  to  this, 
that  the  rate  of  11s.  was  not  available  for  traffic 
carried  for  Kiltimagh  proper,  but  it  was  meant  for 
traffic  earned  to  Kiltimagh  on  condition  that  it  was 
going  to  Kilkelly  ?— Yes,  if  anyone  required  a rate  to 
Kiltimagh  itself  it  was  different.  Kilkelly  of  the  two 
places  is  the  most  important. 

3230.  The  only  assumption  one  makes  is  that  it  Full 

was  done  because  Kilkelly  was  a competitive  point  disclosure  of 
and  might  be  reached  by  the  Midland  and  the  other  a!1  existing 
could  not  ?— My  objection  was  not  to  the  reduction  of  rates  re4uired- 
the  rate — that  might  have  been  necessary  for  com- 
petitive purposes — but  that  we  could  not  get  in- 
formation when  we  asked. 

3231.  The  information  was  not  given  because  the 
figures  are  not  regularly  put  into  operation  like  other 
railway  rates.  I see  the  Goods  Manager  of  the  Great 
Southern  says  in  his  letter,  “ I refrained  from  quoting 
in  the  first  instance,  as  I did  not  think  vour  firm  were 
trading  with  Kilkelly.”  I call  Mr.  Balfour  Browne’s 
attention  to  it.  He  knows.  I don’t  suppose  the 
company  justify  it. 

3232.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.e. — I don’t  justify 
it  at  all.  Of  course,  competition  does  justify  a lower- 
ing of  rates,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  official  has 
tried  to  take  away  traffic  from  the  Midland  and  put 
it  on  the  other  line. 

3233.  Mr.  Acworth. — Forgetting  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  make  any  such  difference  of  charge.  I 
think  it  is  clearly  a case  of  that  kind. 

3234.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— It  was  regrettable 
■and  at  was  withdrawn  at  once.  I don’t  justify  it  at 

3235  Mr.  Acworth.— Was  that  ever  in  the  rate-book 
in  Dublin? 

3236.  Mr.  Balfowr  Browne,  k.c. — I am  not  sure.  I 
■am  told  it  was. 

3237.  Mr.  Acworth. — Was  there  a condition  attached 
to  it  for  traffic  going  through  the  station  to  Kil- 
kelly ? 

3238.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  not  sure 
but  I will  find  out. 

3239.  Mr  Acworth. — Ask  your  General  Manager  to 
find  out.  I should  like  to  clear  that  up  ; it  does  not 
look  right. 

3240.  Examination  continued  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

Bundoran  has  a railway  already?— It  has,  from  Bel- 
fast and  Derry. 

3241.  And  from  Enniskillen  ? — Yes. 

Si;wf2'+iA  BllI}doran  and  Sligo  railway  would  give  Proposed 
bhgo  the  pull  oyer  Enniskillen  ?— Enniskillen  is  Sligo  and 
an  inland  town ; Sligo  is  a port.  Bundoran  is  on  the  Bundoran  line, 
sea  but  no  boat  can  go  into  it.  That  difficulty  is  at 
Ballyshannon.  There  is  a port,  but  it  is  prohibitive 
for  vessels  except  of  a small  class,  and  at  great  risk 
they  trade.  The  Commissioners  of  Sligo  think  that 
ni  a place  only  twenty-four  miles  away  and  of  great 
MVoHznce,  they  ought  to  have  a look  in  at  the  traffic. 

3243.  I was  only  wondering  what  Enniskillen  would 
say?  It  is  an  inland  town,  and  is  supplied  from 
Sligo. 

3244.  Bundoran  then  has  Enniskillen  as  its  market 
centre?— No,  it  is  more  a question  of  Derry  and  Bel- 
fast. 

3245.  But  for  shipping  purposes,  and  as  a market 
centre,  would  not  Enniskillen  be  the  place? — No  I 
don’t  think  so ; it  is  a long  distance. 


don’t  think  so  ; it  i: 


3247.  Mr.  A cworth . —As  to  Arigna,  you  must  get  Collooney  to 

•a  considerable  revenue  from  the  coal  steamers  coming  Ariima  line 
into  Sligo  Harbour? — Yes.  b 

3248.  If  you  develop  the  coal  from  Arigna  will  it 
help  the  Commissioners  ?— To  a small  extent.  The 
traffic  we  would  get  from  .Sligo  into  that  district  has 
to  go  by  the  Midland  to  Dromod  and  come  down  by 
Belturbet.  The  district  we  would  open  up  would 
more  than  compensate  us.  The  dues  on  coal  are 
nominal,  but  the  dues  on  feeding  stuffs  would  more 
than  compensate  us. 
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3249.  You  have  mot  considered  the  question  of 
finance.  You  will  remember  I asked  Mr.  Goodbody 
a question  as  to  where  the  limit  of  control  is  going 
to  be  if  the  Government  take  a hand  ? — 'The  Board  to 
fee  established  here,  which  I would  look  on  as  more  or 
less  a local  or  national  Board,  under  the  circumstances 
that  I have  given,  that  it,  subject  to  Parliament, 
would  have  very  large  powers. 

3250.  You  say  in  your  proof:  “The  State  at  the 
time  of  the  amalgamation  should  fix  the  legal  rates 
to  be  charged  on  goods  and  passengers  by  the  united 
company,  and  have  power  to  revise  the  rates  from 
time  to  time.”  Will  you  explain  that? — It  was  con- 
sidered that  if  the  amalgamation  took  place,  if  the 
present  disparity  in  rates  was  to  cease,  the  rates  would 
all  require  to  be  revised,  not  necessarily  lowered,  but 
in  cases  where  it  would  be  shown  to  be  an  advantage 
to  a district  to  make  changes,  we  considered  that  with 
one  company  a great  saving  would  be  effected  by 
having  only  one  Board  instead  of  a number.  It 
might  be  possible  where  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
rates  ought  to  be  altered  to  do  so  without  financial 
loss.  But  if  the  amalgamation  from  the  share- 
holders’ point  of  view,  or  the  company’s  point 
of  view,  should  require  subsidy  is  should  be 
done  by  the  Government,  and  they  would  be  re- 
presented on  that  Board  in  Dublin. 

3251.  You  would  not  think  it  fair — these  companies 
are  operating  under  rates  fixed  -as  recently  as  ’92  after 
careful  consideration,  and  they  put  money  into  the 
concerns  on  the  faith  of  those  rates— you  would  not 
think  it  reasonable  to  reduce  the  income  by  reducing 
these  rates  seriously  ? — No,  unless  it  could  be  shown 
that  there  would  not  be  a loss,  they  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  My  contention  is — I have  tried  to 
explain  that  the  changes  I have  suggested  would  not 
mean  any  loss  to  the  company  looking  after  that  dis- 
trict. In  many  cases  they  have  to  be  taking  sacrificial 


3252.  The  present  law  may  protect  Sligo  already. 
You  might  get  it  proved  that  the  rates  to  Belfast  show 
undue  preference  at  present? — If  you  had  a body 
easy  of  access  !bo  deal  with  these  matters  fairly  a 
great  deal  of  the  present  agitation  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

3253.  Supposing  that  the  Board  you  describe  de- 
sired to  reduce  the  rates,  and  the  companies  said  it 
would  be  serious,  and  the  Government  said,  “We  don’t 
think  you  would  lose  any  money,”  would  not  it  be 
reasonable  for  the  -Government  to  give  a guarantee  to 
the  company  ? — I see  no  objection,  if  money  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  vested  interests  as  there  are  at  present. 
There  is  a good  deal  due  to  Ireland  from  England 
yet. 

3254.  -Suppose  the  Government  is  to  give  a guaran- 
tee, what  I want  you  to  help  us  to  see  is  what  control 
ought  the  Government  to  get  in  return? — My  con- 
tention is  that  they  should  be  represented  by  a Com- 
missioner on  this  Board  in  -Dublin,  provided  they 
send  money  here.  That  Board  should  have  the 
supreme  control. 

3255.  Then  must  not  the  Government  guarantee  the 
whole  of  the  revenue? — Not  necessarily. 

3256.  If  the  Commissioner  has  power  to  reduce  the 
rates  to  a quarter? — We  have  Commissioners  who  deal 
with  vested  interests,  and  they  have  full  power. 
Other  properties  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  public  control  policy  is  adopted  it  might 
be  a good  thing.  I don’t  suggest  it. 

3257.  If  you  are  going  to  get  down  the  railway 
revenue  you  ought  to  give  a guarantee  ? — To  whatever 
extent  dt  -might  -be  required.  I have  faith  (that  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  four  Irishmen  not  to  deal 
with  property  in  an  unfair  manner. 

3258.  Oh,  it  might  not  be  unfair ; it  might  be 
highly  right  and  proper  to  cut  the  rates  in  half  ? — I 
don’t  look  on  that  as  a fair  thing  to  do. 

3259.  If  the  shareholders  were  guaranteed  it  would 
be  fair? — If  found  necessary.  If  the  State  were  run- 
ning the  lines  to-morrow  they  would  not  take  the 
action,  you  put  as  a hypothetical  case. 

3260.  If  they  were  wise  enough,  perhaps,  they 
might? — They  run  other  Government  Departments  on 
business  lines,  and  the  same  would  be  in  the  case  of  a 
railway. 

3261.  If  the  State  is  going  to  have  a final  voice  to 
say  what  the  rates  are  to  be  they  .will  have  to  guaran- 
tee the  entire  of  the  capital? — I have  not  thought 
of  it.  I think  any  such  arrangement  could  be 
arrived  at  without  much  difficulty.  I would  not  be 
in  favour  of  any  change  that  would  take  away  the 


interest  of  the  companies  or  of  the  shareholders  if 
some  other  arrangement  could  be  shown  to  be  equally 
good. 

3262.  The  State  is  to  have  the  final  right  as  to.  fix- 
ing rates? — If  someone  is  to  do  it,  I would  leave  it  to- 
the  State. 

3263.  In  the  last  resort  must  not  the  State  and  pot 
the  company  be  responsible  for  the  dividend  ? — If  that, 
follows,  naturally  it  ought  to  be.  I only  want  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  State  control  and  management. 

3264.  You  desire  to  keep  the  thing  in  private  hands,, 
with  the  Government  behind  them  helping  them  for- 
ward ? — Yes. 

3265.  And,  if  necessary,  pushing  them  forward  in 
the  way  they  should  go? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

3266.  Your  suggestion  in  favour  of  mileage  rates- 
does  not  point  to  a rigid  system  ? — No. 

3267.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  an  elastic  system 
of  mileage  rates  on  zones  of  distances  ? — Yes. 

3268.  On  the  principle  of  the  Parliamentary 
schedule  of  rates? — Yes. 

3269.  There  is  a law  in  America  that  you  must  not 
levy  a higher  rate  for  a shorter  than  for  a longer 
distance.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — No,  I was  not. 

3270.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause? — It  would 
come  .in  very  useful  in  our  case. 

3271.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  knows  best  whether  there 
is  such  a law  here.  If  there  were  such  a law  here,  ft 
would  prevent  the  imposition  of  the  rates  you  have 
cited? — It  would. 

3272.  You  in  Sligo  have  to  deal  directly  with  two- 
of  the  greater  companies  and  indirectly  with  the 
third? — Yes,  the  Midland  Great  Western,  and  the 
Great  Southern,  and  indirectly  with  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim. 

3273.  Do  these  three,  great  companies  co-operate 
in  the  imposition  of  the  rates  you  consider  destructive 
to  your  port? — Yes,  I assume  they  are  all  in  co- 
operation. 

3274.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  port? — 
It  has  injured  us  in  the  way  I have  stated. 

3275.  It  seems  to  me  from  the  short  study  I have 
been  able  to  give  it  to  be  a very  elaborate  scheme? — 
It  is  a little  unfortunate  that  a company  that  was 
formed  to  benefit  the  district  should  be  used  to  carry 
thirty  or  forty  wagons  a day  going  South  and  North, 
from  which  the  town  and  port  does  not  derive  the 
slightest  benefit. 

3276.  The  scheme  consists  of  three  parts.  First, 
they  carry  traffic  from  Belfast  at  very  low  rates  to  Sligo 
itself  ? — Yes. 

3277.  Flour  a halfpenny  a ton  per  mile  ? — The  rate, 
I think,  I mentioned  was  ten  shillings  to  Collooney. 

3278.  No,  Sligo? — On  the  through  traffic  from 

abroad,  6s.  6 d. 

3279.  About  a halfpenny  a mile.  Have  you  a flour 
milling  industry  in  Sligo? — No,  but  there  is  maize 
grinding. 

3280.  That  is  affected  by  the  system? — Yes,  largely. 

3281.  The  second  part  of  the  scheme  appears  to  be 
the  giving  of  preferential  rates  to  any  towns  within 
what  you  might  call  the  trading  sphere  of  Sligo?— 
Yes. 

3282.  Whether  east  or  south,  or  in  any  direction  ?— 
They  seem  to  be  unduly  low  rates  for  the  distances 
carried. 

3283.  The  third  part  is  when  they  get  back  to  a 
certain  distance  they  maintain  the  ordinary  rates?— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

3284.  The  scheme  is  so  elaborate  that  it  can  have 
but  one  purpose,  to  get  into  the  port  of  Belfast,  ajid 
thence  by  rail,  traffic  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
Sligo? — That  is  quite  so. 

3285.  Another  object  would  be  to  carry  goods  so 
cheaply  from  Belfast  to  Sligo  that  you  could  not  on 
commercial  principles  import  the  same  goods  into 
Sligo? — That  is  the  difficulty,  and,  as  I mentioned 
before,  if  it  went  on  the  same  rate  as  at  present  it 
would  have  the  effect  that  the  port  would  not  be 
maintained.  Foreign  vessels  could  not  come  into  it 
at  all,  and  it  would  become  simply  a district  supplied 
by  a railway  line.  We  have  been  spending  £8,000' 
a year  in  labour.  That  is  a serious  loss  to  the  town ; 
a town  in  a Congested  District  in  the  extreme  West 
that  has  been  considered  by  various  Governments  as 
requiring  help  instead  of  being  injured. 

3286.  The  third  effect  is  that  when  they  reach  a 
certain  point  they  depart  from  the  ordinary  scale  of 
rates  and  give  preferential  rates  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  Sligo  in  order  that  if  you  were  able  to  resist  the 
rate  to  Sligo  you  should  not  be  able  to  sell  at  towns 
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along  the  railway? — Yes,  at  towns  at  a distance  of 
fourteen  and  fifteen  miles  we  have  to  pay  high  local 
irates. 

3287.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a more  unfair  match 
ithan  David  against  Goliath  ? — Yes. 

3288.  These  three  companies  against  you? — Yes. 

3289.  These  three  great  companies  against  one  little 
port ; it  appears  obvious  that  this  system  could  be 
pursued  to  a point  at  which  the  import  trade  of  Sligo, 
and  its  trade  with  the  surrounding  country  would 
ultimately  cease? — That  is  what  I fear,  sir,  will  be  the 
ultimate  result.  Ours  is  the  only  port  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  that  for  seme  time,  and  up  to  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  not  only  able  to  pay  its  way,  but  to 
-improve,  but  I regret  to  say  that  it  lias  met  with  a 
■sudden  reversal,  and  instead  of  improving  its  trade 
Is  now  decreasing. 

3290.  An  active,  thriving,  businesslike  town,  like 
Sligo,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  must  have,  you  would 
think,  some  rights  even  against  these  so-called  com- 
mercial principles? — That  is  our  feeling. 

3291.  Arid  lest  the  point  of  total  destruction  should 
■be'  reached  there  should  be  some  bounds  which  the 
companies  should  not  exceed? — That  is  my  object  in 
being  here  to-day,  to  see  if  something  could  be  done 
In  that  way. 

3292.  These  rates  deserve  a moment’s  notice.  I 
have  just  been  looking  at  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 
They  carry  flour  from  Belfast  to  Sligo  at  about  one  half- 
penny per  ton  per  mile,  from  Belfast  to  Longford  at 
two-thirds  of  a penny,  Belfast  to  Collooney  two-thirds 
of  a penny,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  outward  journey 
from  Sligo  to  Longford  the  charge  is  a penny  and  one- 
third  per  ton  per  mile,  to  Enniskillen  two  pence,  or 
one  penny  and  two-thirds.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
they  give  rates  into  Sligo,  into  the  trading  sphere  of 
;Sligo,  the  ordinary  or  established  trading  sphere  of 
Sligo,  two  or  three  times  as  low  as  the  ordinary  rates 
which  they  give  to  the  towns  outside  that  sphere  of 
trading? — Relatively  that  is  how  it  works  out. 

3293.  You  are  absolutely  at  their  mercy,  unless 
some  change  is  effected  ? — That  is  it ; we  have  no 
redress. 

3294.  When  railways  compete  with  each  other,  when 
two  railways  run  between  the  same  point,  they  arrange 
the  matter,  and  allow  the  shorter  route  to  rule  the 
rate  ? — Yes. 

3295.  The  one  is  long,  and  the  other  short,  but  the 
shorter  rules  the  rate? — Yes,  it  must  be  so. 

3296.  That  is  an  absolute  necessity? — Yes,  because 
the  other  company  would  get  nothing  otherwise. 

3297.  It  is  inevitable  ; does  that  afford  any  justifica- 
tion, do  you  think,  for  extinguishing  your  port? — 
I don’t  think  so.  Only  as  long  as  they  have  the 
powers  to  do  it  we  cannot  prevent  them  doing  it,  but 
there  is  no  reason  as  to  the  disparity  between  the 
Tates  inward,  and  outward. 

3298.  Do  you  think  that  the  necessary  result  of  rail- 
way competition  between  two  competing  points  affords 
any  argument  with  regard  to  sea  competition? — No, 

I do  not. 

3299.  You  have  said  that  special  rates  were  made 
from  competing  points,  but  that  no  notice  is  given  of 
them  : do  you  think  there  should  be  some  special 
notice  in  addition  to  the  record  in  the  rate  book  ? — In 
•the  case  of  a rate  being  given  to  a town  in,  say,  the 
tfiigo  district,  or  within  a certain  radius  of,  say,  the 
i own  of  Sligo,  I think  that  in  addition  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fact  in  the  rate  book,  that  some  notice 
shnunl  be  given  to  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  so  that 
the  importer  in  Sligo  would  be  in  a position  to  know 
the  rate.  It  only  sometimes  afterwards  transpires  by 
someone  giving  information. 

3300.  If  you  had  a unified  system  of  railways  under 
a public  authority,  undoubtedly  such  notice  would  he 
given? — There  would  not  be  the  same  necessity  for 
cutting  up  traffic. 

3301.  Probably  under  a public  authority  the  rates 
to  be  levied  on  the  railways  would  be  harmonised  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  port  ? — Yes,  they  would  be. 

3302.  Why  do  you  not  go  for  a public  authority  for 
the  ownership  of  railways?— I am  going  for  a public 
authority.  The  only  difficulty  is  where  Government 
money  would  be  required. 

3303!  But  Government  money  must  come  out.  of  the 
revenues  of  Ireland? — But,  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
come  from  the  Treasury,  even  though  the  • people 
supply  the  Treasury. 

. 3304.  But  the  Treasury  keep  a strict  account  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  various  countries,  and  they 
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take  very  good  care  that  Ireland  shall  get  nothing  back 
except  out  of  what  she  has  contributed,  nay  more,  that 
there  will  be  a balance  left  for  Imperial  purposes? — 
I have  not  considered  that  point,  but  I say  if  the 
authority  was  such  as  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  whcle  country  I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

3305.  You  would  favour  it? — I' would. 

3306.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Jackson,  if  the  loss  to  be  en- 
tailed on  the  railway  companies,  by  reduction  of  their 
rates,  were  to  be  made  good  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Ireland,  should  you  have  any  objection  that  an  autho- 
rity created  by  Parliament  to  act,  through  the  will  of 
the  electors  of  Ireland,  should  be  placed  in  control  of 
the  railway  system? — Well,  I should  say  not. 

3307.  We  have  advanced  a great  deal  since  the  All- 
part  Commission  of  1888  ? — We  have,  but  there  is 
something  to  be  done  still. 

3308.  The  principle  of  control  and  administration  by 
those  who  pay  the  money  is  much  more  fully  recog- 
nised than  at  that  date? — Yes,  I quite  agree  with  you. 

3309.  It  only  requires  scene  further  extension  of 
that  principle  to  deal  very  effectively  with  the  ques- 
tion ? — If  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  by  public 
control,  and  free  from  abuse,  and  free  from  partiality 
to  one  district  of  the  country  more  than  another,  I 
don’t  see  why  anyone  should  object. 

3310.  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  to  prevent 
Parliament  from  inserting  in  any  statute  creating  such 
an  authority  provisions  that  would  give  ample  security 
such  as  you  want? — I should  say  not,  hut  what  I want 
is,  that  no  matter  what  the  authority  might  be,  County 
Councils,  as  I saw  suggested,  or  any  other  body,  that 
men  of  the  type  suggested  in  my  evidence  should  be 
elected,  not  from  politics,  or  any  other  point  of  view, 
but  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  with  a 
view  to  its  development. 

3311.  Suppose  Parliament  created  an  authority,  and 
that  authority  could  satisfy  Parliament,  as  would  have 
to  be  the  case,  that  it  could  give  good  security  for  a 
loan,  either  from  the  Treasury  or  by  borrowing  on  its 
own  part  in  the  open  market,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  afford  a great  security  against  defects  that  would 
adhere  to  any  less  complete  system  ? — Yes,  unless  it 
should  happen  that  the  men  appointed  would  not  be 
the  best  types  for  carrying  on  the  Railway  Companies, 
arid  that  indirectly  loss  might  fall  on  the  ratepayers 
at  large,  who  would  then  have  to  pay. 

3312.  Suppose  the  authority  had  to  act  under  it  a 
number  of  men  who  would  be  the  best  experts  you 
could  find  and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  you 
spoke  of  in  your  evidence,  would  you  then  see  any 
cause  for  apprehension? — Not  the  slightest. 

3313.  If  the  people  of  this  country  provide  the  taxes 
out  of  which  this  subsidy  is  to  be  taken,  we  have,  I 
think  you  will  concur  with  me,  gone  far  past  the  time 
when  the  administration  of  that  money  could  be  re- 
garded as  obviously  satisfactory  because  certain 
officials  were  nominated  by  an  authority  in  London  ?— 
I quite  admit  matters  have  gone  absolutely  beyond 
that  stage. 

3314.  Whm  I jhad  some  connection  with  Sligo 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  you  tried  to  get 
Imperial  aid  out  of  the  Irish  revenue  for  deepening 
your  port,  so  that  large  vessels  could  eome  up? — Yes, 
there  is  a promise  for  that  at  present. 

3315.  How  did  you  succeed? — We  never  got  any- 
thing ; but  there  is  a promise.  I may  perhaps  say 
that  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  occurred  in  my 
time  to  the  West  of  Ireland  was  through  your  own 
action,  solely,  sir,  on  behalf  of  that  district.  It  was 
through  jou  that  the  present  mail  acceleration — the 
limited  mail— was  got.  It  goes  to  Sligo,  and  also  to 
Galway,  Bailina,  and  Westport,  and  it  has  opened 
up  tourist  traffic,  and  has  been  of  great  assistance 
for  business  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
that  in  mv  lifetime  has  ever  been  conferred;  and  I 
think  it  right  to  say  thus  publicly  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you  that,  up  to  the  present  day,  we  might 
be  without  that  service. 

3316.  I did  my  best  for  you  while  I was  there? — 
Yes. 

3317.  After  your  experience  of  the  iron-bound 

Treasury  in  London,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  more 
likely  that  if  an  Irish  body  was  created,  even  with  the 
more"  moderate  financial  resources  that  this  country 
could  supply  that  you  would  have  a better  chance  of 
deepening  your  port  ? — I don  t think  so,  because  I 
don’t  find  the  local  authorities 
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38.  3318.  .Oh,,  but  T am  speaking  of  :a  National -author  ■ 

rity:? — The  local  body-  has  a disinclination  to  spend 
money.  It  has,  it*  good  points,  but  if  a National 
’•>  authority  was  constituted  on  lines  that  the  whole 
community  would  have  confidence  in,  I am  sure  that 
the  case  we  could  make  out-  would  appeal  to  them,, . 
rs’  and  there  would  probably  be  success.  Amongst  the 
difficulties  of  appealing  to  people  in  London  is  this 
that  you  have  to  make  your  case  to  people  who  know 
nothing  about  Ireland,  and  if  you  have  your  case 
made  therp  is  a change  of  Government  or  something 
of  the  sort,  and  you  have  to  go  over  the  whole  thing 
again. 

3319.  If  a general  Irish;  body,  with  money  to  spare, 
saw  three  big  companies  strangling  one  little  port, 
don’t  you  think  that  the  natural  love  of  Irishmen  for 
fair  play  Would  induce  them  to  strike  in  ? — Yes. 

3320.  About,  these  new  lines,  there  are  three  ways 
of  making  them;  one,  the  foremost,  by  commercial 
companies  in  the  ordinary  way,  but,  that  is  not  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  ?— No. 

3321.  Another  way  would  be.  by  the  ratepayers 
guaranteeing  the  loss? — The  difficulty  is  that.it  would 
be,  or  might  be,  some  time,  before  the  companies1 
Would  show  any  great  measure  of  success;  and  in  the 
meantime  it  might  press  severely  on  people  who  could' 
not  afford  it. 

3322.  In  the  case  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way they  were  assured  at  the  outset  that  the  rates 
would  not  be  more  than  4 d.  in  the  pound;  and  they 
became  at  one  time  2s.  in  the  pound? — Yes.  I heard 
that ; it  was  very  serious. 

3323.  Looking  at  this  state  of  things  do  you  think 
baronial  guarantees  would  be  easily  forthcoming  ?— I 
do  not. 


3324.  On  the  other  hand  do  you  think  the 
Government  would  be  likely  to  supply  the  capital  for 
the  construction  of  these  lines?— Our  hope  some  time 
ago  Was  that  we  might  get  some  of  the  existing  com- 
panies to  find  some  of  the  capital,  and  the  - Govern^ 
ment  to  find  the  rest.  The  Treasury  did  give  assist- 
ance to  less  important  lines-r-Claremorris  to  Swinford, 
Ballina  to  Killala,  Galway  to  Clifden,  Donegal  ten 
Killybegs,  lines  certainly  that  were  not  of  much,  more . 
value.  In  these  cases  they  found  not  only  the  cost  of 
the  lines  but  also  practically  of  the  rolling  stock. 
i 3325.  We  know  that  La  Belgium  and  India,  and  other 
countries  where  the  lines  are  held  chiefly  by  public, 
authority,  it  is  admitted  and  exercised ' as’  a prin- 
ciple of  action  that  the  public  authority  should 
treat  the  whole  system  , as  a unit,  and  ought  to  provide 
backward ' , localities  ' .with  lines  which  would  be  of 
general  utility  though  not  commercially  lucrative? — 

3326.  If  you  had  a general  Irish  authority  in:  con- 
trol of  a united  system  of  Irish  railways,  do,  you 
think  that  that  would  be  the  best  way  of  providing 
supplementary  lines  in  backward  districts  ?— Yes, 
under  the  conditions  I have  mentioned. 

3327:  Mr,  Acwdrth. — You  made  a strong  point  that 
the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Manoihamilton  was  of  vital 
importance  to  Sligo,  and  you  get  no  notice  of  it,  and- 
the  only  way  you'could  get  the  information  is  by  getting 
somebody  to  go  to  the  Belfast  office  and  look  up  the 
rate  book  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  system. 

3328.  That  is  a bad  system  ? — Yes. 

French  System  3329,  T]le  French  system  is  this,  that  no  Railway 
° ‘f  Company  can  put  in  force  any  new  rate  except  public 
proposed  notice  is  given  of  the  proposed  tariff  charges.  The 

tariff  charges  notice  of  the  intended  charge  has  to  be  circulated 

before  issue.  amongst  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  . amongst 
certain  other  public  bodies.  Supposing  that  alteration 
of  railway  rates  in  this  country  was  to  be  published 
in  a paper,  a weekly  paper,  would  that  met  your 
view  ?— Yes.  I think  so ; there  should  be  no  privacy. 

3330.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  rate  should 
be  published?— Yes. 

3331.  And  your  complaint  is  that  there  is  no  practi- 
cal machinery  tp  publish  it  as  it  should  be  published  ? 
— There  is  not. 

3332.  Do  you  think  that  proposition  of  having  a 
paper  in  which  the  proposed  alterations  would  be 
published  would  meet  your  view,  so  that  you  might 
know  of  the  change  before  it  came  into  effect? — Yes, 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,,  K;C.  .(addressing  Mr.  ..Ac- 
worth). — In  France  do  they  fix  on  the  paper  in  which 
this  information  is  published.. 

Mr.  Acworth. — No,  it  is  a State  publication. 

Mr,  Sexton. — A Gazette. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Proposition  de  Tariff e ; it  is  sent 
to  all  the  Chambers. of  Commerce,  Town  Councils,  and 
people  of  all  kinds.  Any  large  traders  would  sub- 


scribe to  it  as  'a  matter  of  course,  and  one  of  his; 
clerks  would  look  over  it,  and  pick  out  anything  of 
interest  to  the  masters. 

; Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  might  lead  to  a 
delay  if  a trader  wanted  a rate  immediately. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

3333.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Sligo  Harbour 
Board?— Yes. 

3334.  And  also  Chairman  of  the  Sligo  Steam  Navi- 
gation (Company? — Yes. 

3335.  Which  trades  between  Sligo  and  Liverpool  ? 

Yes. 

3336.  Do  you  know  that  the  Traffic  Ad  says  : “ Any 
port,  or  harbour  authority  or  dock  company  which 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  railway  com- 
pany is,  by  its  rates,  or  otherwise  placing  their  port, 
harbour  or  dock  at  an  undue  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  port,  harbour,  or  dock,  to  or 
from  which  traffic  is  or  may  be  carried  by  means  of 
the  lines,  pf  the  said  railway  company  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  those  of  other  railway  com- 
panies, may  make  complaint  thereof  to  the  Com- 
missioners,” etc, — do  you  know  that,?— Yes. 

3337.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Amalgamation  Act  a very  stringent  clause 
was  put  in  for  the  protection  of  Sligo? — Yes,  I drew 
it,  myself. 

3338.  Therefore,  I take  it  to  be  stringent  ?— Yes. 

3339.  That  gives  you  certain  rights'  as  to  through 
rates  and  other  things  ? — Yes. 

3340.  As  to  mileage  rates,  which  you  mentioned, 
should  be  in  force,  you  now  withdraw  from  that 
position  ? — Yes. 

3341.  You  don’t  want  them  ?— No. 

3342.  Take  a ton  of  goods  carried  100  miles,  and 
another  that  is  carried  fifty  miles,  you  don’t  ask  that 
they  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  ? — No. 

3343.  Now,  the  distance  from  Belfast  to  Longford, 
you  say,  is  193  miles? — I think  so. 

3344.  And  the  distance  between  Longford  and  Slivo 
is  fifty  eight  ?-Yes.  , 

3345.  You  told  the  honourable  gentleman  who  was 
asking  you  the  question  that  the  short  distance  rules 
the  rate.  You  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton-  that 
the  short  distance  ruled  the  rate  in  railways  ? — Yes— 

I am  not  exactly  sure  what  "the  meaning  of  that  is.  I 
may  have  answered  the  question  without  catching 
the  meaning. 

3346.  Do  you  know  that  the  real  short  distance  be- 
tween Longford  and  Belfast  is  not  193  pules,  but  111  ? 
—Yes,  but  in  answering  the  question  I was  speaking 
of  the  mileage  by  railway,  not  geographically. 

3347.  I am  speaking  of  the  mileage  by  railway  lines 
— it  is  not  193- but  111?— How  is  that  made  up. 

3348.  You  have  taken  it  round  by  -Sligo  and  Ennis- 
killen and  back  to  Longford  ? — And  that  is  the  way 
I have  seen  it  usually  carried. 

3349.  But,  as  the  short  distance  rules  the  rate,  • 
don’t  you  know  that  the  distance  via  Inny  Junction 
and  Gavan  and  up  to  the  north  is  only  111  miles?— 
Perhaps  Mr.  Tatlow  could  tell  me  what  the  distance- 
from  Belfast  to  Inny  Junction  by  that  route  is. 

3350.  It  is  seventy-nine  three-quarter  miles  from 
Belfast  to  Cavan,  fifteen  miles  from  Cavan  to  Inny 
Junction  and  sixteen  miles  from  inny  Junction  to 
Longford— making  111  altogether.  Therefore,  what 
we  have  to  compare  is  111  on  the  one  route  with  fifty- 
eight  on  the  other.  What  do  you  say  would  be  the 
fair  proportion  under  these  circumstances.  You  say 
you  do  not  expect  to  have  it  carried  for  the  shorter 
and  the  longer  distance  at  the  same  rate.  What  do 
you  say  would  be  a fair  proportion  ?— Taking  that 
into  account  I think  certainly  our  rate  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  4s.  or  5s. 

3351.  Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  almost  exactly,  a 
mileage  rate.  You  have  given  us  the  distances  and 
rates,  10s.  in  the  one  case  and  6s.  5 d.  in  the  other. 
Don’t  you  know  that  in  the  one  case  it  Works  out  at 
a -penny  a mile  or  under,  and  in  the  other  case  one 
and  one-third  of  a penny? — No,  I am  taking  the 
figures  that  I gave  you  already.  Before  this  rate  was 
put  into  force,  and  when  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Raalway  were  carrying  the  traffic,  that  rate  was  net 
in  existence,  although  that  was  their  route,  by  Inny 
Junction. 

3352.  Well,  I have  given  you  these  figures  now,  and 
you  cannot  say  if  that  is  the  proportion — one  penny 
or  under,  and  one  and  the  one-third  of  a penny- — for 
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'these  distances,  that  would  be  unfair? — I consider 
the  rates  as  they  stand  are  -too  high  from  Sligo  to 
Longford  as  compared  with  Belfast  to  Longford. 

3353.  Did  not  you  agree  to  the  rate  to  Longford? — 
Not  that  I know  :of. 

3354.  I have  the  minutes  here  of  a meeting  at  the 
'Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  office,  held  on  the 
16th,  and  another  on  the  22nd  in  1904,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  representing  the  Sligo  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, was  present.  Is  he  one  of  your  officials? — 
Yes. 

3355.  I will  read  you  the  minute:  “It  was  agreed 
that  a list  of  the  rates  , to  be  charged  from  Belfast 
to  the  stations  shown  in  the  Clause  4 of  the  minutes 
of  a meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  be  prepared  by 
Sir.  Philp  and  sent  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  a copy 
supplied  to  Messrs.  Taitlow  and  Humphreys;  Mr. 
W ard  be  furnished  with  a list  of  the  rates  from 
Liverpool  via  Sligo  to  the  same  stations."  And  then, 
on  the  22nd.  : “It  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  list  of 
urates  sent  by  Mr.  Philp  on  the  16th  inst.  from  Bel- 
fast to  the  Midland  Great  Western  system  ; to  apply 

the  same  rates  as  at  present  ; Dromod,  Drumsna, 
and  Longford  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  the  rates 
£to  be  as  follows.”  And  I find  “ Belfast  to  Longford, 
meal  six  tons  10s.,  less  loss  13s.  3d.  ? — Yes,  it  may 
"be  so.  I never  recollect  seeing  the  list.  I know  one 
-of  the  officials  of  the  Steamship  Company  attended  a 
meeting  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a private  con- 
ference. But,  apart  from  that,  I still  object  to  it. 
"That  conference  was  the  result  of  an  agreement  to  stop 
a steamer  calling  at  Belfast  on  its  way  to.  Sligo.  That 
was  compulsory. 

3356.  I don’t  see  how  it  was  compulsory  when  it 
was  agreed  to  ? — The  steamer  was  put  on  on  account 
of  the  low  through  rate,  carrying  flour  at  6s.  a ton 
form  Belfast  to  Sligo,  and  to  protect  that  company 
they  ran  their  boat  from  Liverpool,  calling  at  Belfast, 
and  the  conference  about  these  rates  was  when  that 
boat  ceased  to  ply. 

3357.  You  want  a zone  drawn  round  .Sligo  so  as  to 
give  Sligo  the  advantage  of  its  geographical  position  ? 
— Yes. 

3358.  Do  you  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Ennis- 
killen came  and  said  that  they  had  through  rates  to 
Londonderry,  but  none  via  Belfast,  and  that  they 
wanted  them  ? — No,  I don’t  think  I saw  that. 

3359.  Would  you  prevent  the  people  of  Enniskillen 
going  by  Belfast  and  make  them  go  by  Sligo? — To 
where  ? 

3360.  To  .Scotland  or  England  ? — 'Certainly  not. 

3361.  Is  not  that  the  effect,  of  your  proposal  ? — No, 
my  evidence  is  to  show  ithat  the  rates  upon  goods 
from  Belfast  to  Enniskillen  are  prohibitive,  and  that 
they  are  not  from  -Belfast  to  Sligo. 

3362.  You  say  they  have  been  prohibitive? — They 
-are  excessive  as  compared  with  the  local  orates  from 
Belfast  to  Sligo. 

3363.  Don’t  you  know  that  their  desire  was  to  have 
reduced  the  through  rates  so  that  they  might  go  via 


Belfast  to.  Scotland  ? — I have  not  made  any  objection 
to  the  through  rate  by  water  and  rail.  My  sole 
objection  is  to  the  through  rail  rate  in  the  country. 

3364.  You  were  speaking  of  a local  rate  from  Bel- 
fast for  meal  to  Sligo  Or  Oollooney? — YeS,  for  flour. 

3365.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  is  no  such  rate, 
and  it  as  a through  rate  that  begins  at  Baltimore  ?— 
No,  my  evidence  was  with  reference  to  local  rates  from 
Belfast  via  Col  looney  for  flour. 

3366.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  flour  comes  from 
some  place  over  the  sea  ? — Oh,  a good  deal  of  it  comes 
from  Belfast. 

3367.  Don’t  you  know  that  there  is  no  local  rate 
such  as  you  mention  from  Belfast  to  Collooney  1— The 
rate  I refer  to  is  10s.,  and  I contrasted  it  with  the 
rate  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen. 

3368.  I suggest  that  that  is  part  of  a through  rate 
from  Baltimore  ? — No.  Now,  I wish  to  correct  my- 
self as  to  the  6s.  6d.  rate.  That  was  the  sole  in- 
stance, and  it  did  not  refer  to  Glasgow  traffic,  but 
American  traffic  at  the  through  rare. 

3369.  Supposing  a short  railway  were  made  from 
Arigna  to  Collooney,  would  not  that  be  a serious 
thing  for  that  little  railway,  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  ? 

3370.  Would  not  it  cany  the  traffic  that  now  goes 
by  that  route  down  to  Sligo?— No.  At  present  we 
supply  that-  railway  with  traffic,  and  we  have  to  send 
it  by  Dromod  and  by  a circuitous  route. 

3371.  And,  if  it  gees  by  Dromod,  it  goes  by.  that 
line;  and,  if  a new  line  were  made  from  Collooney 
to  Angna,  it  would  go  by  the  new  railway  and  leave 
that?— But  we  would  send  over  that  line  to  the 
other  end  ta  Belturbet. 

3372.  Is  not  that  line  guaranteed  by  the  counties 
oi  Leitrim  and  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

3373.  Is  it  a fact  that  when  traffic  goes  by  sea, 
we  will  say  from  Liverpool  to  Longford,  there  -:s  a 
differential  given  on  that  account  ?— There  is,  but— 
do  you  mean  now  with  reference  to  the  Sligo  Steam 
Navigation  Company. 

3374.  With  reference  to  any  company,  I suppose? 

There  is  a differential  given  to  them,  because  the 

sailings  are  only  once  a week  as  compared  with  the 
da‘1y.tr^ffic-  I*-; only  a mere  fractional  diflerence. 

00/0.  But  to  that-  extent  the  differential  exists?— 
Unlv  to  a fractional  extent. 

5?76;  ?,?-  what  extent  that  it  exists  it  favours  the 
port  of  Sligo?— Yes. 

3377.  Mr.  Acworth.— Does  that  mean  that  there  is 
a reduction  on  the  normal  rate  in  consequence  of 
going  to  'Sligo  by  sea  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c— Yes,  and  the  same 
exists  with  other  ports-  so  as  to  favour  the  sea  passage 
—such  as  Londonderry.  There  was  a big  fight  in  Par- 
ti3™?11* when  the  amalgamation  took  place  in  the 
Aorth  m reference  to  a similar  differential  rate. 

Witness.  It  was  considered  fair,  in  this  point  of 
v.lew’ , ,at  a service  running  once  a week  over  360  miles 
should  have  some  consideration  as  compared  with  a 
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Colonel  Jambs  Campbell  examined  by  the  Chaibman. 
of  the  Harbour  Commissioners 


3378.  You  are 
of  Sligo? — -Yes,  s 

3379.  In  looking  through  your  proof,  I find  you 
•cover  a very  large  portion  of  the  ground  that  has 
been  already  dealt  with  by  -Mr.  Jackson.  Have  you 
beard  Mr.  Jackson’s  evidence? — I have. 

3380.  Do  you  wish  me  to  examine  you  with  refe- 
rence to  these  points  which  have  been  deal  with  by- 
Mr.  Jackson?— No. 

3381.  First  of  all,  then,  I ask,  have  you  heard  the 
•evidence  that  he  has  given?— Yes. 

3382.  Do  you  generally  concur  in  the  view  that  he 
has  expressed? — I do. 

3383.  On  all  questions  with  reference  to  rates? — 
Practically  on  all.  We  have  had  a great  many  con- 
versations. 

3384.  You  do  not  differ  from  him  in  anything? — I 
do  not  differ  at  all. 

3385.  You  agree  with  what  Mr.  Jackson  said,  that 
he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  some  notice,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Acworth,  was  issued  with  reference 
to  alterations  of  rates? — Yes. 

3386.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say- about"  pas- 
senger fares— for  I do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Jackson 


'referred  to  it  (-Well,  we  thought,  in  one  particular 
1 mention  that  railway  companies  should  not  charm? 
extra  fares  on  trains  where  they  get  a Government 
subsidy,  and  also  that  there  seems  to  be  a great  diffi- 
culty  in  getting  out  of  Ireland  as  compared  with 
getting  into  it.  The  rates  are  not  so  easy  for  the 
people  travelling  from  Ireland  to  England  as  when 
travelling  from  England  to  Ireland. 

3387.  You  mean  that  extra  fares  are  charged  when 
persons  travel  ?-By  the  limited  mail  trains  for  which 
a Government  subsidy  is  received. 

3388.  But  that  is  done  in  England?— That  may  be. 

3589.  But  your  suggestion  is  that  in  Ireland  the 

passenger  traffic  should  be  put  practically  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  England.  The  Dover  Express 
charges  an  extra  fare,  and  they  carry  the  mail. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— It  is  only  on  the  limited 
mail  m Iz-eland  that  an  extra  charge  is  made. 

Witness.— From  Dubl. 

Galway. 

3390.  Chairman.— What  is  the  extra  charge  from 
Belfast  to  Dublin  ?— Half-a-crown.  - On  the  Midland 
it  is  greater. 
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. 3391.  On  the  whole,  from  what  I see  in  your  proof, 

you  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  train  ser- 
vices generally  are  satisfactory  in  Ireland  so  far  as 
your  district  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  I have  no  complaint 
to  make.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  to  the  North 
> — that  is,  to  Belfast — in  a through  connection — but 
that  is  altogether  a matter  of  management ; and  I 
do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  arranged. 

3392.  Then  the  nest  question  you  refer  to  is  the 
question  of  reducing  rates  on  railways  in  competition 
with  the  sea.  I think  you  have  heard  Mr.  Jackson’s 
evidence  as  to  that? — Yes,  and  we  agree. 

3393.  What  do  you  mean  by  a general  revision  of 
rate  books?- -Well,  I mean  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Commission  it  took  us  practically  a month  to 
discover  the  different  rates  in  Ireland. 

3394.  Did  you  go  yourself  to  the  station  and  see 
the  rate  books,  or  did  you  send  some  one  on  your 
behalf  ? — I obtained  them,  but  not  by  myself. 

3395.  You  sent  some  one? — Yes. 

3396.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  rates — - 
there  is  a rate  book  laid  on  the  table — what  is  the 
difficulty? — If  we  want  the  rates  in  Belfast,  we  have 
to  go  to  Belfast  for  them  or  write  to  the  offices. 

3397.  At  Sligo  you  would  have  the  rates  from  Sligo 
to  Belfast,  or  between  .Sligo  and  Belfast  ? — As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  I have  seen  the  rate  book  myself. 

3398.  You  suggest  a general  revision  of  the  rate 
books  and  the  adoption  by  all  companies  of  uniform 
schedules  and  freight  classification.  But  all  the 
railway  companies  have  one  classification  now? — 
No,  they  carry  things  into  Sligo  and  out  under  special 
classifications. 

3399.  The  classification  by  which  all  goods  are 
carried  by  the  English  and  Irish  railways  is  the  same 
— adopted  by  both  countries? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3400.  The  general  classification — is  that  what  you 
refer  to? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  out  of 
Sligo. 

3401.  But  there  is  uniformity  there 

3402.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  the 
Colenel  means  nates. 

3403.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean  rates,  and  not  clas- 
sification l— Yes. 

3404.  You  also  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson  with  re- 
ference to  the  advisability  of  filling  up  that  district 
with  those  small  lines  that  he  has  mentioned?— 


3405.  And  you  think  in  the  interests  of  the  district 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  ?— Yes. 

3406.  And  also  an  advantage  to  Sligo  and  district? 
— Undoubtedly. 

3407.  Motor  service,  I see,  you  refer  to  as  not  being 
practicable  in  that  part  of  the  country?— The  roads 
are  too  bad. 


3408.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  question 
, amalgamation? — Well,  I practically  agree  with 

what  Mr.  Jackson  has  said  as  to  that.  We  con- 
sidered the  matter. 

3409.  And  you  also  agree  with  him  in  reference  to 
his  suggestions  as  to  a Board  of  Control?— Yes 
Whoever  guarantees,  the  shareholders  and  the  rail- 
way companies,  should  have  the  selection  of  the 

■fa?,  ^ ™n  c’  and  the  ultimate  control. 

3410.  And  the  Board  should  have  the  control?— 


3411.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  reference  to 
the  expenses  of  appearing  before  the  Railway  Com- 

wStVT11  t/ader  tha*  has  any  complaint 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  undertake  the  re- 
Xr‘b,^.”a  S”  »”  lhe  West  o f Ireland, 

such  as  the  Sligo  Harhonr  Board,  for  which  I apoear 

mol'U’l.T ' *“  *°.  ‘hr0W  want  all  the 

money  we  have  got. 

that1noi^tr'  iwS?n  did  n0t  mal-6  any  suggestion  on 
i,  fLPf  VSnV0UI  suggestion?— My  suggestion 

plaint^  ^ ° ty  Court  Judge  would  hear  the  corn- 
3413.  In  his  Court? — Yes. 

aggrieved**6  COmplaint  of  the  P*rty  ?-Of  the  party 
3415  Without  the  intervention  of  lawyers  or 
^ a,t  y ,e  WOuW  not  hear  it  without  the 
statutory10"  °f  aWy6rS  °r  C0Unsel  Unless  i4  was  made 

3416.  But  at  present  you  can  appear  before  the 

Railway  Commission  without  counsel  ?— Yes,  but  one 
would  be  a fool  to  do  so.  ’ 

3417.  But  you  know  that  you  can  appear  before 
them  without  counsel  ?—  Certainly. 


3418.  I understand  you  are  not  here  to  make  an* 
general  complaints  against  the  railway  companies?— 
Absolutely  none. 

3419.  You  think  they  are  surrounded  with  certain 
difficulties  ? — The  greatest  difficulties.  I am  0£ 
opinion  that  where  goods  are  taken  over  three  lines., 
and  the  third  of  them  gets  nothing  for  the  carrying  of 
the  stuff,  they  are  nearly  in  as  bad  a position  as  the 
traders. 

3420.  Therefore,  you  have  no  complaint  to  make 
against  them  ? — No. 

3421.  All  you  wish  to  point  out  is  this,  that  there 
is  some  undue  advantage  given  in  the  rates  from. 
Belfast  to  the  centre  of  Ireland  as  compared  with 
Sligo? — That  is  the  idea  of  my  Board,  and  I have 
also  thought  over  the  matter. 

3422.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  Board  has  ever 
communicated  with  the  railways  with  reference  to 
that  question  ? — Our  Board  is  very  much  composed  of 
traders  of  the  place,  and  I suppose  we  have  nearly  all 
made  our  private  demands  as  to  getting  rebates  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

3423.  You  mean  reductions? — I mean  rebates. 

3424.  In  England  we  do  not  know  what  rebates 
are? — I suppose  not. 

3425.  But,  at  any  rate,  I take  it  that,  speaking 
generally,  you  concur  in  all  the  evidence  that  Mr” 
Jackson  has  given  on  behalf  of  the  Sligo  Commis- 
sioners?—Not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Sligo  Commis- 
sioners, but  in  respect  of  what  he  said  for  himself,  1 
concur  generally.  Goods  are  carried  through  from 
Belfast  to  Collooney  at  seven  shillings,  and  goods 
back  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen  at  6s.  6 d.  There  is- 
only  sixpence  difference  between  the  two. 

3426.  And  what  is  the  difference  in  distance?— 
sllg?.  to  Enniskillen  is  forty-nine  miles,  and  Belfast 
to  Sligo,  120,  or  via  Enniskillen,  135.  Sligo  to  Ennis? 
killen  is  only  forty-nine  miles,  or  thirty-nine  as  the 
crow  flies  ; and  they  charge  us  6s.  6 d.  from  Sligo  to. 
Enniskillen  ; and  they  charge  only  8s.  for  the  same, 
stuff  from  Belfast  to  Sligo. 

3427.  Mr.  Jackson  dealt  with  that,  and  he  was 
examined  by  the  Commissioners  on  that  point.  Yoa 
have  nothing  to  add  to  his  explanation  ?— No. 


Examined  by  Mr,  Sexton. 

3428.  You  make  no  complaint  of  the  service,  but 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson  that  the  rates  and  fares 
are  to  a great  extent  too  high  ? — I think  the  local  rates 
are  too  high.  I cannot  help  thinking  they  are.  For 
the  same  class  of  goods  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
long  mileage  should  kill  the  struggling  port. 

3429.  You  think  that  these  rates  should  be  reduced, 

u iai  u ' BanS  ?!  indemnifying  the  railway  companies 

should  be  provided  ? — I would  not  rob  the  shareholders 
ot  anything. 

3430.  And  you  think  that  those  who  provide  the 
money  should  have  the  power  of  control  ?— Certainly- 
they  should  call  the  tune. 

3431.  You  heard  Mr.  Jackson’s  answers  to  me  oir 
the  question  of  the  best  method  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland  of  dealing  with  and  administering  the  rail- 
way systems  as  a unit.  Do  you  adopt  his  answers  and 
agree  with  his  evidence  ? — I do. 

3432  You  say  that  when  goods  pass  over  separate 
lines  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  proportions 
ot  the  through  rate  received  by  each  company  ? — I am 
not  a railway  expert,  but  I suppose  the  Clearing 
House  can  tell  you.  I have  no  way  of  asking  them 
to  give  it,  but  I know  that  on  the  rate  that  we  have 
taikeg  about— from  Belfast  to  Longford-the 
Midland  Great  Western  Company  cannot  get  possibly 
more  than 1 2s  9 d.  for  the  portion  carried  over  their 
fine  from  Collooney  to  Longford. 

3433. We  know  they  refuse  to  state  the  proportion 
of  the  through  rate  taken  by  the  individual  company. 

11  y,°\rn,Viat  Hlat  information  should  be  avail- 
able ! — Absolutely — why  not  ? 

3434.  Chairman.— What  use  would  it  be  to  you?- 

s ar  as  I see.  it  is  exactly  like  the  case  of  a man 

having  several  different  branches  to  his  business  and 
keeping  his  accounts  m one  account  book.  If  he  has 
them  all  m the  same  book,  he  does  not  know  where  he 
loses  or  where  he  gams  money.  But  if  he  has  separate 


accounts  he  knows.  ^ 


count,  themselves  ; and  why  do  „ant  , lno, 
wh.t  e.ch  company  get,  1-W.  have  a general  sna 
pm.on  that  they  are  taking  money  ont  of  us  in  some 
wav  that  they  ought  not. 

it  information  was  given, 

it  would  end  the  doubt?— The  suspicion. 
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3437.  You  think  it  would  be  useful  to  know  whether 
a company  takes  a much  less  rate  for  the  same  service 
when  goods  are  imported  than  when  they  are  carried 
locally? — The  railway  companies  will  state,  I dare 
say,  that  they  get  their  local  rate  at  the  through 
rate.  And  what  we  say  or  are  inclined  to  believe — 
although  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  is  that  they  do  not 
do  anything  of  the  kind. 

3438.  You  think  the  best  thing  would  be  to  state 
the  whole  thing  oandidly? — Why  should  not  they 
make  it -public  if  they  are  not  afraid. 

3439.  As  to  the  rates  in  general,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  the  rate  books  should  contain  a record  of  the 
items  of  which  the  rate  is  composed — the  elements  of 
the  rate  ? — I do  not  quite  see  your  point. 

3440.  You  would  not  go  beyond  the  through  rates? 
— I would  not  like  to  press  that.  I don’t  know  that 
we  have  anything  to  say  to  that. 

3441.  You  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  the  rate 
would  be  composed  of  terminal  charges,  and  how  much 
for  conveyance? — I think  the  terminal  charges  ought 
to  be  known. 

3442.  Would  you  say  that  the  rate  book  should  be 
so  full  and  accurate  a record  of  the  charges  and 
that  no  different  payment  should  be  accepted  from 
•any  customer  of  the  railway? — Oh,  I don’t  think 
there  can  be  any  question  about  that. 

3443.  And  in  the  case  of  a special  rate  of  a tem- 
porary character,  would  you  have  a record  of  it  kept 
with  a view  to  future  guidance  ? — I think  there  ought 
to  be  some  means  of  keeping  a record  of  special  rates. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

3444.  You  know  that  the  law  at  present  is  distinct 
that  if  any  rate  is  charged  for  a week,  it  is  bound  to 
be  in  the  rate  book  for  that  week  ? — Even  if  it  is,  no 
trader  can  go  to  the  rate  book. 

3445.  I will  not  discuss  that,  as  I agree  with  you 
to  some  extent.  But  the  present  law  is  tliot  they 
are  bound  to  put  in  the  rate  book  precisely  what  they 
charge,  and  can  charge  nothing  except  they  have  put 
it  in  the  rate  book.  Is  not  that  sufficient  so  far  as  it 
goes? — Of  course,  I think  if  there  is  any  extraordinary 
rate  being  charged  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  it  entered 
on  the  rate  book. 

3446.  You  want  to  be  informed  of  it  as  well  ? — There 
ought  to  be  some  means  of  having  it  made  public. 

3447.  I quite  agree  that  we  want  a better  means  of 
publicity  ; but  at  present  the  companies  are  bound  to 
put  into  their  rate  book  every  charge  that  they  make? 
Are  they  bound  to  put  in  rebates  ? — We  all  know  that 
rebates  are  made. 

3448.  We  know  nothing  about  that? — I heard  of  a 
bottle  of  porter  and  a shilling  being  given  to  a man 
who  was  going  by  a particular  line.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  rebates  are  given.  I will  give  you  one  in- 
stance that  I know  of.  The  through  rate  on  Indian 
com  from  Belfast  to  Collooney  is  supposed  to  be  7s. 
One  railway  company  charged  that  7s.,  and  the  per- 
son who  received  the  com  refused  to  pay  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  other  company  allowed  him  6 d.  for 
cartage. 

3449.  It  is  quite  a recognised  thing? — That  could 
not  have  been  in  the  rate  book. 

3450.  You  are  satisfied  that  one  of  these  companies 
— you  don’t  know  which — gave  6 d.  under  the  name  of 
cartage  and  that  that  was  not  in  the  rate  book? — Yes. 

3451.  There  is  no  question  that  it  was  illegal  if  it 
was  done.  I want  to  ask  you  why  do  you  want  to 
know  how  the  through  rate  is  divided  amongst  the 
companies? — Simply  because  the  railway  companies 


say  that  they  get  their  full  local  rate,  but  when  I 
don’t-  believe  that  they  get  it  I would  like  to  see  it. 

3452.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  telling;  the 
truth,  what  matter — how  does  it  affect  you? — Well,  if 
they  did  happen  to  be  guilty  of  lying  in  one  way  they 
would  be  guilty  of  lying  in  another. 

3453.  Why  do  you  tempt  them  by  asking  a ques- 
tion that  you  have  not  any  reason  for  asking  ; what  in- 
terest is  it  to  you  to  know? — It  is  a curiosity  to  know 
on  what  principle  they  make  their  rates,  and  that’s 
why  we  want  a board  of  control  for  them. 

3454.  You  are  a trader  yourself? — I am;  I have 
been  for  forty  years. 

3455.  Do  you  always  make  the  same  amount  of 
profit  on  all  your  transactions? — Sometimes  I am 
making  a loss. 

3456.  Do  you  always  make  the  same  amount  of 
profit?  Don’t  you  make  thirty  per  cent,  if  you  can, 
and  five  per  cent,  if  you  cannot? — I wish  I could 
always  make  five  per  cent. 

3457.  Sometimes  trade  is  more  profitable  than  at 
others? — I have  not  seen  large  profits  for  years.  If  I 
could  prove  to  my  own  mind  that  the  Bailway  Com- 
pany were  continually  making  traffic,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  their  receipts  I would  take  a much 
more  prominent  part  in  agitating  for  the  doing  away 
with  those  small  railway  companies. 

3458.  Supposing  that  a railway  company  wants  to 
sell  itself  out,  won’t  it  be  on  the  basis  of  its  net  re- 
ceipts that  it  will  expect  to  be  bought  out:  there  is 
no  good  in  increasing  its  traffic  at  a loss  unless  it  can 
increase  its  net  revenue,  but  we  won’t  discuss  that, 
Just  or*e  other  thing — there  is  only  the  one  train,  the 
limited  mail,  and  it  is  practically  the  only  good  train 
into  Sligo  in  the  twenty-four  hours  If— Well,  it  is  the 
only  possible  way  by  which  business  people  can  get 
to  Dublin  and  on  to  London  without  the  loss  of  a day. 

3459.  It  is  the  one  train? — If  I have  business  in 
Dublin  I can  do  all  my  business  in  Sligo  and  be  in 
Dublin  same  evening ; leaving  at  nine  in  the  morning 
you  get  into  Dublin  at  two  or  half-past  two — losing 
the  day. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Tot. — That  train  doesn’t  carry 
third  class  passengers. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — There  are  third-class 
carriages  on  the  limited  mail. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Not  to  Belfast. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  only  speaking  of 
Sl;go. 

3459a.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to  ter- 
minal charges  every  railway  company  can  differentiate. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browxe,  k.c. 

3460.  The  present  law  is,  that  if  any  person 
who  is  going  to  pay  a rate  gives  a written 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company  he  is 
bound  to  tell  him  how  the  rate  is  made  up  ; and 
under  Section  48  he  is  hound  to  put  it  in  the  rate 
book  too.  (To  the.  Witness). — You  agreed  with  Mr. 
Jackson  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  whoever  pays  the 
money  ought  to  have  the  control. 

3461.  You  said  that  the  roads  in  your  district  are. 
not  good  enough  for  motors? — I would  ask  you  to  ex- 
amine the  Commissioners  as  to  that. 

3462.  Are  the  roads  in  your  district  cared  for  by- 
private  enterprise  or  are  they  under  public  control — 
under  the  public  authorities  of  the  district? — The- 
County  Councils. 

3463.  Mr.  Sexton. — Are  they  good  enough  for 
ordinary  traffic  if  not  for  motors? — For  the  farmers  of. 
the  district. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  the  following  morn  ing  at  eleven  o’ cloch. 


Nov.  22, 1900. 

Colonel 
J.  Campbell, 
Harbour 
Commissioner, 
Sligo. 


Passenger 
train  service 
between 
Sligo  and 
Dublin. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1906. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  "Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Members  of  the  Commission  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman);  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll, 
k.c.m.g.  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr. Thomas  Sexton;  Mr.W.  M. 
ACWORTH  ; Mr.  John  AUDLEY  FREDERICK.  ASPINALL  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan,  Secretary. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Rioedan  examined  iby  the  Chaieman. 


3464.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  the  last 
occasion  the  Commission  sat  here,  and  you  wish  to 
continue  your  evidence,  and  make  one  or  two  correc- 
tions ? — Yes. 

3465.  What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the 

through  rates  into  Ireland — the  Cross-Channel  rates? 
— Do  you  mean  dealing  with  the  matter  that  was 
brought  up  here  before  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  slate.  Before  dealing  with  this  matter  I de- 
sire to  correct  an  error  I made  in  reply  to  a question 
of  Mr.  Sexton  when  I was  previously  giving  evidence 
here.  In  reply  to  that  question — question  1417 

3466.  It  is  a very  small  correction  ? — In  reply  to 
that  question  I stated  “ that  there  is  direct  railway 
communication  between  iSkibbereen  and  Killarney.” 

I had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  goods  have  to 
be  carted  between  the  termini  of  these  railways  at 
Cork.  The  correspondence  which  I shall  produce  proves 
that  although  Mr.  Hungerford  and  the  Cork  Industrial 
Development-  Association,  wrote  to  the  . railway  com- 
panies mentioned,  asking  them  to  arrange  to  give  a 
•through  rate  for  slate  from  iSkibbereen  to  Killarney 
to  enable. a local  slate  quarry  to  compete  against  im- 
ported slate,  those  companies  replied  that  they  could 
not  accede  to  that  request.  The  best  terms  they  could 
.give  were  as  follows: — Skibbereen  to  Cork,  owner’s 

risk,  20s.  per  wagon  load  of  6 tons  ; Cork  to  Kil- 
larney, owner’s  risk,  33 s.  per  wagon  load  of  6 tons. 

3467.  Well,  now,  were  those  rates  station  to  sta- 
tion ? — They  were. 

3468.  And  were  the  rates  inclusive  or  exclusive  of 
loading  and  unloading? — Exclusive.  I wish  also  to 
.point  out  the  difference  in  the  rates  quoted  by  the 

company,  namely — the  'Cork,  Bandon,  and  South 
■Coast  Railway  Company,  were  prepared  to  carry 
slate  from  Skibbereen  to  Cork,  78  miles,  at  3s.  4 d. 
per  ton,  whilst  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company’s  rate  from  Cork  to  Killarney,  60 
miles,  was  5s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

3469.  All  these  rates  you  mention  are  for  the  slate 
traffic?— The  slate  traffic,  yes.  I have  the  correspon- 
dence that  passed  between  the  companies  in  this  mat- 
ter if  you  would  care  to  have  it. 

3470.  Is  there  anything  special  in  the  correspon- 
dence beyond  what  you  stated? — No;  I think  not. 

3471.  Did  the  correspondence  show  that  they  gave  a 
reason  why  they  could  not  make  the  reduced  rate— -a 
further  reduction  in  the  rate? — If  you  wish  I will 
read  my  letter  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company,  and  their  reply.  That  really  covers  the 
whole  ground. 

3472.  Give  us  the  date  ? — The  2nd  of  October,  1905. 

3473.  To  whom  is  it  addressed? — To  Mr.  Dent, 
General  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company.  (Beads.)  “Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a question  of  some  importance  rela- 
tive to  a local  industry.  The  Madranna  Slate  Quarry 
Company,  Leap,  County  Cork,  have  been  offered  a 
contract  at  Killarney  for  a quantity  of  their  slate, 
provided  they  can  deliver  there  at  a reasonable  rate. 
On  enquiry  at  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company  they  were  informed  that  the  Com- 
pany’s rate  from  Skibbereen  to  Cork  is  20s.  per  wagon 
load  of  6 tons,  station  to  station,  and  your  Tate 
5s.  6<i.  per  ton  on  6 ton  lots.  The  rate  would  there- 
fore be  8s.  10 d.  per  ton,  plus  cartage  across  the  city, 
and  this  rate  puts  them  out  of  court  so  far  as  the 


contract  is  concerned,  as  the  Killarney  people  can 
get  slate  from  England  via  Tralee  at  a lower  cost. 
•Consequently  the  Bandon  Company  loses  the  carriage 
of  this  entirely,  and  you  would  only  get  it  from 
Tralee  to  Killarney.  Will  you  allow  us  to  suggest 
that  you  . and  the  General  Manager  of  the  former 
company  should  put  your  heads  together,  and  see  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  arrange  a through  rate  which  would 
enable  the  Madranna  Slate  Company  to  take  this 
contract.” 

3474.  Is  there  a through  physical  connection  be- 
tween the  two  systems? — The  goods  have  to  be  carted 
from  the  termini  in  Cork  one  way  and  the  other. 

3475.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  two  rates? — 
Yes.  ( Continues  to  read.) — “ If  you  do  strike  a 
satisfactory  rate  I can  guarantee  that  the  Madranna 
Slate  Company,  who  are  very  anxious  to  increase 
their  output,  will  secure  many  more  orders  in  districts 
-on  your  line,  and  so  will  send  a considerable  quantity 
•of  traffic  over  your  line.  Trusting  to  hear  from  you 
that  you  have  arranged  this  small  matter  satisfac- 
torily.” 

3476.  That  letter  is  from  the  Industrial  Associa- 
tion ? — The  Cork  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

3477.  From  you  as  the  Secretary  of  it? — Yes. 

3478.  What  is  the  date  of  the  reply? — The  date  of 
the  reply  is  November  the  13th, 

3479.  Addressed  to  you? — Yes.  (Beading.) — “ An- 
swering your  letter  of  the  2nd  ultimo,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Dent,  I cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  consider- 
able contract  for  slates  in  Killarney  likely  to  arise 
in  the  near  future,  and  your  letter  does  not  state  the 
probable  tonnage  to  be  sent.  The  rates  from  Cork 
at  present  are  on  the  same  scale  as  the  rates  from 
Killaloe  and  Tralee,  and  unless  there  is  something  ex- 
ceptional either  as  to  tonnage  or  otherwise,  I cannot 
agree  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  rates. — 
yours  truly,  E.  A.  Neale.” 

3480.  Did  you  reply  to  that  letter? — No. 

3481.  Had  you  any  information  as  to  the  quantity 
of  slates  likely  to  be  sent  under  this  contract? — As  a 
matter  of  fact  when  we  made  an  enquiry  for  the  rate 
there  was  an  amount  of  -building  about  to  take  place 
in  Killarney,  and  the  builders  were  anxious  to  get 
this  Madranna  slate  if  it  was  possible  to  get  it. 

3482.  Yes ; but  was  any  quantity  mentioned  ? — 
There  was ; but  I don’t  recollect  now  the  exact 
amount. 

3483.  The  contract  didn’t  go  there  at  any  rate? — 
No. 

3484.  Have  you  made  a comparison  between  the 

two  rates? — Well,  the  mileage  from  Skibbereen  to  Kil- 
larney would  be  138  miles,  and  from  Tralee  to  Kil- 
larney would  be 

3485.  Chairman. — Perhaps  the  railway  company 
will  tell  ns. 

Mr.  Vent  (General  Manager,  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway). — Twenty-two  miles. 

3485a.  Chairman  (to  witness). — Have  you  got  before 
you  some  example  of  what  you  call  excessive  rates  ? — 
Yes.  But  before  we  pass  from  that  other  matter, 
may  I allude  to  a letter  that  I received  this  morning 
giving  an  example  of  the  impossibility  of  sending 
goods  from  one  point  to  another  by  rail  at  a profit. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


There  is  a letter  Here  from  a Drogheda  firm  to  a firm 
of  woollen  manufacturers  in  Cork  giving  them  ah 
order  for  a quantity  of  woollen  goods,  and  they  say — 
Chairman. — Let  me  see  what  that  is.  (Witness 
hands  letter  to  the  Chairman. ) 

. 3486.  Chairman. — I don’t  see  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing that  letter? — My  object  in  doing  so  is  that 
the  firm  who  sent  me  the  letter,  the  Cork  woollen 
manufacturers,  sent  it  on  to  me  pointing  out  that 
these  goods,  although  their  destination  is  Drogheda, 
are  sent  to  Drogheda  via  Liverpool  so  as  to  get  the 
cheap  rate. 

3487.  From  where? — From  Cork  to  Liverpool  and 
back  from  Liverpool  to  Drogheda.  . 

3488.  That  letter  does  not  say  so  ? — That  letter 
does  not,  but  the  woollen  firm  in  Cork  who  sent  me 
this  letter  sent  it  on  with  the  object  of  pointing 
out  that  that  is  the  course  it  had  taken. 

3489.  Let  us  clearly  follow  that.  The  goods  are 
ordered  by  a Drogheda  firm  from  a Cork  firm  ? — 
Yes. 

3490.  And  they  say  it  is  better  to  send  the  goods 
back  by  steamer  from  Cork,  to  Liverpool,  and  then 
trans-ship  info  steamer  at  Liverpool  and  take  them 
direct  to  Drogheda  rather  than  send  them  oter  the 
Irish  railways  direct? — Precisely. 

3491.  And  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

3492.  This  was  done? — Yes. 

3493.  That  letter  does  not  say  so  ? — -They  say 
“ Kindly  send  via  Liverpool.” 

3494.  I didn’t  read  that l— (Beading). — “When 
sending  kindly  send  by  Liverpool.” 

3495.  Well,  the  Drogheda  firm  ordered  the  Cork 
firm  to  send  it  via  Liverpool  ? — Y'es. 

3496.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rates  ? — 
No ; I only  received  that  by  post  this  morning. 
They  don’t  quote  the  rates.  But  they  point  out  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  send  these  goods  from  Cork  to  Liver- 
pool and  froni  Liverpool  to  Drogheda  than  to  send 
them  across  the  country. 

3497.  It  is  all  by  sea? — All  by  sea,  yes. 

3498.  What  is  the  distance  from  Cork  to  Drogheda 
by  railway? — About  200  miles. 

3499.  English  miles  ? — Cork  to  Dublin  165  and  from 
Dublin  to  Drogheda  thirty-two  ; that  would  be  about 
200  miles  altogether. 

3500.  200  miles  by  rail.  And  what  would  be  the 
sea  route? — I do  not  know. 

3501.  Then  you  quote  one  or  two  instances  here 
which  I think  we  had  better  have  on  the  notes. 
If  you  will  deal  with  the  first  one,  please:? — That  is 
with  regard  to  rates  on  biscuits  from  various  points. 

3502.  You  want  to  say  something  about  biscuits 
from  Carlisle  to  Belfast  ? — Yes.  I don’t  consider  that 
these  figures  prove  a very  strong  argument. 

3503.  From  Carlisle,  would  you  go  by  the  Barrow 
route?— I am  not  sure  about  that.  This  is  an  exact 
copy  of  what  I got  from  the  Belfast  firm. 

3504.  If  you  will  go  on  as  to  one  or  two  instances 
you  give  in  your  notes.  You  said  they  were  not 
very  strong  cases  ? — I do  not  consider  them  par- 
ticularly strong  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  carried  a considerable  distance  by  water.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I think  they  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  rate  per  mile  is  very  much  more  excessive 
in  Ireland. 

3505.  The  rate  per  mile  on  a railway  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  rate  per  mile  at  sea? — Yes. 

3506.  That  goes  without  saying  ? — But  in  this  in- 
stance from.  Carlisle  to  Belfast — . 

3507.  What  is  the  distance  from  Carlisle  to  the 
port? — I am  not  certain  about  that.  When  they 
reach  Belfast  they  have  to  go  over  the  same  amount 
of  rail  as  from  Belfast  to  this  place  I am  about  to 
mention. 

3508.  Give  us  the  figures,  and  let  us  see  what  they 

are  worth  ? — For  example,  from  Carlisle  to  Belfast, 
which  is  205  miles 

3509.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — What  route  is  it  ? 
— I cannot  tell  you. 

Chairman.— You  see,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  the  shortest  route  from  Car- 
lisle ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Marvport  would  be  the 
nearest. 

Mr.  Sexton. — How  fax  would  it  be,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Silloth  is  only  a few 
miles  from  Carlisle-;  but  I cannot  give  the  distance. 

3510.  Chairman. — We  will  hear  the  evidence  and 


iLi 

see  what  it  is  worth.  Give  us-  your  figures? — From 

Carlisle  to  Lurgan  the  through  rate  is  35s.  From  ' ^ „ 

Belfast  to  Lurgan  the  local  rate- is  9s;  -2d.-  Mr.  K.  J.'  ' ” 

3511.  What  is  the  distance  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan  ? Riordan,  . 

— Twenty  miles.  Secretary 

3512.  Is  that  9s.  2d.  collected  and  delivered  rate  ? — I *r's*1  e. 

believe  it  is.  Industrial 

3513.  If  that  is  so,  taking  collection  and  delivery  Development  , 

charges,  it  is  a rerj  lo»  rate  ?_Yes,  bit—  Auooat.on, 

3514.  You  see  what  I mean,  whether1  the  traffic  is 
carried  twenty  miles  or  200  the  collection  and  de- 
livery charges  are  the  same  ?— Yes. 

3515'.  The  terminal  charges  are  the-  same? — Yes.  "• 

3516.  And,  therefore,  if  you  take  the  terminal 
charges  off  the  short  distance  it  brings  the  rate  down 
to  a very  small  rate  per  mile  ? — But  in  this  case  you 
have  the  fact  that  the  biscuits  when  sent  from 
Carlisle  to  Lurgan  have  to  be  trans-shipped  after- 
wards. That  is  an  additional  cost  as  well. 

3517.  Yes.  Give  us  another  instance.  I don’t  Rates  for 
think  there  is  much  in  that? — Another  is  from  Car-  biscuits — 
lisle  to  Portadown.  The  through  rate  is  35s.  ; and  Carlisle  and 
the  local  rate  from  Belfast  to  Portadown,  which  is  ln,e.rl0r  Iris,“  : 
twenty-five  miles,  is  10s.  Id.  ' The  mileage  rate  n3,1]®".6  vta 
works  out,  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan,  local  rate  5£d.  ; e a ' 
from  Carlisle  to  Lurgan,  through  rate,  less  than  2d. 

From  Belfast  to  Portadown,  local  rate  4 gd.  ; and 
from  Carlisle  to  Portadown,  through  rate,  less  than 
2d. 

3518.  In  both  those  cases  you  name  the  rates  in- 
clude collection  and  delivery  ? — Yes. 

3519.  I do  not  know  what  is  taken  for  cartage  in 
this  country?  There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  rate. 

3520.  Circumstances  differ  in  different  places,  no 
doubt.  What  about  the  average.  Should  I be  right 
in  saying  Is.  6 d.  a ton  at  each  end  for  cartage?— I 
was  speaking  about  that  subject  to  a firm  of  carriers 
last  week  and  they  told  me  they  calculated  on  2s.  6d. 

3521.  Now,  take  the  half-a-crown  at  each  end  from 
this  Lurgan  and  from  this  Portadown  rate.  Take 
5s.  off  that  rate  of  9s.  2d.  That  reduces'  it  to  4s.  2d. 

Then  the  'terminal  accommodation  I would  suggest, 
perhaps  you  might  fairly  estimate  it  at  9d.  at  each 
end  ? — Yes. 

3522.  That  is  Is.  6d.  Take  5s.  and  Is.  6d.,  that 
is  6s.  6d.  off  the  9s.  2d.  rate? — That  reduces  it,  of 
course,  very  considerably. 

3523.  But  is  not  that  the  fair  way  of:  doing  it  ?—  Analysis  of 

It  is,  only  this,  that  you  have  to  take  the  same  amounts  local  rates 
off  the  through  rate,  and  you  have  to  add  the  double  from  Belfast 
trans-shipment.  to  Lurgan 

3524-5.  I quite  understand  that.  Let  us  deal  with  p"1 
your  own  figures.  Take  Is.  6 d.  for  what  I call  station  1 ortadown- 
accommodation,  and  5s.  for  cartage,  that  is  6s.  6 d. 
off  the  9s.  2d.,  what  does  that  reduce  it  to? — That 
reduces  it  to  2s.  8 d. 

3526.  Now,  then  work  out  2s.  8d.  on-  twenty  miles, 
what  is  that  per  mile.  Something  between  lid.  and 
1 id.  I— Yes. 

Chairman. — Instead  of  the  5 £d.  per  mile  you  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  over  l^d. 

3527.  Chairman. — Take  it  at  l^d.  Of  course  all’ 
those  rates  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 

I need  not  go  through  them  all? — That  brings  us 
back  to  one  of  our  contentions,  which  I will  refer  to 
later  on,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  consignor  has 
to  pay  the  cartage.  The  cartage  is  not  included  in 
the  rate  ; it  would  work  out  probably  at  less  than 
5s.  a ton.  The  railways  would  hardly  charge  2s.  6 d. 
for  the  cartage  on  the  goods  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan,. 
and  5s.  for  collection  and  delivery. 

3528.  It  was  your  own  figures  I took.  You  put 
the  figure  at  2s.  6d.  You  said  you  had  made  in- 
quiries and  found  it  2s.  6 d.  ? — I am  speaking  about 
a private  carter.  This  man  told  me  he  wanted  to 
get  half-a-crown. 

3529.  What  I want  to  show  is  that  on  your  own, 
figures  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  state  and'  to  put  on  the 
notes  that  the  railway  companies  charge  5^d.  per 
mile  for  biscuits  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan,  whereas  in 
the  through  rate  it  comes  only  to  2 id.  That  is  all. 

You  must  admit  that,  Mr.  Riordan  ? — I admit  it  to 
a certain  point.  But  I think  there  are  circumstances’ 
connected  with  it  that  modify  it  to  a great  extent, 

3530.  All  right.  We  will , leave  (it  there.  Now, 
then,  go  on  to  the  question  of  parcels  ? — A parcel 
weighing  3 lbs.  might  be  forwarded  from  London  to 
Queenstown,  Midleton  or  Youghal  by  passenger  train 
and  delivered  free  for  5d.  The  same  parcel  if  Sent 
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Cider  rate, 
Portadown  and 

Londonderry, 

compared  with 

Dublin  and 
London  deny. 


from  'Cork  to  either  of  these  towns  will  cost  Id.  As 

a result  traders  in  those  • towns  procure  special 
articles  from  London  which  otherwise  they  would  pro- 
cure from  'Cork. 

3531.  Why  don’t  they  send  them  by  parcel  post  ? 
— Well,  probably  a good  deal  of  traffic  is  done  in 
that  way.  It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the 
reduced  parcels  post  rate  has  come  into  force. 

3532.  There  is  a parcel  post  with  a scale  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

3533.  I cannot  understand  people  sending  3 lbs. 
parcels  by  rail,  except  for  the  purpose  of  expedition, 
when  they  could  use  the  parcel  post.  Witness. — I 
have  it  c-n  the  authority  of  several  traders,  that  they 
get  parcels  in  that  way  from  London. 

3534.  I don’t  think  we  need  discuss  that.  Witness. 
— With  regard  to  the  question  of  rates,  the  rate  for 
cider  from_  Portadown  to  Londonderry  is  13s.  4 d., 
whereas  porter  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  is  only 
7s.  6 d.  a ton,  although  the  distance  from  Dublin  to 
Londonderry  is  more  than  twice  that  from  Portadown 
to  Londonderry. 

3535.  Is  there  much  demand  for  cider  in  this  coun- 
try ? — I believe  there  is  a growing  demand  in  the  past 
few  years. 

3535.  Nothing  like  the  consumption  of  porter? — 
No  ; I don't  think  you  can  compare  them. 

3537.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  porter  is 
sent  in  large  lots,  and  cider  in  small  lets  — Yes  ; that 
is  true.  The  porter  is  sent,  from  Dublin  to  London- 
derry so  cheap  to  compete  against  the  imported  porter 
by  steamer  to  Londonderry.  There  were  iwo  new 
cider  factories  established  within  the  past  couple  of 


years. 

3538.  Where  are  they  ? — One  in  Portadown,  and  the 
others  in  Dungarvan,  County  W aterford.  I have  some 
letters  which  will  show  that  the  Portadown  Company’s 
goods  were  refused  by  two  of  their  customers  owing  to 
the  railway  rate.  They  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
carriage. 

3539.  It  might  be  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  cider? — No  ; that  is  not  the  reason.  These  letters 
show  that  the  consignee  refused  to  take  the  delivery, 
as  the  railway  rates  were  excessive. 

3540.  These  letters  do  not  prove  anything  in  the  di- 
rection you  said.  The  man  refused  to  pay  the  carriage, 
and  the  assumption  is  he  thought  he  bought  them 
carriage  paid.  Witness ■ — I am  informed  by  the  Cider 
Company  that  they  send  their  goods  carriage  forward. 

3541.  In  both  these  cases  I should  assume  myself 
from  the  letters — knowing  a little  about  railway 
matters — that  the  consignee  had  refused  to  take  the 
goods,  as  he  understood  he  bought  them  carriage  paid? 
— No,  according  to  information  given  me  by  the  cider 
manufacturers  that  is  not  the  case. 

3542.  Have  you  any  information  from  the  con- 
signee?— No,  I have  not,  but  I think  you  may  take 
the  word  of  this  manufacturer  for  it.  He  would 
hardly  make  a statement  like  thtit  knowing  it  would 
be  refuted  if  not  true. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — Give  us  these  letters,  and  we 
will  know  in  a couple  of  hours  what  the  reason  is. 

3543.  Chairman.— -This  communication  is  from  the 

Railway  Company  stating  that  the  consignee  refused 
io  pay  the  charges,  and  asked  if  they  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  account  of  the  firm.  That  is  an  ordi- 
nary case.  Witness. — The  Cider  Manufacturer  in- 

formed me  the  reason  the  consignee  refused  to  pay 
was  because  they  considered  the  charge  excessive,  and 
that  it  would  leave  them  no  profit. 

3544.  These  letters  do  not  indicate  that? — They 
•do  not. 

3545.  Who  are  the  senders? — The  Armagh  Cider 
•Company. 

3546.  Chairman. — Was  not  this  thirty-six  gallons  of 
-cider  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  worth  the  car- 
riage?— They  say  not. 

3547.  I shoiuld  think  that  the  consignee  thought  he 
bought  them  carriage  paid,  and  referred  the  Railway 
•Company  to  the  sender  to  pay  the  carriage.  Witness. 
— 'Not,  I believe,  in  this  case. 

3548.  These  letters  prove  also  that  with  regard  to 
•cider  the  quantities  sent  out  are  not  large,  whereas 
porter  is  sent  out  in  truck  loads?  Witness. — This  is 
a new  industry  only  started  in  Portadown  last  year, 
and  it  is  only  natural  they  would  not  be  sending  in 
large  quantites,  but  given  reasonable  rates  by  the 
Railway  Company,  the  probability  is  that  next  year 
they  would  be  sending  large  quantities. 

3549.  There,  are  no  complaints  in  the  letters  that 


the  rates  are  unreasonable? — Not  in  the  letters;  that 
is  the  argument  used  by  the  senders. 

3550.  What  have  you  got  to  say  on  the  rate  of  ale 
in  casks? — From  Tullamore  to  Cahireiveen  the  rate 
per  ton  is,  owners’  risk,  28s.  2d.  ; from  Tullamore  to 
Bantry  the  rate  per  ton,  owners’  risk,  is  24s.  9d.  ; 
from  Tullamore  to  Aberdeen  the  rate  per  ton,  owners’ 
risk,  is  28s.  Id. 

3551.  What  do  you  want  to  base  on  that  ? — In  the 
two  former  cases  there  is  direct  railway  communca- 
tion,  and  goods  are  carried  the  full  distance  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company.  In 
the  latter  case  goods  are  sent  by  canal  from  Tulla- 
rnore  to  Dublin ; steamer  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow  ; 
and  rail  Glasgow  to  Aberdeen,  therefore  they  are  trans- 
shipped twice.  The  rates  from  Cahireiveen  and  Banuy 
prevent  the  Tullamore  Company  from  doing  business  in 
this  town  — And  as  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  through  rates  struck  by  the  Irish  Companies, 
I may  mention  that  the  firm  referred  to  (the  Tulla- 
more firm)  wrote  on  October  26th,  1903,  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  for  through 
rates  from  Tullamore  to  Killygordon,  and  sixteen  other 
towns  in  the  North-West  of  Ireand.  After  a lot  of  cor- 
respondence they  received  a letter-  from  that  Company 
on  the  28th  February,  1906,  in  which  they  stated  that 
“ the  matter  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.”  Finally  they 
received  a letter  on  the  29th  June,  1906 — two  years 
and  eight  months  after  they  had  asked  for  the  rates — 
from  the  Donegal  Railway  Company,  in  which  they 
say  “that  the  through  rates  have  now  been  agreed 
upon.” 

3553.  Have  they  got  what  they  wanted? — Yes,  after- 
waiting  two  years  and  eight  months- 

Mr.  Sexton. — Better  late  than  never. 

3554.  Chairman. — There  might  be  reasons  for  the 
delay? — Their  business  was  badly  interfered  with  in 
the  meantime. 

3555.  You  want  to  correct  the  statement  Question 
No.  1440  in  the  evidence? — Yes,  I want  to  correct  the 
statement  that  the  Limerick  Company  asked  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Conrpanv  to  give  them 
a rate-  to  enable  them  to  compete  in  Cork. 

3556.  That  is  the  statement  you  made? — Yes.  The 
actual  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows: — The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  gave  the 
County  Cork  Brick  Company  a special  rate  for  ten  ton 
truck  loads  to  Limerick.  The  Limerick  Company  then 
asked  the  Railway  Company  also  to  give  them  a special 
rate  for  ten  ton  loads  to  Kilmallock,  Emly,  Buttevant, 
Croom,  Castletownroche,  and  Limerick  Junction,  but 
were  met  with  the  reply  that  the  Railway  Companies 
regretted  that  they  could  not  quote  better  than  the 
existing  rates. 

3557.  The  existing;  rates,  I isupposa,  being  con- 
sidered low  and  reasonable? — Yes.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  Company,  but  the  Limerick  Brick 
Company  looked  upon  it  that  if  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  could  make  a special 
rate  for  the  Cork  firm  for  ten  ton  truck  loads  that  they 
should  be  treated  in  a like  manner,  and  a special  rate 
also  be  made  for  them  for  ten  ton  loads. 

3558.  The  brickfields  being  in  both  places? — Yes. 

3559.  The  Railway  Company  have  a note  of  that. 
Witness. — Before  passing  to  the  next  question  I should 
like  to  mention  that  I have  a letter  from  a Belfast 
firm  in  which  they  say — one  thing  we  do  know,  and 
that  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  shipping  connection  we 
have  between  Belfast  and  Waterford  and  Cork  we 
could  not  do  a South  of  Ireland  trade,  owing  to  the 
excessive  carriage  by  rail? 

3560.  Mr.  Balfour  Broume. — What  do  the  firm  sell? 
Witness. — Soap.  The  entire  letter  that  I referred  to 
reads  as  follows  : — “ Dear  Sir, — We  are  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  regarding  the  Irish  rail- 
way rates,  and  we  fully  believe  what  you  say  that 
English  houses  get  far  cheaper  through  rates  to  in- 
terior Irish  towns  than  we  get  from  Belfast,  but 
although  we  know  that  we  could  not  prove  it,  as  we 
cannot  get  any  information  concerning  them.  One 
thing  we  do  know,  and  that  is  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  shipping  connection  we  have  between  Belfast  and 
Waterford  and  Cork  we  could  not  do  a South  of  Ire- 
land trade  owing  to  excessive  carriage  by  rail.” 

3561.  Chairman. — Where  is  this  letter  from? — I am 
sure  it  is  the  firm’s  desire  that  their  names  should  not 
be  mentioned.  I told  them  I was  certain  the  Commis- 
sioners would  not  ask  to  have  their  names  published. 
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Not  unless  they  wished.  Witness. — The  letter  is 
dated  November  5th,  1906.  , 

3562.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  something  to 
say  about  the  Minute  1,464? — Yes.  I want  to  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  the  statement  that  I made  pre- 
viously that  a man  who  went  to  the  extent  of  laying 
the  case  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  was  charged 
the  old  rate  again  six  months  afterwards.  My  reason 
for  wishing  to  withdraw  it  is  I have  been  unsuccessful 
in  getting  any  definite  data  from  my  informant  to 
corroborate  his  statement,  although  he  still  adheres 
to  his  original  statement. 

3563.  I think  I questioned  the  accuracy  of  that  at 
the  time.  You  withdraw  the  statement  now  ? — Yes. 

3564.  I think  in  ycur  Minutes  of  previous  evidence 
there  was  a confusion  with  reference  to  the  rates  of 
small  and  large  quantities? — The  ordinary  tonnage 
rate  on  minerals  from  Belfast  to  Portadown  is  5s.  3d., 
yet  if  a three-dozen  case,  which  weighs  three  quarters 
is  sent  the  charge  for  it  is  lid.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£1  4s.  5 d.  a ton.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  small 
parcel  scale,  although  it  applies  to  traffic  in  Ireland, 
does  not  apply  between  Belfast  and  the  following 
stations: — Banbridge,  Dromore,  Hillsboro’,  Lurgan, 
and  Portadown. 

3565.  They  are  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway? — 

Yes-, 

3566.  Are  they  specially  excluded  1 — There  is  a copy 
of  a letter  from  the  Great  N orthern  Railway  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter. 

Colonel  Plows. — The  previous  rates  were  lower  and 
we  did  not  advance  them. 

Witness. — This  letter  distinctly  states  that  the  rates 
do  nos  apply. 

3567.  Because  the  rates  in  reference  to  these  stations 
were  lower  Ilian  the  scale? — I did  not  read  it  that 
way  at  all. 

3568.  You  may  read  it? — Witness. — Don’t  mind. 

3569.  Chairman. — This  is  the  letter  from  the  rail- 
way— '•  The  scale  of  charges  for  small  parcels  by  mer- 
chandise trains  combined  in  the  general  railway  classi- 
fication applies  to  traffic  between  stations  in  Ireland, 
but  it  does  not  apply  between  Belfast  and  undernoted 
stations  between  which  the  charges  are  as  follows  ” — 
They  give  the  charges  ? — Witness. — I was  led  into  that 
mistake  by  a big  firm  in  Belfast,  who  wrote — “ We 
also  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  have 
a regular  Small  Parcels  Rate  for  general  use,  we  are 
not  allowed  the  benefit  of  same  for  towns  < n enclosed 
list.” 

3570.  And  is  that  the  list  of  stations  ? — Yes. 

3571.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of 
the  list  to  show  that  the  charges  are  lower  ? — Witness. 
—According  to  the  letter  they  are  not,  but  Colonel 
Plews  says  they  are. 

Colonel  Plews. — That  letter  does  not  state  they  are 


higher. 


e lower  than  the  scale. 


a box  of 
Co.  Dublin, 
station  to  ; 


/"  3572.  Chairman. — The  rates .... 

On  the  general  question  of  leaving  the  collection  and 
delivery  to  "outside  earners  what  have  you  to  say? — 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  fact  that 
this  ^system  is  a bad  one. 

3573.  Which  one? — The  system  of  allowing  outside 
carriers  to  carry  the  goods  to  and  from  the  station  in- 
stead of  the  Railway  Companies,  including  the  charge 
for  cartage  in  their  rates.  The  railway  carriage  on 
Tes  2 qrs.  7 lbs.  from  Dublin  to  Blackrock, 
was  Is.  The  charge  for  cartage  from  the 
i address  in  the  vicinity  was  Is.  Id.,  the 
carnage  on  three  C/S.  from  Dublin  to  Cork  was 
5s.  4 d.  The  charge  for  cartage  from  the  station  in 
Cork  to  the  consignee— less  than  one  mile  from  the 
station — was  4s. 

3574.  Have  you  got  proof  of  this? — Yes. 

3575.  Chairman.— Cartage  in  this  case.  You  don’t 
object  to  the  railway  carriage  in  this  case  ? — Oh,  no. 
3576.  It’s  all  right  l— Yes. 

wFU'  JP1®  c^ar8e  by  the  Railway  Company  is  reason- 
able ! — Yes. 

^78.  The  cartage  l — The  cartage  makes  it  excessive. 
5579.  Who  employs  the  carter  ?— It  is  an  understood 
.,”8  that  anything  addressed  to  a consignee  in  Cork 
will  be  delivered  by  Wallis,  unless  the  man  has  a 
special  arrangement  for  their  own  carter. 

3580.  Chairman. — Is  Mr.  Dent  there  l— Mr.  Neale. 
—Yes. 

3581  Chairman. — W ould  you  look  at  that.  Is  there 
no  scale.  John  Wallis  and  Cov.,  is  it  ?—  Witness.— 
Yes. 

3582  They  have  not  a scale  for  cartage  charges  ?— 
they  charge  what  they  like. 


3583.  What  they  can  get?— Yes.  N 23  190fl 

3584.  I understand  from  the  notes  you  handed  in  ’ L 

that  carriage  on  three  cases;  the  carriage  charge  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
the  Railway  Company — three  cases  from  Dublin  to  Riordan, 
Cork? — Yes.  Secretary 

3585.  5s.  4 d.  ?— That  is  right.  Wsh  Industrial 

3586.  And  the  charge  for  cartage  from  Cork,  less  Development 

than  a mile— 4s.  I— Yes.  Association. 


3587.  Is  that  an  exceptional  or  general  case? — A 
general  case ; daily  experience. 

3588.  That  the  cartage  in  Cork  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  railway  carriage? — But  not  on  very 
large  quantities.  On  a large  quantity  it  is  of  course 
less,  but  on  any  parcels  not  exceeding  half  a ton. 

3589.  Was  this  a case  where,  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  consignee  wanted  special  delivery  or  a special  cart 
was  sent  ? — No. 

3590.  It  was  in  the  ordinary  case  ? — In  the  ordinary 


way. 

3591.  We  shall  hear  the  Railway  Company  on  this.  Inconvenience 
Well,  now,  there  are  other  reasons  which  you  have  not  owing  to  all 
mentioned  yet  with  reference  to  the  objections  of  your  rates  not 
Association  to  the  rates,  class  rates,  not  including  including 
collection  and  delivery:  What  are  the  other  reasons? — “ collection  and 
We  would  like  to  add  the  following — that  many  firms  delireiy 
contract  to  supply  goods,  delivered  free  to  consignee, 

but  owing* to  the  existing  system  the  charge  for  cartage 
is  demanded  of  the  consignee.  This  frequently  leads 
to  an  amount  of  trouble,  and  often  that  they  refuse  to 
take  delivery  owing  to  the  arrangement  made  with 
consignor.  The  goods  are  returned  to  the  railway 
stores,  a delay  is  caused,  as  well  as  corresponding  with 
consignor,  and  a double  charge  for  cartage  is  incurred. 

3592.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  given  a case  to-day  of 
a Belfast  firm.  You  said  that  the  rates  from  the  in- 
terior of  England  to  the  interior  of  Ireland  are  lower 
than  the  Irish  local  rates  ? — Yes 

3593.  And  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of 
sea  carriage  between  the  place  where  this  trade  is 
carried  on  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  firm  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  those  other 
districts  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3594.  That  is  to  say  that  unless  the  sea  carriage 
rates  existed  available  for  their  trade  the  railway 
rates  would  exclude  them  from  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land ? — Precisely. 

3595.  You  have  given  the  case  of  a Tullamore  Preferential 

firm  who  can  sell  in  Aberdeen,  which  involves  a con-  cross-channel 
siderable  railway  run,  but  cannot  sell  in  Kerry  ? — rates  f°r 
Yes.  parcels. 


3596.  Do  you  know  that  they  are,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  excluded  from  Kerry  ? — So  they  said,  that  the 


rate  prevented  them  from  doing  business  in  Kerry. 

3597.  Have  you  positive  evidence  that  those  3 lbs. 
parcels  are  sent  from  London  to  towns  in  the  interior 
of  Cork  County  for  a lower  rate  than  is  charged  upon 
them  from  Cork  City  to  those  other  towns  in  Cork  ? — 
I have  the  Railway  Company’s  own  notes  here,  ex- 
tracts from  the  books  of  rates,  which  prove  that. 

3598.  State  the  effect  ? — The  Great  Southern  rate  for 
about  100  miles  is  5 d.  for  3 lbs.,  which  includes  collec- 
tion but  not  delivery.  That  is  on  the  Cork  and 
Youghal  and  Queenstown  section. 

3599i  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  only  twelve 
miles? — Witness. — Not  exceeding  thirsy  miles;  not 
exceeding. 

3600.  Mr.  Sexton. — Your  statement  was  that  a.  parcel 
of  3 lbs.  is  taken  from  London  to  towns  in  the  interior 
of  Cork  for  fivepence  but  that  the  same  parcel  from 
Cork  City  to  the  same  towns  costs  sevenpence? — Yes. 

3601.  And  I think  you  added  that  the  traders  in 
the  interior  towns  gave  orders  to  London  instead  of  to 
Cork  City  in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  rates  ? — I have 
been  informed  by  some  of  the  traders  in  these  towns 
that  they  get  parcels  from  London. 

3602.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  the  wit- 
ness Las  fallen  into  an  error.  There  is  no  fivepence 
mentioned  in  the  books.  You  say  that  the  charge  be- 
tween Cork  and  Queenstown  was  sevenpence  ? — Yes. 

3603.  You  know  the  distance? — I do. 

3604.  What  is  it  ? — About  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

3605.  Do  you  know  that  for  twelve  miles  the  charge 
in  the  books  is  threepence,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty 
miles  fourpence  ?— That  does  not  include  delivery,  Mr. 
Browne ; I mean  from  house  to  house,  from  a house 
in  Cork  to  a house  in  Queenstown,  not  exceeding  3 lbs. 
costs  sevenpence. 

3606.  I think  you  are  wrong?— I can  give  positive 
proof  of  that.  The  London  and  North  Western,  or  I 
believe  any  of  the  English  railways,  in  sending  a 
3-lb.  parcel  from  London  to  an  address  in  Queens- 
town charge  fivepence,  and  that  includes  collection 
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3626.  Take  3s.  oft  for  collection  and  delivery,  5s. , 
I think,  you  said  a private  carter  might  charge  ? — Yes. 

3627.  You  don’t  think  the  Great  Northern  -would 


Riordan,  3607.  You  say  you  have  ascertained  from  the  traders  charge  5s.  I know  cartage  is  done  for  Is.  6 d.  by  pri 

secretary  concerned1  that  they  order  parcels  from  London  instead  vate  carters,  and  I can  hardly  conceive  the  Great 

Dewlftnmpnt*  from  l<^<)rk  'City  because  they  find  the  terms  of  oar-  Northern  would  charge  more  ? — I only  made  that 

Association  na§®  more  favourable? — Precisely.  statemnt 

3608.  You  have  heard  that  the  scale  of  charges  is  Chairman. — Take  it  Is.  6 d.  each  end. 

the  same  in  Ireland  and  England,  and  a case  occurred  3628.  Mr.  Sexton. — Three  shillings.  The  only 

to-day  where  the  scale  did  not  apply.  That  was  met  other  charge  is  terminal  accommodation  ? — Yes. 


by  a statement  that  the  rates  in  the  case  cited  were 
lower  than  the  scale — but  the  document  did  not  bear 


Chairman. — I put  that  as  a low  figure. 

3629.  Mr.  Sexton. — 3s.  and  Is.  6 d.  make  4s.  6d., 


n the  face  of  it — at  any  rate  if  the  and  this  leaves  the  net,  rate  12s.  i 


I suppose  it  might  be  also  depai-ted  from  by  higher  3630.  What  would  you  take  off  the  rate  from  Car- 
rates  ? — That  would  be  the  inference  from  it.  lisle  to  Clones  for  collection  and  delivery,  terminal  ac- 

Necessityfor  3609.  Your  Association,  I think,  attributes  great  commodation,  and  two  trans-shipments,  per  ton  of 

moderate  small  importance  to  a moderate  small  parcel  rate? — We  biscuits— a considerable  sum? 

parcels  rates,  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  bulk  of  Chairman. — Take  the  same  cartage. 

the  traders  in  Ireland.  3631.  Mr.  Sexton.— 3s.  cartage,  Is.  6 d.  terminal  ac- 

3610.  A country  of  large  traders  and  great  transac-  commodation,  how  much  the  two  trans-shipments  ? — 
tions  like  England  can  no  doubt  better  afford  a con-  Chairman. — 'Nothing. 

siderable  rate  for  small  consignments  than  a country  3632.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes,  for  comparison.  I want 
of  small  traders  and  minute  transactions  such  as  to  get  it  clearly  shown  what  is  the  rate  for  con- 

this?— Yes.  We  feel  from  experience  we  are  satisfied  veyance  in  both  cases.  You  should  take  off  from  that 
that  a very  large  percentage  of  the  trade  in  Ireland  figure  your  estimate  for  the  double  trans-shipment 
is  done  in  small  parcels,  and  that  the  fact*that  you  — for  putting  it  on  board  the  ship  in  England, 

have  to  pay  at  such  a much  higher  rate  for  small  for  taking  it  from  the  ship  and  putting  it  on  the 

parcels  than  for  large  quantities  means  a serious  loss  rail  in  Ireland.  What  do  you  think  it  is.  You 

to  the  manufacturers  in  the  course  of  the  year,  who,  have  looked  into  this  question  ? — I fear  I could  not 


in  most  cases,  have  to  pay  the  cartage  also. 

3611.  Small  traders  in  Ireland  have  to  order  in 
small  quantities,  and,  of  course,  they  sell  in  much 
smaller  quantities  ? — Yes. 

3612.  And  whether  the  scale  is  the  same  as  in 
England  or  not  a scale  that  suits  a fully  developed 


country  like  England  may  not  suit  a country  in  as  6 d.  ? 


Chairman. — You  may  take  it  at  6 d a ton. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  seems  a very  small  rate. 

3633.  Mr.  Sexton. — Compared  with  Is.  6 d.  cartage. 
Can  anyone  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  trans-shipment 
is.  Have  you  heard  of  such  a rate  for  trans-shipment 


which  small  transactions  require  to  be  encouraged  ? — Chairman. — I have  heard  of  3d. 

Precisely.^  ^ 3634.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  evidence  that  in  Liver- 

3613.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable  that  consign-  pool  and  Cork  2s.  6ii  out  of  the  through  rate  goes  for 
ents  over  281bs — g cwt. — should  in  Ireland  fall  into  trans-shipment  and  port  charges? — Yes. 


ments  over  281bs — g-  cwt. — should  in  Ireland  fall  into 
the  tonnage  rates? — I feel  that  it  would  have  a very 
good  effect  on  Ireland’s  trade  if  it  was  the  case,  and 
it  would  undoubtedly  mean  opening  up  a great  deal 
more  business  in  Ireland  than  there  is  at  present. 

3614.  If  there  was  an  'administration  that  could 
make  an  experiment,  and  could  afford  to  wait,  which 


3635.  How  much  was  the  net  ? — Accept  that. 

3636.  Suppose  we  tike  it  at  the  lowest  ? — Sixpence. 
Chairman. — Not  lowest,  a fair  rate,  the  cranes  do 

a deal  of  the  work.  Sixpence  is  a fair  thing  I am 

3637.  Mr.  Sexton. — Take  Is.  for  trans-shipment,  3«. 


we  are  told  the  Tnsh  railways  cannot  afford  to  do— and  for  collection  and  delivery,  and  Is.  6 d.  for  terminals— 

we  can  well  believe  it— it  might  be  possible  for  such  total  5s.  6d.— from  the  Carlisle  to  Clones  through  rate 
an  administration  to  encourage  this  traffic  in  small  0f  42s.  Id.,  and  it  is  36s.  Id.  for  205  miles  and  64 

parcels — a traffic  characteristic  of  the  country,  and  miles,  in  all  269  miles? — Yes 
develop  it  to  a great  extent?— Yes.  3638.  For  36s.  Id.  ?— Yes. 

3615.  And  in  the  end  secure  a gam?— Yes.  As  3639.  Considerably  short  of  2d.  a mile?— Yes. 

1 pointed  out  when  I was  before  the  Commission  3640.  That  somewhat  alters  the  nature  of  the  case? 

before,  some  of  the  larger  firms  in  Ireland,  such  as  —It  does,  undoubtedly.  I didn’t  introduce  that. 


tobacco  and  woollen  manufacturers, 
bably  send  some  six  or  seven  cw 


aking  these  comparisons  under 


bably  send  some  six  or  seven  cwt.  of  goods  circumstances  which  differ  the  evident  course  is  to  try 
to  a railway  on  a certain  day,  but  that  is  made  up  to  find  the  figure  charged  in  each  case  for  the  mere 


almost  entirely  of  small  parcels,  and  it  means 
tremendous  addition  to  their  carriage  outlay  in  t 


, ,,  , , •=-  — - — uutu.  j.  uiuu.  ,iuu  promised,  Mr.  Riordan,  to  pre- 
fer Wh€n  i'^ey  arf  dlarged  m the  hlSh  rate  pare  a comparative  table  of  Irish  and  Continental 


for  all  these  small  parcels. 


rates  ? — Yes.  We  have  not  it  all  finished  yet.  We 


l ' ai£  inSu“in«  *n*°  *s  no*  whether  one  have  reached  a certain  point.  It  is  not  quite  finished 

exceeds  the  English  one  or  not,  or  whether  a yet.  We  will  give  it  to  you  when  it  is 
r*  i !?  England  is  therefore,  of  course,  suit-  3643.  Will  you  hand  it  in  when  ready?— Yes. 

Jhr  i1S  I1®  * eff?ct  the  3644.  I understand  you  appear  rather  to  support 

? f ? v sts  °*  Ileland  of  the  rates  that  are  general  propositions  maintained  by  your  Association 

3617.  You  say  it  is  - ^ — - - than  to  furnish  details  ?-Yes. 


effect,  and  that  by  a 13645.  And  if  the  Committee  desire  it  members  of 


,y  , , J “ tuoho.  Ana  n tne  uommmee  desire  it  members  ol 

recoup ?— Yes  ' traffic  could  get  a chance  to  your  Association  will  bring  forward  further  evidence 


recoup  ? — Yes. 

Preferential;^  3618.  You  compared  to-day  the  through  rates  from 
cross-channel  Carlisle  to  towns  in  the  North  of  Ireland  with 
rates.  the  i^al  rates  from  Belfast  to  those  towns  ? — Yes. 

3619.  It  was  pointed  out  that  those  rates  in- 
cluded collection  and  delivery  on  that  railway,  the 
Great  Northern? — Yes. 

3620.  And  also  terminal  accommodation? Yes. 


of  detail? — -I  am  sure  they  would.  I think  I can 
answer  for  it. 

3646.  As  to  your  own  evidence  it  is  in  every  case 
the  result  of  direct  investigation? — Yes. 

3647.  To  illustrate  your  proposition  that  Irish 
traders  are  restricted  by  the  local  rates  in  their  Irish 
trade  you  mentioned  the  case  of  a Belfast  film  which 


3621.  On  the  other  hand,  the  through  rates  from  wanted  a rate  for  its  commodity  in  order  that  it 
Carlisle — do  you  know  the  shortest  railway  distance  might  trade  outside  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bel- 


l the  Carlisle  side,  goods  can  be  con-  What  rate 


veyed  to  the  port?— I have  not  gone  into  that. 

3622.  There  is  some  rail  haulage  ?— There  must  be 
undoubtedly. 

3623.  This  through  rate  includes  collection  and  de- 
livery, the  loading  and  unloading,  two  trans-ship- 
ments and  terminal  accommodation? — Exactly. 

3624.  Take  Clones  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale?— 
Yes. 


wanted — an  Irish  through 


rate  or  cross-Ghannel  rate  ? — Are  you  referring  to — 

3648.  The  soap  firm  ? — An  Irish  through  rate. 

3649.  Not  a cross-Channel  rate,  only  an  Irish 
through  rate  ? — Yes. 

3650.  Not  a cross-Channel  rate  ? — No.  Their  desire 
was  to  trade  with  Munster. 

3651.  You  said  they  were  told  that  in  order  to  give 


Mr  rm.  , 1.  „ „ , ; . this  through  rate  it  would  be  necessary  to  call  a 

iles  is  16s  ?— YeS  ^r°m  Bel*ast'  *or  slxty-four  meeting  of  all  the  managers  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

* Question  3642— Witness  subsequently  withdrew  this  promise  as  pressure  of  work  prevented  preparation  of  table, 
t Question  8645— (See  Appendix  No.  20). 
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3652.  Who  told  them  that? — They  have  that  in- 
formation from  the  railway  company  ;n  their  letter 
that  I produced  from  them  when  i was  before  the 
Commission  before.  I believe  they  have  it  in  writing 
as  a matter  of  fact  from  the  railway  companies. 

3653.  If  that  be  true  it  would  appear  that  the 
Irish  companies  cannot  fix  a local  Irish  rate  without 
taking  all  the  managers  of  Englend  and  Scotland  into 
council  ? — Yes. 

3654.  By  the  way,  do  the  Scotch  railways  enter 
into  this  system  of  through  rates? — I understand 
not.  I believe  there  are  no  through  rates  into  or 'out 
of  Scotland,  except  where  the  steamship  companies 
are  concerned. 

3655.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — I think  you  gave  an 
Aberdeen  case? — There  a steamship  company  is  con- 
cerned. 

3656.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  a case  of  transit  be- 
tween Tullamore  and  Aberdeen  involving  a steam- 
ship company. 

Witness. — I mean,  I can’t  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  my  statement,  I understand  that  there  are  no 
through  rates  from  Scotland  into  England. 

3657.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — That  is  an  entire 
mistake,  sir. 

Witness. — I don’t  vouch  for  that. 

Chairman. — You  had  better  withdraw  it. 

3658.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  no  direct  informa- 
tion ? — No. 

3659.  It  is  stated  in  the  Press,  I have  seen  it 
stated  repeatedly,  that  Scotch  railways  do  stand  out 
of  the  general  through  rate  arrangement. 

3660.  Chairman.— My  knowledge  is  that  an  English- 
Scotch  Conference  has  been  in  existence  for  forcy 
years  to  arrange  rates. 

3660a.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  if  an  Irish  through  rate 
is  to  be  fixed. 

Chairman. — Then  there  is  a Conference  to  fix  it. 

3661.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  it  is  to  be  fixed  can  the 
Irish  managers  fix  it? — Witness. — According  to  the 
letters  which  I have  produced  here  before  they  can- 
not do  so  without  the  sanction  of  the  English 
managers.  What  I understood  was  that  the  managers 
met,  and  it  is  a question  then  of  practically  a vote 
on  the  subject. 

3662.  One  man  one  vote? — Yes. 

3663.  Then,  touching  the  effect  of  through  rates  on 
Irish  industries,  you  cite  the  case  of  the  through 
rate  in  bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Tipperary,  and  the 
local  rate  from  Cork  to  Tipperary? — Yes. 

3664.  Does  the  through  rate  from  Liverpool  include 
collection  and  delivery? — It  does,  I believe. 

3665.  The  local  rate  from  Cork  does  not? — No. 

3666.  Then,  in  order  to  compare  the  rate  of 
14s.  lOd.  from  Cork  to  Tipperary  with  that  of  14s.  Ad. 
from  Liverpool  to  Tipperary,  you  have  to  deduct 
from  the  Liverpool  rate  the  cost  of  collection,  de- 
livery and  trans-shipment? — You  have,  yes. 

3667.  How  much  would  that  bring  down  the  rate  of 
14s.  Ad.  a ton  ? — It  would  mean  the  difference  of  about 
3s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

3668.  The  true  comparison  would  be  Cork  to  Tip- 
perary 14s.  Ad.  and  Liverpool  to  Tipperary  10s.  to 
11s.  ?— -' Yes. 

3669.  Is  the  Liverpool  bacon  sold  in  Tipperary? — 
I understand  it  is. 

3670.  Is  Cork  bacon  sold  there? — To  a certain  ex- 
tent, but  very  little. 

3671.  Do  you  say  that  the  trade  from  'Cork  to 
Tipperary  in  bacon  is  diminished  by  the  through 
rate  to  Liverpool? — A good  deal. 

3672.  Another  case  was  as  to  slates.  A quarry  in 
West  Cork  failed  to  obtain  a through  rate  from  Skib- 
bereen to  Killamey  from  the  two  companies  concerned  ? 

3673.  Was  any  reason  given  for  the  refusal? — 
—The  reason  given  was  that  the  goods  had  to  be 
carried  across  the  city.  Neither  of  the  companies 
would  undertake  to  quote  a through  rate  where  that 
would  have  to  be  done. 

3674.  Might  not  the  cartage  be  put  into  the  rate  ? — 
It  might,  and  in  the  case  of  slates  coming  into 
Ireland  on  a through  rate  it  must  be  done  then,  in 
Cork  the  railways  are  not  alongside  the  quay,  there 
uiust  be  either  cartage  or  haulage  from  the  quays  to 
the  station. 

3675.  Can  you  say  were  the  Welsh  slates  sold 
actually  in  that  part  of  the  country? — They  were. 


lie 


3676.  They  are? — In  1904  there  were,  I think,  A’ow.  23  1906. 
£107,000  worth  of  slates  imported  into  Ireland.  ’ ’ . 

3677.  What  part? — All  over  Ireland.  Mr.  E.  J. 

3678.  Do  the  West  Cork  slates  get  into  Kerry  at  Riordan, 

all? — No,  unless  on  the  borders,  where  you  can  cart  Secretary, 
them  there  direct  from  the  quarries,  the  farmers  Wish  Industrial 
sending  their  own  carts  across.  Development 

3679.  Some  reference  was  made  to  the  importation  A3SociatIon- 


of  the  Welsh  slates  to  Tralee  ? — Yes. 


Importation  of 


3680.  The  mileage  from  Tralee  to  Killamey  is  Welsh  slates, 
twenty-two  miles,  and  from  Skibbereen  128  miles.  It 

would  appear  that  the  Railway  Companies  had  a 
practical  reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own 
interest,  to  encourage  the  West  Cork  quarry? — 

I presume  so,  but  their  action  does  not  show  that 
they  wished  to  encourage  it. 

3681.  It  was  lactuially  a contract  offered  to  the  West 
Cork  quarry  that  led  them  to  make  the  request  for  a 
through  rate? — Yes. 

3682.  And  that  contract  they  failed  to  obtain? — Yes. 

3683.  The  rates  quoted  came  to  8s.  lOd.  per  ton : 

20s.  for  six  ton  lots  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon,  33s.  by 
the  Great  Southern.  8s.  lOd.  a ton,  together  with,  I 
think,  these  charges  : — Cartage  ar  Skibbereen,  unload- 
ing at  Cork,  cartage  in  Cork,  reloading  at  Cork,  un- 
loading at  Killamey,  and  probably  cartage  there? — 

Yes. 

3684.  Surely  all  that  would  bring  the  8s.  lOd.  a 
ton  to  a much  greater  sum  ? — It  would  undoubtedly. 


3685.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  the  slates 
at  the  quarry  and  at  Killamey  ? — I have  not  inquired 
into  that. 

3686.  The  figure  of  8s.  10 d.  with  the  charges  added 
suggests  that  the  slates  could  not  be  sold  under  these 
conditions  at  a profit? — Yes.  I have  it  from  the 
manager  of  the  quarry  that  when  he  went  into  the 
matter  and  had  these  rates  before  him  he  found  he 
could  not  supply  the  Killamey  contract  at  a profit. 
He  would  lose  money  by  supplying. 

3687.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Company,  for  a distance 
of  seventy-eight  miles  quote  you  3s.  4d.,  about  £d. 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  Great  Southern,  for  sixty 
miles  5s.  6 d.,  somewhat  over  a penny ; their  mileage 
rate  per  ton  was  double  that  of  the  Cork  and  Bandon  ? 
— The  only  way  I can  account  for  it  is  that  from  my 
experience  of  the  Cork,  Bandon,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way I find  they  are  really  anxious  to  develop  trade 
along  their  route.  They  have,  on  several  occasions  to 
my  own  knowledge,  given  special  facilities  for  the 
development  of  trade  there. 


3688.  Another  through  rate  quoted  was  for  flour — Flour  traffic. 
Liverpool  to  Tralee.  Did  you  compare  it  with  the 

local  rate? — Yes. 

3689.  You  were  asked  whether  the  local  rate  was 
reasonable  in  itself.  Of  course  if  the  local  rate  stood 
alone  you  could  consider  the  question  of  reasonable- 
ness merely  on  the  local  rate? — Yes. 

3690.  But  when  the  local  rate  has  competing  with 
it  a through  rate  which  gives  an  imported  consign- 
ment a preferential  rate  on  the  same  line,  then  you 
would  say  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  local  rate  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  its  own  amount,  but  by  comparison 
of  the  relative  amounts  of  the  through  rate  and  the 
local  rate? — Yes. 

3691.  Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  an  Irish  manufac- 
turer to  have  a local  rate  which  seems  reasonable  if 
side  by  side  you  have  a through  rate  which  admits  the 
imported  goods  into  the  market  while  his  goods  are 
excluded? — Of  course  it  is  useless  for  him  then. 

3691a.  There  is  an  important  point  in  your  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  or  not  the  harbour  dues  and  port 
charges  at  Liverpool  and  Cork  consumed  the  2s.  6 d. 
difference  between  the  local  rate  and  the  through  rate  ? 

— Yes. 

3692.  You  said  you  knew.  Have  you  inquired 
since  ? — No.  I was  so  satisfied  I didn’t  make  inquiries. 

I made  inquiries  before  I made  that  statement,  and  I 
was  perfectly  satisfied  before  I made  it. 

3693.  That  the  charges  in  Liverpool  and  Cork  took 
the  2s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

3694.  And  the  balance  left  to  the  Railway  and 
Shipping  Companies  was  only  the  same  as  the  local 
rate  between  Cork  and  Tralee? — Yes. 

3695.  Demonstrating  that  unless  the  Shipping  Com- 
pany did  the  work  for  nothing,  an  unlikely  proposi 
tion,  the  Great  Southern  must  have  accepted  for 
carrying  flour  from  Cork  to  Tralee  a lower  sum  than 
they  charge  the  Irish  Trader  for  the  same  service? 

— Yes.  I . may  mention  that  six  months  or 
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more  ago,  I forget  the  exact  date,  a deputa- 
tion from  our  Association  waited  on  the  Irish 
railway  managers  at  a Conference  on  this  very 
subject,  and  that  very  rate  was  quoted  then.  There 
has  been  no  allusion  made  since  by  the  railway  mana- 
gers to  us  or  anywhere  publicly  that  we  were  wrong 
in  making  that  statement,  and  at  the  time  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Piews,  who  was  in  the  Chair,  made  rather  a 
contradictory  statement.  First  of  all  he  denied  that 
the  Irish  Railway  Companies  carried  goods  brought 
into  Ireland  on  through  rates  for  less  than  they  were 
getting  out  of  the  local  rates  and  later  during  the 
discussion  he  stated  that  if  the  Irish  Railway  Com- 
panies carried  Irish  goods  at  the  same  rate  as  imported 
goods  coming  in  at  competitive  rates  the  Irish  Com- 
panies would  soon  l^e  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  I 
may  also  mention  that  Colonel  Piews  wrote  to  the 
papers  a day  or  two  afterwards  stating  that  the  latter 
statement  was  not  fair  taken  without  the  context,  but 
one  of  our  members  wrote  asking  if  Colonel  Piews 
would  state  the  context.  There  was  no  reply  to  that. 

3696.  Were  you  present  at  that  Conference? — I was. 

3697.  Chairman. — Is  it  reported? — The  Railway 
Companies  refused  to  allow  the  Press  to  be  present. 
We  desired  it;  they  refused,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
give  a report.  I don’t  think  that  version  has  ever 
been  refuted.  It  was  a very  brief  report.  The  Con- 
ference lasted  three  hours,  and  the  report  took,  I 
think,  half  a column. 

3698.  Mr.  Sexton. — Your  impression  was  that  it 
was  stated  at  one  time  that  the  Irish  oompanies  did 
not  accept  a lower  rate  for  through  traffic  than  for 
local  traffic,  and  at  another  time  that  if  they  did  not 
do  so  they  would  be  in  bankruptcy  ? — Yes ; as  a matter 
of  fact,  I took  a note  of  that  statement  when  Colonel 
Piews  made  it. 

3699.  In  a great  public  question  of  this  kind,  and 
perhaps  with  legislation  impending  when  you  find 
English  managers  saying  that  they  get  an  equal 
rate  for  the  through  traffic  and  for  the  local  traffic, 
and  when  you  find  Irish  managers  saying  the  con- 
trary, and  both  statements  cannot  be  true,  is  it  not 
of  public  importance  that  the  facts  should  be  candidly 
disclosed  ? — It  is,  undoubtedly.  That  was  the  object 
we  had  in  asking  to  have  this  Conference  with  the 
railway  managers — to  try  and  find  out  what  propor- 
tion of  the  through  rates  they  were  getting,  and  also 
to  try  and  persuade  them  to  place  the  Irish  trader  on 
as  good  a footing  as  the  cross-channel  trader,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  equalise  the  proportion  of  the  through 
rate  paid  to  the  Irish  Companies  with  the  local  rate. 

3700.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with  this 
question,  either  legislatively  or  financially,  in  any  sense, 
without  having  that  information  ? — Yes.  We  felt  that 
we  were  justified  in  asking  what  proportion  of  the 
through  rates  the  Irish  oompanies  got;  but  we  failed 
to  get  that  information  from  them. 

3701.  The  through  rate  brings  imported  flour  into 
Tralee  and  some  point  between  Cork  and  Tralee,  and 
it  keeps  the  Cork  miller  out  ? — It  does,  to  a very  large 
extent. 

3702.  We  are  often  told  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  consumer  that  there  should  be  these  low  through 
rates ; but  if  by  the  system  of  low  through  rates  Irish 
industries  are  dwarfed  or  prevented  from  ooming  into 
existence,  what  is  the  good  of  the  low  rate  from  Eng- 
land to  the  consumer  in  Ireland  if  the  Irish  consumer 
has  to  go  and  consume  in  some  other  country? — Pre- 
cisely. 

3703.  The  system  of  low  rates  preventing  the  de- 
velopment or  starting  of  industries,  preventing  an 
outlet  for  the  surplus  agricultural  population,  would 
you  say  that  it  has  contributed  materially  to  the  de- 
population of  the  country? — I think  it  has.  T think 
if  the  railway  rates  were  in  favour  of  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer that  Irish  trade  would  very  considerably  ex- 
pand, there  would  be  more  employment,  and  less 
emigration 

3704.  A witness  remarked  yesterday,  and  I thought 
very  sensibly,  that  she  population  question  is  at  the 
back  of  it  all.  If  you  let  English  industries  or  foreign 
industries  in  and  correspondently  depress  or  dwarf 
Irish  industries,  this  country  can  only  become  a place 
where  agricultural  products  are  the  sole  resource,  and 
where  there  is  no  industry  in  the  towns  to  employ  the 
surplus  population  ? — Yes. 

3705.  If  the  population  disappears  from  the  country, 
the  passenger  traffic  must  decline ; and  if . the  popula- 
tion declines  the  traffic  in  all  sorts  of  goods  must  also 
decline  ? — It  must,  undoubtedly. 

3706.  And  whoever  may  at  former  times  have 
thought  that  Irish  emigration  was  an  excellent  thing 


from  the  economic  point  of  view.  I think  people  of 
all  classes  and  interests  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
there  has  been  quite  enough  of  it.  What  do  you  say  ?— 
I entirely  agree  with  that. 

3707.  It  is  easier  for  the  law  to  set  emigration  going 
than  to  stop  it? — It  is.  If  I might  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  a statement  made  here  yesterday  with  regard  to 
the  through  rates  out  of  this  country  being  equivalent 
to  the  through  rates  into  the  country,  or  rather,  being 
of  advantage  to  traders  here,  I could  cite  one  instance 
that  came  under  my  own  notice  where  the  through 
rates  out  of  the  country  really  did  not  benefit  Irish 
trade.  Eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  a firm  in 
Kilkenny  drew  my  attention  to  the"  fact  that  they  could 
send  hides  and  skins  to  Liverpool  via  Waterford  at,  as 
well  as  I remember,  a rate  or  18s.  a ton.  That  in- 
cluded trans-shipment  at  Waterford,  and,  I believe, 
carrying  down  the  river  a certain  distance  by  a barge 
and  loading  and  delivering  at  Liverpool.  But  against 
that,  if  they  wanted  to  send  skins  and  hides  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Cork,  where  there  is  no  trans-shipment,  but 
merely  the  railway  carriage,  they  had  to  pay  at  a 
rate  of  about  25s.  or  26s.  a ton,  with  the  result  that 
the  Cork  tanners — there  are  four  or  five  tanning  firms 
in  Cork— were  prevented  from  getting  these  hides. 

3708.  The  wages  arising  out  of  the  tanning  trade 
were  paid  in  Liverpool  instead  of  in  Cork  ? — Exactly. 
I took  the  matter  up  with  Sir  William  Goulding, 
whom  I always  found  very  sympathetic,  and  he  went 
into  it  and  reduced  the  rate  tol  20 s.  a ton,  and  he 
mentioned  that  the  rate  from  Kilkenny  to  Liverpool 
was  one  of  those  cutting  rates  which  left  no  profit 
to  anybody. 

3709.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  was  suggested  that  if  the 
through  rates  for  flour  were  increased  from  England 
that  might  make  the  local  rate  more  reasonable,  but 
that  the  rate  for  wheat  would  also  be  increased  ? — Yes. 

3710.  Have  you  confirmed  your  reply  that  that 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  Irish  miller,  because  he  gets 
the  wheat  by  sea  from  the  producing  country? — One 
of  the  largest  millers  in  Cork  has  assured  me  that  it 
would  not  affect  his  trade,  as  he  imports  direct, 

3711.  They  do  get  the  bulk  from  the  producing 
countries,  and  they  could  get  the  whole? — Exactly. 

3712.  Therefore  the  increase  of  the  through  rate  on 
wheat  from  Liverpool  would  be  of  no  concern  to  the 
Irish  miller  ? — I think  that  the  good  outweighs  the  dis- 
advantages. 

3713.  Bus  the  low  rate  for  flour  does  shut  them  out 
of  Irish  markets? — Yes. 

3714.  Since  you  were  here  before,  I think  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  there  is  a pretty  general  concui-rence 
of  opinion — I dare  say  it  is  shared  by  some  of  the 
Railway  Companies— that  there  is  a pi-oblem  and  that 
it  has  to  be  solved,  and  there  are  different  suggestions 
made.  One  is  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  companies 
into  three  or  four  systems  still  to  remain  as  private 
properties  and  managed  by  directors  elected  as  at 
present.  That  would  produce  little  economy.  The 
economy  would  be  comparatively  very  small  ? — Yes,  I 
agree  with  that. 

3715.  If  the  railways  were  amalgamated  into  one  sys- 
tem, no  doubt  there  would  be  some  considerable  econ- 
omy, not  only  in  regard  to  establishment  charges,  but  in 
the  matters  of  workshops  and  procuring  supplies,  and 
all  those  matters  where  condensation  secures  equal  ser- 
vices at  lower  expenditure ; but  then,  if  the  railways 
were  amalgamated  into  ooie  and  it  continued  to  be 
private  property,  who  is  to  reduce  the  rates  ? — I think 
the  view  of  our  Association  would  be  very  much 
opposed  to  that  policy. 

3716.  The  country  has  to  pay  a subsidy,  and  by  the 
country  I mean  Ireland.  There  are  many  gentlemen 
present  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, and  they  know  it  is  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Ireland  the  community  would  pay  the  subsidy,  but  the 
control  would  remain  with  the  representatives  of 
private  property? — Yes. 

3717.  Taking  the  record  of  the  Railway  Companies 
and  the  composition  of  the  London  and  Irish  Traffic 
Conference,  do  you  feel  confident  that  the  directors 
might  not  reduce  the  wrong  rates,  or  might  reduce  the 
right  ones  insufficiently  ? — I fear  we  would  have  very 
little  confidence  in  such  an  arrangement. 

3718.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Imperial  Government 
discharges  the  duty  of  revising  the  rates,  should  you 
apprehend  that  the  reductions  of  the  rates  would  be 
few,  and  smaller,  perhaps,  than  our  interest  requires, 
considering  that  the  reduction  would  measure  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy? — I do  not  quite  understand. 

3719'.  The  Government,  which  has  to  pay  the  sut 
sidy,  would  fix  how  much  it  should  be? — Yes. 
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3720.  There  might  be,  from  the  Treasury  point  of 
•view,  the  interest  or,  at  any  rate,  the  desire  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  and  with  that  view 
to  limit  the  reduction  of  the  rates  and  fares  ? — It 
might  have  that  result,  and  probably  would. 

3721.  Mr.  Sexton. — Tour  Association  are,  I believe, 

strongly  of  opinim  that  the  solution  for  Ireland  is 

Mr.  Acworth. — Might  we  have  from  the  witness  his 
Association’s  desire  in  his  own  words? 

Mr.  Sexton. — We  have  it  already  in  his  evidence, 
already  strongly  put.  Have  you  not  read  his  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  the 
witness’s  own  evidence,  and  if  I might  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  what  is  your  evidence. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Of  course,  I use  my  discretion  in  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  my  question. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I am  not  complaining.  I am  only 
pointing  out  to  you  that  it  really  is  quite  difficult  to 
know  how  much  of  what  the  witness  says  “Yes”  to 
is  his  own. 

Mr.  Sexton. — If  the  witness  desires  to  qualify 

Mr.  Acworth. — He  may  be  asked  to  say  directly.  I 
am  only  putting  it  to  you. 

3722.  Mr.  Sexton.  I prefer  to  use  my  discretion  as 
to  the  form  of  the  question.  I am  only  putting  it  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a question,  but  if  the  witness  de- 
sires to  qualify  anything  I suggest  it  will  be  for  him  to 
do  so,  and  T shall  be  very  happy  if  any  members  of  the 
Commission  afterwards  extract  any  qualification  from 
him..  What  I was  asking  was  whether  it  was  the  strong 
opinion  of  the  Association  that  this  question  can  be 
best  solved  by  purchase  of  the  railways  and  public 
control  of  the  property?  Witness. — Yes ; that  is  our 
view. 

3723.  Under  that  system  do  you  think  anyone  would 
have  reason  to  complain.  If  the  shareholders  were 
bought  out  on  fair  and  liberal  terms  would  you  con- 
sider that  they  had  escaped  from  a rather  anxious 
position  ? — We  consider  that  would  be  a satisfactory 
arrangement,  but  I cannot  say  that  we  have  gone  into 
the  question  of  fair  terms.  In  carrying  out  our  views 
the  shareholders  should  be  fairly  treated,  and  that 
would  dispose  of  them. 

3724.  As  railway  securities  generally  in  Ireland  have 
greatly  shrunk  in  recent  years,  and  are  still  threatened 
by  causes  well  known  to  all  of  us— do  you  think  it 
would  be  a good  solution  for  the  shareholders  to  have 
fair  or  liberal  terms  of  purchase  arranged  on  the 
general  basis  of  the  present  values  ? — Personally,  I be- 
lieve it  would.  From  conversations  I have  had'  from  a 
number  of  men  here  they  have  told  me  that  they  con- 
sidered they  were  very  lucky  in  selling  out  a few  years 
ago  before  the  shares  dropped  to  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  case  of  most  of  them. 

3725.  A few  years  hence  they  may  be  worth  less  ? — 


3726.  If  there  were  a public  authority  in  charge  of 
the  railways  as  a unit  would  the  public  have  any 
reason  to  complain? — We  consider  they  would  not. 

3727.  If  an  authority  satisfactory  to  the  Imperial 
Legislature  and  the  Imperial  Government  were  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  would  not  that  Legislature  and  Go- 
vernment have  cause  to  felicitate  themselves  on  being 
freed  from  direct  administration  of  so  very  difficult  a 
question? — I think  so. 

. Tim  last  question  is  this : This  Commission 

is  directed  to  report  by  what  methods  the  economic, 
efficient,  and  harmonious  working  of  the  Irish  Rail- 
ways can  test  be  secured.  I wish  to  ask  whether,  in 
your  opinion,  the  administration  of  the  Irish  Railways 
as  a unit  by  an  Irish  authority  would  be  the  method 
most  likely  to  secure  economic,  efficient,  and  harmon- 
ious working  ? — We  consider  it  would. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

3729.  You  told  us  you  represented  the  Industrial 
Association  of  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

3730.  How  many  members  have  you  got  in  your 
Association?— I could  not  answer  that  question  off- 
natiT>  beCaUSe  the  members  are  unlimited,  connected 
witti  the  different  Associations,  and  we  represent  them 
*11  m the  Central  Body. 

373L  I wanted  to  gather  some  idea,  if  you  can  give  it, 
the  influence  of  your  Association.  Do  you  represent 
a thousand  or  two  thousand  people,  or  can  you  put  it 
m the  way  of  representing  so  much  capital  ?— There 
are  about  twenty-six  of  these  Industrial  Associations 
m hiKerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  members  of 
e d‘nercnt  Associations  are,  in  most  cases,  the  busi- 


ness men  of  those  districts.  Their  number  is  un- 
limited. In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Cork  Indus- 
trial Association  we  have,  I think,  200  members,  and 
most  of  them  are  manufacturers  and  traders  and 
others  like  that — men  interested  in  commerce. 

3732.  Have  -you  got  an  annual  subscription? — We 
have. 

3733.  What  does  the  amount  come  to  ? — In  the  case 
of  manufacturers  the  minimum  is  a guinea. 

3734.  What  is  your  revenue? — That  varies. 

3735.  If  you  could  give  the  revenue  we  could  get 
at  how  many  members  you  have  got  ? — The  difficulty  is 
that  each  of  these  Associations  is  in  a sense,  inde- 
pendent. I am  not  in  possession  of  the  balance-sheets 
of  the  various  Associations. 

3736.  I pass  from  that.  I only  wanted  tol  gather 
the  extent  of  the  Association’s  influence? — As  far  as 
the  Cork  Industrial  Association  is  concerned,  their 
revenue  would  amount  to  something  over  £500  a year. 

3737.  Taking  the  larger  towns,  would  you  say  that 
it  is  the  same  number  as  at  Cork — in  each  of  these 
large  towns  ? — 'Dublin  is  the  only  large  place  where 
one  of  these  Associations  exists,  and  I think  the  Dub- 
lin Association  and  the  Cork  would  be  much  alike  in 
that  respect. 

3738.  Your  main  desire,  as  I gather  from  your 
evidence,  is  to  improve  the  local  industries  ? — Exactly. 

3739.  That  is  your  great  idea? — Yes. 

3740.  You  think  these  local  industries  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  the  rates  were  reduced? — We  do. 

3741.  That  is  the  main  iijea  of  your  existence  ?' — 
It  is. 

3742.  You  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  railway  share- 
holders?— By  no  means. 

3743.  Therefore,  as  my  friend  has  put  it,  you  would 
think  they  should  be  liberally  paid  off — bought  out  ? — 
Yes. 

3744.  Do  you  object  to  the  through  rates  on  prin- 
ciple?— No,  I think  not.  We  have  no  objection  to 
through  rates. 

3745.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  the  local  rates  were 
lowered  to  the  figures  which  you  think  of,  that  the 
through  rates  should  be  left  as  they  are,  or  do  you 
want  to  have  the  through  rates  all  over? — We  are 
indifferent  whether  the  through  rates  are  revised  or 
the  local  rates  revised  provided  that  they  are  put  on 
the  same  level.  We  feel  that  a man  in  Cork,  for 
example,  should  not  have  to  pay  more  to  send  goods 
from  Cork  to  Killarney  than  the  proportion  of  $ie 
through  rates  for  goods  coming  from  cross-Channel 
via  Cork  to  Killarney. 

3746.  I quite  understand  that  contention,  but  how 
would  you  get  over  the  fact  that  the  trade  of  the 
world  has  been  built  up  by  through  rates  ? — As  I said, 
we  have  no  objection  to  through  rates,  but  we  feel  that 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  country  that  the  home 
manufacturer  should  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
the  cross-Channel  manufacturer. 

3747.  Supposing  you  succeeded  in  your  contention, 
and  the  local  rates  were  made  the  same  as  the  through 
rates,  would  not  that  put  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  m 
a very  much  more  favourable  position  than  the  inland 
towns,  because  whatever  legislation  is  brought  about 
in  regard  to  railway  rates  would  in  no  way  affect  sea 
rates  ? — No. 

3748.  Therefore,  if  you  are  successful  in  doing  what 
Mr.  O’Dea,  who  gave  evidence  the  other  day,  rather 
suggested  about  furniture  in  keeping  out  the  English 
furniture,  would  you  not  have  large  quantities  of 
American  offioe  furniture  brought  directly  into 
Dublin,  and  other  coast  towns,  which  would  be- 
come a competitor  with  the  Irish-made  article? — 

I do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  us.  At  pi'esent 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  American  furniture  being 
brought  into  Dublin.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  that 
respect.  Our  argument  is  that  the  carriage — we  will 
say  from  Dublin  to  any  inland  point — should  not  be 
greater  for  the  Irish  article  than  the  imported. 

3749.  I quite  understand  that,  but  if  you  put  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  importation  of  any  article,  either 
manufactured  in  England  or  manufactured  abroad 
and  brought  through  England,  you  will  facilitate  the 
importation  of  direct  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
either  furniture  or  flour,  or  any  of  those  things  which 
can  be  brought  from  abroad  ? — I do  not  see  how  that 
would  affect  our  argument  in  any  way ; I mean  the 
goods — as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned — it  really 
makes  no  difference  to  the  people  here  where  the  goods 
come  from,  does  it?  I mean  when  they  come  to  tho 
various  Irish  ports,  whether  from  England  or  Scotland 
or  America,  it  really  makes  no  difference. 
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3750.  But  you  have  still  to  face  the  competition 
from  abroad? — Yes,  provided  the  Irish  railways 
charge  these  people  the  same  rate  for  sending  the 
goods  from  the  port,  I fail  to  see  where  the  difference 
arises. 

3751.  But  supposing  that  flour  is  brought  into 
Liverpool  from  America,  and  then  back  from  Liver- 
pool to  Belfast,  and  carried  some  short  distance  into 
the  country,  why  are  you  worse  off  than  if  the  flour 
is  carried  direct  to  Belfast,  and  then  taken  a short 
distance  into  the  country?  The  complaint  has  been 
about  the  through  rates  from  England? — Yes.  There 
would  be  no  difference,  as  far  as  I can  see,  in  a case 
of  that  kind,  but  I do  not  see,  really,  that  it  has  any 
great  bearing  on  our  argument,  that  there  should  be 
an  equilization  of  rates  from  the  ports  to  the  inland 
towns. 

3752.  Not  your  argument — your  desire? — Precisely. 

3753.  But  at  present  you  have  the  advantage  of 
through  rates  for  certain  manufactures  in  this 
country.  You,  yourself,  quoted  a through  rate  from 
Tullamore  to  Aberdeen  for  ale  in  casks.  If  you  are 
to  have  through  rates  to  the  interior  of  England,  you 
surely  must  expect  similar  rates  from  the  interior  of 
England  to  the  interior  of  Ireland? — We  believe  that 
the  through  rates  from  Ireland  to  England  are  not  of 
so  great  a benefit  to  Irish  trade,  that  they  do  not 
mean  as  great  a revenue  to  Irish  trade  as  the  fact  of 
the  equalization,  as  I said  before,  the  proportion  of 
the  through  rates  from  England  to  towns  in  Ireland 
would  mean  to  the  Irish  trade. 

3754.  Why  should  you  object  to  a cheap  through 
rate  from  Halifax,  which  is  a carpet  manufacturing 
centre,  to  some  point  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
yet  have  a through  rate  from  Killybegs,  where  large 
quantities  of  carpets  are  manufactured  and  sent  to 
England  ?— I could  reply  to  that  better  by  quoting  the 
figures  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  carpets.  It  will 
demonstrate  my  point. 

3755.  I quite  appreciate  the  fact? — The  difference 
is  enormous.  I know  in  the  case  of  carpets  the 
amount  exported  is  trivial  compared  with  the  im- 
ports. 

3756.  We  will  take  another  instance.  Take  fish. 
Fishing  is  a large  industry,  and  through  rates  for  the 
export  to  the  interior  of  England,  right  across  to  the 
coast  of  England,  are  very  favourable  ? — They  are. 

3757.  You  know  that  in  dealing  with  the  sale  of 
fish  sometimes  a catch  is  good  on  one  coast  and  some- 
times on  another,  and  one  week  the  fish  may  flow  from 
the  North  of  Ireland  to  England,  and  another1  week 
may  flow  back  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  just  the  same 
as  fish  flows  from  the  east  coast  of  England  through  to 
Ostend  and  sometimes  from  Ostend  to  the  east  coast 
of  England.  The  rates  are  the  same.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  that? — No.  We  consider  there  are  certain 
cases  where  a through  rate  from  Ireland  to  England  is 
undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  Ireland,  but  looking  at 
it  broadly  we  consider  that  the  through  rates  from 
England  into  Ireland  are  not  an  advantage. 

3758.  I quite  understand  your  proposition.  You 
desire,  and  say  it  plainly,  you  desire  to  encourage 
the  Irish  manufacturer  in  the  interior  of  Ireland,  and 
that  is  your  main  object  ? — It  is. 

3759  Would  you  compel  the  Irish  Railway  Com- 
panies to  collect  and  deliver  if  it  was  shown  that  it 
could  only  be  done  at  a loss  at  a great  many  of  the 
smaller  stations? — No.  I have  got  further  informa- 
tion on  that  point  from  our  Association  since,  and 
they  feel  that  as  far  as  certain  small  stations  are  con- 
cerned it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  collect  and  deliver,  but  as  far  as  the  big 
towns  and  cities  are  concerned,  they  are  justified  in 
asking  them  to  do  so,  and  they  could  do  it  at  a profit. 

3760.  You  recognize  the  many  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  country  stations,  but  at  the  big  towns  where  the 
Railway  Companies  might  do  it  themselves  you  know 
that  either  they,  or  some  firm,  does  it? — Yes'. 

3761.  I think  you  said  in  your  evidence  that  a great 
saving  would  be  effected  if  the  railways  were  all 
amalgamated  ? — Yes. 

3762.  And  I think  you  recollect  I asked  that  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  O’Dea — I asked  what  he  meant,  and  he 
said  nt  least  £250,000  a year.  It  would  be  a pity  that 
any  erroneous  views  of  savings  should  be  prevalent, 
and  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  aware 
that  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  which  shows  the 
expenditure — you  are  familiar  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  ?— I have  read  them,  but  I am  not 
familiar  with  them. 

3763.  W(?  can  show  you,  quite  easily,  that  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1905  the  whole  of  the 


“general  charges”  for  all  the  Irish  railways  only 
amount  to  £135,000,  and  “ general  charges  ” I suppose 
you  know,  include  not  only  the  directors  but  the 
secretaries,  telegraphic  expenses,  and  a host  of  other 
things  which  would  still  remain  if  the  railways  were 
amalgamated  ? — Yes. 

3764.  You  have  done  so? — Yes. 

3765.  Eut.  going  back  a little  bit  further  to  the  time 
when  the  Allport  Commission  were  sitting,  have  you 
ever  looked  to  see  how  much  they  said  would  be  saved 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways?— I did 
read  that  but  I have  forgotten  the  figures. 

3766.  Would  you  kindly  look  at  the  Blue  Book  of 
1888,  page  56,  and  you  will  see  paragraph  67,  and 
you  will  find  the  figure  there  which  they  say  is  the 
total  amount  would  be  saved,  £55,000  a year?— Yes; 
I see  it. 

3767.  Is  that  not  so? — Yes. 

3768.  So  that  the  amount  is  not  such  a large  one  ? 
— That  is  a point  we  did  not  go  into. 

3769.  I only  wanted  to  correct  any  erroneous  im- 
pression which  might  be  made  as  to  the  saving  to  be 
effected,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  effect  a saving 
of  £55,000  a year? — We  look  at  it  from  a broader 
point  of  view.  We  look  at  it  that  there  are  a vast 
number  of  advantages  in  addition  to  the  amount  that 
would  be  saved  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  that  kind 
of  thing. 

3770.  Of  course  you  understand  that  that  sum  of 
money,  if  it  was  divided  by  the  whole  of  the  goods 
carried  on  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  sup- 
posing you  saved  all  that  £55,000,  it  would  amount 
to  a very  small  sum  per  ton  of  goods  carried  ?— Yes. 

3771.  Another  matter,  you  spoke  about  the  difficulty 
of  coming  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission?— 
Yes. 

3772.  I think  you  suggest,  in  your  proof,  that  you 
should  bring  any  matters  of  dispute  before  the  County 
Court  Judge.  Why  do  you  select  the  County  'Court 
Judge  as  Icing  the  individual  who  has  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  intricacies  of  railway  working  te 
•be  able  to  judge  fairly  between  the  trader  and  the  rail- 
way?— We  quoted  the  County  Court  Judge  merely  as 
an  example,  not  that  we  were  actually  certain  that 
that  would  be  the  best  alternative,  but  I think  our 
sentence  reads,  “ For  instance,  the  County  Court 
Judge.”  We  want  some  cheap  and  speedy  means  of 
settling  these  disputes. 

3773.  Of  course  with  the  County  Court  Judge  you 
might  have  varying  authority,  sometimes  in  one- 
county  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  you  might  have 
no  continuity  of  policy  whatever? — Yes. 

3774.  It  would  suit  your  views  if  some  one  indivi- 
dual was  appointed  who  was  easily  accessible  ? — Yes. 
We  do  not  mind  who  it  is ; we  only  quoted  that  as  an 
example  or  a cheap  court. 

3775.  Chairman. — You  merely  suggested  that  as  one? 
— Precisely. 

3776.  Mr.  Aspinall. — Have  any  of  your  people  con- 
nected with  the  Association,  ever  written  to  ihe  Board 
of  Trade  in  case  of  dispute? — I believe  some  of  them 
have,  but  I am  only  going  now  by  remarks  I have 
casually  heard. 

3777.  Do  not  ydu  know  it  is  a common  thing  in' 
England  for  the  Railway  Companies  to  receive  a note 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  saying,  “ We  have  received  a 
complaint  from  such  and  such  a trader.  Are  you 
willing  to  go  into  the  matter  ? Will  you  meet  a Board' 
of  Trade  officer  at  the  Board  of  Trade  offices  at  a cer- 
tain date  to  discuss  it  ” ? — Yes. 

3778.  Why  has  that  very  simple  procedure  not  been 
made  use  of  more  in  Ireland  than  it  has  leen? — I 
think  the  Tea  son  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no 
compulsory  powers,  have  they,  to  compel  the  railway 
to  re-adjust  their  rates? 

3779.  I think  you  are  probably  right  about  that,, 
but  the  result  has  been  that  a great  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  a very  easy  and  inexpensive  way. 
What  I want  to  know  is  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
known  in  Ireland? — I am  not  clear  on  that  point. 
Personally  I was  aware  of  it,  but  it  would  Le  rather 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  bulk  of  traders  are  aware 
of  it  or  not. 

3780.  Did  not  I understand  you  to  say  that  there 

was  no  through  rates  from  Scotland  to  England?— 
I merely  mentioned  1 had  heard  it  and  did  not  state 
it  positively.  , 

3781.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of  througo 
rates  from  England  to  Scotland  and  from  Scotland  to 
England. 

3782.  Mr.  Acicorth. — I gathered,  Mr.  Riordan,  from 
the  proofs  you  have  sent  in,  that  there  is  no  question 
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■of  the  influence  of  your  Association,  at  any  rate.  You 
have  said,  “We  think,”  and  “We  feel,”  and  so  on. 
May  I ask  what  machinery  you  have  employed  to  be 
sure  you  actually  represent  the  members? — Do  you 
mean  me,  personally  ? 

3783.  You  are  coming  here  as  representing  them, 
and  I want  to  understand  how  you  do  represent  them. 
Of  course,  they  asked  you  to  come ; but  what  man- 
date did  .they  give  ? — The  whole  question,  and  my  evi- 
dence have  been  discussed  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  have  been  approved  of  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

3784.  Do  you  mean  the  proof  that  you  submitted  to 
us  has  been  before  them? — Yes. 

3785.  Before  whom  ? — The  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion, who  met  together  in  meetings.  Various  meet- 
ings have  been  called. 

3786.  The  members  of  the  Central  Association? — 
Yes  ; it  consists  of  members  from  all  the  Irish  Indus- 
trial Associations. 

3787.  What  number  are  there  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation?—It  is  limited  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  one 
hundred.  It  is  an  incorporated'  body. 

3788.  That  is,  so  many  from  Cork  and  Limerick, 
and  so  on? — Yes. 

3789.  Was  it  a general  meeting,  or  a Council  meet- 
ing, that  approved  of  your  principles? — It  was 
brought,  first  of  all,  before  the  general  meeeting. 

3790.  The  subject  was  your  particular  proof? — My 
proof,  and  since  that  we  have  held  a.  Council  meeting, 
when  it  was  further  discussed  : but  the  meeting  which 
was  held  the  day  before  I gave  my  evidence  previously 
was  a general  meeting  of  the  Association. 

3791.  And  is  the  additional  proof  the  result  of  the 
further  discussion  of  the  Council? — Yes,  it  is. 

3792.  You  speak  of  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court 
-Judge  or  some  similar  tribunal? — Yes. 

3793.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Sexton,  you  contemplate 
that  the  State  should  take  over  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

3794.  Is  the  State  to  work  them  ? — Our  idea  is  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  the  railways,  and 
an  Irish  Board  or  Council  should  have  control  of  the 
railways,  and  that  the  actual  administration  should 
be  in_the  hands  of  -the  board  of  Railway  experts. 

3795.  Who  is  to  own  the  railways?  The  share- 
holders will  be  bought  out  ? — Yes. 

3796.  And  the  Irish  State  work  them  ? — Yes,  fcut  the 
governing  body  should  be  a body  of  Irishmen,  who 
would  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  work. 

3797.  Yes,  representing  the  Irish  State?— Quite  so. 
3793.  And  then  the  State  has  to  appoint  the  Board 

of  experts  ? — Yes. 

3799.  And  if  the  Board  of  experts,  who  are  the 
servants  of  the  State,  put  on  rates  that  you  and  I do 
not  like,  you  are  to  go  to  a County  Court  Judge  or 
somebody  else,  to  put  it  right.  Is  that  what  I under- 
stand?— I think  the  question  of  going  to  a County 
'Court  Judge  does  not  arise. 

3800.  Some  tribunal  ? — I think  that  had  more  bear- 
ing on  the  existing  condition,  not  on  another  further 
arrangement. 

3801.  That  is  just  what  I want  to  understand.  I 
rather  wondered  because  you  had  them  both?— We 
were  uncertain  whether  any  alteration  would  be  made 
or  not. 

3802.  Then  I am  to  understand  that  if  they  are  to 
remain  in  private  hands  you  think  there  ought  to  be 
a cheap  tribunal  ? — 'Precisely. 

3803.  You  would  not  have  the  Court  to  interfere 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  rate 
and  amount  of  the  Income  tax? — No. 

3804.  Supposing  they  remain  in  private  hands  and 
tliere  was  what  you  call  a cheap  tribunal— you  have 
0e^A|tudying  this  question  of  railway  rates?— I have. 

. <3ii05-  rou  find  it  a simple  one  ? — By  no  means ; it 
is  most  complicated. 

3806.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  County  Court 
•Judge  or  District  Magistrate  is  generally  expert  in 
railway  rates? — No.  As  I mentioned  just  now,  we 
merely  mentioned  the  County  Court  Judge  with  the 
tribunal  °f  illustrati,lg  that  we  mean  some  cheap 

3807.  Can  you  suggest  a cheap  tribunal  ?— We  have 
not  sufficiency  considered  that  to  be  able  to  say  de-  . 
mutely  what  would  be  the  best  tribunal. 

3808.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a general  principle  that 
“ J°u  want  an  expert  doctor  you  have  to  pay  a high. 
lee  > — That  is  true. 

3809.  If  you  want  rough  and  tumble  doctoring  you  . 

can  get  it  for  5s.?  Yes.  . h y 


3810.  If  it  is  a serious  operation  vou  expect  to  pav  a 

high  fee?— Yes.  ‘ 

3811.  Has  not  your  experience  led  you  to  think 
that  the  railway  rates  are  pretty  expert  work? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

3812.  You  believe  you  will  get  a cheap  expert? — We 
believe  the  existing  tribunal — the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners— is  absurdly  dear  and  practically  useless. 

3813.  We  have  all  read  stories  about  the  expenses 
of  the  tribunal.  Do  you  know  the  actual  cost  of  the 
tribunal  is  very  small : you  can  apply  for  a pound 
or  two  ? — If  you  take  a case  to  the  Board  of  Trade  it 
might. 

3814.  You  have  to  emploj-  your  experts? — You  have. 

3815.  Supposing  you  did  not?  Supposing  one  of 
your  members  on  the  Central  Association  went  before 
the  tribunal,  whatever  it  was,  and,  oh  the  other  side 
(we  will  suppose  they  left  out  those  objectionable 
people — counsel — altogether),  there  wasi  the  general 
manager  and  • solicitor  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  you  think  your  friend  would  have 
a chance? — I doubt  if  he  would. 

3816.  How  are  you  to  get  over  it  ? They  have  ex- 
pert assistance  paid  already.  How  are  you  to  get  it 
without  paying  for  it? — We  believe  that  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  which  there  would  be  a tri- 
bunal that  would  be  able  to  deal  with  this  matter  in 
an  expeditious  way,  and  at  far  less  cost  than  the 
existing  tribunal. 

3817.  I understand  that  is  your  belief,  but  I want 
you  to  tell  me  hovr  you  would  do  it? — Supposing  a 
man  wants  to  bring  an  action  against  a railway  com- 
pany at  present,  for,  say,  damage  to  his  goods  or  that 
kind  of  thing,  that  is  settled  for  a small  amount. 

3818.  That  is  plain  sailing.  It  is  just  like  your 
domestic  doctor  at  five  shillings.  That  is  not  an  ex- 
pert’s job? — But  we  believe  that  a question  of  rail- 
way principle  can  be  _dealt  with  like  that. 

3819.  Oh,  no.  If  it  is  damage  to  goods,  it  is  a 
question  whether  you  damaged  them  or  the  railway? 
— There  are  disputes  regarding  it  all  the  same. 

3820.  It  is  not  a matter  like  rates.  But  you  do  not 
want  to  do  what  the  Scotch  say,  “ Condescend  toi  de- 
tails,” as  to  how  you  will  make  your  expeditious  tri- 
bunal ? — No. 

3821.  You  said  last  time,  and  you  again,  to-day, 
gave  an  instance  of  excessive  rates  for  small  parcels  ? 
—Yes. 

3822.  There  is  one  here,  the  carriage  on  a parcel 
of  tobacco  weighing  a quarter  cwt.  from  Belfast  to 
Monaghan  is  7 d.  ? — Yes. 

3823.  That  is  forty  or  fifty  miles? — I forget  the 
distance.  It  is  more  than  forty  miles. 

3824.  A parcel  of  tobacco  weighing  28  lbs.  would 
be  bigger  than  one  of  those  despatch  boxes  ? — I think 
not. 

3825.  It  would  depend  on  whether  it  was  in  one 
lump  or  in  small  parcels? — Most  tobacco  as  sent  out 
would  be  either  rolls  or  plug. 

3826.  Would  be  one  lump  ? — Yes. 

3827.  Not  as  big  as  the  despatch  box? — Yes. 

3828.  What  can  you  get  that  sent  for  from  this 
room  to  the  North  Wall? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  means  you  adopted  of  sending  it. 

3829.  Supposing  you  want  to  send  that  despatch 
box  from  here  to  the  North  Wall? — It  would  all 
depend. 

3830.  What  can  you  get  it  sent  for? — You  could 
get  it  sent  by  a boy  for  a penny. 

3831.  Would  that  include  any  sum  for  insurance — 
really,  what  could  you  get  it  sent  for? — I really 
mean  a boy  would  carry  it  down  for  a penny.  You 
would  get  a lot  of  boys  outside  who  would  do  it;  for 
that  amount. 

3832.  I am  surprised  you  should  say  so  ? — I really 
mean  it.  I am  perfectly  in  earnest. 

3833.  Do  you  think  this  Id.  for  taking  a parcel 
of  that  size,  receiving  it,  weighing  it,  making  out 
an  invoice  for  it,  taking  it  to  lie  train,  putting 
it  into  the  train,  receipt  for  it  from  the  guard 
when  he  takes  it  in,  and  getting  his  receipt  when  ho 
takes  it  out,  and  then  handing  it  over  to  the  customer 
and  keeping  a record,  and  subsequently  sending  a 
bill  .in,  does  it  seem  an  excessive  charge  in  itself? — 

I agree  it  would  not  look  excessive  if, you  were  deal- 
ing with  only  one  parcel  weighing  7 lbs.,  but  in 
the  case  I quoted  it  would  be,  and  it  would  be  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  firm  that  sent  that  one  parcel. 


Nov.  28,  1905. 

Mr.  eTT 

Kiordan, 
Secretary 
Irish  Industrial 
Development 
Association. 


Constitution  of 
tribunal  for 
settling 
disputes 
discussed. 


Kates  for  small 
parcels. 
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Now.  23,  1906. 
Mr.  E.  jT 

Secretary 
Irish  Industrial 
Development 
Association. 


are  sending  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  or  100  at  a 

3834.  But,  as  you  told  the  tale,  I do  not  know 
what  was  in  your  mind,  it  was  a single  parcel  from 
A to  B,  it  was  not  one  of  a number  of  parcels? — 
At  the  time  I mentioned  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
perhaps  one  parcel  of  six  or  seven  cwt. 

3835.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  s. c. — Not  to  the  same 
consignee  ? — No. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

3836.  Each  parcel  would'  have  to  go  through  iall  the 
operations,  you  would  have  to  keep  a record  and:  make 
a bill,  and  possibly  send  a clerk  to  collect  the  bill  ? — 
Yes. 

3837.  Does  7 d.  seem  unreasonable  in  the  face  of 
that  ? — Not  in  that  particular  case,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable. 

Bates  for  small  3838.  Take  it  from  another  point  of  view,  I take 
parcels.  that  tobacco  as  probably  worth  3d.  an  oz.,  it  would 

not  be  worth  less,  that  parcel  would  be  worth  four 
sovereigns,  surely  7 d.  for  a parcel  worth  four 
sovereigns  is  not  an  excessive  proportion  ? — It  is  ex- 
cessive in  comparison  with  the  through  rate.. 

3839.  You  do  not  mean  the  through  rate,  but  the 
tonnage  quantity? — Yes. 

3840.  That  is  what  I want  to  ask  you,  how  do  you 
know  it  is  excessive? — The  trade  does  not  allow  of  a 
manufacturer  sending  a large  quantity,  or  a trader 
purchasing  a large  quantity. 

3841.  You  agree  that  by  itself  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable? — By  itself  it  does  not. 

3842.  I am  sure  you  do  not  make  it  a grievance 
that  if  you  send  a ton  the  railway  will  only  charge 
14s.  2d.  ?— No. 

3843.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  7 d. 
gives  the  company  an  unfair  profit,  that  is  what 
you  mean  by  excessive  ? — We  do  not  allude  to  it  in 
that  sense,  we  argue  that  that  rate  is  excessive  as 
oompared  with  the  rate  for  a larger  quantity,  and 
that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  here 
axe  compelled  to  send  out  the  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
small  quantities,  it  seriously  affects  their  trade  and 
their  profits. 

3844.  That  means  that  they  would  make  more 
profit  if  they  paid  less,  but  what  reason  have  you 
— you  said  it  looked  reasonable  to  charge  7 d.  for 
28  lbs.,  but  it  must  be  unreasonable,  if  I follow 
your  view,  because  they  can  afford  to  carry  a whole 
ton  at  a cheaper  rate  per  lb.  ? — That  is  so. 

3845.  Supposing  I assume  that  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  carry  a ton  at  14s.  than  to  carry  it  in 
28  lb.  parcels  at  42s.,  have  you  any  knowledge  that 
you  could  contradict  me? — Our  argument  is,  in  this 
connection,  between  the  smaller  and  the  greater  rate 
as  it  affects  the  Irish  manufacturer. 

3846.  Yes,  I quite  follow  from  your  point  of  view 
that  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Irish  manufacturer  if  the  railway  companies  would 
give  lower  rates  for  smaller  quantities? — Yes. 

3847.  You  say,  and  everybody  has  said,  you  do  not 
want  to  treat  the  shareholders  unfairly,  have  you  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  7 d.  leaves  more  than  a 
living  profit,  does  the  fact  that  the  14s.  rate  also 
leaves  a profit  prove  that  the  7 d.  leaves  more  than  a 
profit,  that  is  the  gap  in  your  argument  ? — I do 
not  quite  agree  with  you  there,  you  are  taking  that 
one  particular  instance  now,  but  if  you  pick  out  a 
hundred  you  will  find  there  was  a difference.  Take 
the  case  I quoted  this  morning  of  three  dozen  bottles 
of  mineral  water  from  Belfast  to  Lurgan  costing 
lid. 

3848.  That  seems  cheap  enough? — It  does,  but  in 
comparison  with  what  the  manufacturer  gets  for  it 
it  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  sell  in  Lurgan. 

3849.  Does  that  prove  anything? — It  proves  that 
the  scale  of  rates  for  small  parcels  is  excessive  so 
far  as  the  Irish  manufacturer  is  concerned,  that  his 
profits  are  either  seriously  affected  by  it,  or  that 
they  do  not  allow  him  to  do  business. 

3850.  You  do  not  surely  wish  to  say  that  because 
tlie  Irish  manufacturer  would  like  to  be  able  to  send, 
therefore  the  railway  companies  must  make  such  a 
rate  whether  they  can  afford  it  or  not  ? — We  do  not 
argue  that. 

3851.  You  do  not  expect  the  Limerick  brick 
maker  to  compete  in  Essex,  you  admit  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a rate  to  sell  Limerick  bricks  in 
Essex? — That  might  be  possible. 

3852.  What  evidence  have  you  that  they  can  make 
a lower  rate  to  enable  the  Belfast  man  to  sell  in 


Lurgan  ? — I have  not  definite  evidence  to  prove  that, 
but,  comparing  what  they  are  charging  for  small 
quantities  and  large  quantities  there  evidently  is  room 
for  reduction. 

3853.  That  is  just  where  you  fall  short.  How  do 
you  know  that  they  are  charging  three  times  as  much 
for  small  quantities  as  large? — In  tobacco  it  is  five 
times. 

3854.  Supposing  it  is,  but  I do  not  think  so,  how 
do  you  know  it  does  not  cost  seven  times  as  much  to 
carry  ? — We  have  no  definite  proof. 

3855.  Is  not  that  the  gap  in  your  argument? — I 
can  see  that  your  argument  might  be  right. 

3856.  I do  not  say  it  is,  but  I know  what  the 
railway  people  will  say,  they  will  come  and  give  in- 
stances, let  me  put  it  in  another  way,  take  it  as  a 
question  of  distances,  we  had  evidence  yesterday  of 
rates  10s.  a ton  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  3,000 
miles.  A man  who  said  Liverpool  to  Dublin  is  only 
a hundred  miles,  and,  therefore,  I ought  only  to  pay 
a thirtieth  part  of  the  rate,  4 d.,  you  would  laugh 
at  him  ? — Yes,  in  that  particular  case. 

3857.  In  the  small  parcel  and  the  big  it  is  a 
special  business? — We  do  not  feel  for  a moment  any 
prejudice  regarding  the  railways,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  ascribe  to  them  any  bad  motives  or  anything 
like  that,  but  we  are  dealing  with  it  as  it  affects- 
the  Irish  manufacturer. 

3858.  I quite  follow,  but  I want  you  to  turn  your 
mind  to  the  other  side  to  see  whether  it  is  possible 
for  the  companies  to  do  what  you  expect  without 
losing  money — 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — He  said  the  7 d.  was  five 
times  as  much  .as  the  ton  rate. 

Chairman. — It  is  two  and  a half  tames. 

3859.  Mr.  Acworth. — I thought  it  was  wrong,  but  I 
did  not  trouble.  Just  a small  point,  you  give  a Bel- 
fast firm  who  complained  that  they  did  not  know 
the  English  rates? — They  did  not  know. 

3860.  I took  it  down,  those  are  your  words,  they 
complained  of  excessive  carriage  by  rail,  and  they 
said  they  did  not  know  the  English  rates? — They 
said  English  houses  get  far  cheaper  through  rates  to 
interior  Irish  towns  than  we  get  from  Belfast. 

3861.  And  they  said  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  ? — Yes. 

3862.  You  know  the  Belfast  firm  are  in  a trade, 
and  they  know  their  competitors,  everybody  knows 
iStubbs’  Mercantile  Agency,  and  they  have  only  got  to 
write  and  they  will  send  a clerk  down  and  get  it 
all  back  for  a penny  stamp.  I do  not  say  it  is  an 
ideal  system,  but  they  can  do  it? — Their  principal 
point  is  that  the  existing  rates  in  Ireland  prevent 
them  from  doing  business  with  Waterford  and  Cork, 

3863.  They  think  the  other  fellows  have  an  ad- 
vantage and  do  not  know  ? — Yes. 

3864.  They  can  find  it  out  if  they  like? — But  it 
does  not  affect  the  argument  that  they  are  obliged 
to  send  by  steamer  to  Waterford,  that  is  their  broad 
point. 

3865.  We  cannot  talk  about  everything,  or  we 
should  never  get  to  the  next  witness.  I want  to  ask 
about  the  new  industries.  Of  course  everybody 
sympathises  with  you.  Take  the  iSkibbereen 
slates.  You  appreciate,  as  you  say,  that  the 
railways  would  like  the  traffic  at  any  reasonable  rate 
at  all.  ’Supposing  you  could  guarantee  the  company 
500  tons  a week,  I have  no  doubt  the  company  could 
meet  you? — In  this  case  they  made  no  attempt  to 
meet  us. 

3866.  What  is  the  size  of  the  concern  ? — The 
quarry  ? 

3867.  Yes  ? — At  the  present  moment  they  are  em- 
ploying, I would  say,  thirty  or  forty  men,  as  far  as 
I can  judge.  But  the  quarry  could  be  developed  to 
a larger  extent. 

3868.  You  see,  what  I want  to  put  is  that  the  rail- 
way company  is  in  the  position,  that  unless  they 
give  a low  rate  the  traffic  does  not  develop,  and  if 
they  give  a low  rate  the  traffic  might  not  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  law  that  the  traders  asked  for  is 
that  if  the  rate  is  down  they  cannot  put  it  up  again. 
You  persuade  them  to  give  a low  rate  and  the  rail- 
way company  have  to  keep  the  low  rate? — I do  not 
know  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  to  it,  they  could 
strike  a rate  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
only  for  a certain  quantity  and  that  the  trade  con- 
tinued. 

3869.  They  could  do  it  with  great  difficulty  ? — But 
in  these  particular  cases  there  is  the  great  disparity 
between  the  rates,  it  indicates  that  as  far  as  one 
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company  is  concerned  they  were  anxious  for  the  traffic 
and  the  other  did  not  want  it. 

3870.  It  is  not  the  business  of  this  Commission 
to  inquire  whether  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  or  the  Cork  and  Bandon  is  the  more 
virtuous,  we  are  concerned  with  the  general  question. 
You  spoke  of  requiring  the  companies  to  do  their  own 
cartage,  or  get  it  done? — Yes. 

3871.  Do  you  know  that  when  the  railway  rates 
were  put  up  there  was  .a  great  fight  and  outcry  .about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  a most  influential  association 
sought  to  prevent  them  being  allowed  to  do  it? — 
I was  not  aware  of  it.  But,  in  any  case,  that  would 
have  no  bearing  on  us,  what  would  be  suitable  for 
England  would  not  be  suitable  for  Ireland. 

3872.  The  English  traders  after  an  experience  of 
it — a very  influential  body  sought  to  prevent  them 
doing  it? — But  was  that  feeling  general,  I have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  cartage  in  England;  I was 
connected  with  a firm  that  preferred  the  railways  to 
do  their  own  than  doing  it  by  outside  carting. 

3873.  I merely  point  out  that  there  are  two  sides? — 
Undoubtedly,  you  will  always  get  opposition. 

3874.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  no  countries  in 
the  world  except  England  and  Scotland  where  it 
is  done  by  the  Railway  Company  ? — I was  not  aware. 

3875.  You  may  take  it  from  me  whether  they  are 
State  railways  or  privately  owned  railways  there  is 
nowhere  where  the  collection  and  delivery  is  done  as  a 
regular  thing  by  the  railways  themselves,  except  part 
of  England  and  part  of  Scotland? — Here  in  Ireland 
the  Great  Northern  do  their  own  cartage,  and  it  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  traders. 

3877.  One  other  question.  You  complain  that  you 
did  not  know  what  the  division  of  a through  rate 
was  ?— Yes. 

3878.  Take  the  Kerry  and  Tralee  rate,  except  for 
satisfying  a natural  curiosity,  what  does  it  matter 
to  you  whether  the  Great  Southern  makes  5s.  or  7s.  or 
2 d.  out  of  the  through  rate.  The  competition  to  you 
is  exactly  the  same,  is  it  not? — But  if  we  desire  to 
make  a case  against  the  Great  Southern  it  would 
assist  us  very  considerably  to  know  what  proportion 
they  are  getting.  There  should  be  no  secrecy  about 
that,  just  as  the  rates  are  on  the  rate-book  it  should 
be  possible  to  procure  the  proportion  of  a through 
rate. 

3379.  But  why;  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
you? — It  makes  considerable  difference  in  the  sense 
that  we  would  know  exactly  where  we  stood,  in  know- 
ing what  they  were  doing  for  others  and  what  for  us. 


3880.  But  it  does  not  matter  to  you  what  they  are 
doing  for  others? — I think  it  does. 

3881.  What  matters  to  you  is  what  is  being  done 
for  others ; the  other  people  are  getting  from  Liver- 
pool for  7s.  6d.,  if  that  is  unfair  you  can  attack  it, 
but  it  does  not  really  make  any  difference  to  you 
where  the  reduction  of  a rate  is  provided  ? — I think  it 
does;  I think  in  a case  like  that  it  is  of  '■cry  great 
importance  that  We  should  know  what  proportion  the 
Irish  Company  is  getting  out  of  the  rate. 

3882.  You  have  not  told  me  why? — In  this  sense, 
if  we  knew  that  we  then  know  how  much  less  they  are 
carrying  foreign  goods  or  imported  goods  for. 

3883.  Supposing  you  knew  that  ? — We  have  the  basis 
of  a case,  then,  to  bring  against  them. 

3884.  What  would  the  case  be.  Supposing  it  is 
assumed  that  they  aTe  getting  4.s.,  how  would  you 
make  a case  better  than  at  present  ? — I mean  we  could 
approach  the  company  concerned  and  that  would  be  a 
strong  argument  in  our  favour  for  the  reducing  of 
our  rates,  considering  that  they  can  carry  imported 
goods  at  a lower  rate.  I think  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

3885.  Supposing  their  charge  is  4s.  ? — Yes. 

3886.  And  they  can  show  you  it  costs  them  3s.  6 d. 
but  of  pocket  to  carry  ?• — Yes. 

3887.  It  leaves  6 d.  profit? — Yes. 

3888.  Is  not  it  better  that  they  can  get  6 d.  than  no- 
thing?— No.  I must  argue  it  my  own  way  if  you 

will  allow  me.  We  argue  that  they  are  getting  a 
bigger  profit  out  of  our  traffic. 

3889.  They  would  not  deny  that  ? — Our  traffic  is  in- 
jured owing  to  the  low  through  rates  and  consequently 
they  should  either  raise  the  low  through  rate  or  reduce 
our  rate;  they  would  still  get  the  same  amount  of 
traffic,  but  Irish  trade  would  develop. 

3890.  I quite  follow,  but  that  only  affects  the  rais- 
ing of  the  through  rates;  if  you  could  get  (he  through 
rate  raised  to  12s.,  or  your  rate  reduced,  it  would 
not  make  any  odds  to  you  wanting  to  develop  the  Cork 
industry  whether  the  steamer  took  the  whole  of  the 
2s.  or  the  Railway  Company  ? — We  would  not  be  con- 
cerned who  took  it  but  we  would  be  concerned  in  know- 
ing how  much  the  Railway  Company  would  charge. 

3891.  I do  not  see  why  ? — It  would  give  us  a handle 
to  tackle  the  Railway  Company  anil  get  rates 
equalised.  At  present  we  are  in  the  dark. 

3892.  Supposing  they  said  we  are  only  making  a 
small  profit  because  it  is  all  we  can  make? — We  argue 
we  are  paying  for  the  small  profit.  I do  not  think 
we  will  agree. 


On  resuming  after  the  luncheon  adjournment. 
Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 


3893.  I don’t  wish  to  pursue  the  question  of 
this  small  parcel  rate  or  labour  it  further, 
but  I should!  like  to  ask  am  I right  in  con- 
cluding that  the  views  of  your  Association  are,  not 
so  much  that  the  small  parcels  rates  are  unreasonably 
high,  or  that  the  Railway  Companies  derive  any  un- 
fair profit,  but  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  is  confined  for  the  greater 
part  to  small  consignments,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  view  of  your  association,  that  by  some  means 
or  other  reductions  should  be  made  in  those  small 
parcels  rates  if  the  development  .jf  ihe  industrial 
resources  of  the  country  is  to  be  promoted  ? — Yes ; I 
think  that  explains  our  position. 

3894.  That  is  what  I want  to  find  out.  May  I take 
it  that  you  are  of  opinion,  and  your  Associa- 
tion is  of  opinion,  that  if  such  reductions  are 
carried  out  they  must  entail  a loss  on  the  Railway 
Companies,  that  that  loss  may  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  probably  the  development  of  traffic  which, 
under  such  a reduction,  would  ensue,  would  probably, 
after  a few  years,  compensate  for  any  loss,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  railways  in  this  country,  having  the  interests 
of  the  shareholders  to  protect,  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
could  be  expected  to  bear  that  loss — is  that  the  view 
of  your  Association  ? — No ; I think  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  on  that  point.  I think  there  is  a doubt  as 
to  whether  the  existing  rates— cr  if  there  was  a 
change  in  the  existing  rates ; if  they  were  reduced, 
that  the  companies  would  actually  lose.  There  is  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  would  lose. 

3895.  My  point  i6  this.  In  the  first  instance,  and 
for  the  time  being,  any  reduction,  such  as  would 
exercise  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  trade  of  the 


country,  must  involve  a loss.  If  jou  admit  that  there 
is  no  unreasonable  charge  in  these  rates,  and  no  unfair 
profit,  and  that  moreover  in  the  conditions  of  trade  in 
this  country  consignments  are  sent  in  small  quan- 
tities necessitating  greater  charges,  surely  if  you  make 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  those  charges  some  one 
must  lose? — It  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  the 
reduction,  I think. 

3896.  I only  want  to  get  your  views  ? — I think  that 
would  express  our  views. 

3897.  It  is  broad  principles  I am  trying  to  get? — 
Yes.  I think  that  is  our  contention. 

3898.  Then  may  I assume  that  admitting  that  Rail- 
way Companies  cannot  be  expected  to  make  that  loss, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that 
these  reductions  could  be  carried  out  by  the  railways 
under  the  present  system? — That  would  follow,  of 
course. 

3899.  And  that  to  bring  about  such  reductions,  m 

your  opinion,  a radical  change  in  the  present  system 
must  take  place,  and  that  in  your  view  the  best  way 
is  by  an  amalgamation  under  a controlling  authority? 
— Yes.  , . 

3900.  To  revert  to  this  amalgamation,  may  I take  it 
you  would  not  be  prepared — assuming  it  were  possible 
that  a grand  system  of  amalgamation  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  existing  Railway  Companies,  ill  which,  out 
of  these  different  companies,  one  central  company 
could  be  formed — to  advocate  such  a scheme? — No. 

3901.  You  consider  that  any  system  of  amalgama- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  such  conditions  as  will 
admit  of  the  company  being  put  under  a local  Irish 
authority  freely  representative  of  the  people  and 
answerable  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ? — Yes. 
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3902.  I won’t  pursue  tlie  point  further.  Now, 
assuming  that  as  a result  of  the  recommendations  of 
this  Commission  the  Government  should  consider  it 
desirable  to  carry  out  some  great  system  of  amalgama- 
tion. may  I take  it  you  would  prefer  that  that  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  sense  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  General  Council  of  the  County  Coiricils,  that 
the  local  authority,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  however 
it  is  to  be  constituted,  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
powers  of  purchasing  the  present  railway  systems  of 
Ireland  on  the  credit  of  the  buildings  and  lands  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  railways  themselves ; would  that 
be  your  view,  and  that  this  authority  should  then 
depute  the  actual  management  to  the  body  of  experts 
of  which  we  have  heard  ? — I think  that  does  cover  our 

3903.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  considered  the 
possibility  of  this — assuming  that  the  State  should 
say,  “ We  think  we  must  make  a radical  change,  but 
we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  will  let  this  be 
carried  out  by  an  Irish  authority,”  would  you,  sooner 
than  see  the  present  system  continued,  would  you  pre- 
fer that  the  State  I mean  the  English  Government 
or  Parliament — should  put  it  under  the  English  State, 
find  the  money,  and  work  the  thing  as  a State  Depart- 
ment?— That  is  a question  I could  not  answer  de- 
finitely. 

3904.  You  did  not  consider  it  ? — I think  our  mem- 
ber's are  divided  as  to  whether  it  would  be  an  advant- 
age that  the  railways  should  be  controlled  directly  by 
the  State. 

3905.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Imperial  State? — Yes. 

3906.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — I am  assuming  the 
Irish  authority  scheme  to  be  impracticable  ? — The  feel- 
ing of  our  members  is  not  very  favourable  to  a great 
many  of  the  Boards  existing  here  at  present,  and  they 
feel  that  such  an  arrangement  would  only  be  creating 
another  Board,  and  there  might  be  greater  difficulty 
than  at  present. 

3907.  You  are  clear  in  your  opinion  and  in  that  of 

ur  Association  that  the  controlling  authority  should 

an  Irish  authority  of  some  kind? — Yes,  exactly; 
they  would  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  country  whereas  an.  English  body  would  not. 

3908.  Thank  you,  these  are  the  points  I wanted. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

3909.  Mr.  Riordan,  did  you  prepare  your  proof 
yourself  ? — I did,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  our 
members. 

3910.  Some  of  your  members? — Yes,  a very  large 
number  of  our  members. 

3911.  And,  let  me  ask  you  this,  your  proof  was 
submitted  to  a Council  meeting  ? — It  was. 

3912.  What  are  the  representatives  on  your  Council 
representative  of  ; are  they  large  traders  or  small 
traders? — They  are  representative  of  the  traders  of 
Ireland,  large  and  small. 

3913.  Would  that  be  true,  for  instance,  of  a place 
like  Belfast? — To  a certain  extent. 

3914.  Would  they  be  the  same  people  that  act  on 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce? — In  some  cases,  yes. 

3915.  Do  you  know  that  in  this  morning’s  paper  a 
resolution  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap- 
pears on  this  subject? — No,  I have  not  seen  it. 

3916.  I will  read  the  last  part  of  it ; the  whole  of 
it  is  too  long: — “Considering  t.he  present  scarcity  of 
minerals  throughout  Ireland  generally,  that  there  are 
few  large  towns,  that  the  population  is  small  and 
widely  scattered,  and  the  bulk  of  traffic  to  be  carried, 
including  both  passengers  and  goods,  is  limited, 
they  do  not  consider  the  rates  chargeable  unreasonable. 
They  would  welcome  some  measure  of  amalgamation 
of  the  smaller  lines  if  adopted  voluntarily,  but  do 
not  consider  that  compulsory  amalgamation  of  all  the 
railways  or  their  acquisition  by  the  State  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  country,  as  all  incentive  to  im- 
provements arising  from  competition  would  thereby  be 
removed,  private  enterprise  (which  is  so  desirable  to 
encourage  in  Ireland)  checked,  appointments  of  offi- 
cials influenced  by  mixed  motives  instead  of  purely  by 
considerations  of  efficiency,  and  that  the  system  would 
tend  to  become  rigid  and  unresponsive  to  the  inevit- 
able changing  demands  resulting  from  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  country.  The  Chamber  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Irish  railway  system  should  be 
conducted  solely  as  commercial  undertakings  free  from 
all  exterior  influences.”  Perhaps  you  didn’t  know 
that? — No,  I didn’t  read  that. 

3917.  In  one  of  your  communications  you  read  to 
us  I noted  that  the  trader  who  wrote  it  said,  “ In  an- 


swer to  your  letter” — did  you  send  out  circulars  to 
various  traders  in  various  places? — I did. 

3918.  Would  you  mind  showing  us  one  of  the  cir- 
culars you  sent  out  ? — I am  sorry  I have  not  got  one 

3919.  How  many  did  you  send  out  ? — As  well  as  I 
remember,  about  a hundred. 

3920.  Only  a hundred? — Yes;  it  was  to  augment 
the  evidence  I gave  here  previously. 

3921.  You  did  noit  send  out  circulars  before? — No. 

3922.  Since  you  were  here  before,  you  sent  out  a 
hundred  circulars,  and  all  your  complaints  to-day— I 
don’t  wish  to  use  the  word  offensively,  but  what  you 
brought  before  the  Commission  to-day — is  the  result  of 
the  hundred  circulars ?— They  are  the  principal  points 
that  were  brought  out  by  the  replies  to  them. 

3923.  All  that  you  thought  worth  bringing  before 
the  Commission  — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  replies 
I got  were  that  firms  are  slow  to  be  brought  into  this 
matter  in  any  way.  There  seems  to  be  a feeling, 
which  I want  to  entirely  disassociate  myself  or  our 
Association  from,  and  that  is,  that  if  traders  give  evi- 
dence, or  give  instances  of  excessive  rates  or  anything 
like  that  before  the  Commission,  that  the  Railway  Com- 
panies may  in  some  way  act  differently  towards  them 
in  future.  There  is  that  feeling,  and  I want  to  dis- 
associate myself  from  it. 

3924.  Did.  any  of  them  say  so  by  letter? — Yes. 

3925.  Have  you  got  a letter  of  that  sort? — I would 
not  like  to  produce  a letter  of  that  sort.  I have  them, 
but  I would  not  think  of  producing  such  a letter.  I 
might  as  well  give  the  name  straight  away. 

3926.  Now,  about  your  Association.  This  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  on  the  13th  July  and  your  Indus- 
trial Association  seems  to  have  been  registered  on  the 
31st  July  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  in  existence  since  Novem- 
ber last. 

3927.  Have  you  been  Secretary  during  the  whole 
time  since  November  last? — Yes. 

3928.  What  were  you  before,  Mr.  Riordan? — I have 
been  Secretary  to  the  Cork  Industrial  Development 
Association,  which  was  the  first  of  these  associations. 

3929.  For  how  long  were  you  Secretary? — For  the 
past  four  years. 

3930.  Before  that  were  you  anything? — Before  that 
I was  for  about  thirteen  years  in  different  commercial 
pursuits  here,  in  England,  and  in  America. 

3931.  Was  it  as  a clerk? — In  various  positions, 
as  clerk,  manager,  and  traveller. 

3932.  Were  you  ever  a weights-clerk  to  any  large 
firm? — No,  never  that. 

3933.  About  these  complaints  you  have  made  with 
regard  to  the  slates,  am  I right  in  supposing  that  the 
slates  produced  in  Skibbereen  are  inferior  in  quality 
as  compared'  with  the  Welsh? — No,  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

3934.  Do  you  know  they  fetch  half  the  price  per 
ton  ? — I know  that  the  present  City  Engineer  of 
Belfast  has  analysed  the  slate  from  this  quarry  as 
against  the  Bangor  slates,  and  his  analysis  proves 
that  the  iSkibbereen  slate  is  superior  to  the  Bangor. 

3935.  Do  you  know  the  prices  of  the  best  Welsh 
slate  and  of  the  Skibbereen  slate  ? — No. 

3936.  In  this  letter  which  we  have  had  read  Mr. 
Neale  says,  “ The  rates  from  the  Cork  district  are 
on  the  same  scale  as  from  Killaloe  and  Tralee,  and 
unless  there  is  something  exceptional  either  a6  to 
tonnage  or  otherwise  I cannot  agree  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  existing  rate.”  You  said  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Acworth  that  if  they  reduced  the  rate 
the  trader  should  give  some  guarantee  of  a con- 
tinuance of  the  traffic  ; that  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  get  a reduced  rate  and  then  not  to  send  the  traffic? 
— I think  you  misunderstood  me.  My  point  was, 
Mr.  Acworth  said  that  if  the  railways  once  re- 
duced the  rate  they  had  to  continue  to  give  the 
reduced  rate,  and  my  reply  was  that  they  need  not 
do  that  provided  they  make  a proviso  that  if  the 
trade  does  not  increase  or  continue  they  can  strike 
out  the  rate. 

3937.  You  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  with- 
draw .the  rate  if  the  traffic  did  not  justify  its  con- 
tinuance ? — Yes. 

3938.  Mr.  Neale  asked  if  there  was  any  exceptional 
circumstances  in  tonnage  or  otherwise ; there  is  no 
answer  to  that  letter  ? — Mr.  Neale’s  letter  was  not  an 
answer  to  ours.  We  asked  for  a through  rate,  and 
he  told  us  the  existing  rate  on  their  line  was  not 
excessive,  which  was  no  reply  to  our  letter. 

3939.  About  the  cases  from  Cork  to  Drogheda, 
where  you  said  the  railway  rate  could  not  compete 
with  the  sea  rate? — Yes. 
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3940.  If  it  was  reduced  below  the  sea  rate  it  is 
probable  it  would  take  trade  away  from  Cork  Harbour 
and  -Drogheda  Harbour  ?— Yes,  that  is  possible. 

3941.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  low  rates  to 
Sligo,  and  that  from  Sligo  a gentleman  came  and 
complained  to  this,  Commission  that  they  were  so 
low  that  they  were  injuring  the  port  of  Sligo.  Did 
you  hear  that  ? — Yes,  I read  that. 

3942.  What  do  you  say  to  that;  would  not  there 

be  complaints  from  Cork  and  Drogheda  if  we  xeduced 
the  rates  so  low  as  to  divert  traffic  from  the  sea 
to  the  railway  ? — I think  on  the  face  of  it,  it  seems 
an  absurdity  that  a man  should  have  to  send  stuff 
from  Cork  to  Liverpool  and  then  from  Liverpool  to 
Drogheda.  , , , 

3943.  I should  have  thought  it  was  not  absurd  to 
send  by  the  cheaper  route.  Mile  for  mile  it  is  much 
cheaper  to  carry  by  sea  than  by  rail? — Undoubtedly, 
but  the  distance  there  is  considerably  greater. 

3944.  You  also  said — you  compared  the  route  from 
Belfast  to  Waterford  and  Cork  for  soap,  and  you 
said,  or  at  least  you  said  your  informant  told  you 
that,  but  for  having  the  sea  he  could  not  carry  on 
his  trade? — Exactly. 

3945.  The  same  argument  applies  that  I have  just 
put.  Do  you  know  what  the  rates  are  between  Bel- 
fast, Cork  and  Waterford? — I do  not.  I only  re- 
ceived that  letter  this  morning  by  post. 

3946.  Can  you  tell  us— can  you  assist  the  'Com- 
mission by  saying  what  would  be  a reasonable  rate 
for  stuff  from  Belfast,  first  to  Cork,  and  second  to 
Waterford  ; how  much  would  you  consider,  per  ton 
per  mile? — I could  not  answer. 

3947.  I will  tell  you  the  Tates.  The  total  from 
Belfast  to  Cork  is  17s.  6 d.,  station  to  station,  dis- 
tance 284  miles,  deducting  3s.  for  terminals,  we 
carry  at  '61  of  a penny.  Is  that  a high  rate? — It 
does  not  seem  high. 

3948.  Belfast  to  Waterford  15s.  7 d.,  station  to 
station,  distance  226  miles,  rate  per  ton  per  mile  ’67 
Does  that  seem  high? — No. 

3949.  Chairman. — It  seems  very  low. 

3950.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— You  spoke  of 
soap  ; and  that  rate  applies  to  soap  powder  too?— Yes. 

3951.  In  England  soap  is  carried  in  Class  1 ; in 
Ireland  they  have  made  a modification  and  they 
carry  it  at  5 per  cent,  above  Class  C ; that  is  lower 
than  in  England  ?— Yes. 

3952.  Is  not  that  reasonable  ? — Yes. 

3953.  With  regard  to  soda  water  or  mineral  waters 
carried  to  Lurgan,  mineral  waters  are  in  Class  1 m 
England,  and  we  in  Ireland  carry  them  at  5 per 
cent,  over  the  Class  C rates.  Is  not  that  reasonable  ? 
—The  rate  may  be,  but  it  does  away  with  the 
possibility  of  making  profits. 

3954.  I have  often  been  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  making  profits.  If  the  quantity  sent  was  very 
small  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a profit? 

3955.  Was  it  small  in  your  case?— In  the  case  I 
quoted  it  was  sending  a case  containing  three  dozen 
bottles,  which  was  a handy  thing  to  handle. 

3956.  You  spoke  of  parcels  rates,  and  gave  an 
illustration  of  a parcel  sent  to  Blackrock  ?— -Yes. 

3957.  It  was  with  a view  of  showing  that  railway 

companies  should  be  compelled  to  carry  in  towns? — 
Yes.  , 

3958.  Do  you  know  that  that  parcel  was  carried  in 
Blackrock  by  the  agent  for  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
Company  ? — Yes,  I am  aware  of  that. 

3959.  What  is  the  complaint?— That  the  cartage 
cost  Is.  Id.,  while  the  carriage  was  only  Is. 

3960.  Do  you  know  the  distance  it  was  carted? — 
About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  station. 

3961.  If  it  was  carted  three  or  four  miles  would 

the  charge  be  unreasonable  ?— Certainly  not.  But 
perhaps  I am  too  hasty  in  saying  this.  The  distance 
from  Dublin  to 

3962.  I will  read  you  the  scale.  Up  to  4 lbs.  id. 
— this  is  from  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  book  of 
rates — up  to  7 lbs.  3d.,  up  to  14  lbs.  4d.,  up  to  28  lbs. 
fid.  I need  not  go  further  than  that.  Oh,  yes, 
112  lbs.  Is.  ; was  that  your  case  of  candles?— No,  our 
case  of  candles  was  less  than  that.  I think  you  have 
the  dockets  there. 

3963.  What  was  the  weight?— I think  it  was  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a cwt. 

3964.  “In  accordance  with  the  above  arrangement 
parcels  will  be  called  for  within  a mile  radius  of 


any  railway  station  between  Dublin  .and  Greystones  ” ^y0„.  23,  1906. 
— which,  of  course,  includes  Blackrock — “ and  de-  ■ — 
livered  within  the  limits  of  the  Dublin  United  Tram-  Mr.  E.  J. 
way  'Company’s  Parcel  Express  delivery  in  the  city  Riorclan, 
and  suburbs.”  There  is  the  company  doing  what  ?“,re„tS  'ns 
you  want? — There  are  the  facts.  You  see  that  a pevel  6nt 
parcel  weighing  not  more  than  one  cwt.  should  be  Association, 
carted  for  Is.  There  is  a case  of  a parcel  that  did 
not  weigh  three-quarters  of  a cwt.,  and  the  charge  Cartage 
for  cartage  is  Is.  7 d.  charges. 

3965.  I should  like  to  have  the  particulars? — You 
have  the  dockets. 

3966.  Chairman. — The  complaint  was  that  the  cart- 
age was  considerably  more  than  the  railway  carriage  ? 

— Half  as  much  again. 

3967.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I have  the  docket. 

This  is  not  Blackrook  on  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
line  .at  all  ? — It  is  Blackrock,  County  Dublin. 

3968.  It  is  on  a Great  Southern  and  Western 
docket  ? — I don’t  know  how  that  is.  It  is  Blackrock, 

'County  Dublin,  it  was  sent  to. 

3969.  This  is  the  explanation ; I think  it  must  be 
Blackrock,  Cork  ? — No,  I can  show  you  the  route. 

3970.  I am  told  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
gone  by  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  on  that  bill.  It 
has  stamped  on  it  " Goods  Department,  Cork.”  It  is 
from  Kingsbridge,  Dublin  ? — In  the  letter  I .got  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  it  was  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 

3971.  Just  look  at  it — “ Cork  ” ; “ Kingsbridge.” 

Do  you  know  further  that  that  was  carted  between 
three  and  four  miles  from  the  Great  Southern  station 
at  Blackrock? — If  this  is  Blackrock,  Cork 

3972.  There  would  be  nothing  in  it?— No;  if  this 
is  Blackrock,  Cork,  which  it  apparently  is,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  it.  I withdraw  that. 

3973.  Thank  you  ? — But  that  does  not  alter  our  con- 
tention with  regard  to  the  other  parcel  I referred  to. 

3973a.  What  is  the  other  ? 

3974.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  the  principle? — 

Yes.  I mean  the  other  illustration  holds  good. 

3975.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne , k.c. — 'What  was  that? 

— A parcel  costing  5s.  4 d.  carriage  from  Dublin  to 
Cork,  cost  4s.  cartage  in  Coik  City.  ' 

3976.  Just  look  at  it — “ Cork,”  and  then  it  gives 
the  name  of  the  sender — there  is  no  weight  given,  and 
it  was  carted  free  ; it  is  marked  on  it  ? — That  is  the 
return;  it  was  returned  free;  it  went  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion ; but  I have  the  charge  note  from  Dublin  to  Cork — 

5s.  4d.  carriage;  I have  the  Great  Southern  charge- 
sheet  here  for  it. 

3977.  Do  you  know  that  things  going  to  an  Exhibi- 
tion are  sometimes  delayed,  and  there  may  be  special 
cartage  ? — I know,  but  I was  present  when  they 
were  despatched  from  the  Exhibition. 

3973.  Well,  supposing  that,  how  does  that  show  that 
the  Railway  Company  should  cart? — For  this  reason; 
under  the  existing  condition's,  the  carriers,  such  as 
Wallis,  are  perfectly  free  to  charge  anything  they 
like ; no  one  has  control  over  them. 

3979.  If  the  Railway  Companies  started  ‘o-morrow 
might  not  their  charges  be  unlimited  too? — But  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  Railway  Companies  would 
be  mere  reasonable. 

3980.  Yes,  I agree  with  you  that  we  are  most  reason- 
able. Let  me  ask  you  do  you  know  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  a very  strong  feeling  that  the  Rail- 
way Companies  of  England  should  be  compelled  to 
give  station  to  station  rates  as  well  as  C.  and  D.  ? — 

That  is  likely,  but  I don’t  see  that  it  has  any  bearing 
on  the  matter. 

3981.  You  want  to  abolish  station  to  station  rates  ? 

— I stated  that  where  a trader  did  not  wish  to  do 
his  own  cartage,  or  arrange  for  it,  that  the  Railway 
Companies  should  include  it  in  the  rate. 

3982.  You  stated  that  in  places  where  it  would'  be 
unremunerative  you  would  not  compel  the  company  ? — 

Yes. 

3983.  So  that  it  would  be  only  in  one  or  two  large 
towns  carting  would  be  done,  and  the  rest  would  be 
station  to  station  rates? — Yes. 

3984.  Why  do  you  not  organise  competition  and 
work  a carting  company  ? — You  have  in  Dublin  quite 
a number,  but  the  result  is  just  the  same. 

3985.  About  through  rates  ; I have  an  example  of 
the  through  rate  for  bacon  to  London  from  Limerick, 
the  net  rate  is  23s.  2d.,  excluding  cartage  in  London. 

The  Limerick  and  Dublin  rate ; if  I send  from 
Limerick  to  Dublin,  is  14s.  6 d.,  and  the  Dublin  to 
London,  35s.  so  that  the  total,  if  I send  it  in  that 
way  and  take  it  to  Dublin  would  be  49s.  6d.  How 

Q 2 
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can  the  Great  Western  Company  get  this  local  rate, 
14s.  6 d.  out  of  23s.,  when  the  rate  from  Dublin  to 
London  is  35 s.  ? — I don’t  quite  follow. 

3986.  It  must  be  a tremendous  advantage  to  a 
trader  who  gets  his  bacon  from  Limerick  to  London 
at  23s.  6 d.  instead  of  49s.  6 d.  ? — Most  decidedly. 

3987.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  charge  our  local  rate 
to  Dubin,  and  the  rate  on,  he  would  pay  49s.  6 d.  as 
against  23s.  6 d. ; is  not  that  an  advantage  to  a man 
who  has  bacon  to  send  from  Limerick? — Decidedly, 
but  I don’t  see  what,  object  he  would  have  in  sending 
it  via  Dublin. 

3988.  How  then  ? — Via  Waterford. 

3989.  Do  you  know  the  rates  are  the  same  ? — I know 
that  a considerable  number  of  the  rates  from  Limerick 
to  London,  via  Waterford,  are  less  than  via  Dublin. 

3990.  Do  you  know  that  the  23s.  rate  was  fixed  on 
the  old  competition  rate  from  Waterford,  and  that 
we  cannot  raise  it? — I was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Acworth. — What  do  you  mean  by  net  rate? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — After  taking  off  the  re- 
bate— 


Mr.  Acworth. — What  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— A rebate  of  4s.  is  given 
which  was  given  by  the  Waterford  Company  to  in- 
duce traffic  to  go  through  Waterford,  and  that  has  to 
be  continued  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Are  there  two  things  in  the  rate- 
book— 27s.,  that  nobody  need  pay  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— 34s.  2d. 

Mr.  Acworth. — 27s.  2d.,  less  4s. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.o.  (to  Mr.  Neale).— Will 
you  explain. 

Mr.  Neale. — The  rate  is  34s.  2d.,  a rebate  of  4s. 
to  make  up  the  station  to  station  rate  we  took  London 
cartage, ^ 7s. ; that  makes  26  s.  2d. 

Mr.  'Acworth. — What  does  that  rebate  mean? 

Chairman.  — P erhap s it  might  be  better  to  leave 
that  question  of  rebates  until  we  get  the  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Very  well ; we  will 
bear  it  in  mind.  I think  that  is  all  I have  to  ask. 

Chairman. — Thank  you,  Mr.  Riordan. 


Mr.  Effingham  L.  Richardson  examined  by  the  Chairman. 
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3991.  I think  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress ? — Yes,  sir. 

3992.  How  many  meetings  in  i.he  year  have  this 
Congress? — One  yearly  meeting. 

3993.  And  I suppose  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  attend  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  sir. 

3994.  What  number  of  workers  do  you  suppose  they 
represent? — It  varies  yearly,  but  there  is  an  average 
of  about  70,000  workers — organised  workers. 

3995.  Then  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  which 
you  are  Secretary,  is  selected  by  ballot,  I suppose, 
amongst  the  members? — Yes,  sir. 

3996.  And  is  the  Parliamentary  Committee  elected 
every  year  ? — Yes. 

3997.  You  don’t  meet  at  the  same  place  every  year? 
— No,  we  move  about  from  one  town  to  another,  on  the 
same  lines,  exactly,  as  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 


State  purchase 


3998.  Of  course,  the  delegates  are  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Ireland? — Yes,  sir. 

3999.  And  all  the  principal  trades'? — Yes,  sir. 

3999a.  They  must  be  with  over  70,000  members  ; 

well,  now,  from  time  to  time,  I believe,  your  Congress 
has  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  railway 
traffic  in  this  country? — Yes,  sir. 

4000.  And  I see  at  various  places,  and  at  various 
dates,  a certain  resolution  has  been  passed  represent- 
ing, apparently,  the  views  of  the  Congress  ? — That  is 
exactly  it,  sir.  I should  explain  how  it  comes  about. 
Some  six  weeks  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  we 
invite  the  various  trade  organisations  in  Ireland  to 
send  in'  any  proposition  they  desire  the  Congress  to 
consider.  Then,  between  three  weeks  and  a fortnight 
before  the  annual  meeting  those  resolutions  are  prin- 
ted, and  sent  on  to  the  different  trade  societies.  They 
consider  the  agenda  paper,  and  they  instruct  their 
delegates  accordingly.  The  resolution  with  reference 
to  railway  matters  has  not  been  exactly  in  the  same 
wording  all  through,  but  it  has  been  practically  upon 
the  lines  of  State  control,  and  it  has  been  taken  charge 
of,  according  to  the  district  we  meet  in,  by 
different  trades  delegates  as  instructed  by  their  organ- 
isations, and  upon  all  occasions  has  been  adopted 
unanimously. 

4001.  I don’t  propose  to  take  you  through  a series 
of  years  in  reference  to  the  special  resolutions  passed, 
but  I think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  would  read 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Cork  Congress  in  1895  ? — 
Yes,  “ That  in  view  of  the  impetus  which  State  owner- 
ship of  railways  would  give  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
and  in  view  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Giffen 
before  the  Financial  Relations  Commission,  this  Con- 
gress strongly  urges  upon  the  Government  the  imme- 
diate necessity  for  the  State  purchase  and  working  of 
the  railway  systems  of  this  country,  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  community.” 

4002.  Do  you  know  what  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Giffen  were?— I have  not  recollection,  but  the  pro- 
poser of  that  resolution,  Mr.  Taylor^  of  Belfast,  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  and  so  convinced  the  delegates 
that  they  adopted  the  resolution. 


these  recommendations  were? — No. 

4004.  In  Londonderry,  in  ’89  a similar  resolution 
differently  worded  was  passed? — Yes. 

4005.  Ini  Sligo,  in  1901,  there  was  a resolution 
passed  ; I should  like  you  to  read  that?— “That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Congress  excessive  railway  freights 
Have  prolved  fatal  to  the  successful  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  that  the  time  has  fully 
arrived  when  the  Irish  railways  should  be  owned  and 
worked  by  _ the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers, 
the  travelling  public,  and  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural community.  As  a means  to  this  end  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  should 
press  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing a special  Commission  ho)  sit  and  examine  witnesses 
m Ireland,  and  to  report  to  Parliament  with  the  least 
possible  delay.” 

4006.  That  was  in  190i?— Yes,  sir. 

4007.  In  Sligo  ? — Yes. 

4008.  In  1902  where  was  the  Congress  held?— In 
Cork  again. 

4009.  In  Cork  ? — Yes. 

4010.  And  a similar  resolution  was  passed  1— Yes. 

4011.  In  1903  where  was  it  held? — In  Newry. 
^4012.  And  again  a similar  resolution  was  passed?— 

4013.  Well,  better  read  that  ? — It  was  proposed  by 
Councillor  M'Carron,  of  the  Londonderry  Trades' 
Council  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Stewart,  Dublin 
Trades  Council,  “ That  In  the  opinion  of  this  Congress 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  railways  should  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  for  the  people.” 

4014.  It  is  almost  similar? — Yes. 

4015.  Where  was  the  last  Congress  held?— In 
Athlone. 

4016.  Where  was  the  Congress  held  in  1904?— In 
Kilkenny. 

4017.  Read  the  resolution  passed  there?— “That 
this  Congress  desires  to  express  its  emphatic  opinion 
that  Irish  industry  is  most  seriously  handioapped  by 
the  exorbitant  railway  rates  still'  charged  for  the 
transit  of  goods,  which  can  only  be  effectively  dealt 
wnth  by  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways,  a measure 
which  should  be  immediately  undertaken.  ” 

4018  I won’t  trouble  you  "to  read  any  more  resolu- 
tions, but  practically  a similar  resolution  was  passed 
at  your  last  Congress? — Yes,  sir. 

4019.  Now,  I suppose  in  passing  these  resolutions 
some  reasons  were  adduced  as  to  why  they  should  be 
passed  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4020.  Can  you  give  me  any  of  the  reasons  ?— Our 
members  not  being  manufacturers,  or  traders  have 
no  practical  experience  themselves  of  the  railway 
rates  m Ireland,  and  their  information  was  mainly 
based  upon  what  takes  place  generally  in  the  public 
Press,  and  from  what  knowledge  they  have  of  circum- 
stances in  their  particular  districts. 

4021.  All  the  public  returns  are  available  for  the 
Congress  ? — Yes. 

4022.  Government  returns  ?— Yes. 
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4023.  Hare  these  returns  been  brought  under  your 
notice? — From  different  members  we  collated  some  in- 
formation, and  laid  it  before  the  Committee. 

4024.  We  will  go  on  to  where  you  make  some  re- 
marks about  preferential  rates ; deal  with  the  pre- 
ferential rates  ? — Irish  farmers,  traders,  and  manufac- 
turer’s are  not  only  afflicted  with  rates  that  are  excep- 
tionally high,  but  they  are  also  made  to  suffer  from 
an  iniquitous  system  of  preferential  rates,  and  the 
spectacle  is  daily  presented  of  meat  from  America, 
dairy  produce  from  Denmark,  fruit  and  vegetables  from 
France,  and  manufactured  goods  from  Belgium  and 
Germany,  being  dumped  down  in  Irish  markets  at 
half,  and  sometimes  less  than  a third,  of  the  freight 
■charges  our  own  manufacturers  have  to  pay.  It  was, 
I believe,  stated  before  the  Railways  Commission  that 
goods  are  frequently  shipped  from  the  Eastern  sea- 
board to  English  and  Scotch  ports,  and  thence  back  to 
Ireland,  for  transit  to  inland  towns,  in  order  to  get 
the  benefit  of  through  English  rates. 

4025.  Do  you  know  any  case  from  your  own  know- 
ledge?—No,  sir. 

4026.  What  is  your  authority  for  malting  the  state- 
ment?— Most  of  these  statements  have  been  furnished 
to  me  and  to  my  Committee  by  one  of  our  members 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  railway  matters 
and  spent  over  ten  years  as  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Railwaymen  in  Ireland,  and  is  ndw  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

4027.  Mr.  Hudson? — Yes. 

4028.  I don’t  think  Mr.  Hudson  could  possibly  have 
made  these  statements? — It  was  he  who  supplied  me 
with  them. 

4029.  At  any  rate,  you  don’t  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — No. 

4030.  Well,  now,  I think  you  had  better  go  on  to 
No.  3 ; you  have  some  remarks  to  make  about  the 
handicapping  of  Irish  industry? — The  manner  in 
which  Irish  industry  is  being  effectively  throttled  may 
be  gathered,  from  the  few  examples  following: — Pro- 
fessor Sullivan,  of  Cork,  who  made  an  inquiry  into 
the  mineral  resources  of  Ireland,  stated  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1867  that  the  railway  charge  for  the 
transport  of  sulphur  ore  from  the  Vale  of  Ovoca  to 
Kingstown,  a distance  of  only  thirty-nine  miles,  was 
fifty  per  cent,  on  the  actual  value,  and  that  the  zinc 
mines  of  Nenagh  would  have  sent  out  three  times  the 
quantity  of  minerals  if  they  had  got  proper  freights 
from  the  railways.  Both  these  industries  are  now 
extinct,  while  the  mineral  remains  in  the  earth. 

4031.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  nearly 
every  ton  of  house  coal  in  London  costs  moire  for  car- 
riage than  it  does  at  the  pit  ? — I dare  say,  but  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Irish  railways  should  be  taken  over. 

4032.  Go  on? — A ton  of  eggs  from  County  Galway 
to  London,  Birmingham,  or  Nottingham  costs  94s. 
freight.  A similar  quantity  from  any  part  of  Denmark 
costs  only  24s. 

4033.  It  has  been  given  in  evidence  here,  over  and 
over  again,  that  the  rate  was  42s. ; where  did  you- get 
your  24s.  from? — I did  not  pick  this  out  at  all;  this 
has  been  supplied  to  me  by  some  of  the  members  who 
have  proposed  and  seconded  resolutions. 

4034.  Where  did  you  get  your  94s.  ? — I cannot  vouch 
for  it  from  personal  experience. 

4035.  Take  it  from  me  that  the  figures  are  wrong? — 
I am  glad  to  hear  it  for  one  reason. 

4036.  What  is  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  as  to 
these  rates? — That  so  far  as  the  egg  trade  in  Ireland 
is  concerned  it  has  been  crippled. 

4037.  And  you  say  practically  destroyed? — Yes,  as 
■compared  with  the  industry  in  Denmark. 

4038.  You  say  the  egg  trade  has  been  practically 
■destroyed  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

4039.  In  consequence  of  the  rates  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4040.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  1904 
Ireland  exported  eggs  to  the  value  of  £2,188,104? — So 
far  as  I am  concerned,  sir,  it  is  a very  agreeable 
surprise. 

4041.  Is  not  it  somewhat  startling  ; that  does  not 
look  like  a destroyed  industry? — No,  sir. 

4042.  Look  at  this  book  here  showing  the  trade  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1904,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland ; look  at  page 
'66 — eggs — and  read  out  the  quantity  of  eggs  you  sent 
out  from  Ireland  for  that  year ; first,  from  Belfast  ? — 
Thom  Belfast,  1,495.680. 


4043.  That  is  hundreds  ? — Yes. 

4044  The  next? — The  next  is  Cork. 

4045.  What  is  that? — Cork  is  465,660. 

4046.  The  next  ?— Dublin,  1,634,874. 

4047.  And  the  total?— 5,470,206. 

4048.  What  is  the  total  value? — £2,188,104. 

4049.  That  does  not  look  like  a decaying  industry  ? 
— No,  sir.  it  does  not,  indeed. 

4050.  Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  withdraw 
these  statements  about  the  rates,  and  look  into  the 
matter  again  ? — I don’t  see  any  other  course,  sir.  I 
am  sorry  I have  been  so  much  misled. 
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4051.  I don’t  for  a moment  suppose  you  came  up 
to  purposely  mislead  us;  we  know  you  have  not;  but 
these  figuies  given  to  you  do  not  represent  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  the 
peat  industry? — I respectfully  suggest  that,  since  my 
figures  have  been  taken  almost  from  the  same  source, 
I should  not  be  asked  to  go  further  through  that 
portion. 

4051a.  That  is  fair. 


4052.  I see  you  have  got  rather  extensive  notes  here 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment  and  hours 
of  service.  I suppose  these  figures  have  been  compiled 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  ? — So  far  as  the 
wages  are  concerned. 

4053.  I don’t  think  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  Commission? — Except  to  suggest 
that  under  State  control  railway  servants  might  be  in 
a better  position. 

4054.  I think  you  are  justified  in  stating  that; 
I mean  that  is  why  it  is  mentioned  here  ? — 
Yes.  Our  point  is  that  the  number  of  railway  boards 
and  railway  directors  for  this  small  country  takes,  so 
to  speak,  the  cream  off  the  milk,  and  that,  if  unified, 
even  without  State  control,  both  the  public,  share- 
holders, and  workers  would  be  better  off. 

4055.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  make  that  point ; but 
I don’t  think  that  we  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
next  subject — accidents — unless  there  is  anything  that 
you  wish  to  say  particularly  upon  it? — No,  I don’t 
think  so. 

4056.  And  the  next  subject  you  deal  with  is  rolling 
stock  ? — Yes ; I would  like  to  say  a word  about  that. 

4057.  What  have  you  got  to  say? — Under  the  pre- 
sent conditions  the  principal  railway  companies,  at 
all  events,  have  workshops  of  their  own.  They  do  not 
manufacture  to  the  extent  that  we  would  like.  We 
hold  that  if  the  railway  companies  in  the  country 
were  under  single  control  these  workshops  would  be 
so  developed  that  there  would  be  little  cause  for  the 
importation  of  rolling  stock  that  we  complain  of. 
For  instance,  as  at  present,  I understand  no  one 
railway  company  can  make  for  another.  I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  I am  right  in  that ; but  that  is  my 
impression. 

4058.  I think  you  are  right  in  that? — If  all  the 
railway  companies  were  combined,  we  say  that  the 
Inchicore  Works,  the  ideal  railway  workshop,  so  far 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  could,  for  instance,  be  so 
developed  as  to  manufacture  all  the  engines  necessary 
for  the  railway  systems  of  this  country.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
said  some  time  ago  that  they  could  manufacture 
engines  cheaper  than  import  them.  In  like  manner, 
other  workshops,  such  as  those  at  Dundalk,  Grand 
Canal-street,  Broadstone,  etc.,  might  be  developed  so 
that  rolling  stock  other  than  engines  could  be  manufac- 
tured there.  Soi  you  could  develop  two  or  three  or 
four  good  workshops  in  the  country,  one  for  the  manu- 
facture of  engines,  another  for  the  manufacture  of 
rolling  stock,  other  than  engines,  and  so-  on. 

4059.  The  Cork  and  Bandon  and  the  South  Coast  and 
Macroom  are  two  independent  lines  down  in  Cork 
somewhere.  You  know  them? — I believe  they  are. 

I don’t  know  them  myself. 

4060.  You  know  there  are  these  two  little  indepen- 
dent companies? — Yes. 

4061.  They  have  little  workshops? — -Yes. 

4062.  Would  you  close  these  workshops? — Well,  of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  more  or  less  to  create  a 
hardship  in  some  particular  districts,  but-  in  the  end 
the  country  would  gain  as  a whole,  because  workmen 
that  might  be  employed  there  would  be  moved  up  to 
the  larger  centres.  It  might  wipe  out,  as  every  amal- 
gamation and  every  combination  does  to  a certain 
extent,  some  workshops,  and  create  some  disturbance 
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in  the  district  where  that  took  place.  For  instance, 
when  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Great  Southern,  I understand 
that  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  people  lacked  up  a 
great  row  because  of  their  workshops  being  knocked 
on  the  head.  But  I think  the  country  gains  by 
centralising  in  this  matter.  At  all  events  it  is  our 
opinion  that  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned  one 
workshop  properly  developed — one  large  workshop 
working  for  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  the  country 
on  a particular  class  of  work  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  half-a-dozen  shoddy  workshops. 

4063.  Mr.  Sexton. — Rather  than  have  the  goods 
imported  ? — Yes. 

4064.  In  fact  that  you  should  have  a centralised 
system? — That  is  our  suggestion. 

4065.  Chairman. — You  are  very  fond  if  indulging 
in  superlatives  and  adjectives.  May  I take  it  that 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  that  you  have  read, 
the  members  of  your  Trades  Union  are  in  favour  of 
State  Purchase  ? — Yes,  sir ; that  is  the  terms  of  the 
resolution. 

4066.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  subject,  I sup- 
pose, in  any  detail?— No. 

4067.  You  have  just  satisfied  yourself  on  the  prin- 

The  Commission 


ciple  and  have  passed  a resolution  ? — Yes  ; from  the 
knowledge  that  the  various  delegates  had  in  their 
various  districts  they  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Chairman. — We  are  going  to  consider  now  amongst 
other  things  the  date  of  our  next  sitting.  We  want 
to  consult  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  the 
inquiry,  especially  the  railway  interest.  Now,  have 
you  anything  to  suggest.  Do  you  consider,  as  the 
month  of  December  is  a broken  month,  would  it  not- 
be  better  to  adjourn  until  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  or  would  you  prefer  a sitting  in  December. 

Mr.  Balfour  Brovme,  K.C. — It  seems  to  be  the 
general  idea  that,  as  December  is  a broken  month,  it 
would  be  perhaps  better  to  postpone  it  to  the  New 
Year. 

Chairman. — We  recognise,  of  course,  that  the  Kail 
way  Companies  are  very  fully  occupied  in  December, 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  to  Janu- 
ary. However,  we  will  consider  the  matter  and  let 
the  representatives  of  the  Railway  Companies  know 
as  early  as  possible — in  fact  to-night. 

Mr.  Balfour  Brovme,  K.C. — And  would  the  place 
of  sitting  be  here?- 

Chairman. — The  next  sitting  will  be  here  in  Dublin- 
then  adjourned. 
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NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  1906. 

No.  8,  Richmond  Terrace,  Whitehall  Gardens,  London. 

'Commissioners  Present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.;  Mr.  John 
Audley  Frederick  Aspinall,  ; Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mi-.  George  A.  Stevenson,  m.v.o., 

4068.  You  remember,  Mr.  Stevenson,  that 
October  13th  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  the 
'Commission  some  valuable  evidence  with  reference 
to  this  inquiry,  and  since  that  time  we  have  thought 
that  you  would  be  able  to  assist  us  by  giving  further 
information  with  reference  to  the  State  assistance 
given  for  the  extension  of  railways  in  Ireland.  First 
■of  all,  will  you  tell  me  under  what  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment is  this  assistance  given?  There  are  three  of 
them,  I believe  ? — Yes,  there  are  three,  apart  from  the 
earlier  Acts  dealing  with  loans,  pure  and  simple. 

4069.  I do  not  think  we  need  go  back  beyond  1883  ? 

— There  is  the  Tramways  and  public  Companies  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1883. 

4070.  What  is  the  next? — The  Light  Railways  Act, 

1889,  and  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1896. 

4071.  These  Acts  of  Parliament  which  you  have 
mentioned  seem  to  represent  three  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Executive? — Yes. 

4072.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1883,  for 
instance? — The  object  is  not  expressed  in  the  Act 
itself,  whiph  may  be  due  to  the  fashion  of  drafting 
Bills  at  the  time  ; but  I looked  up  the  speech  made 
by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  (Mr.  Trevelyan  as  he  then 
was),  the  Chief  Secretary,  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill,  and  I found  that  the  object  was  to  provide,  for 
parts  of  Ireland  then  unprovided  for,  railway  com- 
munication m connection  either  with  existing  railways 
or  centres  of  trade,  by  means  of  steam  tramways,  to 
be  built  largely  on  existing  roads,  and  worked  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate  of  speed. 

4073.  Was  any  alteration  made  during  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  through  Parliament  ? — Yes  ; in  the  Com- 
mittee stage  the  definition  of  tramway  was  extended 
to  cover  light  railways. 

4074.  I suppose  these  Acts  did  not  authorise  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on  these  rail- 
ways?— Not  as  far  as  the  Treasury  was  concerned. 

There  was  a limitation  that  the  total  liability  of  the 
Treasury  for  recoupment  to  the  baronies  of  part  of 
the  guaranteed  interest  to  the  maximum  extent  of 
2 per  cent,  should  not  exceed  £40,000.  In  other  words, 
a maximum  expenditure  of  £2,000,000  was  contem- 
plated under  baronial  guarantee. 

4075.  Did  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland 

originate  these  light  railways  ? — No.  Under  the 

Act  of  1883  the  initiation  of  schemes  (includ- 
ing the  selection  of  the  places  from  and  to 
which  the  lines  were  to  be  built)  was  left  to 
promoting  companies,  who  had  to  persuade  the  grand 
juries  concerned  that  the  benefits  to  the  locality  to  be 
taxed  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  line  were  such  as  to  justify  the  in- 
curring of  the  large  liability  involved  for  interest  on 
capital  and  for  possible  deficits  in  working. 

4076.  What  had  the  grand  juries  in  Ireland  to  do 
with  these  schemes?  First  of  all,  for  my  own  infor- 
mation,_ what  do  you  mean  by  the  grand  jury  ? — The 
grand  jury,  as  a body,  no  longer  exists.  It  was  a 
county  authority  before  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1898. 

4077.  Did  it  correspond  with  what  we  know  as  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Assizes  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  it  had  a 
criminial  jurisdiction ; it  acted  as  a jury  at  the 
Assizes,  as  well  as  having  fiscal  and  county  business. 

4078.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  did  the  fiscal  work  of  the 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

county  ? — Yes,  the  day  before  they  did  Assize  work  ; 
and,  having  met  together  for  that  purpose  twice  a 
year,  they  then  ceased  to  exist  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Balfour  Broime,  k.c. — As  I understand,  it  is  like 
the  jurisdiction  that  was  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  in 
this  country  before  the  Local  Government  Act,  by 
which  all  the  fiscal  work  was  taken  from  them,  and 
handed  over  to  the  County  Councils.  In  Ireland  the 
grand  jury  had,  until  recently,  the  fiscal  as  well  as 
the  criminal  work. 

4078a.  Chairman. — At  Quarter  Sessions  it  was  left 
to  the  magistrates,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Only  the  criminal  work  ; 
the  fiscal  work  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Councils  in  England. 

4079.  Chairman. — Before  1888  it  was  in  the  Quarter 
Sessions  in  England,  and  in  the  grand  jury  in  Ire- 
land before  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  so. 

4079a. — Chairman. — I suppose  these  grand  juries 
were  consulted,  and  they  bad  to  decide  whether  in  their 
judgment  a railway  was  necessary? — They  had 
decide  what  should  be  the  special  objects  in  making  a 
railway  ; and  also,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  justification  for  undertaking  the 
liability.  This  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  had  to  authorise  the  scheme  by 
Order  in  Council  to  see  that  unjustifiable  liabilities 
were  not  assumed.  I may  say  that  it  was  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Allport  Commission  that  out  cf 
thirty-eight  cases  under  the  Act  of  1883  that  came 
before  the  Privy  Council  twenty  were  rejected  for 
various  reasons,  some  being  legal  points,  others  on 
merits.  For  instance,  in  the  Newtownards  to  Porta- 
ferry  case,  the  Privy  Council  stated  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  the  local  company  had  any  real 
existence  or  any  interest  to  protect  the  ratepayers, 
both  as  regards  the  cheap  construction  and  the  effectual 
working  of  the  line,  or  that  there  was  an  expectation 
of  a reasonable  traffic  for  the  line. 

4080.  Those  grounds  were  sufficient  to  throw  out  the 
project,  whatever  it  was  ? — Yes. 

4081.  What  had  the  Board  of  Works  to  do  in  this 
matter  ? — They  had  two  duties.  One  was  to  furnish 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  paid-up  capital  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
undertaking,  apparently  with  the  object  of  securing 
that  an  excessive  or  insufficient  amount  of  capital 
should  not  be  guaranteed.  I will  come  to  the  other 
duty  later. 

4082.  In  1886  there  was  appointed  a Royal  Com- 
mission on  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  was  there  not  ? — 
Yes. 

4083.  I think  you  have  something  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  second  Report  issued  by  that  Commission  ? 
— Its  second  Report  dealt  with  the  question  of  facili- 
tating the  development  of  industries  by  railways  and 
harbours. 

4084.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1889? — It 
was  brought  in  in  consequence  of  the  Allport  Com- 
mission Report,  and  section  2,  sub-section  (2),  of  the 
Act  as  passed  prescribed  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by 
Order  in  Council,  may  from  time  to  time  declare  that 
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g it  is  desirable  that  a light  railway  should  be  con- 
structed between  certain  places  for  the  development  of 
L fisheries  or  other  industries,  but  that  owing  to  the 
cixcumstances  of  the  district  special  assistance  from 
the  State  is  required  for  its  construction. 

4085.  In  reference  to  that  Act  of  1889,  was  that  the 
first  time  that  a statute  had  indicated  that  State  assist- 
ance should  be  given  to  railway  construction? — It  -s 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  I know,  that  it  is  indicated 
in  a statute  that  State  assistance  might  bs  given,  by 
free  grant  or  otherwise,  to  railway  construction  for 
the  development  of  industries ; and  the  important 
stage  is  reached  in  this  Act  that  the  selection  of  the 
starting  points  and  terminus  is  left,  to  the  central 
government. 

4086.  That  has  nothing  to  do,  I suppose,  with  lines 
which  might  be  constructed  by  existing  railway  com- 
panies ? — No. 

4087.  I mean  extensions? — Under  ordinary  private 
legislation,  no. 

4083.  And  the  amount  of  the  financial  assistance, 
I suppose,  was  practically  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment?— The  amount  and  nature  :n  ta.-h  case,  subject 
to  the  maximum  in  the  Act. 

4089.  The  maximum  in  the  Act  which  you  referred 
to  just  now  ? — No,  another  maximum — a higher 
maximum. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  a maximum  sum,  either  in  the 
form  of  a lump  sum  or  an  annuity  ; they  were  inter- 
changeable. 

4090.  Chairman. — What  I wanted  to  ask  was,  that 
maximum  was  not  a limitation  on  the  amount  to  be 
given  to  a particular  scheme,  but  a limitation  on  the 
total  amount  available? — Yes.  Taking  the  Acts  of 
1883  and  1889  together,  it  was  equivalent  to  an  annuity 
of  £60,000,  part  of  which  might  be  capitalised  and 
given  as  a lump  sum. 

4091.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  Act  of  1896,  is 
there  not?— In  the  Act  of  1896  the  description  of  the 
object  is  worded  somewhat  differently. 

4092.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  explain  that  ? 
— I think  it  is  only  a difference  in  form,  not  in  sub- 
stance. The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  certify  that  the 
making  of  a railway  under  this  Act  is  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  any  district,  but 
that  owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
district  the  railway  could  not  be  constructed  without 
special  assistance  from  the  State. 

4093.  Who  selected  the  routes  for  these  railway 
schemes  ? — Under  the  Act  of  1896  the  selection  not 
only  of  the  starting  point  and  terminus,  but  of  the 
route  is  left  to  the  central  Government. 

4094.  Then  there  was  a limitation  in  that  Act  as 
to  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  State,  was  there 
not  ? — Yes  ; except  where  the  railway  was  mainly  or 
wholly  in  what  is  called  a congested  district,  the  assist- 
ance might  not  exceed  more  than  one-half  the  total 
cost. 

4095.  I asked  you  just  now  about  the  function  of 
the  grand  jury.  I think  you  have  something  more  to 
say  with  reference  to  that? — Yes.  As  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  pointed  out  in  1883,  it  was  necessary  in 
these  lines  built  by  local  or  State  aid  that  permanent 
working  should  be  secured,  and  this  was  done  by  the 
grand  juries  accepting  liability  for  that. 

4096.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Grand 
Jury  should  be  consulted  ?— It  was  ; but  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  or  the  County  Council  which  suc- 
ceeded them,  has,  under  the  Act  of  1896,  been  practi- 
cally limited  to  deciding  whether  they  shall  accept  the 
liability  for  the  particular  scheme  submitted  to  them 
with  the  approval  of  the  Central  Government. 

4097.  Could  you  give  us  in  a few  words  a compari- 
son ox  the  three  Acts  to  which  you  have  referred  ?— 
On  the  question  of  places  and  routes  to  be  selected  ? 

4098.  Yes? — Under  the  Act  of  1883  any  scheme  for 
connecting  any  places  by  any  route  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Grand  Jury  by  the  promoters.  Under 
the  Act  of  1889  rival  schemes  by  different  routes  or  by 
different  gauges  might  be  submitted  to  them  for  con- 
necting places  selected  by  the  Central  Government. 
Under  the  Act  of  1896  one  definite  scheme  is  submitted 
to  them — that  is  the  County  Council  or  the  Grand 
Jury— for  connecting  places  selected  by  the  Central 
Government  and  by  the  route  selected  by  the  Govern- 


scheduled  than  could  possibly  be  carried  out  with  the 
money  available,  and  in  many  cases  there  were  several 
rival  proposals  for  making  the  connection,  with  great 
waste  of  money  in  promotion  and  hasty  engineering 
with  all  its  consequences. 

4101.  Just  as  we  have  in  this  country,  I suppose — 
engineers  and  solicitors  got  together  and  promoted 
schemes  in  all  directions,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  likely  to  pay  or  not,  and  submitted  them  to  the 
Grand  Juries? — Yes.  Of  course,  the  schemes  could 
only  be  for  the  particular  places  scheduled  in  the 
Gazette. 

4102.  Do  you  consider  it.  would  be  adyisable  for 
State  Departments  to  have  further  powers  of  direct  in- 
tervention in  these  matters  than  they  now.  possess  ? — I 
think  that,  having  gone  so  far  as  to  select  the  termini 
and  the  route,  it  might  be  argued  that  they  might  go- 
a step  further,  and  be  concerned  at  least  with  the  Par- 
liamentary plans. 

4103.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  should  know  exactly 
what  the  scheme  was? — Yes. 

4104.  Whether  the  gradients  were  right? — The- 
general  engineering  of  it,  stopping  short  of  the  de- 
tailed working  plans. 

4105.  And  whether  it  was  constructed  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  or  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner? 
— Yes. 


4100.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  advantage  of 
the  Act  of  1896? — It  has  one  considerable  advantage  in 
the  saving  of  expense  to  promoters  of  rival  schemes. 
Under  the  Act  of  1889  far  more  proposed  schemes  were 


4107.  I think  we  will  ask  the  Engineer  about  that?' 
— Mr.  Batchen  is  here,  and  can  give  evidence  bearing 
on  this  point. 

4108.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Works- 
in  reference  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  these 
railways? — Assuming  that  the  word  “construction” 
covers  engineering  ? 

4109.  Yes  ? — Under  the  Act  of  1883,  the  procedure  of 
the  Tramways  (Ireland)  Act  is  embodied,  by  which  the 
promoters  of  a scheme  had  to  make  deposits  of  plans 
answering  to  Parliamentary  plans  and  obtain  a report 
from  the  Board  of  Works  for  production  to  the  Grand 
Jury  and  Privy  Council  on  the  engineering  merits  of 
the  scheme,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  appoint  a competent  engineer  to  re- 
port upon  it. 

4110.  Supposing  the  engineer  reported,  what  did  the- 
Board  of  Works  do  then  ? — The  engineer  when  ap- 
pointed would  examine  the  plans  which  had  been  de- 
posited, inspect  the  route,  hold  a public  inquiry  to- 
hear  objections,  and,  after  giving  a general  description 
of  the  engineering  features  of  the  scheme  as  regards 
gradients,  curves,  crossing  of  public  roads,  permanent 
way,  etc.,  he  would  report  his  opinion  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  with  any  modifications  that  he  thought  desir- 
able, and  on  the  receipt  of  this  report  the  Board  of 
Works  framed  and  issued  their  own  formal  report  to- 
the  promoters,  embodying  the  report  of  the  inspecting 
engineer  with  modifications  if  they  thought  any  to  be- 
necessary. 

4111.  After  they  had  done  that  the  Board  of  Works1 
were  finished  with  it  ? — Yes  ; their  functions  ceased 
as  regards  the  construction  of  the  line. 

4112.  The  Board  were  not  concerned  with  the  work- 
ing plans  and  the  mode  cf  construction  ? — No,  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  detailed  working  plans,  or 
the  inspection  of  the  line  during  construction. 

4113.  Do  you  consider  that  a defect  in  the  Act?— 
Yes,  because  the  promoting  companies  or  the  localities- 
or  the  local  authorities  concerned  were  not  always  able 
to  look  after  themselves.  There  was  nothing  to  secure 
that  the  line  was  the  best  in  respect  of  working  and 
maintenance  that  might  have  been  got  even  within  the 
limits  of  deviation  for  the  capital  guaranteed.  Where 
the  line  was  practically  promoted  by  a contractor,  it 
was  obviously  his  interest  to  work  out  the  detailed 
plans  so  as  to  give  the  line  that  it  would  cost  him  least 
to  make.  At  the  same  time,  I should  like  to  say  that 
if  promoting  contractors  and  engineers  had  not  come 
forward  very  little  advantage  would  have  been  taken  of 
the  Act  of  1883.  The  promoters  had  to  incur  consider- 
able expenses  with  the  possibility  of  no  return. 

4114.  Someone  had  to  do  it,  and  you  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  some  advantage  was  obtained  by  having 
these  promoters? — There  was  nobody  else  at  the  time 
to  do  it. 

4115.  Under  the  Act  of  1889  the  objects  of  the  Board 
of  Works’  report  were  extended.  What  have  you  to- 
say  about  that? — The  objects  were  now  described  to  be 
those  origina,lly  intended  by  the  Tramways  (Ireland)' 
Act,  1860,  with  some  additional  ones. 
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4116.  Will  you  mention  them? — Those  that  were  in 
the  Act  of  1860  were: — (1.)  The  financial  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  promoters ; (2.)  the  amount  of 
•share  capital  and  loans,  and  the  number  and  amount 
of  shares  actually  subscribed  for  ; (3.)  the  sufficiency 
of  the  estimate  ; (4.)  the  engineering  merits  ; (5.)  the 
degree  of  favour  with  which  the  project  is  regarded  by 
the  landowners  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
proposed  tramway  ; and  two  additional  subjects  are 
i(6.)  the  propriety  of  the  amount  fixed  as  the  nominal 
•capital  for  the  construction  of  the  light  railway  and 
the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  undertaking,  and  also  the  amount  of 
-capital  necesseary  as  a provision  for  working  capital ; 
and  (7.)  the  merits  of  the  proposed  light  railway  from 
all  points  of  view  as  compared  with  any  other  light 
railway  which  might  be  constructed  opening  up  com- 
munication through  the  same  district  as  the  proposed 
line. 

4117.  To  carry  out  those  objects  the  Board  of  Works 
would  require  some  special  staff  or  pers'ons  to  do  the 
work,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  got  the  'help  of 
various  public  officials  and  professional  men,  including 
General  Hutchinson  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Valuation,  the  principal  officer  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland,  eminent  outside  en- 
gineers, and  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  with 
special  knowledge  of  the  districts. 

4118.  And  these  people  whom  you  have  mentioned 
made  inquiries  and  reports  ? — Yes,  they  made  very 
elaborate  inquiries  and  reports. 

4119.  I think  you  have  some  criticism  to  offer  with 
reference  to  the  procedure  as  compared  with  private 
companies? — Looking  back,  the  criticism  is  now  easy 
that  this  procedure  reverses  the  course  that  would  be 
taken  by  a private  company  desirous  of  making  an  ex- 
tension to  a given  point.  In  such  a case,  as  I under- 
stand, there  would  first  be  an  inquiry  of  some  sort  as 
to  the  necessity  and  prospects  of  the  extension,  and, 
the  extension  having  been  decided  on,  the  various 
routes  possible  would  be  considered  from  the  points  of 
view  of  cost  and  convenience,  and  when  the  general 
route  had  been  decided  on  the  engineers  would  be  put 
upon  the  ground  to  make  the  detailed  surveys  so  as  to 
settle  the  best  line  before  the  Parliamentary  plans 
which  would  fix  the  limits  of  deviation  were  defined. 
But  under  the  A.ct  of  1889,  though  the  report  of  the 
Allport  Commission  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  extension,  pro- 
moters were  invited  to  submit  Parliamentary  plans  be- 
fore the  detailed  inquiries  which  I have  indicated 
were  made. 

4120.  Putting  the  cart  before  the  horse? — Yes. 

4121.  But  I suppose  there  is  some  explanation  for 
that  procedure? — It  was  probably  partly  for  Parlia- 
mentary reasons,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  utilising 
existing  machinery  end  methods  without  very  close 
regard  to  their  appropriateness  to  new  conditions.  It 
is  easier  to  get  through  Parliament  a Bill  which  ap- 
plies to  something  existing  than  one  which  makes 
radical  changes. 

4122.  What  was  the  result  of  the  procedure  and 
action  taken  ? — The  result  was  a flood  of  schemes,  very 
few  of  which  were  practicable,  and  in  the  end  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  some  of  the  principal  rail- 
way companies  for  the  bulk  of  the  extensions.  To 
facilitate  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  arrangements 
arrived  at  during  these  negotiations,  the  Transfer  of 
hallways  (Ireland)  Act,  1890,  was  passel,  enabling  the 
existing  comp  inies  to  take  over  railways  for  which 
presentments  had  been  obtained  under  the  Act  of  1889, 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  lines  out  of 
their  own  funds,  and  to  issue  guaranteed  stock  of  their 
own  on  the  strength  of  the  local  guarantee.  The  Act 
rurther  removed  the  restriction  as  to  class  of  railway 
tua  might  receive  State  assistance.  I have  a note  on 
tne  legal  point  about  light  railways.  There  is  no 
aehmtion  of  the  term  “light  railway,”  but.  I believe 
rne  term  first  occurs  in  general  railway  legislation  in 
the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868,  where  it  is  pro- 

lded  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  by  licence  authorise 
a railway  company  to  work  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
'l  railway  which  it  has  power  to  construct  as  a light 
thl  nay'  ?nbiect  t0  sach  conditions  and  regulations  as 
-Board  of  Trade  may  impose  ; provided  that  in  no 
ase  ahull  the  regulations  respecting  the  weight  of 
^ngmes  and  the  rolling  stock  to  be  used  authorise  a 
greater  weight  than  eight  tons  to  be  brought  on  the 
•tu way  by  any  one  pair  of  wheels  or  authorise  a rate 

sPeed  exceeding  at  any  time  twenty-five  miles  an 
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hour.  The  Act  of  1890  removed  that  restriction  from 
the  railways  that  were  to  i>e  aided  by  the  State. 

4123.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  gave  the  date  1868;  is  it 
not  1864  ? — That  is  a memorandum  given  me  by  our 
solicitor ; it  may  be  a mistake  in  copying. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  general  Act. 

Mr.  Acworth.— The  English  Act. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox.—  I undeistand  that  1868  is  cor- 
rect. 

4124.  Chairman. — What  are  the  principal  excep- 
tions under  the  Act  of  1889  ? — Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  mention  the  principal  existing  companies  that 
took  over  railways  under  the  Act  of  1890  ? 

4125.  That  is,  Irish  railways  that  took  over  under 

the  Act? — Yes.  The  Midland  Great  Western  took 

over  three  lines  ; the  Great  Southern  and  Western  took 
over  two  ; the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  two  ; the  Bel- 
fast and  County  Down,  one  ; and,  of  course,  as  the 
lines  were  to  be  worked  by  such  companies,  the  Board 
had  a guarantee  not  afforded  directly  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  the  lines  would  be  well  constructed 
and  equipped. 

4126.  That  is  to  say,  these  companies  would  bring 
them  up  to  a proper  standard.  Now,  will  you  just 
mention  the  principal  exceptions  under  the  Act  of 
1889  ? — The  principal  exceptions  to  this  course  under 
that  Act  were  the  two  Donegal  lines  to  Killybegs  and 
Glenties,  where  under  the  Act  the  working  out  of  the 
detailed  plans  lay  with  the  promoters,  though  in  the 
Glenties  case,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  works  were  started,  the  Board  became  to  some  ex- 
tent concerned  in  the  working  out  of  the  plans,  and 
subsequently  in  the  question  of  the  rolling  stock,  as 
they  had  in  view  not  merely  the  building  of  the  par- 
ticular line,  but  the  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the 
several  small  companies  into  one  narrow  gauge  sys- 
tem. 

4127.  That  line  has  been  taken  over,  has  it  not? - 
Yes. 

4128.  Recently? — Yes,  this  year,  by  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway  of  Ireland  and  the  Midland  Railway 
of  England,  so  that  the  maintenance  and  possibly 
the  improvement  of  the  line  may  be  regarded  as 
assured. 

4129.  I think  so  ? — There  is  also  another  point  I 
may  mention,  namely,  that  that  arrangement  re- 
moves any  liability  either  for  interest  on  a small 
amount  of  capital  or  for  any  deficit  in  working  from 
the  localities. 

4130.  Did  the  Board  of  Works  advance  any  money 
there? — Practically  the  whole  cost  of  the  line. 

4131.  The  taking  over  of  the  line  by  these  two  com- 
panies removes  all  that  liability? — And  the  risk  of 
deficits. 

4132.  I was  under  the  impression  that  they 
worked  at  a profit  ?— One  is  worked  at  a small  profit, 
and  the  other,  speaking  generally,  is  worked  at  a 
loss  of  about  £150  a year. 

4133.  Under  the  Act  of  1896  the  procedure  was 
much  simplified,  I think?— Yes.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant first  fixed  the  terminus  and  the  route  to  be 
taken,  but  he  did  not  do  this  before  inquiries  had 
been  made  as  to  what  was  practicable,  having  regard 
to  the  requirement  that  an  existing  railway  company 
must  construct,  work,  and  maintain  the  line,  or  work 
and  maintain  it  when  constructed. 

4134.  I suppose  the  general  plan  of  the  line  and 
the  aid  to  be  given  were  then  settled? — Yes,  between 
the  Board  of  Works,  acting  for  the  Treasury,  and 
the  promoters,  and  the  promoters  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted Parliamentary  plans  with  a view  to  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  local  guarantee  and  Order  in  Coun- 
cil. 

4135.  Was  there  an  inquiry  held  by  the  Board  of 
Works?— Yes;  under  the  Act  an  inquiry  through 
investigators  was  necessary,  and  it  is  still  necessary, 
but  in  the  circumstances  of  course  it  was  scarcely 
likely  to  result  in  an  adverse  opinion. 

4136.  The  Order  in  Council  having  been  obtained, 

I suppose  detailed  plans  were  prepared  ? — Yes,  de- 
tailed plans  were  prepared  by  the  promoters  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Works. 

4137.  And,  of  course,  they  would  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  your  engineer? — Yes. 

4138.  And  he  is  coming  before  us  to  give  evidence  ? 
— Yes. 

4139.  Then  we  will  ask  him  any  questions  that 
may  be  necessary  on  that  point.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  working  of  these  railways ; you  mentioned 
something  about  that,  I remember,  in  your  previous 
evidence  ?— Yes,  I pointed  out  that  the  Board  of 
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Works  under  the  Act  of  1883  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  or  direct  the  working  of  the  lines,  but  the 
. Order  in  Council  gave  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  the  Grand  Jury,  by  twenty  ratepayers  or 
by  the  county  surveyor,  in  the  event  of  default  in 
working  or  maintaining. 

4140.  I remember  you  explained  that  the  Acts 
provide  for  a premium  service — in  some  cases  two 
trains  a day  each  way,  or  something  of  that  sort? — 
You  are  referring  to  the  agreements  made  under  the 
j^cts  ? 

4141.  Yes? — Under  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1896. 

4142.  The  agreements  are  made  under  the  Acts  of 
1889  and  1896?— Yes,  but  not  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

4143.  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  anything  about 
statistics ; we  have  the  Blue  Book  now,  so  I think  we 
can  leave  that? — If  you  please. 

4144.  You  might  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  have  been 
passed  in  facilitating  transport? — The  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  Commission,  I understand,  were : How 
far  the  lines  provided  by  State  aid  afford  separately 
or  conjointly  with  other  means  of  transit  adequate 
facilities  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  transport  of  goods 
and  passengers  within  the  island  and  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

4145.  You  are  quoting  that  from  the  terms  of 
reference  ? — It  is  also  in  a letter.  On  that  I can  only 

* give  the  statistics  of  the  mileage  created. 

4146.  We  had  better  have  these  figures  on- the  notes. 
Perhaps  you  will  first  give  the  mileage  of  the  narrow 
gauge.  Under  the  Act  of  1883? — 244£  miles. 

4147.  Under  the  Act  of  1889? — 43£  miles. 

4148.  Under  the  Act  of  1896? — 68  miles. 

4149.  Now  the  standard  gauge.  Under  the  Act  . of 
1883? — 50§  miles. 

4150.  Under  the  Act  of  1889  ? — 193-^  miles. 

4151.  Giving  a total  of  ? — 356  miles  narrow  gauge, 
and  244  miles  standard  gauge. 

4152.  That  is  600  miles  in  all? — Yes,  roughly  about 
18  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  in  Ireland.  This 
mileage  was  brought  into  existence  when  railway  ex- 
tension by  private  enterprise  had  practically  ceased, 
and  when  therefore  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  com- 
mercially possible  lines  had  been  made.  I have  to 
except  such  lines  as  the  Waterford  to  Rosslare  and 
the  Derry  and  Ballyshannon  extensions  of  the  Done- 
gal Railway. 

4153.  Can  you  mention  what  districts  have  been 
benefited  by  these  railways? — From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  this  large  mileage  has  been  created  in  dis- 
tricts that  otherwise  would  have  been  without  railway 
communication.  Mere  figures  do  not  give  a fair  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  extensions  ; but  the  map  will  show 
how  railways  have  been  gradually  pushed  forward 
into  remote  and,  in  some  cases,  unpromising  locali- 
ties, so  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  any  considerable  district  not 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a railway,  haying  regard 
to  the  fact  that  railway  extensions  must  have  some 
relation  to  the  population  to  be  served  and  its  dis- 
tribution, and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  traffic 
to  be  expected. 

4154.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  a railway  is  not  like 
a steamer  service.  If  a steamer  service  does  not  pay 
the  steamer  can  be  taken  off,  but  the  railway  must  go 
on? — Yes,  it  remains  there,  and  therefore  you  must 
have  permanent  arrangements  for  working  it.  For 
this  you  rpust  either  find  a solvent  company  willing 
to  -take  that  responsibility  with  its  accompanying 
risk  or  impose  the  liability  on  some  public  body. 

4155.  In  your  judgment,  do  you  think  it  preferable 
to  make  arrangements  with  existing  companies,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so? — Certainly.  By  the  co-operation 
of  the  companies  we  have  been  able,  under  the  Acts 
of  1889  and  1896,  to  secure  permanent  working  with- 
out more  than  a contingent  and  remote  liability  on 
the  localities. 

4156.  That  is  most  important? — Yes,  I consider  it 
is  most  important. 

4157.  Do  you  think  that  if  further  extensions  are 
to  be  made  by  State  aid  the  same  policy  should  be 
adopted  ? — Yes,  wherever  it  is  possible. 

4158.  What  drawback  do  you  consider  there  is  in 
connection  with  this  arrangement? — There  is  the 
drawback  that  the  companies  are  naturally  anxious 
to  protect  themselves  by  getting  as  good  a line  as 
possible,  and  this  may  involve  considerably  more 
initial  expenditure,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
begin  with. 

4159.  I think  we  will  leave  the  question  of  con- 
struction and  all  engineering  questions  until  Mr. 


Batchen  is  before  us,  if  you  do  not  mind?— I shall 
be  glad. 

4160.  Is  there  any  possible  remedy  you  can  sug- 
gest?— I think  it  might  be  possible  so  to  arrange  the 
(State  assistance  as  to  start  with  an  adequate  line, 
sufficient  for  the  immediate  necessities,  but  to  re- 
serve a margin  for  improvements  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  as  time  goes  on,  which  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable,  having  regard  to  the  receipts, 
and  expenditure,  to  expect  the  working  * company 
to  carry  out. 

4161.  That  is  the  practice,  if  I remember  rightly, 
adopted  in  America : they  make  a cheap  line,  and. 
convert  it  when  there  is  traffic  to  warrant  it.  Then 
we  have  also  to  consider  what  causes  have  retarded 
the  expansion  of  traffic  on  these  lines.  Can  you  give- 
us  -your  opinion  upon  that  ? — I think  if  the  - Com- 
missioners will  look  at  the  chronological  statement 
of  the  financial  returns  of  these  lines  which  we 
have  furnished,  they  will  see  that  in  nearly  every 
case  there  has  been  a continuous  and  fairly  steady 
increase  of  traffic. 

4162.  Just  take  the  first  completed  year  in  each 
case  and  compare  it  with  the  last  in  the  return  which 
you  have  got  ? — I can  give  you  the  figures  for  each 
company  in  the  return. 

4163.  I think  it  would' be  interesting  to  have  these 

figures  on  the  notes  ? — Taking  the  first  completed 
year  in  each  case  as  compared  with  the  last  in  the 
return,  I find  that  the  Clogher  Yalley  has  risen 
from — p Per- 

oentago 

5,256  to  8,401  59.8 

Cavan  and  Leitrim,  5,15'’  11,285  118.8 

West  Clare,  . 7,205  12,777  77.3 

Mitchelstown,  . 3,355  4,673  39.2 

Schull,  . . 1,613  2,828  75.3 

Cork  & Muskerry,  7,458  9,454  26.7 

Blessington,  . 4,670  6,811  45.8 

Ballinascarthy,  . 1,040  1,737  67.0 

i i 1 a6,659  u41.0 

Tralee  and  Dingle,  j4  722  68,430  678.5 

South  Clare,  . 5,435  7,477  37.5 

Donoughmore,  . 1,077  1,256  16.6 

Killybigs,  . 3,480  4,138  18.9 

Glenties,  . 4,201  5,019  19.4 

Loughrea,  . 2,333  2,891  23-9 


Glenties,  . 4,201  5,019  19.4 

Loughrea,  . 2,333  2,891  23-9 

Ballinrobe,  .2,228  3,208  43.9 

Tuam  and  Claremorris 
guaranteed  mini- 
mum, . 2,662  2,930  10.0 

Headford  and  Ken- 

mare,  . 3,062  3,976  29.8 

Killorglin  and 

Valentia,  . 4,449  6,919  55.5 

Colooney  and  Swin- 

ford,  ' . 8,149  11,586  42.1 

Claremorris  and  , 

Swinford,  . 3,314  5,598  68.9 

Total,  80,866  1121,894  +50.1 

* Latest  year  in  return;  last  year,  actual.  f Excluding  (a). 

4164.  Mr.  Acworth. — Might  we  ask  if  Mr.  Steven- 
son would  add  the  date  of  the  opening  of  each  line  : 
I think  it  would  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
table? — Yes. 

4165.  Some  were  opened  much  earlier  than  others? 
Yes. 

4166.  Chairman. — That  is  a very  valuable  sugges- 
tion. Can  you  do  that,  Mr.  Stevenson  ? — Certainly,, 
without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox. — We  have  a table  which  we  pre- 
pared with  a view  to  the  evidence  of  the  companies ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  we  gave  it  to  you- 
now.  It  shows  the  date  of  the  opening  of  each 
railway,  as  Mr.  Acworth  suggests  might  be  desirable. 

4167.  Chairman.  — These  figures  of  Mr.  Stevenson  s 
are  merely  figures  showing  the  progress  made  on  all 
these  different  railways  from  the  time  of  opening 
up  to  the  last  year,  and  it  gives  percentages.  1 
think  if  the  date  of  opening  is  put  opposite  each  one 
as  Mr.  Acworth  suggests  the  table  will  be  com- 
plete?— It  is  simply  an  abstract  of  what  we  have 
already  handed  in  to  the  Commission  in  this  return 
some  time  ago.  This  return  gives  year  by  year  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  each  year  from  the  open- 
ing. 

4168.  Lord  Firrie. — There  are  some  railways  not  in- 
cluded there?— These  are  railways  under  the  Acts  or 
1883  and  1889,  showing  that  there  has  been  some  ex- 
pansion of  the  traffic, 
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Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— Another  addition  that 
inioht  be  useful  would  be  one  showing  the  maximum 
Treasury  guarantee,  and  the  actual  payments  of-  the 
Treasury  under  their  guarantee ; the  maximum 
.baronial  guarantee,  and  the  payments  actually  made 
by  the  baronies.  I made  out  a return  showing  the 
•deficit,  or  the  excess  of  working  expenditure  over  re- 
ceipts, for  a period  of  five  years,  and  it  was  rather 
interesting. 

41h9.  Chairman. — If  you  would  be  kind  enough. to 
®ut  that  question  to  Mr.  Stevenson  when  I have  done 
with  him,  he  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  lie  is  able 
to  give  the  information.  If  be  is,  wo  will  have  it  on 
the  notes.  , , 

Witness. — There  will  be  nc  difiiculty  about  it. 

4170.  Chairman.  — Then  we  will  have  it  on  the 
notes.  You  are  not  able  to  give  the  corresponding 
figures  for  lines  worked  by  some  of  the  larger  com- 
panies?—No.  In  the  case  of  the  lines  worked  by 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  as  there  is  no  liability 
for  guaranteed  interest  on  the  localities  in  the  case 
of  those  lines,  separate  accounts  are  not  kept,  or, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  published. 

4171.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  accounts  should 
be  published,  is  there,  as  the  lines  are  part  of  their 
system  ?— They  are  absorbed  into  their  system,  yes. 

4172.  The  figures  you  have  given  show  an  average 
increase  over  the  first  completed  year  of  about  50  per 
•cent.,  I believe? — Yes. 

4173.  And  that  figure  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a decreasing  population? — That  is  so. 

4174.  I should  like  to  have  on  the  notes  the  figures 
■with  reference  to  the  falling  off  in  the  population 
The  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  Census 
of  1881,  was  5,145,770. 

4175.  According  to  the  Census  of  1891? — 4,680,376. 

4176.  What  is  the  percentage  of  decrease  there?— 

4177.  Now  the  Census  of  1901  ? — 4,445,630. 

4178.  And  the  percentage  of  decrease?— As  com- 

pared with  1891,  5 per  cent.  ; as  compared  with  1881, 
13  ■ 6.  : , 

4179.  Have  any  estimates  been  made  of  the  prob- 
able population  at  the  present  time? — Yes.  The 

estimate  for  1905  is  4,391,543,  showing  a percentage 
of  decrease  compared  with  1901  of  1 ' 4 (four  years)  ; 
•compared  with  1891  (fourteen  years),  of  61,  and 
compared  with  1881  (twenty-four  years)  of  14-6. 

4180.  In  addition  to  the  figures  which  yo>u  have 
mentioned,  you  have  prepared  a statement  showing 
for  the  three  decennial  periods  the  reduction  in  the 
population  of  the  counties  in  which  the  principal 
State-aided  lines  are? — Yes. 

4181.  We  will  have  that  put  on  the  notes  as  it  is, 
and  I need  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  it,  unless 
vou  wish  to  make  any  remark  concerning  the  figures  ? 
—I  will  only  say  that  there  may  perhaps  be  other 
counties  with  part  of  an  extension  in  them,  but  I 
have  taken  the  principal  counties  affected,  namely, 
Cork,  Clare,  Kerry;  Galway, . Mayo,  Cavan,  Leitrim, 
Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal. 

The  reduction  in  the  population  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  principal  State-aided  lines  are  has  been  in 
the  three  decennial  periods. 


Counties  of 


•Cavan, 

'Leitrim, 

Fermanagh, 

"Donegal,  < 


141,157 

201,039 

495,607 

212,003 

245,212 

129,176 

90,372 

84,819 

197,719 

206,035 


111,917 

78,618 

74,170. 


112,334 
165,726  ' 
401,611 
192,549  1 
199,166  I 
97,541  j 
69,843  | 
65.139 
150,567  | 
173,722  I 


4182.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
other  means  of  communication  aided  by  the  State — I 
think  you  referred  to,  it  generally  on  the  last  occa- 
sion when  you  were  before  us? — Yes.  I was  asked 
about  the  Sligo  and  Belmullet  steamer  service,  and 
I pointed  out  that  it  was  the  only  one  that,  as  re- 
gards goods  traffic  at  any  rate,  has  been  a fairly 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a railway.  In  addition  to 
Belmullet,  it  serves  small  ports  on  the  North  of 
Mayo  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  could  ever  have 
direct  railway  communication,  and  would  be  far  re- 
moved from  any  possible  railway  to  Belmullet,  either 
Crossmolina  or  via  Mulranny. 

4183.  I should  like  to  have  your  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  State  assistance  to  be  given  to  rail- 
way extensions.  Take  first  the  question  of  finance? — 
In  finance,  the  process  of  development  has  been  from 
loans  via  State  contributions  in  respect  of  guaranteed 
interest,  to  free  grants  by  the  State  in  a greater  or  less 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  extension,  ev.ding  in 
the  payment  by  the  State  of  nearly  the  whole  cost. 
It  is,  however,  recognised  by  the  Act  of  1896  that 
local  aid  in  its  widest  sense  should  be  given  as  far 
as  circumstances  allow,  and  that  Act  also  lays  down 
that  except  where  a railway  is  wholly  or  mainly  in  a 
congested  district,  the  State  assistance  should  not 
exceed  one-half  the  total  cost,  and  I think  that  to 
those  general  principles  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  namely,  that  local  assistance  is  to  be  given 
as  far  as  possible,  and  that  specially  congested  dis- 
tricts should  receive  a greater  amount  of  assistance 
than  others,  we  cannot  raise  any  reasonable  objec- 
tion. 

4184.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
schemes  to  be  aided  by  the  State? — Here  the  process 
of  development  has  been  from  local  choice  with  a 
veto  by  the  Privy  Council,  to  decision  by  the  Central 
Government  with  a veto  by  the  local  authority,  and 
that  veto  is  justified  in  virtue  of  the  liability  for 
working  that  may  fall  upon  the  local  authority,  and 
having  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  State  assistance 
is  given  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  to  object 
to  in  the  position  now  arrived  at,  that  is,  that  the 
decision  as  to  the  scheme  shall  rest  with  the  Central 
Government,  so  long  as  the  local  veto  and  liability 
are  retained  ; that  is.  say,  the  County  Council  must 
still  be  approached  before  the  scheme  goes  through. 

4185.  Of  course,  in  any  future  plans  of  State-aided 

extension  which  might  be  contemplated,  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  the  past  would  be  a valuable 
factor  ? — Certainly.  - 

4186.  You  have  admitted  before  us,  both  on  the 
last  occasion  and  on  this,  I think,  that  good  results 
on  the  whole  have  come  from  the  aid  given  by  the 
State ; but  still,  do  you  think  that  better  results 
might  have  been  obtained? — I think  so,  certainly  ; 
some  better  results,  at  any  rate,  might  have  been 
obtained  if  there  had  not  been  what  I have  described 
as  a rush. 

4187.  You  mean,  if  there  had  not  been  this  large 
number  of  promoters  launching  unconsidered  schemes  ! 
—I  do  not  think  the  promoters  were  so  much  to 
blame.  The  Government  brought  m the  Act  ot  iBcy, 
with  a scheme  for  spending  considerably  more  than  a 
million  of  money,  and  a lot  of  proposed  lines  were 
then  scheduled  by  the  Central  Government, 

4188.  Bv  the  Central  Government?— Yes.  llien 

the  promoters  came  in  with  a lot  of  different  schemes 
for  carrying  out  those  proposals  and  this  big  pro- 
sramme  of  railway  extensions  had  all  to  be  dealt- with 
It  one  time,  practically  in  a year  cr  two  and  1 do 
not  think  there  was  sufficient  time  allowed  iur  con- 
sidering the  merits  of  each  different  scheme  or  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  schemes,  that  is  to  say, 
which  scheme  should  have  precedence.  Naturally 
the  Government,  having  brought  in  a programme, 
wanted  to  see  results,  and  as  it  “ the 

year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1889  there  was 
a wave  of  distress  in  Ireland,  and  m one  or  two  cases 
lhSTwer.  started  rather  in  a hurry  m order  to  pro- 
vide  employment  in  particular  districts. 

4189.  Your  opinion  is  that  before  any  of  these 
schemes  are  decided  upon,  the  agents  of  tlJ°  Gcvem- 
ment  whoever  they  may  be.  should  carefully  study 
the  various  questions— questions  of  urgency,  questions 

miest ions  of  interests  to  be  promoted 

! 
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4190.  With  the  neighbouring  Railway  Companies? — 
Yes;  that  is,  before  the  Government  binds  itself  to 
make  a railway  it  should  know  whether  it  is  possible 
to  do  it,  and  whether  it  is  the  best  thing  that*  can  be 
done. 

4191.  I suppose  that,  practically  speaking,  if 
what  you  suggest  were  done,  it  would  probably  save 
time  and  certainly  save  expense  ? — I think  it  would 
save  both  time  and  expense. 

Examined  by  Sir  H.  Jekyll. 

4192.  When  the  Act  of  1896  was  passed,  the  earlier 
Acts  of  1883  and  1889  were  not  repealed,  were  they  ? — 
No ; but  the  Act  of  1889  was  practically  spent,  be- 
cause the  money  allocated  by  it  had  all  gone. 

4193.  Is  any  advantage  being  taken  of  the  earlier 
Acts  now,  or  are  they  practically  superseded  by  the 
Act  of  1896  ? — Practically,  as  regards  State  assistance, 
all  the  Acts  are  spent,  because  the  money  allocated 
by  those  Acts  has  been  exhausted. 

4194.  But  as  regards  administration  they  are  still 
in  force? — Yes.  I believe  that  as  regards  local  guaran- 
tee as  distinct  from  Treasury  aided  guarantee,  it  is 
still  possible  for  promoters  to  proceed  under  the  Act 
of  1883 ; they  may  go  to  the  County  Council  and  ask 
for  4 per  cent,  or  5 per  cent,  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

4195.  But  they  do  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  do  so  ? 
— They  do  not,  I think,  do  so,  except  for  formal  pur- 
poses. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

4196.  With  reference  to  the  table  you  put  in  show- 
ing the  increases  in  the  receipts  of  the  different  light 
railways  from  the  first  year  up  to  the  last  available 
return,  those  figures,  I pi'esume,  represent  the  gross 
receipts  ? — Yes.  I have  the  figures  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  companies. 

4197.  I was  going  to  ask  you,  is  not  that 
table  a little  misleading ; for  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  West  Clare  line,  you  say  that 
the  receipts  in  the  first  year  when  it  was 
opened— that  is  1887— were  £7,205,  and  in  the 
last  available  year— which  I suppose  is  1905 — they 
were  £12,777.  You  are  aware  that  that  line,  tak- 
ing the  period  of  the  last  five  years,  shows  an  annual 
deficit  on  working  expenses  of  about  £560.  On  the 
face  of  your  return  you  seem  to  imply  that  there  has 
been  a considerable  increase  in  receipts,  and  therefore 
presumably  no  increase  in  working  expenditure?— 
That  is  not  intended.  I am  only  dealing  with  the 
question  to  me  whether  there  has  been  any  expansion 
of  traffic  on  these  lines. 

4198.  My  point  is  that  in  regard  to  a good  many 
of  these  lines  which  apparently  show  a large  increase  of 
traffic,  the  guarantee,  payable  by  the  Baronies  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  which  they  first  undertook, 
owing  to  their  being  responsible  for  any  deficit  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditure.  I mean  for  this 
particular  line,  the  maximum  guarantee  payable  by 
the  barony  was  £3,270 ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  thev 
have  been  paying  for  the  last-  five  years  an  average  of 
over  £4,000  in  consequence  of  their  having  to  pay 
not  only  a guarantee  of  2 per  cent.,  but  also  anv 
deficit  on  working  expenses.  That  is  so,  I think  ?— 
Those!  details  are  fully  given  in  the  return  for  each 
year. 

4199.  It  is  from  these  returns  I have  taken  the 
figures  for  the  last  five  years.  In  the  case  of  tins 
West  Clare  line,  which  shows  a largo  increase  of  re 
ceipts,  the  expenditure  has  gone  up  proportionately, 
and  has  entailed  a heavy  liability  on  the  guaranteeing 
area ; is  not  that  so  ? — The  expenditure  of  the 
line  has  risen  by  29  per  cent,  for  the  same  period,  as 
compared  with  5C  per  cent,  increase  in  receipts 

4200.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the 

West  Clare  1-ne  which  prrhans  you  can  explain.  Tor 
the  first  five  years  after  the  line  was  opened  it 
showed  an  annual  credit;  the  receipts  exceeded  that 
expenditure  by,  roughly  speaking,  an  average  of  £1,500 
a year.  For  the  last  five  or  six  years,  to  go  no  further 
back,  it  has  shown  an  annual  deficit.  Can  you 

give  any  explanation  of  why  the  line  has  really  re- 
trograded in  spite  of  the  increase  of  traffic? — In  the 
case  of  the  West  Clare  line — I am  taking  the  second 
complete  year  instead  of  the  first  complete  year,  be- 
cause the  first  year  would  probably  be  one  of  main- 
tenance by  the  contractor,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  a reduction  of  expenditure — comparing  the  second 
completed  year  with  the  year  1905,  the  expenditure 
has  risen  from  £5,936  to  £12,834,  or  an  increase  of 
116  per  cent. 


4201.  Expenditure? — Yes. 

4202.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  those 
figures,  for  that  is  a very  startling  result.  ? — I think 
a petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  an  inquiry  into  this  expenditure,  and  certainly 
the  figures  suggest  an  inquiry. 

4203.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to  make.  I be- 
lieve, as  a matter  of  fact,  the  rolling  stock  and  per- 
manent way  have  got  into  a very  deplorable  condition 
on  this  line.  Has  not  that  something  to  do  with  it  ?— 
Probably  lire  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent way  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

4204.  Practically  the  same  remarks  would  apply  to 
the  South  Clare  line.  Although  the  receipts  have 
gone  up  by  £1,000,  according  to  the  return  you  have 
put  in,  the  expenditure  on  that  line  also  has  in- 
creased in  a very  much  higher  proportion,  and  the  de- 
ficit over  a period  of  five  years  is,  roughly  speaking, 
£1,060  a year.  In  other  words  the  guaranteeing  area, 
instead  of  having  to  pay  a maximum  of  £2,400  under 
their  guarantee,  have  really  being  paying  £3,460  — 
Yes.  The  expenditure  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  company  has  no  capital  to  fail  back  on;  if 
they  want  to  make  any  improvement  in  their  work- 
ing, or  to  increase  their  rolling  stock,  their  only  way 
of  doing  it  is  out  of  revenue. 

4205.  Quite  so ; that  is  the  point  I was  coming  to. 
Under  the  different  Acts  the  Board  of  Works  were  re- 
sponsible for  furnishing  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Coun- 
cil with  an  estimate  of  the  capital  required ; there 
was  no  provision  made  in  the  estimate  of  capital  for 
any  margin  for  any  excess  over  the  estimate,  or  for 
any  future  working  capital  ? — No. 

4206.  And  in  your  opinion,  would  it  not  be  very  desir- 
able that  in  any  future  construction  of  railways  there 
should  be  some  margin  left  for  working  capital? — I 
think  so,  provided  that  you  start  with  a minimum  ex- 
penditure on  works;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  should 
not  make  too  good  a line  or  have  too  good  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  generally  to  begin  with;  start 
with  a minimum,  and  then  it  is  reasonable  to  have 
some  margin  from  which  to  provide  improvements. 

4207.  I will  not  pursue  that  matter  further.  The 
point  of  my  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  return 
was  that  you  should  give  us  something  in  this  form 
{draft  handed  to  witness ),  showing  the  maximum 
baronial  guarantee,  the  maximum  Treasury  guarantee, 
and  the  amounts  actually  paid  in  respect  of  each. 
If  you  would  do  that,  I think  it  would  be  of  use 
to  the  Commission.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1896, 

I think  the  principal  extensions  made  under  it  were 
the  Burtonport  and  Letterkenny,  and  the  Carn- 
donagh  extensions,  were  they  not? — Yes ; the  only 
two  railways  under  the  Act. 

4208.  You  remarked  just  now  that  you  thought 
there  should  be  some  limit  as  to  the  original 
cost  of  construction.  I believe,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  both  those  lines  having  been  practi- 
cally mads  by  free  grants,  the  promoting  companies 
took  very  good  care  that  the  lines  were  constructed 
on  the  very  best  basis  and  entailed  a great  deal  more 
expense  than  they  might  have  done? — We  think  so; 
they  are  certainly  better  than  the  original  lines  of 
the  working  company. 

4209.  I think  there  was  one  provision  in  the  Act 
of  1896  which  authorised  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  re- 
lieve the  Railway  Companies,  for  a limited  period, 
from  any  rating  higher  than  that  on  the  old  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land? — Yes. 

4210.  Has  that  power  been  exercised  ? — Yes. 

4211.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  ? Has  it  made 
any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost? — We  do  not 
get  the  figures  as  to  the  result  of  that,  because  the 
arrangements  with  the  companies  provide  for  the 
working  of  the  lines  by  them  at  a mileage  rate,  and 
they  have  to  pay  the  rates  out  of  that  mileage,  so  that 
we  are  not  concerned  with  what  they  pay. 

4212.  That  only  applies  to  lines  constructed  under 
the  Act  of  1896  ?— Yes. 

4213.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  speak  about  the 
Sligo  and  Belmullet  Steamer  sendee.  I think  that 
in  your  former  evidence  you  showed  that  the  original 
subsidy  expired  in  May  of  this  year.  It  was  a seven 
years’  subsidy,  under  which  the  Treasury  had  lost 
practically  something  like  £30,900.  I see  there  is  a 
provision  made  in  your  last  return — the  Board  of 
Works  Return  for  1905 — for  an  expenditure  of  £4,469 
in  respect  of  this  Sligo  and  Belmullet  Steamer.  As 
that  seven  years’  subsidy  lias  expired,  I suppose  this 
is  a yearly  subsidy  for  the  fresh  contract;  is  that  so? 
— The  arrangement  is  for  one  year,  with  power  to 
go  on. 
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4214.  That  entails  practically  an.  expenditure  of 

£4,000,  I think ; there  is  a provision  in  the  Board 

of  Works  Return  for  £4,469? — Which  are  you  re- 
ferring to? 

4214a.  The  last  return,  for  1905-6 — Of  course,  that 
is  reduced  by  the  receipts  that  we  get. 

4215.  The  recipts  are  only  a matter  of  £1,000,  or 
something  like  that.  I only  wanted  to  ask  whether 
you  contemplate  that  that  £4,000  will  be  practically 
a dead  loss  ? — No  ; it  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  net  receipts.  I think  that  the  figures  referred 
to  end  with  the  31st  of  March,  1906.  The  reduced 
service  that  we  now  have  will  not  come  into  the 
•account  till  the  31st  of  March,  1907. 

4216.  Then  that  figure  is  included  in  the  subsidy 
under  the  original  grant  of  £30,000? — Yes. 

4217.  It  is  larger  than  the  current  year  ? — Yes. 

4218.  Under  all  these  Acts  has  not  one  great  draw- 
back to  them  been  that  the  barony  has  always  had 
in  the  first  instance  to  collect  the  full  amount  of 
the  guarantee,  which  may  be  5 per  cent. — or  what- 
ever the  terms  may  be — and  then,  perhaps,  to  wait 
for  five  or  six  months  before  the  Treasury  contribu- 
tion is  returned  to  them — is  not  that  the  procedure 
under  these  Acts? — That  is  so.  I do  not  think  there 
is  much  in  that.  In  the  first  year  it  applies,  but 
then  in  the  second  year  they  will  have  what  is  paid 
by  the  Treasury  the  previous  year,  to  their  credit. 

4219.  I understand.  The  Treasury  guarantee  does 
not  come  into  force  till  the  line  is  actually  open  for 
working  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

4220.  The  barony  share  comes  into  force  at  once, 
immediately  on  construction  ? — Yes. 

4221.  And  the  treasury  guarantee  does  not  come 
into  operation  till  the  line  is  actually  at  work  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4222.  And  if  it  is  in  construction  for  one  or  two 
years  the  baronial  guarantee  is  running  all  the  time  ? 
— Yes.  I thought  that  you  were  referring  to  the 
half-yearly  recoupment  by  the  Treasury. 

4223.  My  point  was  that,  under  the  provision  of 
the  Act  the  Treasury  guarantee  is  of  very  little  value 
in  a way.  It  does  not  relieve  the  barony  to  any 
great  extent.  It  entails,  in  -the  first  instance,  the 
full  gauarantee  being  collected  at  perhaps  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  the  ratepayers,  and  no  recoup^ 
ment  being  made  for  some  months.  I understand 
that  that  is  a general  source  of  complaint  ? — Well,  as 
soon  as  we  get  the  certificate  or  receipt  showing  that 
the  money  has  been  paid  by  the  county  authority  to 
the  company  we  would  send  them  a cheque  by  return 
of  post  almost.  Sometimes  they  do  not  apply  for 
weeks  after  they  might  have  applied. 

4224.  At  any  rate  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
collected  it.  They  have  to  collect  it  in  the  first 
cannot  pay  the  company  the  money  until  they  have 
collected  it.  They  have  -got  to  collect  it  in  the  first 
rime  to  collect  money ; and  my  only  point  is  whether 
you  think  that  there  might  be  any  provision  made, 
or  any  relief  given,  in  that  matter,  which  would 
be  of  any  appreciable  benefit  to  the  guaranteeing 
areas.  I do  not  see,  myself,  why  the  Treasury  con- 
tribution should  not  be  payable  at  the  outset  instead 
of  the  barony  having  to  collect  the  full  5 per  cent,  or 
3g  per  cent,  or  2 per  cent.,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  If  they  would  have  to  collect  their  own  pro- 
portion what  objection  would  there  be  to  the  Board 
of  Works  paying  the  Treasury  contribution  ? — I sup- 
pose they  want  to  ensure  that  the  localities  would 
be  punctual  in  paying  the  companies.  If  the  pay- 
ments are  divided  into  two,  the  county  payment  and 
the  Treasury  payment,  the  Treasury  payment  might 
be  punctual,  and,  perhaps,  the  county  payment  might 
not  be  ; and  the  deferred  Treasury  payment  stimulates 
the  county  to  make  its  payment  to  the  company. 

4225.  Yes,  I see  your  point? — At  the  same  time  I 
think  that,  as  I say,  it  only  applies  to  one  half- 
year,  because,  when  you  come  to  the  next  half- 
year  you  will  have  the  Treasury  contribution  in  your 
bank,  and  in  that  way  you  will  have  so  much  less  to 
collect. 

4226.  There  is  a line  which  I see  has  been  recently 
bought — the  Limavady  and  Dungiven  railway.  I 
think  it  has  just  been  bought  by  the  Great  Northern  ? 
— By  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  England. 

4227.  And  they  bought  at  a very  low  price,  I 
believe,  in  discharge  of  all  liabilities  of  the  old 
company.  Is  not  that  so? — They  are  taking  over 
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the  future  maintenance  and  working  as  part  of  their 
own  system. 

4228.  And  getting  rid  of  all  liabilities  of  the  old 
company  by  a payment  to  the  Board  of  Works  ? — 
Yes,  the  Board  of  Works  are  first  mortgagees. 

4229.  To  what  extent  ? — I think  it  is  £19,000. 

4230.  And  is  it  not.  the  fact  that  in  discharge  of 
that  liability  on  the  part  of  the  company  you  are  only 
getting  something  like  a sum  of  £2,000? — Yes.  At 
the  same  time  I wish  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
pany, or  its  predecessors,  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way Company,  had  spent,  themselves,  on  that  line, 
I think  £57,000  or  £58,000  on  £37,000,  of  which 
they  got  no  dividend. 

4231.  A minor  item  in  your  return  of  1895  I find 
is  a sum  of  £780  on  account  of  arbitration  expenses. 
To  what  does  that  refer  ? — Under  the  Railways  Act 
(Ireland),  an  early  Act,  the  Board  of  Works  appoint 
arbitrators  to  act  in  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 
land  by  the  railway  companies,  and  in  this  case  the 
company  makes  a deposit  of  the  expenses  before  the 
arbitrator  is  appointed,  and  when  the  award  has 
been  made  we  pay  the  arbitrator  out  of  that  deposit, 
•and  refund  any  balance  to  the  company.  It  is  not 
a charge  on  the  State. 

4232.  The  promoters  have  to  pay  the  money  in 
the  first  instance  to  you  and  deposit  the  money  with 
you  ? — Yes,  for  the  payment  of  the  arbitrator,  who  is 
an  outside  engineer  or  professional  man. 

4233.  Then  is  the  sum  that  I have  referred 
to  in  this  return  on  account  of  the  different  rail- 
ways, the  Newry  and  Ready  and  Tynan,  and  those 
other  railways  that  have  been  promoted  from  time 
to  time? — Well,  it  may  be  that  the  Great)  Southern 
railway  want  to  get  their  Rosslare  extension,  and 
the  Strabane  and  Letterkenny  railway  want  an  ex- 
tension -also,  and  they  have  to  have  an  arbitrator ; 
and  I think  you  will  find  a credit  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account. 

4234.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  accounts  show  that  the 
promoters  pay  you  the  money  in  the  first  instance,  and 
on  the  other  side  it  is  paid  out  by  you,  so  that 
practically  there  is  no  loss  ? — Yes. 

4235.  There  is  one  other  point,  in  reference  to  the 
Timoleague  and  Ballinascarthy  railway,  in  page  69 
of  the  1905  Report.  I 6ee  an  entry  there  of  a pay- 
ment made  of  £1,750  in  respect  of  the  Timoleague 
and  Ballinascarthy  railway,  although  the  maximum 
Treasury  guarantee  on  that  line  is  only  £700.  Can 
you  explain  that  ? — In  that  case  there  was  some  legal 
difficulty  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  receive  the  Treasury 
payment,  and  I think  there  were  two  and  a half 
years  paid  by  the  Treasury.  The  payment  was  in 
arrears.  We  had  the  money  ready  for  them  two 
yearn  ago. 

4236.  It  struck  me  as  a very  large  sum  compared 
with  the  Treasury  guarantee,  but  I understand.  In 
your  previous  evidence  I think  you  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Works  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Letterkenny  railway  in  respect  of  satisfactory  manage- 
ment. Has  any  further  action  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  that  line? — No.  We  are  simply  watching 
at  present. 

4237.  A number  of  the  railways  that  were  scheduled 
under  the  Act  of  1889  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not 
been  carried  out.  Is  not  that  so  ? — A few. 

4238.  I think  in  the  1893  Report  there  is  an  account 
of  them,  and  a considerable  number — six  or  seven — 
which  were  apparently  much  needed,  have  not  been 
car-ried  out  ? — The  principal  one  is  the  Belmullet  one. 
That  was  not  guaranteed. 

4239.  Yes  ; and  the  Rallina  and  Killala  ? — The 
Ballina  and  Killala  was  carried  out. 

4240.  But  no  extension  ? — No  extension. 

4241.  Are  any  of  those  different  railways  which 
were  advocated  at  that  time  and  which  have  not  been 
carried  out  in  your  opinion  still  desirable — have  you 
considered  the  matter,  has  ir.  been  brought  before  you? 
— No.  I think  that  is  a mater  for  the  Government  to 
settle. 

4242.  There  was  very  strong  evidence  in  the  Report 
that  I speak  of,  as  to  the  necessity  of  those  different 
lines,  and  in  going  over  it  I see  that  a great  many 
are  still  not  carried  out.  But  the  matter  has  not 
come  before  you  at  any  rate?- — We  have  many 
memorials,  of  course,  and  we  have  had  proposals 
from  various  people  to  make  lines,  but,  not  having 
money,  practically  it  did  not  come  to  anything. 
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4243.  I did  not  know  whether  you  considered  that  4244.  I think  the  Allport  Commission  said  that  pro- 
there  ought  to  be  any  further  extension  of  those  lines.  bably  twenty  miles  of  rates  should  be  allowed.  Do  you 
There  is  only  one  other  point.  In  paragraph  61  of  think  that  a fair  allowance? — Well,  I would  like  to 
your  Memorandum  of  evidence  you  say  that  to  some  ask  some  of  the  railway  experts  that  I see  here, 
extent  the  break  of  gauge  may,  where  it  exists,  have  4245.  You  have  not  considered  the  matter? — No. 

had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  traffic,  but  it  is  in-  4246.  I mean  that  the  evidence  was  that  an  allow- 

teresting  to  notice  that  there  has  been  great  develop-  ance  of  twenty  miles  would  have  to  be  made  for  the 
men-t  on  the  narrow  gauge  lines.  -Can  you  give  an  mere  cost  of  transhipment,  quite  apart  from  any  loss 
idea  as  to  the  extra  cost  involved  in  connection  with  of  traffic,  but  solely  for  the  actual  extra  handling  ? — I 
the  narrow  gauge  lines  by  transhipment,  for  I fancy  believe  that  the  allowance  for  transhipment  varies 
there  would  be  a considerable  extra  cost  involved  in  from  sixpence  to  a shilling  per  ton. 
the  mere  transhipment  from  one  line  to  another? — 

No,  I have  not  figured  it. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon,  the  witness  was  further  examined. 


4247.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railway  Companies’ 
Bill,  which  I believe  has  been  passed  this  Session 
of  Parliament,  that  was,  I think,  hung  up  last  year, 
owing  to  the  Londonderry  Harbour  Commissioners 
having  introduced  some  question  as  to  preferential 
rates  to  Londonderry? — Yes.  - 

4248.  Have  those  been  dropped,  or  are  they  still 
embodied  in  the  Bill? — They  came  to  some  settle- 
ment, the  promoters  and  the  local  authorities.  The 
local  people  came  to  some  settlement  which  enabled 
the  Bill  to  go  through. 

4249.  They  tried  to  insist  upon  getting  in  pre- 
ferential rates,  I think? 

4250.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  that  was  withdrawn  ? — 
Terms  are  agreed  upon.  There  is  a preference  of 
some  sort  given  to  Derry. 

4251.  It  is  an  agreed  thing? — Yes. 

4252.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  regard  to  the 
Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway,  on  page  535  of  the  1905 
Report,  you  call  attention  to  the  line  having  been 
taken  over  by  the  County  Council  and  to  its  having 
been  very  unsatisfactorily  managed  by  them.  Under 
the  Act  of  1896  the  Board  of  Works  have  power, 
have  they  not,  to  recommend  in  such  a case  the  ap- 
poinment  of  a manager  with  direct  control,  a repre- 
resentative  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — We 
have  power  to  appoint  an  investigator  and  to 
make  a Report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; and  if  he 
•was  satisfied  as  to  the  urgency  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  appoint. 

4253.  That  is  what  I mean.  Have  you  taken  any 
steps  in  that  direction,  for  apparently  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  management  by  the  County  Council 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years — has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  in  fact  ? — No ; but  I should  say, 
as  indicated  in  the  Report,  that  the  unsatisfactory 
management  was  now  past,  and  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  last  two  or  three  years — 
•a  considerable  improvement. 

4254.  And  necessity  for  more  direct  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Works  has  not  arisen?— 
'Oh,  no;  and  generally  speaking  any  central  autho- 
rity would  hesitate  very  much  before  interfering  with 
the  management  of  its  own  concerns  by  a local  autho- 
rity. 

4255.  The  reference  in  this  Report  led  me  la  infer 
that  the  unsatisfactory  management  was  still  con- 
tinued ? — No ; I think  you  will  see  in  the  middle  of 
the  paragraph  that  it  was  put  an  end  to  in  1902. 

4256.  Yes.  The  Committee  of  Management  report 
that  your  Board  were  authorised  to  negotiate  with 
the  . Committee  as  to  works  of  improvement  ? — Yes, 
out  of  the  Ireland  Development  Grant. 

4257.  The  only  other  point  is  in  reference  to  the 
Act  of  1889.  I notice  that  on  page  14  of  the  old  Re- 
port of  1893,  you  mention  that  owing  to  Parliamentary 
exigencies  many  desirable  amendments  in  previous 
legislation  were  not  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1889. 
You  mention  that  on  page  14  of  the  1893  Report. 
What  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  many  desirable 
amendments  in  previous  legislation  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Act  of  1889? — As  I indicated  to-day. 
the  procedure  might  have  been  very  much  simplified 
if  instead  of  grafting  the'  Act  of  1889  on  to  the 
Act  of  1883,  and  the  previous  Act  of  1860,  some 
simpler  procedure  for  more  direct  dealing  of  the 
State  these  lines  had  been  initiated  in  that  Act. 
For  instance,  under  the  Act  of  1883.  there  are  all 
sorts  of  comDlications  about  arbitration  and  auditors 
and  baronial  accounts  and  things  of  that  sort,  and 
we  thought  that  eoportunity  might  have  been  taken 
in  the  Act  of  1889  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those  com- 
plexities. 


4258.  You  did  not  refer  to  any  omissions  in  the 
previous  Acts?  I rather  gathered  that  some  rather 
valuable  amendments  in  previous  legislation  had  been 
omitted  in  the  Act  of  1889 ; but  it  was  not  that.  It 
was  that  they  might  have  bedn  improved? — They 
might  have  been,  improved. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

4259.  I think  in  giving  your  evidence  the  last  time 
before  the  Commission  you  rather  suggested  that  you 
did  not  think  that  an  extension  of  the  narrow-gauge 
railways  should  be  made  when  they  were  likely  to  be 
connected  w;ith  the  main  lines  ? — When  they  are 
likely  to  be  connected  with  the  main  lines  of  standard 
gauge.  For  instance,  in  the  County  Donegal,  all  the 
railways  are  of  narrow  gauge,  and  therefore  any 
extension  would  be  narrow-gauge  also  necessarily. 

4260.  Any  extension  of  the  narrow  gauge  lines?— 
Yes,  in  Donegal  and  elsewhere. 

4261.  Would  you  make  that  same  statement  with 
legard  to  the  tramways  which  are  intended  to  run 
along  the  public  . roads  ? — The  Allport  Commission 
went  into  that,  and  their  solution  was  that  you  might 
have  a light  railway,  a really  light  railway,  which 
would  be  able  to  carry  the  ordinary  goods  wagon 
of  the  main  line,  but  not  able  to  take  the  heavy 
engine  of  the  main  line,  and  so  you  might  get  the 
great  advantage  of  the  continuous  gauge,  and  at  the 
time  have  the  advantage  of  lightness  of  construction, 
and  the  only  difference  would  be  in  the  gauge. 

4262.  Would  you  not  have  a disadvantage  in  Ire- 
land, as  the  gauge  being  5ft.  3 in.  requires  very  much 
wider  curve  than  a narrower  gauge,  and  therefore  in 
going  along  public  roads  and  public  streets  a diffi- 
culty would  be  created  which  would  not  be  created  else- 
where?— Yes;  that  is  so. 

4263.  I think  I asked  you  the  last  time  whether 
you  had  seen  a Report  as  to  the  Belgian  Light  Rail- 
ways which  run  through  the  different  towns.  It  is  a 
Report  issued  by  the  Societe  National  de  Chemins 
de  Fer  Vicinaux,  and  is  a document  which  I just  want 
to  draw'  you  attention  to  in  connection  with  one  or 
two  figures.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  at  the 
back  you  will  see  that  all  the  blacklines  represent  the 
main  line  railways,  all  the  red  lines  representing 
subsidiary  railways ; and  they  are  spread  over  the 
country  in  a very  wonderful  way.  The  main  line 
railways,  the  State  railways,  according  to  the  latest 
figures  published,  have  4,037  kilometres,  but  those 
railways  which  are  shown  in  red  on  that  map  have 
3,622  kilometres  ? — Yes  ; it  is  very  extraordinary. 

4264.  And  would  you  mind  looking  at  this  statement 
on  the  back  here  which  gives  you  that  figure  of  3,622 
kilometres,  showing  that  a great  deal  has  been  done 
over  that  country  by  some  authority.  Then  if  you 
look  at  the  next  page  on  the  right — the  coloured  line 
— that  shows,  does  it  not,  that  there  has  been  a 
continuous  expenditure  since  1885  in  increasing  the 
number  of  lines,  the  red  line  at  the  top  showing  an 
increase  and  the  green  line  at  the  bottom  showing  a 
continuous  increase  in  receipts? — Yes. 

4265.  Showing  altogether  that  there  has  been  very 
great  progress  made  in  that  country  with  lines  of 
lighter  gauge  to  connect  up  all  the  smaller  towns 
with  the  larger  towns  ? — These  are  all  lighter  gauge. 

4266.  A’l  metre,  gauge,  I believe.  May  I trouble 
you  to  turn  to  page  107.  If  you  look  at  the  right- 
hand  page  there  you  will  find  that  the  cost  per 
kilometre  works  out  on  the  average  at  52,185  francs? 
—52,185,  yes. 

4267.  That,  roughly  speaking,  is  about  £2,084  a 
kilometre,  is  it  not.  Now  some  of  the  light  rail- 
ways which  you  have  been  speaking  of  have  cost  as 
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much  as  the  £5,000  or  £6,000  a mile,  as  against  the 
Belgian  cost  of  £3,326  a mile,  have  they  not? 
— Well,  as  I explained,  . they  are  called  .light 
railways  generally  in  Ireland,  because  that  term 
was  in  existence  when  State  aid  first  began,  but  as 
I explained  in  the  year  1890,  an  Act  was’  passed 
which  enabled  the  State  to  give  assistance  to  prac- 
tically heavy  lines.  Some  of  the  really  light  lines  in 
Ireland,  especially  one  or  two  tramways  under  the 
Act  of  1883,  have  been  constructed  at  very  much 
less  cost.  For  instance,  the  Clogher  Valley  line, 
twenty-seven  miles  long,  has  been  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  between  £3,000  and  £4,000. 

4268.  But  £4,000  a mile  is  of  course  a good  deal  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  these? — Oh,  yes. 

4269  Is  there  any  reason,  in  your  view,  why 
such  light  lines  as  are  constructed  in  Belgium  and 
mentioned  in  the  Belgium  Report  would  be  suitable 
in  Ireland? — Well,  I imagine  that  in  Belgium  the 
population  is  very  much  greater  per  square  mile 
than  in  Ireland,  and  is  also  much  more  evenly 
diffused  over  the  country.  And  you  have  not  got  in 
Belgium,  at  least  in  my  experience,  which  however, 
is  not  very  great.  I do  not  remember  any  place 
that  would  compare  with  the  County  Mayo  as  re- 
gards sparseness  of  population  and  extent  of  un- 
occupied land. 

4270.  My  point  is  that  where  means  of  com- 
munication are  required  from  town  to  town, 
why  should  not  railways  of  this  kind  be  con- 
structed in  the  country? — I can  see  the  advantage  of 
them,  and  then  there  is  first  of  all  the  small  initial 
cost,  and  secondly,  presumably,  the  small  working 
expenses;  but  the  difficulty  I imagine  would  be  first 
of  all  with  the  working  companies  and  big  companies 
in  taking  over  systems  of  lines  on  a different  plan  to 
the  ordinary  lines,  not  able  to  take  their  engines  for 
instance ; and,  secondly,  I am  not  sure  that  the  roads 
in  Ireland,  in  the  western  parts,  for  instance  in 
Mayo,  would  either  be  wide  enough  or  strong  enough 
to  tear  a tramway,  and  the  amount  of  bog  land  that 
you  would  have  to  go  through  would  be  great,  and  the 
roads  going  through  bogs,  for  instance,  would  have 
to  be  very  much  strengthened  in  order  to  carry  even 
a light  railway. 

4271.  And  you  rather  suggest  that  it  would  hardly 
be  possible  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Ireland? — Not  to 
the  same  extent,  or  at  the  same  cost. 

4272.  Because,  you  know  that  these  Belgian  lines  go 
right  through  the  public  streets  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
there  is  an  absence  of  necessity  for  signalling  or  any- 
thing of  that  kindj  and  altogether  they  are  con- 
structed very  cheaply  as  that  figure  shows? — Yes. 
I think  there  is  another  point  too,  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  especially  I may  say  in  Ireland  people 
want  to  get  about  quickly  irrespective  of  cost. 

4273.  The  arrangement  of  these  tramways  in  Bel- 
gium points,  does  it  not,  to  there  being  some  central 
authority  that  must  have  considered  the  laying  out 
of  the  lines  rather  than  the  possibility  of  their  being 
put  forward  by  promoters  or  promoting  contractor, 
such  as  has  been  the  case  with  these  smaller  lines  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes.  As  I understand  there  is  a large 
State  Railway  Department  in  Belgium. 

4274.  Might  not  vonr  evidence  rather  suggest  that 
something  of  that  kind  is  wanted  ? — What  I suggested 
was  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  extension  of  the 
State-aided  railways  it  should  be  done  after  very 
careful  inquiry  by  the  Government  through  whatever 
agents  it  has  or  may  select,  and  that  something  defi- 
nite and  practical  should  be  reached  before  the  Gov- 
ernment pledges  itself  to  make  a line,  and  that  there 
should  be  a more  or  less  provisional  arrangement  for 
working. 

4275.  But  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  any 
authority  whose  business  it  should  be  to  suggest  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  a certain  line  should  be 
made  without  waiting  for  the  company  promoter  to 
come  forward? — I do  not  think  that  Ireland  suffers 
from  any  want  of  suggestions  that  lines  should  be 
made.  We  get  any  number  of  suggestions  that  lines 
should  be  made.  We  need  not  wait  for  the  company 
promoter.  We  get  suggestions  from  every  quarter 
that  railway  lines  should  be  made,  some,  I may  say, 
really  ridiculous,  considering  the  cost  and  the  traffic, 
and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  pick  out  which  of  these 
schemes  is  a really  necessary  one.  And  then  I think, 
having  got  so  far,  I come  to  my  point,  that  the  plans 
and  the  route  and  the  survey  should  be  made,  and 
more  or  less  satisfactory  working  arrangements  made 
before  the  Government  ties  itself  down  to  assist  the 
line.  One*  they  say  in  public,  “We  are  going  to 


build  this  line  from  A to  B ’’  then  everybody  is  at  0c'c.  13,  1906. 
them.  They  say  “ The  Government  has  declared  to  — 
build  this  line”  and  everybody  wants  to  get  the  best  Mr.  George  A. 
line,  and  wants  it  to  go  round  by  his  way,  and  the  Stevenson, 
cost  is  added  to  in  consequence.  c^miss.pner 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth.  Works/0 

4276.  I had  not  the  advantage  of  being  here  when 
you  gave  evidence  before,  so  forgive  me  if  I ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  that  might  more  naturally  have 
come  in  then.  First  of  all,  the  Irish  Government,  as 
we  know,  is  mainly  under  the  Chief  Secretary  or  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ; that  is  the  organisation  of  the 
Government? — Yes.  It  depends  on  the  Government 
of  the  day,  whether  the  Chief  Secretary  is  the  prin- 
cipal man  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

4277.  But  one  or  the  other  of  them  concentrates  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government  under  him  ? 

—Yes.  Technically  everything  is  under  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

5278.  Technically  everything  is  under  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  whether  in  effect  it  is  the  Chief 
Secretary  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  a particular 
moment,  the  organisation  is  the  same  ? — Yes. 

4279.  As  I understand  it  the  Commissionelrs  of 
Works  are  an  exception  to  that.  I do  not  think  they 
are  really  technically  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — 

No;  we  are  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  . 

4280.  You  are  the  local  representatives  in  Ireland  Constitution 

of  the  English  Treasury  ?— Well,  I think  that  is  a °{ th«  . 
limited  view  of  our  duties.  The  Commissioners  of  w kg 

Public  Works  are  established  by  a general  Act  of 
Parliament,  1 and  2 William  IV.,  for  definite  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  and  that  Act  prescribes  that  they 

are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  not  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  practically  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Treasury.  I presume  that  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
a great  part  of  our  duty  necessarily  is  based  on 
finance,  and  the  Act  that  established  the  Board  of 
Works  gives  power  for  making  loans  and  contribut- 
ing to  works,  and  so  on,  and  necessarily  therefore 
we  come  back  to  the  Treasury. 

4281.  And  your  Executive  Chief  is  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  in  Ireland  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  across  the  road? — That  is- 


4282.  Naturally,  and  rightly,  from  that  point  of 
view  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  takes  a financial 

view? — No;  I do  not  think  that  is  so.  . ... 

4283.  But  that  is  what  he  is  there  foT.  We  ]W«tooM  mO. 
need  not  discuss  the  conduct  of  individuals, 

but  finance  is  his  proper  point  of  view.  The  j,'jIia£ce<  ’ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  has  to  take  the  finan- 
cial view  ? — Well,  I say,  rather,  that  while  taking 
the  financial  view,  he,  as  the  political  head  of  the 
financial  side,  is  the  man  who  has  to  reconcile  finance 
with  the  politics  of  the  Irish  Government.  There  are 
two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  they  can  settle  be- 
tween them,  or,  if  necessary,  be  instructed  by  a. 

Cabinet  decision  which  is  to  give  way. 

4284.  But,  whereas  the  Chief  Secretary  represents - 
in  the  Government,  the-  interests  of  Ireland,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  represents  in  the  Government1, 
the  interests  of  economy  ? — Or  finance. 

4285.  Or  finance,  whichever  word  you  prefer.  Now, 
in  your  evidence  the  last  time  you  rather  emphasized 
that  view.  You  told  s the  Commission  that  in  case 
the  interest  is  not  paid — it  is  Question  382 — in  case 
the  interest  is  not  paid  the  Board  have  special  powers, 
beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  mortgagee,  of  entering 
into  possession  with  a view  to  sale? — Yes. 

4286.  Now,  you  have  mentioned  this  in  your  answer  Limayady^ana 

to  Colonel  Poe — the  question  of  the  Limavady  and  Puri  given 
Dungiven  Railway  ?— Yes.  ' Railway. 

4287.  On  that  you  have,  as  an  ordinary  mortgagee 
with  exceptional  powers  of  foreclosing,  wiped  out 
the  whole  of  that  Irish  capital,  and  the  Treasury 
makes  what  financial  arrangements  it  can  for  itself  ? 

— Yes.  Of  course  we  have  regard,  not  merely  to 

getting  as  much  as  we  can  out  of  the  wreck,  but  we 
consider  the  future  working  and  maintenance  of  the 
line. 

4288.  But  you  have  wiped  clean  out  the  £66,000 
of  capital  put  into  it? — No,  because  it  had  ceased 
to  exist., 

4289.  You  did  legally  wipe  it  out? — Oh,  that  is 

another  matter;  but  the  facte  had  already  wiped  it 
out.  .... 

4289a.  I do  not  want  to  say  anything  about 
Portumna  ? — Yes. 
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4290.  But  I want  to  come  to  another  case — the  sale 
of  the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way ?— Yes. 

4291.  In  that  case  am  I right  in  saying  that  you 
had  entered  into  a similar  bargain  to  foreclose  that 
line  and  sell  it  ? — I think  you  must  be  referring  to  the 
negotiations  that  we  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  with 
a view  to  that  line  being  acquired  jointly  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  of  Ireland.  It  connects 
the  two. 

4292.  Yes? — The  scheme  broke  down. 

4293.  Am  I not  correct  in  saying  that  the  scheme 
that  broke  down  was  this,  that  the  Irish  Board  of 
Works  had  agreed  formally,  or  informally,  to  terms 
on  which  they  would  hand  it  over? — I would  not  say 
that  it  had  been  reduced  to  a formal  legal  document, 
but  there  was  a practical  agreement.  It  is  so  long 
ago  that  I have  not  referred  go  it  for  years ; but  there 
was  a willingness. 

4294.  They  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  it. 
There  you  have  one  more  instance  that  the  Board  of 
Works  would  have  wiped  out  an  Irish  company. 
Whatever  Irish  capital  had  been  put  into  the  line 
would  have  been  wiped  out?— Yes,  because,  as  I say, 
the  facts  had  already  wiped  it  out. 

4295.  And  that  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  a 
very  strong  expression  of  Irish  opinion  by  Irish  mem- 
bers to  the  Government  of  the  day  ? — All  I can  recol- 
lect is  that  the  Government  of  the  day  said,  “ You 
need  not  go  on  with  this.” 

4295.  You  have  not  any  recollection  that  conflicts 
with  that? — No,  nor  that  confirms  it,  at  this  moment. 

4297.  That  line  is  now  paying? — Yes. 

4298.  And,  I believe,  progressing  and  doing  quite 
well? — Yes.  I can  give  you  the  reason  why  it  is 
working,  that  is,  that  for  years  and  years  the 
Treasury  accepted  half  the  interest  that  they  were 
entitled  to,  and  allowed  the  company  to  pay  large 
sums  out  of  revenue  into  the  improvement  of  the  line. 

4299.  That  is  an  excellent  suggestion  that  you  have 
made,  and  it  ought  to  lie  carried  out  in  other  in- 
stances?— We  have  done  in  other  instances  too.  For 
instance  we  have  the  Letterkenny  line,  which  we  have 
in  possession.  We  have  allowed  occasionally  sums 
to  be  spent  that  ought  to  come  to  us  as  interest,  in 
order  to  improve  the  line. 

4300.  I am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  tendency  of  the 
organisation? — Yes.  The  tendency  is  to  nurse  the 
lines  if  possible,  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  their 
being  a success. 

4301.  I won’t  carry  that  any  further.  Now,  I 
think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the  wiping  out 
from  time  to  time  of  an  Irish  railway  undertaking 
and  handing  it  over  does  not  tend  to  encourage  Irish 
enterprise,  to  put  money  into  railways?— It  is  only 
substituting  one  Irishman  for  another  Irishman.  If 
you  sell  a line  to  the  Northern  Counties’  Committee  of 
the  Midland  Railway  of  England,  that  is  not  sub- 
stituting an  Englishman  for  an  Irishman.  There  is 
an  Irish  Committee  working. 

4302.  But  if  you  substitute  the  money  in-  your 
pocket  for  the  money  in  mine,  though  we  are  both 
citizens  of  the  same  country,  you  may  not  look  at  it 
favourably  ?— My  point  is  that  you  had  no  money  in 
your  pocket.  If  you  put  your  money  into  a specula- 
tion and  events  show  that  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made 
•out  of  it  and  no  income,  then  your  money  does  not 
•exist. 

4303.  Now,  the  Board  of  Works  began  by  being 
financial  and  engineering  only,  I think  ? — Mainly. 

4304.  But  you  gradually  came  to  get  more  and  more 
duties  put  upon  you? — Yes. 

4305.  As  is  natural  with  people  like  that.  Nqw, 
have  you  on  your  staff  any  official  conversant  with 
railway  questions,  traffic,  the  working  of  traffic,  organi- 
sation of  train  services,  fixing  of  the  rates,  and  things 
of  that  kind? — The  only  official  that  we  have  of  that 
kind  is  Mr.  Shanahan,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  and  I think  since  he  has  been 
at  the  Board  of  Works  in  addition  to  other  efforts  the 
Accountant’s  Department  have  acquired  a great  deal 
of  knowledge  of  railway  accounts. 

4306.  That  is  from  the  point  of  view  rathe*  of 
finance.  I was  rather  asking  you  how  far  you  have 
people  who  could  advise  you  as  to  improvements  in 
organisation  and  working  and  rate-making,  and  so 
cn — the  daily  work  of  a general  manager  ? 

4307.  Lord  Pirrie. — Was  not  Mr.  Robertson  a 
general  manager  ? 

4308.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  Mr.  Robertson  s successor 
i.-.  not  a practical  railway  man,  I think  ?-t-No.  If  we 
want  information  or  if  it  is  a question  of-  she  working 


of  a line  in  which  we  are  concerned  and  we  have  to 
hold  an  inquiry  we  get  the  beet  practical  man  of  whom 
we  'have  experience. 

43Q9.  You  obtain  his  services  ad  hoc'1. — Ad  hoc. 

4310.  Does  not  that  appear  to  be  the  action  of  an 
organisation  that  was  strictly  and  primarily  finan- 
cial?— Under  the  present  system  you  could  get  the 
opinions  of  men  who  are  actually  working  from  day 
to  day  the  companies  with  which  they  are  concerned, 

4311.  Then,  they  cannot  have  a continuous  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  lines  on  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  give  advice.  They  get  it  up  for  the  case  ?— 
That  is  so. 

4312.  Do  you  think  that  must  be  a disadvantage  f — 
Well,  I think  that  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
if  vou  had  a railway  manager  brought  into  the  Board 
of  Works  and  thereby  removed  from  the  management 
of  railways  his  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
railways  would  after  a few  years  not  be  so  fresh  and  clear. 

4313.  Would  not  he  keep  close  touch  with  the  work 
that  was  being  done,  for  the  time  on  all  the  railways 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge? — No;  because  our 
duties  at  present  do  not  enable  us  to  exercise  such  in- 
terference. 

4314.  But  would  not  it  be  an  advantage  if  you  did 
have  something  of  that  kind.  After  all,  these  railways 
under  the  Acts  of  1883,  1889,  and  1896,  live  on  public 
money.  They  may  pay  their  working  expenses,  or 
they  may  not.  Roughly  speaking,  they  little  more 
than  pay  ? — Yes. 

4315.  But  broadly  they  exist  on  public  money?— 
They  have  been  made  by  public  money. 

4316.  Yet  they  are  worked  by  the  local  man  down 
there  in  Kerry? — Yes. 

4317.  With  nobody  with  a larger  range  of  view  and 
acquired  experience  to  guide  him  and  look  after  him  ? 
— Yes ; I think  you  have  hit  on  the  difficulty.  I 
think  in  this  very  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway  case 
that  we  have  been  talking  of  I happened  to  do  it  my- 
self, so  I know  the  facts.  I was  negotiating  with  the 
people  as  to  the  changes  that  were  necessary  in  view 
of  this  last  grant,  and  I said  to  them,  “ Your  difficulty 
must  be  that  you  have  not  got  on  your  Committee  of 
Management  of  your  County  Council,  and  you  cannot 
have,  either  men  who  can  give  continuous  attention  to 
the  business  or  who  have  special  railway  knowledge, 
and,  therefore,  I suggest  that  the  Order  in  Council 
should  be  altered,  so  as  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  your  application  to  nominate  a director  or  two  to 
be  members  of  the  Committee  who  would  possibly  have 
railway  experience.” 

4318.  I gather  that  you  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a 
want? — There  is  a want  of  real  railway  experience  in 
these  cases. 

4319.  I was  going  on  to  ask  you  this  : In  the  Allport 

Report  there  is  a long  series  of  recommendations  about 
an  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  little  odds  and 
ends  of  railways  like  the  Tralee  and  Dingle,  but  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done? — No.  Efforts  have 

been  made. 

4320.  They  still  remain  little  independent  things 
with  general  managers  who  cannot  be  great  men,  for 
they  cannot  afford  a first-class  man — with  local  direc- 
tors who,  whether  elected  by  the  shareholders  or  the 
barony,  do  not  know  anything  about  railway  com- 
panies?—Yes.  Those  lines  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  because  other  companies,  and  particularly  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  have  absorbed  the  lines. 
Take  the  Mitchelstown  line,  for  instance. 

4321.  One  advantage  of  the  amalgamation  un- 
doubtedly ? — Yes. 

4322.  Would  you  agree,  in  fact,  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  few  should  become  none  ? — Yes ; I 
think  that  small  companies  are  a weakness. 

4323.  Of  course  we  know  that  there  were  cases  where 
there  was  an  effort  to  get  little  railways  to  come  in, 
and  they  have  stood  out.  Would  you  be  prepared  to 
take  strong  steps  to  force  them  in  ? — To  force  them  to 
come  in  or  to  force  another  company  to  take  them  in? 

4324.  Well,  to  sweep  them  up  somehow.  A company 
will  be  willing  to  take  them  if  you  offer  them  good 
enough  terms,  clearly  ? — I think  money  would  be  well 
spent  in  facilitating  absorption  if  the  attempt  is  made, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the 
Government  in  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway  case. 
Negotiations  went  on  for  a considerable  time  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  on  the  basis  of  a large 
grant  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  on  their 
taking  the  risks. 

4325.  Taking  it  over  and  putting  it  in  order  and 

being  responsible  for  the  working  ?— Yes.  And  they 

did  not  want  to  go  on  with  it. 
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4326.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  was  a narrow 
gauge  ? — Yes. 

4327.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — I wanted  to  ask  you  the  mean- 
ing of  this  at  the  bottom  of  page  nine  of  your  proof. 
You  state  that  under  the  Act  of  1889  the  inquiry  by 
the  Board  of  Works  was  much  extended  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  subjects  originally  intended  by  the  Tramways 
Act  of  1860  ? — Yes. 

4328.  I want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  “in- 
tended ” ? — Under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1860  the  five 
subjects  which  you  see  on  the  next  page  were  subjects 
on  which  the  Board  of  Works  should  report  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Grand  Juries. 
I think  it  was  in  the  very  next  year  that  all  those  five 
were  taken  out  of  the  province  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
except  the  mere  question  of  engineering. 

4329.  By  an  amending  Act  ? — Yes,  by  an  amend- 
ing Act. 

4330.  Thank  you.  What  I wanted  to  know  was 

when  and  how  the  intention  had  been  departed  from. 
Now,  I want  to  ask  you  another  thing  about 
these  light  railway  lines,  whether,  under  the 
Act  of  1883  or  the  Act  of  1889.  Am  I right  in 
saying  that  practically  the  position  was  this : These 

railways  were  constructed  with  public  money,  either 
Treasury  money  or  barony  money.  Broadly,  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  cost  was  found  ? — Yes,  with  some 
important  exceptions. 

4331.  But  they  would  have  been  constructed  up  to 
your  standard  entirely  with  public  money.  You 
granted  what  you  considered  was  enough  to  construct 
them  according  to  that  standard  that  you  thought 
sufficient  ? — Yes. 

4332.  Now,  when  you  handed  those  lines  over  I 
think  you  made  a bargain  for  a minimum  service  ? 
— Yes. 

4333.  That  bargain  was  in  the  foreground — “ You 
shall  from  the  opening  do  so  much.”  Was  there  any 
clause  in  it  that  “ You  shall  from  time  to  time  add 
anything  else.”  That  was  a minimum  as  I under- 
stand it,  a fixed  minimum  .for  all  time,  was  not  it? 
— Yes.  The  idea  was  that  if  there  was  traffic  that 
would  be  encouraged  by  additional  facilities  the  com- 
panies, for  their  own  sakes,  would  provide  the  facili- 
ties. 

4334.  But  take  these  cases  of  the  Midland  which 
run  three  or  four  trains  a day  and  are  earning 
two  or  three  shillings  a mile.  It  might  be  very  much 
in  the  public  interest  to  give  something  more  there. 
You  have  not  any  machinery  by  which  you  can  say 
to  the  Midland  “You  shall  run  trains  beyond  the 
minimum” — have  you? — No  ; I think  not. 

4335.  Now,  have  you  any  power  by  which  you  can 
undertake  to  say  to  the  Midland  “ Look  here,  we  will 
guarantee  you  the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  these  addi- 
tional trains  ?” — No. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Can  you  ask  him 
whether,  as  a fact,  he  knows  that  the  Midland  has  in 
no  case  run  that  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — I am  not  bringing  any  charge. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I only  want  to  get  the 
fact. 

4336.  Mr.  Acworth What  is  the  minimum? — I 

only  occasionally  look  at  the  time  table. 

4337  What  is  the  minimum  ? — Two  or  three  trains. 

4338.  Supposing  you  wanted  a fourth  train  in  the 
day  and  the  Midland  fairly  enough  say  “ We  cannot 
afford  it  ” ; do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  you  should  have  power  to  say  “ We  will  give 
you  a subsidy,  or  give  you  the  out-of-pocket  cost,” 
if  there  was  a strong  public  case  made  for  the  need 
of  a train  ? — Well,  there  I think  you  get  out  of  the 
province  of  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  a question  of 
policy  as  to  whether  the  Government’s  general  funds 
should  be  used  for  providing  trains  which  in  them- 
selves are  not  paying. 

4339.  But  can  you  suggest  .any  logical  justification 
for  using  the  Government  money  to  build  a line, 
which  is  a very  expensive  tiling,  and  then  making 
a very  slight  use  of  it  for  the  sake  of  saving  a few 
odd  shillings  necessary  to  run  a new  train  ? — My  view 
is  that  the  use  made  by  the  company  is  sufficient  for 
the  traffic,  and  if  there  were  more  traffic,  and  if  it 
would  pay  to  run  more  trains,  the  company  would 
do  it. 

4340.  But  you  see  that  a new  train  might  take  a 


certain  amount  of  traffic  from  the  existing  trains  and  Dec  13  1906_ 
that  the  company  is  naturally  loth  to  do  that? — — 1 

Yes.  Mr.  George  A. 

4341.  Seeing  that  these  lines  have  been  made  with  Stevenson, 
public  money  might  it  not  be  a good  tiling  to  put  Commissioner 
public  money  into  subsidising  the  working  of  them  0j  pubiic 
instead  of  merely  into  the  construction  without  getting  Works, 
securities  for  their  sufficient  use  when  they  are  made  ? 

— I think  it  might  be  very  useful  to  the  people  of  the 
locality. 

4342.  Have  you  ever  studied  the  French  policy  of 
light  railways — if  you  look  at  that  you  will  find 
that  they  are  very  particular  about  that  point,  about 
keeping  control  over  the  working  all  the  time  instead 
of  fixing  a minimum  fifty  years  in  front? — I maysay 
that  your  point  is,  to  some  extent,  met  as  regards 
the  lines  that  are  baroniaily  guaranteed,  because  the 
working  company,  or  the  company  owning  the  line, 
can  put  on  a train.  Take  the  Clogher  Valley  for 
instance.  If  they  think  that  the  public  interest  of 
the  district  requires  an  extra  train  they  can  put  it 
on,  and  if  it  is  not  a financial  success  the  cost  of 
working  falls  automatically  on  the  guaranteeing  area. 

4343.  Can  they  put  on  as  many  trains  as  they 
like  ?- — Yes,  theoretically. 

4344.  It  seems  rather  hard  on  the  guaranteeing 
area  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4345.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  West  Clare  can  Train  service 
run  as  many  trains  as  it  pleases,  and  call  on  the  on  guaranteed 
county  to  pay  the  deficit? — Well,  of  course,  if  they  mes' 
became  outrageous  in  their  service  we  have  the  power 

under  the  Act  of  1886  of  going  in  and  saying  “ You 
are  not  working  the  line  properly,”  and  that  can  be 
done.  Supposing  there  was  a question  whether  a 
train  should  be  put  on  orl  not  they  might  say  “ We 
will  chance  it.” 

4346.  In  that  case  the  Company  would  do  it,  be- 
cause it  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  it? — The  barony 
is  bound  to  do  it  whether  it  likes  or  not  apparently. 

4347.  Lord  Pirrie. — Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — That 
is  my  impression.  I am  not  aware  of  any  legal 
difficulty  in  the  company  putting  on  a train. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — There  is  always  a 
majority  of  the  Baronial  Guarantee  Committee  on. 
the  Board. 

4348.  Mr.  Acworth. — Always  a majority? — Not 
always,  I think. 

4249.  Does  not  it  depend  on  the  question  of  how 
many  baronies  there  happen  to  be.  You  may  say 
six  Directors  from  the  company,  and  then  if  there  are 
three  baicnies  each  with  two  Directors,  they  are  equal, 
but  if  there  is  only  one  barony  with  two  Directors 
then  there  is  a large  majority  of  Company  Directors  ?' 

— It  would  depend  on  the  term  of  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil in  each  case,  and  I would  have  to  look  it  up. 

4350.  Tell  me  why  in  the  last  list  you  gave  you 
excluded  the  Midland  only — are  they  the  only  company 
that  took  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1889? — The  Great 
Southern  did,  but  the  Great  Southern  took  it  in  a dif- 
ferent way.  The  Midland  said,  “ You,  the  Govern- 
ment, give  us  what  you  are  ready  to  give,  and  give 
us  a certain  addition,  namely,  the  capitalised  value 
of  what  you  would  have  had  to  give  in  recoupment  of 
the  local  guarantee,  and  we  will  not  ask  t.he  local 
people  for  anything.” 

4351.  That,  is  the  Midland? — Yes,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  had  not  the  bother  of  keeping  any 
separate  accounts. 

4352.  The  Great  Southern  took  it  subject  to  the 

guarantee  of  working  costs,  taking  a lump  sum  for 
constructing? — Yes,  and  a large  sum  in  the  form  of 
guaranteed  capital — I think  it  came  to  £110, GOO  in  the 
two  cases  combined.  , 

4353.  They  could  also  come  upon  the  barony  or 
the  county  for  the  guaranteed  interest? — The  guaran- 
teed interest,  but  not  for  any  deficit  in  working. 

4354.  And  therefore  they  had  to  keep  two  separate 
accounts  ? — Yes. 

4355.  And  that  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties? — Yes,  I think  they 
have  a local  guarantee  of  £15,000. 

4356.  It  is  £17,000,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I think  that 
right. 

S 
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4357.  You  spoke  about  the  steamer  services— you 
said  that  two  of  them  were  given  up — there  was  one 
across  the  Shannon  from  Foynes  to  somewhere,  be- 
cause there  was  a loss  on  working.  Lid  you,  even 
considering  that  that  loss  tvas  too  much  to  be  en- 
dured, consider  that  at  any  rate  you  had  not  had  to 
build  a steamboat  to  begin  with? — It  was  a loss  as 
compared  with  the  subsidy  we  had  to  pay  the  com- 
pany. 

4358.  The  point  which  I make  is  this.  It  seems 
to  me  as  though,  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  you 
sink  a large  amount  of  capital,  and  then  forget  you 
have  paid  it,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  steamers  you 
never  do  sink  any  capital,  and  therefore  would  fairly 
expect  a considerable  loss  on  working.  You  see  my 
point?— Yes,  of  course  the  answer  is  that  the  Act  only 
provided  a limited  capital  sum.  I think  that  is  a 
defect  in  the  Act,  that  you  go  on  paying  a yearly 
subsidy  out  of  the  capital  sum.  At  the  end  of  your 
time  you  will  have  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  a 
railway  line,  and  you  will  have  no  more  money  to  go 
on  with  your  subsidy. 

4359.  That  brings  me  to  another  question.  You 
talk  of  the  desirability  that  this  thing  should  be 
systematised.  You  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
plan  ready,  and  that  it  should  be  known  what  was 
the  next  important  tiling,  and  the  next  but  one,  and 
the  next  but  two,  and  that  you  should  act  on  broad 
principles  and  not  spasmodically? — Yes. 

4360.  Would  not  that  apply,  not  only  to  the  policy, 

but  also  to  the  machinery— do  you  not  think  your 
machinery — your  general  machinery  for  the  control  of 
railways  in  Ireland — wants  adopting  to  the  circum- 
stances?— I think  the  machinei-y  for  investigating  the 
incidence  of  State  aid  and  preparing  State  schemes 

4361.  And  controlling  the  expenditure  of  State 
money? — Yes,  on  those  State-aided  schemes.  That 
would  have  to  be  enlarged — the  staff  would  have  to 
be  increased. 

4362.  But  do  you  not  think  the  whole  machinery 
requires  overhauling.  I put  it  to  you— you  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  these  things — is  not  the 
broad  position  that  you  are  using  machinery  intended 
to  control  private  enterprise  in  order  to  manage  what 
has  really  become  a public  enterprise  with  a sort  of 
haphazard  policy  from  day  to  day  and  from  Bill  to 
Bill?— Yes.  Of  course  our  control  only  refers  to  these 
600  miles  of  lines. 

4363.  It  does  not  include,  for  example,  the  Midland 
lines  under  the  Act  of  1889,  does  it? — Yes. 

4364.  It  does  ? — Yes. 


4365.  Still,  you  have  given  to  the  Midland,  and  to 
the  Great  Southern,  large  sums  of  money,  and  you 
have  parted  with  all  control,  over  the  working  of  the 
lines  in  return  ? — Under  agreement. 

4366.  Yes? — And  trusting  to  human  nature  that  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  made  out  of  the  additional 
facilities  it  will  be  made. 
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4367.  Does  that  seem  to  you  the  proper  way  of  deal- 
ing with  large  sums  of  State  money — to  give,  say,  half 
a million  to  private  companies,  and  say,  “ We  hope 
that  in  your  own  interests  you  will  manage  this  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public”  ? — I believe  legally 
these  lines  would  come  under  the  Act  of  1896,  sup- 
posing there  was  a really  serious  default  in  working, 
maintenance  and  development. 

4368.  I think  you  might  tell  us  how  many  authori- 
ties there  are  responsible  for  Irish  railways.  First, 
there  are  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Works  ? — You 
may  put  them  together. 

4369.  Then,  I suppose  there  is  the  Lord-Lieutenant- 
in-Council  advised  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ? — The  Lord- 
Lieutenant-in-Gouncil  is  not,  I think,  advised  by  the 
Chief  Secretary. 

4370.  Then  there  is  the  Lord-Lieutenant-in-Council 
not  advised  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ? — The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council  takes  the  place  of  Parliament 
within  limits. 

4371.  Then  there  is  the  Lord-Lieutenant-in-Council 
advised  by  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  matter  of  policy, 
finding  money  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Yes. 

4372.  Then  there  are  the  Railway  Commissioners? — 
Yes,  I believe  so. 

4373.  Then  there  are  the  Board  of  Trade  inspecting 
officers  ; and  then  there  is  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
the  ‘CSmciliatirti  Clause  ?— Yes. 


4374.  Cam  you  suggest  any  more,  excepting 
counties  and  baronies? — Oh,  yes,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  comes  in  on  top. 

4375.  Yes,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a pro- 
secuting authority? — Of  course  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Irish  Government  only  come 
in  as  regards  this  limited  class  of  lines. 

4376.  Oh,  yes,  certainly? — The  ordinary  railway  in 
Ireland  promoted  and  worked  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  exactly  under  the  same  control  as  a railway 
in  England  or  Scotland. 

4377.  With  the  exception  of  the  prosecuting  power 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

4378.  That  is  the  only  difference? — Yes. 

4379.  They  do  not  all  put  their  fingers  in  the  pie  at 
the  same  moment,  but  they  all  put  their  fingers  in  at 
some  time? — In  particular  cases. 

4380.  How  does  it  strike  you — is  it  not  highly  de- 
sirable to  simplify  it  ? — Yes  ; theoretically  I think  it 
is. 

4381.  Do  you  think  the  West  Clare  has  much  in 
common  with  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
except  that  both  are  called  railways? — I imagine  that 
the  same  question  may  arise — difficult  questions  of 
traffic  and  management — in  the  case  of  a small  line 
as  in  that  of  a large  one. 

4382.  But  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  liave  such 
a control  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission over  the  West  Clare?- — Well,  that  is  really  a 
question  outside  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
which  are  engineering  and  finance. 

4383.  I have  been  asking  you  this  question,  because 
I felt  you  were  the  person  who  knew  more  about  this 
subject  than  almost  anyone  else? — I should  be  very 
sorry  to  say  that. 

4384.  You  have  spoken  of  the  powers  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  working  and  sc  on  ; in  your  opinion, 
is  the  question  of  working  largely  connected  with  ques- 
tions of  rates  charged,  and  so  on? — Yes,  in  the  in- 
quiries that  have  been  held ; these  questions  have  been 
raised. 

4385.  Has  anybody  ever  raised  a question  whether 
it  was  ultra  vires  to  deal  with  that? — No,  I think  not. 
The  cases  have  been  particular  cases  of  rates — not  the 
question  of  rates. 

4386.  No,  the  general  question  is  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  the  district  is  being  checked  by  unwise 
rates.  I mean  could  twenty  ratepayers  demand  an 
inquiry  into  that,  do  you  think  1- The  twenty  rate- 
payers do  not  come  in  under  the  section  we  are  deal- 
ing with  now. 

4387.  Is  that  only  on  finance? — No,  it  is  the  Act  of 
1896,  section  7. 

4388.  I am  bound  to  confess  that  although  the 
Irish  public  doubtless  understand  these  Acts,  they 
are  complicated  for  me — I have  not  learned  half  of 
them — “Where  any  railway  constructed  under  the 
principal  Acts  or  this  Act  has  been  aided  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament,  the  Board  of  Works  may  at 
any  time  (whether  the  undertaking  has  become  the 
property  of  a Grand  Jury  or  not)  appoint  an  engineer 
or  other  fit  person  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  undertaking,  and  the  working,  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  same.”  That  is  the 
1896  Act  ? — Yes. 

4388.  That  is  the  1896  Act?— Yes. 

4389.  Then,  how  would  you  put  it  in  motion? — 
We  should  probably  get  complaints  from  the  district. 

4390.  I mean  you  could  act  if  you  chose  without 
complaint  at  all,  or  upon  the  complaint  of  one  man  ? 
— Yes. 

4391.  That  applies  to  all  railways,  I suppose? — 
Only  to  those  under  the  Acts  of  1883  and  1889. 

4392.  It  applies  to  all  the  railways  owned  by  public 
money,  does  it  not? — It  applies  to  those  under  the 
Acts  of  1883,  1889,  and  1896. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Might  I point  out  that 
under  Section  6 of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act, 
1873,  there  is  power  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint 
a person  to  apply  to  the  Railway  Commissioners? 

Mr.  Acworth. — I daresay,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  you 
will  remember  a long  correspondence  which  was 
published  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1888,  when  the  Board 
of  Trade  applied  to  the  Treasury  to  find  the  money 
for  that  very  purpose  and  the  Treasury  refuse  to  find 
it  and  so  the  Board  of  Trade  was  unable  to  act. 

Mr.  Balfowr  Browne,  k.c. — They  never  appointed 
anybody,  but  the  Act  contemplated  something  in  the 
nature  of  a public  procedure. 
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Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

4393.  (To  the  vntness). — I think  you  replied 
to  the  Chairman  to  the  effect  that  a few  of  the 
large  railway  companies  in  Ireland,  such  as  the 
Midland  Great  Western,  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  and  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  had  a 
guarantee,  under  Act  of  Parliament  that  the 
lines  would  be  well  constructed  and  equipped. 
Did  you  mean  by  that  answer  that  they  were  left, 
themselves,  to  make  the  line  a broad  gauge  line,  or  a 
heavy  line,  and  to  put  on  rolling  stock  at  their  own 
expense,  they  being  left  free  to  take  the  line  in 
perpetuity  ? — The  understanding  was  in  all  those 
cases  that  the  lines  would  be  built  up  to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  the  company,  that  is  to  say,  the  Midland 
Great  Western  improved  the  Galway  and  Clifden 
line  up  to  its  ordinary  standard  ; the  Great  Southern 
improved  the  Killarney,  and  the  County  Down  will 
improve  the  scheme  it  has  got  to  Ardglass. 

4394.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Was  there  not  a 
formal  agreement  for  them  to  equip  the  line  up  to  that 
standard  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  was  embodied. 

Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  exactly  what  I want  to  ascer- 
tain. I only  want  to  get  is  clearly  upon  the  evidence, 
because  I think  the  evidence  at  present  is  a little 
doubtful  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Belfour  Browne,  k.c.  ( after  referring  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament). — The  words  are  not  exactly  what  I 
thought,  but  the  provision  I was  referring  to  is  in 
Section  3,  the  marginal  note  of  which  is  “ completion 
of  undertaking.”  “The  company,  shall  construct 
and  complete  the  railway,  including  the  permanent 
way,  and  all  stations,  works,  and  conveniences  in 
connection  therewith,  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
Order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  Council,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  deposited  plans  and  sections  as 
modified  by  the  working  plans,  sections  and  specifica- 
tions as  herein  mentioned,  and  subject  to  such  further 
modifications  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Works  ; and  the  company  shall,  in 
case  the  Parliamentary  grant  be  insufficient,  to  fully 
and  properly  construct  and  finish  the  proposed  rail- 
way, contribute  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
undertaking,  such  a sum  of  money  as  shall  be 
sufficient  to  fully  construct  and  finish  the  same,  and 
they  shall  construct  the  railway  in  such  a manner  as 
shall  be  suitable  for  the  existing  rolling  stock  of  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  and  so 
as  to  enable  the  railway  to  be  worked  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  line  of 
Ireland  for  ever.”  Those  are  the  words. 

Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  in  reference  to  the  Midland 
Great  Western. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Yes. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  do  those  words  equally  apply  to 
the  other  railways  not  under  that  Act? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  not  sure  as  to 
that.  I am  told  there  is  a Treasury  agreement  in 
every  case ; .but  I do  not  know  whether  the  words  are 
exactly  the  same. 

4395.  Lord  Pirrie — We  will  accept  it  for  the 
moment. 

Witness. — I was  looking  at  another  case,  where 
those  words  are  not  in. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — What  Case  was  that? — 
The  Killorglin  and  Valentia. 

4396.  Ijord  Pirrie  (to  the  witness). — Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  has  helped  you  by  giving  you  information 
as  regards  the  Midland  Great  Western,  but  ap- 
parently you  are  not  able  to  say  what  has  happened 
with  regard  to  the  other  railways  you  allude  to  with 
their  special  arrangements  for  being  well  constructed 
and  equipped.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  same 
terms  apply  to  them  ? — I have  not  looked  it  up  re- 
eently,  but  certainly  the  general  understanding,  when 
those  agreements  were  negotiated,  was  that  the  ex- 
tensions should  be  built  up  so  as  to  be  part  of  the 
system. 

4397.  Dp  you  not  think  that  a public  department 
hke  the  Board  of  Works  should  have  some  one  on 
its  staff  who  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  same 
agreements  are  carried  through  in  the  case  of  one 
railway  as  in  the  case  of  another? — No,  it. is  not 
always  possible  to  get  the  same  agreement.  You 
cannot  say  to  a company,  .“  Here  is  an  agreement, 
a"d  you  must  take  it.” 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — There  is  an  exactly 
similar  clause  in  another  Act  I have  here  under  an 
Order  in  Council. 

Lord  Pirrie. — An  Order  in  Council,  is  it? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Yes,  and  they  are  in 
exactly  the  same  words.  I have  compared  the  two. 

4398.  Lord  Pirrie. — To  simplify  the  thing  I will 
take  it  that  similar  words  are  in  all  the  agreements. 
That  will  suit  my  argument.  Now,  do  the  Board  of 
Works  look  into  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  see  whether  the  repairs  necessary  have  been 
done?  These  railways  to  which  you  allude,  having 
made  the  lines  broad-gauge,  having  made  handsome 
stations,  .having  made  all  the  facilities  which  are 
oertainly  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  public- 
are  they  allowed  under  the  Act  to  charge  the  working 
expenses  to  the  outlay  that  they  made  originally,  or 
does  the  accountant  or  auditor  examine  to  see  whether 
the  repairs  are  merely  what  would  take  place  in 
the  case  of  a light  railway  if  constructed  under  the 
original  Act,  whether  it  was  one  or  the  other? — We 
do  not  make  any  examination  into  that  question. 

4399.  Then  the  baronies — assuming  that  at  any 
part  they  have  undertaken  to  pay  a portion  of  the 
guarantee — and  the  Government,  which  has  paid  a 
part  of  the  guarantee,  are  actually  losing  a great  deal, 
because  the  railway  company  themselves  choose  to 
make  a large  or  heavy  line?— No,  because  in  all  those 
cases  no  liability  for  working  expenses  comes  on  the 
baronies  until  the  railway  has  bankrupted  itself. 

4400.  Excuse  me ; I think  you  are  wrong.  Surely 
the  barony  which  bias  to  pay  a certain  amount — we 
will  say  £20,000  ? — Oh,  yes.  I was  talking  of  deficit 
on  working  expenses. 

4401.  I am  taking  it  that  there  is  a profit  of  £400. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  line  is  made  according 
to  what  you  say  here — a specially  constructed  and 
well  equipped  line — they  have  spent  more,  to  begin 
with,  on  capital  account? — Yes. 

4402.  Do  the  Board  of  Works,  who  are  responsible 
to  the  Treasury,  you  say— who  are  part  of  the 
Treasury — who  have  nothing  to  do  with  Irish  manage- 
ment—or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  take  any 
trouble  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people,  to  see  that 
they  are  not  charged  too  much  in  the  way  of  repairs- 
and  working  expenses,  or  any  other  charge  that  is 
due  to  the  additional  amount  that  you  are  to  spend 
here? — We  make  an  examination  of  the  accounts  oc- 
casionally to  see  that  nothing  is  charged  against  the 
baronies  that  we  consider  unfair,  but  we  have  no  such 
engineering  inspection,  for  instance,  as  would  be 
necessary  to  say  whether  they  are  repairing  too  ex- 
pensively, or  maintaniing  too  expensively. 

4403-  Then  I take  it  that  the  Board  of  Works  actions 
are  merely  matters  of  form  ; lines  are  passed  and  handed 
over,  and  you  take  no  interest  in  the  management  or 
control  of  them,  or  in  what  is  being  done  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  property? — I think  that  is 
putting  it  very  strongly. 

4404.  Modify  it  in  any  way  you  please,  and  use 
your  own  expression  ? — We  certainly  have  the  interest 
of  the  working  company,  not  to  have  excessive  main- 
tenance or  undue  repairs.  Our  fear  would  rather 
be  that  the  companies  would  not  maintain  well 
enough. 

4405.  I take  it  from  you  that your  interest  is  about 

the  same  in  these  matters  as  mine  in  a public  charity 
— in  a hospital — paying  my  subscription,  and  leaving 
it  to  anyone  to  administer  ; but  you  really  do  not  look 
into  the  details,  and  you  have  no-one  in  your  depart- 
ment qualified,  I take  it,  to  do  so  ? — I put  it  in  the 
way  that  I did  before — that  our  fear  would  be  not  that' 
the  companies  would  spend  too  much,  and  so  cause 
an  additional  liability  to  fall  on  the  baronies;  but 
that  the  companies  would  not  spend  enough  on  main- 
tenance. • 

4406.  I do  not  think  you  quite  grasp  my  meaning. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  maintenance  I ant. upon.  I 
say  that  your  own  wording  hete  is,  “ Well-constructed 
and  equipped.”  Well,  having  spent,  we;  will  assume, 
a sum  of  £50,000  over  and  above  what  the  Act  has 
laid  down  you  are  entitled  to  spend,  upon  the  narrow 
gauge  line,  or  upon  the  light  line,  up  to  the  present, 

I take  it,  you  have  never  investigated  as  to  whether 
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that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  barony  or  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  barony,  and  I take  it  from  what 
you  have  already  stated  that  the  barony  therefore 
has  paid,  and  is  paying  to-day,  money  that  it  may 
or  may  not  be  liable  for? — I do  not  admit  they  are 
paying  a penny  that  they  are  not  liable  for,  or  a 
penny  that  they  are  not  getting  value  for. 

£407.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  value.  I am  only 
speaking  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  says  you 
may  construct  certain  light  railways  in  certain  ways. 
You,  yourself,  have  given  evidence  of  certain  rail- 
ways having  made  new  pians  and  new  designs,  and 
which  according  to  that,  are  equipped  better,  and 
those  are  to  be  worked  in  perpetuity,  by  the  com- 
panies ? — I do  not  follow  the  point. 

4408.  You  have  convinced  me  that  apparently  the 
Board  of  Works  do  not  take  up  that  part,  and  that 
really  you  have  no  person  on  your  staff  to  do  such 
work.  "You  have  already  told  Mr.  Acworth  that  you 
employ  someone  to  investigate  railway  matters  when 
you  want  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

4409.  Yon  have  not  employed  anyone  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  you  admit  you  have  not  done  it  ? — 
We  will  do  it  whenever  it  is  necessary. 

4410.  No,  the  next  point  I should  like  to  ask  is  upon 
a subject  upon  which  I asked  you  in  your  first  evi- 
dence (and  I see  you  have  added  something  to  it 
here),  namely,  that  in  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1896  the 
agreements  provided  for  the  minimum  service.  You 
said,  the  last  time  you  gave  evidence,  that  you  did 
investigate,  as  a Board  of  Public  Works,  whether  one 
or  two  or  three  trains  a day  were  necessary  before  you. 
decided  to  put  into  the  agreement  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  trains? — Yes;  the  subject  was  discussed  cer- 
tainly. 

4411.  You  have  used  the  word  “ discussed  ” to-day 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Acworth,  but  I understood,  or 
misunderstood,  that  your  Department  had  very 
carefully'  examined,  before  agreements  were  entered 
into  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  case — whether 
for  passenger  traffic,  for  goods  traffic,  or  for  excur- 
sion traffic ; and  therefore  you  put  in  a minimum, 
leaving  it  to  the  Railway  Companies  to  increase  if 
required.  I took  it  from  your  answer  to-day  to  Mr. 
Acworth  that  you  have  no-one  in  your  department 
for  the  purpose  of  making  examination  of  that  sort  at 
all,  and  that  you  simply  employ  some-one  before  the 
agreements  are  entered  into.  Is  that  correct? — When 
those  agreements  were  being  made  in  1890  and  1891, 
as  I explained  to-day,  Commissions  of  Inquiry  were 
sent  out  into  the  various  districts,  consisting  of  rail- 
way men,  railway  engineers,  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector’s — (Major-General  Hutchinson,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  was  one) — and  the  best  people  that  we  could 
get  were  sent  to  inquire  into  the  necessities  of  the 
district,  and  the  best  scheme.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  as  I said  before  in  my  last  evidence,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  who  was  negotiating  all  these 
things,  was  a railway  man  himself— Chairman  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway — and  there  were  all  sorts  of 
other  sources  of  information  available!  before  that 
minimum  was  put  in.  A minimum  of  two  tr’ains  a 
day  was  thought  to  be  a reasonable  minimum. 

4412.  But  you  now  do  not  investigate  when  once 
the  railway  is  opened.  You  have  no  power  to  alter 
that  minimum  to  one  train  a day,  or  what  may  be 
necessary,  according  to  whether  a train  is  losing  money 
or  not,  once  you  have  made  that  agreement? — That 

4413.  And,  therefore,  you  practically  only  took  a 
sort  of  opinion  at  that  time ; but  you  have  already 
told  us  (hat  your  present  President  has  no  railway  ex- 
perience, and  you  consider  it  better  for  him  to  have 
no  railway  experience,  so  that  he  can  get  outside  evi- 
dence instead  of  his  own? — I did  not  say  that. 

4414.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  considered 
that  getting  outside  evidence  was  better  ? — No  ; you 
are  running  two  things  together. 

4415.  I am  only  stating  it  as  I took  it  from  your 
evidence.  Correct  it  for  me  if  I am  wrong  ? — I was 
asked  whether  we  should  not  have  a railway  expert 
on  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  go  into  questions 
of  rates  and  workings,  and  so  on,  and  the  answer  I 
gave  was  quite  apart  from  any  question  as  to  who 
should  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works — that 
if  we  had  such  a man  appointed,  in  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  he  might  be  out  of  touch  with  actual 


railway  work  and  that  by  the  present  system  we  always 
got  a man  in  intimate  and  immediate  touch  with  the 
railway  working  at  the  time,  and  so  were  able  to  get 
the  very  best  advice  at  the  time. 

4416.  That  is  exactly  what  I conveyed  to  you,  that 
having  vour  Chairman  not  a railway  man  allowed  you 
to  go  outside  ?— It  is  not  connected  with  the  question 
of  railway  men.  When  Mr.  Robertson  was  at  the 
Board  of  Works  they  still  got  outside  railway  men  to 
make  reports. 

4417.  In  your  answers  to  me  you  said  that  the  great 
advantage  you  had  was  that  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  a 
railway  man,  was  able  to  assist  you  in  fixing  the  mini- 
mum ?— -It  is  an  additional  advantage. 

4418.  And  apparently  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  Board  of  Works  of 
being  able  to  reduce  the  minimum  if  they  wished,  after 
investigating  and  finding  there  was  no  additional 
traffic.0  Would  you  like  to  be  free  to  reduce  it  in 

laces  where  it  was  necessary  ? — I think  there  would 
e great  opposition  locally  to  any  such  power. 

4419.  Even  if  the  baronies  had  not  to  pay  the  guar- 
antee and  were  free  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Midland  lines 
they  pay  nothing,  and  there  is  no  liability  on  them 
for  capital  or  working. 

4420.  They  still  pay  in  County  Down,  I think?— I 
would  like  you  to  suggest  to  the  County  Down  one 
train  a day. 

4421.  Am  I right  in  that? — I do  not  know. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Do  the  Baronies  not  pay  ? 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. — Interest,  but  not  loss  on 
working. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I mean  interest. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. — That  is  so. 

4422.  Lord  Pirrie. — County  Down  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  thriving  counties  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people  in  the  district  are  still  paying  interest  on  the 
capital  (To  the  Witness .) — You  admit  that? — Yes. 

4423.  Well,  now,  I come  to  the  other  question.  You 
told  the  Chairman  it  was  brought  into  existence— 
this  is  on  the  point  of  the  80  per  cent,  mileage— when 
the  extension  of  railways  by  private  enterprise  had 
practically  ceased,  and  when,  therefore,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  all  commercially  possible  lines  had  been 
made.  Am  I to  take  it  that  that  was  when  the  com- 
mercial people  in  Ireland  or  the  railway  companies 
in  Ireland  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  English 
Government  was  going  to  send  money  over  to  Ireland 
for  making  these  railways.  The  extensions  of  all 
private  lines  ceased — did  they  cease  because  they 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  the  money  from  Eng- 
and,  and  were  going  to  be  bolstered  up  by  subsidies 
or  grants? — I do  not  know  what  was  in  their  minds 
at  the  time. 

4424.  You  have  got  something  in  your  mind.  Or 
was  it  from  various  difficulties,  as  Mr.  Acworth  has 
said,  due  to  the  number  of  officials  looking  after  rail- 
way companies  and  so  tiring  them  out  that  they  were 
afraid  to  extend  anything? — Simply  that  they  thought 
there  was  not  enough  traffic  to  get  a commercial  re- 
turn. 

4425.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  public,  all  feeling  that  there  were 
grants  ready  to  be  given  to  them,  did  not  prevent  ex- 
tensions?— As  I read  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  speech  in  1883, 
the  Government  became  convinced  that  railway  con- 
struction had  ceased  not  because  the  Government  were 
going  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, but,  as  railway  construction  had  ceased,  the 
Government  determined  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  it  in  order  to  get  railways  constructed  in  districts 
that  would  benefit.  I am  putting  it  the  opposite  way 
to  you. 

4426.  Then,  you  do  not  agree  with  me  that  ordinary 
commercial  enterprise  in  constructing  railways  is  more 
successful  than  pauperising  people  by  making  them 
think  they  are  going  to  get  things  for  nothing?— I 
think  that  is  stating  the  question  too  broadly — as  to 
whether  a certain  action  of  the  Government  pau- 
perises the  people. 

4427.  Do  you  think  getting  grants  for  nothing  does 
not  pauperise  anyone? — Not  necessarily. 

4428  Did  you  ever  know  any  successful  city  where 
grants  eere  given  for  nothing,  or  any  successful  rail- 
way. 'take  all  the  great  English  railways — can  you 
show  me  one  that  has  got  a free  grant  from  the  Go- 
vernment?- I will  ask  you  a question. 
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4429.  You  have  not  answered  mine? — I will  answer 
it  by  asking  another.  Would  you  rather  not  have 
these  railway  extensions  at  all  than  have  them  State- 
aided  ? 

4430.  I think  if  the  public  works  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  way  originally  intended  our  railways  might 
have  been  a very  great  success.  I suppose  we  had 
better  pass  over  it.  I do  not  think  I need  ask  any 
more. 

(Witness.) — May  I say  a few  words  about  a ques- 
tion which  arose  when  I was  examined  last.  I was 
asked  a question  about  the  Board  of  Trade  require- 
ments, and,  I understand,  from  information  I have 
since  got,  that  my  evidence  was  unfair  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  this  respect,  that  when  I criticised  what  I 
thought  were  the  Board  of  Trade  requirements,  I 
was  told  that  it  was  not  the  Board  of  Trade  require- 
ments that  were  at  fault,  but  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  engineers  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  always  willing  to  discuss  with  engineers 
the  reduction  of  their  requirements  to  suit  any  par- 
ticular case. 

Chairman. — Colonel  Yorke  is  going  to  give  evidence 
before  this  Commission,  and  I think  he  will  deal  with 
that  question. 

4431.  Mr.  Acworth. — Colonel  Yorke  is  coming  to 
speak  about  signalling  and  other  things  leading  to 


cost.  Now,  practically  you  are  responsible  for  finding 
money  for  all  these  light  railways— your  Board  has 
been  ?— ' Yes. 

4432.  Have  you,  for  instance,  ever  done  anything  in 
the  nature  of  finding  out  what  is  done  in  the  Con- 
tinental countries,  which  have  spent  millions  of  money 
in  these  light  railways.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be 
learnt..  Have  you  ever  done  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
Have  you  any  machinery  for  doing  it? — We  have 
never  gone  further  than  Scotland. 

Mr.  Acworth. — There  is  not  much  to  be  learned 
there. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  afraid  I must 
differ  from  you  upon  that  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Acworth. — They  are  junior  to  the  Irish  ones, 
Mr.  Balfour  Browne. 

4433.  (To  the  Witness.) — You  have  never  done  any- 
thing of  that  kind? — Our  staff  would  be  delighted  to 
go  touring  round,  investigating  those  questions.  I 
would  go  myself  with  great  pleasure. 

4434.  With  respect,  are  you  an  expert  on  signalling 
and  such  matters? — No. 

4435.  You  have  not  anybody  with  railway  training 
who  would  know  what  to  look  for  ? — No,  except  that 
our  present  engineer  has  long  railway  experience. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock. 


Dec.  13,  1906. 

Mr.  George  A. 
Stevenson, 

Commissioner 
of  Public 
Works 
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Mr.  Thomas  M.  Batchen  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


4436.  You  are  a member  of  the  Institute  of  Givil 
Engineers? — I ani. 

4437-8.  And  you  are  at  present  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  ? — I am. 

4439.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Works? — Since  1898. 

4440.  As  permanent  engineer? — Not  as  permanent 
engineer  all  the  time,  but  first  as  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  railways  constructed  in  County  Donegal  under 
the  1896  Act;  two  years  ago  I was  appointed  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

4441.  Before  you  were  appointed  Chief  Engineer 
you  were  called  in  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works 
to  superintend  the  construction  of  certain  light  rail- 
ways?— That  is  so. 

4442.  Under  the  Act  of  1896  ? — Yes. 

4443.  Now,  yesterday  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  us  such 
valuable  evidence,  and  in  so  much  detail  with  re- 
ference to  the  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Works,  that 
I do  not  intend  to  ask  you  many  questions  on  points 
that  are  in  your  proof.  A great  part  of  your  proof 
has  been  dealt  with,  I think,  as  far  as  the  Com- 
mission is  concerned,  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  I am  only 
going  to  ask  you  a few  general  questions  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4444.  Now,  first  of  all,  how  many  lines  were  con- 
structed under  the  Act  of  1896,  over  which  you  had 
supervision  ? — Two  lines  were  constructed  under  the 
Act,  the  first  one  from  Buncrama  to  Carndonagh. 

4445.  How  long  is  that? — 18£  miles. 

4446.  When  was  it  opened? — In  July,  1901. 

4447.  What  was  the  second  line  ? — From  Letter- 
kenny  to  Burton  Port,  49g  miles. 

4448.  When  was  that  opened  ? — That  was  opened  in 
March,  1903. 

4449.  Now,  are  those  two  lines  worked  separately 
and  independently? — They  are,  by  the  Londonderry 
and  Lough  Swilly  Company. 

4450.  They  are  worked  by  another  company? — They 
are  both  worked  and  maintained  by  the  one  company 
under  separate  agreements. 

4451.  What  is  the  working  company? — The 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly. 

4452.  And  the  agreements  under  which  they  are 
worked,  I suppose,  are  made  with  the  Treasury? — 
Yes. 

4453.  Now,  just  tell  us  in  your  own  words,  without 
reference  to  your  proof,  the  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  those  two  lines  that  you 
have  named  ? — Well,  as  regards  the  Carndonagh  line 
the  general  direction  had  already  been  established  by 
inquiries  under  the  earlier  Acts.  In  fact  the  Parlia- 
mentary plans  prepared  under  the  Act  of  1889  were 
adopted  for  the  Line  of  1896.  In  the  case  of  the  Bur- 
tonport  line  many  discussions  took  place  between  the 
Government  and  the  promoters  as  to  the  general  route 
the  line  should  take.  There  were  also  several  dis- 
cussions in  connection  with  the  working  agreements. 

4454.  Were  any  experts  called  in  to  advise  the 
Board  of  Works  in  connection  with  those  matters? — 
Not  f t that  time. 

4455.  Was  it  subsequent  to  that — when  were  the 
Irish  traffic  manager  and  engineer  of  different  rail- 
ways to  make  report  ? — Not  until  a later  stage. 

4456.  Now,  go  on  ? — When  the  route  had  eventually 
been  decided  upon,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
issued  his  Certificate,  which  incidentally  set  forth  the 
various  places  to  be  touched  by  the  line  the  Parliamen- 
tary plans  were  prepared  by  the  promoters  and  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  the  Board  of  Works,  who  im- 
mediately caused  public  inquiries  to  be  held  in  the 


districts  through  which  the  railways  were  to  pass. 
The  investigators  employed  by  the  'Board  of  Works 
for  this  purpose  were  a Railway  Traffic  manager  and 
a Railway  engineer. 

4457.  Slight  I ask  you  were  they  from  Irish  rail- 
ways ? — In  the  case  of  the  Carndonagh  Line  both  were 
from  Irish  railways.  In  the  case  of  the  Burtonport 
Line,  the  traffic  manager  was  from  an  Trish  railway, 
and  the  engineer  was  from  a Scotch  railway. 

4458.  Now,  what  had  those  two  gentlemen  to  do  in 
connection  with  their  investigation — the  Board  of 
Works  agreed  upon  the  route  and  the  places 
to  be  served,  what  had  they  to  do  ? — Well,  their  in- 
structions were  to  hear  evidence  as  regards  the  en- 
gineering .and  estimated  cost  of  construction,  and  as 
to  the  assistance  which  landowners,  occupiers,  and 
others  were  prepared  to  give.  Evidence  was  also  to 
be  heard  with  regard  to  the  probable  traffic  receipts, 
and  as  to  any  industries  which  might  be  fostered, 
developed,  or  promoted  by  the  opening  of  the 
railway.  They  were  also  instructed  to  obtain  evid- 
ence as  to  the  probable  development  of  the  fishing  in- 
dustry which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  con- 
struction of  the  line.  They  were  also  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  line,  and 
instructed  to  listen  to  the  objections  that  might  be 
urged  by  landowners,  occupiers  and  others  who 
might  consider  themselves  to  be  injuriously  affected 
by  the  undertaking.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Burton- 
port  line  they  heard  evidence  tendered  by  the 
Donegal  Railway  Company  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

4459.  Is  the  Donegal  Railway  Company’s  line  a 
light  railway  ?— Yes,  it  is  also  a light  railway. 

4460.  Well,  then,  that  was  a part  of  the  procedure. 
What  was  the  next  course  adopted? — The  promoters 
next  proceeded  to  obtain  the  approval  by  the  County 
Council,  the  completion  of  the  agreement  with  the 
Treasury  for  the  construction,  working  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  line,  and,  finally',  they  obtained  an  Order 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

4461.  Now,  take  the  Carndonagh  line.  I think 
that  is  the  first  you  mentioned  ? — It  is. 

4462.  That  is  from  Buncrana  to  Carndonagh?— 
Yes. 

4463.  Now,  what  was  the  expenditure  on  the  con- 
struction of  that  particular  railway? — The  cost  of 
that  line  was  £103,824. 

4464.  What  is  that  per  mile? — It  works  out  about 
£5,620  per  mile. 

4465.  Now,  what  did  the  £103,824  include — did  it 
include  rolling  6tock  ? — Rolling  stock  and  full  equip- 
ment. 

4466.  And  furniture  of  the  stations? — Yes. 

4467.  Everything  ready  for  opening? — Yes. 

4468.  How  much  do  you  say  it  worked  out  per 
mile  ? — £5,620  per  mile. 

4469.  Now,  there  were  some  questions  asked  yester- 
day by  my  friend,  Mr.  Aspinall,  with  reference  to 
the  difference  in  cost  between  the  construction  of  light 
railways  in  Ireland  and  light  railways  in  Belgium. 
Do  you  know,  personally,  anything  about  the  Belgium 
light  railways  ? — Before  answering  that  question  might 
I first  correct  the  statement  I made  as  to  what  was  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  construction.  Rolling  stock  was 
not  included  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Carn- 
donagh line.  The  rolling  stock  was  supplied  by  the 
Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Railway  Company. 
The  rolling  stock  was  included  in  the  case  of  the  Bur- 
tonport line,  but  not  in  that  of  the  Carndonagh  line. 
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4470.  Do  you  know  what  the  rolling  stock  cost? — 
The  company  were  to  provide  rolling  stock  up  to  the 
•extent  of  £15,000.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  pro- 
vided rolling  stock  up  to  £11,207. 

4471.  Now,  take  the  rolling  stock  at  £12,000 ; add 
that  to  the  £103,000,  and  what  difference  will  that 
make  in  the  cost  per  mile,  in  round  figures  ? — It  will 
make  the  cost  about  £6,200  per  mile. 

4472.  Now,  then,  we  have  got  it  at  £6,200.  Do  you 
remember  what  the  evidence  was  yesterday  with  re- 
ference to  the  average  cost  of  Belgian  light  railways  ? 
— I do.  It  was  mentioned  as  being  £2,080  per 
kilometre.  That  works  out  at  about  £3,500  per  mile. 

4473.  What  do  you  say  ? — £3,500  ; that  is,  roughly. 

4474.  We  will  take  it  at  £3,500,  roughly.  Now, 
then,  do  you  know  whether  that  cost  which  was  given 
ns  includes  rolling  stock? — I do  not  know. 

4475.  Do  you  know  whether  it  includes  anything 
for  land? — I do  not  suppose  it  does  really,  because 
those  lines  run  principally  on  the  public  roads. 

4476.  And  therefore  if  that  is  the  case  you  cannot 
properly  make  a fair  comparison  between  the  two 
■countries?. — -I  think  not. 

4477.  Unless  more  detail  is  given  ?— Unless  more 
•detail  is  given. 

4478.  Just  another  question.  My  friend,  Sir  Her- 
bert Jekyll  points  cut  that  in  Belgium,  practically, 
there  are  no  physical  difficulties? — That  -is  so.  I 
should  say  that  the-  physical  difficulties  in  Ire- 
land are  very  much  greater  than  in  Belgium. 

4479.  The  physical  difficulties  in  Ireland  are  un- 
doubtedly considerably  more  than  they  are  in  Bel- 
gium ? — Undoubtedly. 

4480.  Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the  material  to 
'build  a railway ; has  not  almost  everything  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  for  thax  purpose? — That  is  quite 
■so.  The  steel  rails  can  be  much  cheaper  in  Belgium 
•than  they  can  be  delivered  in  Ireland. 

4481.  Steel  rails  are  made  in  Belgium  ? — They  are. 

4481a.  In  fact  they  have  iron  and  coal  on  the  spot. 

They  have  everything  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  whereas  almost  everything  had  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland. 

4482.  So  that  a comparison  is  not  fair  unless  more 
details  are  furnished? — Quite  so.  I should  like  to 
state,  as  an  instance  of  cheap  construction  in  Ireland, 
that  the  Clogher  Valley  line  was  built  for  £3,330  per 
mile. 

4483.  Under  which  Act  was  that? — Under  the  Act 
•of  1883.  And  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  line  was  built 
'for  £3,200  per  mile. 

4484.  What  was  the  gauge? — They  are  both  three 
‘feet  gauge  lines. 

4485.  What  is  the  gauge  of  the  Belgian  railways  ? — 
The  metre  gauge,  that  is  three  feet  three  inches. 

4486.  Practically  the  same  ? — Yes.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  railway  the  physical  diffi- 
culties were  very  great.  They  have  a one-in-thirty 
gradient  for  three  and  a half  miles,  and  I do  not  sup- 
pose there  is  anything  like  that  in  Belgium. 

4487.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  one  in 
thirty  in  England? — I think  not. 

4488.  Now,  in  reference  to  this  Carndonagh  Rail- 
way, did  the  Treasury  find  the  money  for  that  ? — The 
Treasury  found  £98,527. 

4489.  W as  that  a free  grant  ? — Yes. 

4490.  What  was  the  guarantee  from  the  County 
of  Donegal? — The  County  of  Donegal  guaranteed 
4 per  cent,  on  £5,000  stock,  which  realised  £5,297. 

4491.  Sold  at  a premium  ? — Yes. 

4491a.  Now,  did  you,  as  engineer  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  thoroughly  examine  the  working  plans  and 
the  specifications  and  the  schedule  of  quantities  and 
other  matters  in  connection  with  the  construction  ? — 
f joined  the  Board  of  Works  after  the  working  plans 
of  the  Carndonagh  line  had  been  prepared — after  the 
plans  and  specifications  had  been  prepared  by  the  pro- 
moters and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Burtonport  line,  I examined  the  work- 
s's plans  and  contract  documents  on  behalf  of  the 
Hoard  of  Works. 

4492.  May  I ask  you  for  the  information  of  the 
'commission,  have  vou  had  previous  railway  ex- 
perience?—I have  had,  sir. 

4493.  Where? — On  the  Highland  Railway.  I had 
been  for  twenty,  years  on  the  Highland  Railway,  and 
was  chief  assistant-engineer  to  that  Company  before 
:gomg  to  Ireland. 

4494.  Then  you  are  a railway  engineer? — I am,  sir. 


^ 4495.  Now,  were  tenders  invited  for  the  railway? — Dec  u 1906 

4496.  In  the  ordinary  way,  by  public  advertisement?  Mr.  Thomas 

—Yes,  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  public  advertisement  M.  Batchen, 
in  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  papers.  Engineer  of 

4497.  Who  settles  the  tenders? — The  tenders  were  the  Board  of 
to  be  examined  and  settled  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  '' orks- 
the  Railway  Company  jointly.  They  were  to  be 

opened  in  the  presence  of  representatives  from  both 
Boards. 

4498.  And  how  were  the  works  carried  out  ? — The  Carrying  out 
works  of  the  Carndonagh  line  were  carried  out  under  of  Works, 
the  direction  of  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  work- 
ing company. 

4499.  The  Lough  Swilly? — The  Lough  Swilly  Com- 
pany ; and  I represented  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Treasury,  and  was  resident  in  the  district  during 
construction. 

4500.  Now,  just  tell  us  briefly  what  was  the  ex-  Cost  of  con- 

penditure  on  the  Burtonport  Railway  ? — The  expendi-  struction  of 
ture  on  the  Burtonport  line  was  £315,450.  Burtonport 

4501.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line? — It  is  forty-  1'me‘ 
nine  and  a half  miles. 

4502.  That  is  the  total  expendi  ture  ? — Yes ; that  is 
the  total  expenditure,  including  the  equipment. 

4503.  That  includes  the  equipment  ? — That  includes 
the  equipment  of  the  stations  and  the  supply  of 
rolling  stock  for  working  the  line. 

4504.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  that  per  mile, 
roughly? — That  comes  to  £6,372. 

4505.  Just  about  the  same  as  the  other? — Yes. 

4506.  What  did  the  county  -guarantee  in  that  case  ? 

—Exactly  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Carndonagh 

4507.  £5,000  ? — Yes,  4 per  cent,  intei-est  on  £5,000  Provision  of 

stock.  Money. 

4508.  And  the  difference  was  a free  grant  from  the 
Treasury  ? — Yes. 

4509.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company  contributed  noth- 
ing to  that? — Absolutely  nothing. 

4510.  Now,  in  that  case  the  procedure,  I see,  was  Board  deals 

somewhat  different,  because  there  the  Board  of  Works,  directly  with 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  made  the  contract  Contractors 
with  the  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  line  ? — for  construe- 
They  did.  tion  of  line. 

4511.  Without  the  interference  of  any  outside  Rail- 
way Company? — Quite  so. 

4512.  Did  you  supervise  in  that  oase? — I did,  sir. 

4513.  Now,  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  gauge,  or  gradients,  or  rolling 
stock,  or  earthworks,  or  the  permanent  way,  or  the 
public  roads.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Commission  to  go  into  those  ques- 
tions. We  assume  that  they  are  completed,  and  you 
have  explained  exactly  the  procedure  in  connection 
with  them.  Now,  the  Lough  Swilly  Company  work 
these  railways  under  an  agreement  ? — They  do 

4514.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  are  the  terms  of  Terras  of 

the  agreement? — They  work  the  line  at  the  actual  agreement  with 
cost,  up  to  £3  10s.  per  mile  per  week.  Lough  Swilly 

4515.  That  is  a maximum  ? — That  is  the  maximum  Company, 
sum  allowed  for  working  and  maintaining  the  lines. 

4516.  Now,  if  the  receipts  do  not  come  up  to 
£3  10s.  per  mile  per  week  who  pays  the  difference?- — 

The  company  pay  the  difference. 

4517.  The  Lough  Swilly  Company? — Yes. 

4518.  And  if  the  receipts  exceed  £3  10s.  per  mile 
per  week? — They  are  equally  divided  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Lough  Swilly  Company. 

4519.  -Now,  as  a result  of  the  working,  has  it  been 
found  that  the  receipts  have  been  in  excess  of  the 
working  expenses? — Yes.  In  the  few  years  the  lines 
have  been  open  for  traffic  the  receipts  have  been  in 
excess  of  the  working  expenses. 

4520.  Then  those  two  county  guarantees  have  not 
been  required? — The  county  has  not  been  required  to 
pay  any  of  the  guaranteed  interest  so  far. 

4521.  And  the  Treasury  also  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  pay  anything? — The  Treasury  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  pay  anything. 

4522.  In  fact  the  Treasury  and  the  company  have 
had  a little  profit  on  it  ? — They  have. 

4523.  Is  that  from  the  commencement? — Yes. 

4524.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  those  two 
railways — we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  those  two  Working 
railways — was  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been  ? — Yes.  Company's 
In  my  opinion,  owing  to  the  excessive  demands  of  the  demands  as  to 
working  company,  who  had  to  find  practically  nothing  instruction 
towards  the  cost  of  construction,  these  light  railways  exeessive- 
were  much  more  expensive  than  they  ought,  to  have 
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been.  They  might'  have  been  built  very  much  cheaper 
and  yet  might  have  developed  the  country  quite  as 
well.  • - • , . 

4525.  Now,  you  supervised  everything  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  those  railways? — I did, 


- 4526. • And  approybei  of  them? — Yes. 

'.',4527;  -Di^yp^ake"  any  objection  to  anything  being 
• excessive  ? — Yes,  there  were  several  things  that  I per- 
sonally objected  to;  but  as  this  was  the  only  railway 
company  in  the  district  to  work  those  lines  they  were 
naturally  in  a position  to  get  as  good  a line  as  they 


Coit  of  con- 
struction of 
Burtonport 


possibly  could. 

4528.  To  dictate  their  • 


terms  in  fact? — That 


4529.  Tell  me,  for  information,  what  wias  the 
weight  of  the  rails?— The  rails  were  50  lbs.  per 


yard. 


4530.  That  does  not  seem  excessive? — No,  that  is 
not  excessive. 

4531.  And  you  think  that  those  two  railways 
through  the  pressure  of  the  working  company  were 
made  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  working  com- 
pany itself?— That  is  my  opinion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  weight  of  the  rails,  which  are  from  50  lbs. 
to  70  lbs.  per  yard  on  the  Lough  Swilly  Company s 
railway,  the  sidings,  the  station  accommodation,  and 
the  general  works  are  superior  on  the  new  lines. 

4532.  The  station  accommodation? — Yes. 

4533.  And  accommodation  for  goods  traffic?— Yes, 
all  in  excess  of  that  on  their  own  system. 

4534.  iStill  the  railway  is  worked  at  a profit  ? — That 


Suggestion  as 
to  preparation 
of  plana  for 
future  schemes. 


but  the  course  of  the  line  has  been  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  certificate,  and  the 
position  of  the  stations  were  decided  upon  by  the 
promoters  and  the  Board  of  Works. 

4542.  How  far  are  those  towns  from  the  line?— 

Falcarragh  about  a mile,  Dunfanaghy,  perhaps  about 
three  miles.  _ 

4543.  And  you  have  none  four  miles  ? — No ; I think 
not. 

4544.  Was  not  the  railway  supposed  to  go  there  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  those  towns  and  villages  along, 
the  line  ?— Well,  I think  .the  primary  object  of  the 
railway  was  to  get  into  the  Rosses  district  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

4545.  But  the  Board  of  Public  Works  had  no  power 
to  suggest  an  alteration  in  connection  with  that?— I 
am  not  sure  that  they  had. 

4546.  And  if  it  happened  by  accident  merely  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Order  put  down  a certain  line 
of  route,  you  were  bound  to  go  by  that? — Well,  I think 


4547.  Then,  from  your  evidence,  I take  it  that  you 
agree  with  me  that  when  money  is  given  publicly  there 
is  not  that  desire  for  economy  that  you  seem  to  think 
there  should  be?— Not  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  who  are  not  subscribing  anything  them- 
selves. They  cerfaitnly  ;show  no  desS™ 


4535.  Now,  judging  from  the  experience  you  have 
had  in  the  construction  of  those  two  railways,  have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Commission  with 
reference  to  any  alteration  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  construction  of  light  rail- 
ways?— I have.  I would  suggest  that  when  the  ter- 
mini and  the  districts  to  be  served  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Parliamentary  plans 
and  estimates  should  be  prepared  by  the  Government, 
or  under  the  direct  supervision  of  some  Government 
Department. 

4536.  Not  by  the  promoters  ? — Not  by  the  promoters. 

4537.  What  else  ? — Under  the  present  conditions 
when  the  promoters  prepare  the  Parliamentary  plans 
no  representative  of  the  Government  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  whether  the  line  has  been  pro- 
perly laid  out  or  otherwise,  or  whether  it  has  been  as 
cheaply  laid  out  as  possible,  till  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  investigating  engineer  and  traffic  inspec- 
tor, and  no  matter  how  capable  the  former  may  be  as 
an  engineer,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  go  into  all  the 
details  of  alignment  in  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

4538.  Of  course  your  remarks  apply  only  to  those 
railways  which  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  State? 
Quite  so.  If  the  railway  company  undertakes  to  find 
the  greater  portion  of  the  money  for  construction,  they 
certainly  should  have  a voice  in  the  location  of  the 
line,  but  in  such  a case  supervision  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  so  necessary,  as  the  company  them- 
selves would  have  a pr-oper  incentive  towards  economy. 

4539.  Well,  do  you  think  that  if  what  you  suggest 
is  carried  out,  that  will  put  a stop  to  what  I may 
call  hastily  prepared  schemes  being  brought  forward  ? 
— I think  it  would.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  rail- 
way company  promoting  a line,  which  they  are  them- 
selves to  finance,  their  engineers  make  many  trial  sec- 
tions before  they  finally  fix  the  route  which  the  line 
is  to  take,  and  the  same  course  should  be  observed,  I 
think,  in  the  case  of  those  State-aided  lines.  In  the 
meantime  the  course  is  open  for  the  promoters  to 
contract  with  an  engineer  to  prepare  the  Parliamen- 
tary plans  at  a price  per  mile  of  survey,  and  naturally 
the  engineer  does  not  spend  longer  over  his  work  than 
he  can  help,  and  surveys  a line  which  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  best  in  the  district.  Bad  location  at  this 
stage  hampers  the  construction  Engineer,  who  is  con- 
fined within  lateral  and  vertical  limits  of  deviation  in 
laying  out  the  final  works.  The  whole  thing  is  done 
hurriedly. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pikrie. 

4540.  As  regards  the  Burtonport  line,  you  had  some- 
tiling  to  do  with  that,  had  you  not  ? — I had. 

4541.  Why  were  the  stations  put  so  far  from  several 
of  the  little  towns  along  the  line — am  I right  in  that 
assumption?  In  the  case  of  Dunfanaghy  and  Fal- 
carragh the  stations. are  some  distance  from  the  towns, 


there  are  so  many  not  interested  in  actually  producing 
the  line  in  the  cheapest  possible  way? — I think  it  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  promoting  railway  com- 
pany. If  there  had  been  two  railway  companies  in 
the  district,  and  both  of  them  anxious  to  wort  the 
proposed  line,  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  would 
get  the  line  very  much  cheaper  than  when  there  was 
only  one  company  to  work  it. 

4549.  And  could  it  not  have  been  worked  inde- 
pendently of  the  company? — Not  under  the  Act  of 
1896. 

4550.  That  was  the  reason  why  it  had  to  be  done? 
—That  was  so. 

4551.  Well,  in  a part  of  your  evidence  in 

reply  to  the  Chairman,  you  stated  that  the 
reason  why  lines  cost  so  much  in  Ireland 

compared  with  Belgium  was  the  physical  diffi- 
culty ; but  what  is  the  physical  difficulty 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  Oarn- 

donagh  line,  that  cost  £6,000  per  mile,  and  the 

Tralee  line,  which  only  cost  £2,600 — the  districts  are 
very  much  alike,  are  they  not? — In  regard  to  the 
Tralee  line,  which  is  thirty-seven  miles  long,  about 
half  of  it  runs  alongside  the  public  road,  and  it  is 
built  with  very  sharp  curves,  some  two  and  a half 
chains,  three  chains,  and  five  chains  radius,  and  with 
a railing  gradient  of  one  in  thirty,  whereas  on  those 
lines  in  the  County  Donegal  the  ruling  gradient  is 
one  in  fifty,  and  the  curves  are  of  ten,  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  chains  radius. 

4552.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  I understand  that  the 
difference  between  the  Carndonagh  and  the  Burton- 
port line,  that  of  the  rolling  stock — that  is  was  part 
of  the  contract  that  the  company  was  to  find  the 
rolling  stock  at  its  own  expense  ? — Yes,  it  was  part  of 
their  agreement  with  the  Treasury. 

4553.  It  does  not  get  interest  on  it  from  the  Go- 
vernment?— No,  it  does  not. 

4554.  In  the  other  case  the  Government  not  only 
found  the  rolling  stock  but  everything  else?— Yes; 

everything. 

4555.  When  you|  say  that  the  line  is  worked  at  a 
profit,  that  is  merely  some  income  over  the  working 
expenses  ? — Quite  so. 

4556.  You  do  not  expect  that  in  the  proximate 
future  it  will  pay  interest  on  capital  to  anybody?— 
Before  there  is  a division  of  the  receipts  it  has 
to  pay  4 per  cent,  on  the  £5,000  guaranteed  by  the 
county;  so  far  there  has  been  a development  in  the 
traffic. 

4557.  What  is  there  available  after  working  ex' 
penses  have  been  charged  for  ? — Well,  in  the  te* 
years  that  the  Burton  Port  line  has  been  working, 
there  has  been  £6,314  divided  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  working  company,  after  payment  of  the 
guaranteed  dividend. 

4558.  In  how  many  years? — Nearly  three  years. 

4559.  That  is  £2,000  a year.  And  it  cost  how 

much? — £315,000.  It  works  out  really  at  half  PeI 
cent,  on  the  £315,000.  . , 

4560.  Then  that  is  better  than  most  of  the  Ir's 
light  railways? — Very  much  better. 
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4561.  And  is  there  any.  prospect  of  its  getting  up 
to  3 per  cent.? — Well,  I do  not  know  as  to  3 per 
cent-.,  but  I think  there  are  very  great  prospects  be- 
fore the  Burton  Port  line. 

4562.  That  is  the  last  line  made,  and  it  .is  -till 
conceivable  that  there  might  be  lines  that  would  not 
be  an  entirely  ruinous  loss? — I think  so. 

4563.  Now,  on  the  question  of  the  standard  of  con- 
struction, I quite  understand  that  the  interest  of  the 
working  company  was  to  get  everything  they  could 
done  in  advance  ? — Quite  so. 

4564.  Of  course,  the  better  the  construction 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  pay  for  landslips 
afterwards,  or  other  things  of  that  kind  that 
would  come  on  working  expenses? — That  would  come 
on  working  expenses,  but  I think  you  might  have  so 
much  construction  that  it  would  really  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  working  expenses  in  maintenance. 

4565.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  natural  for  the 
company  to  want  to  get  everything  that  they  think  is 
likely  ever  to  be  necessary  done  at  once  ? — I think  so. 

4566.  Because,  as  Mr.  Stevenson  told  us  yesterday, 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  coming  afterwards  and 
asking  for  supplemental  help  ? — Yes. 

4567.  Now,  I have  been  looking  at  the  time-table 
and  there  are  on  the  Burtonport  line  three  trains  each 
way  daily,  and  on  the  Carndonagh  line  three  each 
way  daily,  and  one  extra  on  Monday? — I think  the 
one  on  Monday  goes  part  of  the  distance  only. 

4568.  So  that  we  may  take  it  there  are  three  trains 
each  way  daily,  .an  average  of  one  train  every  four 
hours,  I might  say,  or,  supposing  we  confine  it  to  the 
daylight,  one.  train  every.  2j  hours  in  both  directions. 
With  that  amount  of  traffic  do  you  think  you  want 
any  signalling  at  all? — Well,  I think  the  signalling, 
except  in  the  case  of  the. passing  places,  might  be  re- 
duced very  much  ; in  fact,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  on  these  lines  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

4569.  Never’  mind  who  is  responsible.  I want  you 
to  tell  me  your  opinion  as  an  engineer  who  have  been 
all  your  life  concerned  with  railways  in  places  of  this 
character.  Forget  that  there  exists  a Board  of  Trade 
at  all.  I want  you  to  tell  me  your  opinion  if  you  were 
laying  out  a line  for  that  amount  of  traffic  in  Kam- 
schatka,  where  there  was  no  Board  of  Trade,  would 
you  put  in  any  signals  at  all  ? — I think  I would. 

4570.  At  passing  places? — At  passing  places.  That 
is  all  that  is  required. 

4571.  Or  gate-keepers  for  level  crossings? — No,  I 
would  not  have  gate-keepers  or  gate-lodges. 

4572.  Would  you  put  gates  ? — I would  not  put  gates, 
on  public  road  level  crossings.  Cattle  guards  would 
be  quice  sufficient. 

4573.  Would  you  interlock  your  signals  with  your 
facing  points? — Yes. 

4574.  You  would,  I gather,  do  something  in  the 
direction  of  signalling  and  interlocking,  but  would  not 
do  as  much  as  lias  been  done  here  ? — I would  do  as 
much  as  has  been  done  here,  nothing  more. 

4575.  I thought  you  said  you  would  omit  the  main- 
tenance of  level  crossings  ? — As  regards  signalling  of 
passing  places  I would  do  as  much  as  we  have  done 

I here. 

4576.  You  say  you  would  put  some  signals,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  that  you  would  like  to  put? — 
That  is  so. 

4577.  But  in  reference  to  gates  and  gate-keeperss’ 
houses,  to  level  crossings,  you  think  unnecessary  money 
has  been  spent?— Oh,  yes,  in  that  direction. 

4578.  Of  course,  it  means  some  unnecessary  money 
ffir  the  payment  of  persons  to  look  after  the  gates?— 
Yes,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gates. 

4579.  Then,  one  other'  thing.  You  stated  that  the 
plans  should  be  prepared  by  the  Government? — When 
the  money  is  found  by  the  Government. 

4580.  That  would  mean  in  practice  the  Board  of 
Works? — Under  present  practice,  I suppose,  it  would. 

4581.  The  Board  of  Works  means,  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
i?  . ns  yesterday,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Treasury,  and 
their  interest  is  clearly  to  find  as  little  money  as  pos- 
sible ? — I do  not  know. 

4582.  Well,  is  it  not  so,  that  if  you  have  got  to  pay 
a . , 11  you  w°nl<i  like  to  pay  as  little  a bill  as  pos- 
sible?—Well,  if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  light,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  case. 

4583.  Well,  there  is  clearly  some  interest  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  people,  that  they  should  get  the  best 
une  they  can  ? — Of  the  promoters  ? 

4584.  No;  of  the  public  in  the  district,  that  they 
should  get-  the  line  that  best  serves  them  ? — I suppose 

4585.  And  though  you  might,  for  instance,  have  to 
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make'  a deep  cutting  to  get  nearer  to  Dunfanaghy,  as  we 
will  sav,  that  is  expense  on  the  one  hand  balanced 
against  the  convenience  of  the  Dunfanaghy  people  on 
the  other  ?— Yes. 

4586.  Under  your  scheme, who  would  represent  that 

public  interest? — The  engineer,  in  locating  the 
line  would  certainly  have  to  consider  the  interest  of 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  ' - ■- 

4587.  But  the  engineer  is  employed  by  people  whose 
interest  is  to  save  money,  as  you  have  agreed  ?— Weil, 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  quite  so  pronounced  as 
that. 

4588.  But  that  is  the  tendency.  I do  not  want  to 
suggest  that  that  is  their  only  influence,  but  that  must 
be  the  tendency,  must  not  it  ? — It  might  be. 

4589.  The  point  I want  to  put  is,  if  the  Government 
is  to  do  it,  are  the  Treasury  the  right  people' to  do  it? 
— I think  so. 

4590.  You  think  they  can  be  trusted.  The  Treasury 
are  not  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  of  Done- 
gal?— Well,  the  Treasury  have  done  a very  great  deal 
for  the  people  of  Donegal  within  the  last  few  years. 

4591.  But  they  are  not  very  closely  in  touch.  They 
have  not  much  machinery  for  dealing  with  them  ?—r 
None  other  than  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland. 

Examined  by  Mi.-.  Aspinaix. 

4592.  With  regard  to  those  two  railways,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  have  brought  in  tramways 
along  the  public  roads? — Not  in  those  particular  dis- 
tricts 

4593.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  country  ? — To 
the  difficulty  of  the  country  and  the  unsuitability  of 
the  roads. 

4594.  With  regard  to  this  other  matter  you  spoke  of, 
an  engineer  having  undertaken  a contract  to  survey  a 
certain  railway,  and  so  on;  naturally  this  engineer 
does  not  stop  longer  over  his  work  than  he  can  help, 
and  he  surveys  a line  which  may  not  necessarily  be  the 
best  for  the  district.  In  addition  to  that  difficulty 
have  you  not  in  Ireland  had  this  kind  of  difficulty, 
that  some  of  those  lighter  railways  have  been  promoted 
by  contractor-promoters  who  would  have  another  con- 
tract with  the  people  who  would  take  over  the  railway 
with  a clause  that  they  would  have  to  construct  it  at  a 
Certain  schedule  of  prices'? — Well,  I am  not  quite 
familiar  with  the  actual  methods  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  eai-lier  lines  was  carried  out,  but  I 
know  that  contractors  did  promote  and  construct 
several  lines  under  the  Act  of  1883. 

4595.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  does  not  that  point  to  the 
fact  that  you  in  that  way  get  rid  of  competition  when 
making  a contract,  and  that  the  contractor  can  prac- 
tically dictate  his  own  terms,  and,  therefore,  the  rail- 
way becomes  more  expensive  than  it  ought  to  be? — 
Well,  I think  those  lines  have  been  remarkably  cheaply 
constructed.  As  I remarked,  some  of  them  only  cost 
about  £3,500  per  mile,  and  a very  great  portion  of 
that,  possibly  about  £350  per  mile,  was  allocated  to 
promotion,  and  law  and  engineering  expenses,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  works  themselves  was  really  very  light. 

4596.  Then,  you  are  not  really  familiar  with  what 
course  has  been  taken  by  the  contractors  ? — I am  not. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok 

4597.  With  reference  to  this  surplus  revenue  which 
you  say  has  been  divided  between  the  company  and 
the  Treasury  of  late  years  you  have  stated  that  a 
sum  equivalent  to  about  £2,000  a year  has  been  divi- 
ded in  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

4598.  I see  in  the  report  of  1905,  with  regard  to 
the  Buncrana  and  Carndonagh  Railway  that  the 
surplus  revenue  was  £208,  and  in  1904  the  surplus 
revenue  was  £339.  That  is,  roughly  speaking, 
£550.  I have  seen  nothing  in  the  report  of  1902 
to  1903,  no  surplus  revenue  at  all.  In  the  Board 
of  Works  return,  if  you  look  at  the  report  for  1902 
to  1903,  there  is  nothing  entered  at  all.  With  regard 
to  1904-5  there  is  £1,861  in  respect  of  Burtonport  ?• — 
These  accounts  are  in  dispute  in  the  meantime.  They 
are  not  yet  finally  settled  between  the  Company  and 
the  Board  of  Works. 

4599.  Well,  I take  the  last  three  years,  and  in 
those  last  three  years  that  I have  referred  to,  down 
to  1906  there  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  only  £1,861 
in  respect  of  the  Burtonport  and  £550  in  respect  of 
the  Carndonagh  lines  in  the  three  years? — Well,  it 
has  been  very  much  smaller  on  the  Carndonagh  than  ob 
the  Burtonport  line. 

4600.  Well,  as  to  that  I see  under  the  head  of 
surplus  revenue  this  year  a sum  of  thirty  shillings 
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in  respect  of  Burtonport.  The  return  for  the  year 
is  thirty  shillings,  and  in  the  years  1904-5  the  figure 
for  Buncrana  was  £339  for  1904,  and  £200  for  1905  ; 
roughly  speaking  £550  for  three  years  for  the  Bun- 
crana railway  according  to  the  three  last  returns? — 
I have  got  a copy  of  the  returns  here  since  the 
opening  of  the  line. 

4601.  In  1902-3  there  is  no  mention  of  a surplus, 
on  either  line  and  in  1904-5  £339  in  respect  of  Buncrana 
and  £1,861  in  respect  of  Burtonport.  In  this  year’s 
return  thirty  shillings  in  respect  of  Burtonport  and 
£208  in  respect  of  Buncnana? — I have  it  in  1902 
that  there  was  a surplus  of  £900  on  the  Carndonagli 
line ; the  Burtonport  line  was  not  opened  until  March, 
1903.  I might  state  that  the  payments  entered  in  the 
Board’s  annual  reports  are  really  only  the  Treasury 
half  of  the  receipts. 

4602.  Chairman.— I think  the  figures  youl  gave  are 
probably  the  total  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure, 
whereas  these  returns  would  only  show  what  the  Board 
of  Works  received? — Quite  so,  sir. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — As  I understand,  Mr. 
Batchen,  there  was  a surplus  revenue  divided  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Company. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox. — I think  you  will  find  it  in  the 
last  year,  1905-06.  It  seems  they  have  been  entered 
in  scattered  accounts  for  some  reason  I do  not  quite 
understand,  in  this  summary,  and  not  under  the 
same  headings.  It  was  an  appropriation  note  I think, 
or  something  on  the  principle  of  appropriation.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  for  some  reason  of  ac- 
countancy it  was  put  under  these  two  headings. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  an  expenditure,  not  a re- 
ceipt. It  is  headed  expenses. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox. — Then  there  is  £1,496  on  the 
other  side. 

4603.  Chairman. — Can  you  clear  it  up,  Mr.  Steven- 
son? 

Mr.  Stevenson. — The  accounts  that  are  appended 
to  our  Annual  Report  are  only  the  accounts  of  actual 
payments  and  receipts  during  the  year,  and  they 
have  to  be  drawn  up  in  a particular  way,  for  the 
purpose  of  appropriation  account,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  clearest  way  of  putting  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a Commission  like  this ; and,  in  addition, 
the  figures  of  Mr.  Batchen,  which  give  the  surplus 
revenue  of  these  lines,  first  of  all,  have  to  bear  a pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  then,  when  that  has  been 
taken  off,  the  surplus  is  divisible  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Company  ; but,  owing  to  disputes 
on  matters  of  detail  in  the  accounts  between  the 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Company,  the  payments  have 
not  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  period 
to  which  the  payments  have  reference. 

4604.  Chairman. — In  the  financial  year? 

Mr.  Stevenson. — No ; in  the  same  year  in  which 
they  are  issued ; and  at  this  moment  there  are 
amounts  outstanding  between  us  .and  the  Company, 
and  after  they  are  adjusted  by  a payment  to  us 
and  by  a payment  to  the  company,  then  you  will  find 
that  the  total  surplus  revenue  will  work  out  more  or 
less  to  these  figures  given  here  from  the  half-yearly 
accounts  of  the  company. 

4605.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I should  like  to  be 
sure  .about  the  £2,000.  From  that  there  has  to  be 
deducted  the  interest  on  the  £5,000  on  each  line? 

Mr.  Stevenson. — That  comes  out  of  the  surplus 
revenue  first.  About  £2,000  net  surplus,  subject  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  accounts.  There  are  many 
items  in  dispute  here  between  us  and  the  company. 

4606.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  each  of  the  three  years? 

Mr.  Stevenson. — Yes. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe — It  is  a little  misleading 
to  see  an  entry  of  only  thirty  shillings  in  respect  of 
Burtonport. 

Mr.  Stevenson. — That  is  not  a statement  of  our 
relations  with  the  company  in  detail.  It  is  a mere 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the 
year. 

4607.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — With  reference  to 
the  rolling  stock,  I think  it  works  out  to  £15,000  on 
the  Buncrana  railway,  about  £800  a mile  for  rolling 
stock.  Would  not  a very  large  proportion  of  that 
expenditure  have  been  saved  if  the  line  had  been 
made  not  necessarily  on  the  narrow  gauge,  but  with 
a light  permanent  way — would  there  not  have  been  a 
great  saving  in  rolling  stock  ? — I think  not.  The 
existing  railway  company’s  line  is  a narrow  gauge. 

4608.  Is  that  particular  line  right  through  a 
narrow  gauge  ? — Yes,  narrow  gauge  right  through. 


4609.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  this: — I 
see  in  the  reports  for  1902-3,  and  also  for  1904-5,  fre- 
quent references  made  to  the  unsatisfactory  working 
of  the  Burtonport  extension.  There  is  no  reference 
made  to  it  this  year.  But  are  these  complaints  due 
to  any  deficiency  in  the  permanent  way,  or  want  of 
rolling  stock  on  the  line,  or  any  other  causes — can  you 
give  any  explanation  of  the  complaint  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made? — Well,  it  is  a matter  which  is  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  railway 
company  in  the  meantime. 

4610.  It  was  going  on  in  1902  and  1903,  and  there 
was  reference  made  to  it,  and  again  in  last  year’s 
report  there  was  reference  made  to  the  frequent  com- 
plaints of  delays,  unsatisfactory  working,  and  so  on, 
and  there  is  no  reference  in  this  year’s  report.  Are 
we  to  assume  that  the  matter  has  been  satisfactorily 
closed  ? — The  working  is  rather  better  now,  but 
when  the  lines  were  opened  first  I think  the 
company  had  rather  a difficulty.  They  were  a small 
line,  only  twelve  miles  long,  and  they  suddenly  be- 
came a compai-atively  big  system  of  100  miles,  and  I 
lather  think  they  had  some  difficulty  in  working  the 
big  system. 

4611.  I do  not  know  whether  I am  correct  in  say- 
ing so,  but  are  not  a great  deal  of  the  complaints  in 
reference  to  the  Burtonport  extension  due  to  deficiency 
of  rolling  stock? — So  the  railway  company  say. 

4612.  But  the  Board  of  Works  ought,  I should 
think,  to  be  in  a position  to  state  whether  that 
allegation  on  behalf  of  the  railway  oompamy  is  correct 
or  not  ? — It  is  not  correct. 

4613.  Then  there  is  a sufficiency  of  rolling  stock  ? 
A sufficiency  of  rolling  stock  was  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Works. 

4614.  I think  the  traffic  on  the  Burtonport  line  is 
practically  confined  to  the  terminal  traffic,  the  fish 
traffic  at  Burtonport  ? — No ; there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  intermediate  traffic. 

4615.  Of  what  nature  ? — There  is  traffic  that  oomes 
from  Dunfanaghy,  a fairly  large  town  ; there  is  the 
Creeslough  traffic;  and  some  traffic  comes  from  a sta- 
tion at  Cashelnagor. 

4616.  But  with  regard  to  produce  of  any  kind, 
that  is  what  I was  referring  to  more  than  to 
passenger  traffic? — Well,  produce  going  into  the 
country.  There  is  a very  large  district  and  a very 
big  population  to  be  served  between  Letterkenny  and 
Burtonport. 

4617.  Yes,  I am  aware  of  that,  but  I was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  railway  was  practically  idle  except 
for  the  terminal  traffic  at  the  Burtonport  end,  as 
regards  goods  traffic? — I think  not,  sir. 

4618.  Mr.  Vesey  Knox — I do  not  want  to  touch 
the  question  about  money,  but  to  clear  up  one  point. 
You  said,  Mr.  Batchen,  I think,  that  the  company 
agreed  to  spend  £15,000  on  rolling  stock  for  the 
Carndonagh  line,  and,  in  fact,  spent  something  less 
than  £12,000.  Now,  I have  got  the  agreement  here, 
and  I find  that  what  the  company  agreed  to  do  was 
to  borrow  or  raise  a sum  of  £15,000  on  the  security 
of  the  company’s  existing  railway,  and  to  contribute 
that  sum,  or  any  part  thereof,  not  less  than  £10,000 
in  .any  case,  towards  the  purpose  of  fully  equipping 
the  intended  railway  with  engines  and  rolling  stock 
to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works.  You  had, 
perhaps,  forgotten  the  exact  terms  ? — Yes  ; that  is 
right. 

4619.  What  I think  they  did  was  to  liaise  £17,000 
for  additional  rolling  stock,  of  which  quite  £12,000 
was  spent  for  the  new  line,  and  the  rest  was  for  their 
own  line? — I am  not  altogether  sure  what  their  ar- 
rangement was,  but  I believe  about  £12,000  has  been 
spent  on  stock. 

4620.  And  they  were  not  bound  in  fact  to  spend 
more  than.  £10,000  under  that  agreement? — That  is 

4621.  When  you  say  that  there  was  a profit  made 
on  these  lines  of  course  you  are  not  going  into  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  £3  10s.  is  in  fact 
enough  to  pay  for  the  working  of  this  railway  ?— No, 
I am  not  going  into  that. 

4622.  And,  of  course  on  the  other  light  railways 
in  Ireland,  where  there  was  no  arrangement  of  this 
sort  made  such  as  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works  with  this  company,  the  working  expenses  are  a 
great  deal  more  than  £3  10s.  per  mile  per  week 
in  many  cases? — In  some  cases,  and  that  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Stevenson  yesterday,  that  not  having 
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capital  they  have  been  charging  the  revenue  with 
the  price  of  new  rolling  stock. 

4623.  But  this  company  will  be,  of  course,  bound 
to  maintain  the  line  and  keep  it  in  good  order  for 
ever.  It  is  not  merely  an  agreement  .for  working, 
but  also  for  maintaining? — Yes;  for  working  and 
maintenance. 

4624.  And  they  have  undertaken  the  working  and 
manitenance  and  any  such  increase  as  may  be  neces- 
sary if  there  is  an  increase  of  traffic  in  the  district  ? 
— Quite  so. 

4625.  And  I may  instance  the  case  of  ithe  Tralee 
and  Dingle  railway  that  you  have  mentioned,  where 
the  working  expenses  come  to  nearly  £8  per  mile  per 
week? — I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  figure,  but  I know 
in  the  case  of  that  railway  that  they  have  increased 
their  rolling  stock  very  much  and  charged  it  all 
against  the  revenue  account.  That  is  the  only 
account  they  could  charge  it  against. 

4625a.  You  have  made  the  best  bargain  you  could  in 
this  £3  10s.  It  is  the  best  bargain  you  could  make,  and 
it  is  a cheap  rate  for  working  a railway,  is  it  not? 

Chairman. — We  know  it  is,  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Vesey  Knox. — And  in  that  case  you  do  not 
know,  when  you  say  there  is  a profit,  what  loss  there 


is  or  be  the  company  through  having  under- 
taken to  work  the  railway  on  such  terms. 

4626.  Mr.  Acworth. — I do  not  . know  whether,' aris- 
ing cut  of  that,  Mr.  Batchen  can  suggest  a normal 
figure  for  working  three  trains  daily  ? — No ; I am 
afraid  I cannot  suggest  a figure. 

4627.  Do  you  know  the  average  figure  of  all  the 
Irish  light  railways? — No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I think  it  would  be  a very  interesting 
figure  to  have. 

■ Chairman. — I do  not  think  it  would  be  of  much 
use,  because  it  has  been  explained  over  and  over  again 
that  the  railways  are  in  monetary  difficulties  and 
have  no  money  to  spend,  or  capital  for  anything. 

4628.  Mr.  Acworth. — But  you  would  know,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  how  much 
would  be  reasonably  capital,  if  capital  was  available, 
and  you  could  take  that  off  ? — Yes. 

4629.  I should  like  Mr.  Batchen  to  put  in  the  actual 
figures  derived  from  the  different  light  railways,  show- 
ing what  they  are  worked  at,  and  taking  off  what  is 
obviously  capital? — I shall  be  very  glad  to  prepare 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Well,  I should  like  very  much  that 
We  might  have  it. 


Dec.  14,  1906. 

Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Batchen, 
Engineer, 
Board  of 
Works, 

Ireland. 


Table  of  actual 
cost  per  milej 
for  working 
light  railways, 
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in  Vol.  II. 


Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 

Limerick  on  the  31st  of  August  did  not  reach  Newport  Sir  Herbert 


4630.  You  are  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Railways 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade? — Yes. 

4631.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position? — 
Since  1901. 

4632.  And  in  that  position  you  have  had  to  deal 
with  matters  coming  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
connection  with  railways,  except  the  statistical  re- 
turns?— Yes;  that  is  my  duty. 

4633.  First  of  all  would  you  kindly  deal  with  the 

complaints  that  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  reference  to  excessive  rates  or  improper 
rates  or  want  of  facilities  in  connection  with  railways 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  The  Board  have,  from  time  to 

time  received  complaints  from  traders  of  the  rates 
charged  for  carriage  of  produce  on  Irish  railways, 
of  want  of  facilities,  of  delays  in  transit,  &c.  Such 
complaints  have  been  dealt  with  in  pursuance  of  the 
Board’s  powers  under  Section  31  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  commonly  known  as  the  Con- 
ciliation Clause,  which  enable  them  to  obtain  explana- 
tions from  the  Railway  Companies  concerned  in  the 
matters  complained  of,  and  to  endeavour  to  effect 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

4634.  Now ; have  you  prepared  a statement  of  such 
complaints  from  Ireland? — Yes;  I have,  and  I put 
the  statement  in. 

4635.  What  period  does  the  statement  cover? — It 
cover  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  1902  to  the 
present  time,  and  it  shows  the  action  which  has  been 
taken  on  the  complaints. 

4636.  And  can  you  tell  us,  so  as  to  have  it  on 
the  notes,  how  many  complaints  you  have  received  ? — 
We  have  received  twenty-seven  complaints,  of  which 
sixteen  relate  to  rates,  five  to  want  of  facilities,  and 
six  to  delays. 

4637.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  delays,  can  you  tell  us, 
generally,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  inquiries  ? 
—I  concur  in  the  view  expressed  by  a previous 
witness,  Mr.  Cantrell,  that  on  investigation  the  de- 
lay is  generally  found  to  have  occurred  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  on  the  English  side.  I can  give  the 
Commission  an  instance  of  that,  and  an  explanation. 
The  complaints  made  mainly  relate  to  the  butter 
traffic,  and  this  probably  leaves  the  home  station  in  a 
through  truck  to  the.  port  of  shipment,  a number  of 
small  consignments  for  different  stations  in  England 
being  forwarded  together,  and  together  transferred  to 
a steamer  and  carried  to  the  port  on  this  side.  That 
traffic  has  there  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
destinations  of  the  different  consignments,  and  a 
small  package  may  have  to  go  forward  alone,  on  a 
cross-country  journey.'  and  not  being  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  a through  truch  being  provided,  several 
trans-shipments  may  be  necessary.  For  ‘nstance, 
one  of  the  complaints  related  to"  a consignment  of 
butter,  seventy-two  lbs.  in  weight,  consigned  from 
Cimerick  to  Newport  Pagnell  via  Milford.  This 
reached  Milford  in  due  course  and  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred subsequently  at  Gloucester  and  Banbury,  delay 
occurring  at  each  place  before  it  could  be  again  for- 
warded, with  the  result  that  the  butter  which  left 


Cost. 


Pagnell  till  September  7th.  Jekyll, 

4639.  Then,  may  I take  it  that  so  far  as  your  in-  k.c.m.g., 
quiries  with  reference  to  the  bulk  of  the  delays  have  Assistant 
gone  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  connection  Secretary 
with  the  working  of  the  Irish  railways  in  reference  railways  He- 
to  through  traffic? — I cannot  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing  to  complain  of,  but  very  little.  The  bulk  of  the  rpr.lde> 
delays  occur  on  this  side. 

4639.  That  is  quite  sufficienr.  Of  course  the  powers  Powers  of  the 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  limited.  Can  you  tell  us  Board  of  Trade, 
whether  they  have  any  power  to  reduce  rates? — No; 

the  Board  have  no  power  to  compel  a Railway  Com- 
pany to  reduce  rates  or  provide  facilities,  but  as  re- 
gards the  latter  point,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission have  jurisdiction. 

4640.  Now,  of  course,  complaints  can  be  made  to  r . . 

the  Board  of  Trade  direct  by  any  trader  either  in  S 

Ireland  or  in  England  ? — Yes,  under  Section  31  of  the  pUtj]ic. 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act. 

4641.  And  there  is  no  expense  involved  in  that? — 

None,  except  a postage  stamp.  1 

4642.  And  where  traders,  for  instance,  are  not  satis-  Procedure, 
fied  with  a Railway  Company’s  explanations  they  can 

always  communicate,  if  they  think  proper,  with  the 
Board  of  Trade? — Yes;  they  can.  They  can  corres- 
pond, and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  Board  frequently 
invites  representatives  of  the  trader  and  the  companies 
concerned  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter,  a represen- 
tative of  the  Board  presiding,  and  such  meetings,  in 
many  cases,  have  led  to  settlements  of  complaints, 
which  correspondence  had  failed  to  effect.  I find,  by 
experience,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  parties  meeting 
and  discussing  a matter  across  a table  very  often  leads 
to  a settlement  which  cannot  be  arrived  at  simply  by 
correspondence. 

4643.  It  occurs  to  me  that  that  is  not  a very  feasible 
thing  to  do  when  complaints  are  made  from  Ireland  ? 

— It  is  not  so  easy  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  because  a 
trader  is  hardly  likely  to  wish  to  give  the  time  and 
incur  the  expense  involved  in  a journey  to  London; 
and  although  the  Board  would  be  willing  to  arrange 
for  their  representative  to  go  to  Ireland  it  has  not 
been  done  as  a matter  of  practice,  and  it  would  some 
times  be  difficult  to  give  the  time  required. 

4644.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a very  ex-  Inconvenience 
pensive  and  inconvenient  process,  looking  over  the  ®"ra®^P“lse  °‘ 
complaints  that  have  been  made  from  Ireland,  which  meet;™s.jn 
have  been  very  trivial,  to  send  a man  over  to  Ireland.  ire]an(1 

Is  there  any  other  mode  you  could  suggest  whereby  an 

Irish  trader  could  have  the  same  advantage  as  an 

English  trader  has  in  dealing  with  the  Board  of 

Trade  or  some  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; there  might  be  some  advantage  if 

the  powers  which  the  Board  of  Trade  exercises  under 

Section  31  could  be  transferred,  so  far  as  the  Irish  Substitution  of 

complaints  are  concerned,  to  some  Department  of  the  an  Irish  De- 

Iris'll  Government,  sveh  as  the  Department  of  Asri-  partment  sug- 

c.ulture  and  Technical  Instruction  which  already  Sostcd- 

deals,  to  some  extent,  with  complaints  of  railway 

matters. 

T 2 
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Dec.  14,  1906. 

Sir  Herbert 
Jekyll. 

K.O.M .0  , 
Assistant 
Secretary, 
Railways  De- 
partment, 
Board  of  Trade, 


Complaints  as 
to  insufficient 
accommodation 
at  stations. 


No  complaints 

through  rates, 
as  compared 
with  local 


4645.  That  suggestion  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  present ; has  it  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  any  public  body 
or  trader?— No;  I do  not  think  it  has.  It  is  a sug- 
gestion that  I wish  to  throw  out  for  consideration  by 
this  Commission.  It  would  require  legislation  to  give 
it  effect. 

4646.  Now,  there  are  cases  which  arise,  I suppose, 
sometimes,  which  do  not  come  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  that  31st  Section  ?— That  is  so.  In  such 
cases  the  Board  are  always  willing  to  do  what  they 
can  to  assist  complaints  by  putting  their  grievances 
before  the  Railway  Companies  though  they  have  no 
power  to  compel  a Railway  Company  to  improve  the 
accommodation  provided  at  a station  already  in  use. 

4647.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of  that? — Yes. 
In  December,  1904,  a complaint  was  received  from  the 
Tipperary  Urban  District  Council  that  the  siding  and 
storage  accommodation  at  Tipperary  Station  (Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway)  was  inadequate. 
The  Board  wrote  to  the  Company  and  were  informed 
that  plans  for  the  imorovement  of  the  station  were 
being  prepared.  The  District  Council  were  so  in- 
formed, and  have  made  no  further  complaint. 

4648.  The  probability  is  that  that  communication 
had  a satisfactory  effect?— That  is  the  inference.  And 
then  another  complaint,  a recent  complaint  has  been 
made  by  the  Carlow  County  Council  that  the  loading 
bank  at  Tullow  station  should  be  extended.  The 
Board  have  been  in  communication  with  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  but  the 
Company  reply  that  the  loading  accommodation  at 
Tullow  "is  better  than  at  other  and  busier  stations, 
and  is,  in  their  opinion,  sufficient.  A copy  of  this 
reply  has  been  sent  to  the  Council,  but  nothing  further 
has  yet  been  heard  from  them. 

4649.  Has  any  complaint,  to  your  knowledge,  been 
received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  giving  specific  in- 
stances of  what  has  been  brought  before  this  Com- 
mission, of  unfair  through  rates  as  compared  with 
local  rates  ? — No.  No  such  complaint  has  been  received 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  though  the  Board  would  have 
been  very  willing  to  inquire  into  such  a case  had,  for 
instance,  the  example  given  by  one  witness  (Mr. 
Riordan)  of  the  rate  for  bacon  from  Liverpool  to 
Tipperary  via  Cork  of  14s.  4 d.  as  compared  with  the 
rate  from  Cork  to  Tipperary  of  14s.  IOcZ.  been  brought 
before  them. 

4650.  Then,  of  course,  you  have  heard  as  well  as 
we  have,  the  statements  of  witnesses  made  in  Dublin, 
that  no  complaint,  on  that  head  has  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade? — No;  no  such  complaint  has  been 
made  to  to  the  Board. 

4651.  Now,  you  had,  I believe,  a case  of  a some- 
what curious  character  brought  to  your  notice  where 
undue  preference  was  alleged.  Tell  us  what  that  was? 


It  was  complained  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  were  giving  on  grain 
traffic  carried  by  rail  from  Dublin  to  Limerick  and 
thence  on  the  Shannon  to  Kilrush  a . commission  of 
6s.  a ton  to  the  owner  of  the  river  steamers.  It  was 
further  alleged  that  the  owner  of  these  steamers  was 
himself  a miller  at  Kilrush,  and  that  as  the  rate  to 
Limerick  was  9s.  per  ton,  and  he  received  6s.  back 
as  commission,  he  was  in  a position  to  compete  with 
other  millers  on  unduly  favourable  terms.  It  was 
not  alleged  that  the  Limerick  rate  of  9s.  was  un- 
reasonable in  itself,  and  the  case  did  not  seem  to  fall 
within  Section  31  and  was  not  so  treated  but  the  Board 
did  communicate  with  the  Company,  who  explained 
that  the  commission  was  paid  under  an  agreement  to 
the  owner  of  the  steamers  as  agent  for  the  company 
for  services  rendered  as  a shipping  company  in  con- 
veyance of  traffic  on  the  Lower  Shannon.  The  Com- 
plainants took  their  case  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission,  who  held  that  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances there  was  an  undue  preference,  and  granted 
an  injunction  to  restrain  it,  although  they  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
Railway  Company  and  the  shipping  company  were 
probably  to  the  advantage  of  the  district  served  by 
the  steamers.  That  was  the  case  of  Bannatyne  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  v.  G.  S.  & W.  Ry.  Co.  (1904). 

4652.  We  have  heard  evidence  about  through  rates? 
— As  regards  through  rates,  I only  wish  to  point  out 
this,  that  a trader  sending  goods  at  a through  rate 
would  naturally  expect  the  rate  to  be  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  respective  local  rates,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
through  rate  would  as  a rule  involve  less  charges  for 
station  terminal  accommodation  than  the  sum  of  the 
local  rates  he  would  generally  be  entitled  to  some  re- 
duction. 

4653.  And,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  your  judgment 

unreasonable  in  the  action  of  the  railway  companies 
in  having  lower  through  rates  than  the  sum  of  the 
local  rates? — No.  " 

4654.  Now,  we  have  got  here  ten  sheets  showing  de- 
tails of  the  twenty-seven  complaints  that  you  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

4655.  Would  it  be  your  pleasure  that  the  Commis- 
sioners insert  these  on  the  notes  of  these  proceedings? 
— Certainly. 

4656.  And  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
put  a single  question  upon  them,  because  there  is  first 
of  all  the  date,  then  the  name  of  the  complainant,  then 
the  name  of  the  Irish  railway  company,  then  the  com- 
plaint, and  then  there  is  the  answer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I think  if  we  put  all  this  on  the  notes  of  these 
proceedings  it  would  be  quite  sufficient? — Except  that 
there  are  three  more  to  be  added  to  the  notes  which 
you  have  in  your  hand  to  make  up  the  total  number  of 
twenty-seven  cases. 


Complaints 
received  by 


Board  of 


Trade. 


Complaints  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  unreasonable  treatment  of  Irish  traffic  sent  by 
Railway  during  the  years'  1902-1906. 


Date  1 

Name 

Name 

Complaint.  I 

Complainant.  | 

Carrying  Company. 

March  11,  1902, 

John  Beatty, 

Omagh. 

• 

Great  Northern  1 
(Ireland). 

That  eggs  consigned  from  Omagh 
to  Liverpool  are  subject  to  an 
additional  charge  of  Is.  8 d.  per 
ton  for  cartage  in  Liverpool. 

- 

March  28,  1902, 

G.  A.  Doran,  Bel- 
fast 

Great  Northern 
| 'Ireland),  Bel- 

fast and  North- 
ern Counties, 
and  Railway 
| Companies  gen- 

That  the  rates  charged  or  the  con- 
veyance of  whiskeyfromBe  fast 
to  provincial  towns  in  Ireland 
and  to  various  places  in  England 

ance  of  linen,  hardware,  tea. 

chandise  traffic. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 


considerable  amount  of  corres- 
pondence took  place  with  regard 
to  the  complaint,  and  the  Rail- 
way Companies  ultimately 
agreed  to  issue  a revised  list  of 
rates  for  whiskey  carried  from 
Belfast  to  certain  places  in 
England,  showing  in  many  cases 
considerable  reductions  on  the 
old  rates.  The  Board  under- 
stand that  the  revised  list  in- 
cluded about  500  towns.. 
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I Carrying  Company. 


October  24,  1902, 


missioners. 


Nature  of  Complaint.  I Result  of  Inquiry.  Sir  He  bert 

I Jekyll, 

i Assistant 

i Tile  Railway  Company  admitted  Secretary 

that  the  supply  of  trucks  had  Railways  lie- 
"■•n  short  on  the  second  day  of  partment, 
tw  "“"^statistics  Board  of 


the  fair.  They  „ 

to  show  that  the  number  of 
cattle  sold  had  increased  very 
considerably  since  the  previous 


year,  but  stated  that  the  short-  Complaints 
age  of  waggons  would  have  been  received  by 
avoided  if  the  Midland  Great  Boar(j  0f 


s destined,  had  s , . . 
many  waggons  as  they  had  und  er- 
taken  to  do.  The  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway  Company, 
with  whom  the  Board  also  com- 
municated, explained  that  owing 
to  the  exceptionally  heavy  live 
stock  traffic  from  fairs  on  their 
own  line  they  were  not  able  to 
lend  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  as 
many  waggons  as  they  had  an- 
ticipated for  the  Tuam  fair. 
They  had,  however,  sent  nearly 
300  waggons,  and  this  caused 
them  to  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  working  the  traffic 
on  their  own  line.  Copies  of  the 
letters  received  from  the  two 
Railway  Companies  were  sent 
*■  the  Tuam  Town  Com- 


Oetober  29,  1902, 


[.  M.  Hartnett,  Great  Southern  j That  the  rates  charged  for  the  car- 
Castlcisland,  co.  and  Western,  i riage  of  live  poultry  from  Castle- 
Kerry.  ] London  and  I island  to  places  in  England  are 

North  Western.  1 excessive  when  compared  with 
the  rates  charged  for  the  car- 
riage of  cattle  and  eggs. 


The  Board  of  Trade  pointed  out  to 
the  complainant  that  the  cattle 
rates  quoted  by  him  were  ap- 
parently applicable  to  cattle 
conveyed  by  goods  train  in  full 


12,  Dublin  North  City 
Milling  Co, 
Limited. 


Chat  the  rate  of  6s.  104.  per  ton 
charged  for  the  conveyance  of 
Indian  meal  between  Dublin 
and  Oldcastlehad  beenincreased 


ments  of  l cwt.  and  upwards 
carried  by  passenger  train. 
With  regard  to  the  comparison 
with  the  rates  charged  for  the 
conveyance  of  eggs,  the  Board 
of  Trade  pointed  out  that  eggs 
conveyed  by  merchandise  train 
are  in  a lower  class  of  the  statu- 
tory: classification  than  live 
poultry,  and  that,  whilst  maxi- 
mum rates  for  the  conveyance 
of  eggs  by  passenger  train  are 
fixed  by  statute,  no  such  maxi- 
mum rates  are  fixed  in  the  case 
of  live  poultry.  The  Depart- 
ment, however,  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  complaint  to  the  Rail- 
way Companies  concerned.  The 
Railway  Companies  replied  that 
they  did  not  consider  the  com- 
parisons made  by  the  complain- 
ant to  be  reasonable. 

The  Railway  Company  explained 
that  the  correct  rate  had  always 
been  8s.  4 d.  per  ton  (5-ton  lots), 
but  that  some  years  ago  thev 
had  granted  special  reduced 
rates  on  artificiai  manures  and 
'"ding 


an  oversight  the  reduced  r ... 
applicable  to  this  traffic  had 
been  charged  the  complainants 
for  the  conveyance  of  Indian 
meal  between  Dublin  and  Old- 
castie.  After  some  further  cor- 
respondence, the  Railway  Com- 


of 


Great  Southern  Complaint  of  the  refusal  of  the  I 
and  Western.  Railway  Company  to  allow  a 

{ cartage  rebate  in  respect  of  a 
j consignment  of  furniture  in 
I vans  sent  from  Foynes  to  j 
! Bristol. 


. y offered  a reduced 
7s.  6 d.  per  ton,  which  was 
cepted  by  the  complainants,  \ 
thanked  the  Board  of  Trade 
their  assistance. 


The  Railway  Company  explained 
that  the  rate  in  operation  in- 
cluded cartage  in  England  only 
and  did  not  include  cartage  at 


8“ 


informed  ( 
that  they  we 
carry  the  matter  fu 


Min  North  City  Great  Northern  Complaint  of  the  through 

Milling . Co,  (Ireland),  Mid-  | 8s.  6i.  per  ton  charged  for  the. 

Ltd,  Dublin.  land  Great  conveyance  of  Indian  meal 

Western.  i from  the  North  City  MillsAiding, 
Dublin  (on  the  Midland  Great 
| Western  Railway),  to  Oldcas tie. 

The  complainants  pressed  for 
1 * te  of  7s.  6d.  pr-  *— 


of  | The  Midland  Great  Western  Rail 
way  Company  hail  no  objection 
to  the  proposal,  but  the  Grea‘ 
Northern  Railway  Company 
did  not  feel  that  they  wer 
called  upon  to  extend  the  facili 
i which  they  had  recently 


as  was  applicable  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company's  | 
route  to  be  put  into  force. 


granted  to  the  complainants 
The  Board  of  Trade  offered  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  a meeting 
between  the  parties.  This  offer 
however,  the  complainants  did 
not  see  their  way  to  accept. 
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Secretary, 
Railways  De- 
partment, 
Board  of 
Trade. 


Date 

of 

Complaint. 

Name 

of 

Complainant. 

of 

Carrying  Company. 

Nature  of  Complaint. 

June  11,  1903,  .. 

Irish  Cattle 

Traders  and 
Stockowners’ 
Association, 
Dublin. 

Midland  Great 

Western. 

Ballyhaunis  Station.  (2.)  That 

£4  10k.  ner  wacaon.  while  from 
C'aremorris,  13  mi'es  further, 
the  rate  is  £4. 

June  23,  1903,  . . 

Manuion  and  Co., 
Castlebar,  Ire- 

Midland  Great 
Western. 

That  the  charge  of  3s.  9 d.  for  the 
conveyance  of  a case  of  oranges 
weighing  1 cwt.  3 qrs.  from 
Castlebar  to  Balia,  a distance  of 
six  miles,  is  excessive. 

November  27, 1903, 

R.  Gibson.  Lim- 

Great  Southern 
and  Western, 
Great  Western, 
London  and 
South  Western. 

That  two  consignments  of  butter 
sent  from  Limerick  to  Crew- 
kerne  were  delayed  in  transit. 

December  17,  1903, 

R.  Gibson,  Lim- 

Great  Southern 
and  Western. 

That  consignments  of  butter  sent 
from  Waterford  to  Limerick 
and  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick 
were  delayed  in  transit. 

February  10,  1904,' 

J.  Cox  and  Co., 
Dundalk. 

Great  Northern 
Ireland),  Great 
Southern  and 
Western. 

That  the  rates  charged  for  the 
conveyance  of  grass  seed  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  business 
with  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
make  competition  withGlasgow 
and  Belfast  merchants  im- 
possible. 

Maty  18,  1901,  . . 

C.  O’Neill,  Cahir- 
civeen  (per 

Great  Southern 
and  Western 
and  London 

Western. 

That  he  had  suffered  loss 
through  dela  -’  in  the  convey- 
anc:  of  coisignments  of  ils  i 
from  Valencia  to  certain  Eng- 
lish stations. 

June  21,  1904,  . . 

C.  Kelly,  Letter- 

Londonderry  and 
Lough  S willy 
and  .Letter* 
kenny  Rail- 

That  the  rates  charged  for  tiie  con- 
vevance  of  flour,  &c.,  from 
Le'tterkenny  to  stations  on  the 
railway  are  excessive  when 
com  pared  with  the  rates 
charged  from  Londonderry. 

Result  of  Inquiry. 


tions  hi™ 

commodation  to  be  provided ; 
and  that  as  regards  the  differ- 


morris  is  near  to  Westport, 
where  there  is  competition  bv 
direct  steamer  to  Liverpool. 
A copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Com- 
pany was  se.it  to  the  complain- 


'he  Company  explained  that  the 
consignment  in  question  was 
handed  into  the  parcels  office  for 
conveyance  by  passenger  train, 
and  was  charged  at  the  ordinary 
parcels  rate  ; but  that  the  charge 

K goods  train  would  only  have 
n 9 d.  The  Company  added 
that,  as  some  misunderstanding 
had  occurred,  they  had  agreed  to 
reduce  the  charges  to  the  goods 
train  rate.  A copy  of  this  reply 
was  forwarded  to  the  complain- 
ants, from  whom  no  further 
communication  lias  been  re- 


sent by  goods  train  service  at 
lower  rates  than  the  rates  in 
force  for  perishable  merchandise 
carried  by  passenger  train,  and 
that  the  time  occupied  in 
transit,  which  appeared  to  be 


able,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  traffic  passed  over  the 
lines  of  three  Companies,  and 
was  carried  by  sea  as  wel!  as  by 
rail,  thus  involving  several 
transhipments.  Copies  of  the 
replies  were  forwarded  to  the 
complainants,  from  whom  i 


subject  w 


The  Company  supplied  particulars 
of  the  times  at  which  they  had 
received  and  delivered  the  traffic 
referred  to,  and  urged  that  there 
was  no  avoidable  delay  on  their 
part.  Copies  of  the  Company’s 
replies  were  forwarded  to  the 
complainant,  who,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  that  the  traffic 
was  carried  as  expeditiously  as 
it  might  have  been. 

The  Great  Northern  Company  were 
willing  to  make  reductions  in 
the  rates  complained  of,  but 
stated  that  they  could  not  get 
the  assent  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  to  such  reductions. 
The  latter  Company,  however, 
considered  that  the  present  scale 
of  rates  was  reasonable,  and 
that  the  traffic  from  Dundalk 
was  so  small  that  a reduction 
was  not  warranted.  Further 
correspondence  passed,  but  a 
settlement  was  not  effected, 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  refusing  to  make  any 
concession. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  stated,  in 
reply  to  a letter  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  the  goods  were 
handed  over  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany at  North  Wall  without 
any  loss  of  time.  The  London 
and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  however,  admitted,  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  consign- 
ments in  question,  that  a delav 
occrrred,  but  explained  that  i; 
was  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional quantity  of  fish  to  be 
forwarded  at  the  time,  nearly 
£,000  boxes  arrivin;  in  Dublin 
within  the  space  of  a few  hours. 
A copy  of  this  letter  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Boland,  from  whom  no 
further  communication  was  re- 

The  Board  of  Trade  communicated 
with  the  Railway  Company,  who 
explained  that  the  Londonderry 
rates  were  low  owing  to  the  ex- 
istence of  sea  competition. 
They  also  stated  that  the  rates 
complained  of  were  higher  than 
those  from  Londonderry  in  only 
two  cases,  f.e.,  to  Loughmeala 
and  Burtonport.  Further  cor- 
respondence took  place,  but  the 
Company  declined  to  make  any 
alteration  in  their  rates. 
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Carrying  Company. 


Nature  of  Complaint. 


Result  of  Inquiry. 


J.  Dunne,  Stra-  l Great  Northern  That  the  Company  decHne  to  re- 
bane.  (Ireland'.  fund  certain  overcharges  in  re- 

. | spect  of  increased  rates  charged 

; for  his  traffic,  although  they 

i had  intimated  that  if  a claim 
, were  submitted  to  them  by  the 
I complainant  they  were  pre- 

pared to  consider  it. 


Complaint  of  delay  in  delivery^of 

sent  to  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  to  Newport  Pagnell,  re- 
spectively. The  time  occupied 
in  transit  was,  in  the  first  case 
eight  days,  in  the  second  case 


The  Board  of  Trade  communicated 
with  the  Comp  any,  who  stated 
in  reply  that  thecomplainant  had 
failed  to  send  in  a proper  claim 
that  could  be  checked.  They 
added  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  complainant  had 
any  claim  against  them  under 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1894.  A copy  of  the  letter 
was  sent  to  complainant,  from 
whom  no  further  communication 
has  been  received. 

The  Board  communicated  with  the 
Company,  who  explained  that 
“ Isle  of  Wight  ” was  omitted 
in  the  address  given  on  the  con- 
signment note  handed  in  with 
the  first  consignment  referred  to 
on  the  8th  September.  The  Com- 
pany booked  the  traffic  to  Lon- 
don, not  having  through  rates 
to  Sandown,  and  handed  it  to 
the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company  at  Dublin  on 
the  9th  September.  The  latter 
Company,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
goods  at  Broad-street  Station, 
considering  the  address  insuf- 
ficient, sent  a message  by  train 
asking  for  better  particulars.  This 
message  was  received  on  the  14th 
September  by  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  Company,  who 
immediately  telegraphed  that 
the  goods  were  to  be  sent  to 
■ Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight.” 
The  goods  were  then  sent  on. 
With  regard  to  the  second  case, 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  replied  that  the  Great 
Western  Company  had  informed 
them  that  the  goods  which  were 
consigned  on  the  31st  August 
reached  New  Milford  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  September, 
and  were  sent  to  Gloucester  for 


Assistant 
Secretary, 
Railways  De- 
partment, 
Board  of 
Trade. 

Complaints 
received  by 
Board  of 
Trade. 


day,  b 


io  late  tc 


0 for- 


January~13,  1905,  Dublin  General  j Great  Southern 
Steam  Ship-  ) and  Western, 

ping  Company.  | Midland  Great 

Western. 


That  the  rate  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal  from  the  Great  Southern  ! 
and  Western  Company’s  Sta-  | 
tion  at  North  Wall  to  Athlone 
via  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  has  been  increased 
from  6s.  to  6s.  2d.  per  ton. 


ward  that  night.  The  goods 
were  forwarded  from  Gloucester 
by  the  first  through  service  next 
day  at  9.10  p.m.,  but  did  not 
reach  Banbury  until  the  5th 
September,  too  late  to  be  dealt 
with  that  day.  The  Great 
Western  Company  admitted 
that  the  transit  was  long,  but 
contended  that  for  such  a small 
consignment  as  2 qrs.  16  lbs.  it 
could  not  be  called  unreasonable. 
The  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Company  added  that  the 
consignment  was  handed  to  the 
London  and  North  Western 
Company  at  Banbury  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  and  was  delivered 
at  Newport  Pagnell  at  10.30  a.m. 
on  the  7th,  no  delay  occurring  on 
that  Company's  line.  These  ex- 
planations were  communicated 
to  the  complainant. 

t was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  that  the  coal  was  being 
sent  over  their  North  Wall  ex- 
tension. The  extra  charge  of  2f/. 
was  for  conveyance  to  theMidland 
Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany's yard,  and  had  previously 
been  charged  through  a 


After  considerable  correspondence 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Compnny;agreed  to  put 
into  operation  temporarily  cer- 
tain through  rates  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Kingsbridge.  T'-» 
complainants  expressed  • 


The  Great  Western  Railway  Co. 
stated  that  the  goods  were 
handed  to  the  Talf  Vale  Rail- 
way Co.  about.  4 p.m.  on  the 
11th,  and  that  no  delay-  occurred 
while  the  traffic  wa3  in  their 
charge.  The  Tail  Vale  Company 
stated  that  they  advised  the 
consignee  that  the  butter  had 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  but  that  it  was  not  taken 
arvay  till  the  afternoon.  They 
further  stated  that  the  con- 
signee had  been  interviewed, 
and  had  mentioned  that  he  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  delivery.  Copies  of 
the  Company  s replies  were  sent 
to  the  complainant,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied. 
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ComDlainant. 


1 Carrying  Oompan; 


Nature  of  Complaint. 


Result  of  Inquiry. 


Assistani 

Railways  De- 
partment, 
lioard  of 

Complaints 

li  oard  of 
Trade. 


The  Board  communicated  with  the 
Railway  Company,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  rate  of  3s.  1 id. 
was  correct  (apart  from  an  over- 
charge of  Id.,  which  had  been 
made  in  error),  as  the  jar  had 
been  booked  as  a parcel  to  the 
London  and  North  Western 
Company's  Station  at  North 
Wall,  Dubln,  and  then  booked 
forward  thence  to  destination. 
The  Company  pointed  out  that 
had  the  jar  been  booked  to  Lon- 
don, and  rebooked  thence  to 
* Lurgan,  the  total  charges  would 
only  have  been  2s.  81d.  A copy 
of  this  reply  was  sent  to  the  com- 
plainant, from  whom  no  further 
communication  was  received. 


June  30,  1905,  . 


| Great  Southern  Complaint  that  traders  were  put  to  j Ihe  ^Railway  Company^ 
and  Western.  | great  inconvenience  in  not  being  _’*s 
to  send  goods  from  Lim- 


erick to  Waterford  in  time  ti 
catch  the  night  boat  to  Milford, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Com- 
pany in  altering  the  time  for  I 
receiving  goods  from  2.15  p.m.  : 


plaining  that  goods  could  be  re- 
ceived at  Limerick  up  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  that  after  July  1st  the 
time  would  probably  be  ex- 
tended to  2 p.m.  A copy  of  this 
letter  was  sent  to  the  complain- 
ant, from  whom  no  further  com- 
munication was  received. 


; Complaining  of  the  charge  of  Is.  2d. 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
bag  of  coal  from  Cork  to  Cross- 


The  Company  explained  that  the 
coal  had  been  sent  by  request  by 
passenger  train,  and  had  conse- 
quently been  charged  at  parcels 
rate.  Had  it  been  sent  by  goods 
train  the  charge  would  have 
" ’ The  Company’s  ex- 


August  18,  1905, 


■ | Great  Southern 
and  Western, 
Midland  Great 
Western. 


Complaining  of  the  absence  of 
through  rates  for  the  convey- 
ance of  eggs  from  Ballinrobe  to 
English  and  Scotch  Stations  via 
Claremorris  and  Waterford. 


In  reply  to  a communication  from 
the  Board  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company 
replied  that  they  were  prepared 
to  agree  to  a reasonable  system 
of  through  rates.  Subsequently 
a letter  was  received  from  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Com- 
pany stating  that  the  application 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  com- 
plaint, however,  was  renewed. 
Further  correspondence  took 
place,  and  ultimately  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway 
Company  inform!  d the  Board 
that  they  had  been  able  to  satis- 
fy the  complainant.  The  com- 
plaint, was,  however,  again  re- 
opened, and  the  Board  are  in 
communication  with  the  Com- 
pany in  the  matter. 


July  IS,  1906,  ..  m.  MDonnel'i,  London  & North  Complaint  of  delay  in  the  convey-  The  Company  said,  that  as  the  traffic 
i Leigh.  | Western.  i ance  of  eggs  from  Claremorris  h“‘,n  or,  me  re- 

| and  Cork  to  Leigh,  and  of  the 
; refusal  of  the  Company  to  com- 
pensate him  for  either  damage 


ate  they.liad 

_o  admit  the 

complainant’s  claim  for  compen- 


sation. The  delay  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  packages 
were  not  separately  addressed, 
but  were  sent  under  brand  and 


August  8,  1906,  | Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Cork  and  Muskerry  I That  the  Company  decline  to  open  The  Board  communicated  with  the 

Ltd.,  King-st.,  Light.  I a weekly  account  with  complain-  Company.  Subsequently  the 

Pork  i ant-  Board  were  informed  by  the 

I complainants  that  a satisfactory 

j arrangement  had  been  come  to. 


. G.  Keane,  the  j Great  Southern  ! That  a sufficient  supply  of  trucks  J The  Board 
Secretary,  Fairs  and  Western.  was  not  provided  on  the  oe-  1 
and  Markets,  , casion  of  the  pig  fairs  in  August 

Abbeyfeale  (per  , and  September  at  Abbeyfeale, 


„ . .lunicated  with  the 

Company,  who  replied  that  nine 
waggons  were  despatched  from 
the  fair  by  2.5  p.m.  on  the  day  of 
the  August  fair,  and  the  whole  of 
-the  fair  cleared  by  4.15  p.m. 
They  added  that  the  output  this 
year  exceeded  that  of  last  year. 
Owing  to  the  establishment  of 
weekly  markets,  the  monthly 
fairs  had  fallen  off  but  the  Com- 
pany contended  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  foresee  that 
any  increase  would  take  place  at 
Abbeyfeale.  As  regards  the 
September  market,  the  Com- 
pany denied  that  there  had  been 
any  shortage  cf  trucks. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


4657.  Now  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  light  railways  constructed  under  Orders 
in  Council  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  have 
had  a good  deal  of  evidence  upon  them.  First  of  all, 
in  the  case  of  a line  of  this  character  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  the  usual  powers  of  inspection,  the  same 
as  if  it  was  an  ordinary  railway? — Yes,  they  have. 

4658.  Do  they  exercise  those  powers? — Yes,  always. 

4659.  What  are  the  two  sections  to  which  you  wish 
to  draw  our  attention — two  sections  of  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Acts,  1860  to  1896  ?— Yes,  they  relate  to  the 
several  powers  given  in  various  authorising  Orders  in 
Council  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  inquiries  into 
alleged  default  in  the  completion  or  working  or  main- 
tenance of  railways.  Copies  of  the  two  sections  in  the 
form  usually  adopted  I will  hand  in.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  of  them  enables  the  Board  “if  they  think 
fit  ” to  appoint  officers  to  enquire  into  written  repre- 
sentations as  to  defaults  of  the  nature  mentioned 
made  by  (a.)  the  Grand  Jury  (now  County  Council), 
(6.)  twenty  ratepayers  of  the  guaranteeing  area,  or 
(c.)  the  County  Surveyor.  (The  reference  to  the 
County  Surveyor  is  not,  however,  included  in  every 
Order).  If  as'  a result  of  such  an  enquiry  a default  is 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Board  may  certify  accordingly,  and  promoters  are  re- 
quired “ to  make  good  such  default  in  the  manner  and 
within  the  time  specified  in  such  certificate.” 

4660.  What  is  the  second  section  that  you  wish  to 
refer  to? — The  second  of  the  Sections  provides  that 
upon  the  receipt  of  a report  froni  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  a certificate  issued  by  them  has  not  been  complied 
■with,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct  the  Grand  Jury 
to  appoint  a Committee  of  Management  to  manage, 
work,  and  maintain  the  undertaking. 

4.761.  Now,  has  any  report  ever  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  connection  with  those  two  Sections? 
— No  report  of  the  latter  kind  has  been  made,  and 
only  in  three  cases  have  the  Board  been  requested  to 
exercise  their  powers  of  inquiry.  (1.)  In  1887  as  re- 
gards the  Schull  and  Skxbbereen  Tramway  and  Light 
Railway.  In  May,  1887,  a representation  was  re- 
ceived under  Section  45  of  the  authorising  Order  of 
3885  from  the  requisite  number  of  ratepayers  to  the 
effect  that  all  tiaffic  on  the  line  had  completely  ceased 
since  the  6th  of  the  previous  month  owing  to  the  loco- 
motives having  become  unworkable  in  consequence  of 
leaky  boilers,  etc.  The  Board  were  asked  to  take  steps 
to  cause  the  line  to  be  re-opened,  and  they  decided  to 
direct  a formal  inquiry  under  the  section.  Major- 
General  Hutchinson,  an  Inspecting  Officer  of  Rail- 
ways, was  appointed  to  hold  this  Inquiry,  and,  having 
done  so,  he  made  a report  to  the  Department  in  June, 
1887,  stating  what  repairs  would  be  necessary  to  the 
engines,  etc.,  before  traffic  could  safely  be  resumed. 
Subsequently  in  July,  1887,  the  Board  of  Trade  issued 
a certificate  to  the  company  owning  the  light  railway 
(the  West  Carbery  Tramways  and  Light  Railway  Com- 
pany) stating  that  it  had  been  proved  to  their  satis- 
faction that  default  had  been  made  in  the  working  and 
maintaining  of  the  line,  and  requiring  the  company  to 
make  such  default  good.  This  the  company  ultimately 
did,  and  the  line  was  re-opened  in  January,  1888.  The 
second  inquiry  was  in  1893  as  regards  the  Tralee  and 
Dingle  Light  Railway.  In  March,  1893,  a represen- 
tation was  made  by  a large  number  of  ratepayers, 
under  Section  46  of  the  Authorising  Order  of  1888, 
with  regard  to  numerous  alleged  defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  line,  more  especially  as  regards  the  train 
service.  General  Hutchinson  was  appointed  to  hold 
an  inquiry  and  reported  in  April,  1893,  making 
various  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  facili- 
ties for  traffic,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, etc.  The  Report  was  presented  to  Parliament 
(C.  7074),  but  no  certificate  was  in  this  case  issued 
under  the  Section.  Correspondence  passed  . between 
the  Department  and  the  Railway  Company,  however, 
and  eventually  the  company  carried  out  certain  of 
General  Hutchinson’s  recommendations,  making  an 
apparently  ( satisfactory  re-arrangement  of  the  train 
service. 

4662.  Then,  what  was  the  third? — The  third  was  in 
1905  as  regards  the  Letterkenny  to  Burtonport  Exten- 
sion Railway.  In  August,  1905,  a representation  from 
the  requisite  number  of  ratepayers  was  made  under 
section  24  of  the  Authorising  Order  of  1898  as  to  the 
frequent  breakdowns  and  delays  that  had  occurred  on 
this  line,  and  the  Board  were  asked  to  enquire  into  the 
working  of  the  railway  by  the  Londonderry  and  Lough 
o willy  Railway  Company,  as  regards  train  service, 
the  condition  of  the  engines  used,  and  the  qualifica- 
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tions  of  drivers.  A great  deal  of  correspondence  sub- 
sequently passed  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  (1.) 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  and 
(2.)  the  Railway  Company  on  the  points  raised  by  the 
Memorialists,  and  the  Board  were  prepared  to  hold 
an  enquiry,  but  were  eventually  informed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  March,  1906,  that  the  line  had  been 
worked  satisfactorily  for  some  time  past.  The  Board 
then  acquainted  the  Petitioning  Ratepayers  that  they 
had  received  this  information  from  the  Commissioners, 
and  intimated  that  they  accordingly  proposed  to  defer 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  for  the  present. 

4663.  You  have  1 eard  nothing  since  ? — We  have 
heard  nothing  since.  [Witness  hands  in  the  follow- 
ing documents ]: — ■ 

CLAUSES  INSERTED  IN  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL 
AUTHORISING  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  TINDER 
THE  TRAMWAYS  (IRELAND)  ACTS,  1860- 
1896. 

I. 

Inquiry  as  to  Default  of  Completion,  Working,  or 
Maintenance. 

In  any  case  where  it  is  represented  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  Grand  Jury,  or  by  twenty 
ratepayers  of  the  guaranteeing  area  whim  is  or  which 
may  become  liable  to  any  payments  on  account  of 
any  Baronial  Guarantee  given  in  respect  of  the  Rail- 
way, or  by  the  County  Surveyor  that  the  promoters 
have  made  any  default  in  the  completion,  woiking, 
or  maintaining  of  the  line,  the  Board  of  Trade  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  direct  an  inquiry  by  an  officer  to 
be  appointed  by  said  Board,  such  inquiry  to  be  con- 
ducted in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  'Trade  may 
order,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  certify  that  the 
default  mentioned  in  such  representation  has  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Board,  the 
promoters  shall  make  good  such  default  in  the  manner 
and  within  the  time  specified  in  such  certificate. 

II. 

Committee  of  Management. 

If  at  any  time  the  Board  of  Trade  Report  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  Promoters  have  failed  to 
comply  with  a certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
issued  by  the  Board  under  this  Order,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may  direct  the  Grand  Jury  to  appoint 
a Committee  of  Management  to  manage  and  werk 
and  maintain  the  undertaking. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

4664.  I think  you  oniy  joined  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1901?— I did. 

4665.  And  with  reference  to  the  procedure  under 
the  Conciliation  Clause,  you  found  it  already  there  ? 
—I  did. 

4666.  The  subject  of  the  clause  is  not  only  un- 
reasonable rates  and  unfair  charges,  but  it  is 
generally  treating  a person  in  an  unreasonable  or 
oppressive  manner  ? — Yes. 

4667.  Now,  as  far  as  I know  the  procedure,  it  has 
always  been,  first  by  way  of  correspondence,  the 
Board  of  Trade  acting  as  a go-between,  and  each 
party  seeing  the  other’s  case,  and  then  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  Board  of  Trade  offices? — Yes.  Unless 
an  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  by  correspondence. 

4668.  You  have,  yourself,  presided  at  the  meetings 
between  the  parties  here,  I think,  usually  ? — Generally, 
yes. 

4669.  Or  sometimes  the  Permanent  Secretary  has  ? 
— Yes. 

4670.  And  that  is  a private  meeting  ? — Yes ; I 
suppose  it  may  be  called  a private  meeting.  There 
are  no  reporters  present. 

4671.  Has  the  question  ever  been  raised? — I do 
not  think  it  has. 

4672.  I think  these  meetings  have  always  been 
held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  offices — you  have  never 
perambulated  ? — No  ; in  my  experience  the  meetings 
have  always  been  held  at  the  Board  of  Trade  offices. 

4673.  If  has  always  been  conducted  by  an  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  you  never  have,  in  fact, 
availed  yourself  of  the  power  given  to  you  by  the  Act, 
to  appoint  another  competent  person? — No,  we  have 
not. 

4674.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  your  recol- 
lection that  this  clause  was  derived  from  an  American 
precedent  by  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Mundella? — No,  I know  nothing  about 
the  history  of  the  clause. 

U 


Dec.  14,  1908. 


Sir  Herbeit 
JeKyll, 


Secretary 
Railways 
Department, 
Board  of  Trade 


Clauses  insert- 
ed  in  Orders  in 
Council. 


Procedure 
under  Concilia- 
tion Clause 
of  Act,  1888. 
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Assistant  . . 

Secretary 
Railways 
Department, 
Baud' of  Trade 

contrasted  with 
British. 


Proposed 
substitute 
Department 
Agriculture 
concilia  tioi 
authority  i 
Irish  cases. 


4675.  I believe,  that  is  on  record’.  Has  your  atten- 
tion ever  teen  directed  to  the  difference  of  the  Ameri- 
can practice  with  regard  to  the  complaints  of  traders  ? 
—No. 

4676.  If  I may  direct  your  attention  to  it,  I should 
very  much  like  to  get  your  view,  as  you  have  had 
more  experience  than  anybody  else  in  the  matter,  in 
Massachussets  (I  happen  to  have  teen  often  present 
at  the  proceedings),  the  proceedings  are  public,  there 
are  large  audiences  there,  the  proceedings  are  fairly 
fully  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  if  the  Com- 
missioners express  an  opinion,  for  example,  that  the 
railway  company  is  treating  a member  of  the  public 
in  an  oppressive  manner,  the  newspapers  write  lead-' 
ing  articles  on  the  railway  company  the  next  morn- 
ing. Your  report  is  made  to  Parliament  at  long 
intervals,  is  it  not? — Every  two  years. 

4677.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  it 
would  give  whoever  exercised  these  powers  more 
power  if  the  proceedings  were  made  public,  and  the 
railway  companies  had  to  take  the  unpopularity  which 
would  ensue  if  it  were  shown  that,  in  your  opinipn,'. 
or  in  the  reporting  officer’s  opinion,  their  action  was 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  ? — I think  it  would  en- 
tirely alter  the  character  of  the  proceedings,  and  it 
would  not  be  a pleasant  duty,  for  whoever  had  to' 
preside  over  these  meetings,  to  have  ' to  express  an 
opinion,  sometimes,  perhaps,  adverse,  upon  the  be- 
haviour and  attitude  of  one  of  the  parties. 

4678.  That  is  what  a Judge  has  to  do,  clearly? — 
But  that  is  a different  thing  ; that  is  legal  proce- 
dure. 

4679.  That  might,  of  course,  be  an  argument 
against  asking  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade—more 
especially  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade — to 
do  it,  but  - not  an  argument  against  appointing  a 
third  party  to  do  it?— At  (‘resent  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  meetings  is  to  afford  the  parties  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  face  to  face  across  the  table, 
and  having  an  amicable  discussion. 

4680.  And  of  course  the  decision  ? — There  is  no  de- 
cision. 

4681.  Well,  the  opinion  expressed  on  the  particular 
case  in  the  nature  of  things  can  have  no  effect  on 
other  cases  ? — Unless  other  traders  hear  of  it. 

4682.  But  your  procedure  does  not  tend  to  give  it 
a general  effect? — Certainly  not. 

4683.  And  you  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  pro- 
cedures ? — That  is  a question  of  policy.  It  is  a large 
question. 

4684.  You  said  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
having  through  rates  lower  than  the  sum  of  the 
local  rates? — No. 

4685.  That  does  not,  of  course,  commit  you  to 
necessarily  approving  the  present  differences  between 
them  ? — I express  no  opinion  upon  that. 

4686.  It  is  only  the  general  question  ? — Quite  so. 

4687.  You  would  expect  them  to  be  lower — what 
I mean,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  undue  prefer- 
ence ? — That  is  another  question  altogether. 

4688.  On  which,  neither  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission, nor  as  sitting  under  the  Clause,  you  wish  to 
express  an  opinion,  you  leave  that  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners  ? — Quite  so. 

4689.  One  other  question  on  that  subject.  You 
suggested  the  possibility  of  putting  in  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

4690.  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  their  own 
ot  Act,  have  power  to  act  as  prosecutors  ? — Yes,  they 
°*  can  take  a case  to  the  Commissioners. 

4691.  Would  it,  in  your  view,  be  an  advantage  if, 
first  of  all,  they  expressed  their  opinion,  and,  secondly, 
if  they  had  the  power  of  acting  as  prosecutor  1—1  do 
not  agree  that  they  should  express  an  opinion. 

4692.  I thought  your  view  was  that  they  act  as 
conciliation  authority? — As  conciliation  authority, 
but  without  expressing  an  opinion  ; simply  presiding 
and  affording  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  meeting. 

4693.  But  they  express  an  opinion  to  the  parties? 
— They  endeavour  to  bring  them  together,  but  they 
do  not  express  an  opinion  in  the  sense  of  giving 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  case. 

. 4694.  Not  a binding  judgment,  but  they  do  say  to 
the  trader,  “You  have  got  all  you  ought  to  get,” 
or,  to  the  railway  company,  “You  ought  to  give 
more.” 

Chairman. — Have  you  been  before  this  tribunal, 
Mr.  Acworth  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Yes,  I have  had  that  pleasure. 


; Chairman..—- Und'er  the  CkmC-iliatidh  ■ Clause? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Under  the  Cbnciliition  Clause.  • 

Chairman.— Not  as  counsel?  : ' 1 

Mr.  Acworth. — Yes.  ■ 

Chairman. — Then  it  is  an  open  coUrt. 

4695.  Mr.  Acworth  (to  witness).—- Could  you  really 
expect  the  railway  companies  to  give'their  defence  to 
the  people  who  might  subsequently  be- prosecu  tors  ? — 
Well,  that  is  a matter  of  detail. 

4696.  I really  took  it  that  that  was  merely  sugr 
gested  ? — It  was  a - suggestion  thrown  out  first  to 
meet  this ' difficulty,  that , in  Ireland  the  con- 
ciliation procedure  is  shorn  of  what  we  consider  a 
valuable  element,  that  is  the  opportunity  given  to 
the  trader  to  come  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  meet 
the  company.  I say  it  would  put  him  on  a par 
with  the  traders  in  this  country  ’if  some  facilities- 
were  given  t-o  hold  these  meetings  in  Ireland,  and 
the  powers  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade'  under  Section 
31  transferred,  as  regards  Irish  cases,  to  some- 
authority  in  Ireland  competent  to  hold  these  meet- 
ings- 

4697.  Could  it  not  be  met  under  the.  existing  clause. 
— to  appoint  a competent  person? — The  objection  to- 
that,  I think,  is  this — that  if  these  Irish  cases  are 
to  be  dealt  with  in  Ireland  the  whole  of  them  should 
be  dealt  with  in  Ireland.  It  should  not  be  open 
to-  a trader  either  to  have  Iris  case  heard  in  Ireland, 
or,  if  he  prefers  it,  to  come  over  and  have  it 
heard  in  London.  That  would  be  giving  a sort  of 
appeal  from  one  authority  to  the  other.  So  that  the 
view  of  the  Department  is,  that  if  any  transfer  takes 
place  it  should  be  a complete  transfer  of  the  whole; 
of  the  cases  to  Ireland. 

4698.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  your  ap- 
pointing a competent  person  in  any  case  where  it 
was  desirable  to  hold  -a  hearing  in  Ireland,  ii  you 
thought  fit  to  do  so?— I suppose  it  is  competent  for 
us  to  do  it  under  the  Act. 

4699.  The  Treasury,  of  course,  is  the  paying 
authority,  and  you  would  have  to  go  to  the  Treasury  ? 
— Paying  for  what? 

4700.  Paying  for  the  services  of  a competent  per- 
son ? — We  have  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter  at  all. 

4701.  Just  one  other  thing  -about  those  two  sections. 
Do  I understand  that  your  view  of  - the  meaning  of 
“working”  (I  suppose  it  must  be  from  the  report 
you  mentioned),  is  that  Colonel  Hutchinson  dealt  with 
the  working  of  trains? — Yes.  I can  give  you  his 
report. 

4702.  That  would  probably  answer  my  question, 
that  “working”  is  regarded  -as  including  the  services 
given  on  the  line  from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
convenience,  and  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  safety.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to  get? 
— I do  not  quite'  follow  your  point.  1 

4703.  I did  not  know  whether  you  had  held  that 
“working”  meant  working  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  convenience  as  well  as  working  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  safety.  I daresay  the 
published  report  would  show  what  he  did  deal  with  ? 
— I am  not  a lawyer,  and  I am  not  prepared  to 
construe  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

4704.  T do  not  ask  what  it  ought  to  have  meant, 
but  how  have  you  interpreted  it  in  practice— in  the 
larger  sense?— Yes,  in  the  larger  sense. 

4705.  There  is  no  case  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  appointed  a Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  is  there? — No. 

4706.  Would  that  be,  in  your  view/  an  expert  and 
competent  body  to  manage  -a  railway? — I should 
hardly  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinax,!.. 

4707.  The  system  which  you  have  at  present  of  dis- 
cussing these  complaints  has  the  great  advantage,  has- 
it  not,  of  giving  extreme  freedom  of  discussion  ?— It- 
has. 

4708.  The  two  parties  get  to  know  one  another 
better,  and  the  difficulties  can  be  wiped  away  with 
great  facility,  which  might  not  be  the  case  in  the 
event  of  -a  public  discussion  ? — Very  often. 

4709.  It  has  been  very  successful,  has  it  not? — Yes. 
Perhaps  I might  give  the  number  of  cases.  I think 
Mr.  Acworth  would  be  interested  in  this.  I have 
given  the  number  of  Irish  cases  that  have  been 
brought  under  the  section  since  1902.  The  cor- 
responding number  of  English  cases  has  teen  373,  and 
of  Scotch  cases  twenty-six  in  the  same  time. 
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471.0.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  does  seem  ' to  show  that  nothing  chines  of  them,  and  then  the  local  people  com-  j)ec,  if  igftj 
distance  -affects'" ‘it.  Scotch  people  naturally  do  not  plain  to.  you.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  — 
come  to  England  much;  or  "Irish  people,— No.  wrong,  and  to  imply  something  not  wholly  satis-  Sir  Herbert 

4711.  Chairman— -Scotch,  26  ; Irish,  27  ; they  are  factory  in  the  working  of  that  public  body  in  Ireland.  Jekyll, 

about  the  same.  However,  I do  not  wish  to  press  the  point.  Then,  k.c.m.g., 

with  regard  to  the  suggestion  you  make  as  to  the  gS Sgt?n 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.  conciliation  powers  being  transferred,  so  to  speak,  to  De_ 

the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Ireland,  under  Section  partment, 

4711a.  I think  you . said  it  was  customary  to  have  a 17  of  the  Act  they  practically  have  all  those  powers,  Board  of’"' 
roundtable  conference?— Well,  we  do  not  invite  them.  arid  that  was  shown  in  evidence  given  before  us  in  Trade. 

4712.  I understood  you  to  say  that  one  drawback  Ireland  by  Mr.  Cantrell,  a representative  of  the  De- 

was  that  the  ^people  living  in  Ireland  could  not  partment  ?—  Of  their  own  Act.  Department  of 

appear  and  have  a conference  ? — We  invite  the  traders  4719.  Yes? — Have  they  conciliation  powers?  Agricu'ture's  • 

in  England,  but  we  do  not,  as  a rule,  invite  traders  4720.  They  have  not,  but  he  refers  here  to  the  powers  under 

in  Ireland  to  come  over  to  London— we  know  they  procedure  of  the  Department ; when  complaint  is  the  Act  of 

would  not  come.  made  to  them  they  inquire  into  it  and  try  to  bring  1899. 

4713.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  reference  .to.  the  about  a settlement  by  correspondence  and  otherwise? 
twenty-seven  Irish  complaints,  have  any  of  the  traders  — Not  by  meetings  ? 

taken  any  part  in  these  discussions  you  refer  to?  4721.  Yes,  in  some  cases.  They  do  not  interfere 
Have  any  representatives  of  -the  traders  ever  come  unless  it  is  a cash  of  general  public  importance,  and 
forward  and  asked  to  sit  and  discuss  the  ques-  I take  it  that  in  the  case  , of  English  complaints 
tions? — No.  Well,  in  one  case  we  did  offer  a one  individual  trader  may  not  be  very  important, 
meeting.  That  was  on  a complaint  made  on  the  but  he  might  appear  before  you  in  a conciliation 
16th  March,  1903 — The  Dublin  North  City  Mill-  case? — That  is  so. 

ing  Company,  Limited,  versus  the  Great  Northern  4722.  So  that  perhaps  in  that  way  it  might  be 
■of  Ireland  and  the  Midland  Great  Western.  That  desirable,  but  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  general  com- 
was  a complaint  of  through  rates,  and  we  endeavoured  plaints,  they  have  at  present  all  the  powers  you 
to  arrange  a meeting  between  the  parties,  but  the  suggest.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I should 
traders  would  not  come.  like  to  ask,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  that  corn- 

4714.  I suppose  the  objections,  on  account  of  dis-  plaint  about  butter.  I see  there  were  two,  instances, 

tance  and  expense  were  a sufficient  reason.  The  orie  with  regard  to  a consignment  sent  to  the  Isle 
powers  you  have  under  the  two  sections  to  which  of  Wight,  and  the  other  with  regard  to  a consign- 
you  have  made  reference  are  very  similar,  are  they  ment  sent  to  Devonshire.  With  regard  to  the  Isle 
not,  to  the  powers  which  the  Board  of  Works  in  of  Wight  consignment,  I think  the  explanation  quite 
Ireland  have  under  the  Act  of  1896.  They  have  satisfactory — that  “Isle  of  Wight”  was  not  put  on 
power  in  case  of  complaint,  or  even  where  they  have  the  address,  and  a good  deal  of  delay  was  incurred 
reason  to  think  a line  is  not  being  properly  worked,  in  consequence.  But  with  regard  to  . the  Devonshire 
to  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  can  appoint  one  it  certainly  seems,  reading  over  the  correspond - 
A manager  to  do  exactly  what  you  do  under  these  ence  which  passed,  a most  extraordinary  thing  that 
two  sections? — I am  afraid  I am  not  sufficiently  a consignment  of  butter,  whioh  was  properly  ad- 
familiar  with  the  sections.  I would  prefer  the  Board  dressed,  delivered,  and  so  on,  should  have  taken 
of  Works  to  -answer  that  question.  practically  six  days  going  from  Milford  to  Newport 

Mr.  Stevenson. — Yes,  that  is  so.  Pagnell.  I see  the  correspondence  is  here.  You 

4715.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Does  it  not  occur  simply  reported,  and  sent  on  the  correspondence  to 
to  you  in  that  respect  you  are  probably  doing  the  parties.  There  the  matter  ended? — Newport 
work  which  ought  to  be  better  done,  presumably  by  Pagnell  is  in  Buckinghamshire. 

the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland.  They  have  4723.  At  any  rate  it  took  six  days? — It  was  con- 

practicaliy  the  same  powers  as  you  have  under  those  signed  by  goods  train. 

two  sections  ? — The  only  explanation  I can  give  is  that  4724.  In  the  first  instance  ? — Yes. 

possibly  the  Board  of  Works  might  be  concerned  to  4725.  It  arrived  at  Milford,  at  any  rate,  on  the 

such  a degree  that  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  1st  June  ? — There  was  no  delay  Up  to  Milford.  The 

exercise  the  powers.  delay  took  place  after.  There  were  several  trans- 

4716.  That  leads  me  to  this — that,  having  regard  to  shipments,  and  it  might  be  delayed  at  two  or  three 
these  two  complaints  from  Letterkenny  and  Burton-  points. 

port  to  which  you  referred,  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  4726.  You  consider  that  the  delay  was  not  un- 
in 1902,  1903,  and  1904-5  had  these  complaints  before  reasonable  then  ?— It  was  certainly  a long  delay, 
them,  and,  they  apparently  not  having  given  satisfac-  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  it  might  not  have  been 
tion.  to  the  ratepayers  or  to  the  complaining  parties,  justified. 

an  appeal  was  made  to  you  over  the  head  of  the  Board  4727.  Mr.  Acworth. — I see  there  is  a difference  n._ 
of  Works.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  so,  from  vour  between  the  powers  under  the  two  sections.  If  you  D '^nce  ,m 
■evidence  ? — Yes.  report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  appoints  a Com-  the  two1""  W 

4717.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  there  is  mittee  of  Management  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  if  sections  of  the 

any  want  of  confidence,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  report  he  appoints  a receiver  or  Tramways' 

the  Irish  looal  bodies  in  the  Board  of  Works,  -and  manager  of  the  undertaking  for  such  time  and  with-  (Ireland)  Aits, 

that  they  do  as  a matter  of  fact  appeal  to  the  Board  such  powers  as  may  be  specified  in  the  Order  ? — 

of  Trade  in  -London  when  they  find  they  cannot  get  Yes. 

satisfaction  from  their  own  local  governing  body?—  4728.  If  the  Board  of  Trade  report  then  the  power 
No.  In  this  particular  case— the  Letterkenny — the  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  appoint  a Committee 
Board  of  Works  themselves  were  so  much  involved  in  of  Management  out  of  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Lord 
the  whole  dispute,  practically  j being  parties,  to  the  Lieutenant  having  heard  all  the  persons  interested 
dispute,  that  they  could  not  very  well  hold  an  in-  proceeds  to  make  an  Order  appointing  a manager 

quiry  and  sit  in  judgment  on  themselves,  as  it  were.  and  receiver  of  the  undertaking,  who  is  specified  in 

4718.  It  seems  to  me,  you  have  here  a public  the  Order.  I believe  neither  power  has  ever  been 

body  in  Ireland  entrusted  with  dealing  with  these  used,  is  that  so? — I do  not  think  so. 
complaints,  and  given  very  drastic  powers  under  Chairman. — As  the  Commission  have  a meeting5 

certain  circumstances;  that  in  this  particular  in-  amongst  themselves,  and  it  is  now  nearly  luncheon 
Stance,  in  two  successive  years  they  refer  to  it,  and  time,  I think  we  had  better  adjourn  and  meet  again 
■say  they  have  made  representations ; apparently  at  half-past  two. 

Adjourned:  until  2.30  o’clock. 


On  resuming, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  A.  Yorke,  c.b.,  r.e.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


Lieut.-Col. 


^4729.  You  are,  , as  we  all  know,  the  Chief  Inspectine 
Umcer  of  Railways  connected  with  the  Board  ■ of 

trade  ?—Y^s.; 

4729a.  I think  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
"e  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this  Commis- 


sion with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  ?BApYor*e 
of. Trade- for  railways  in  Ireland ?— That  is  so.  - A- f 

4730.  Many  statements  have  been  made  with  refer-  in„  officer^f 
ence  to  the  excessive  cost  of  the  requirements  of  the  Railwavs, 
Board  of  Trade,  and  I think  you  are  prepared  to  give  Board  of’ 

U 2 Trade. 
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Requirements 
of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 


Single  line 
■working. 


us  the  benefit  of  your  experience  to  show  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  those  expenses  need  not  be  of  an 
excessive  character  ? — That  is  what  I hope  to  be  able 
to  put  before  your  Commission. 

4731.  There  are  certain  printed  regulations,  are 
there  not.  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade? — Yes,  I have  some  copies  of  the  printed  re- 
quirements before  me  at  the  present  moment.  If  you 
would  like  to  have  some  copies  I shall  be  glad  to  hand 
them  in.  I have  three  or  four  copies  with  me. 
(Handed  in). 

4732.  These  requirements  relate  to  the  signalling 
and  the  working  of  single  lines  ? — Among  other  things. 

4733.  I mean  among  other  things  ? — Yes.  They 

refer  generally  to  the  opening  of  new  railways  of  all 
descriptions. 

4734.  But  the  evidence  before  this  Commission  was 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  working  of  single 
lines  in  Ireland? — So  I gathered. 

4735.  W ill  you  kindly  tell  us,  in  your  own  language, 
what  are  the  requirements  of  a single  line  worked  by 
one  engine  only? — The  requirements  in  regard  to 
single  lines  will  be  found  on  page  five  of  those  printed 
requirements.  As  regards  single  lines  worked  by  one 
engine  only  or  two  engines  coupled  together,  which 
we  treat  and  regard  as  one  engine,  the  regulation  is  as 
follows: — Signals  may  be  dispensed  with  on  single 
lines  under  the  following  conditions: — (a.)  At  all 
stations  and  siding  connections  upon  a line  worked  by 
one  engine  only  (or  two  engines  coupled  together) 
carrying  a staff,  and  when  all  points  are  locked  by 
such  staff.  The  train  staff  referred  to  in  that  regula- 
tion, I might  be  permitted  to  mention,  is  merely  a 
piece  of  wood,  with  the  section  to  which  it  belongs 
written  or  painted  upon  it.  The  object  of  making  the 
engine  carry  the  staff  is  merely  to  ensure  that  no  other 
engine  should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  that  section, 
there  being  only  one  staff  for  a section,  and  as  every 
engine  that  enters  upon  the  section  must  carry  that 
staff,  the  fact  of  carrying  the  staff  ensures  that  no 
second  engine  shall  be  upon  a single  line.  Under 
those  conditions  no  signals  whatever  are  required  and 
no  block  telegraph. 

4736.  But  if  the  traffic  upon  any  particular  railway 
is  of  such  a character  as  to  require  more  than  one 
engine  to  work  it,  then,  of  course,  there  are  regulations 
with  reference  to  that? — When  the  condition  arises, 
that  the  traffic  is  such  that  more  than  one 
engine  or  train  is  required  to. conduct  it,  a certain 
amount  of  signalling  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  engines  or  trains  from  coming  into  collision  with 
each  other,  or  approaching  too  near  to  each  vjther. 
Signals  alone  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  the  officials  controlling  the  movement 
of  any  one  of  those  trains  or  engines  to  know  where 
the  other  trains  or  engines  which  are  authorised  upon 
that  line,  may  be;  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  any 
telegraphic  communication  of  that  sort,  it  might  arise 
that  two  engines  or  two  trains  were  permitted  to  enter 
one  section  at  the  same  time,  and  there  would  be  a 
risk  of  a collision. 

4737.  Then,  it  really  becomes  necessary,  under  those 
circumstances  to  provide  telegraphic  communication 
between  stations  ? — That  is  what  we  hold  at  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

4738.  On  lines  where  the  traffic  is,  we  will  say, 
pretty  heavy,  it  is  usual,  of  course,  we  know  to  have 
some  form  of  block  signal,  or  electric  staff,  or  tablet 
instrument  for  that  purpose,  but  on  light  railways  of 
small  traffic  you  have  always  been  satisfied,  I believe, 
with  the  simple  single  needle-speaking  instrument?— 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  extending  over  the  last 
fifteen  years,  I think  I may  say  that  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  on  light  railways  or  rail- 
ways of  small  traffic,  been  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  single  needle  telegraph  instrument  or 
a telephone  for  block  purposes.  I may  say  that  I 
myself  have  on  several  occasions  recommended  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  sanction  the  opening  of  railways 
equipped  in  that  way,  and  I have,  in  fact,  gone  so  far 
as  to  advise  officers  of  such  light  railways  to  make 
use  of  a telephone  in  preference  to  anything  more  ex- 
pensive. 

4739.  In  other  words,  you  have  never  laid  down  any 
regulations  to  unnecessarily  increase  expense,  but 
rather  you  have  made  suggestions  to  show  how  ex- 
penses could  be  decreased  ? — That  has  always  been  our 
endeavour  and  our  wish— I am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


4740.  Always  having  regard,  of  course,  to  the  safety 
of  the  public  ? — That  is  so.  I may  mention  one  rail- 
way worked  by  the  telephone,  that  is  the  Rother  Val- 
ley Railway,  which  connects  with  the  South-Eastern 
at  Rotherbridge. 

4741.  That  railway  has  another  name  now  ; it  is 
now  the  Mid-Sussex  Light  Railway,  I believe? — I 
think  you  are  right. 

4742.  And  that  railway  is  worked,  as  you  say,  by 
telephone  ? — It  was  when  I inspected  and  passed  it. 
I recommended  them  to  adopt  the  telephone,  and  they 
did  adopt  the  telephone  right  through. 

4743.  It  was  brought  under  our  notice  in  Dublin 
that  an  elaborate  block  system  had  been  forced  upon 
one  of  the  Irish  railways ; do  you  know  anything 
about  that? — No,  I have  never  heard  any  reference  of 
that  fact  before  I read  it  in  the  evidence  that  was 
given  before  the  present  Railway  Commission.  I don’t 
quite  know  what  was  meant  by  an  elaborate  block 
system,  because  there  is  only  one  block  system,  and 
that  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  a proper  in- 
terval of  space  between  two  trains  so  as  to  prevent 
them  coming  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  word 
“ elaborate”  may,  in  that  instance,  have  been  intended 
to  refer  to  the  instruments  that  were  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  the  block  system. 

4744  I do  not  think  you  attach  much  importance 
to  whether  the  information  was  got  by  a block  instru- 
ment or  by  telegraph  or  by  telephone  speaking  instru- 
ment— you  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to 
that? — Not  any  very  great  importance  in  the  case  of 
light  railways.  The  reason  why,  on  railways  of  a 
more  important  description,  we  ask  for  a special  block 
instrument  is  that  the  special  block  instrument  gives  a. 
visible  indication  to  the  signal  man  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  lines  on  either  side  of  his  signal  box,  and, 
therefore,  comes  as  a reminder  to  him  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  any  trains  which  are  approaching  him ; but  on 
light  railways  of  small  traffic  such  a reminder  is  not 
so  necessary,  and  I personally  do  not  attach  so  very 
much  importance  to  it. 

4745.  I gather,  then,  from  what  you  say  that  the 
amount  of  signalling  required  on  these  light  railways 
where  the  traffic  is  very  small  cannot  be  a factor,  at 
any  rate,  an  important  factor,  in  the  cost  of  providing 
these  railways  ? — I do  not  think  it  can  be  a very  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  constructing  a light  rail- 
way. The  telegraphic  communication  that  would  be 
necessary  consists  of  a single  wire  from  end  to  end  of 
the  line,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  very  prohibitive,  and 
the  number  of  signals  that  is  wanted  is  by  no  means 
great. 

4746.  By-the-bye,  do  you  not  insist  upon  distant 
signals,  do  you,  on  these  railways? — On  light  rail- 
ways, if  the  driver  of  an  approaching  train  can  see 
the  home  signal  of  any  station  for  a clear  distance  of 
not  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  we  do  not  insist 
upon  a distant  signal. 

4747.  In  that  respect,  of  course,  the  requirements 
differ  from  an  ordinary  railway  ? — That  is  so.  We 
assume  that,  on  a line  of  this  description,  the  speed 
is  not  very  high,  and,  therefore,  the  driver,  if  he  can 
see  his  home  signal  at  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  has  sufficient  time  in  which  to  get  his  train 
under  control  and  to  stop  if  necessary,  but  at  higher 
speeds,  of  course,  he  requires  a greater  distance. 

4748.  In  like  manner,  I suppose,  in  some  cases  you 
dispense  with  the  starting  signals  ? — Yes,  we  have  fre- 
qently  dispensed  with  starting  signals  on  lines  of  an 
unimportant  character,  such  as  light  railways  and 
narrow-gauge  railways.  I can  quote  a case  from 
memory  where  I have  dispensed  with  starting  signals 
at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  and  subsequently  the 
officers  working  that  railway  found  that  starting  sig- 
nals were  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
traffic  more  satisfactorily,  and  they  introduced  them 
voluntarily. 

4749.  What  railway  was  that  ? — The  Barnstaple  and 
Lynton  Railway. 

4750.  A narrow  gauge  railway  ? — A narrow  gauge 
railway. 

4751.  So  that  you  personally,  in  inspecting  the 
railway,  did  not  require  those  signals  to  be  provided, 
but  it  was  found  by  the  managers  of  the  railway  ulti- 
mately that  it  was  an  advantage  to  ha-ve  the  signals? 
— Yes,  that  was  the  case. 

4752.  Of  course,  on  single  lines  even  I suppose  you 
consider  that  the  signals  must  be  interlocked  ? — Yes.  1 
regard  it  as  very  essential  on  a single  line  that  the 
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signals  for  trains  in  opposite  directions  should  be  in- 
terlocked, otherwise  you  might  have  trains  working  in 
opposite  directions  coming  into  collision  with  each 
other,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a small  amount  of  cost 
involved  in  the  interlocking  of  those  signals. 

4753.  That,  as  you  say,  is  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  safety  ? — Absolutely. 

4754.  And  whether  you  insist  upon  it  or  not  it 
would  be  found  in  practice  that  the  managers  of  the 
railways  would  have  to  provide  that  interlocking  in 
their  own  interests  ? — Undoubtedly,  I think  so,  and,  of 
course,  the  usual  amount  of  interlocking  between  the 
signals  and  any  points  there  may  be.  That  also  is 
very  essential. 

4755.  Just  tell  us,  in  your  own  words,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  should  not  be  dispensed  with  in  working 
these  single  lines.  First  of  all,  you  suggest  that  it  :s 
necessary  there  should  be  telegraphic  communication  ? 
—Yes,  I think  on  single  lines,  as  on  all  lines,  it  is 
impossible  to  dispense  with  telegraphic  communication 
which,  as  I have  already  explained,  may  be  of  a 
simple  description. 

4756.  Mr.  Acworth. — And  telephonic? — Telephonic, 
that  is  included  in  the  word  telegraphic,  or  any 
other  means  of  communication  by  electric  current.  T 
also  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a certain  number  of 
signals.  You  must  have  a home  signal  at  each  side  of 
a station  on  a single  line  where  two  trains  have  to 
cross  each  other.  That  is  the  minimum  we  could 
have,  and,  of  course,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  1 
have  already  explained,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a 
distant  signal,  if  the  view  of  the  home  signal  is  not 
sufficiently  long. 

4757.  Chairman. — In  other  words,  if  the  driver  can- 
not see  the  home  signal  within  a certain  distance? — 
That  is  so  ; and,  thirdlv,  interlocking  of  those  signals 
between  themselves,  ancf  the  interlocking  of  the  signals 
with  any  points  that  may  exist  is  also  essential  for 
the  safety  of  the  traffic.  Unless  these  precautions  are 
adopted  it  seems  to  me  that  the  traffic  will  be  con- 
ducted on  a happy-go-lucky  system. 

4758.  We  have  had  some  evidence  before  us  to  this 
effect.  In  answer  to  Q.  638  the  witness  said  : — 1 1 In 
the  early  days  of  the  system  of  railways  the  Board  of 
Trade  requirements  were  very  excessive.”  I should 
like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  upon  that  point. 
Have  you  the  question  before  you  ? — I had  it  before 
me,  but  I am  afraid  I have  left  it  behind. 

4759.  But  you  know  what  it  is? — Yes,  I have  it  be- 
fore my  mind  very  clearly.  I have  no  knowledge  as  to 
the  grounds  upon  which  that  statement  has  been  made, 
but  I can  speak  from  my  own  experience  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  during  which  I have  been  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that,  generally  speaking,  our  require- 
ments for  railways  of  light  traffic  have  been,  and  still 
are,  as  I have  already  explained,  of  a simple  descrip- 
tion, and  F believe  for  the  same  period  before  the  year 
1892,  when  I joined  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  practice 
was  the  same.  I also  believe  that,  before  the  date  of 
1892,  these  dispensing  clauses  were  not  printed  in  our 
requirements,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  officers  used  to 
act  upon  them  in  their  ordinary  practice. 

4760.  In  their  ordinary  practice  they  acted  upon 
them,  although  they  were  not  printed  as  regulations? 
— Yes.  The  old  regulations  had  been  in  print  for  a 
great  n uniter  of  years,  and  there  had  not  been  a revise 
made  for  some  years.  When  I first  joined  the  Board 
of  Trade,  one  of  the  first  things  that  fell  to  my  duty 
was  to  act  as  a sort  of  Secretary  to  a small  Committee 
which  we  formed  among  ourselves  to  revise  these  regu- 
lations, and  then  these  clauses  were  introduced. 

4761.  That  was,  you  say,  in  1892  ? — In  1892,  but 
they  were  based  upon  our  practice  at  the  time. 

4762.  Based  upon  the  practice  that  existed,  although 
personally  you  are  not  able  to  say  what  it  was? — 
Yes 

4763  We  have  had  evidence  this  morning  about  the 
Burtonport  and  Letterkennv  Railway.  Do  you  know 
anything  with  reference  to  the  signal  arrangements  on 
that  line,  whether  they  were  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  then  inspecting  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
I have  been  given  to  understand  that,  about  the  year 
1899,  the  signalling  plans  of  the  Letterkenny  and  Bur- 
tonport  Railway, which  was  then  either  under  construc- 
tion or  contemplated,  were  submitted  to  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Marindin,  who  was  then  Chief  Inspecting 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  plans  apparently 
had  been  prepared  by  some  firm  of  signalling  contrac- 
tors, and  the  engineer  of  the  railway,  I understand, 
thought  that  the  amount  of  signalling  was  in  excess 
of  what  the  Eoard  of  Trade  would  require.  I am  told 
that  the  engineer  of  the  railway  took  the  opportunity 


of  meeting  Sir  Francis  Marindin  and  discussing  these 
plans  with  him,  with  the  result  that  Sir  Francis 
Marindin  advised  a considerable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  signalling,  and  largely  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  work.  I believe  the  actual  amount  knocked  off  was 
about  £1,000. 

4764.  That  was  before  1892  ? — Yes. 

4765.  Before  the  revised  regulations  came  into  opera- 
tion ? — No,  I .am  wrong  ; it  is  my  mistake. 

4766.  I have  got  the  date  as  1889? — I am  afraid  I 
made  a mistake,  or  my  clerk  did.  It  should  be  1899. 
It  was  before  Sir  Francis  Marindin’s  death. 

4767.  You  were  at  the  Board  of  Trade  then?— I was 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  then,  but  the  matter  did  not 
come  under  my  personal  knowledge  at  the  time. 

4768.  Remembering  your  long  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  I suppose  you  have  "had  applications 
made  with  reference  to  the  signalling  on  new  lines  by 
promoters  or  by  engineers  or  others? — It  is  a very  fre- 
quent occurrence  at  the  present  time  for  the  engineers 
or  officials,  or  even  the  signalling  contractors  who  are 
concerned  in  any  new  railway,  to  come  to  the  Inspect- 
ing Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  consult  them  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  signalling  that  would  be  re- 
quired. and  it  almost  invariably  happens  that  we  are 
able  to  suggest  some  way  of  cutting  down  and  reducing 
the  amount  of  signalling. 

4769.  That  has  been  your  practice? — That  is  our 
regular  practice,  and  in  our  constant  intercourse  with 
railway  officers  we  invite  them  to  come  to  us  and  talk 
over  these  matters  before  they  commence  work  and  go 
to  any  expense. 

4770.  I may  say  personally,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  that  is  the  case,  because  our  own  peo- 
ple have  teen  to  you  several  times  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  on  the  South  Western  ? — That  is  so. 

4771.  To  sum  up  what  you  have  teen  kind  enough 
to  tell  us,  I am  right,  I think,  in  stating  that,  with 
your  explanation,  the  regulations  of  the  Board  seem 
to  be  very  simple  in  their  wording  and  easily  under- 
stood ? — I venture  to  submit  that  the  regulations  are 
simple  in  their  wording,  and  easily  understood  by 
•anybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of  signalling.  Of 
course,  there  are  certain  technical  terms  used  which 
the  man  in  the  street  would  not  understand,  but  any 
engineer  on  a railway  would,  I think,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  them.  At  any  rate  our  de- 
sire has  teen  to  make  those  regulations  as  simple  as 
they  possibly  can  be. 

4772.  And  never  with  the  slightest  desire  to  im- 
pose unnecessary  expenditure  upon  the  promoters  of 
these  light  railways? — That  has  been  our  aim,  I 
may  say,  invariably. 

4773.  And  you  have,  in  many  cases,  succeeded  in 
that  direction  ? — I think  I may  say  that  we  have  been 
successful  in  that  direction. 

4774.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  Dublin  in  answer  to 
Question  867  stated  “ The  Board  of  Trade  regulations 
on  some  of  the  lines  appear  to  us  to  be  absurdly  com- 
plicated and  expensive  in  view  of  the  small  traffic 
and  simple  requirements,  as  they  seem  to  be  modelled 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  great  English  lines.”' 
You  have  that  answer  before  you,  have  you  not  ? — I 
have. 

4775.  Would  you  care  to  make  any  observation: 
upon  that  statement? — The  answer  winds  up  by  say- 
ing that  “ The  staff  at  the  stations  appear  to  have- 
nothing  to  do,  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
they  must  krep  up  a certain  staff  and  an  elaborate 
block  system . ’ ’ I am  not  aware  whether  this  is  a 
single  line  worked  by  one  engine  in  steam,  but  I pre- 
sume it  must  be  worked  by  more  than  one  engine,  and 
therefore  that  a certain  amount  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication and  a certain  amount  of  signalling,  such 
as  I have  already  described,  is  essential.  If  they 
have  anything  more  than  that,  I am  not  prepared  at 
the  present,  moment  to  see  in  what  way  the  Board  of 
Trade  can  be  held  responsible  for  it.  I cannot  find  in 
the  papers,  so  far  as  I have  examined  them,  any  re- 
cord that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  consulted  before- 
hand as  to  the  amount  of  block  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, or  as  to  the  amount  of  signalling  that  would 
be  required  upon  that  line. 

4776.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  a very  old  railway? — All 
I can  find  is  that,  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  Major- 
General  Hutchinson  said  certain  things  had  teen  pro- 
vided, and  he  reported  that  they  were  satisfactory, 
but  it  may  be  that  he  would  have  teen  satisfied  with 
less  supposing  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  criticis- 
ing the  arrangements  beforehand.  The  papers  merelv 
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Dec.'li,'  19O6..  say  that  General  Hutchinson  found  certain  things  in 
existence  which  he  approved- of.' 

Lieut.-Col,  . 4777.  Have  you  the  date  of  that  ?— Yes ; that  is  the 

on  a,  tC'  Tullow  Extension  Railway,  25th  May,  1886. 

4778.  Chairman. — You- have  explained  very  fully 
what  are  the  actual  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  reference  to  these  light 1 railways,  and 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  any  un- 
necessary or  any  large  expense  need'  be  incurred  in 
R.mrri  „civ,  i„  eonsequenee  of  any  action  taken  by  vour  Department? 

***•»  “ Cie,  case,  certainly  £ the  pro- 
Tullow  Una.  setl*'  time,  and  I suppose  it  was- the  case  in'  I880. 

: 4779.  And  for  a number  of-  years  past,  certainly 
since  those  new  regulations  came  into  operation? — I 
think  so.  I find  a letter  from  the  Company  of  the 
19th  May,  1886,  forwarding  the  usual  undertaking 
as  to  the  mode  of  working,  in  which  they  say  that  they 
intend  to  work  the  line  by  train  staff  combined  with 
Preece’s  absolute  block  system,  but-  there  is  nothing 
in  the  papers  to  show  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
adopt  that  particular  block  telegraph  system. 

4780.  In  fact  they  adopted  that  themselves? — It 
seems  so  from  the  papers. 

4781.  Without  being  required  to  do  so  by  any  tiling 
done  by  the  Board  of  Trade? — So  it  seems. 

4782.  When  was  the  last  edition  issued  of  those  re- 
gulations that  you  have  been  referring  to  ? — 1905. 
That  was  the  last  edition  that  I handed  to  you. 

4783.  Did  you,  before  getting  those  regulations 
printed,  consult  any  of  the  railways  with  reference  to 
them  ? — I personally  consulted  several  by  letter,  and 
I know  that  my  colleagues  also  consulted  other  rail- 
ways on  the  subject  of  our  regulations. 

4784.  Many  railways  did  reply,  but  criticisms  were 
principally  upon  one  point,  I think,  according  to  this 
Memorandum  before  us,  namely,  respecting  the  gates 
at  public  road  level  crossings  ? — I am  hardly  in  a 
position  to  say  that  the  engineers  or  Railway  Com- 
panies raised  that  point.  That  was  a suggestion  of 
my  own  in  my  proof  of  evidence. 

4785.  Then  we  will  leave  that? — The  engineers 
generally  hardly  suggested  any  modification  in  the 
regulations,  except  as  regards  the  number  of  docu- 
ments which  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  described  on  page  3,  before  a new  railway 
is  opened  for  traffic — the  number  of  plans  and  tables 
•of  cuttings  and  embankments,  tables  of  curves  and 
straight  portions,  tables  of  gradients',  and  so  on. 
Some  engineers  thought  that  those  documents  were 
rather  voluminous. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

Unnecessarily  4786.  You  say  that  in  your  experience  it  has  hap- 
sianaMi pened  occasionally  that,  when  your  attention  has 
apparatus  06611  oalled  ,to  them,  you  have  found  signalling  ap- 
erccted  by  the  Paratus  which  was  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  of 
companies.  course  having  been  once  erected  you  could  not  advo- 
cate its  being  removed  ? — That  has  occurred  to  me 
personally  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

4787.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  Irish  railways  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  especially  with  the  light  railways  constructed 
under  the  Acts  of  1883  to  1896  ?-  -No.  As  regards  the 
Irish  railways  the  matter  has  never  been  brought  to 
my  personal  notice. 

4788.  You  have  experience,  I presume,  of  Irish 
railways  ?— Not  a great  deal.  I have  not  had  a 
.great  deal  of  experience  of  Irish  railways  because  the 
Inspection  of  Irish  railways  does  not  often  fall  to  me. 

4789.  But  there  is  some  officer  of  the  Board  of 
'Trade  to  whom  it  falls? — There  are  two  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  one  of  whom  takes  the  northern  half 
•of  Ireland  and  the  other  takes  the  southern  half. 

4790.  You  cannot  speak  from  any  information  that 
you  have  obtained  from  them  ? — I can  speak  from  in- 
formation. Major  Pringle  has  told  me  that  he,  on 
ihore  than  one  occasion,  has  considered  the  signalling 
as  being  more  than  was  required. 

4791.  But  I suppose  having  found  it  so,  it  was  not 
advisable  to  remove  it? — Just  so;  it  was  not  his  duty 
to  call  upon  anybody  to  spend  more  money  in  taking 
down  what  had  already  been  erected. 

4792.  I take  it,  in  your  opinion,  it  probably  would 
be  an  advantage,  in  the  case  of  any  future  construc- 
tion of  railways,  that  instead  of  the  matter  of  sig- 
nalling, being  left  to  the  promoters  of  the  railway  they 
should  consult  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  by 
so  doing  they  would  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure 
oji  some  occasions?— I think  it  is  extremely  desirable 


in  the  case  of  light  railways  that  they  should  consult 
us  before  carrying  out  new  work.  They  could  consult 
us  by  writing,  or  they  could  consult  us  'personally  by 
taking  the  opportunity  of  calling  here. 

4793.  They  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  that 
I take  it  ?— We  do  get  a certain  number  of  applica- 
tions from  engineers  in  Ireland.  I know  we  get  some, 
but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

4794.  I see  that  in  connection  with  the  Burtonport 
Railway  there  was  a good  deal  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Company  as  to 
the  establishment  of  telephonic  or  telegraphic  com- 
munication going  back  so  far  as  the  year  1888. 
Originally  the  Board  of  Works  proposed  to  put  up  a 
telephone  and  subsequently,  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
they  put  up  a telegraph,  and  I believe  their  reason 
for  putting  up  a telegraph  was  that  the  Lough  Swiily 
Railway  and  the  Burtonport  and  Letterkenny  con- 
nected with  it  had  already  a telegraph  system.  Can 
you  give  an  explanation  why  the  telegraph  system  was 
furnished  instead  of  telephonic? — No;  I cannot;  I 
am  unable  to  explain. 

4795.  It  seems  rather  curious.  The  Board  of 
Works  were  in  favour  of  putting  up  a telephone,  but 
they  subsequently  found  that  the  telegraph  system  hav- 
ing been  put  up  I presume  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Company  they  were  obliged'  to  fall  back  and  put  up 
a telegraphic  system  ? — But  the  wire  in  either  case 
must  be  exactly  the  same.  Either  the  telephone  or 
telegraph  apparatus  would  require  a single  wire  from 
one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  and  whether  that  wire 
was  attached  to  a telephone  or  to  an  ordinary  block 
instrument  would  not  make  very  much  difference. 

4796.  But  on  a system  like  the  Burtonport  and 
Letterkenny  Railway,  where  the  mileage  is  nearly 
fifty,  the  difference  in  cost  between  putting  up  a 
telephone  and  a telegraph  line  would  be  considerable  ? 
— I think  only  as  regards  the  expense  of  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  not  as  regards  the  telegraph  wire. 
The  telegraph  wire  in  either  case  would  be  the  same. 

4797.  Then,  I take  it  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Light  Railways  Act  as  regards  gates  at  public  road 
level  crossings  do  not  apply  to  the  light  railways  in 
question? — They  do  not  apply  to  any  light  railway 
constructed  under  the  Act  of  1896. 

4798.  Mr.  Acworth. — Under  the  English  Act?— 
Under  the  English  Act. 

4799.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foil. — I mean  under  the 
Irish  Act?— I am  not  aware  that  the  Irish  Act  makes 
any  exemption  from  the  obligations  as  to  level  cross- 
ing gates,  which  are  specified  in  the  earlier  Acts  of 
1842  and  1845. 

4800.  But  is  there  any  provision  in  the  Act  re- 
garding light,  railways  under  the  Act  of  1893  to 
1896  ? — The  Light  Railways  Act  of  Ireland,  1896,  has 
certain  exemptions  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act.  It 
exempts  the  Irish  railways  from  the  obligations  put 
upon  them  by  certain  previous  Acts,  but  those  ex- 
emptions do  not  include  the  Act  of  1842  or  the  Act 
of  1845  under  which  level  crossing  gates  are  rendered 
obligatory. 

4801.  Mr.  Acworth. — Does  it  include  1863?— 1863 
is  the  one  that  enforces  level  crossings ; is  that  in- 
cluded ? — No ; it  is  not  in  the  schedule. 

4802.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Then,  am  I to 
understand  that  if  you  have  a light  railway  in  Eng- 
land it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  lailway  to  have  these 
gates  at  level  crossings,  and  if  you  have  a light  rail- 
way in  Ireland  it  is  incumbent  to  have  these  gates  ?— 
It  seems  to  be  so  under  those  Acts. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — That  is  rather  curious. 

4803.  Chairman.-—  Perhaps  Colonel  Yorke  has  not 
gone  thoroughly  into  the  Acts  to  see  whether  that  is 
so  ? — I . ha ve  looked  .at  the  Act  of  1896  in  regard  to 
Irish  railways,  and  that  is  before  you,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  that  exemption. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I fancy  this  is  one  of  the 
considerable  items  of  expenditure  of  which  complaint 
is  made. 

4804.  Mr.  Acworth.— 1 have  the  Act  before  me.  I 
think,  subject  to  correction,  there  is  no  doubt  there 
is  an  exclusion  of  certain  Acts,  one  of  which  is  the 
Railway  Regulation  Act  of  1889,  ihe  Railway  Re- 
turns (Continuous  Brakes)  Act  of  1878,  and  ihe  Re 
gulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868 ; but  the  obligation  to 
provide  houses  at  level  crossings  arises  under  the  Act 
of  1863 ; . that  : Act  is  not  excluded.  You  have 
to  provide  gates  under  the  Act  of  1845  and  houses  at 
them  under  the.  Act.  of  1863  on  the  Burtonport  Rail- 
way ?— That  seems  to  be  the  case. 
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, 4805.  Cplonql:  Hutcheson  Poe.-rrl  take  it.  then,  that 
in  England  yoiv  have  a -light  railway  where  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  the  company  to  provide  gates  at  these 
level  crossings,  and  in  Ireland  you  have  the  same 
railway,  and  probably  less  traffic,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  railway  to  provide  these  gates? — That  is 
so,  with  this, reservation,  that  in  England  the  Light 
Railway  Commissioners  may  require  gates  to  be 
erected  at  certain  places  if  in  their  discretion  it  is 
thought  necessary. 

. , Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

And  that  • exemption  apparently  - only  applies  to 
railways  made  under  the  Act  of  1896,  and  not  to 
light  railways  made  under  the  Act  of  1889  or  1860  to 
1863  and  the  Tramways  Act  generally.  (To  the  wit- 
ness) : 

4806.  I take  it,  when  you  have  a railway  the  length 
of  most  of  these  light  railways  in  Ireland,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  miles  long,  one  engine  in  steam  is  im- 
possible?— I should  think  that  is  so. 

4807.  So  that  we  may  neglect  that  ? — Yes. 

4808.  In  reference  to  a railway  like  the  Burtonport 
Railway,  I understand  your  view  to  be  that  the  mini- 
mum requirements  are  an  absolute  block,  worked  by 
telegraph  or  telephone,  some  signal  stations  cer- 
tainly, home  signals  certainly,  distant  signals,  in 
some  cases,  interlocking  both  points,  and  all  signals 
in  opposite  directions  with  one  another,  also  locking 
any  sidings  along  the  line  by  the  staff  ? — That  is  so. 

4809.  And  a staff  on  the  train  ? — That  is  so. 

4810.  You  know  the  amount  of  traffic  on  these 
lines?. — Yes;  it  is  very  small. 

4811.  On  the  Burtonport  Railway  we  put  it  this 
morning  as  one  train  every  three  hours  on  the  road 
in  either  direction.  Do  you  regard  those  as  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  that  traffic  ? — At  crossing 
places,  where  two  trains  have  to  pass. 

4812.  You  regard  the  block  system  all  over  the  line 
as  a minimum  requirement? — Yes  ; telegraphic  com- 
munication all  over  the  line. 

4813.  And  you  insist  on  interlocking  the  points  at 
the  stations  where  the  single  line  becomes  a double 
road? — At  the  passing  places. 

4814.  And  also  at  little  quarry  sidings,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort  you  think  they  should  be  locked  by 
the  staff  ? — Merely  locked  by  the  key  on  the  staff. 

4815.  It  means  a considerable  expense,  I suppose. 
You  spoke  of  knocking  £1,000  off  the  estimate  on  the 
Burtonport  Railway  ? — That  is  my  information. 

4816.  We. may.  assume  that  the  whole  signalling  on 
the  Burtonport  Railway  ran  into  several  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  signalling  and  interlocking? — I 
would  not  like  to  hazard  a guess  even  at  that,  because 
T do  not  know  whether  they  did  not  signal  too  many 
stations  and  passing  loops  than  would  be  necessary 
for  the  amount  of  traffic  they  . have. 

4817.  If  you  have  a sum  of  £1,000,  the  figure  that 
you  gave,  knocked  off,  the  figure- off  which  you  knocked 
it  must  have  been  considerably  more  than  £1,000  pre- 
sumably?— Oh,  considerably.  ' 

4818.  The  next  question  I want  to  ask  is  this.  I 
know  you  know  a great  deal  about  the  light  railways 
of  other  countries.  Do  you  know  they  have  gone  very 
much  further,  and  have  had  very  much  more  ex- 
perience of  them  than  we  have  had  in  England  ? — Yes. 

4819.  Do  you  know  of  any  country'  where  the  light 
railways  are  required  to  go  in  for  absolute  block- 
working, or  to  put  in  any  signals,  or  interlocking  ? — 

I could  not  speak  as  to  the  regulations  in  other 
countries,  as  to  whether  they  have,  or  whether  they 
have  not  any  obligation  put  upon  them  of  that  sort. 

4820.  You  have,  personally,  seen  a good  many  of 
them? — Not  a great  number  of  the  light  railways. 

4821.  Have  any  of  the  inspecting  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  seen  them? — Not  at  the  present 
time. 

4822.  If  I were  to  put  it  that,  as.  far  as  I know, 

-_  of  them  have  any  interlocking,  and  none  have 


not:  like  .to  make  it  as  a fact,  because  my  information 
is  rather  rusty — would  it  modify  . your  view  that  these 
things,  are  necessary,  in  Ireland?—!  am  • afraid  it 
would  not.  i ■ ; • ' 

4825.  Why  should  they  be  more  necessary  in  Ire- 
land, which  is  .one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world  ? — There  are  no  railways  that  work  fewer  trains 
than  these  light  railways.  Why  do  you  think  it  is 
more  necessary  in  Ireland  than-  it:  is  in  Belgium; 
Holland,  Italy,  or  any  other  country  ?— Simply.  be- 
cause unless  you  have  the  amount  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication to  which  I have  referred,:  you  -are  always 
liable  to  have  two  trains  in  a section  at  the  same 
time  approaching , each  other  in  opposite  directions.  • 

4826.  Perfectly  true,  just  as  you  have  two  tramcars  ;n 
a section  ? — Tramcars,  I think,  can  hardly  be  compared 
to  railways.  In  the  first  instance;  the  tramcar* speed 
is  limited  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  No  tramcar  has 
got  a higher  speed  than  fifteen  or  sixteen - miles  an 
hour.  Further,  tramcars  run  throught  streets  which 
are  well  lighted,  and  tramcars  also  run  so.  close  to- 
gether that  one  car  is  invariably  in  sight  of  the  othei- 
car,  and  the  passing  places  on  the-  tram  lines— (I 
may  remind  the  Commission  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  to  inspect  all  the  tramlines  in  this  country)— 
the  passing  places  on  the  tramlines  are  : invariably 
so  laid  out  that  you  can  see  from  one  passing  place 
to  the  next  passing  place,  so  that  a motor-man  drt 
a tramcar  always  knows  whether  the  road  between 
the  passing  place  at  which  he  may  be  is  clear  to  the 
next  passing  place. 

4827.  Then,  may  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way,  that 
in  your  view  the  risk  of  collision  and  injury  is 
greater  on  railways  running  at  twenty  miles  an  hour 
with  trains  at  an  interval  of  two  to  three  hours,  than 
on  tramcars  running  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  with 
cars  at  an  interval  of,  say,  a quarter  of  an  hour?— 
I am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  that 
trains  upon  a.  railway  are  limited  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  I do  not  know  of  any  light  railway  yet 
on  which  the  limit  is  less  than  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ensuring  that  the. 
speed  shall  be  adhered  toi 

4828.  Nor  have  you  on  tramways  ? — Only  on  the- 
tramways  there  is  a greater  chance,  because  the 
vehicular  traffic  in  the  streets  is  so  thick  that  they 
cannot  get  a "reater  speed.  Further,  the  motors  are- 
usually  wound  just  to  suit  the  speed  at  which  the 
tramcar  is  expected  to  travel,  and  if  they  attempt  to 
make  the  motor  run  at  a higher  speed  than  that  for 
which  it  is  wound  it  very  soon  burns  the  motor  out. 
So  that-  we  have  a restriction  of  speed  on  tramcars, 
which  is  more  or  less  absolute,  which  we  have  not  got . 
on  railways. 

4829.  Would  you  regard  the  evidence  from  other 
countries  as  unimportant  ?-— Far  from  it. 

4830.  If  it  were  shown  that  they  did  practically 
do  without  those  restrictions — which,  of  course,  must 
cost  money — would  not  it  modify  your  view  in  any- 
way ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  would.  I am  not  aware 
that  the  railways  abroad  are  under  any  such  juris- 
diction as  the  railways  are  in  England.  I,  pert 
sonally,  as  the  inspecting  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  have  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  responsibility 
of  certifying  the  line  as  safe,  and  if  I have  to  certify* 
a line  as  safe,  I am  not  prepared  to  certify  the  line- 
as  safe  unless  I see  certain  reasonable  precautions 
taken.  So  far  as  I know,  abroad  there  are  no  officers: 
ih  that  position 

4831.  The  State,  in  other  countries,  takes  larger- 
and  more  detailed  responsibilities  than  in  England  ; 

I think  you  may  take  that  as  broadly  true  of  the- 
whole  Continent? — Not  qua  the  safety  regulations. 

4832.  I do  not  mean  to  say  they  impose, such  safety, 
regulations,-  but  they  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  absence  of  them  ?— That  is  the  Government ; 
that  is  a question  of  Governmental  control. 

4833.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  ask  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  be  overruled,  because  that  is  what  it 

to  ,c-  it  not — but  I will  not  ask  you  to  answer, 


any  block  signals,  is  there  nobody  at  the  Board  of  ®ai1^  y°u  consulted  engineers  before  the'1 

Trade  who  could  either  confirm  or  contradict  that  Tast  draft  of  the  Regulations  was  issued  in  1905: 
statement? — We  could  turn  up  the  Reports  which  c'°  You  happen  to  remember  whether  you.  consulted1' 
bolonel  Addison  made  on  the  Belgian  and  Italian  light  ai?.V  engineers  whose  experience  had  nothing  to  do 
railways.  Wlth  the  great  railways  ?—  No,  I do  not  . think  that 

gmju r,,Iwajs'  -1  ** 

net  was  passed?— That  is  so.  I have  these  Reports  , 

M 1 “”ld  ‘h"°  ”P  »•*«“'.  '1*0  ™ accosfeitd.to 

. ments? — At  any  rate- we  consulted  some  of  the  officers 

‘*824.  If  * I am  correct  in  that  .statement — I would,  of  the  big  railway  companies. 
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Lieut;-C6l. 

H.  A.  Yorke, 
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Lieut.-Col. 
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permitted  by 
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4835.  Including  the  Irish  Light  Railways? — If  it 
was  sent  at  all  it  would  be  sent  to  all. 

4836.  The  Light  Railways  as  well? — To  all  Rail- 
way Companies. 

4837.  Would  that  include  Light  Railway  Com- 
panies?— Yes.  I could  ascertain  that  in  a very  short 
time  if  you  wish  it. 

4838.  Just  one  other  question.  You  spoke  about 
the  equipment  of  trains  with  continuous  brakes,  and 
so  on  ; that  is  under  the  Act  of  1889  ? — Yes. 

4839.  That  is  the  same  Act  that  makes  block-sig- 
nalling necessary? — It  makes  it  obligatory. 

4840.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  that  Act.  The  Act  says,  “ The  Board  of 
Trade  may,  from  time  to  time,  order  a Railway 
Company  to  do,  subject  to  any  exceptions  or  modi- 
fications, any  of  the  following  things : to  adopt  the 
block  system.”  Did  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  fact, 
exercise  their  discretion  by  ordering  every  Railway 
Company  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  to  adopt  them 
absolutely  ? — No,  not  absolutely ; because  in  every 
case  there  were  certain  exemptions  allowed,  in  one 
instance  or  other,  of  the  three  points  to  which  that 
Act  referred. 

4841.  Did  they  exempt  a single  company  from  the 
obligation  to  adopt  the  block  system  except  one  engine 
in  steam?— We  made  a number  cf  exemptions  from 
that  obligation,  but  not  quite  in  the  sense  that  you 
intend.  We  made  a number  of  exemptions  at  sta- 
tions, for  instance,  where  several  trains  have  to 
enter  the  station  at  the  same  time. 

Chairman. — There  are  several  exemptions  that  you 
made  on  the  South  Western. 

4842.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  mean  in  reference  to 
putting  trains  together ; obviously  you  must  do  it 
there  ? — Yes  ; one  train  comes  up  behind  the  other 
train  at  the  same  platform. 

4843.  The  Act  is  quite  clear.  It  says  the  Board 
of  Trade  may,  from  time  to  time,  order  a Railway 
Company  to  do  various  things.  That  left  the  Board 
of  Trade  a discretion  ? — Yes. 

4844.  One  of  the  things  it  might  order  was  to  pro- 
vide continuous  brakes? — Yes. 

4843.  Did  it  make  that  order  universal  on  the 
whole  country? — I believe  it  did. 

4846.  Another  order  was  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
locking of  points  and  signals ; did  it  make  that 
order  universal  on  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

4847.  Another  was  to  adopt  the  block  system  on 
all  or  any  of  the  railways ; did  it  make  that  order 
compulsory  on  the  whole  country? — Subject  to  the 
exemption  of  one  engine  in  steam,  and  also  so  far 
as  electric-staff  working,  or  electric-tablet  working 
does  not  come  under  the  head  of  block  working. 

4848.  In  other  words,  Parliament  in  1889  gave 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  a discretion? — Yes. 

4849.  And  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1889  refused 
to  exercise  that  discretion  ? — No  ; that  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit. 

4850.  But  you  have  agreed  with  me  that  it  did  ? 
— No.  It  may  have  the  discretion,  but  it  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  I do  not  say  it 
refused  to  exercise  it. 

4851.  You  did  not  say  “ There  are  various  cir- 
cumstances, and  you  must  adapt  yourself  to  them.” 
The  Board  of  Trade  said  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  order? — We  certainly  did  not  contemplate 
allowing  two  trains  to  come  on  to  a section  at  op- 
posite ends  of  a single  line  at  the  same  time. 

4852.  It  has  not  exercised  that  discretion  since  ? — 
We  do  not  allow  two  trains  to  come  on  at  opposite 
ends  of  a single  line  at  the  same  time. 

4853.  I am  on  the  point  that  Parliament  left  the 
discretion  with  you.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  not 
dispensed  with  the  block  signalling  ? — We  get  ap- 
plications to  dispense  with  block  signalling  over 
certain  sections  of  the  line. 

4854.  With  the  one-engine  restriction  ? — No,  over 
double  lines.  We  constantly  get  applications,  and 
they  are  being  constantly  considered. 

4855.  That  is  in  order  to  put  trains  together  at 
big  junctions? — Yes,  for  instance  at  Newcastle  and 
FjT  round  there. 

4856.  Yes,  where  the  thing  is  impossible  otherwise, ' 
witiun  station  limits,  but  you  have  not  allowed  a 
running  line  to  have  an  exemption  from  the  block 
system? — No,  we  have  not  allowed  two  trains  on 
one  section  at  the  same  time. 

4857.  And  you  nave  not  allowed  an  exemption  from 
interlocking  ? — No. 


4858.  And  you  have  not  allowed  exemption  from 
continuous  brakes ; and  that  is  how  the  discretion 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  exercised  for 
the  last  seventeen  years? — Yes.  Of  oourse  we  could 
exercise  that  discretion  if  you  want  to  work  railways 
on  a go-as-you-please  system  ; but  it  was  never  put 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  let  railways  be  worked 
in  that  way. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Asi-inall. 

4859.  You  suggested  just  now  . that  the  passing 
places  for  tramways  were  always  placed  so  that  they 
could  be  seen  from  one  passing  place  to  another  ?— 
That  is  so. 

4860.  That  is  not  true  at  night,  is  it? — They  can 
see  the  head-lights  of  the  tramcar.  There  is  quite 
sufficient  light  for  the  motorman  of  one  car  to  see 
the  other  car,  because  they  have  the  high  lights  on 
the  double-deck  oars. 

4861.  But  what  would  tney  do  in  a fog  ? — In  a fog 
I agree  they  cannot.  I will  say  this,  that  in  certain 
cases  where  tramcar  loops  or  passing  places  cannot 
be  so  placed  some  other  method  has  to  be  introduced 
for  controlling  the  traffic.  For  instance,  at  Dover 
they  put  up,  entirely  voluntarily,  a system  of  auto- 
matic signalling  whereby  the  motorman  at  one  loop 
sees  a little  red  light  on  the  lamp-post,  which  in- 
dicates to  him  whether  a tramcar  has  entered  the 
single  line  on  the  opposite  loop. 

4862.  Do  you  know  how  they  manage  with  the 
loops  upon  the  Belgium  Light  Railways.  Do  you 
know  there  are  some  thousands  of  miles  of  these  rail- 
ways, and  apparently  there  is  no  signalling,  no 
telegraphic  communication  on  them,  and  no  block- 
system? — My  suggestion  with  regard  to  them  would 
be  that  they  work  strictly  to  a time  schedule.  If  you 
can  work  to  a time  schedule  I would  immediately 
agree  with  you  that  we  could  reconsider  the  question 
of  block  signals.  If  you  can  train  your  men  to  work 
to  a strict  schedule,  so  that  no  train  is  to  have  a 
certain  point  until  another  train  that  is  due  has 
reached  that  point,  and  the  train  has  to  wait  for 
hours  possibly  until  the  other  train  has  arrived — if 
you  oan  introduce  and  ensure  that  system,  of  course 
it  would  not  be  required. 

4863.  If  anybody  came  forward  with  a system  be- 
tween any  two  towns,  and  said  “I  will  work  strictly 
to  a time  schedule,”  you  would  be  prepared  to  dis- 
pense with  all  these  things? — I would  be  prepared 
to  consider  it,  certainly,  under  certain  guarantees 
that  the  time-schedule  would  be  adhered  to. 

4864.  Have  you  powers  to  dispense  with  these 
•things  ? — I think  so,  under  this  Act  of  1889.  I think 
we  have  power  to  dispense. 

Examined  by  Lord  Ptrrie. 

4865.  I have  only  heard  a little  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  just  gone  on,  and  of  your 
evidence.  Am  I to  take  from  what  you  say  that  there 
is  apparently  no  use  in  Parliament  wasting  their  time 
giving  a permanent  department  the  option  of  doing  a 
thing  by  saying,  “ The  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time 
to  time,”  because  you  assume  that  “ may  ” should  be 
“ shall,”  consuming  such  instructions  so  that  the 
permanent  officials  will  not  run  any  risk? — It 
is  not  my  duty  to  attempt  to  say  whether 
“may”  should  be  read  as  “shall”  or  not; 
that  is  a legal  point,  which  I believe  has  been  dis- 
cussed more  than  once.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  I understand  that  “may”  is  to  be  read  a* 
“ shall  ” under  ordinary  circumstances.  But,  as  I 
was  just  saying  to  Mr.  Acworth,  if  a company  would 
come  to  us  with  certain  conditions  of  working,  under 
which  we  could  consider  an  exemption  from  those 
obligations,  we  should  undoubtedly  be  prepared  to 
consider  it.  If,  as  I suggested  just  now,  a company 
came  to  me  and  said  “ We  will  work  to  a rigid  time- 
table, and  no  train  shall  ever  depart  from  that 
table,”  and  if  that  time-table  ensured  that  no  two 
trains  could  possibly  be  in  one  section  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  be  able  to  consider  the  question  of 
exemption  from  the  block  system. 

4866.  But  that  is  not  the  actual  question.  In  the 
Shipping  matters,  which  I know  more  about,  than 
railways  and  the  Board  of  Trade  generally,  the  word 
“may”  has  always  been  construed  to  mean  that  the 
question  may  be  discussed  or  argued  by  the  steam- 
ship company  or  the  shipbuilders  as  to  whether  it 
is  desirable , whereas  your  evidence,  which  I heard 
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as  I came  in,  made  it  appear  that  you  construe  that 
the  word  “may”  should  be  “shall”  and  that  the 
thing  I said  was  intended  to  carry  that  con- 
struction. Certainly  nothing  I said  was  intended 
to  carry  that  construction — that  we  refuse  to  consider 
anything.  I say  now  that  the  circumstances  have 
never  arisen  in  regard  to  block  working  under  which 
we  could  consider  an  exemption  from  the  block  working 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

4867.  I think  you  gave  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  small  poor  Congested  Districts  in  Ireland, 
where  they  want  to  make  a railway  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  and  especially  when  the  baronies  have  to 
guarantee  it,  and,  the  Treasury  have  also  to  give  a free 
grant  in  case  it  does  not  pay  anything,  you  evidently 
go  on  the  line  of  making  it  most  expensive,  and  bring- 
i't  up  to  the  standard  of  an  up-to-date  English  line  ? — 
No,  pardon  me. 

4868.  You  have  already  said  that  you  did  not  con- 
sult the  poorer  lines  <5r  the  smaller  lines,  but  con- 
sulted the  large  and  rich  companies  ? — I really  should 
like  to  say  that  my  evidence  does  not  bear  the 
construction  that  you  are  putting  upon  it.  It 
eertainly  was  never  intended  to. 

4869.  I regret  if  I have  misunderstood  your 
evidence  and  really  only  intervened  because  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  wasted 
no  end  of  time  last  week  over  these  words 
“may”  and  “shall” — I told  you  that  we  have 
the  discretion,  and  if  certain  conditions  are  put 
before  us  we  might  consider  exercising  that  discretion  ; 
but  as  regard  light  railways,  hitherto  no  such  con- 
ditions have  been  offered  to  us  which  have  enabled 
us  to  suspend  block  working. 

4870.  Mr.  Acworth. — This  document  is  stated  to 
be  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There 
are  three  requirements  given,  and  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  there  might  be  a fourth  considered.  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  got  your  admissions,  but  I am 
afraid  it  will  not  reach  the  public.  I do  not  see  how 
an  engineer  making  a line  can  do  more  than  aesume 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  requires  one  of  the  three 
specific  ways  that  they  specificially  do  require  ? — A 
single  engine  in  a section  on  a single  line — what 
can  be  simpler  than  that. 


4871.  You  have  only  provided  for  it  in  three  pos-  ~ , , 190g 

sible  ways,  and  now  you  have  suggested  a fourth  ? — vee' 1 

Pardon  me.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  12,  where  the  Lieut.-Col. 
modes  of  working  single  lines  are  amplified,  you  will  h.  A.  Yorke, 
see  it  says  under  heading  II.  “ With  only  one  engine  c.b.,  r.b., 

in  steam,  or  two  or  more  engines  coupled  together  Chief  Inspect - 
upon  the  single  line  or  any  section  thereof  at  one  and  ing  Officer  of 
the  same  time.”  That  exempts  you  from  block-work-  Railways, 
ing  over  any  section  of  the  line.  If  we  can  ensure  Board  of  Trade, 
that  only  one  engine  will  be  upon  any  one  section  at 
a time  there,  is  nothing  further  required.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  ensure  that. 

4872.  Would  your  suggestion  be  practically 

that  engine  “A,”  with  possibly  the  assistance  of 
engine  “ B,”  is  to  be  chained  to  section  “ Y,”  and 
another  pair  of  engines  chained  to  the  adjoining 
section  ? — No.  You  must  have  a passing  loop  at  a 

place  like  that  ( indicating  on  diagram).  You  may 
have  a long  section  of  single  line,  and  no  signalling 
apparatus.  You  must  have  some  signal  apparatus  at 
the  passing  places. 

4873.  What  about  the  blocking? — You  would  have 
to  telegraph  from  there  to  'there  and  say  whether  the 
train  was  coming. 

4874.  You  have  a block? — Yes;  of  that  form.  May 
I put  it  in  this  way ; is  it  possible  to  work  a railway 
forty  miles  long,  as  you  suggested  these  Irish  rail- 
ways are,  without  a telegraph  along  the  line?  If  you 
have  a telegraph  wire  along  the  line  it  can  be  used 
for  all  these  purposes,  and  it  does  not  involve  any 
additional  expense. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I confess  I should  very  much  like  to 
have  evidence  as  to  what  is  done  on  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  line  of  this  kind  in  other  countries. 

Chairman. — Colonel  Yorke  is  not  here  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I think  it  would  be  very  interesting 
if  we  had  that  information. 

(The  icitness  withdrew.) 

Chairman. — We  propose  to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  1907.  That  may  be  altered;  but  as 
at  present  arranged  we  shall  meet  on  the  3rd  of  Janu- 
ary, and  we  shall  sit  for  five  day3. 


Thi$  concluded  the  Sitting. 


X 
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ELEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  3rd,  19G7. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

with  Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  as  Secretary. 


Chairman.—  I think  I harl  better  announce 

that  Colonel  Poe  who  has  taken  a very  great  interest 
in  the  work  that  we  have  in  hand  is  unfortunately  laid 
up  now  and  unable  to  be  present.  I am  sure  nothing 
but  illness  would  have  kept  him  away,  because  he  has 
taken  such  a personal  interest  in  our  proceedings  ; in 


fact  the  doctor  prohibits  him  from  leaving  his  bed. 
Mr.  Aspinall  .also  has  been  unable  to  come  to-day, 
but  I think  he  will  be  here  tO-morrow. 

Mr  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — May  I say,  sir,  that 
I am  sorry  that  Colonel  Poe  is  not  here. 


Mr.  Effingham 
L.  Richardson, 
Secretary 
Parliamentary 
Committee, 
Irish  Trades 
Union  Con- 
gress. 


Resolution 
urging  state 
purchase  of 
Irish  Rail- 
ways quoted. 


Mr.  Effingham  L.  Richaudsox 

4875.  We  have  had  you  before  us,  Mr.  Richardson, 
some  time  ago,  and  you  gave  us  several  resolutions 
that  were  passed  by  your  Council  with  reference  to  the 
State  purchase  of  railways  in  Ireland? — Yes,  sir. 

; 4876.  And  you  also  gave  some  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  rates  and  charges  ?— That  is  so. 

4877.  But  I think  you  now  wish  to  state  that  none- 
of  your  members  are  traders  and  that  any  information 
you  may  have  had  in  your  proof,  was  what  I may  call 
second  hand  information  and  that  you  wish  to  with- 
draw it? — That  is  so. 

4878.  Is  that  your  wish  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4879.  Any  evidence  as  to  rates  or  charges  with  refer- 
ence to  railways  in  Ireland  you  wish  to  withdraw  ?— 
That  is  so,  sir.  I explained  that,  I think,  before,  I 
gave  any  evidence  on  that  point,  that  none  of  'our 
members  were  either  manufacturers  or  traders,  and 
consequently  I could  hot  say  on  that  head  whether 
the  figures'  supplied  me  were  correct  or  not. 

4880.  Then  all  the  information  that  you  gave  us  . 
on  the  last  occasion,  except  that  with  reference  to  the 
resolutions  that  you  passed  at  your  Council  meeting 
is  withdrawn  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4881.  Since  then  you  have  made  some  personal  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  some  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Giffen.  Sir  Robert  Giffen  is  living  and  I 
think  we  would  rather  have  evidence  from  him  upon 
that  subject.  But  is  there  anything  that  you  wish  to 
say  upon  it  ? — Except,  sir,  that  you  asked  me  upon  the 
last  occasion  what  was  the  basis  upon  which  we  framed 
and  passed  the  first  resolution  at  the  Congress  of 
1895.  Perhaps  I should  read  that  resolution  again. 

4882.  Oh,  yes  ? — Proposed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor, 
Belfast  Tracies  Council,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
O’Connor,  Limerick  Typographical  Society  : — “ That 
in  view  of  the  impetus  which  the  sState  ownership  of 
railways  would  give  to  trade  and  agriculture,  and  in 
view  of  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Giffen  before  the 
Financial  Relations  Commission,  this  Congress 
strongly  urges  upon  the  Government  the  immediate 
necessity  for  State  purchase  and  control  of  the  railway 
systems  of  this  country  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community.”  My  recollection  is  that  you  asked  me 
did  we  know  what  Mr.  Giffen’s  evidence  was.  I have 
it  here  now,  but  not  absolutely  every  word,  if  the 
Commission  desire  it. 

4883.  Then  I may  take  it  broadly  that  the  opinions 
expressed  in  your  Council  were  based  upon  evidence 
given  before  some  Commission  by  Mr.  Giffen,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert  Giffen  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4884.  And  his  view,  I think,  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  State  purchase  ?— Quite  so. 

4885.  And  you  have  adopted  this  view  ? — Quite  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

4886.  You  have  very  fairly  explained,  Mr.  Richard- 
son,  that  those  for  whom  you  speak  have  no  direct 
experience  of  the  working  of  railway  rates  ? — That  is 

4887.  But  this  inquiry  is  also  concerned  with  fares. 
You  have  personal  experience  of  railway  fares? — 
Not  much,  sir. 


examined  by  Tile  Cjiaihman. 

4888.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  fares  generally  in  this  country  are  such  as  to  tend 
to  develop  passenger  traffic  or  to  discourage  it? — Well, 
I could  hardly  say,  sir,  from  personal  experience,  I 
am  not  much  of  a traveller,  but  if  one  is  to  rely  upon 
reports  we  see  in  the  public  Press,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  divergence.  " 

4889.  Do  you  know  whether  any  substantial  con- 
cessions are  made  to  workmen  who  have  to  go  .to- their 
work  by  rail  ?^-Not  in  this  country  ; not.  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

4890.  Workmen  going  to:  or  returning  from-  their 

work  pay  ordinary  fares? — I believe  so.  : ‘ 

4891.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  very- large 
Concessions  are  made  in  that  respect  ?— That  is.  true, 
sir ;.  I believe  that:; 

4892.  Would  you  think  that,  the  abundance  and  con- 
tinual character  of  those  concessions.- to- working,  mep 
in  England  would  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
low.  average  of  the  passenger  rates  in  England  as  such 
multitudes  of  people  are  allowed  to  travel  below  stated 
normal  fares,  workmen  not  paying  the  full  fares?— I 
do  not  think  so,  sir.  If  I might  hazard  an  opinion  I 
would  imagine  that  the  lower  the  fares  the  greater 
the  traffic  in  that  respect. 

4893.  Oh,  yes : but  you  observe  that  if  great  numbers 
of  the  people  of  the  country  travel  below  the  stated 
fares  of  the  class,  that  brings  down  the  average  rate 
for  the  whole  class  in  the  country.  You  understand 
that? — I do. 

4894.  Can  you  say  whether  the  fare  charged  to  a 
workman  for  his  return  journey  from  his  work  bears 
a high  proportion  to  the  single  fare  out  to  his  work  ?— 
That  is,  in  this  country? 

4895.  What  proportion  does  the  return  fare  bear  to 
the  single  fare  generally  in  England? — I could  not 

4896.  Have  you  not  taken  a return  ticket? — Oh, 
yes,  frequently,  but  I do  not  live  on  a railway  line. 

4897.  But  when  you  have  taken  a return  ticket 
what  proportion  has  the  return  fare  borne  to  the  single 
fare ; has  it  been  nearly  double,  or  two-thirds  as 
much? — I should  say  it  would  be  about  two-thirds. 

4898.  Are  you  aware  that  in  England  and  in  foreign 
countries  the  return  fare  is  very  often  only  a slight 
addition  to  the  single  fare? — I do  not  know  myself, 
but  I presume  it  is  so. 

4899.  Of  course,  regarding  this  question,  as  you  do 
primarily,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman, 
you  take  a great  interest  in  the  question  of  rolling 
stock? — Yes,  sir. 

4900.  Your  colleagues  have  had  a better  opportunity 
perhaps  for  investigating  the  question  of  rolling  stock 
than  they  have  had  for  examining  the  question  of 
rates? — Oh,  quite  so. 

4901.  You  have  probably  paid  continual  attention 
to  it  ? — Yes ; we  have  had  frequent  complaints  in  this 
city  at.  all  events  of  the  continual  importation  of 
rolling  stock  for  the  different  companies. 

4902.  Well,  1 think  you  have  yourself  indicated 
that  the  present  situation,  the  division  of  manage- 
ment between  so  many  companies  large  and  small  does 
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tend  to- aggravate  that  eyil  of  importation  %— I think 

4903.  Some  companies  are  too.  small  to  make  for 
themselves  ?— Yes. 

4904.  They  have  to  draw  from  abroad? — .Yes. 

4905.  Others,  though  very  large  and  quite  capable 
of.  making  for  the  whole  country,  are  allowed  to  make 
only  for  themselves? — That  is  so. 

4906.  So  that  between  these  two  stools  home  manUr 
facture  falls  to  the  ground? — That  is  our  position. 

4907.  Do  you  think  you  have  good  grounds  for  the 
suggestion  you  have  made  that  most  of  the  800  locomo- 
tives, and  about  20,000  other  vehicles  now  employed  in 
the  railway  service  of  this  country  have  been  imported  ? 
— That  is  the  complaint  that  has  reached  us.  I know 
there  is  a good  deal  of  new  work  done  in  Dundalk  and 
in  Inchicore,  but  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  able 
to  do  it  at  the  Broadstone  or  the  Grand  Canal  Works. 
The  figures  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Return  for  1905 
give  the  expenditure  on  locomotive  power  in  Ireland 
for  all  Railway  Companies  as  £705,631,  and  in  re- 
pairs and  renewals  of  carriages  and  wagons,  £177,193. 

4908.  But  you  know  that  expenditure  on  locomotive 
power  includes  the  cost  of  running  the  engines  ? — But 

4909.  Then  the  figure  that  you  gave  would  not  refer 
merely  to  construction  ? — No. 

4910.  If  you  examine  the  heading  Locomotive 
Power  ” in  the  accounts  of  any  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies you  will  find  that  that  includes  several  things 
as  well  as  the  provision  of  locomotives  ? — I thought 
that  was  all  it  gave  in  that  particular  column. 

4911.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  average  cost  or 
value  of  a locomotive  engine? — I think  between  £2,000 
and  £2,500. 

4912.  And  a railway  carriage? — I could  not  say. 

4913.  Or  a wagon  ? — I could  not  say. 

4914.  But  you  would  say  it  was  a matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  workmen  of  this  country? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

4915.  So  starved  as  it  is  for  employment,  that  the 
work  should  be  done  at  home  ? — Yes. ' 

4916.  And  you  consider  that  one  eflect  certainly  of 
single  management  would  be  that  the  work  would  be 
done  at  home? — Well,  that  is  our  impression  at  the 
present  time,  when  we  are  informed  that  no  one 
Railway  Company  can  make  anything  for  another. 

4917.  Now,  if  the  railways  were  under  single  control 
the  present  workshops  would  be  so  developed  that  in- 
stead of  duplicating  machinery  in  three  or  lour  work- 
shops for  constructing  the  same  work,  one  workshop 
could  be  developed  for  locomotives,  another  for  wagons, 
and  another  for  carriages  ? — Yes. 

4918.  It  would  not  require  such  intense  concentra- 
tion as  to  seat  all  the  workshops  in  one  city? — No. 

4919.  Suppose  Inchicore  were  used  for  locomotives 
simply  ? — Yes. 

4920.  And  another  place  for  a certain  class  of  car- 
riages ? — Yes. 

4921.  And  another  for  wagons? — Yes. 

4922.  By  systematising  the  work  it  could  be  still 
continued  in  several  factories  and  in  several  places  ?— 
Quite  so. 

4923.  Do  you  consider  that  this  would  have  the 
great  advantage  not  only  of  having  so  much  valuable 
work  done  at  home  but  that  the  work  would  be  pro- 
duced with  more  economy  ? — I think  so.  I understand 
that  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Great  Southern  share- 
holders the  Chairman  there,  in  praising  the  produc- 
tion of  their  own  workshops,  declared  that  they  could 
produce  an  engine  cheaper  than  that  imported. 

4924.  Well,  it  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  quite 
probable  that  that  would  be  the  case.  I suppose  you 
would  agree  that  economy  is  a matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  railwav  system  ?— I think 
so. 

4925.  And  the  savings  by  these  economies  could  be  ap- 
plied to  that  which  you  have  principally  in  your  mind, 
I mean  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  which  hamper  Irish 
industries?— I think  so. 

4926.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  public  purchase  and  single  management  on  the 
position  of  the  employes  ?— Are  you  speaking  of  State 
control  ? 

4927.  Take  it  either  way  : let  us  say  State  control  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  employes  under  the  State,  where 
the  people  have  some  voice  in  the  management,  are 
'letter  off  than  where  companies  compete  against  one 


another,  and  so  screw  down  to  a certain  extent  the  j(tm  3 1907 
employes’ condition.  1 

4928.  I observe  .that  in  the  several  resolutions.. by  Mr.  Effingham 
which  the  70,000  organised  workers  whom  you  repre-  L.  Richardson, 
sent  have  striven  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject  for  Secretary 
the  last  twelve  years  you  use  different  phrases  from  Parliamentary 
time  to  time,  but  you  always  indicate  public  purchase  Gomnuttee, 
and  single  management? — That  is  so,  sir.  The  re-  Union  Con^ 
solutions  are  generally  drawn  up  by  different  men  in  grC83 
different  localities,  and  as  the  question  strikes  them. 

4929.  At  one  time  you  say  State  purchase  and  work- 
ing ; at  another  that  the  railways  should  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  State  for  the  people ; at  another  that 
they  should  be  nationalised  ? — They  all  amount  to  the 
one  thing. 

4930.  They  all  come  to  this — that  in  the  first  place  State  pur- 

tliere  should  he  State  purchase  ?— That  is  so.  chase  and 

4931.  That  the  railways  should,  in  fact  become  public  unification 
property? — Yes. 

4932.  And  then,  having  become  public  property,  they  Rallways 

should  be  managed  as  a unit? — Yes,  sir.  ■’sdvuo.W. 

4933.  State  briefly  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
benefits  of  unit  management  over  distributed  manage- 
ment?— Well,  it  stands  to  reason  that  distributive 
management  is  more  expensive.  A multiplicity  of 
officials,  where  the  work  could  be  done  by  one  or  at 
one  office,  naturally  leads  to  expenditure.  I under- 
stand' that  one  of  the  managers  of  the  big  railway 
companies  on  the  other  side  declared  that  he  could 
manage  the  whole  Irish  railway  system,  and  have  two 
days  in  the  week  for  fishing. 

4934.  Chairman. — Sir  George  Findlay? — I believe 

4935.  Mr.  Sexton. — English  gentlemen,  like  some 
other  gentlemen,  sometimes  have  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  their  own  merits? — Well,  I am  not  quite 
sure  that  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  Irishmen. 

4936.  I am  as  sensible  as  possible  of  the  merits  of 
Sir  George  Findlay  as  an  excellent  manager,  but 
critical  as  I am  about  Irish  railways,  I doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  the  proposition  ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  could  be  managed  as  one  system,  because  larger 
railways  in  England  are  managed  as  one,  and  State 
railways  in  other  countries  are  managed  as  one.  Have 
you  given  any  attention  to  the  question  of  possible 
economies  under  the  unit  system  ? — No,  sir,  not  in 
detail ; but  it  simply  appears  on  the  surface  that  it 
must  come  about. 

4937.  You  have  just  now  quoted  a Board  of  Trade 
return  ?— Yes. 

4938.  Have  you  seen  that  return? — I have,  sir. 

4939.  For  the  last  year? — 1905. 

4940.  Now  I wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  on  pages  Percentage 
84  and  85  of  that  return  the  working  expenditure  of  all  proportion 
the  railways  in  Ireland  is  shown.  I will  first  draw  of  expendi- 
your  attention  to  the  percentage  proportion  of  expendi-  ture  to  total 
lure  to  the  total  receipts.  Take  that  column  “Per-  receipts  on 
centage  proportion  of  expenditure  to  total  receipts.’’  Irish  Rail- 
Look  to  the  bottom  of  that  column,  and  tell  me  what  wa-v's- 

is  in  Ireland  the  proportion  of  the  receipts  consumed 
in  working  expenses? — The  grand  total  is  62. 

4941.  62  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

4942.  And,  therefore,  Irish  railways  are  worked  at 
present  at  a cost  of  62  per  cent,  of  their  receipts?— 

That  is  so. 

4943.  If  you  turn  back  a page  or  two  to  the  similar 
return  for  Scotland  and  look  to  the  bottom  of  the 
corresponding  column,  what  will  you  find  the  percen- 
tage?— 54. 

4944.  Yes,  that  is  so.  Scotch  railways  are  worked  Ditto 

at  8 per  cent,  less  of  the  receipts  than,  the  Irish  rail-  on  Scotch 
ways  are  worked  ? — Yes, . sir.  Railways. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — What  page  is  that? 

4945.  Mr.  Sexton. — Two  pages  back.  Now  8 per 
cent,  of  a difference.  If  the  receipts  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways be  £4,000,000  a year  8 per  cent,  of  that  would 
amount  to  £320,000  a year  if  the  Irish  railways  were 
worked  at  the  sanie  percentage  as  the  Scotch  ?— I accept 
your  figures. 

4946.  Well,  eight  times  four  are  thirty-two  ; it  is 
£320,000.  It  is  sometimes  said,  truly,  no  doubt,  that 
the  Scotch  railways  have  their  coals  cheaper? — I 
believe  so. 

4947.  But,  then,  wages  are  lower  in  Ireland? — They 
are  lower  than  on  the  other  side. 

4948.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  difference  in 
favour  of  railway  companies  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
of  the  lowness  of  wages  is  greater  than  the  difference 

12 
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in  favour  of  the  Scotch  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness 
of  coal  ? — I have  made  no  comparison. 

4949.  It  challenges  investigation  by  this  Commission 
when  we  find  that  Irish  railways  cost  8 per  cent,  more 
of  their  receipts  to  work  than  the  Scotch? — Yes. 

4950.  Take  up  that  return  again.  You  see  there 
that  the  expenses  are  sub-divided  between  several 
heads? — Yes,  sir. 

4951.  What  is  the  first  head? — Maintenance. 

4952.  Maintenance  of  permanent  way ; and  there  are 
twenty-six  different  systems  there — sixteen  regular 
systems  and  ten  light  railways — so  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  is  divided1  between  a large  number 
of  administrations? — Yes,  sir. 

4953.  Are  you  aware  that  the  maintenance  of  per- 
manent way  includes  salaries,  superintendence,  and 
repair  of  the  permanent  way ; of  stations  and  bridges, 
and  of  all  other  structures  ; also  materials  ? — Yes,  sir  ; 
I believe  they  come  under  that  head. 

4954.  Now,  if  the  Irish  railways  were  a unit,  and  if 
the  whole  of  that  repair  and  maintenance  of  permanent 
way  were  managed!  within  one  hand,  including  the 
contracts  for  supplies  and  soforth,  have  you  any  doubt 
that  that  item  would  undergo  a considerable  reduc- 
tion?— Not  the  slightest. 

4955.  What  is  the  next  item  ? — Locomotive  power, 
including  stationary  engines. 

4956.  Locomotive  power  include®  also  for  each  rail- 
way salaries  and  superintendence? — Yes. 

4957.  And  it  includes  materials  and  supplies  of  coal 
for  the  running  of  the  engines? — Yes,  sir. 

4958.  If  that  were  the  subject  of  unit  management, 
including  all  supplies,  have  you  any  doubt  that  there 
would  be  a great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  manage- 
ment?— There  must  be;  but  I do  not  suppose  there 
would  be  in  the  expenditure  on  materiaL 

4959.  Well,  if  you  call  coal  material? — Well,  un- 
less they  ran  trains  unnecessarily. 

4960.  If  the  supplies  of  the  coal  required  for  Irish 
railways  were  the  subject  of  a single  contract  instead 
of  being  got  in  various  small  quantities  by  so  many 
different  railways,  would  not  the  cost  be  certainly  a 
different  thing? — Yes,  of  course. 

4961.  What  is  the  next  item? — Repairs  and  re- 
newals of  carriages  and  wagons. 

4962.  That  item  again  includes  salaries  and  super- 
intendence for  each  railway? — Yes,  sir. 

4963.  Together  with  wages  and  materials? — Yes. 

4964.  Now,  have  you  any  doubt  that  if  all  the  car- 
riages and  wagons  in  Ireland  were  repaired  in  one 
workshop  under  a competent  head  the  cost  would  be 
in  general  lower  ? — It  would  in  management. 

4965.  And  is  not  any  work  that  is  concentrated  and 
systematised  work  always  cheaper  than  diffused  and 
irregular  work? — Certainly. 

4966.  What  is  the  next  item? — Traffic  expenses, 
coaching,  and  merchandise. 

4967.  Which  includes  salaries  and  superintendence 
and  wages  and  materials? — Yes. 

4968.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  unified  manage- 
ment would  result  in  a large  reduction  of  that  item? 
— I think  the  same  applies  to  that. 

4969.  What  is  the  next? — General  charges. 

4970.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  you  could 
have  no  economy  except  under  the  head  of  general 
charges.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — I do  not  think 


4971.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  would  be  very 
large  economies  under  all  the  others? — There  would 
undoubtedly. 

4972.  I do  not  trouble  you  with  the  other  matters. 
Rates  and  taxes  are  not  under  the  control  of  rail- 
ways. A public  administration  of  the  railways  might 
make  favourable  arrangements  as  to  the  rates  and 
taxes.  The  several  items  as  to  compensation  also  I 
do  not  trouble  you  with,  but  I think  you  have  said 
enough  to  show,  Mr.  Richardson,  that  the  working 
expenses,  £2,500,000  a year,  of  those  various  railways 
in  Ireland  could  be  reduced  upon  tlie  whole  by  a very 
large  percentage  spread  over  the  whole  sum  ?— I think 

4973.  Would  you  think  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
would  be  too  high  a figure  to  name? — Well,  I think 
it  would  be  8 per  cent,  at  all  events.  I think  that  8 
per  cent,  that  you  spoke  of  might  be  the  minimum, 
reduction. 

4974.  Well,  assuming  that  a reduction  of  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  expenses  could  be  made,  that  would 
mean  from  a quarter  to  a half  a million  a year?— 
Yes.  r_  .r 


4975.  And  a quarter  to  half  a million  a year  would 
certainly  form,  a substantial  fund  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  fares  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4976.  When  you  speak  of  State  purchase  you  know 
there  are  different  forms  of  State  control.  Do  you 
mean  to  refer  to  purchase  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  working  by  an  Imperial  Board,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Works  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  or 
do  you  mean  to  refer  to  purchase  by  an  Irish  authority 
representing  tlie  people  of  this  country  and  working 
by  a Board,  we  will  say,  of  professional  railway 
experts  responsible  to  that  authority  ?— What  was  in 
our  minds  in  adopting  those  resolutions  was  un- 
doubtedly Imperial  purchase  and  control,  but  then  in 
any  development  of  the  self-government  of  this 
country  naturally  the  railways  would  come  within 
the  purview  of  whatever  department  would  be  set  up 
for  the  control  of  the  interior  affairs  of  this  country. 

4977.  Just  so;  if  there  were  a general  authority 
set  up  in  Ireland? — Yes,  sir. 

4978.  By  Parliament,  by  statute? — Yes,  sir. 

4979.  Having  financial  powers  and  functions,  and 
you  would  think  it  reasonable  and  most  proper  that 
such  an  authority  should  have  control  of  tlie  rail- 
ways ? — It  would  not  be  local  government  without 
them,  in  my  opinion. 

4980.  Of  course  the  siibsidies  or  expenses  of  this 
arrangement  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  taxes  of 
this  country? — I would  assume  so. 

4981.  And  with  the  development  in  our  ideas  in 
recent  years  and  the  accepted  views  of  local  govern- 
ment, do  you  think  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  satisfied,  or  that  Parliament  would  expect 
them,  to  yield  a subsidy  out  of  their  taxes  or  to  pro- 
vide out  of  their  taxes  the  means  for  administering 
the  railway  system  •without  having  the  control  of  it 
also? — Oh,  I think  they  should  liaye  control.  One 
should  go  with  the  other. 

4982.  Of  course  you  know  that  this  railway  question 
is  a very  difficult  and  complicated  one.  Do  you 
agree  that  it  would  require  an  authority  having  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  Ireland,  sym- 
pathetic also  and  careful? — Certainly. 

4983.  And  would  you  look  for  those  qualities  with 
more  confidence  to  a body  responsible  to  the  Irish 
people  than  to  any  other? — Certainly. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

4984.  Supposing  a narrow  gauge  engine  broke 
down  on  the  Tralee  and  Dingle  railway,  are 
you  sure  that  it  would  be  more  economic  to  put  it  on 
a track  and  bring  it  up  to  Inchicore  than  to  repair  it 
on  the  spot? — Well,  I do  not  anticipate  that  any 
small  workshops  round  the  country  would  be  abso- 
lutely closed  up  so  far  as  repairs  were  concerned. 
Our  complaints  are  mainly  confined  to  new  work. 

4985.  I understand.  But  you  were  not  thinking 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  shut  up  all  the  repairing 
shops*  ? — Oh,  no. 

4986.  Now  you  spoke  of  a comparison  of  percent- 
ages between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Now,  supposing 
a Scotch  railway  does  for  the  public  a pound’s  worth 
of  work,  and  supposing  they  charge  two  pounds  for 
it,  that  is  working  at  50  per  cent.,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

4987.  Now,  supposing  an  Irish  company  does  a 
pound’s  worth  of  work  for  the  public  and  charges  30s., 
that  is  working  at  60  per  cent.,  is  not  it? — Yes,  sir. 

4988.  That  is  rather  virtuous  of  the  Irish  company 
than  unvirtuous,  is  not  it,  their  charging  less  than 
the  Scotch? — Yes. 

4989.  If  those  figures  are  right.  I do  not  say  they 
are  right,  but  if  we  are  comparing  the  percentages 
we  cannot  make  a proper  comparison  unless  we  know 
what  the  cost  of  the  work  is  in  comparison  with  the 
price  charged  for  it? — Yes,  sir. 

4990.  And  we  do  not  know  that  in  Ireland.  Now, 
you  said  I think  that  you  hoped  that  the  employees 
would  be  better  off  if  the  State  took  over  the  railways  ? 
— That  is  our  impression. 

4991.  That  would  mean,  I suppose,  that  they  would 
get  more  wages  for  the  same  work  or  would  give 
shorter  hours  for  the  same  wages  ?— Well,  generally 
speaking,  their  conditions  of  labour  would  be  better 
looked  after. 

4992.  In  other  words  they  would  get  more  money 
in  some  shape  for  the  same  work  ? — You  may  take  it 
that  way. 

4993.  That  would  cost  more  rather  than  less  ?— Well, 
small  concessions  in  wages  to  workers  on  railways 
would  not  amount  to  such  a large  figure.  - 

4994.  Did  you  ever  work  out  how  much  of  the  total 
expenses  of  railways  are  wages? — No. 
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4995.  I do.  not  like  to  say  off-hand,  hut  it  is,  I 
think,  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  certainly  _a 
very  large  proportion.  My  box  is  locked  up  and  it 
won’t  open  or  else  I would  give  you  the  Board  of  Trade 
figure  ? — You  mean  the  wages  of  the  workers  alone  or 
the  management  and  other  expenses  included? 

4996.  Wages  alone.  It  is  a large  figure,  and  what- 
ever it  is  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways, would  not  it? — Yes,  under  existing  conditions. 

4997.  Just  one  other  thing.  The  Congress  you  are 
speaking  of  is  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress? — 
Yes,  sir. 

4998.  Are  you  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the 
English? — Not  directly,  but  we  work  in  harmony. 

4999.  You  know  of  course  that  the  English  Trades 
Union  Congress  has  also  passed  ia  resolution? — I have 
attended  their  meetings. 

5000.  They  have  resolved  in  favour  of  nationalising 
the  railways  in  England  again  and  again? — Yes,  sir. 

5001.  So  that  it  is  not  a special  thing  in  Ireland, 
but  rather  that  Trades  Unionists  as  a body  think  that 
State  purchase  is  the  right  thing  ? — Yes,  but  we  think 
that  Ireland’s  case  is  more  accentuated. 

5002.  Did  you  ever  vote  like  the  English  trades 
unionists  for  the  nationalising  of  all  means  of 
production  ? — We  have  not  gone  as  'f  ar  as  that. 

5003.  But  you  are  not  confined  to  railways — 
what  else  have  you  gone  to? — Canals,  waterways, 
mines,  and  minerals. 

5004.  And  not  all  means  of  production? — No. 

5005.  But  you  have  voted  for  the  nationalising  of 
mines  and  minerals? — Yes. 

5006.  Not  a very  important  question  in  Ireland  ? — 
There  are  possibilities  under  that  heading  that  we 
know  very  little  about  just  now. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

5007.  You  raised  an  . objection  to  all  your  loco- 
motives, your  carriages,  and  your  wagons  being  im- 
ported into  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

5008.  But  have  you  any  works  in  Ireland  for  pro- 
ducing locomotives,  carriages,  and  wagons? — Yes. 


Major  Villiers  Stuart,  j.p., 

5017.  I think  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a 
Deputy -Lieutenant  for  the  County  Waterford? — Yes. 

. 5018.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Council? — 
Yes. 

5019.  Do  you  appear  before  us  as  a representative 
of  the  County  Council? — Yes;  I have  been  deputed 
to  do  so. 

5020.  You  are  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  trad- 
ing, speaking  generally,  in  the  county  ? — Speaking 
generally,  I am  more  acquainted  with  the  agricultural 
portion  than  the  trading. 

5021.  We  will  deal  with  the  agricultural  portion. 
What  particular  district  do  you  know  most  about  in 
Waterford? — Cappoquin  is  the  nearest  railway 
station,  speaking  generally,  to  the  west  of  Waterford. 

5022.  Is  that  the  district  of  Dungarvan? — Dungar- 
van,  Cappagh,  Cappoquin,  and  Lismore. 

5023.  I suppose  it  is  a grazing  country  principally  ? 

- No ; it  is  mixed  tillage.  It  is  peopled  mostly  by 

small  farmers  who  pursue  a system  of  dairy  farming 
and  tillage.  Of  course  there  are  certain  tracts  devoted 
to  grazing,  but  on  the  whole  the  portion  that  I know 
best  is  like  that  occupied  by  my  own  tenants,  who 
are  mostly  smallish  farmers  with  mixed  holdings. 

5024.  Then  the  district  sends  away  agricultural 
produce  and  live  stock,  I suppose  ? — Yes ; butter-,  eggs, 
and  so  on. 

5025.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 

the  live  stock  rates? — We  feel  that  the  rates  are  very 
high.  I am  unable  to  compare  them  with  rates  else- 
where. The  head  rate  from  Cappoquin  to  Dublin  is 
£!  4s.  7 d.  Half-wagon  passenger,  is  £3  11s.  7 d. ; 

passenger  wagon,  £5  6s.  8 d. ; half-wagon,  £2  13s.  8c?., 
by  goods  and  wagon,  by  goods  £4.  This  makes  it  stiff 
sending  any  cattle  up  to  Dublin. 

5026.  Dp  you  say  those  rates  are  excessive? — We 
find  the  profit  on  cattle  nowadays  is  very  small, 

•so  that  a few  shillings  a head  will  turn  the  scale,  and 
I may  say  that  in  our  opinion  we  find  them  too  high, 
though  whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  is  another 
matter. 

5027.  You  have  made  no  comparisons  with  other 

T^rts  of  the  country? — No.  I am  unable  to  make 

•comparisons  with  other  parts  of  the  country. 


5009.  Where? — In  Inchicore  for  one — the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

5010.  That  is  a railway  establishment? — Oh,  no 
private  works  that  I know  of. 

5011.  That  is  what  I meant.  Have  you  no  private 
works  anywhere  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  private  works 
capable  of  producing  present  day  locomotives  in  Ire- 
land. 

5012.  That  is  what  I think.  It  is  felt  that  Irish- 
men not  having  enough  work  are  justified  in  objecting 
to  importation  ? — You  may  put  it  in  that  way.  It 
would  be  an  absurd  thing  for  a man  to  set  up 
locomotive  works  if  he  did  not  get  the  patronage  of 
the  different  companies. 

5013.  But  supposing  a private  individual  did  start 
in  Dublin  or  Belfast  to  make  locomotives,  then  you 
might  fairly  object? — On  that  point  we  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  so  long  as  we  did  not  import  them  into 
the  country.  If,  say,  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff,  or 
any  other  Irish  firm  undertook  to  build  railway  rolling 
stock  at  Cross-Channel  prices,  and  that  all  Irish  rail- 
way companies  undertook  to  give  that  firm  their 
custom,  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  importation  of 
which  we  complain  would  also  get  rid  of  our  objection 
to  existing  conditions  on  that  point. 

5014.  Therefore,  I do  not  see  where  your  hardship 
is? — Yes,  but  Railway  Companies  do  not  make  their 
rolling  stock  to  the  extent  they  might. 

5015.  I only  wanted  to  be  quite  clear.  You  have 
not  at  all  in  Ireland  any  private  works? — No  private 
works  that  I am  aware  of. 

5016.  Mr.  Acworth. — According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  figure  certain  English  companies  spend  over 
£25,000,000  in  wages  as  compared  with  £12,000,000 
for  materials.  The  Board  of  Trade  only  gives  it  in 
that  shape.  That  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  expenditure  is  wages? — Naturally. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — You  said  60  per  cent.? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Of  the  whole  working  expenses  more 
than  two-thirds  is  wages. 


d.l.,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 

5028.  All  you  say  is  that  the  wagon  rate,  by  goods, 
is  £4,  and  you  would  like  it  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced ? — Yes ; to  about  half. 

5029.  To  about  half  ? — Yes.  We  have  also  to  com- 
plain of  the  time  cattle  take  on  the  way. 

5030.  From  what  point  to  what  point? — Suppose 
you  are  sending  cattle  up  to  Dublin,  they  are  two 
nights  on  the  way. 

5031.  From  where? — From  Cappoquin. 

5032.  What  is  the  distance  ?— 180  miles  by  Mallow, 
and  140  by  Waterford. 

5033.  They  are  two  nights  on  the  journey? — Yes. 

5034.  Is  that  a regular  practice  ? — I don’t  know.  I 
know  it  has  occurred.  It  is  what  happens  to  you  your- 
self that  you  notice.  I could  not  say  that  it  always 
occurs. 

5035.  It  might  have  been  by  accident? — It  might 
have  been,  but  ir  has  occurred  twice  to  us. 

5036.  Twice  within  what  period?— In  about  three 
years. 

5037.  Then  it  is  not  of  regular  occurrence? — I could 
not  say,  because  one  does  not  send  them  very  regularly ; 
but  of  course  I am  speaking  locally.  I am  speaking 
now  of  Cappoquin.  It  lies  very  close  to  Lismore.  I 
had  two  truck  loads  of  cattle  from  Kerry  which  I 
wanted  to  send  on  to  Cappoquin.  They  arrived  at 
Lismore  at  eight  one  morning  and  could  not  be  got  on 
to  Cappoquin  until  late  that  night,  though  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  places  is  only  four  miles.  Of 
course  when  I heard  that,  I had  to  send  a man  to 
unship  them  at  Lismore  and  drive  them  the  whole 
way,  but  they  should  have  been  taken  to  their  destina- 
tion by  the  railway. 

5038.  Were  they  booked  through?— No  ; I will  tell 
you  why.  It  was  because  I was  warned  not  to  do  it. 
I don’t  think  I booked  them  through.  I meant  to  book 
them  through.  Then  I was  warned  by  the  people  in 
Kerry  that  they  would  not  come ; and  I cannot  recol- 
lect at  this  minute,  though  I could  tell  by  reference  to 
my  books,  whether  I booked  them  through  or  not. 

5039.  If  they  had  been  booked  through,  have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  have  been  sent 
on? — Yes.  They  would  not  have  been  sent  on  until 
that  night. 
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; -5040.  Can  you  give  us  anything  approximating  to 
the  date  of  that  transaction,  so  that  the  railway  com- 
panies can  look  int-o  it? — It  was  about  the  beginning 
of  September. 

5041.  Last  year?— Yes  ; 1906. 

5042.  Cannot  the  cattle-dealers  in  your  county  get 
through  rates  bo  any  places  in  England!  that  they  want  ? 
— No.  Some  of  them  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to 
bring  this  before  the  Commission.  They  cannot  get 
through  rates  either  to  Newport  or  Cardiff  or  Bristol  ; 
and  they  say  it  makes  a difference  of  about  6.s.  a head 
to  them  in  comparison  with  what  Limerick  dealers  can 
ship  for,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  at  a disadvantage, 
for  they  have  to  re-book. 

5043.  County.  Waterford  is  rather  wide.  From  what 
place  do  you  want  these  through  rates? — This  is  Dun- 
garvan  district  that  I am  speaking  of. 

5044.  Do  you  know  if  any  application  has  been  made 
to  the  railway  companies  for  the  through  rates  ?— I have 
been  told  they  have  by  the  dealers  who  came  to  me, 
but  I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

5045.  And  you  have  no  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject to  produce? — No. 

5046.  It  is.  merely  information? — Yes,  merely  infor- 
mation. A man  came  to  me  three  days  ago  about  it, 

5047.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  a traffic. to 
be  developed  between  Dungarvan  and  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
and  Newport,  if  there  were  through  rates  ? — There  is 
a very  large  traffic,  but  what  they  complain  of  is,  it  is 
hampered  by  their  having  to  re-book.  There  is  a very 
large  traffic,  and  a great  number  of  cattle — I don’t 
know  how  many — are  sent  from  Dungarvan  to  Bristol. 

5048.  How  are  they  sent  now? — They  are  sent  to 
Waterford,  and  have  to  be  re-booked. 

5049.  By  direct  steamer? — From  Dungarvan  the  out- 
let is  Waterford.  They  go  by  Waterford  steamer  to 
Bristol.  They  have  the  direot  steamer. 

5050.  They  ..pay.  the  local  rate  to  Waterford,  and  the 
steamboat  people  charge  the  local  rate  to  Bristol  from 
Waterford? — That  is  apparently  so,  so  far  as  Bristol 
is  concerned.  Cardiff  and  Newport  would  be  a matter' 
for  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

5051.  You  say  that  if  there  were  a through  rate 
they  would  save  6s.  ? — Yes. 

5052.  Per  head  ? — Yes.  They  told  me  they  were  6s. 
a head  to  the  bad  in  comparison  with  Limerick  cattle 
traders.  The  information  was  given  to  me.  I have 
no  knowledge  personally. 

5053.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — You  will  under- 
stand that  these  traders  could  demand  it  now  via  Ross- 
lare,  and  have  an  absolute  right  to  it,  because  the 
steamships  are  owned,  used,  or  worked  by  a railway 
company.  . They  have  no  right  to  a through  rate  via 
Waterford,  because  these  boats  are  not  owned,  used  or 
worked  by  a railway  company. 

Mr.  Wise. — But  the  Waterford  boats  are  now  owned 
by  a railway  company. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — You  can  get  them  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Wise. — By  Rosslare,  bub  not  by  Bristol. 

5054.  Chairman. — What  have  the  cattle-dealers  of 
Dungarvan  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  through  rates 
via  Waterford  ? — The  general  complaint  is  that  there 
was  no  through  rate. 

5055.  What  is  the  rate  from  Dungarvan  to  Water- 
ford?— 19s.  for  the  truck. 

5056.  What  is  the  distance?  Twenty-nine  miles. 

5057.  That  is  by  goods  train  ? — Yes. 

5058.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  reference  to  the. 
carriage  of  feeding  stuffs  ? — It  is  very  high  ; 14s.  7 d.  a 
ton  from  Dublin.  That  is  on  grain  and  meal. 

5059.  What  is  the  distance  there,  do.  you  know  ? — 181 
miles  via  Mallow. 

5060.  And  the  rate  is  14s.  Id.  per  ton  ? — Yes. 

5061.  Why  do  you  call  it  excessive  ? — When  you  come 
to  feed  a lot  of  cattle,  and  have  to  pay  14s.  Id.  extra 
on  the  value  of  grains  from  Dublin,  it  amounts  to  a 
very  big  thing,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  a heavy  rate 
on  us.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  reduce  it  or  not  is 
another  matter. 

5062.  I suppose  you  don’t  know  what  the  railway 
companies  could  legally  charge  for  these  feeding  stuffs 
from  Dublin  to  Cappoquin? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

• 5063.  You  don’t  say  the  rates  are  beyond  their 
powers? — No.  I don’t  know. 

5064.  When  were  the  amended  powers  given  to  the 
railway  companies,  within  the  last  few  years? — In  the 
amalgamation  of  1898. 

5065.  In  1892  the  powers  of  the  railway  companies 


were  revised.  All  .you  say  . is  this,  that  you  don’t'  say 
the  rate  of  14s. : Id.  per  ton  is  unreasonable,  so  far  as 
the  railway  companies  are  concerned,  but  you  . would 
like  to  have  it  cheaper — is  that  it?— That  is  it.  . 

. 5066.  You  admit-  that  the  railway  companies  must 
have  a profit  on  carrying  it  ? — Yes. 

5067.  And  there  is  very  little  profit  on  a rate  of 
14s.  7 d.  for  that  distance  ? — That  I don’t  know.  That 
I say  is  the  rate  per  truck  load  of  a 6-t-on  load. 

5068.  Lord  Pirrie. — 14s.  7 d.  a ton  for  180  miles? — 
Yes. 

5069.  Chairman. — It  is  a very  low  rate.  What  have 
you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  question  of  railway 
matters  at  Cappagh? — At  Cappagh1  the  goods  are  left 
on  one  side,  either  at  Lismore  or  Cappoquin,  and  taken 
off  the  trucks  there.  I don’t  know  exactly  how  it  is 
managed,  but  they  may  wait  there  two  or  three  or 
four  days,  as  one  trader  complained  to  me,  until  it  is 
convenient  for  the  railway  company  to  take  them  on 
to  Cappagh.  Cappagh  is  a small  station,  but  the 
traders  of  two  fair-sized  villages,  Aglish  and  Yilliers- 
town,  get  their  goods  by  that  way  ; and  I know  a baker 
who  has  often  gone  three  and  four  days  to  get  his 
goods,  and  he  has  not  got  them.  They  have  been  lying 
at  Lismore,  waiting  for  the  convenience  of  the  railway 
people  to  send  it  to  Cappagh.  I have  been  told  '.that 
so  far  as  Cappoquin  is  edneemed  that  has  been  altered. 
The  goods  are  ho  longer  left  lying  at  Cappoquin.  The 
practice  has  been  discontinued,  so  far  as  that  station 
is  concerned  ; but  whether  they  have  left  off  the  habit 
of  leaving  goods  behind  at  Lismore  until  it  is  con- 
venient to  bring  them  to  Cappagh  I don’t  know. 

5070.  Is  what  you  have  told  us  within  your  own 
knowledge  of  merely  something  that  you  have  heard  ?— 
Of  course,  I have  bad  no  goods  to  Cappagh,  but  I can 
give  you  the  names,  if  you  like,  of  the  people  who  asked 
me  to  bring  this  forward. 

5071.  I don’t  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
names.  Perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  give  the  names, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  know  the  names.  Whait  we  want 
to  know  is,  -is  this  a general  practice  or  is  it  an  ex- 
ceptional case? — They  have  been  complaining  of  this 
for  a long-  time,  and  evidently  it  is  a general  practice. 

5072.  The  traffic  to  Cappagh  from  Dublin  is  inter- 
rupted?— It  is  interrupted,  the  same  as  those  cattle 
that  I told  you  about-.  The  break  occurs  at  Lismore, 
and  they  do  not  go  further  east  that  day.  Why,  I 
don’t  know. 

5073.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  are  not  speaking  of  a Dub- 
lin rate  ? — Yes  ; goods  from  the  west  to  the  east.  They 
come  by  Mallow. 

5074.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  mean  that  all  traffic  for 
Cappagh  arriving  at  Cappoquin  used  to  be  delayed 
there  and  is  now  delayed  at  Lismore  ? — The  goods  used 
to  be  delayed  at  Cappoquin,  and  are  now  delayed  at 
Lismore.  Within  the  last  few  days  they  are  no  longer 
delayed  at  Cappoquin,  but  whether  they  are  delayed 
still  at  Lismore  I don’t  know. 

5075.  Chairman. — Is  this  a substantial  grievance? 
—It  is. 

5076.  Do  you  know  it  is  so  ? — Yes. 

5077.  And  it  has  been  a general  practice? — Yes. 

5078.  Well,  we  shall  hear  from  the  Railway  Com- 
panies?— Yes.  You  will  find  it  is  so. 

5079.  You  have  got  something  about  through  rates 
from  Liverpool  ? — They  are  much  more  reasonable  in 
comparison,  but  it  is  fifteen  shillings  per  ton  from 
Liverpool  to  Cappoquin. 

5080.  Which  way  will  that  go? — That  will  go  by 
boat  to  Waterford  and  then  to  Cappoquin.  Still  we 
considered  it  high,  and  we  could  not  get  a reduction 
when  we  asked  for  it.  We  proposed  getting  a big  load’ 
together  with  the  object  of  getting  a rebate  and  we 
found  it  could  not  be  done,  and  now  we  have  taken 
to  getting  it  direct  by  sailing  boat  up  the  river  to  near 
Cappoquin,  and  we  get  it  for  seven  shillings  a ton. 

5081.  That  is  always  open  to  you  ? — Yes.  It  would' 
pay  the  railways  better  to  give' us  concessions  rather 
than  lose  the  trade. 

5082.  Would  it  pay  the  railway  company  better  than 
carrying  at  a loss? — Would  it  be  at  a loss?  that  is  a 
thing  a layman  cannot  answer.  It  is  generally  better 
to  make  a concession  than  lose  trade. 

5083.  Looking  at  it  seems  to  me  a ridiculously  low 
rate? — That  is  a thing  that  a man  who  has  to  feed' 
cattle  and  pay  the  rate  feels  rather  differently  about. 

5084.  At  any  rate  it  is  open  to  you  to  have  it  by 
sailing  vessel  at  any  rate  you  like  to  pay  ? — Yes.  - 

5085.  You  get  it  in  that  way  at  seven  shillings? — 
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5086.  What  have  you  got  to  grumble  at  the  railway 

•company  for?— I am  not  grumbling.  I am  stating  a 
fact.'  I am  trying  to  give  a general  survey  of  the 
working  of  the  railway  .company.  We  think  it  would 
pay  them  better  to  reduce  the  rate  than  to  lose  the 
whole  of  the  trade.  ' . , ,, 

5087.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  lose  the  trade  than 
to  carry  at  a loss?— If  tliey  carry  at  a loss— yes. 

5088.  You  have  told  us  in  the  beginning  that  these 
little  farmers  produce  butter,  eggs,  and  so  on.  Have 
you  anything  to  complain  of  with  regard  tp 
the  rates  upon  that  particular,  traffic  ?— No.  There 
has  been  lately  a very  good  system  started  by  which 
I can  send  small  parcels  of  butter  under  50  lbs. 
to  anv  station  in  England  for,  I think  it  is,  a 
halfpenny  per  lb.  It  works  out  very  well.  I 
know  I was  sending  40  lbs.  of  butter  a week  all  last 
summer  at  2s.  6 d.  for  40  lbs.  That  is  another  instance 
■of  starting  a trade.  I was  able  to  supply  an  Artillery 
Camp  in  North  Wales  with  butter  by  sending  it  m 
.that  cheap  way.  I could  never  have  done  it  otherwise. 

5089.  I suppose  the  railway  company  made  some 

.arrangements  as  to  how  it  should  be  packed  ? — It  must 
be  packed  in  proper  boxes,  oblcng  boxes.  They  did 
not  specify  that,  but  naturally  you  would  pack  it  in 
these  boxes.  „ 

5090.  How  long  have  those  rates  been  m operation  l 
— I have  known  of  them  for  three  years. 

5091.  You  think  those  rates  are  a considerable  help 
to  the  butter  trade  of  that  particular  district?— I am 
certain  of  this,  they  helped  me.  I have  no  knowledge 
of  how  they  affect  other  people. 

5092.  If  it  helps  you  it  helps  all  others  who  produce 
butter  ? — It  must  have  done  so,  I am  sure. 

5093.  The  butter  rates,  you  say,  are  very  reasonable  ; 
you  are  quite  satisfied  with  them?— What  I say  is,  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  butter  rates  except  this  par- 
ticular rate,  which  is  a very  good  one,  but  whether 
sending  it  in  bulk  is  satisfactory  or  not,  I could  not 

Sd5094.  I am  speaking  of  the  small  packages  ?— The 
small  packages  are  very  satisfactory. 

5095.  What  about  eggs  and  poultry  ?— There  again 
I hand  in  a letter  dealing  with  the  matter.  This' 
again  is  second-hand  evidence.  I.  have  hot  any  ex- 
perience myself,  biit  this  is  supplied  to  me  by  a man 
in  a large  way  of  business  in  Dungarvan.  If  you 
like  I will  hand  it  in  to  you  ( letter  handed  to  Chair- 
Man ).  What  I have  in  my  evidence  is  substantially 
•Jhe  same  thing. 

5096.  Is  this  letter  addressed  to  you  ? — Yes. 

■ '5097.  I suppose  it  is  in  answer  to  one  you  sent  out? 

N0;  but  it  was  known  that  representatives  of  the 

Uoiihty  Council  were  going  to  attend,  and  people  were 
told  that  if  anyone  had  anything  to  complain  of  now 
was  the  time  to  say  so. 

■ 5098.  You  invited  the  information  ; was  it  through 
the  . Clerk  of  the  County  Council  ? — I forget  now 
whether  I mentioned  to  Mr.  Sheehan  that  I was  going 
•up  and  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  He  had, 
I know,  spoken'  of  it  before  casually  and  mentioned 
that  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  as  far  as  I recollect  I 
wrote  and  said  that  if  he  had  anything  to-  say  he 
had  better  say  it 

5099.  I suppose  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  appointing  you  and  others  to  represent  them 
here  would  appear  in  the  public  press  ? — Yes. 

5100.  And  the  people  would  know  who  were  their 
representatives  ?^Yes. 

5101.  Then  they  would  communicate  with  those  re- 
presentatives like  this? — Yes. 

5102.  There  was  no  circular  sent  out  by  the  County 
•Council  ? No. 

5103.  Now,  in  reference  to  these  rates  for  eggs  and 
poultry,  could  you  tell  me  first  of  all  what  are  the 
rates? — 5s.  6 d.  a cwt.  or  11s.  a crate  of  fowl  alive 
from  Dungarvan  to  London,  with  extra  charges  for 
cartage.  That  brings  the  cost  up  to  4 d.  a head  for 
small  fowl. 

5104.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  what  the  letter  says? — 
Yes.  I am  giving  it  to  you  from  the  letter. 

5105.  Chairman. — It  does  not  say  from  where  to 
where  ? — From  Dungarvan  to  Birmingham  and  Lon- 


. 5106.  That  is  by  passenger  train,  I suppose? — That 
would  be,  I presume,  by  passenger  train.  It  is 
■bound  to  be  by  quick  train,  at  .owner’s  risk. 

5107.  Then  it  works  out  according  to  what  this 
■dealer  says  at  4 d.  per  head  for  small  fowl  ? — Yes.  I 
suppose  the  value  of  these  small  fowl  in  the  country 
•would  be  from  8 d.  to  10d. 

5108.  In  the  district? — Yes. 


£ 5109.  .Does  the  district  send  away  anything  else  jan,  3,1907. 
besides  poultry?  Does  it  send  away  turkeys  or  — — 

geese  ?— Yes,  very  largely.  Major  Villiers 

5110.  For  the  English  market?— For  the  English  Stuart, j.p., 

market.  n.t.,  Member 

5111.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to.  what 

the  rates  come  out  per  head  there? — The  rates  for  Qounc;i_ 
dead  poultry  ? 

5112.  No? — They  come  to  9 d.  a head  for  live  geese 
and  turkeys. 

5113.  For  dead  poultry  what  are  they? — 4s.  6 d.  to 
4s.  8 d.  a cwt. 

5114.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  by  passenger  train? — 

1 am  not  aware  of  that.  I think  it  is  because  I send 
a certain  amount  away  myself,  and  it  goes  by  passen- 
ger train,  ‘and  it  is  always  delivered  in  reasonable 
time,  so  at  least  I have  found  it  so. 

5115.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  restric-  Pe^ecti^®. 
tions  as  to  sending  eggs  forward  from  your  district?—  fo^convev- 
Permission  has  been  refused  to  ship  eggs  by  the  3.50'  ane  o{  * 
train,  although  if  the  eggs  were  shipped  by  that  train  traffic, 
they  would  make  a connection  at  Waterford  which 

would  ensure  delivery  to  the  consignees  on  the  follow- 
ing evening. 

5116.  Is  that  by  passenger  train? — By  passenger 
train. 

5117.  Or  a mixed  train? — Most  of  the  trains  are 
mixed  trains.  When  speaking  of  passenger  trains 
carrying  these  things  of  course  they  are  put  into  a 
truck. 

5118.  You  say  one  party  there  makes  a great  griev- 
ance of  this.  Therefore  I would  like  to  know  the 
particulars.  Which  is  the  railway  Company  ? — The 
Great  Southern. 

5119.  You  say  the  Great  Southern  refuse  to  carry 
eggs  by  the  3.30  train?— The  3.50  train.  It  is  the 
some  thing. 

5120.  Where  is  that  train  from  ? — From  the  west 
to  the  east. 

5121.  As  you  have  fixed  the  time  it.  must  be  from 
some  particular  place  at  3.30  ? — From  Mallow. 

5122.  You  say  that  the  railway  company  refuse  to 
carry  eggs  by  the  3.30  train  from  Mallow,  which  is  a 
mixed  train  ? — I say  I am  giving  that  according  to 
the  letter  of  this  trader. 

5123.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.—  That'  is  the  limited 
mail?— There. is  no  limited  mail.  That  is  a train 
that  jogs  along. 

5124.  I understood  it  was  the  3.30  from  Cork  that 
is  the  limited  mail? — This  is  a different  train.  This 
is  a local  train  which  leaves  Mallow  somewhere  about 

2 o’clock.  It  connects  with  the  9.15  o’clock  morning 
train  from  Dublin. 

5125.  Lord  Pirrie. — Where  does  it  go  to? — It  goes 
to  Waterford  by  Mallow. 

5126.  Chairman. — I think  you  might  kindly  explain 
that,  so  that  the  railway  companies  can  note  it  at  the 
proper  time? — It  is  the  train  arriving  at  Dungarvan 
at  3.50. 

5127.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — That  is  not  the 
limited  mail  of  course? — No. 

5128.  Lord  Pirrie.— At  what  hour  does  it  leave  Dub- 
lin?— It  leaves  Dublin  at  9.15. 

5129.  That  is  the  same  train  that  goes  round  by 
Mallow  to  Waterford  and  arrives  at  Waterford  about 
5?— Yes,  5.5. 

5130.  Picking  up  goods  and  passengers  ? — Yes,  every- 
thing. 

5131.  Chairman. — According  to  what  you  say  it 
picks  up  everything  except  eggs  ? — Yes.  I am  relying 
on  what  is  given  in  this  letter.  I have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  this.  It  is  the  only  way  I have  of 
giving  this  evidence. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  will  give  the  railway  company  an 
opportunity  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Now  that  we  know  the 
train  we  can  ascertain  the  facts. 

5132.  Chairman. — The  whole  question  being  that  if 
eggs  were  allowed  to  be  sent  by  this  train  they  would 
get  into  Waterford  in  time  for  a connection  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  into  the  max-kets  on  the 
next  day  ; that  is  the  point  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

5133.  And  the  grievance  that  is  now  alleged  is  that 
it  takes  an  extra  day? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

5134.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  passenger  Excessive 
fares? — The  same  as  before.  They  are  too  high.  passenger 

5135.  Everything  is  too  high?— If. you  compare  them  fares, 
with  Continental  rates  they  are.  . 

5136.  Passenger  fares? — Yes.  Our  return  ticket 

from  Cappoquin  to  Dublin  costs  us  52s.  4 d.  That  is 
a lot  of  money  to  pay  for  going  to  Dublin 
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5137.  What  does  it  work  out  at  a mile? — It  is  180 
miles. 

5138.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  first-class  fare? — Yes. 
There  will  be  special  evidence  given  about  those  rates 
later  on. 

5139.  Chairman.—  Is  the  passenger  service  adequate 
for  the  district  ? — It  has  been  very  inconvenient  lately. 
Our  great  trouble  now  is  that  Dungarvan  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  for  County  Council  purposes, 
and  all  the  committee  meetings  connected  with  it, 
and  one  cannot  get  from  the  west  into  it  to  d.o  any 
business  at  these  meetings.  There  are  two  trains  in 
the  day.  One  is  the  6.50  from  Lismore,  which  is  very 
early  in  the  morning.  The  next  train  does  not  reach 
Dungarvan  until  about  12.47,  and  that  makes  it 
rather  late. 

5140.  What  time  is  it  your  Council  meet — 12  I 
suppose? — Yes.  The  committee  meetings  are  at  11. 
That  is  the  trouble.  And  also  we  have  no  train  after 
3.30  from  Dublin.  Locally  from  Cappoquin  or  Cap- 
pagh  you  cannot  move  either  east  or  west_i_after  4 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  .and  there  is  no  train  from 
Dublin  after  the  3 train. 

5141.  Do  you  suggest  that  more  people  would  travel 
if  there  were  more  trains? — Greater  facilities  gene- 
rally produce  traffic. 

5142.  How  many  passengers  do  you  suppose  would 
travel  from  Dublin  to  Dungarvan  during  a week? — I 
would  like  to  answer  that  question  in  a.  roundabout 
way  by  saying  if  a system  of  motor  trains  could  be 
run  to  meet  the  smaller  traffic.  Of  course  I could 
not  say  how  many  people  go  from  Dublin  to  Dun- 
garvan, but  what  we  feel  is  we  pay  very  big  rates 
towards  the  upkeep  of  the  railway. 

5143.  You  mean  the  county  pay? — Yes. 

5144.  For  which  railway  is  that? — It  is  part  of  the 
Great  Southern  system  now. 

5145.  It  is  a little  railway? — It  was  the  Waterford 
Dungarvan  and  Lismore  railway,  and  then  when  the 
amalgamation  took  place  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  took  it  over,  or  the  Rosslare  and  Fishguard. 

5146.  Before  they  took  it  over  what  was  the  rate  on 
the  county  then? — The  rate  was  higher  still.  It  was 
Is.  4d.  in  some  places. 

5147.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.  C. — It  was  reduced  by 
half  at  the  time? — Yes. 

5148.  Chairman. — I suppose  there  was  a bargain 
made? — Yes,  bur  still  you  do  feel  that  local  facilities 
ought  to  be  consulted  That  is  the  point.  Of  course 
I grant  that  the  rate  is  lighter,  but  we  don’t  see  any 
reason  why  because  they  granted  this  that  local  traffic 
should  be  disturbed  or  local  facilities  should  not  be 
given. 

5149.  Has  there  been  any  diminution  of  the  original 
service  since  the  transfer? — Yes;  it  has  been  altered. 
It  is  less  convenient  than  it  was. 

5150.  Has  the  service  been  reduced  since  the  trans- 
fer?— Since  the  Rosslare — yes,  it  has.  I would  not 
like  to  answer  that,  because  I have  not  gone  into  that 
in  detail. 

5151.  Perhaps  there  is  another  witness  who  will  deal 
with  that? — Yes,  there  is. 

5152.  I see  you  complain  of  delay  to  the  road  traffic 
in  consequence  of  shunting  at  a level  crossing? — The 
shunting  is  done  across  the  roadway. 

5153.  Where? — At  Cappoquin. 

5154.  Is  Cappoquin  a big  place?— Yes. 

5155.  What  is  the  population? — About  1,200  inhabi- 
tants, and  it  is  a very  important  residential  part. 

5156.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  tourist  centre? — And 

tourist  centre. 

5157.  Chairman. — And  the  level  crossing  is  at  the 
end  of  the  station,  I suppose? — Yes.  It  is  at  the  west 
end  of  the  station. 

5158.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  gates  sre  kept 
closed  and  prevent  traffic  on  the  road  for  an  unreason- 
able length  of  time?— Yes. 

5159.  That  is  your  complaint? — Yes. 

5160.  That  is  a question  that  the  County  Council 
have  taken  up  with  the  Railway  Company  ? — No.  I 
don’t  think  that  the  County  Council  have  moved  in 
the  matter.  It  was  brought  before  the  County  Coun- 
cil. They  thought  things  had  got  too  bad  and  held 
a,  public  meeting  in  Cappoquin.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  was  it  was  put  before  the  County  Council. 
The  County  Council  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  bring  it  before  this  Commission  before  making 
any  other  move  in  the  matter. 

5161.  The  County  Council  think  we  could  remedy 
it? — Undoubtedly,  it.  can  be  brought  more  directly, 


more  publicly,  and  more  surely  before  all  parties  by 
taking  this  course. 

5162.  How  many  times  in  the  day  is  this  shunting 
going  on.  It  cannot  be  all  day  long  in  that  place  ?-— 
No.  In  the  morning  and  evening. 

5163.  One  train  in  the  morning  and  one  at  night  ?— 
I was  kept  there  twenty  minutes  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  ago,  while  an  engine  was  shunting  backwards 
and  forwards  preparing  to  start. 

5164.  Have  you  personally  represented  this  to  the 
Railway  Company  ? — No.  We  have  not  done  anything 
in  that. 

5165.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  postal  arrangements? — Yes;  they  have  got  very 
bad  within  the  last  few  months  since  the  through  ser- 
vice was  started.  We  don’t  get  our  letters  now  until 
near  11  o’clock  instead  of  getting  them  at  half-past 
8,  and  the  villages  further  on  get  it  proportionately 
later. 

5166.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Railway  Com- 
pany?— The  post  office  people  say  it  is.  Again,  this 
is  hearsay  evidence.  I only  know  what  the  post  office 
people  say. 

5167.  You  know  what  time  you  get  the  letters  there? 
— We  get  them  from  10  to  10.45  according  to  luck,  and 
we  used  to  get  them  at  half-past  8. 

5168.  Which  way  do  they  come  now  ? — They  come  by 
goods  train  to  Lismore,  and  they  are  brought  on  car 
to  Cappoquin,  and  are  distributed  from  that  centre, 
They  used  to  come  by  train  to  Cappoquin,  and  of  course 
what  the  post  office  people  told  us  was  that  the  com- 
pany had  made  an  alteration,  that  they  had  started 
a train  from  Fermoy  a few  minutes  earlier  than  for- 
merly, and  thus  missed  a connection  that  used  to  be 
made,  and  that  there  was  no  obvious  reason  that  they 
could  see  for  doing  it,  and  that  that  was  why  the  mail 
could  not  be  brought  down  so  soon. 

5169.  It  is  a matter  of  arrangement  between  the 
post  office  and  the  Railway  Company,  and  you  think 
you  suffer  from  it? — Yes,  we  suffer  very  much  from 
it.  If  letters  come  while  you  are  at  your  breakfast 
there  is  time  to  attend  to  any  business  with  which  they 
deal,  but  if  they  do  not  come  until  you  have  gone  away 
you  cannot  do  anything  until  the  next  day. 

5170.  That  is  a serious  grievance.  Have  you  repre- 
sented that  to  the  Railway  Company  ? — No.  We  con- 
sider this  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

5171.  All  right.  We  will  take  it  in  that  way. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  about  some  steamer  on  the 
Blackwater? — If  the  river  was  dredged  it  would  be 
a very  valuable  help  to  traffic  in  the  district.  If  a 
steamer  could  be  run  on  time  fromYouglial  to  Cappo- 
quin it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  dis- 
trict, but  I don’t  know  that  the  Railway  Companies 
are  directly  concerned. 

5172.  No,  but  we  are.  We  are  concerned  in  the 
development  of  traffic  by  railways  or  any  other  moans 
of  communication  ? — The  river  Blackwater  runs  down 
to  Youghal  two-thirds  of  the  way  between  Waterford 
and  Cork.  There  is  a rise  and  fall  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  the  tide  according  to  the  springs  and  neaps, 
and  except  for  the  three  sandbars  or  scours  it  would 
be  a very  fine  navigable  river.  The  three  scours,  as 
they  are  called,  are  almost  dry  at  low  water.  Except 
for  that  the  river  is  a good  navigable  river,  and  would 
allow  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  to  come  up  quite 
freely.  The  difficulty  is,  at  present,  a vessel  getting 
up  there,  if  kept  there  for  any  time,  gets  neaped — if 
she  gets  up  on  a spring  tide  and  the  tide  then  begins 
to  fall. 

5173.  What  public  authority  has  control  of  the 
river  ? — No  public  body  that  I know  of  from  the  navi- 
gable point  of  view. 

5174*.  What  you  would  suggest  is  that,  supposing 
some  means  could  be  devised  of  dredging  that  river 
it  would  be  a substantial  benefit  to  the  district  to  have 
those  goods  and  passengers  conveyed  by  steamer  over 
that  waterway  and  thus  develop  a now  undeveloped 
traffic  ? — It  would ; and  I was  talking  to  a Liverpool 
shipowner  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  get  a 
fortnightly  service  run  to  take  away  and  bring  in 
goods,  and  that  is  a question  that  came  up,  whether 
he  could  get  down  at  neap  tides  as  well  as  spring  tides, 
and  of  course  until  the  river  is  dredged  he  could  not 
be  sure  of  it. 

5175.  There  used  to  be  a steamer  on  that  navigation  ? 
— Yes.  That  was  principally  for  passenger's.  K 

carried  a little  goods,  but  it  was  intended  principally 
for  passengers.  It  did  not  pay,  because  it  could  not 
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run  on  time,  and  you  could  not  tell  when  people  would 
meet  their  trains  and  when  they  would  not. 

5176.  Because  of  the  tides  ? — Yes,  but  if  these  scours 
were  dredged  a steamer  of  shallow  draught  could  run 
at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

5177.  Who  ran  the  steamer? — There  was  an  older 
company.  We  all  had  some  money  in  it.  My  father 
had  shares  in  it.  The  last  company  running  it  was 
controlled  by  Mr.  Keane  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

5178.  And  they  have  all  lost  money  by  it? — Yes.  It 
was  found  tourists  could  not  use  it  when  it  could  not 
meet  the  trains  with  reasonable  punctuality. 

5179.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  remedy  some  of  the  grievances  which 
you  have  laid  before  us  ? — I think  as  far  as  local  traffic 
is  concerned  if  light  motor  trains  were  run,  which  I 
am  led  to  believe  are  much  cheaper  than  full  power 
trains,  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  of  local  traffic 
as  far  as  passengers  are  concerned ; and  I may  ask  if 
you  ask  me  as  to  the  general  question  of  amalgama- 
tion— 

5180.  Yes ; as  long  as  you  are  here,  and  you  repre- 
sent a large  county,  I want  tci  know  your  views?— I 
think— and  I th/ink  it  is  the  view  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil, which  will  be  borne  out  by  the  others* — that  com- 
pulsory amalgamation  to  an  extent  would  be  beneficial, 
and  personally  I think,  speaking  as  a layman  and  look- 
ing at  the  map  of  Irish:  railways,  that  the  Irish  railways 
might  be  very  fairly  amalgamated  into  two  systems, 
worked  in  two  systems  ; and  I think — it  -is  touching 
on  a thorny  question — we  all  think  in  Ireland  em- 
phatically it  has  been  proved  by  Royal  Commission 
that  we  are  overtaxed.  There  is  one  tax,  the  income 
tax,  which  I believe  by  the  Act  of  Union  it  is  quite 
wrong  to  have  levied  in  Ireland  at  all ; and  I think 
if  that  tax  was  devoted  to  subsidising  Irish  railways, 
so  that  goods  could  be  carried  at  a rate  to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  the  foreigners,  I think  it  would  be 
lifting  this  country  out  of  the  present  slough. 

5181.  Let  us  not  mix  up  the  income  tax  at  present. 
You  began  by  suggesting  that  you  thought  it  would  be 
for  the  interests  of  the  country  "fhat  the  whole 
of  the  railways  should  become  two  large  railways — is 
that  your  suggestion? — That  is  only  my  idea. 

5182.  What  are  the  views  of  the  Waterford  County 
Council  upon  the  subject? — Nothing  has  really  been 
worked  out,  and  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  work  out. 
I would  rather  you  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  their  views. 

5183.  Is  he  coming? — He  will  be  here.  He  is  in  the 
room.  I think  he  would  answer  better  than  I would, 
because  they  might  not  agree  altogether  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  proposal. 

5184.  Are  you  in  favour  of  State  purchase? — That  is 
a very  thorny  question.  I don’t  think  I am.  What 
I would  be  in  favour  of  would  be  the  compulsory  amal- 
gamation into  two  systems,  so  as  to  economise,  and 
then  a Board,  I might  say  a sympathetic  Board,  to 
control  the  rates.  There  would  be  a cheaper  body  to 
apply  to  than  the  present  body,  more  accessible  to 
traders  and  the  public  in  general,  who  had  grievances 
to  complain  of;  and  I say  distinctly  a State  subsidy, 
and  I think  we  have  a right  to  it ; and  I think  we  have 
every  right  to  it  in  this  country.  Of  course,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  is  ancient  history,  the  way  the  country 
has  been  treated  in  the  past.  If  it  is  ancient  history, 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  being  visited  on  the  children 
to  this  day ; and  I think  we  have  every  moral  right  to 
State  assistance  in  this  matter ; and  I reduce  it  to 
this,  that  I think  we  ought  to  get  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  income  tax  to  do  it  with. 

5185.  But  why  two  companies? — It  seems  natural  to 
have  it — north  and  south  of  Dublin.  It  seems  a 
natural  division  of  the  working  of  the  countiy.  I am 
only  giving  my  private  opinion  on  that  point. 

5186.  I don’t  see  the  virtue  of  two  companies? — One 
would  be  better,  if  you  could  have  it. 

5187.  You  said  two ; but  now  you  say  one  would  be 
better  than  two? — If  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it. 

5188.  If  it  is  possible  to  amalgamate  the  whole  of  the 
railways  into  two  systems  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  it 
into  one? — It  strikes  me  as  a matter  of  convenience. 
It  strikes  me  as  more  convenient  to  do  it  in  two  sys- 
tems. 

5189.  But  you  would  prefer  it  in  one? — Yes,  if  you 
could  do  it. 

5190.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  would  be  less  friction  if 
you  had  one — none  at  all  in  fact? — There  would  be  less 
friction. 


Examined1  by  Lord  Pieeie. 

5191.  You  said  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that 
you  were  unable  to  say  whether  the  reduced  fares 
would  materially  increase  passenger  traffic.  You 
said  you  felt  confident  that  the  reduced  rates  would, 
in  all  probability,  create  eventually  a remunerative 
growth  of  traffic.  That  I assume  is  only  as  regards 
passengers,  because  you  said  in  answer  to  another 
question  by  the  Chairman  that  the  cattle  rates  were 
double  what  they  should  be.  Do  I understand  that  if 
the  cattle  rates  were  reduced  the  increase  of  the  cattle 
traffic  -would  be  very  large,  or  would  be  very  much  in- 
creased?— I don’t  suppose  it  would,  because  there  is 
only  a certain  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  to  be 
moved ; and,  of  course,  they  have  to  travel  to  the 
markets,  unless  the  rates  are  made  high  enough  to  kill 
the  industry. 

5192.  That  is  what  I want  to  bring  out.  I do  not 
see  why  you  put  the  question  of  passengers  and  then 
talk  of  the  cattle  rate  being  double  what  it  should,  be. 
I take  the  reduction  of  the  cattle  rates  would  not  in- 
crease the  actual  number  of  cattle  sent  out  of  the 
countiy? — I do  not  think  it  would.  I don’t  think  it 
could. 

5193.  Them  the  object  of  getting  reduced  rates  not. 
omly  for  the  cattle  but  for  the  feeding  stuffs  for  the 
cattle  is  simply  to  make  a profitable  return  to  the 
traders? — To  the  farmers. 

5194.  That  is  the  object  of  it? — Yes ; to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  the  foreigners. 

5195.  How  much  butter  do  you  send  away  daily — I 
understood  you  to  say  40  lbs.  or  50  lbs.  ? — No.  I send 
about  40  lbs.  a week  all  the  summer. 

5196.  Do  you  send  it  each  day  of  the  week  ? — Two 
days  of  the  week. 

5197.  20  lbs*.  one  day  and  20  another? — Yes. 

5198.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  the  people  of  the 
district  that  they  should  co-operate  in  the  collection 
of  goods,  whether  they  are  cattle,  butter,  or 
eggs,  so  that  the  railway  companies  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  wagon-loads,  full  loads,  rather 
than  to  have  this  daily  service  that  you  want? — No. 
As  a matter  of  fact  we  did  try  to  get  up  co-operative 
societies,  _ and  they  did  not  succeed.  It  never  cams 
to  anything.  There  is  no  co-operation.  The  only  co- 
operation that  has  occurred  has  been  not  through  the 
railways,  but  by  sea. 

5199.  I was  just  coming  to  that.  You  have  ap- 
proached Liverpool  shipowners,  so  that  goods  might  be 
sent,  say,  once  a week,  but  you  have  never  approached 
the  railway  companies  to  see  whether  they  could  give 
one  day  in  the  week  for  many  places  like  Mallow  or 
Dungarvan  ? — No. 

5200.  Would  it  not  have  been  to  the  farmers’  interest 
and  the  traders’  interest,  and  was  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  County  Council,  to  try  to  get  reduced  rates  pro- 
vided you  give  the  facilities  to  the  railway  companies 
to  carry  them  at  these  reduced  rates? — To  do  that  you 
would  have  to  have  a co-operative  system,  such*  as 
Denmark  possesses,  organised.  What  you  suggest 
would  be  most  valuable,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out  at  present  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  You  can- 
not get  people  together  to  do  it. 

5201.  Have  the  County  Council  no  power? — The 
County  Council  is  in  its  infancy.  I think  the  County 
Council  has  done  its  best,  as  far  as  I know.  But  for 
the  County  Council  to  step  into  trading  is  rather  be- 
yond its  scope. 

5202.  I did  not  mean  to  begin  to  trade,  but  I rather 
thought  the  farmers  would  approach  the  County  Coun- 
cil, so  as  to  arrange  what  particular  day  they  were 
going  to  have  their  meeting  in  Dungarvan,  and  that 
they  would  have  the  fair  or  the  sale  on  that  particular 
day,  so  that  you  would  have  several  trains  going  to 
Dungarvan,  or  away  from  Dungarvan,  on  the  particular 
day  of  the  meeting  of  the  County  Council — would  not 
that  be  convenient  to  the  public  ? — The  difficulty  is  that, 
save  for  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  meetings  of  the 
County  Council  are  held  at  irregular  intervals,  accord- 
ing as  business  crops  up.  A fair  must  be  on  a definite 
day  in  the  month,  because  buyers  have  to  arrange  to 
attend  the  different  fairs,  and  there  is  a fair  somewhere 
every  week-day  in  the  year  in  Ireland,  and  you  must 
keep  the  fair-day  the  same  day  of  the  month. 

5203.  Apparently  you  would  like  to  get  some  scheme 
of  that  sort  if  you  had  some  organisation  by  which  to 
approach  the  railway  companies? — Yes  ; that  is  the 
way  I believe  Denmark  has  made  such  a success  of  the 
trade — by  co-operation. 

5204.  You  said  you  got  certain  reductions ; in  fact, 
you  got  your  goods  for  7s.  a ton  by  sea.  What  port 
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did  you  take  the  goods  to  from  Liverpool? — To  the 
Biver  Blackwater,  at  Oappoqudn. 

5205.  They  go  up  that  river?— A certain  class  of 
vessels — schooners.  The  schooner  is  a leisurely  craft, 
and  takes  her  time.  If  she  is  neaped,  she  Res  in  the 
mud  until  better  times;  but  a steamer  is  what  we 
would  like  to  get ; we  would  get  cheaper  freights. 

5206.  As  I understand,  if  three  places  on  that  liver 
were  dredged,  the  rest  of  the  river  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  steamers  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  to  go 
up  and  come  down  regularly? — Yes.  They  would  not 
be  neaped. 

5207.  They  could  only  go  up  at  high  tides? — They 
could  only  go  up  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide.  They 
could  then  go  up  at  neap  tides  at,  say,  three-quarters 
flood. 

5208.  Has  that  ever  been  before  the  County  Council, 
to  see  whether  it  is  then’  duty  to  dredge  these  three 
places? — I am  afraid  the  County  Council  has  not  the 
money. 

5209.  Is  not  that  the  only  public  authority  you  have 
to  repair  your  roads  ? — Yes  ; but  dredging  the  river  is 
a different  business.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  it  up. 

5210.  To  do  it  for  nothing.  Is  not  a waterway  as 
important  for  the  County  Council  to  keep  up  as  a road  ? 
— Yes  ; but  it  is  a very  big  thing  for  a County  Council 
to  go  into. 

5211.  Yes,  but  is  not  it  the  County  Council’s  place 
to  go  into  the  question,  and  then,  if  they  consider  it 
desirable,  to  get  any  grants  from  some  public  bodies, 
that  they  should  do  it? — I think  it  is  a thing  that  the 
County  Council  probably  wiR  go  into. 

5212.  But  they  have  not  done  it  yeib? — They  have  no* 
moved  very  strongly  in  the  matter.  In  fact,  I don’t 
think  it  has  occurred  to  the  County  Council  that  they 
should  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  work. 

5213  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  county  as 
a whole  undertook  the  baronial  guarantee.  You  did 
give  a baronial  guarantee  to  a railway,  and  that  rail- 
way has  done  you  no  good  either  in  postal  service ; it 
has  reduced  its  postal  service? — I did  not  say  it  had 
done  no  good,  but  the  service  has  been  reduced.  But  the 
guarantee  was  given  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  an  old 
guarantee,  and  that  was  given  under  the  Grand  Jury. 
The  County  Council  simply  took  over  the  obRgation. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

5214.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  easiest  stuff  to  carry 
weight  for  weight,  live  poultry  or  butter  ; if  you  were 
a carrier  which  would  you  rather  have  to  take  charge 
of? — I would  rather  have  butter. 

5215.  I thought  you  would  say  so.  You  told  us 
your  rate  was  40  lbs.  of  butter  for  2s.  6 d.  which  i3 
about  seven  shillings  a cwt.  You  told  us  that  was  a 
very  cheap  rate,  and  a good  rate,  and  you  were  well 
satisfied  with  it?— Yes,  but  that  was  having  regard 
to  the  smaR  amount,  so  that  you  can  open  up  trade  for 
smaU  traders  like  that.  It  is  cheaper  than  the  parcel 
Dost. 

5216.  You  put  it  that  was  a very  satisfactory  rate 
you  thought  ? — It  is  for  small  parcels. 

5217.  Does  it  seem  to  you  in  comparison  with  that, 
if  that  is  a reasonable  rate,  seven  shillings  a cwt., 
then  5s.  6 d.  for  poultry  is  unreasonable? — But  it  is 
handled  in  a very  different  way.  These  smaR  parcels 
are  taken  by  the  very  quickest  service. 

5218.  Passenger  service  ? — Yes.  You  can  rely  on  it. 
There  is  no  discussing  what  train  it.  is  going  by. 
They  send  it  off  by  the  very  quickest  way. 

5219.  You  said  you  paid  2s.  bd.  for  40  lbs.  ? — I 
paid  Is.  3d  each  time  for  20  lbs.  That  included  the 
box.  At  any  rate  it  is  a cheap  rate. 

5220.  That  is  three  farthings  a pound? — Whatever 
it  is  it  was  very  satisfactory. 

5221.  Why  do  you  say  the  poultry  is  a different 
traffic?  You  have  agreed  that  for  the  same  quantity 
of  poultry  it  is  a worse  traffic  to  deal  with  ? — What  I 
mean  is  this ; it  is  handled  in  a very  different  way. 

. 5222.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say  they  were 
both  sent  as  quickly  as  possible ; you  told  Sir  Charles 
Scotter  that  the  poultry  was  sent  by  passenger  train  ? 
— What  I was  referring  to  was  sending  game  away, 
and  sending  poultry  with  it  sometimes. 

5223.  But  crates  of  poultry  ? — I know  nothing  about 
them  except  what  I have  heard  from  the  trader. 

5224.  This  trader  thought  he  had  a grievance.  I 
want  to  ascertain  from  you  whether  you  think  he  had 
a grievance? — From  what  I know  of  the  man  I don’t 
think  he  would  make  a grievance  if  he  did  not  think 
he  had  one.  He  is  in  a big  way  of  business. 

5225.  He  sends  a .crate,  or  two  crates,  or  something 
of -the  kind? — Surely. 


5225.  And  he  does  not  send  a truck-load  of  crates?— 
No.  I don’t  suppose  so.  I could  not  say  that.  I 
don’t  know. 

5227.  You  quoted  the  rate  as  the  rate  per  cwt.?—. 

5228.  Which  suggests  it  is  only  sent  in  quite  small 
quantities  ?— He  also  refers  to  the  rate  per  ton. 

5229.  For  poultry?— £4  10s.  and  £4  13s.  4 d.  per 
ton.  He  is  in  a big  way  of  business. 

5230.  Take  it  at  £4  10s.  per  ton,  do  you  know  what 
your  butter  would  work  out  at  per  ton? — You  are 
Sealing  with  different  quantities. 

5231.  You  don’t  wish  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  man  who  complains  of  the  poultry  has 
any  real  grievance  or  not ; you  are  merely  reporting 
it? — I am  only  reporting  it,  but  I think  I must  be- 
lieve he  has  a grievance  if  he  says  so. 

5232  I wish  to  know  about  your  two  systems  to  be 
compulsorily  amalgamated.  You  suggest  a northern 
system  and  a southern  one? — Yes. 

5233.  Where  does  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way come  in ; it  is  practically  politics  there? — I 
should  think  the  Midland  Great  Western  belongs  to 
the  northern  system. 

5234  Do  you  think  Galway  has  much  in  common 
with  Antrim,  or  even  Mayo? — After  aH,  has  Schull 
much  to  do  with  Dublin? 

5235.  They  would  both  have  Dublin,  would  not 
they?  Clearly  if  you  had  two  companies  they  would 
both  come  to  Dublin  ? — I see  your  difficulty  quite  well. 
Perhaps  my  answer  would  have  been  safer  if  I had 
said  I would  like  to  see  the  whole  system  amalga- 
mated as  one. 

5236-  I wish  you  to  explain  to  me  how  you  think 
two  would  be  the  best,  giving  the  Midland  Great 
Western  to  the  north,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Midland  Great  Western  is  very  inconveniently  in  the 
middle  ? — Yes  ; I see  the  difficulty  very  well. 

5237.  Just  tell  me  another  thing.  Suppose  you 
made  the  division  in  the  middle,  what  would  you  do 
with  a case  like  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
extension  to  Sligo.  Having  got  right  up  to  Sligo 
would  you  send  it  back  again,  turn  it  out? — It  is  a 
very  thorny  question. 

5238.  Just  one  other  thing.  I don’t  know  whether 
you  know  that  if  the  companies  occupy  a long  time 
shunting  over  a level  crossing  they  are  directly  con- 
travening an  Act  of  Parliament.  If  you  get  anybody 
to  look  up  the  matter  and  caU  attention  to  the  fact 
you  will  see  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  distinctly 
places  the  obRgation  on  the  railway  company  where 
they  are  allowed  to  run  a line  across  a level  crossing 
not  to  shunt  across  it  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  the  rail- 
way companies’  attention  must  have  been  drawn  to 
this,  because  I know  that  at  the  meeting  in  Cappoquin 
copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent  to  them. 

5239.  I draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  doing  it 
they  were  doing  something  they  were  prohibited  from 
doing,  and  I advise  you  to  invoke  your  legal  remedy  ?— 
I hope  it  won’t  cost  a3  much  as  it  cost  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I do  not  mean  to  go  to  the  Railway 
Commission.  However,  I give  my  advice  free,  gratis, 
and  for  nothing.  That  is  all  I ask. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

5240.  At  the  end  of  your  proof,  Major  Stuart, 
you  make  a general  observation.  You  say  that 
the  chief  causes  that  retard  the  expansion  of  traffic 
on  Irish  lines  are  the  want  of  manufactures,  want  of 
minerals,  and  a steadily  decRning  population.  Can 
you  say,  from  your  experience  of  the  country,  whether 
the  Irish  railways  have  assisted  the  development  of 
any  of  the  Irish  mineral  resources? — Well,  we  have 
not  come  across  it.  We  have  minerals,  of  course,  but 
the  railways  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  in  the  South,  to  either  retard  them 
or  do  them  any  good. 

5241.  I ask  you  because  we  have  heard  that  a West 
Cork  quarry  cannot  get  a through  rate  to  Kerry  for 
their  slates? — I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

5242.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
the  railways  have  been  helpful  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources  by  special  rates?— -I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I am  not  aware 
that  we  had  any  minerals  to  offer  them. 

5243.  There  are  some  minerals,  here  and  there,  m 
Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes  ; our  country  is  full  of  ironstone- 
iron  ore.. 

5244..  Coal  and  granite  also? — They  say  coal  has 
just  been  found  in  Co.  Waterford.  It  is  only  a fcF 
days  ago  that  I heard  about  it. 
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oi 145.  I am  ' glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  some  in 
Antrim,  too.  Well,  should  you  say  that  the  want  of 
manufactures  in  Ireland  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  contributing  causes  towards  the  decline  of 
the  population? — I think  it  has.  When  people  leave 
the  land  there,  they  have  nowhere  to  go  but  oversea. 

5246:  Just  so.  There  is,  every  generation,  a sur- 
plus in  the  agricultural  districts  ?— Yes. 

5247.  If  you  have  a system  of  low  through  rate  into 
the  country,  by  which  the  Irish  railways  carry  im- 
ported goods,  which  compete  with  existing  Irish  pro- 
ducts or  products  which  might  be  produced  in  Ireland, 
and  accordingly  shut  the  Irish  manufacturer  out  of 
the  market,  does  not  that  directly  contribute  to  the  want 
of  manufacture  which  produces  a decline  of  the  popu- 
lation ? — I think  it  does,  and  it  is  a great  misfortune 
that  goods,  manufactured  goods,  should  be  carried 
cheaper  into  any  centre  in  Ireland  than  when  moved 
about  in  the  country. 

5248.  You  think  it  a misfortune  that  Irish  railways 
should  carry  imported  goods  at  a lower  rate  than  they 
charge  for  a corresponding  service  for  Irish  goods? — 
Of  course,  personally,  I am  a Protectionist,  and  I 
think  that  that  measure  of  Protection  would,  in  the 
end,  assist  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  com- 
plain about  railways  bringing  in  goods  cheaper,  there 
are  other  goods  that  we  are  glad  to  have  cheap,  and 
that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Hear,  hear. 

5249.  Mr.  Sexton.— Of  course  I distinguish  between 
goods  that  compete  with  what  are  produced  and  what 
may  .actually  be  produced  in  Ireland  and  other  goods  ? 
— So  do  I,  in  my  mind. 

5250.  Protection  is  .a  fiscal  discrimination,  but  this 
is  -a  question  as  to  whether  railways  in  this  country 
should  carry  imported  goods  for  any  given  distance 
for  a lower  price  than  they  carry  Irish  goods? — 
Where  they  compete  it  is  a misfortune. 

5251.  And,  I think,  may  be  discussed  without  raising 
the  question  of  Protection  ? — Wliat  I meant  is  that 
that  measure  of  Protection  (call  it  what  you  like,  but 
it  is  Protection)  would  assist  the  country  distinctly 
in  the  end. 

5252.  I submit  to  you  that  when  imported  goods 
are  carried  at  a lower  rate  .than  local  goods,  that 
is  Protection  to  tire  owner  of  the  imported  goods  ? — 
Well,  we  are  wandering  ofi  into  a big  discussion,  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  essence  of  Free  Trade  is  to  do  a 
thing  as  cheaply  as  you  can. 

5253.  But  if  a carrying  company  does  the  same 
service,  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  same  distance,  for 
two  people  under  the  like  condition,  that  is  not  Pro- 
tection for  either  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

5254.  As  long  as  the  Railway  Companies  in  Ireland 
are  private  property  will  they  not  be  conducted 
primarily  for  profit? — Certainly  they  must  be  ; it  is  a 
business  principle. 

5255.  The  object  of  the  companies  will  be  to  main- 
tain and  improve  their  net  revenue  and  so  increase 
their  profit? — Certainly. 

5256.  Does  it  follow,  at  all,  that  this  line  of  policy 
suits  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it 
does. 


5257.  Pursuing  the  commercial  policy,  a Railway 
Company  will  give  special  low  rates  for  large  consign- 
ments, special  low  rates  for  long  distances,  and  will 
do  other  things  whioh,  if  persisted  in,  will  prevent 
the  development  of  a country  like  Ireland  ?— Yes.  I 
think  the  cause  is  a commercial  necessity. 

5258.  What  is  the  cure  for  it? — I think  amalga- 
mation and  a subsidy  is  the  remedy. 

,,  That  the  public  should  provide  the  money,  but 
that  the  control  should  remain  in  private  hands?— No. 
Ui  course  the  control  of  the  rates  should  not  remain 
in  private  hands,  that  is  to  say,  I think,  as  I said 
petore,  there  should  be  some  power  to  appeal  to, 
cheaply  and  expeditiously  to  settle  the  question  of 
rates  But  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
people  who  invested  their  money  in  the  railways  to 
compel  them  to  carry  goods  at  a loss,  therefore  you 
must  make  it  up,  and  therefore  we  who  complain  of 
oeing  overtaxed,  think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
we  could  get  hold  of  the  money  to  assist  the  rail- 
ways  to  carry  goods  on  reasonable  rates  for  the  de- 
e‘o??nlent  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

0260.  But  you  have  mentioned  the  shareholders. 

0lflr^  arex  ?ubieot  tn  the  chances  of  the 
bnm  •rVX?uld  lfc  not  be  a good  thing  for  the  share- 
holders if  they  were  bought  out,  on  a liberal  estimate 
oi  value,  and  rescued  from  the  chances  of  the  future. 


which  seem  _not  to  be  too  brilliant  ?— It  seems  rather 
a pity,  I think,  to  stifle  enterprise  in  any  way,  is  it 
not.  That  would  mean  that  a great  deal  of  money 
would  be  tied  up  in  bonds  and  script,  instead  of  being 
used. 

5261.  It  is  tied  up  now  in  shares  ?— Yes ; but  it  is 
being  used  industrially,  is  it  not  ? 

5262.  You  would  offer  the  shareholders  their  choice 
of  cash  or  stock  ?— Well,  if  it  was  done  fairly  I do  not 
see  any  reasonable  objection  to  it.  We  landowners  are 
being  bought  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  market. 

5263.  You  are  evidently  a man  of  practical  experi- 
ence, and  you  know  the  situation,  both  as  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  population  and  as  to  the  increase  of 
foreign  competition;  would  you  not,  as  a railway 
shareholder,  be  glad  to  get  a good  value  for  your 
shares? — I would  be  glad  to  get  good  value,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a question  of  what  is  to  be  the  value. 

5264.  Why  should  you  decide  that  unfavourably  so 
far  in  advance? — Assuming  the  shareholders  got  a 
chance  of  a fair  figure  for  their  holdings,  or  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  undertakings,  I do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  any  reason  to  complain. 

5265.  I submit  that  it  is  only  a public  ownership 
of  the  railways  that  will  conduct  the  Irish  rail- 
ways as  the  needs  of  the  community  require— 
that  is,  will  frame  the  rates  upon  a consideration  of 
development  of  trade,  and  not  upon  a consideration 
of  immediate  profit?— Of  course  1 think  the  best  way 
would  be  to  leave  it  to  private  ownership  and  frame 
the  rate  for  the  development  of  trade  and  compensate 
the  shareholders  for  the  loss. 

5266.  I submit  that  the  calculation  of  the  subsidy 
would  be  a very  delicate  matter.  You  have  your  rates 
reduced,  and  it  would  be  simple  enough  if  the 
items  of  traffic,  the  rates  for  which  was  reduced,  re- 
mained at  the  same  quantity,  but  according  as  the 
items  of  traffic  reduced  rose  or  fell,  difficult  questions 
might  arise  ? — There  should  be  a Board  to  deal  with 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  management. 

5267.  Well,  but  the  company  or  companies  that  you 
would  allow  to  remain  in  existence  would  still  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  Traffic  Conference? — Yes. 

5268.  Very  well,  and  although  the  particular  re- 
duction  of  rate  dictated  by  the  court  or  some  other 
public  authority  might  be  made,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  other  reductions  in  rates  might  be  made  also 
which  would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  dictated  re- 
duction, and  you  might  be  paying  a subsidy  for  noth- 
ing ? — Y ou  might  legislate  to  prevent  that,  surely. 

5269.  I think  you  will  agree  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  provide  against  it  if  you  bad  a public  authoritv 
to  manage  the  Irish  railways  ?— We  have  no  strong 
public  authority  at  the  present  moment  to  do  that. 

5270.  I am  not  pointing  to  any  existing  authority, 
but  supposing  a general  authority  were  created  for 
Ireland  by  statute? — Do  you  mean  just  for  railway 
purposes  ? 

5271.  No  ? — I quite  see  what  you  mean. 

5272.  A general  authority  for  Ireland,  created  by 
statute,  with  financial  powers  and  functions,  an 
authority  satisfactory  to  Parliament  and  having  other 
financial  powers  and  functions  and  resources.  Would 
you  be  in  favour  of  leaving  to  that  authority  the 
superintendence  of  the  railways  ?— You  would  want 
very  good  guarantees  that  such  an  authority  would 
know  what  they  are  about.  I know  very  little  about 
railways,  except  as  one  of  the  public,  and  the  more 
one  looks  into  it  the  more  one  sees  that  it  is  intricate 

5273.  But  nothing  novel,  Major  Stuart;  it  is  all 
over  the  world  ? — Nothing  novel. 

5274.  You  have  just  said  that  Denmark  has  mad® 
a great  success  of  her  trade.  How  has  she  made  it?— 
Partly  by  State  ownership  of  railways. 

5274a.-  Could  you  name  any  country  in  which  public 
ownership  and  working  of  the  railways  has  not  been 
foUowed  by  great  development  of  trade?— They  have 
certainly.  Certainly  Germany  pushes  her  trade  by 
means  of  the  State-owned  railways  and  other  means, 
but  there  are  disadvantages. 

5275.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A private  company 
will  always  go  for  profit,  and  will  not  make  experi- 
ments— will  not  make  reductions  which  might  after- 
wards develop  traffic, — will  not  be  willing  to  incur 
delay,  while  a public  ownership  will  submit  to  imme- 
diate loss  for  ultimate  gain.  That  is  the  difference 
is  it  not? — That  is  so. 

5276.  I take  it  you  have  no  rooted  objection,  no 
objection  in  principle,  to  a statutory  authority  having 
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financial  powers  in  Ireland  taking  over  the  railways?  tion  in  principle  to  see  it  work,  and  have  power  and 
—I  should  reply  that  if  there  was  such  an  authority  control  over  the  railway  systems  of  Ireland, 
once  constituted  naturally  one  would  accept  an  ac-  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  questions  of  detail, 
complished  fact,  and  one  would  then  have  no  objec-  Major  Stuart. 


Mr.  Thomas  Power  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


5277.  Mr.  Thomas  Power,  are  you  a member  of  the 
Waterford  County  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

5278.  And  you  are  a merchant  at  Dungarvan? — 
Yes.  I have  added  to  my  evidence  since  I sent  up 
the  extract. 

5279.  I do  not  want  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
with  you  as  we  have  done  with  the  previous  witnesses. 
Of  course,  in  your  business  at  Dungarvan  you  have 
dealings  with  the  railway  companies  there? — Yes. 

5280.  And  you  have  through  rates,  I suppose,  for 
the  traffic  which  you  deal  in? — Yes. 

5281.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  those 
through  railway  rates? — Yes.  I set  it  forth  in  the 
abstract  of  my  evidence.  As  regards  some  of  the 
rates  I have  no  complaint  to  make,  neither  have  the 
people  of  my  district,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
almost  on  the  sea-board.  That  is  due  to  two  causes. 
One  is  competition  from  the  Clyde  Shipping  Com- 
pany— that  is  in  connection  with  Dublin,  along  the 
line  from  Waterford  to  Dublin — and  also  competition 
from  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway 
Company.  I have  no  great  grievances  as  regards 
transit  from  Dungarvan  to  Dublin  owing  to  the  com- 
petition. 

5282.  I think  you.  say  something  with  reference  to 
continuing  a rate  that  is  in  operation  for  a period  ? — 
Yes. 

5283.  What  is  that? — The  rate.  A special  rate 
that  I got  of  a temporary  character ; it  is  not  per- 
manent ; simply  for  a season. 

5284.  How  long  have  they  been  in  operation? — 
Well,  for  about  twelve  months. 

5285.  Are  they  renewed  every  twelve  months? — I 
cannot  say,  because  I have  only  got  them  within  the 
last  few  months. 

5286.  And  in  the  quotation  of  the  railway  com- 
panies was  there  a limit  of  period  ? — Yes.  For  in- 
stance, I received  a letter  from  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company  on  8th  October  last : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
5th  inst.  regarding  the  rate  for  apples  from  Bansha, 
Cahir,  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  Tipperary  to  Dungarvan, 
I have  pleasure  in  quoting  you  specially  reduced  rates 
of  11s.  lOd.  a ton  from  Bansha,  7s.  lid.  from  Carrick- 
on-Suir,  12s.  5 d.  from  Tipperary,  10s.  Qd.  from  Cahir, 
for  apples  in  bags,  as  a temporary  arrangement  for 
this  season.” 

5287.  What  have  you  to  complain  about  that? — I 
would  like  to  have  the  arrangement  permanent,  more 
than  for  the  season. 

5288.  Did  you  answer  the  letter  accordingly?  Did 
you,  in  answer  to  that  letter,  say  that  you  would 
like  a permanent  rate? — I did  not. 

5289.  You  did  not? — No. 

5290.  And  you  do  not  know  but  the  railway  com- 
panies are  prepared  to  make  it  permanent?— I am 
taking  the  letter  as  it  stands. 

5291.  You  do  not  consider  these  rates  unreason- 
able?— No,  they  are  reasonable. 

5292.  They  are  reasonable? — Yes.  The  point  is 

that  a temporary  arrangement  of  that  kind  does  not 
JuLrv  i ' * wro*'e  a letter  to  the  Company  on  the 
9th  October  and  received  no  reply  to  that  letter  until 
30th  November— about  seven  weeks.  It  has  reference 
to  a special  rate  that  I asked  for,  for  apples  from  the 
station  of  Fethard  to  Dungarvan,  and  this  is  the 
letter Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
9th  ult.,  I beg  to  state  that  I have  fully  considered 
your  application,  and  have  pleasure  in  quoting  a 
special  reduced  rate  of  10s.  per  ton  for  apples  from 
Fethard  to  Dungarvan,  to  remain  in  operation  tem- 
porarily until  30th  June,  1906.  I hope  this  will 
enable  you  to  favour  the  rail  route  with  any  traffic 
that  may  be  forwarded.”  Well,  in  the  above  rate 
I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  to  show 
that  a temporary  arrangement  does  not  work  well. 
When  the  special  rate  was  given  the  season  for  get- 
ting in  apples  was  over.  When  I applied  for  the 
rate  I was  just  commencing  to  take  in  my  season’s 
supply  of  apples,  and  the  time  to  which  it  was  to 
remain  m operation,  the  30th  June  following,  was 
three  months  in  advance  of  the  new  apple  crop  coming 
m.  That  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  thing. 


5293.  You  replied  accordingly? — I did  not. 

5294.  Why? — I have  so  many  communications  with 
the  railway  companies  that  I would  have  to  devote 
half  my  time  to  correspondence  with  them  if  I re- 
plied to  all  letters  like  that.  I have  been  so  con- 
stantly in  communication  with  the  company  that  I 
do  not  reply  to  every  letter  like  this. 

5295.  It  is  a matter  of  business,  in  your  own  in- 
terest?— Yes;  I am  almost  daily  in  communication 
with  them. 

5296.  At  any  rate  you  have  got  the  rate  iji  opera- 
tion now? — No ; I had  to  pay  the  old  rate.  I was 
obliged  to  pay  the  old  rate  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
letter  did  not  work: — that  in  the  time  they  gave  there 
were  no  apples  available  at  all ; no  apples  on  the 
trees  and  no  apples  available. 

5297.  What  is  the  date  ? — The  letter  that  I have  read 
is  dated  30th  November.  It  took  seven  weeks  to  get 
a reply  ; and  when  I received  it,  all  the  apples  were 
in,  and  till  the  30th  June  there  would  be  no  more 
apples. 

5298.  Have  you  applied  to  the  railway  company  to 
make  a correction  in  your  account? — I have  applied 
from  time  to  time. 

5299.  On  this  account? — I do  not  think  I have. 

5300.  Did  you  send  much  traffic  under  the  old  rates? 
— Yes ; some  hundreds  of  tons. 

5301.  Mr.  Acworth. — From  that  station? — Not  at  all 
— from  other  stations  about  the  county ; the  produce 
of  seven  orchards,  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  acres,  from 
other  districts,  at  14s.  9 d.  a ton.  I wish  to  remark 
that  this  is  a new  industry,  which  was  established  about 
three  years  ago,  and  if  they  had  continued  the  rate 
they  charged  the  first  year  they  would  have  eventually 
closed  down  the  industry.  The  first  year  I had  to  pay 
27 s.  3 d.  a ton  from  Bagnalstown  Station,  and  I was 
also  charged  for  the  manufactured  article  from  these 
apples  at  the  rate  of  24a.  6 d.  a ton,  and  I was  charged 
for  the  return  empties,  on  the  same  business,  a little 
over  30s.,  so  that  I had  to  pay  three  times  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  industry. 

5302.  Chairman. — You  are  now  referring  to  the  first 
year  ? — Yes ; and  up  till  last  October  I had  to  pay 
the  same  rate.  ‘It  was  only  last  October  that  they 
reduced  that  rate  of  27 s.  3d.  and  brought  it  down  to 
14s.  9 d. 

5303.  Did  the  27 s.  3d.  include  collection  and  de- 
livery?— No ; I drew  from  the  station  with  my  own 
horses. 

5304.  The  lower  rate  was  on  the  same  conditions  as 
the  higher  rate? — Yes. 

5305.  Was  there  a stipulation  as  to  the  quantity?— 
No. ; no  stipulation  as  to  quantity.  The  railway  com- 
pany have  a new  bridge  crossing  the  River  Suir  at 
Waterford.  Of  course,  if  that  approach  were  not  built 
at  the  time  I should  have  to  pay  Is.  6 d.  a ton  more 
for  cartage ; that  would  be  28s.  9 d.  a ton.  That  is 
certainly  a most  prohibitive  rate. 

5306.  You  began  by  saying  you  had  no  particular 
complaint  ? — Not  now. 

5307.  Not.  now? — I beg  your  pardon.  I am  referring 
up  to  last  October.  I have  been  working  them  up ; I 
have  been  appealing  to  the  Department ; and  I must 
also  include  in  what  I say  that  it  was  partly  from  the 
intervention  of  the  Department  that  I got  this  reduced 
rate. 

5308.  You  mean  the  public  Department? — The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I have  a letter  from  Mr. 
Gill,  saying  he  had  called  attention  to  the  matter. 
Hitherto  I was  paying  a low  rate  to  Dublin.  The 
Clyde  Shipping  Company  reduced  the  rate,  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  reduced  it  fur- 
ther ; so  that  it  is  at  a reasonable  figure,  14s.  a ton.  I 
have  no  complaint  regarding  that. 

5309.  You  think,  in  this  particular  case — this  par- 
ticular industry  that  you  refer  to — the  reduced  rate 
has  been  the  means  of  a large  traffic  being  sent  out  from 
your  district  to  the  various  parts  of  Ireland,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country  ? — Yes.  I got  my  fruit  from  al! 
over  Munster  and  Leinster. 

5310.  You  collect  it  from  various  places  ? — From  all 
the  counties  in  Munster,  except  Kerry.  I think  you 
understand  that  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of  cider  that 
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I buy  this  fruit.  This  year  I have  manufactured 
120,000  gallons.  This  is  a new  industry  altogether  in 
Ireland,  and  I have  to  contend  with  competition  from 
.across  the  waiter. 

5311.  Whatever  it  is,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  ore- 
sent  rate  ? — I am  for  Dublin,  and  the  route  along  from 
Dungarvan  to  Dublin ; but  as  regards  the  inland  part, 
Nenagh,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  I am  not  satisfied. 
I think  the  rates  are  too  high. 

5312.  I suppose  you  are  in  communication  with  the 
railway  company? — I have  been,  and  I have  received 
letters  reducing  some  of  the  rates ; but  they  are  still 
too  high.  For  instance,  I have  a letter  from  the  Great 
Southern  and'  Western  giving  me  a rate  from  Nenagh 
16s.  3d.  per  ton. 

5313.  Mr.  Acworth. — Gan  you  give  me  the  distance? 
— It  means,  I suppose,  about  from  seventy  to  eighty 
miles.  I cannot  be  quite  accurate.  I have  not  gone 
into  the  matter.  I say  when  I have  drawn  the  raw 
material  from  the  district,  sent  back  the  manufactured 
article,  and  taken  back  the  empties — that  that  is  paying 
under  three  rates,  and  that  the  rate  is  prohibitive. 

5314.  Chairman. — -You  sayi  you  are  .paying  three 
rates,  but  them  you  are  using  three  distinct  services? — 
Yes,  of  course  ; that  is  applicable  to  the  industry  newly 
•started. 

5315.  Do  you  deal  in  potatoes? — I do  not,  sir;  hut 
still  I take  an  interest  in  the  industry.  I wishi  to  state, 
Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  returned  empties, 
in  my  opinion  it  is  not  conducive  to  trade  that  they 
should  be  charged  at  a higher  rate  than  the  stuff  going 
out.  I think  it  ought  to  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
charged  on  the  stuff  going  out.  It  should  get  the 
benefit,  the  same  as  the  brewers. 

5316.  Are  you  speaking  of  apples? — No  ; but  of  a 
manufactured  article — eider. 

5317.  What  weight  could  you  get  into  a truck  of 
•cider  ? — About  six  tons,  but  we  do  not  send  it  out  in 
large  quantities. 

5318.  How  many  tons  cf  empties  would  a truck 
•carry? — Not  quite  so  many  of  course. 

5319.  How  many  trucks  would  be  required  to  carry 
■six  tons  of  empties? — Probably  three  or  four,  or  six, 
but  you  would  not  have  the  weight.  The  engine 
would  not  have  the  weight.  The  steam  would  not  be 
•exhausted  so  much  in  drawing  the  lighter  as  it  would 
with  the  heavier. 

5320.  But  you  have  got  the  occupation  of  the  wagon, 
one  of  the  principal  earning  powers  ? — But  the  locomo- 
tive power  is  still  retained. 

5321.  Would  yon  suggest,  in  your  particular  dis- 
trict, it  would  be  an  advantage — of  course  it  would — if 
empties  were  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  the  full  goods  ? 
— Yes.  I understand  that  is  the  case  with  brewers 
and  distillers.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  that — I am 
open  to  correction  on  that  point. 

5322.  Your  argument  is  that  if  it  is  so  it  should  be 
so  with  your  cider  ? — Quite  so,  sir. 

5323.  Well,  that  is  fair.  According  to  this  proof 
of  yours  you  make  no  distinction  between  rates  for 
carriage  of  small  quantities  or  large  quantities  ? — That 
is  not  speaking  for  myself,  but  those  I am  representing. 

5324.  You  do  not  agree  with  it  then  ? — I do.  I say 
that  the  small  industry  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
•same  way. 

5325.  Put  it  my  way — the  small  quantity  should  be 
carried  at  the  same  rate  as  the  large  quantity  ? — I say 
"the  minimum  limit  is  too  high.  Three  hundred  weight 
and  less  are  charged  proportionately  too  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  quantity.  That  is  my  experience. 
That  is  rather  hard  on  people  who  have  to  send  out 
quantities  of  three  hundred  weight  and  under. 

5326.  Do  you  know  that  arrangement  is  now  in 
operation  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — No. 

5327.  It  is  precisely  the  same? — I presume  it  is  the 
•same. 

5328  It  is  preceisely  the  same  in  England  as  in 
Ireland,  therefore  it  is  no  injustice  to  Ireland  in  con- 
nection with  that? — No,  T don’t  say  so. 

5329.  Your  idea  is  that  there  is  more  of  retail 
business  in  this  country  than  in  England  perhaps? — 

5330.  And  that  three  hundredweight  as  a mini- 
mum— ? — Is  too  much. 

5331.  That  is  what  yon  say  ? — Yes. 

5332.  In  your  own  particular  business  I suppose  it 
floes  not  make  any  difference  ? — I would  like  to  be 
included  with  the  others.  The  same  should  apply  to 


my  business  as  the  others,  and  I am  speaking  generally 
for  those  I am  representing. 

5333.  Well,  now,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  what  would  he  the  best  mode  of  working  the  railways 
in  this  country  ? — So  as  to  benefit  the  country  ? 

5334.  In  your  judgment? — Yes,  I have,  sir. 

5335.  Can  you  tell  us,  in  your  own  words,  what  you 
suggest? — That  the  railways  should  not  be  owned  by 
private  companies  in  Ireland.  Ireland  is  a poor 
country,  with  its  industries  and  manufactures 
crippled,  and  I attribute  that  largely — I do  not  say. 
very  largely — I attribute  that  to  an  extent  to  the  pro- 
hibitive charges  by  the  Railway  Companies  in  Ire- 
land; and  my  opinion  is  that  those  Railway  Com- 
panies ought  to  be  nationalised — that  there  ought  to  he 
some  central  authority  or  body  in  Ireland  to  control 
them  and  work  them  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  and 
in  the  interests  of  Irish  industries  and  manufactures 
and  trade  generally. 

5336.  In  other  words,  in  your  judgment  the  rail- 
ways in  this  country  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State  ? 
— Well,  I do  not  go  as  far  as  the  State,  but  I certainly 
say  they  ought  to  be  controlled  in  Ireland. 

5337.  What  do  you  mean  by  nationalisation? — By  a 
central  authority  in  Ireland,  or  Board  responsible  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  elected  by  the  Irish  people — they 
ought  to  have  the  management  of  the  railways. 

5338.  They  must  first  of  all  get  possession  ? — Yes. 

5339.  Is  that  what  you  mean?— Yes. 

5340.  I do  not  see  who  is  to  find  the  money  for  the 
purpose — who? — The  money  should  be  found  on  the 
value  of  the  companies’  property. 

5341.  Never  mind  the  value,  it  is  a question  of  de- 
gree— who  is  to  find  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  railways  ? — It  should  be  found  by  the  State. 

5342.  Then  that  would  mean  State  purchase  ? — Yes ; 
State  purchase,  but  they  should  be  under  the  control 
of  Irish  representative  men.  The  railways  should  be 
managed  by  an  elective  body  in  Ireland. 

5343.  Do  I take  you  to  have  considered  this  ques- 
tion?— Yes,  sir;  I have  dealt  with  it  in  my  abstract 
there. 

5344.  I would  rather  deal  with  it  on  general  prin- 
ciples without  going  into  your  abstract — your  view  is 
that  the  State  should  purchase  the  railways,  and  that 
the  railways  should  be  managed  by  an  Irish  Board, 
is  that  so  ?•— Quite  right ; yes. 

5345.  Why  .have  you  come  to  that  conclusion? — Be- 
cause certainly  the  directing  of  the  railway  would  be 
on  sympathetic  lines,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  the  business  of  the  country.  Agricul- 
tural produce  and  other  things  produced  in  Ireland 
would  be  treated  on  liberal  lines  as  regards  transit. 

5346.  Supposing  under  the  system  you  suggest  the 
railways  were  worked  at  a loss? — I would  say  then 
there  ought  to  be  a subsidy  provided. 

5347.  By  whom? — Out  of  Irish  funds. 

5348.  Would  you  carry  that  a little  further  and 
give  me  an  idea  ? — The  subsidy  should  come  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  of  course, 
Ireland’s  taxes  would  be  contributory  towards  lhat 
subsidy. 

5349.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go 
through  two  or  thi-ee  sheets  of  your  proof  ? — There  is 
a question  of  facilities. 

5350.  Well,  really  a question  of  facilities-- if  you 
have  got  anything  shortly  to  say  we  will  listen.  What 
do  you  want  to  say? — I wish  to  state  that  the  mer- 
chants in  Dungarvan  complain  that  their  business 
is  very  much  obstructed  at  the  local  railway  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  storage  accommodation  and 
siding  accommodation,  and  I have  some  written  testi- 
mony from  two  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Dungar- 
van, and  T wish  to  have  them  read. 

5351.  Wait  until  we  see  what  they  are  (documents 
referred  to  handed  to  the  Chairman ). 

5352.  Chairman. — Really  the  purport  of  this  letter 
is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
traffic  that  is  done — that  is  what  it  means? — Yes  the 
traffic  has  been  very  much  increased. 

5353.  Is  that  your  own  experience? — Yes. 

5354.  You  have  the  same  complaint  to  make  as  in 
this  letter  ? — Yes. 

5355.  Is  this  represented  to  the  Railway  Company — 
the  want  of  1 accommodation  at  that  place  ? — Yes,  fre- 
quently. 

5356.  By  letter? — To  the  local  people.  Frequently, 
I,  myself,  by  resolution,  at  some  of  the  public  bodies, 
have  drawn  attention  to  it — more  than  once. 


Jan.  3, 1907. 
Mr.  Thomas 
Power, 
Member  of 
the  Waterford 
County 
Council. 
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fan  8 1907  5357.  At  Dungarvan? — I moved  a resolution  at  one 

* ' of  the  Boards  in  Dungarvan  about  six  months  ago, 

Mr.  Thomas  drawing  attention  to  the  matter,  and  as  a result  the 
Power,  railway  company  sent  down  a man,  but  nothing  has 

Member  of  the  been  done. 

Waterford  5358.  Is  it  chronic  or  exceptional  ?— It  is  chronic 
County  for  a number  of  years  past,  especially  since  the  amal- 
Council.  gamation  of  the  lines — traffic  has  increased  consider- 
ably there.  For  a number  of  years  past  it  is  a serious 
grievance  with  the  traders  who  send  horses  and  carts 
that  they  are  kept  waiting  hours  for  goods. 

5359.  You  mean  conveyances  are  sent  for  goods  ? — 
Horses  and  conveyances,  and  they  are  kept  there  to 
the  loss  of  the  trader,  the  loss  of  time  of  the  man  and 
horse. 

Complaint  as  5360.  Why? — Because  there  are  no  proper  facili- 
t°  Hallway  ties  for  discharging  wagons — in  f act  there  is  only 
Dungarvan.  ^rage  accommodation  dor  discharging  four  wagons 
s ' at  a time,  notwithstanding  that  sometimes  thirty 
wagons  come  in  on  the  same  day.  Another  merchant 
sends  me  another  complaint  somewhat  similar  to 
that.  ( Letter  handed  in.)  In  fact  I have  'been 

specially  delegated  by  ithe  Urban  Council  to  deal  with 
that  matter  alone,  and  to  bring  special  attention  to 
bear  on  that. 

5361.  Chairman. — It  may  be  just  as  well  for  the 
railway  companies  to  know  what  the  complaint  is— 
for  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  traders  are  un- 
able to  obtain  their  goods  with  anything  like  proper 
despatch  ; no  crane  is  in  use,  and  that  the  siding  is 
inadequate — those  are  generally  the  complaints  with 
reference  to  Dungarvan  station? — Yes,  and  their  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  that  more  than  once  by 
public  resolution. 

5362.  And  the  traffic  is  growing  ?— Yes ; it  has  in- 
creased there  for  some  time  past.  Com  is  taken  along 
the  line  from  Fermoy  and  Mitchelstown — oats  es- 
pecially ; and  there  is  a large  trade  done  in  Dungar- 
van in  pit  wood.  It  is  a great  com  town  owing  to 
the  shipping  that  is  there.  They  feel  their  grievances 
very  much — the  traders  there. 

5363.  You  speak  as  a merchant  of  the  place,  and 
you  have  experienced  those  difficulties  in  traffic?— 


River  Blaok- 

gation 

discussed. 


Resolutions  in 
favour  of 
motor  services 
by  local 


5364.  And  you  represent  those  other  people  that 
made  similar  complaints  ?— Yes,  I represent  the  town. 

5365.  You  heard  the  evidence  this  morning,  I sup- 
pose, of  Major  Stuart? — Yes. 

5366.  With  reference  to  the  Blackwater,  do  you 
agree  as  to  what  he  said  as  to  the  dredging  ?— Yes, 
that  is  important,  and  a great  necessity.  There  is  a 
large  business  done  along  the  river — a lot  of  coal 
brought  down  and  pit  wood  taken  away. 

5367.  Not  sufficient  for  private  enterprise  to  do  it? 
— No,  not  for  private  enterprise — it  should  be  done — 

5368.  By  some  public  authority? — By  some  public 
authority. 

5369.  Do  you  think  if  the  river  was  dredged  that 
the  scour  would  keep  it  clear?— I think  it  would  for 
a considerable  number  of  years.  It  would  be  a great 
convenience  to  all  the  people  living  along  there. 
There  is  a quay  <at  a place  called  Killahala,  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Lismore.  It  is  from 
there  the  greater  portion  of  the  goods  come  to  Lis- 
more—coals,  imports,  grains,  etc. 

5370.  How? — Taken  up  the  river  to  Youghal. 

5371.  When  it  is  landed  there?— It  is  carted  from 
Lismore  to  Killahalla  quay. 

, 5372.  What  is  the  distance? — About  three  and  a 
half  miles. 

5373.  Have  you  tried  motors  there?— No,  but  the 
local  bodies  m County  Waterford  have  nearly  all  of 
thepi  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  a motor  service. 
J.n  tact  there  was  a projected  motor  service  some  time 
Jrime-Iveagh  service  was  projected.  Our 
attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  and  the  public 
were  all  unanimous  m encouraging  it  into  the  dis- 
trict. The  County  Council  are  now  steam  rolling  the 
roads  to  make  them  suitable  for  a motor  service, 
there  is  a district  from  Dungarvan  to  Clonmel,  a very 
important  district  with  a very  large  and  prosperous 
country,  along  which  there  are  three  or  four  important 
villages,  but  tne  people  living  along  that  side  of  the 
country  are  greatly  inconvenienced  for  want  of  such 
motor  service  or  light  railway.  As  a result  they  have 
to  pay  six  to  eight  shillings  per  ton  more  than  we  can 
sell  at  m Dungarvan.  Farmers  in  these  districts 
have  to  go  twenty  to  twenty-eight  miles  to  cart  coals. 
We  say  if  they  had  a motor  service  or  light  railway 
they  would  have  it  at  a small  increased  price  over 
the  price  charged  at  the  seaboard. 


5374.  Has  that  been  brought  under  the  notice  o£ 
any  public  body  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; the  matter  has 
been  mentioned  over  and  over  again. 

5375.  For  a light  railway  ? — Yes  ; several  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  calling  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  calling  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way to  run  a line  from  Cappagh,  about  seven  miles 
from  Dungarvan,  to  connect  Clonmel  and  Cappagh 
and  to  connect  Youghal. 

5376.  By  a light  railway? — Of  course  a motor  ser- 
vice would  be  very  serviceable,  in  fact  the  public  are- 
expecting  to  have  such  a service. 

5377.  A motor  road  service? — Yes.  It  was  one  of 
the  things  induoed  them  to  start  steam  rolling.  They 
are  steam  rolling  the  whole  county  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

5378.  I want  to  understand  about  this  guarantee.. 
Have  the  ratepayers  of  Waterford  County  still 
£7,000  a year  to  pay  in  respect  of  that  old 
Waterford  and  Lismore  Railway? — Yes.  The  Water- 
ford, Dungarvan,  and  Lismore  Railway  was  built 
in  1878,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  amalgamation 
they  had  been  paying  £14,000  a year  towards  that 
line.  Since  the  amalgamation  the  ratepayers  of  that 
county  are  in  receipt  of  a rebate  of  £7,000  a year, 
so  that  we  are  still  paying  £7,000  a year. 

5379.  When  you  first  became  liable  it  was  an  inde- 
pendent line? — It  was  a County  Waterford  line. 

5380.  Then  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a line  to 
Fermoy  ? — Yes,  an  extension. 

5381.  Recently  the  two  lines  were  taken  over  by  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and  now  form 
a part  of  the  main  route  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to 
the  South  of  England  ?— Yes. 

5382.  Mr.  Wise. — Taken  over  by  the  Fishguard  and 
Rosslare  line. 

5383.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  they  are  part  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  system,  and  part  of  the  main 
route  from  the  South  of  Ireland  to  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. It  seems  strange  that  under  such  conditions  the- 
line  should  still  be  the  subject  of  a guarantee.  What 
is . the  sanction  for  it  at  present — I mean  how  are  you 
obliged  to  pay,  or  what  is  the  obligation  on  you? 

5384.  Witness. — There  was  an  arrangement  come  to 
at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation. 

5385.  Mr.  Bcdfour  Broume,  K.C. — By  Sections  48: 
and  51  of  the  Act. 

5386.  Mr.  O’ Gorman  ( Chairman  of  Waterford 
County  Council). — The  Grand  Jury  gave  a guarantee 
on  behalf  of  the  County  Waterford,  and  we  are  liable 
for  it,  as  we  have  to  take  up  the  responsibility  of  the 
Grand  Jury. 

5387.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  the  circumstances  of  the 
line  have  changed  so  much — .from  a small  separate- 
line to  an  integral  part  of  the  main  route — that  the 
continuance  of  the  guarantee  seems  to  be  strange. 

5388.  Witness. — It  was  an  arrangement  come  to  in 
London. 

5389.  Mr.  Wise.— Under  the  Act  of  1898  the  Fish- 
guard and  Rosslare  Railway  took  over  the  Waterford 
and  Lismore  line  and  the  Duke’s  line ; and  undertook 
to  build  a railway  from  Fermoy  to  Cork,  and  they  have- 
not  canned  that  out. 

5390.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  bargain  was  in  two  parts. 

5391.  Witness. — The  County  Waterford  had  respon- 
sibilities, and  carried  out  theirs  ; and  the  railway  com- 
pany  had  responsibilities-,  and  had  not  carried  them 
out. 

5392.  One  part  of  the  bargain  was  that  a line  should 
be  built  from  Fermoy  to  Cork? — Yes. 

5393.  And’  another  that  you  should  pay  a guaran- 
tee ? — Yes. 

5394.  Tlie  line  has  not  been  built,  but  you  go  on 
paying  the  money  ? — Yes. 

5395.  It  seems  a one-sided  effect  of  a Parliamen- 
tary bargain.  How  is  the  £7,000  measured— is  it  a 
fixed  sum  ? — Yes  ; a fixed  sum. 

5396.  So  that  no  matter  how  profitable  the  line  may 
become  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  you  go  on 
paying  the  guarantee  until  the  time  is  up  ?— Yes  ; until 
the  time  is  expired — seven  years  have  to  run. 

5397.  Supposing  in  the  -meantime  that  this  part  of 
the  railway  were  returning  a good  revenue  to  the 
owners,  is  it  not  .absurd  to  go  on  paying  the  guaran- 
tee ? — Yes. 

Mr.  O’Gorman. — A clause  was  inserted  in  the  old 
agreement  that  if  they  did  earn  as  much  as  would  pay 
off  the  liabilities  they  would  refund  it  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  give  them  part  of  the  dividend. 
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5398.  Mr.  Sexton. — I have  always  hitherto  under- 
stood that  a guarantee  only  became  leviable  in  the 
event  of  a deficiency  arising.  (Witness). — I suppose 
this  arrangement  was  come  to  at  the  time  of  the  amal- 
gamation. 

5399.  You  go  on  paying,  independently  of  loss  or 
profit? — Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — It  would  have  gone  on 
• for  thirty-five  years  from  if  this  bargain  had  not  been 
made,  and  it  will  now  terminate  at  the  end  of  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Sexton. — My  point  is  that  it  may  become  in- 
equitable at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — It  was  a bargain,  and 
nothing  more. 

5400.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  any  special  efforts  been 
made  in  your  part  of  the  country  to. develop  of  start 
industries,  apart  from  the  one  you  mentioned? — The 
people  are  all  looking  forward  to  try  to  start  industries. 
We  have  an  industry  in  Bonmahon,  copper  mines, 
opened  for  the  last  couple  of  years. 

5401.  Can  you  mention  any  other  case — except  that, 
or  your  own — of  any  effort  made  to  start  or  develop  in- 
dustries?— No,  with  the  exception  of  reviving  and 
fostering  some  of  the  industries.  There  is  a wood  in- 
dustry there,  and,  of  course,  the  creamery. 

5402.  Are  the  railways  doing  anything  particular  to 
help  them  ? — I am  not  aware. 

5403.  Your  own  case  is  very  interesting.  You 
started  a cider  industry  three  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

5404.  And  the  rates — the  railway  rates — in  respect 
of  that  up  to  last  year  were  prohibitive  ? — They  were 
sir. 


5416.  You  have  to  go  on  trading  in  future  years,  , 

and  at  this  moment  you  don’t  know  whether  when  Jau-  3> 1907- 
next  Octobe'  .trivia,  you  may  not  be  again  under  the  Mt  ijnT 
prohibrtive  rate  for  apples  f-Qnite  so.  I have  every 
reason  to  think  I may.  J fr  t ' , , , 

n/iiv  mi,,,*  J , , Member  of  the 

5417.  That  is  a very  uneasy  state  of  affairs  ?—  Waterford 
especially  when  I am  giving  evidence  here  unfavour-  County 

„ , CounoiL 

Mr.  Sexton.— The  Chairman  says  that  no  railway 
company  would  do  anything  like  that. 

Chairman.-The  sooner  people  disabuse  their  minds 
of  that  idea  the  better.  I am  quite  sure  no  railway 
man  m the  room  would  make  any  difference  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evidence  given  here. 

5418.  There  is  a certain  safety  in  boldness,  Mr. 

.Power  ?— I .don  t know.  I wish  to  mention  that  with 
regard  to  these  empties,  I got  a considerable  amount 
of  trouble.  I got  two  cider  empties  from  Dublin.  I 
was  charged  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  45s.  a ton. 
that  was  discovered  to  be  a mistake,  and  I got  a 
reduction  of  a hundred  per  cent.,  but  I object  to  all 
this  -rouble.  I have  something  to  do  besides  cor- 
recting the  blunders  and  mistakes  of  the  railway  corn- 


5405.  They  restricted  your  output  and  your  market? 
— Yes. 

5406.  As  regards  your  own  industry,  the  rates  re- 
tarded the  increase  of  traffic? — Quite  right. 

5407.  Then  we  have  been  told  that  if  the  railways  of 
Ireland  were  under  public  authority  that  letters  would 

K/m!  £E?wered  punctually?— I have  heard  that  said. 

5408.  They  are  not  under  public  authority,  and  you 

have  had  to  wait  seven  weeks  for  an  answer  ? Yes.  I 

wrote  on  9th  October,  and  they  replied  on  30th  No- 
vember. 

5409.  For  what  period  of  the  year  did  you  want  the 
new  rate . 1 wanted  it  to  come  into  operation  im- 
mediately, or  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

wrote  on  7th  October  that  I was  now  preparing  to 
take  in  the  fruit.  The  taking  in  of  the  fruit  covers  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks  or  two  months.  When  I 
get  a reply  I had  all  my  fruit  in. 

^M10.  When  the  answer  came  the  apples  were  gone  ? 

^°U  m“s*,  be  & man  of  some  determination 
even  ™Ue  I0Ur  ind“stry  under  such  conditions.  And 
S -YesratTS  fV  afPPJeS  ere  ten!Porary  aud  pre- 
S t J to  have  them  temporary, 

donT  Hke  nW  llke  }°  see  them  Permanent.  7f 
r“I”J  ”mp“j 

rrir 

SJS  : ■ ml  perhaps,  you  concluded  when  the 
be  no  vrre.Tf  “i’’  h“d  ™de  »P  their  mind  there  would 

Sods’^SfoJt  o'  eWLnrit  of 

CTid“%  • man  of  some  energy  I— 

« * result,  a coice°s°iS?  “dW*3'  C",p“"-T'  »»d 
:tnd”'  ere  on  the  seabdard!- 

trcmthe  DeSmSfm”0”0”.*0  41®  ■»<«™ition 
Shinn™.  oSSSt  *’  ““  “fpelntion  from  the  Clyde 

ferf °§fiwP  cfi  “d  DpbIin'  Wickl«’'  »»d  wL- 

^eniJfSJs  Oouipany  places  like  Thnrles, 
and  ill  those  il-miT  r0-  hlewcastie  West  Limerick 
'till  too  higf  P“  1 C<”lsldo»  th“t  the  rates  ore 

thrt  *o^aLnd”™mi°°  °n  *he  ?,Tt  of  the  traders  is 
out  tradem  fronwvih  S»h«rally  so  high  a,  to  shut 
confirm,  that  ?1_I  par4s  of  the  country— do  you 


5418a.  That  bears  again  upon  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  If  you  had  the  railways  administered  as  a 
amt  and  public  opinion  could  be  applied  to  it  at  anv 
™°uien^you  probably  would  have  more  regularity? 

1 And,  perhaps,  more  level  distribution  of 

t trtof«?leVS,-th>e  C0UntlT’  even  in  the  backward  dis- 
b tncts  / — I think  we  ought. 

’ Km?!?™!  ll6ard  "?,th  in.terest  what  you  said  about  Rafce8  for 

? thf  1™  and  small  consignments.  It  is  the  case  that  -smalls” 
Il(dand  is  the  same  as  in  England.  That  by  goods 

- token  W below  three  hundredweight  are  trains, 

fates  That  t0n«  scale/nd  subject  to  Special 
rates.  That  may  suit  England  well  enough,  does  it 

'y?uld  suit  Ireland  ?-No.  Ireland  is  an 
different  country,  whose  manufactures  and 
; S S nave  been  practically  destroyed,  and,  out- 

- ! d®  tbat  ^together,  Ireland  ought  to  be  treated  in  an 

?fn?lPic°?dl  ,marmer’  on  >l  different  basis  to  what  Eng- 
1 «rat? , as  reSards  railway  service. 

the  Siv^f°  t1t-y°U>take  this  as  a siSnal  instance  of 
’ fve/Ss  eS1"  d Zt  tmatter  of  course  that  what- 

' i th“  ““4ty  aIso  ’~ 

' grfat  fr.d?Bl,!!S1tiSj'*  ““ntl7  of  dreat  wealth  and 
: mat  thed  of£nd  taj* * '“S'8  s“Ie'  “d  Ma»d 

fl ther  ei\d  of  the  scale.  Would  you  be  in 
miXt  hi  amel?dj?entby  which  small  consignments 
ib  W Wlt,hln  the  tonnage  scale  to  I much 
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circumstances  of  the  country?— Yes  ays  ht  the 
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theytoaTeailikel?rttoinma?6  f°d  pr°fit;  do  you  thin]< 

chaim.  cf  a 

^ SSWML  ^Xnef 

traffic  ? That  ic  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  rates  would 

} have  long  since  CO ml  increased 
leased  U that  certainly  traffic  would  be  in-  traffic. 

increase  ”Dld  b“°””  *4  Ias4 
lit*  u haj  wbat  tbe  railway  companies  will  not 
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will  concentrate  in  the  first  place  on  assisting  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  country,  whereas  private  ownership  would 
try  and  make  as  much  profit  as  possible  and  encourage 
the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  foreign  manufacture 
in  order  to  increase  the  traffic  on  their  systems. 

5432.  In  other  words,  the  line  of  policy  imposed 
by  the  pursuit  of  immediate  profit  is  not  only  different 
from  but  contrary  to  the  line  of  policy  that  is  im- 
posed by  the  public  necessity? — So  it  is. 

5433.  But  the  latter  will  not  be  put  in  operation 
save  by  public  ownership  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

5434.  I wish  to  try  and  clear  up  the  question  of 
your  view  as  to  the  future  of  the  railways.  The  general 
principle  from  which  you  start  is  that  they  should  not 
be  owned  by  private  companies? — Yes. 

5435.  Do  you  say  the  management  by  private  com- 
panies is  necessarily  wasteful? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  you  have  so  many  companies  in  Ireland 
under  different  management — different,  with  different 
officers  and  a very  large  staff,  whereas  under  one 
system  a much  smaller  staff  would  be  able  to  do  the 


Inequality  5436.  Do  you  agree  that  the  three  great  faults  of 
of  rates  the  present  system  are  these— First,  that  the  inland 
condemned.  rates  are  too  high  to  give  the  home  trader  the  full 
scope  of  the  home  market ; secondly,  that  inland 
through  rates  are  so  low  that  they  hamper  the  home 
producer ; and,  thirdly,  that  the  outward  through  rates 
are  not  low  enough  to  give  the  Irish  producer  a fair 
chance  in  the  English  markets  against  the  Continental 
producer?— I do.  I received  a communication  last 
autumn  from  a Manchester  firm  asking  me  for  my 
price  for  cider.  I wrote  to  the  firm  and  told  them 
that  I thought  that  owing  to  the  high  transit  rates 
I would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers 
of  Devonshire.  However,  I wrote  for  a special  rate, 
and  the  rate  I got  was  34s.  2d.  per  ton.  Of  course, 
that  keeps  me  out  of  Manchester.  I could  not  com- 
pete with  a man  living  in  England. 

5437.  What  do  you  want  to  send  there  ? — Cider. 

5438.  You  are  kept  right  out  of  the  country? — Oh, 
yes,  and  I understand  they  are  able  to  send  the  same 
stuff  from  England  into  Ireland,  into  Limerick,  Cork, 
Dublin,  and  elsewhere  for  a little  over  £1  a ton. 

5439.  You  think  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
velopment of  Irish  industry  that  the  Irish  railways 
should  be  controlled  by  a body  of  Irishmen  responsible 
to  the  country? — I do. 

5440.  In  order  to  get  that  result  you  must  buy 
the  railways? — Not  necessarily,  in  my  opinion.  I 
understand  that  at  present  the  shareholders  are  re- 
ceiving 3£  or  3|  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  It  could 
be  arranged,  if  the  railways  were  taken  over  under 
the  control  of  an  Irish  representative  body,  that  they 
should  continue  to  get  that  through  that  Board  on  their 
capital. 

5441.  Would  it  not  be  shorter  and  more  effective 
to  buy  off  their  capital? — So  it'  would  if  the  money 
could  be  got. 

5442.  Investors  and  shareholders  are  very  timid, 
and  some  of  them  might  say  that  they  were' doubtful 
what  the  result  of  the  change  would  be,  and  that  they 
would  prefer  to  have  their  money  ? — There  should  be 
some  guarantee  given  that  they  would  be  always  sure 
of  their  3£  per  cent. 

State  pur-  5443.  But  if  you  believe  in  public  control  you  must 
chase  of  Irish  realise  that  the  more  completely  you  acquire  control 
Railways  and  of  the  railways  the  more  efficient  the  control  will  be  ? — I 
control  by  thoroughly  agree  with  that.  I certainly  say,  if  it  was 
possible  that  the  money  could  be  got,  it  would  be 
better  to  purchase  right  out. 

5444.  Is  it  not  feasible  for  the  Imperial  State  to 
purchase  tbe  railways? — It  is, 

5445.  And  even  on  a liberal  valuation  the  purchase 
of  them  by  the  State  at  the  rate  which  its  credit  com- 
mands would  leave  a large  surplus  out  of  the  present 
net  revenues  of  the  railways  everv  year— that  would 
be  one  way.  Would  not  this  be  another  way— that 
the  State  might  lend  to  the  Irish  authority  created 

by  statute  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the  railways  ? 

Quite  so. 

r uuimin.'  544c6-  T,he  Irish  authority  giving  in  return  security 

arrangements  specified  by  the  State  and  satisfactory  to  the  Trea- 
discussed.  that  is  to  say,  the  security  of  the  revenue  of 

the  railways,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  rates  from 
Ireland  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan? — Yes  T 

would  favour  that,  certainly. 

5447.  That  also  would  leave  a large  yearly  surplus 
out  of  the  present  net  revenue  to  begin  the'  work  of 
the  reduction  of  the  rates? — Quite  so. 
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5448.  In  the  third  place,  you  are  aware  that  a 
Royal  Commission  has  found  that  Ireland  has  been 
overtaxed  ever  since  the  Union  to  the  extent  of  two- 
or  three  quarter  millions  per  annum? — Yes. 

5449.  I suppose  you  know  that  overtaxation  has 
largely  increased  since  the  Commission  reported  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  increased. 

5450.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  that  question  of 
overtaxation,  no  matter  how  long  postponed,  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  between  England  and  Ireland 
some  day  or  other  ? — I think  so,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  time  has  come  when  it  ought  to  be 
settled,  and  this  appears  would  be  one  way  of  making, 
the  amend,  by  availing  of  some  of  the  money  in  the 
purchase  of  the  railways. 

5451.  Supposing  the  Imperial  State  purchased  the 
railways  at,  let  us  put  down  forty  millions  to  begin 
with,  that  would  be  a charge  of  £110,000  a year  for 
interest,  that  would  leave  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  the  present  revenues  of  the  rail- 
ways. But  suppose  the  Imperial  State,  by  way  of  a 
set-off  against  overtaxation,  began  by  purchasing  the 
Irish  railways,  and  presented  them  to  Ireland,  do- 
you  not  think  that  would  be  a very  proper  beginning 
towards  restitution  for  the  overtaxation  to  which  this- 
country  has  been  subjected? — A very  practical  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and  one  of  immediate  urgency. 

5452.  There  is  no  doubt  the  best  men  in  England, 
Mr.  Childers,  Lord  Welby,  Lord  Farrer,  Mr.  Bertram 
Currie,  'Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and  others  all  agreed 
that  Ireland  had  been  over-taxed  2f  millions  per 
annum,  and  if  there  is  any  sense  of  equity  in  public 
life,  could  anything  be  fairer  than  that  the  money  so- 
taken  from  Ireland  should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  Irish  railways,  and  to  presenting  them  to  Ire- 
land ? — -Yes  ; and  it  could  not  be  better  employed,  now 
that  people  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  industries. 

5453.  Is  there  any  contention  really  between  the 
Irish  public  and  the  Irish  shareholders? — I have  not 
heard  any. 

5454.  Are  the  Irish  people  quite  willing  that  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  should  be  purchased  out 
at  a liberal  rate,  that  they  should  be  equitably, 
liberally  treated? — Yes. 

5455.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  railway 
shareholders  in  general,  conscious  that  they  hold  a 
property  not  quite  certain  to  maintain  its  present 
value,  would  not  be  quite  well  pleased  at  a liberal 
valuation  to  hand  over  their  property  to  the  country? 
— I think  so.  If  the  majority  are  Irishmen,  and  I 
presume  they  are,  I think  they  might  be  anxious  to 
get  over  their  money  to  see  the  country  from  which 
they  have  been  deriving  their  shares  so  long  ahead. 
I think  they  ought. 

5456.  Would  that  be  the  -most  effectual  and  prac- 
tical mode  of  correcting  that  retardation  of  the  traffic 
referred  to  in  our  instructions,  and  developing  the 
railways  for  the  good  of  the  country? — It  would  be 
the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

5457.  You  told  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton,  that  you 
approved  of  the  idea  of  an  Irish  national  body  of  some 
kind  managing  the  railways,  and  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions was  that  the  Treasury  should  advance  the  money 
on  the  security  of  the  railways? — Yes,  and  other 
securities,  if  necessary. 

5458.  The  railways  and  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

5459.  Supposing  the  Irish  Railway  Board  did  not 
pay  the  interest,  what  would  the  Treasury  do  to  what 
lawyers  call  realise  its  security.  Would  it  take  pos- 
session of  the  railways  and  run  them  by  men  from 
London? — I would  not  agree  with  that.  In  the  first 
place  the  transaction  ought  to  pay  very  well. 

5460.  When  you  speak  of  advancing  money  on  a 

security,  whether  you  are  a pawnbroker,  or  a man 
who  lends  money  on  a mortgage,  or  whatever  you  are, 
you  always  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  money 
not  being  paid.  If  I pawn  my  watch,  and  do  not 
repay  the  loan,  the  pawnbroker  would  keep  my  watch  • 
— Certainly.  T 

5461.  That  is  the  common  meaning  of  security,  j 
want  you  to  tell  me,  supposing  the  Irish  National 
Council  managed  the  railways,  and  did  not  pay  the 
money  that  was  due  to  the  English  Treasury,  the 
English  Treasury  would  have  what  has  been  called  the 
Irish  railways  as  security,  and  what  would  they  dof 
How  would  they  get  their  money.  One  part  of  the 
security  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sexton — the  railways 
(TFifjiess). — That  is  one. 
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Put  in  the  rates,  too,  but  how  would  the  Treasury 
get  their  money  in  ? 

Chairman. — I think  Mr.  Sexton  suggested  the  rates 
of  the  country  in  addition  to  the  railways. 

5462.  Mr.  Acworth. — Quite  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(To  witness). — I want  to  know  what  process  would  the 
Treasury  adopt  to  collect  the  money? — (Witness) — I 
am  sure'  they  would  invent  some  process,  as  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  income  tax. 

5463.  In  the  income  tax  there  is  no  one  to  turn  out. 
The  people  who  collect  the  income  tax  are  the  Treasury 
officials  now? — I don’t  anticipate  any  danger  that  that 
would  happen,  and  we  would  have  some  of  the  three 
millions  due  to  us. 

5464.  If  you  talk  of  giving  security  there  must  be 
some  wSy  of  getting  hold  of  it,  or  else  it  is  not  a 
security  ? — That  would  be  settled  by  statute. 

5465.  What  way  do  you  suggest  the  statute  should 
give  the  Treasury  power — is  it  to  put  in  officials  to  run 
the  line  and  take  the  receipts? — I would  not  agree  to 
that.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year’s  working  there  was  a 
deficit  of  £4,000  or  £5,000'they  would  have  an  easy 
process  of  getting  that  from  the  rates. 

5466.  How? — Levy  it  over  the  country. 

5467.  Then,  instead  of  the  County  Council  or  the 
Urban  Council  of  Dungarvan  levying  the  rate,  you 
would  have  the  Treasury  levying  the  rate  ? — The  rate 
would1  be  levied  through  the  operations  of  the  county 
authority. 

5468.  On  the  order  of  the  Treasury? — Certainly. 

5469.  Do  you  think  that  would  cause  harmony? — 
That  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  do  it — just  as  we  do 
in  County  Waterford — to  pay  the  £7,000  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  railways.  That  is  levied  by  the  County  Council. 

5470.  Do  you  think  it  would  cause  harmony  between 
the  Treasury  and  the  Irish  people  if  the  Treasury  im- 
posed the  rate? — I would  suggest  the  deficit  being 
raised  as  we  raise  the  £7,000  in  t-he  County  Water- 
ford. 

5471.  You  don’t  think  it  would  cause  any  difficulty? 
— I don’t  think  it  would  cause  any  difficulty. 

5472.  To  go  to  quite  another  matter.  You  said  your 
rat©  of  34s.  2d.  a ton  for  cider  to  Manchester  was  pro- 
liibitive  ? — Yes. 

5473.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  rate  is  from  Totnes 
and  Ashburton,  great  cider-sending  places,  to  Man- 
chester?— I could  not  tell  that.  I presume  their  rate 
would  be  something  between  12s.  and  15s.  a ton. 

5474.  Do  you,  really? — I have  no- idea.  I had  better 
not  make  a statement.  I will  mention  no  figure.  I 
withdraw  the  figure  I mentioned.  I certainly  have  no 
idea. 

5475.  I don’t  pretend  to  know  myself,  but  I think 
it  would  be  quite  as  large  from  Devonshire  to  Man- 
chester as  the  rate  you  pay? — (Witness). — They  have 
water-power  part  of  the  way. 

5476.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  the  tonnage 
rate  ought  to  be  charged  for  any  quantity  down  to  one 
cwt.  ? — Yes. 

5477.  Would  you  be  agreeable  that  in  return  for 
that  concession  the  railway  company  should  be  allowed 
to  charge  higher  rates  for  all  quantities  above  one  cwt.  ? 
—I  would  not  agree  with  that,  as  I think  they  are 
high  enough. 

5478.  Then  it  would  be  with  the  railway  company, 
heads  you  win,  tails  I lose — you  would  gain  both 
ways? — ( Witness ) — They  would  make  rip  the  loss  by 
increased  traffic. 

5479.  Why  do  not  they  do  it  now? — Perhaps  they 
are  not  wise  enough. 

5480.  'In  other  words,  a railway  man  does  not  know 
his  business  as  well  as  a man  who  is  not  a railway 
man  ? — Perhaps  not,  in  some  cases. 

5481.  I want  to  ask  you  a most  important  question. 
Are  you  sure  you  are  going  the  right  way  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  in  trying  to  get  the  rates  re- 
duced for  small  quantities?  Are  you  sure  it  would 
not  be  better  to  give  the  railway  company  large  quan- 
tities, so  that  they  would  want  to  give  low  rates  ? — The 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  so  poor,  I 
would  like  to  begin  to  relieve  the  small  man. 

5482.  But  Ireland  has  done  a great-  deal  in  the  way 
of  co-operation  in  some  trades.  What  is  the  country 
you  have  heard  as  having  the  cheapest  rates  ? — I have 
heard  a lot  about  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

5483.  You  heard  of  America? — I did. 

5484.  Do  you  know  that  in  America  they  send  goods 
like  eggs  and  butter  in  lots  of  fifteen  and  twenty  tons? 
Uo  you  know  that  when  you  want  a rate  for  eggs  in 


America  you  -get  it  -for  20-ton  lots  and  not  for  50  lb. 
lots?  Do  you  think  that  is  a line  on  which  you  ought 
to  workX  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
work  on  that  line? — If  we  were  in  a position  to  do  so, 
it  might  be  well.  We  are  not  prepared  to  do  so  yet. 

5485.  Do  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  you  try  to 
work  on  these  lines  you  have  the  railway  company  with 
you?  As  a business  man,  don’t  you  think  that  if  you 
carry  the  other  fellow  with  you,  instead  of  pushing  him 
the  way  you  w.ant  him  to  go,  you  are  likely  to  -make 
a better  bargain? — I don’t  quite  understand. 

5486.  When  you  want  to  do  a deal  with  a man,  is 
it  not  better  that  he  should  also  make  a profit  than 
that  you  should  get  it  at  all?  If  you  do  he  will  not 
sympathise  with  you  at  all? — I think  it  would  be  bad 
business  if  lie  did  not  realise  some  profit. 

5487.  Don’t  you  think,  instead  of  trying  to  squeeze 
the  railway  company  down  to  a low  rate  for  a small 
quantity  you  should  try  to  give  them  large  quanti- 
ties ? — From  the  way  railways  are  managed  at  present 
it  does  not  tend  towards  economy.  There  is  a lot  of 
money  wasted,  and,  therefore,  if  economy  is  practised 
under  all  those  heads  you  can  then  afford  to  take 
the  goods  -much  cheaper,  especially  the  small  goods. 

5488.  Never  mind  all  that.  Just  look  at  this. 
Whoever  manages  they  will  be  always  ready  to  give 
low  rates  for  large  quantities.  Do  you  agree  .with 
that? — That  is  the  standing  principle. 

5489.  Don’t  you  think,  as  a business  man,  a man 
who  has  built  up  a big  business  in  cider  yourself,  and 
found  the  railway  company  ready  to  give  large  reduc- 
tions in  rates  because  you  have  given  them  large  quan- 
tities— don’t  you  think  that  is  the  rigliF  line  to  go  on — 
to  try  to  get  other  people  to  send  their  goods  in  larger 
quantities,  as  you  have  done  with  the  apples? — The 
people  are  not  in  a position  in  Ireland  to  supply  large 
quantities. 

5490.  Could  not  they  put  their  heads  together — they 
have  done  it  in  other  matters? — On  the  co-operative 
line? 

5491.  Yes.  Is  not  there  more  hope  than  in  trying 
to  push  the  companies  on  lines  they  could  not  go,  be- 
cause they  say  that  they  could  not  afford  it? — If  the 
railway  company  gets  eggs  in  small  quantities  they 
don’t  get  at  the  same  time  as  large  a bulk. 

5492.  Would  you  rather  sell  200  dozen  of  cider  to 
one  man  at  a time  instead  of  selling  200  dozen  to 
different  men? — The  business  I do  always  is  to  sell 
large  quantities. 

5493.  You  don’t  have  so  much  expense  in  keeping 
the  books,  etc  ? — Of  course  the  expenses  are  propor- 
tionately reduced. 

5494.  I only  want  to  put  that  point  to  you.  I just 
ask  you  one  other  thing.  Do  I gather  that  you  didn’t, 
when  you  got  this  rate,  from  Nenagh  I think  it  was, 
either  ask  the  railway  company  to  put  it  back  over 
the  late  season  or  extend  it  over  the  next  season? — 
I didn’t  on  that  occasion. 

5495.  Yet  you  say  it  is  a matter  of  life  and  death 
in  your  business  whether  you  get  the  high  rate  or  the 
low  rate  ? — Yes  ; when  I received  the  letter  I regarded 
it  as  conclusive  naturally.  There  is  a letter  giving 
the  date  30th  November,  1906,  a few  months  back. 
Certainly  I regarded  that  as  conclusive.  But  a good 
time  is  coming,  sir. 

5496.  You  will  ask  for  it? — I should  have  said  that, 
yes. 

5497.  There  is  nothing  lost  in  the  meantime.  You 
have  had  the  -advantage  of  having  a grievance? — Of 
course  I did  lose  something  at  the  time.  But,  of 
course,  the  time  is  coming  when  I would  certainly 
take  the  proper  steps  to  bring  the  matter  under  their 
attention. 

5498.  You  said  you  didn’t  like  these  temporary  re- 
bates. You  would  like  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  were 
safe?— Yes. 

5499.  Before  you  started  this  business  there  was 
nobody  buying  apples  on  a large  scale  at  Dungarvan  ? 
— No,  sir. 

5500.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  keep  these  rates 
cn  the  books  for  apples  if  there  was  nobody  buying 
them.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  keep  these  rates 
on  for  anybody  who  happened  to  send  them  a bag  of 
apples  ? — I don’t  quite  grasp  what  the  purpose  of  the 
question  is. 

5501.  The  old  rate  was,  say  15s.  from  some  station  ? 
— I said  from  Fethard  14s.  9 d. 

5502.  You  got  a rate  of  10s.  ?— Yes. 

5503.  That  was  reasonable,  because  you  were  going 
to  get  a big  traffic  ?— Yes. 

5504.  Supposing  you  shut  up  your  business  and 
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that  there'  was  nobody  else  dealing  in  apples  in  a 
wholesale  way,  there  would  not  be  any-  reason  for 
that  10s.  rate  ? — If  there  was  a probability  of  my  being 
shut  down  after  one  year  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
fortune, considering  the  capital  invested. 

5505.  I quite  agree.  But  supposing  you  gave  it  up 
and  that  the  business  was  not  done  any  more  ? — Then 
the  matter  fell  through  as  regards  me,  because  I was 
the  person  dealt  with  by  the  company.  It  became  null 
and  void  when  I was  out  of  the  question.  It  did  not 
apply  to  anybody  else,  because  the  arrangement  made 
was  applicable  to  myself  alone. 

5506.  You  know,  I suppose,  that  it  would  not  be 
legal  for  the  railway  company  to  give  a rate  of  10s. 
for  you  unless  they  gave  it  for  other  people  ? — I was 
not  aware  of  that. 

5507.  The  railway  company  weie  bound  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  putting  it  in  as  a temporary  rate, 
because  it  would  not  be  reasonable  for  them  to  keep 
that  rate  in  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  a big 
traffic?- — Was  that  so.  In  the  past,  I know  there  was 
a system  of  secret  rebates  which  now  has  been  stopped 
by  legislation.  But  I do  not  think  that  if  the  rail- 
way company  gave  me  a special  rate  from  Fethard 
they  should  give  it  all  around. 

5508.  It  would  be  quite  illegal  to  give  you  a rate 
for  yourself  only.  They  must  put  it  in  the  rate  book 
for  anybody  else  who  sends  the  traffic.  Now  you  see 
the  reason  they  don’t  wish  to  make  the  rate  permanent 
when  nobody  else  was  sending  large  quantities  ?— I 
was  always  under  the  impression  that  it  was  confined 
to  the  individual.  , 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

5509.  Do  I understand  that  the  question  of  the 
apples  is  a local  rate,  because  I take  it  that  you 
complain  that  the  railway  company  gave  you  a re- 
duced rate  at  a time  that  no  apples  were  coming 
into  the  country.  I take  it  that  you  were  making 
cider  from  American  and  Canadian,  or  other  apples  ? 
— I was  after  drawing  in  my  supply. 

5510.  From  where? — From  Munster — Cork  and  Lim- 
erick. 

5511.  The  way  you  put  it  was  “into  the  country.” 

I thought  you  meant  that  you  were  absolutely  confined 
to  trading  in  foreign  apples  to  turn  them  into  cider, 
and  that  you  had  a special  rate? — No,  sir. 

5512.  You  used  the  words  “ into  the  country,”  and, 
therefore,  I thought  so? — Of  course  I meant  our  own 
country — the  country  districts. 

5513  Then  your  industry  of  cider-making  is  of 
native  apples  from  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  ? — 
Quite  so,  the  South,  principally.  I got  my  supplies 
this  year  from  the  South  and  from  Leinster — King’s 
County,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  in  addition  to  the 
other  counties  in  Munster. 

5514.  That  is  extremely  interesting  to  me? — I did 
a considerable  trade  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  especially  for  the  last 
twelve  months.  My  first  year  was  not  very  large. 
My  second  year  was  something  larger.  But  this 
year  I bought  upwards  of  300  tons  of  apples.  I 
didn’t  carry  that  quantity  over  the  railway  system. 

I carried  a lot  of  it  by  my  own  horses,  twenty  miles 
and^  twenty-five  miles,  and  some  of  it  thirty  miles  by 

5515.  Am  1 right  in  assuming  that  the  reduced  rates 
that  you  obtained  from  the  railway  company  is  due  to 
one  of  the  public  departments  assisting  you  by  ne- 
gotiating direct  with  the  railway  company  and  using 
their  influence  with  the  railway  company  to  give  that 
special  industry  of  yours  an  advantage  for  a time  ?— 
That  is  quite  so.  You  see  under  the  heads  of  evi- 
dence that  have  been  served  on  me  that  question  is 
put  to  me — if  the  clause  empowering  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  intervene  in  the  case  of  prohibitive 
rates  was  of  any  advantage  to  me.  I now  say  that 
it  lias  been  productive  of  good  to  me,  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  bringing  down  the  rates. 

5516.  It  has.  That  pubbo  body  has  been  beneficial 

to  the  industry  that  you  are  associated  with  in  Ire- 
land?— Quite  right.  I agree  with  that. 

5517.  You  spoke  a good  deal  about  empties.  You 
would;  advocate  that  all  empties  being  returned  should 
be  carried  back  at  a very  small  rate,  almost  nominal, 
as  it  is  by  steamship  companies? — Yes,  considering 
that  these  casks  were  sent  out  with  the  manufactured 
stuff.  Certainly  when  they  come  back  again  to  be 
refilled  they  should  not  be  charged  at  the  same  rate. 

5518.  Do  I understand  that  you  have  to  pay,  except 
m one  or  two  cases,  the  same  rate  per  cubic  foot,  or 
is  it  by  weight?— It  is  by  weight. 


5519.  I want  to  make  it  clear,  because  the  steamship 
companies  take  forty  feet  to  the  ton  ; if  a thing  is 
heavier  than  forty  feet  to  the  ton  they  take  the  weight, 
and  if  it  is  lighter  than  the  ton  they  take  the  cubic 
feet  ? — It  is  not  on  that  principle,  my  lord  ; it  is  on 
the  principle  of  weight. 

5520.  Of  course  the  empty  is  a very  bulky  tiling  and 
of  small  weight? — It  is  per  ton  they  are  charged. 

5521.  In  your  evidence  to  the  Chairman  you  said 
that  a great  part  of  the  district  you  live  in  would 
be  immensely  assisted  by  a motor  service.  Do  you 
mean  by  a motor  service  a motor  service  oh  the  rails 
or  a motor  service  on  the  roads  for  these  various  little 
town — Newcastle,  Ardfinane,  and  other  places? — I 
mean  in  the  absence  of  light  railways  a motor  service 
on  the  roads  would  be  a great  acquisition,  a big 
thing  to  that  country,  because  it  is  a very  extensive 
Country  and  the  frmers  living  along  it  are  put  to 
great  inconvenience  in  sending  their  oats  to  market. 
Dungarvan  is  one  of  the  best  oats  markets  around 
the  district. 

5522.  Who  do  you  suggest  should  put  on  the  motors 
—do  you  mean  local  private  companies  or  the  rail- 
way companies  that  have  a right  to  go  to  that  dis- 
trict, or  do  you  mean  that  the  Government  should 
out  of  some  of  their  surplus  funds  start  the  experi- 
ment in  these  places? — I would  reply  to  that  in  this 
way  that  if  the  Irish  people,  through  an  Irish  Board, 
or  a representative  elected  body,  had  control  of  the 
railways  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that  body  to 
put  on  a motor  service  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways. I would  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  that  body 
to  deal  with  the  question.  In  the  absence  of  that  I 
think  the  matter  as  a private  speculation  would  pay. 

5523.  Would  it  not  be  an  additional  advantage  if 
the  railway  companies  were  owned  by  one  authority 
that  that  one  authority  would  then  start  all  these 
feeders  ? — It  would. 

5524.  That  was  wliat  I thought  was  passing 
through  your  mind  in  giving  your  evidence  to  the 
chairman  ? — Yes. 

5525.  From  all  the  difficulties  that,  as  a large  busi- 
ness man,  you  have  had  with  the  railway  companies, 
and  the  difficulties  that  probably  you  anticipated 
even  when  starting,  why  did  you  start  your  cider 
works  in  Dungarvan  rather  than  at  a seaport,  where 
you  could  have  a sort  of  second  string  to  your  bow  in 
fighting?— We  happened  to  be  in  this  position,  that 
we  were  very  near  Waterford  ; we  were  within  thirty 
miles  of  Waterford,  and  then  we  had  to  start  in  a 
fruit  centre. 

5526.  I thought  you  said  you  got  your  fruit  largely 
from  Munster?— I could  not  get  a sufficient  quantity 
in  my  own  county.  I practically  bought  all  the 
orchards  in  my  own  county. 

5527.  You  started  there  because  Dungarvan  was  in 
the  centre  of  an  apple-growing  district? — Yes,  and 
because  I have  been  in  business  there  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years.  I have  other  business  started  in 
Dungarvan,  and  I had  room  for  the  extra  business. 

5528.  You  had  another  business,  and  you  just  added 
to  it?— It  is  a subsidiary  business. 

5529.  That  is  the  great  advantage  of  local  indus- 
tries?— I enlarged  my  premises  and  made  them  suit- 
able for  the  second  industry. 

5530.  You  told  Mr.  Sexton,  in  reply  to  a question, 
that  if  the  railways  would  reduce  their  rates,  and 
took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  and  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  districts  through  which  they  run,  the 
traffic  would  greatly  increase.  What  I would  like 
to  know  is,  how  can  this  take  place,  when  you  admit 
that  we  have  no  minerals,  and  that  we  could  not 
practically  have  any  additional  cattle  on  the  land?— 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a bright  future.  Ireland 
certainly  has  been  in  the  background,  and  our  hands 
have  been  tied.  We  were  not  able  to  develop  our  in- 
dustries. There  are  a lot  of  existing  industries  that 
could  be  fostered  and  improved  and  enlarged,  and  new 
industries  started,  with  a certain  amount  of  en- 
couragement, now  that  the  country  is  about  to  settle 
down,  as  I hope  it  will.  What  I mean  is  this,  that 
we  will  have  charge  of  our  own  affairs. 

5531.  Charge  of  your  own  affairs  will  not  give  you 
more  minerals? — I hope  we  will  have  charge  of  our 
own  affairs  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  people 
will  be  able  to  turn  their  attention  with  a certain 
amount  of  encouragement  to  Irish  industries  existing 
and  to  future  inidustries  to  come.  We  have  in  our 
own  county  a lot  of  great  mineral  wealth—coal  and 
copper. 

5532!  And  by  a reduction  in  rates  you , will  be 
enabled  to  import  such  materials  as  you  have  not  got, 
so  as  to  assist  you  in  manufacturing  goods? — By  a 
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sympathetic  system  of  railway  management,  such  as 
they  have  in  New  Zealand,  and  which  has  been 
utilised  there  in  connection  with  the  land  settlement. 
The  late  Premier  has  done  wonders  in  that  way.  He 
ran  his  railways  to  encourage  the  agricultural  people 
there,  to  make  agricultural  lands  available  to  the 
people ; and  then  if  he  found  that  the  railway  didn’t 
pay  he  subsidised  it.  Of  course  he  got  money  to  help 
it,  because  the  railways  were  using  their  energy  in 
developing  the  industries  of  the  country  and  helping 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. 

5533.  You  said,  Mr.  Power,  that  you  wrote  to  the 
railway  company  about  a rate  for  apples  on  the  8th 
of  October,  I think? — The  9th  of  October. 

5534.  And  you  didn’t  get  an  answer  until  the  30th 
of  November  ?— -Quite  right.  I have  the  letter  here. 

5535.  That  seems  a long  time.  Did  you  never  be- 
tween those  two  dates  remind  them  that  you  had 
written  to  them  about  rates?— I communicate  with 
them  very  frequently.  Probably  I have  done  so. 

5536.  Have  you  the  letters  here?— I have  not 
brought  them  here. 

5537.  Surely  if  they  had  been  stirred  up  on  tire 
10th,  the  lltii,  the  12th,  or  the  13th  of  October  you 
would  have  got  an  answer  sooner?— Yes.  If  you  are 
dealing  with  any  business  man  he  will  reply  as  soon 
as  possible. 

5538.  And  don’t  you  call  the  railway  company  busi- 
ness men  ?— I say  it  is  a very  unbusinesslike  letter. 

5539.  If  it  was  true  that  there  was  no  communi- 
cation between  these  dates,  it  was  certainly  a long 
time  to  wait.  With  regard  to  empties,  are  you  aware 
that  returned  empties  for  cider  are  charged  precisely 
the  same  rate  as  returned  empties  for  porter  or  ale  ? — 

I am  not  aware  of  that. 


the  Railway  Companies  are  doing  their  duty  in  foster-  jan  g 

ing  traffic  so  far  even  as  to  try  their  own  resources  and 

facilities  ? — I differ  from  that  Mr.  Thomas 

5553.  You  have  said  that  the  traffic  has  increased?  Power, 

— Yes  ; but  notwithstanding  that  the  traffic  has  in-  Member  of 
creased,  the  Railway  Company  has  not  done  one  tap  the  Waterford 
to  meet  the  enlarged  trade.  They  have  not  put  a ^ountJ' 
slate  over  the  place.  The  only  thing  they  have  done  °ouacl  ' 
since  the  amalgamation  of  the  lines,  and  in  fact  dur- 
ing my  recollection  since  the  railway  was  built  in 

1878,  was  to  put  a few  additional  lamps  there.  The 
original  store  stands  there  still,  not  enlarged  a bit, 
and  goods  are  thrown  around  in  all  directions.  I 
have  frequently  crossed  over  to  that  railway,  and  left 
my  own  business  to  look  up  my  goods,  and  saw  them 
scattered  everywhere. 

5554.  Lord  Pirrie. — In  the  open  air? — All  the  goods 
are  in  the  open  air  there.  I made  a claim  for  apples 
‘that  were  pilfered,  for  apples  that  I never  got,  and 
that  were  paid  for,  and  I got  no  redress  from  the 
company ; and  when  I called  their  attention  to  it  they 
told  me  they  had  sent  around  a detective  to  interview 
me,  and  he  has  not  come.  I have  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  that  my  apples  have  been  scattered  all  over  the 
line.  I do  not  wish  to  blame  the  local  people  there. 

They  are  very  civil  and  obliging  But  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  staff  there.  The  place  is  undermanned. 

5555-  Mr.  Balfour  Brcncne,  K.C. — In  answer  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  you  said  the 
management  of  private  companies  is  necessarilv  waste- 
ful ?— Yes. 

5556. Then  the  management  of  manufactures  for  com- 
modities like  cider  must  be  necessarily  wasteful  ? — Yes. 

If  I divide  the  small  business  that  I have  into  three 
parts,  the  management  would  be  proportionately  high, 
whereas  one  management  would  tend  towards 
economy. 


5540.  I see  your  trade — I don’t  want  you  to  give  the 
amount  of  your  trade — your  trade  in  cider  was 
started  three  years  ago? — Yes. 

5541.  Has  it  increased  every  year  up  till  now?— 

5542.  So  that  notwith  standing  the  prohibitive  rates 
Vour  trade  lias  been  increasing  ?— That  is  not  the  cause 
of  it.  The  cause  of  my  trade  being  increased  is  this — 
that  the  first  year  I got  the  apples  in  my  own  county  ; 
the  second  year  I went  into  two  other  counties,  and 
I became  acquainted  with  where  they  were  growing, 
and  last  year,  which  was  a very  favourable  year  for 
fruit,  I spread  my  wings  into  all  Munster,  went  in 
and  got  fruit. 

5543.  I like  your  poetical  way  of  speaking.  But 
the  fact  is  your  trade  has  increased  every  year? — Oh, 
yes,  but  that  does  not  state  that  rnv  profits  have  in- 
creased. 

5544.  I didn’t  ask  about  that,  I am  not  enquiring 
about  that.  You  spoke  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  being 
a retail  trade;  and  in  answer  to  one  of  the  members 
ot  the  Commission  you  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  compare  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  such  small  quan- 
tities with  the  large  trade  done  in  England? — Yes 
'•  *0.csn,’’°  extent,  agree  with  that  proposition. 

5545.  Is  it  your  experience,  as  a trader,  that  the 
retail  trade  is  much  more  expensive  to  cany  than  the 
wholesale  trade  ? — Certainly. 

5546.  Therefore,  you  would  expect  naturallv  that 
the  retail  trades  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  tlie  rail- 
ways of  Ireland  were  more  expensive  to  conduct  than 
the  wholesale  trades  on  the  other  side?— Quite  so.  I 
thoroughly  agree,  that  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Co.  and  the  others 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  profits  for  their  share- 
lotc  ers ; but  my  point  is  this,  that  the  railways  should 
oe  there  to  assist  the  country  to  foster  industries  and  to 
wort  sympatheticaHy  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
J>54 A At  the  same  time  working  on  the  same  basis 
as  commercial  men,  putting  them  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  commercial  men,  they  are  doing  the  best 

®L£an,  to  get  profits  for  their  shareholders  l— Yes. 
5548.  And  not  only  doing  that,  but  doing  everything 
jo  nicrease  then-  trade  by  every  means  in  their  power? 

saS?— Yes1  1 SUPP0S®  manufacturers  of  cider  do  the 

' Is  '"S'  place ?-No;  the  popeh- 

•*«■»  MOO ! it  was  MOO  forty  years  ago. 

—Yes  ' U sP°ke  of  want  Qf  facilities  at  the  station  ? 

You  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  in 
equence  of  the  increased  trade,  so  that  apparently 


5557.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
who  drink  cider  in  this  country,  you  would  recommend 
one  huge  trust  of  all  the  cider-makers  throughout 
Britain? — I might  remark  that  it  was  rather 
against  my  own  convictions  that  I was  placing  my  own 
business  so  prominently.  But  I have  most  experience 
with  regard  to  that. 

5558.  I am  only  trying  to  test  your  principle. 

Can  it  be  applied  to  every  company  as  well  as  to  the 
carrying  companies?— It  can  be  applied  to  all. 

5559.  I am  not  going  to  refer  to  the  munificent  gift 

of  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  by  the  British 
Government.  But  supposing  the  railways  didn’t  pay 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  they  would  not 
pay  if  the  rates  were  reduced  by  one  half — supposing 
the  companies  were  bought  out  at  what  Mr.  Sexton 
calls  a fair  and  generous  price 

Mr.  Sexton. — Liberal. 

5560.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Liberal,  and  then 
the  Government  reduced  the  rates  by  one-half,  then  they 
would  not  pay,  and  the  rates  and  taxes  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  eke  out  the  deficiency.  In  that  case 
the  people  who  do  not  use  the  railways  at  all  would 
have  to  pay  for  them — do  you  think  that  fair? — No; 
but  I don’t  think  it  is  a likely  thing  to  occur. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

5561.  I think  it  rather  important  to  clear  up  the 
question  whether  there  would  be  likely  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  financing  the  purchase  of  the  rail- 
ways. First  of  all,  if  the  Treasury  were  reluctant  to 
lend,  have  you  any  doubt  that  an  Irish  General 
Authority,  resting  upon  statute,  having  the  railways 
and  other  financial  resources  to  offer  as  security,  could 
borrow  in  the  market  itself  at  a moderate  rate  ? — I 
think  so. 

5562.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Corporation  of  this  city 
borrowed  over  a million  at  3i  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

5563.  And  the  General  Public  Authority  could  easily 
borrow  so  much  as  much  be  required  after  providing 
public  stock  for  the  shareholders  willing  to  accept  it  ? 

— Quite  so. 

5564.  Supposing  the  Treasury  were  willing  to  lend,  Irish  taxes 
would  they  be  deterred  from  lending  by  any  such  con-  suggested  as 
sideration  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Acworth  stated.  Do  you  security  for 
happen  to  know  how  the  Treasury  secure  them-  purchase 
selves  at  present  upon  the  far  larger  sum  that  is  in  price  of  the 
course  of  payment  to  buy  off  the  landlords? — I do.  mu. ways. 

5565.  You  understand  that  the  Treasury  receive  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5566.  And  out  of  these  revenues  they  create  a 
guarantee  fund,  which  becomes  responsible  for  the 
repayment  of  the  annuities  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  ?— Yes. 


Z 2 
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5567.  So  that  the  Treasury  are  willing  to  accept 
that  kind  of  guarantee  even  where  four  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  debtors  are  concerned  ?— Yes. 

5568.  Have  you  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
Treasury  would  be  able  to  provide  themselves  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Ireland  with  a perfectly  satisfactory 


guarantee  for  a much  smaller  amount,  the  debt  being 
not  to  half  a million  of  people,  but  to  one  public 
authority? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 
As  far  as  land  purchase  is  concerned  at  present,  every 
head  in  Ireland  is,  to  a certain  extent,  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan. 


Mr.  Patrick 

O’Gorman, 

Chairman 

Waterford 

County 

Council. 


Complaint  as 
to  incon- 
venient 
passenger 
train  service, 


Mr.  Patrick  O’ Gorman  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


5569.  I think  you  are  connected  with  the  Waterford 
County  Council? — Yes  ; I am  the  Chairman  of  it. 

5570.  Oh,  the  Chairman  ; and  the  Waterford  County 
Council  have  had  under  consideration  at  various  times 
the  question  of  the  Irish  railways  ? — Yes,  sir. 

5571.  And  you  have  been  deputed  to  give  evidence 
by  the  Council  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes,  with 
my  friends. 

5572.  In  conjunction  with  your  friends? — Yes,  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  previous  witnesses. 

5573.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  wit- 
ness?— Of  Mr.  Power,  yes. 

5574.  And  did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Major 
Stuart  ? — I did,  sir. 

5575.  I don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go 
through  your  proof.  I think  I need  only  ask  you  one 
or  two  general  questions.  Have  you  carefully  con- 
sidered what  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  best  for  the 
people  of  this  country  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
railways ?— Well,  I have,  sir;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
one  Irish  governing  body  should  govern  all  the  rail- 
ways in  Ireland1 ; and  the  reason  I say  that  is  that  the 
different  railway  owners  in  the  country,  in  several  in- 
stances, don’t  work  in  conjunction.  There  are  several 
proofs  of  that  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
The  trains  are  not  run  to  suit  one  another.  This  was 
demonstrated  at  the  time  the  Waterford,  Dungarvan, 
and  Lismore  Company  ran  that  railway.  The  people 
would  often  have  to  stop  in  Waterford  ; they  were 
several  times  disappointed  ; in  fact  that  was  usual ; 
and  they  would  very  often  have  to  spend  the  whole 
day  in  Waterford  waiting  for  a train’.  If  there  was 
one  governing  body  working  the  railways  this  would 
not  occur  ; as  it'  would  be  their  interest  and  their  duty 
to  facilitate  the  people,  and  ran  trains  in  conjunction 
with  one  another  all  over  the  country. 

5576.  I feel  what  you  say.  Have  you  any  substantial 
grievance  with  any  junction  in  your  own  neighbour- 
hood ? — At  the  last  Convention,  held  in  December 
twelve  months,  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  Dublin, 
there  was  a meeting  of  the  County  Council  held  at 
Dungarvan — that  is  the  Waterford  side  from  Lismore. 

I wanted  to  come  up  to  the  Conventioai,  and  I asked 
the  stationmaster 

5576a.  What  is  the  Convention? 

5577.  Mr.  Sexton.— A political  Convention?— (Wit- 
ness)— A political  Convention,  sir ; and  I asked  the 
stationmaster  for  a through  ticket  to  Dublin,  via 
Waterford,  from  Lismore,  as  I was  going  down  from 
Dungarvan,  and  he  would  not  give  it  to  me,  and  said 
I should  go  round  by  Mallow — that  they  were  not 
working  by  the  Waterford  way. 

5578.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  E.C.— The  bridge  over 
the  river  was  not  made  then  ? — ( Witness ) — But  the  toll- 
bridge  or  the  foot-bridge  was  there.  You  are  doing  it 
now,  and  you  were  working  the  same  way  then.  I 
understand  that  now  they  will  do  it.  If  I got  a return 
back  by  that  route  it  would  cost  me  21s.  3d.,  but  if 
they  sent  me  round  by  Mallow  it  would  be  24s.  6 d., 
that  is  3s.  3d.  more,  and  that  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  there  was  no  remedy  until 
this  year ; and  that  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  com- 
panies are  only  looking  after  their  own  pockets,  and 
only  wanting  to  swell  their  profits,  and  not  looking 
after  the  public.  It  was  only  tliis  year  that  was 
remedied  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

5579.  Chairman. — But  it  is  remedied  now?— Yes. 

5580.  And  you  can  travel  by  the  shortest  route? — 
Yes.  Another  grievance  is  this — when  you  go  to 
Waterford  they  land  you  on  the  south  side  of  the  Suir, 
and  they  won’t  take  you  over  except  you  are  a pas- 
senger on  one  of  the  two  express  trains,  and  you  have 
to  go  over  the  toll-bridge,  and  walk  or  drive  half  a 
mile.  It  is  just  the  same  when  travelling  the  other 
way.  If  I go  back  via  Waterford  I will  have  to  go 
round  by  the  northern  side,  and  come  out  by  the 
south. 


5581.  Lord  Firrie. — Is  there  no  connection  ? — There 
is  a connection,  but  they  won’t  take  you  except  by  the 
two  express  trains. 

5582.  The  slow  trains  don’t  go  there? — No,  sir  ; they 
don’t. 

5583.  Chairman. — Has  this  matter  been  under  the 
notice  of  your  County  Council? — No;  it  was  not 
brought  up  until  this  Commission  came  up,  and  then 
they  asked  me  to  ventilate  the  grievance. 

5584.  How  long  have  you  been  suffering  ?— Since  the 
running  of  the  line. 

5585.  Have  you  ever  brought  it  officially  under  the 
notice  of  the  railway  company? — No,  sir  ; we  have 
not.  There  is  no  use,  of  course.  There  is  another 
similar  one  that  I want  to  mention. 

5586.  If  it  is  a similar  one  I don’t  see  that  you 
need? — This  is  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  between  Lis- 
more and  Cork.  A third  class  return,  taken  from 
Lismore  to  Cork,  is  5s.  bd.  They  get  two  trains  by 
which  they  give  a 2s.  ticket,  return,  from  Fermoy  to 
Cork  at  12.30  and  3.20.  The  return  from  Lismore 
to  Fermoy  is  2s.  Id.  So  if  I take  two  separate  tickets 
I pay  4s.  Id.,  and  the  through  ticket  cost  me  5s.  bd. 
I think  that  this  is  an  injustice  to  Lismore.  We  are 
the  next  important  town  to  Fermoy  on  the  line  down, 
and  I have  to  pay  5s.  bd.  for  the  through  return  to 
Cork. 

5587.  Are  they  two  separate  companies? — No;  one 
company,  unless  you  call  the  Rosslare  Company  a 
separate  one.  It  runs  up  to  Fermoy,  and  from  Fer- 
moy up  it  belongs  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.-  I say  that  that  rate  is  an  injustice. 

5588.  Of  course  you  are  not  bound  to  take  a through 
ticket  ? — But  it  will  inconvenience  you  to  wait  for  the 
next  train. 

5589.  You  have  not  time  to  re-book? — No,  the  first 
train  in  the  morning  you  will  not  get  it  till  12.30,  and 
it  and  the  3.30  go  through. 

5590.  I am  beginning  to  see  it;  there  is  a cheap 

ticket  ? — Yes,  there  is  a cheap  ticket  from  Fermoy,  and 
why  should  not  we  get  a cheap  ticket.  It  was  the 
County  of  Waterford  that  paid  the  guarantee,  and 
if  anybody  is  entitled  tc  any  facilities  I think  it  is 
in  Waterford  where  they  are  groaning  under  the 
guarantee.  ' 

5591.  That  is  the  £7,000?— Yes. 

5592.  Why  did  not  you  get  out  of  that  ? — We  could 
not.  We  did  our  best. 

5593.  Did  you  try  to  get  out  of  it  when  you  made 
the  bargain  ? — Yes. 

5594.  You  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  lot  ? — Yes. 

5595.  And  you  compromised  for  half? — Yes,  «'e 
were  glad  to  get  half.  It  was  our  predecessors,  tlic 
old  Grand  Jury,  that  pledged  the  county.  I dont 
think  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  at  the 
time  the  Rosslare  Company  bought  over  the  line,  and 
the  liability  contracted  by  the  Grand  Juries  rested  on 
the  County  Council  when  they  came  in. 

5596.  You  pay  £7,000  a year  ?— Yes.  The  transit 

of  goods  from  Dublin  to  Lismore  and  Cappoquin  by 
rail  via  Mallow  is  another  grievance,  unless  we  take 
them  by  the  Clyde  Shipping  Co.  If  I get  four 
kilderkins  of  stout  from  Dublin  by  the  Clyde  Shipping 
Co.  via  Waterford  to  Lismore,  the  cost  is  7.s.  2d.,  while 
the  cost  of  the  same  via  Mallow  by  rail  is  8s.  2d.  W 
we  could  get  a through  rate  the  distance  is  thirty-four 
miles  shorter  via  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  I think 
we  should  surely  get  that  with  a pro  rata  charge. 
There  are  no  goods  coming  that  way.  They  send  them 
round  by  Mallow.  . 

5597.  Lord  Firrie. — They  send  them  round  by  M®1' 
low  ? — Yes,  and  that  clearly  demonstrates  that  these 
private  companies  work  for  their  own  ends. 

5598.  Is  that  not  to  save  going  over  the  bridge  K 

There  is  a through  connection  by  the  bridge  i 
W aterford.  T 

5599.  Are  they  allowed  to  put  heavy  weights  o* 
the  bridge? — That  bridge  is  able  to  .take  .any  weign- 
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5600.  Chairman. — Do  they  carry  goods  traffic  over 
-that  bridge? — They  are  not  doing  it  yet;  nor  up  to 
-the  present. 

5600a.  Is  'that  bridge  constructed  ? — Yes. 

5601.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  constructed  for  heavy 
weights? — I don’t  know. 

5602.  Well,  you  have  given  us  your  grievances;  what 
is  your  remedy  ? — I want  to  say  now  that  the  evening 
•express  leaves  Waterford  for  Cork  at  6.35  p.m.,  and 
.-arrives  at  Lismore  at  7.53  p.m.  If  a passenger  wants 
to  go  to  Dublin  via  Mallow  he  will  have  to  wait  a long 
time  at  Mallow.  He  arrives  at  Mallow  at  8.52,  but  lie 
will  have  to  stay  in  Mallow  until  10.59,  if  he  wants  to 
go  to  Dublin.  He  is  two  hours  waiting  in  Mallow  for 
the  evening  express  by  Mallow  to  Dublin. 

5603.  What  train  does  he  get  then? — The  nig;ht  ex- 
press ; you  are  two  hours  waiting  in  Mallow  for  it. 

5604.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  on  the  main  line? — Yes. 

5605.  Chairman. — Have  you  exhausted  your  list  ? — 
Yes. 

5606.  Now  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  all 
these  things  ? — I suggest  that  all  the  railways  in  Ire- 
land should  be  governed  by  one  Irish  body. 

5607.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  pre- 
•vious  witnesses,  and  have  heard  the  examination  by 
Mr.  Sexton  and  others? — Yes. 

5608.  Do  you  agree  with  that  evidence? — Yes,  I do. 
I say  the  English  Governments  are  not  paternal  to- 
wards Ireland,  and  I don’t  believe  in  State  owner  - 
ship. The  working  of  the  railways  should  be  en- 
trusted to  some  body  that  would  have  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  heart,  and  would  make  sacrifices  for 
the  people. 

5609.  The  major  told  us  that  the  State  should  find 
the  money  for  the  purchase,  that  there  should  be 
State  credit? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty about  that.  I think,  with  the  security  of  the 
railways  and  the  rates,  the  State  would  find  the 
money. 

5610.  You  seem  to  draw  a distinction  between  Slate 
purchase,  and  purchase  by  the  English  Government  ? — 
They  should  be  handed  over  to  an  Irish  body. 

5611.  I don’t  see  a distinction  between  your  evi- 
dence and  the  major’s? — The  major  wants  to  have 
them  governed  by  the  State. 

5612.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  modified  that  opinion ; at 
the  end  he  concurred  in  the  idea  of  an  Irish  govern- 
ing body. 

5613.  Chairman. — With  that  particular  phase  of  his 
•evidence  you  agree ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

5614.  It  is  the  one  point.  Of  course  the  differ- 
ence is  plain,  is  it  not,  between  the  purchase  by 
the  Imperial  Government  and  direct  administration 
"by  an  Imperial  Board,  such  as  those  we  have  already 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  hand  purchase  by  an 
Irish  representative  authority  and  administration  by 
a Board,  subject  to  that  authority? — To  be  sure  ; two 
different  things. 

5615.  You  prefer  the  latter? — Yes;  I fancy  the 
latter. 


5616.  Was  your  Council  represented  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  Irish  County  Councils  ? — It  was  ; and  I 
was  the  delegate. 

5617.  Did  they  pass  a resolution  that  it  would  be  a 

great  advantage  to  Ireland  if  all  the  Irish  railways  were 
put  under  one  management,  subject  to  the  control  of 
some  body  representing  the  people  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Sweetman,  it  was  passed 
unanimously.  ' 

5618.  At  a General  Meeting  of  the  County  Councils 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

5619.  Which  was  composed  of  delegates  from  each 
County  Council? — Yes. 

5620.  And  attended  by  delegates  from  the  majority 
of  the  Councils? — Yes  ; from  three-fourth. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobih. 

5621.  Was  that  a meting  called  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, or  a meeting  for  ordinary  business? — It  was  an 
ordinary  meeting,  but  this  matter  was  on  the  agenda. 

5622.  How  long  has  that  Society  (existed? — The 
General  Council  of  the  County  Council? 

5623.  How  long  has  that  body  been  in  existence? — 
For  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

5624.  Have  they  ever  taken  any  active  part  in  any- 
thing to  do  with  railway  matters? — Well,  never  any 
active  part.  What  can  they  do  ? They  can  only  sug- 
gest ; we  have  no  legislative  powers. 

5625.  Have  they  ever  appointed  committees  to  dis- 
cuss it,  or  which  invite  discussions  on  it? — I don’t 
think  so,  until  that  day 

5626.  In  your  County  Council  of  Waterford  have  you 
any  special  committee  to  consider  the  matter? — No. 

5627.  Have  you  ever  communicated  with  the  railways 
in  the  districts  about  your  difficulties? — No. 

5628.  I suppose  that  the  train  you  spoke  of  by  which 
there  is  a two  hours’  wait  at  Mallow  is  run  to  Cork  ? — 
Yes. 

5629.  And  I suppose  for  one  person  who  wants  to 
go  to  Dublin  twenty  want  to  go  to  Cork  ? — I could  not 
say. 

5630.  Well,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  a much1 
larger  proportion  ? — Yes. 

5631.  And  you  don’t  object  to  the  good  connection 
with  Cork  ? — No ; but  it  is  a long  wait  of  two  hours 
going  to  Dublin. 

5632.  But  a train  cannot  always  pass  Mallow  junc- 
tion, at  the  one  time,  in  both  directions? — No*. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

5633.  As  to  this  Council  in  Dublin,  do  you  select 
one  member  from  every  County  Council,  or  two  mem- 
bers?— Two  members,  or  sometimes  three. 

5634.  According  to  the  size  of  the  county? — Yes. 

5635.  The  regular  County  Councils  of  every  county 
in  Ireland  select  two  or  three  members,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  county,  to  represent  them  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; there  are  two  meetings — 
they  meet  twice  a year. 


.The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  following  morning  at  eleven  o’clock. 


Jan.  3,  1907. 

Mr.  Patrick 

O’Gorman, 

Chairman 

Waterford 

County 

Council. 
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Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll.  k.c.m.g.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick 
Aspinall;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth; 

with  Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  as  Secretary. 


Jan.  4,  1907. 

Mr.  A.  J.  P. 
Wise,  repre- 
senting in- 
habitants of 
Cappoquin. 


Cappoquin 
an  important 
tourist 
resort  and 
residential 
district. 


Failure  of 
Great  Southern 
and  Western 
Railway 
Company  to 

their  bargains 
under  the 
Amalgamation 
Act  of  1898, 
complained  of. 


Mr.  A.  J.  P.  Wise  examined  bv  The  Chairman. 


5636.  Now,  Mr.  Wise? — Before  I begin  that  record, 
sir,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  my  putting 
in  the  Bill  of  1898,  under  which  the  Rossi  are  and 
Fishguard  Railway  Company  purchased  the  line  of 
the  County  Waterford,  the  terms  of  which  included  the 
purchase  of  the  County  Waterford,  and  contained 
other  undertakings  of  the  Rosslare  and  Fishguard 
Company,  which  I have  to  refer  to  in  my  report,  and 
which,  I think,  the  Commission  would  understand. 

5637.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — I think  you  must 
mean  the  Act,  not  the  Bill? — Oh,  yes  ; I beg  pardon. 

5638.  Chairman.— You  can  put  the  Act  in  ? — I wish 
to  refer  to  it. 

5639.  We  will  see.  Where  do  you  live?— Near 
Cappoquin,  County  Waterford. 

5640.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Waterford  County 
Council? — No. 

5641.  Do  you  represent  any  body? — I represent  a 
large  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cappoquin  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Cappoquin  is  a large  tourist  re- 
sort, the  largest  in  the  County  Waterford,  and  a large 
residential  district  in  the  County  Waterford.  As  a 
proof  of  that  I may  say  that  I have  a letter  from  the 
Lord  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  stating  that  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  last  year  12,090  visitors  visited 
Mount  Melleray  Abbey  alone.  Last  year  was  not  a 
large  year  for  visitors  there,  because  there  was  no  boat 
running  in  the  river.  Had  there  been  the  number 
would  have  been  very  largely  increased. 

5642.  What  is  the  population  of  Cappoquin? — 
Cappoquin  lias  about  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  merely 
the  centre  of  the  tourist  district.  Then,  again,  as 
a proof  of  the  number  of  residents  in.  the  neighbour- 
hood, before  the  new  line  to  Rosslare  was  opened,  a 
memorial  was  sent  up  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  signed  by 
fifty-two  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  over  to  England  from  Cappoquin  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  asking  that  the  boat  train  should 
be  stopped  at  Cappoquin  for  the  cross-Channel  pas- 
sengers. I mention  that  as  a proof  of  the  number  of 
the  residential  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cappo- 
quin who  use  Cappoquin  as  their  station. 

5643.  I think  you  gave  us  evidence  yesterday,  in- 
directly, sitting  behind  the  witness,  as  to  the  payment 
made  by  the  Waterford  County  Council? — Yes, 

5644.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
that? — No;  I do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  with 
anything  that  is  unnecessary. 

5645.  I suppose  the  county  pays  £8,000  ? — £7,000  a 
year.  It  amounts  to  8-225  pence;  just  about  8 \d. 

5646.  What  was  it  before? — Just  double. 

5647.  And,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  that  was  a bar- 
gain made? — That  was  a bargain  made  under  this 
Act  of  1898,  clause  68,  sec.  (2)  (ii.).  This  Act  I 
have  referred  to  says  they  are  to  build  a railway  from 
Fermoy  to  Cork  as  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  that 
they  are  to  have  through  bookings  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  over  the  whole  of  the  branches, 
both  for  passengers  and  cattle,  etc.,  and  that  has  not 
been  done. 

5648.  But  was  the  railway  from  Fermoy  to  Cork  not 
made? — Not  made 

5648a.  Then  was  it  abandoned  ? — It  was  abandoned. 

5649.  By  Act  of  Parliament? — I don’t  know  whether 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  or  not. 


5650.  Have  the  powers  lapsed,  do  you  know  ? — I be- 
lieve the  powers  lapsed.  And  in  this  Act  also  the 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Company 
were  to  have  running  powers  right  through  to  Cork. 
Since  the  Fermoy  and  Cork  line  was  not  constructed 
those  powers  of  course  are  of  no  avail,  and  we  suffer 
in  consequence. 

5651.  The  running  powers  are  not  exercised  at  all? 
— Not  exercised.  We  have  got  no  outlet.  We  can  only 
go  to  Fermoy.  1 don’t  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  through  booking — I can  prove  that  myself— 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  is  stipulated  for 
here  in  the  undertaking,  and  it  has  not  been  carried! 
out. 

5652.  What  is  the  stipulation? — It  was  referred  to 
yesterday,  sir,  and  it  was  not  brought  forward.  Mr. 
Power  complained  of  it ; Major  Vdlliers  Stuart  com- 
plained of  it;  both  of  them,  that  through  rates  were 
not  granted. 

5653.  From? — From  the  Rosslare  and  Fishguard 
Railway  over  the  Great  Western  Company  and  the 
Great  Southern  Company.  The  section  of  the  Act  says 
there  shall  be  the  fullest  system  of  through  bookings. 
(Beads  section).  You  had  evidence  before  you  yester- 
day that  they  did  not  grant  through  bookings  beyond 
Cardiff.  I personally  know  that  they  refused  me  to- 
book  to  Westbury  and  Warminster  half  a dozen  times— 
a dozen  times — since  this  line  has  been  opened. 

5654.  Have  you  comunicated  with  the  railway  com- 
pany?— I have  communicated  with  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

5655.  Have  you  had  a correspondence  with  them  ?— 
A correspondence  with  everyone  from  the  Chairman 
down  to  the  lowest  official  that  I could  get  hold  of. 

5656.  What  was  their  answer  ? — A very  unsatisfac- 
tory  answer. 

5657.  What  was  the  answer  ? — It  comes  to  this,  that 
as  soon  as  the  new  line  via  Rosslare  is  opened— and  it 
has  been  opened  for  three  or  four  months — these 
through  bookings  would  be  granted.  They  undertook 
to  do  this  before  the  new  line  was  opened. 

5658.  And  it  is  not  done  now  ? — It  is  not  done  now. 
I asked  for  a ticket  for  Warminster  the  week  before 
last — a return  ticket.  I could  not  get  it.  I asked  for 
Westbury,  the  next  station.  I could  not  get  it. 

5659.  Have  you  got  the  correspondence  with  yon?— 
No. 

5660.  What  was  the  general  purport  of  the  answer? 
— The  general  purport,  of  the  answer  was  that  they 
could  not  give  it,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  traffic 
to  authorise  or  allow  the  rate. 

5661.  We  must  get  some  explanation  from  the  rail- 
way company.  You  made  a statement? — I made  a 
statement. 

5662.  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  with  reference 
to  getting  a train  service  ? — I should  also  add  that  that 
also  applies  to  cattle  and  horses.  I have  applied  for  a 
through  rate  for  horses  from  Cappoquin  to  M'ar- 
minstei-,  and  they  refused  to  grant  it  further  than 
Waterford,  although  they  had  this  undertaking,  ana 
for  cattle  from  Warminster  to  Cappoquin. 

5663.  Then,  there  are  no  through  rates  either  for 
goods  or  passengers  ? — No  ; though  they  undertook  ter 
give  them  to  us. 

5664.  Although  the  Act  provides  that  they  shall  do 
so? — Yes  ; that,  they  shall  do  so. 
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5660.  What  was  the  clause  of  the  Act  that  you  read — 
what  was  the  number  of  it  ? — -68. 

5666.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Act  ?— 1898. 

5667.  Now,  you  have  got  something  to  say  about 
the  train  service.  First  of  all,  why  have  you  taken  the 
April  time-table? — I have  taken  the  April  time-table 
,as  a simple  specimen  of  the  time-tables  that  have  been 
in  vogue  for  the  last  eight  years,  till  the  new  service 
was  instituted.  It.  is  a very  fair  specimen.  I don’t 
know  that  there  has  been  any  alteration  of  importance 
for  several  years. 

5668.  But  why  have  you  not  taken  the  latest  time- 
table?— Because  I have  not  happened  to  have  it. 

5669.  No  alteration  ? — No  alteration  till  the  boat 
service  was  instituted,  on  the  1st  of  September. 

5670.  Tell  us  what  you  have  got  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  train  service? — Ton  had  part  of  this  given  to 
you  yesterday,  at  the  end,  sir. 

5671.  Yes,  but  I think  you  had  better  give  us  one 
or  two  examples? — Cappoquin  via  Waterford  is  over 
30  miles  shorter  to  Dublin  than  via  Mallow,  but  though 
there  is  an  undertaking  in  this  Act  that  facilities  shall 
be  granted  for  connection  with  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western,  still,  in  that  April  time-table  schedule,  and 
until  the  present  time,  it  has  been  impossible  to  travel 
from  Cappoquin  or'  Dungarvan  to  Dublin  via  Water- 
lord  by  the  shorter  route,  except  by  stopping  several 
hours  in  Waterford. 

5672.  These  are  through  fares? — Through  fares  liave 
been  granted  since  , our  agitation.  They  refused  them 
before. 

5673.  When  was  your  agitation? — In  the  beginning 
of  September. 

5674.  Recently  ? — Recently. 

5675.  Is  there  any  physical  difficulty  to  account  for 
not  having  through  fares  before? — The  physical  diffi- 
culty was  that  they  got  a considerably  larger  fare  by 
.another  way. 

5676.  I mean  any  physical  difficulty  ? — No  ; the  only 
■other  physical  difficulty  was  that  there  was  a lapse 
between  the  southern  station  at  Waterford  and  the 


From  Cappoquin  ; and  it  gets  to  Waterford  at  five 
minutes  past  five.  It  should  leave  there  at  6.30. 

5691.  And  reach  Dublin  ?— -Sometimes  at  midnight. 

5692.  Midnight  ?— Well,  it  is  very  late.  I am  giving 
this  from  the  April  time-table. 

5693.  I asked  you  why  you  selected  April? — There 
is  no  reason  why  we  selected  April  more  than  the 
April  of  the  previous  year  or  June  this  year.  There  is 
practically  no  alteration. 

5694.  What  I want  to  know  is  this : has  the  service 
been  altered  since  the  opening  of  that  Rosslare  line? — 
I am  showing  you  what  they  have  done  for  the  last 
eight  years,  since  they  have  had  possession.  Pre- 
sently, if  I may,  I will  show  you  what  they  have  done 
since  the  boat  trains  and  connection  have  been  made. 

5695.  Very  well,  we  will  get  on  to  that.  Give  us  an 
illustration  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  trains? 
— There  is  the  8.41  from  Cappoquin.  You  get  to 
Dublin  at  4.45 — but  there  was  no  connection  in  those 
days  between  Cappoquin  and  Dublin  by  the  mail  train. 

5696.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  long  do  you  wait  at  Mallow 
for  that  train  ? — To  catch  the  mail  we  get  the  11.34  ; 
to  catch  the  mail  after  staying  four  houx-s  there. 

5697.  But  take  the  first  one,  the  8.41? — We  never 
get  the  mail  train  there,  but  we  have  to  get  to  Dublin 
at-  4.45.  Of  course,  that  is  no  use  for  the  mail  at  all, 

5698.  Are  you  delayed  at  Mallow  ? — No,  sir.  The 
11.34  is  the  one  that  we  want  to  go  to  England  by. 
It  is  the  .only  one  we  can  go  by — the  11.34  from  Cap- 
poquin. You  get  to  Dublin  at  5.45.  The  mail  train 
up  leaves  Mallow  at  five  minutes  past  four,  and  we  . get 
to  Dublin  in  three  and  a half  hours  ; therefore,  we 
have  to  wait  over  three  hours  at  Mallow  to  go  by  the 
mail  train  to  Dublin. 

5699.  Chairman. — What  was  the  time  you  generally  , 
stayed  at  Mallow  going  by  this  train  ? — Well,  the  11.34 
was  the  only  train  we  had  to  go  up  to  Dublin  by,  and 
after  that  we  had  to  have  a stoppage. 

5700.  Arising  from  the  train  stopping  there? — No. 

5701.  That  arrives  in  Dublin  at  5.45? — Yes. 

5702.  And  then  there  is  one  at  4.16? — There  is  one 


northern  station. 

5677.  That  was  a physical  difficulty  ? — That  was  over- 
come in  the  case  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
by  putting  on  free  ’buses.  When  you  arrived  at 
Waterford  by  steamer  you  got  into  the  Great  Western 
’bus  and  were  then  carried  to  the  other  station. 

5678.  Now  there  is  a through  connection? — Now 
there  is  a through  connection. 

5679.  Over  the  bridge? — Over  the  bridge. 

5680.  Now,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  affaire  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  physical  difficulty  for  through 
booking  via  Waterford  to  Dublin? — No. 

5681.  And  do  you  know  whether  recently  the  through 
fares  have  been  put  into  operation? — Yes;  they  have 
been  put  into  operation  since  the  beginning  of  our 
agitation,  since  the  beginning  of  September  ; and  via 
Waterford’  from  Dublin  to  Cappoquin  the  rate'  is 
25s.  lid.  ; via  Mallow  it  is  31s.  6 d. 

5682.  According  to  extra  distance? — The  third  is 
1 via  Waterfoi'd,  and  via  Mallow  15s. 

5683.  Now,  you  can  avail  yourself  of  the  shorter 
route  and  lower  rates? — We  could,  if  the  trains  were 
there ; but  we  have  not  got  the  trains  to  go  by.  We 
have  to  be  kept  in  Waterford  for  several  hours  if  we 
want  to  use  that  route. 

5684.  Just  give  xxs  one  example  of  that  to  illustrate 
what  you  mean.  Take  as  your  starting  point  the  time 
o departure  to  arrive  at  Waterford,  and  then  the  time 
, Waterford,  and  so  on,  and  trace  it  through.  Can 
you  give  us  that? — This  is  the  April  time-table.  The 
urst  tram  in  the  morning  from  Cappoquin  is  9.36, 


5685.  Mr.  Sexton. — A train  has  gone  about  an  hour 
^ Publin  ?— No,  sir;  you  leave  at  9.36. 

ahnnt  A"  ^Ut  the  train  has  left  Waterford  for  Dublin 
iwn,;  ain  !lour  before  y°"  reach  Waterford  from  Cap- 
Qcn  i . °:  y°u  get  to  Waterford  at  11.15,  and  at 
a'sr°  a tram  has  left. 

5686.  Has  left?— Yes. 

Yes  ^ ^lat  is  about  an  hour  before  you  get  there  ? — 

r^’  And  then  you  wait  till  when?— Till  3.40. 
fare  + • rm<m’ — Although  there  may  be  a through 
It.  o Is  not  a through  connection? 
nest  Lit3 ?? 0Ju'~^nJSf  not  (Witness).— Well,  sir,  the 
5690  m t le  3-27  from  Cappoquin. 

• Chairman. — From  where,  did  you  say? — 


at  4.16,  and  that  is  a very  extraordinary  tiling,  show- 
ing the  habits  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
That  train  used  to  start  at  five  minutes  past  four  in 
1899,  before  the  War,  and  it  was  a very  con- 
venient train,  because  we  could  get  up  to  Dublin  by 
that  train,  and  get  to  the  North  Wall,  and  get  over 
to  London  the  next  morning.  A number  of  us,  myself 
and  a number  of  others,  used  this  train  to  go  over 
to  London,  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  found 
it  was  a facility  for  us,  and  they  cut  it  off.  By  starting 
the  train  a little  earlier  we  got  the  connection,  and 
because  they  found  we  were  using  it  they  took  it  away. 
And  that  was  in  1899.  - 

5703.  To  me  it  seems  like  the  Trinity.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible at  present  without  an  explanation. 
We  can  get  an  explanation,  I suppose.  Now,  just 
give  us  an  example  coming  down  from  Dublin  ?— The 
9.15  is  the  only  available  train  to  Cappoquin  in  those 
days. 

5704.  You  leave  Dublin  at  9.15? — Yes, 

5705.  And  you  get  to  Waterford  at  1.30.  I think? — 
Yes. 

5706.  And  you  leave  Waterford? — At  2.45. 

5707.  And  there  you  cross  over  by  the  ’bus  ? — Yes. 

5708.  Not  with  a through  railway  connection? — No. 

5709.  And  you  get  to  Cappoquin  at  4.16? — At  4.16 — 

5710.  I think  that  example  is  sufficient  unless  you 
wish  to  say  anything  about  the  next  one? — No.  Then 
the  mail  train  from  Dublin,  in  those  days  6.4,  the 
English  mail,  arrived  in  Mallow  at  three  minutes  past 
ten,  and  had  no  connection  to  Cappoquin  at  all. 

5711.  The  express  mail  train  cannot  stop  at  every 
station  ? — No,  sir  ; it  stopped  at  Mallow,  and  from 
Mallow  to  Cappoquin  there  is  no  connection.  • We  had 
to  wait  till  the  9.15  from  Dublin  came  up,  and  get  on 
by  it  in  the  afternoon.  The  mails  as  well  as  passengers 
were  delayed.  Then,  that  was  all  I say  in  April, 
1906 ; and  then  the  climax  was  reached  when  the  new 
train  and  boiat  service  from  Rosslare  and  Fishguard 
was  opened  in  September  this  year. 

5712.  Last  year? — Last  year. 

5713.  September,  was  it? — September  the  1st. 

5714.  That  is  coming  down  now  to  the  present?— 
Not  to  the  present,  but  to  the  then  existing  affairs  in 
September.  There  is  a train  that  leaves  Cappoquin  at 
7.41,  a goods  train,  with  a.  couple  of  carriages  at- 
tached ; due  to  leave  at  7.41,  but  very  often  not  then-; 
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Oil  two  occasions  after  nine ; which  got  to  Waterford, 
or  was  due  at  Waterford,  at  9.30. 

5715.  Just  repeat  that.  It  leaves  Cappoqum  at  what 
time  * — At  7.41.  It  is  due  at  Waterford  at  9.30.  The 
train  from  the  other  station  leaves  at  9.50,  and  was  due 

in  Dublin  at  1.55.  . „ T,  Hid  it*  happens  at  our  own  meetings"  at  Cappoquin  that 

5716.  That  seems  a good  service?— It  sometimes  cuci  there^ie  arter  sessions  coming  on  the  following, 

not  leave  Cappoquin  station  till  nine.  , and  there  is  a large  meeting  of  our  clergy  and 

5717.  But,  stop  a minute.  ^ Owing  to  some  untcer-  ••  ° 


things  connected  with  Waterford  people  there,  and 
people  have  to  go  down  there. 

5739.  Are  quarter  sessions  held  at  Dungarvan?— 
Yes,  and  there  are  County  Council  meetings  there  and 
other  meetings,  and  there  is  a meeting  of  the  clergy, 
and  it  is  a centre  for  other  things  of  that  kind,  and 


tunate  circumstance,  perhaps? — Unfortunate  circum- 
stances occur  pretty  frequently.  It  used  to  leave  at 
eivht  and  8.30  ; and  twice  it  left  after  nine. 

5718.  Lord  Pirrie.— You  could  not  catch  the  connec- 
tion at  Waterford  ?— No.  It  would  not  get  there  till 


„ County  Council  meeting,  and  we  all  have  to  drive  oi 

5740.  It  is  eleven  miles?— Ten  miles  from  my  house. 
And  people  who  have  business  at  Cork  are  obliged  to 
drive  to  and  from  Lismore. 

5741.  To  catch  the  train  there?— To  catch  the  train 
there,  and  of  course  driving,  if  people  have  not  cars 


about  eleven.  It  was  perfectly  useless  for  travelling  and  carriages  0f  their  own,  just  doubles  the  cost  of 

by.  You  could  not  depend  on  it.  the  journey.  Then,  in  consequence  of  our  agitation, 

5719.  Chairman. — Now,  Mr.  Wise,  I am  sure  you  tw0  additional  trains  have  been  put  on,  one  to  Cork 

want  to  be  fair.  That  cannot  be  a daily  occurrence  an(i  one  from  Cork  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Of 

or  a weekly  occurrence? — Well,  it  was  ot  sufficiently  COurse  these  may  be  taken  off  at  any  time,  and  they 

frequent  occurrence  that  in  November  they  made  an  have  been  put  on  sjnce  0Ur  agitation.  Also,  through 

alteration.  They  made  it  6.50  instead,  m order  to  bookings  to  Dublin  have  been  granted  via.  Waterford. 


give  themselves  another  hour  to  catch  that  train, 
present  it  leaves  at  6.50  in  order  to  catch  the  same 

1:1 5720.  Mr.  Sexton.— Does  the  North  Waterford  train 
leave  punctually  for  Dublin? — Yes,  it  does. 

5721.  So  that  any  delay  at  Cappoquin  misses  the 

connection?— Yes.  In  fact  all  the  trains  are  running 
irregularly  except  the  11.15  to  Cork  and  the  one  at  3 
in  the  afternoon.  . „ _ . 

5722.  What  about  the  12.13  train?—' The  12.13  is 
r train  they  have  put  on  in  connection _ with 


5742.  Now,  do  the  boat  trains  stop  at  Cappoquin? 
—No,  they  do  not ; and  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Act 
is  to  develop  Ireland  and  its  resources,  and  we  say  that 
Cappoquin  was  one  of  the  biggest  and  largest  tourist 
resorts  in  the  County  Waterford,  and  it  is  not  treat- 
ing the  people  of  Cappoquin,  who  pay  this  high  rate 
for  the  railway,  fairly. 

5743.  You  talk  about  the  £7,000  a year?— The 
£7,000  a year.  There  are  several  hotels  there. 

5744.  At  Cappoquin  ? — At  Cappoquin  ; and  it  is 
very  unsatisfactory  to  the  owners  of  those  hotels,  who 


the  mail  from  Dublin.  It  arrives  at  1.47.  If  you  pay  this  rate,  to  find  the  trains  running  through 

want  to  go  to  Dublin  via  Waterford  you  leave  at  3.40  to  Ljsmore;  and  what  we  have  asked  there  is  not  that- 

and  arrive  in  Dublin  at  7.  When  coming  down  from  delay  sh(w]d  be  caused  to  passengers  going  to 

Dublin  via  Waterford  you  leave  at  9.15  and  you  get  Cork  or  Kinarney,  but  that  all  trains  running  through 

to  Cappoquin  at  4.16.  You  have  an  hour  and  a {rom  permoy  to  Waterford  should  stop  only  for  cross- 
quarter’s delay  in  Waterford.  , Channel  passengers.  I cannot  see  any  possible  objec- 

5723.  Chairman. — You  get  to  Waterford  at  1.30  and  tion  to  that. 

leave  at  2.45?— Yes.  . 5745.  Mr.  Sexton  .—Should  stop  at  Cappoquin?— 

5724.  Lord  Pirrie.— Is  not  that  arranged  specially  gtop  at  any  station  for  cross-Channel  passengers, 
for  lunch?— No,  sir.  Then  there  is  the  3.15,  a very  5745.  chairman.— To  put  them  down?— To  put  them 


convenient  train  to  come  down  by. 

5725.  Chairman . — From  Dublin?— Yes,  from  Dub- 
lin. It  reaches  Waterford  at  four  minutes  past  7 
at  the  north  station,  and  leaves  at  ten  minutes  past 
7 from  the  south  station,  so  that  you  can  generally 
miss  it  very  conveniently  by  four  minutes. 

5726.  Then  you  would  have  to  go  across  the  bridge ! 
—You  would  have  to  cross  the  bridge. 

5727.  By  cab  or  ’bus  ?— By  car.  . . 

5728.  What  is  the  distance  ?— Well,  a friend  of 
mine,  a police  officer,  had  to  go  the  other  day  m a 
very  short  time.  He  said  he  could  not  do  it  much 
under  ten  minutes,  riding.  He  did  not  kill  anyone 
on  the  way,  but  he  had  some  very  narrow  escapes. 

5729.  Lord  Pirrie.— Then  you  have  a certain  dis- 

tance after  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge?— On 
one  side.  As  soon  as  you  get  over  the  bridge  you  are 
at  the  station.  , 

5730.  Chairman.— I will  give  the  representative  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  the  figures, 
and  then  they  will  be  able  to  look  at  them . Yes. 
Now,  this  is  the  schedule  that  was  started  m Septem- 
ber. On  this  schedule  a passenger  could  not  go  to 
Cork  and  back  in  a day. 

5731.  From  where?— From  Cappoquin. 

5732.  And  what  is  the  distance  ?— The  distance  by 
the  present  route  is  about  sixty  miles— about  sixty 

• sixty-five  miles  by  Mallow.  Nor,  except  by  this 


down  and  take  them  up.  In  the  first  month  v 
over  forty  passengers  in  Cappoquin  going  across 
Channel. 

5747.  What  period  ? — In  a month  to  and  from  Eng- 
land. We  had  a good  number.  Major  Stuart,  who 
was  here,  has  a great  number  of  people  stopping  with 
him.  So  has  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  and  so  have  I, 
a number  of  English  people,  and  it  would  be  a very 
great  convenience  to  be  able  to  get  out  at  Cappoquin. 
But  it  is  merely  a question  of  convenience  to  us. 
To  the  hotel  people  there  it  is  a matter  of  very  great 
importance  ; they  lose  their  customers  ; but  it  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  us. 

5748.  Mr.  Sexton.— How  far  is  Cork  from  you?- 
By  road  ? 

5749.  No,  by  railway?— By  railway,  having  to  go 
round  by  Maliow,  it  is  about  sixty  miles. 

5750.  Chairman. — How  many  miles?— Sixty  by 

railway.  , , 

5751.  And  by  the  road? — By  the  road  it  is  about 
forty. 

5752.  And  what  time  do  you  say  the  first  train  ar- 
rives at  Cork  from  Cappoquin? — Now  about  11.  That 
suits  very  well.  It  gets  there  about  11. 

5753.  That-  is  the  new  train  that  has  been  put  on' 
— Yes.  [The  witness  here  referred  the  Commissioners 
to  a map  of  the  district,  concluding  by  _ applyrM 
to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bailway  the 


wonderful  6.41  goods  train,  was  it  possible  to  get  to  ej,iijhet  “ the  wretched  Great  Southern  and  Western.'’} 

Dungarvan  till  half-past  12  and  Waterford  at  1.47.,  5754.  Chairman. — You  need  not  use  any  superla- 


5733.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  distance  to  Waterford? — tives  or  adjectives? — You  know  them. 


eleven 


Thirty-seven  miles. 

5734.  And  to  Dungarvan  ?— Dungarv 

5735.  Chairman. — And  Dungarvan  is  the  capital  of 
the  county  ? — It  is  not  the  capital  of  the  county.  We 
call  Waterford  the  capital  still;  but  Dungarvan  is 
the  centre  for  County  Council  meetings  and  quarter 
sessions  and  courts,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

5736.  And  the  first  train  from  Cappoquin  to  Dun- 

warvan? Was  the  one  that  arrived  at  Waterford  at 

1 47. 

5737.  I think  we  had  that  yesterday  ?— Very  likely, 


5755.  No,  I do  not  know  them  to  justify  that.  How 
far  is  Lismore  from  Cappoquin? — Four  and  a halt 
miles. 

5756.  Now,  then,  we  have  listened  patiently  to  voui 
series  of  complaints  as  to  the  apparent  injustice  d°,ie 
to  Cappoquin.  I suppose  you  have  considered  what 
in  your  judgment,  should  be  the  remedy  for  this  sort 


5738.  That  those  attending  the  County  Council 
meetings  could  not  get  there  till  12.30  ? — Yes.  Cork 
is  the  business  centre  for  Munster  of  course.  The 
Land  Commissioners  hold  their  sittings  there,  and 
the  assizes  are  held  there,  and  there  are  a number  of 


^tiling1  ?— SYes.  ’ You  mean  as  Tegards  the  lccaI 
remedy  ? ,i 

5757.  No,  but  take  the  local  remedy  first?—  '>eu; 
it  appears  to  me  that  those  motor  trains  in  Engla® 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  w 
service  of  that  portion  of  the  Great  Southern  a 
Western  between  Fermoy  and  Waterford,  with  _ » 
exception  of  the  boat  trains.  What  you  want 
Ireland  is  cheap  carriage.  . • 

5758  I suppose  the  district  through  which 
railway  runs  is  sparsely  populated?— No,  no. 
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5759.  Then  there  is  a population  ? — Oh,  dear  me, 
yes ; a population  that  walks  along  the  roads. 

5760.  A motor  train  with  one  or  two  coaches,  I 
suppose,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

5761.  Run  with  a very  much  more  frequent  service  ? 
— Yes ; a much  more  frequent  service  and  stopping  at 
market  towns  and  other  towns,  and  having  halts  as 
they  have  in  England  at  crossings.  There  are  a num- 
ber' of  these  between  Cappoquin  and  Dungarvan. 
There  are  three  or  four  that  could  be  very  well  utilised, 
and,  as  I say,  the  people  walk  the  roads  very  often 
now  who  could  be  picked  up  on  market  days.  When 
they  put  on  those  cheap  trains  on  Sundays  going 
down  to  Dungarvan  they  are  crowded.  They  have 
sixpenny  and  shilling  trains  now,  and  they  are 
crowded. 

5762.  In  the  summer  ? — In  the  summer. 

5763.  And  then  your  suggestion  of  a local  remedy 
is  that  you  think  that  if  motor  carriages  were  run 
instead  of  expensive  trains  with  locomotives  you  could 
have  a more  frequent  service  and  it  would  develop 
the  passenger  traffic  on  this  particular  line? — On 
this  particular  line. 

5764.  Do  you  suggest  then  that  there  is  sufficient 
on  the  line  to  justify  more  trains  than  are  running 
now? — Yes,  there  is  quite  sufficient  traffic  to  enable 

5765.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  traffic  is  sufficient  now 
to  justify  additional  trains? — No,  I do  not,  sir. 

5766.  Then  perhaps,  too,  you  think  that  if  those 
motor  trains  ran  more  frequently  there  would  be  ? — 
The  Iri  sir  people  are  a very  pleasure-loving  people,  and 
they  go  to  circuses  in  the  most  marvellous  manner  and 
spend  their  money  in  amusements  and  pleasure,  and 
there  is  no  pleasure  they  enjoy  more  than  going  in 
trains  if  they  can  have  them  as  cheaply  as  other  amuse- 
ments, and  I think  if  you  offer  them  motor  trains 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  them.  I know  a line 
in  Kerry  where,  when  it  was  opened  first,  passengers 
went,  to  and  from  Killorglin  and  Fananfore  and  back 
and  spent  their  day  in  going  there. 

5767.  That  is  referring  to  the  local  remedy.  Have 
you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  Irish  railways  ? — Yes ; I think  the  State 
should  buy  the  railways.  The  State,  at  present,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  recollection  of  it,  are  entitled  to  take 
over  every  railway  built  since  1844  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase  of  the  net  revenue. 

5768.  Chairman. — I do  not  know  whether  you  are 
right  on  that.  I have  got  an  impression  on  my  mind 
that  it  is  after  they  pay  ten  per  cent.  Is  that  so,  Mr. 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — There  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  authorizing  the  State  to  take  over  the 
railways.  I do  not  thoroughly  remember  the  terms. 
(Witness). — I think  they  have  power  to  take  them 
over  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase. 

Mr.  Sexton. — If  they  are  making  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  ; and  if  they  are  making  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
the  company  may  resort  to  arbitration'. 

5769.  Chairman. — You  think  that  the  industries  in 
Ireland  would  be  fostered  and  developed  if  the  State 
owned  the  railways  of  this  country  ? — If  the  State 
owned  the  railways  of  this  country.  If  I am  right  in 
mat  contention  as  to  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  the 
State  could  certainly  raise  the  money  at  three  per 
cent.,  and  that  would  give  one  per  cent,  to  deal  with. 

5770.  I do  not  think  we  need  go  into  the  question  of 
finance.  Let  us  get  your  views  on  the  general 
principle.  There  is  no  use  in  going  into  the  question 
of  whether  it  would  pay  the  State ; but  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  of  Irish  railways  by  the  State? 
-Yes,  by  the  State. 

5771  And  have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  how 
Wu  c?-uld  ke  mana8ed  if  the  State  owned  them ? — 
”p  I’  Sir  George  Findlay,  whom  I knew  very  well, 
Save  evidence  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Uimmons  that  lie  could  manage  all  the  railways  in 
lr®nil  on  three  days  in  the  week. 

J 72\?de  is  dead? — He  is  dead,  but  his  statement 
exists  still. 

Colone?  Plexus. — He  denied  it  to  me,  that  he  made 
such  a statement.  (THfne.ss).— He  told  it  to  me 
personally  half  a dozen  times. 

hair  man. —Sir  George  Findlay  said  it,  no  doubt. 
He  told  me  the  same 

„ Sexton.—  He  said  he  would  have  four  days  in 

n.,7' 3 mufor  ^ork-  and  two  days  for  fishing.  (Wit- 
■intl  '~1There  1S  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  a high 
,X°nfyT “n,rai!"8.vs  and  that  he  had  a great  know- 
«uge  of  Irish  railways. 


5773.  Chairman. — But  Sir  George  Findlay  never 
said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  State  purchase?— I did 
not  say  that,  sir. 

Lord  Pirrie. — But  that  was  under  one  management. 

5774.  Chairman. — He  never  gave  an  opinion  about 
State  purchase? — No.  I want  to  keep  that  away  from 
his  view. 

5775.  I want  your  view? — My  opinion  is  that  if  Sir 
George  was  correct  in  that  State  purchase  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  Ireland. 

5776.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  managed — by  what  department? — No.  You 
would  have  to  set  up  a department  in  this  country. 
You  would  have  to  have  them  managed  by  a commis- 
sioner as  they  have  in  New  South  Wales, 

5777  Do  you  know  anything  about  New  South 
Wales? — No,  except  what  I have  read  of  it,  and  of 
course  that  is  of  no  value. 

5778.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  if  that  were  done? — 
Unquestionably  it  would.  If  you  take  those  varie- 
gated railways  on  the  map  there,  like  Joseph’s  coat, 
every  one  of  them  has  a manager  and  three  or  four 
directors  round  about  Cork.  What  is  the  use  of  them  ? 
All  those  could  be  managed  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  as  they  are 
going  to  be,  and  if  they  were  managed  under  the  one 
management  look  at  what  a saving  that  would  be. 

5779.  I am  listening  to  your  views? — Yes. 

5780  Do  you  know  how  many  separate  railways 
there  are  in  Ireland? — I have  it  somewhere.  I don’t 
carry  it  in  my  head. 

5781.  It  has  been  proved  here  that  after  all  the 

great  saving  you  indicate  would  not  be  much? — The 
direct  saving  would  not  be  much  in  that  way,  but  by 
having  it  in  the  one  hands  there  would  be  a very- 
large  saving.  They  are  all  fighting  against  each  other. 
That  would  be  all  saved.  Your  parliamentary  costs 
and  your  clearing  house  would  be  saved  by  having 
all  the  railways  of  Ireland  in  the  one  set-  of 
hands.  You  would  also  be  able  to  get.  a very 

much  better  manager.  None  of  these  railways  can 
afford  the  very  high  salaries  that  the  big  English  lines 
offer  for  the  best  manager,  and  even  on  English  lines 
the  managers  are  paid  nothing  like  what  they  are 
paid  in  America,  that  is  for  managers  of  value,  for 
good  men.  Take  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  of 
which  I have  seen  a great  deal.  See  how  it  has  been 
changed  under  Sir  C.  R.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hayes. 
You  cannot  command  such  people  unless  you  have 
large  resources  in  Ireland  to  get  the  best  men. 

5782.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  only  way  to 
develop  the  industries  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  by  having  a new  manager  for  the  railways  ? 
--If  they  were  all  in  the  one  hands  you  could  give 
him  such  a command  and  such  a position  that  you 
would  get  the  very  best  man  for  the  railways,  and  by- 
having  that  man  you  would  improve  the  railway  ser- 
vice of  Ireland.  Large  advantages  would  follow,' I am 
satisfied.  Take  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way in  our  part.  When  you  find  trains  irregular, 
carriages  dirty,  and  a good  many  robberies  going  on 
on  the  line,  you  can  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that 
there  is  bad  management  there. 

5783.  That  is  the  first  I have  heard  of  it  ? — A few 
years  ago,  evidence  was  given  before  me  on  the  bench 
as  to  half  a dozen  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
travelling  Detween  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  either 
with  no  ticket,  or  with  third-class  tickets  in  first-class 
compartments.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  this. 

5784.  I am  afraid  that  that  habit  is  prevalent  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland? — Then  again  you 
cannot  get  the  same  class  of  directors  here  as  in  Eng- 
land. You  have  people  there  with  large  business  con- 
nections and  large  business  experience,  but  here  you 
have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

5785.  Have  you  foimed  very  strong  views  that  the 
remedy  for  the  complaints  which  you  have  made  is, 
in  your  view,  State  purchase? — Certainly. 

5786.  And  State  management?— I don’t  know 
whether  by  State  management  anything  suggested 
yesterday  was  intended. 

5787.  Those  who  find  the  monev  ought  to  provide 
the  management  ?— It  is  a question  in'  this  case  who 
would  provide  the  money. 

5788.  The  State,  you  say  ? — The  State,  yes  ; but  sup- 
pose the  money  were  raised  imperially,  the  point  is  dies 
that  forty  millions — which  is  about  the  price,  and  that 
is,  after  all,  a very  small  matter,  that  would  be  required 
to  purchase  the  Irish  railways  at  twenty-five  years’ 
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purchase  of  their  net  return — that  forty  millions  would 
he  raised  at,  say 

5788a.  Never  mind  that.  With  all  respect,  I don’t 
think  we  need  go  into  figures  ? — That  would  be  per- 
fectly safely  secured  to  the  Imperial  Government,  be- 
cause the  Imperial  Government  raises  ten  millions. 
Eight  millions  come  back  to  Ireland  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  if  Ireland  were  unable  through 
its  representatives  to  pay  the  interest  on  that 
money  from  the  railways  there,  again,  the  Government 
could  deduct  it  from  the  eight  millions  that  had  to 
come  to  Ireland,  as  they  can  do  in  the  case  of  land 
purchase. 

5789.  Then  you  don’t  agree  with  the  evidence  given 
before  us  by  several  witnesses,  that  the  best  remedy 
would  be  the  amalgamation  of  these  lines  into,  say, 
three  different  companies? — Certainly  not. 

5789a.  Or  into  two  different  companies  ? — No. 

5790.  Or  one? — One. 

5791.  By  their  amalgamation? — No;  there  is  only 
room  for  one  railway  in  Ireland. 

5792.  You  go  boldly  for  State  purchase  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord.  Pirrie. 

5793.  Did  I understand  you  correctly  to  say  that 
one  of  the  conditions  in  that  Act  is  that  the  County 
Council  agreed  to  pay  £7,000  a year  on  the  condition 
that  the  railway  was  made  between  Fermoy  and  Cork? 
— One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  records  that.  See 
Act,  1898,  cl.  68, 

5794.  If  that  was  the  case,  why  did  the  County 
Council  continue  to  pay  that  £7,000  a year? — Because 
they  did  not  follow  my  advice1.  I wanted  them  to  take 
legal  opinion,  and  they  would  not. 

5795.  That  was  a condition.  Have  you  or  the 
baronies  brought  that  under  the  notice  of  the;  County 
Council? — I brought  it  under  the  notice  of  the  County 
Council.  I said  we  should  all  become  passive  resisters, 
and  refuse  to  pay  our  rates.  They  said  they  would 
rather  not  be  passive  resisters. 

5796.  I don't  understand — is  it  a condition  ? — “ Rail- 
way No.  12,  seventeen  miles  in  length,  or  thereabouts, 
being,  etc.,  from  the  commencement  of  that  railway 
at  Cork  to  a point  in  the  parish  of  Fermoy,  distant  two 
miles  or  thereabouts  from  the  said  terminus  at  Fer- 
moy.” It  is  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act. 

5797.  It  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  known  a body 
of  Irishmen  to  pay  £7,000  a year  when  they  are  not 
obliged  to,  as  they  are  not  apparently,  according  toi 
your  statement,  and  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
Act?; — I quite  agree  wth  you.  We  are  a very  law- 
abiding,  people  down  there. 

5798.  Have  the  County  Council  taken  no  action?— 
No. 

5799.  Do  you  know  why  they  have  not  done  so  ?— 
Because  they  have  great  hopes  of  the  Commission  doing 
something.  That  is  the  real  reason. 

5800.  Then  this  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of 
your  evidence  that  you.  wish  the  Commission  to  take 
notice  of  ? — Yes. 

5801.  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
the  Chairman,  that  the  train  from  Waterford  to  Cap- 
poquin does  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  from 
Dublin,  although  it  is  only  ten  minutes  from  one 
station  to  the  other,  and  that  that  train  goes  punctually 
from  Waterford  to  Cappoquin  ? — Yes  ; it  does  not  wait. 

5802.  And' yet  they  belong  to  the  same  company? — ■ 
They  belong  to  the  same  company.  It  does  not  wait 
a minute. 

5803.  Again,  if  the  County  Council  pay  that  £7,000 
a year,  is  not  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Council  to 
bring  that  before  the  railway  company  ? — I think  so  ; 
and  that  is  another  of  my  arguments.  They  also  say 
that  they  have  great  hopes  of  this  Commission  being 
able  to  assist  them  in  this  way. 

5804.  Yes  ; but  when  you  have  got  the  County  Coun- 
cil paying  money  for  certain  rights,  why  don’t  the 
people  themselves  bring  forward  their  , grievance 
through  the  County  Council? — If  they  were  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  they  would  have  done  it  long  ago. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  South  they 'won’t.  Most  of 
the  County  Councillors  are  traders,  and  they  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  railway. 

5805.  It  is  the  good-nature  of  the  South.  You  spoke 
of  the  great  advantage  of  halt  stations,  crossings? — 
Yes,  crossings. 

5806.  What  part  of  Ireland  or  what  lines  adopt  that 
plan  ? — I don’t  think  that. any  railway  in  Ireland  adopts 
it.  It'  is  adopted  on  the'  Great  Western  of  England, 
and  I think  it  is  adopted  on  the  London  and  South 


Western,  but  the  poorer  country  has  not  got  that  ad- 
vantage. . . ' 

5807.  You  know  of  no  railway  in  Ireland  that  does 
it? — None. 

5808.  Have  the  people  of  your  district  put  it  forward 
to  the  railway  companies  ? — I don’t  think  they  have. 
Since  September  our  communications  with  the-  Great 
Southern  and  Western  have  not  been  very  friendly.  I 
don’t  think  we  have  offered  any  suggestions. 

5809.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  you  know, 
why  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Board  of  Works  or  any 
other  Department  that  has  authority  over  railways 
would  object  to  it?— I don’t  think  anyone  would  object 
to  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

5810.  That  is  the  Cork  and  Fermoy  Act  that  you 
have  referred  to  ? — The  Rosslare  and  Fishguard  Act. 

5811.  That  Act,  I suppose,  in  the  ordinary  form, 

says  that  the  two  companies  may  make  certain  rail- 
ways. Could  you  give  me  the  clauses? — The  first 
clause  is  there 

5812.  I suppose  it  is  the  construction  clause? — Page 

8. 

5813.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  com- 
pany “ may  make”  a railway  from  Cork  to  Fermoy? — 
Yes.  They  undertook  to  do  that. 

5814.  You  spoke  of  the  Act.  I am  confining  myself 
to  the  Act.  It  says  the  company  “may  make.”  In 
another  part  of  the  Act  there  is  a transfer  of  the  old 
Waterford  and  Dungarvan  to  this  company,  and  in 
consideration  of  that  transfer  the  Waterford  County 
Council  got  a reduction  of  £7,000  of  the  money  they 
were  paying  under  the  guarantee.  Do  I understand 
your  suggestion  is  that,  because  elsewhere  in  the  Act 
there  is  a statement  that  the  company  may  make 
another  railway,  unless  they  avail  themselves  of  their 
powers  you  are  not  bound  to  pay  the  £7,000? — Cer- 
tainly 

5815.  That  is  your  contention? — It  was  so  held  before 
the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Bill  was  passed. 

5816.  I don’t  quite  follow  ? — When  the  Bill  was  being 
considered  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

5817.  Which  Bill?— This  Bill.  This  was  made  a 
very  strong  point  by  the  Irish  representatives. 

5818.  I quite  remember  all  that  ?— Arid  also  there  was 
a sum  of  £93,000,  which  the  Government  undertook  to 
allow  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the, line. 

5819.  Subsequently,  after  very  elaborate  negotia- 
tions, the  Treasury  and  the  railway  company  came  to 
terms  about  the  abandonment  of  the  Cork  and  Fermoy 
line.  I am  not  discussing  whether  the  Treasury  was 
wise ; but  that  is  what  happened.  They  did  come  to 
terns,  did  not  they? — I think  the  Treasury  demanded 
the  £93,000,  and  got  it. 

5820.  Quite  true  ; but  the  Treasury  consented  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  line? — No,  I think  not.  I may 
be  wrong,  but  I don’t  think  so. 

5821.  Mr.  Balfour  Broume,  K.C. — They  lost  the 
£93,000.  I have  explained  that. 

5822.  Mr.  Acworth. — Has  the  line  been  abandoned, 
Mr.  Browne? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — I don’t  think  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

5823.  Mr,  Acworth. — But  as  they  did  not  go  on,  they 
lost  £93,000,  which,  they  otherwise  would  have  got? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Yes. 

5824.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Act  says  the  railway  com- 
pany may  make  a railway,  and  in  a separate  part  of 
the  Act  it  records  a bargain  between  the  Waterford 
County  Council  and  the  railway  company.  Do  you 
contend  that  because  elsewhere  in  that  Act  there  is  a 
statement  that  they  may  make  the  railway  you  are 
entitled  to  alter  the  bargain  because  they  have  not 
made  it? — It  is  an  undertaking. 

5825.  I think  you  made  a point  in  reference  to  the 
train  service  that  very  many  more  people  ought  to 
travel,  that  encouragement  ought  to  be  given,  and 
that  a great'  many  more  people  would  travel  ? — Yes. 

5826.  Am  I right  in  understanding  you  that  you 
thought  both  cheapness  and  more  service  were  neces- 
sary?— No,  I don’t. 

5827.  Let  us  take  it  separately.  Do  you  think  if 

you  continue  the  penny  a mile  fares  and  gave  a better 
train  service  you  would  get  a considerable  develop- 
ment ? — I think  you  would-  get  a considerable  develop- 
ment if  you  put  on  motor  trains.  ' ' 

5828.  Never  mind  the  motor  trains.  It  does  not 
matter  to  you  as  long  as  the  train  runs  ? — As  long  as 
the  train  runs,  but  it  would  be  a great  matter  to 
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people  who  .have  .to  go  about  if.  they  got  a service. 
That  is  the  difference  between  a motor  and  an  ordi- 
nary passenger  train. 

5829.  Your  point  is  that  you  should  have  trains 
picking  up  at  intermediate  points  and  running  at 
more  frequent  intervals.  Do  you  think  you  would 
get  enough  at  existing  fares  to  pay  the  extra  ex- 
penses ? — Yes.  I am  sure  they  would. 

5830.  You  did  also  speak  of  cheaper  fares? — Cheap 
fares  by  trains  that  are  run  on  Sundays  and  on  fair- 
days  and  market  days,  and  so  on. 

5831.  You  were  not  suggesting  that  the  normal 
fares  should  be  reduced,  but  only  that  more  liberal 
concessions  should  be  made  at  special  times? — Yes,  at 
special  times. 

5832.  I did  not  quite  understand  that.  You  have 
spoken  strongly  of  the  advantage  of  a big  undertak- 
ing ? — Yes. 

5833.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  is  the  big- 
gest in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5834.  I don’t  gather  that  you  consider  it  the  best. 
I would  gather,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  that 
increased  goodness  does  not  go  with  increased  size  ? — 
It  depends  on  who  the  manager  is. 

5835.  Do  you  think  if  the  railway  were  bigger  it 
can  afford  to  pay  better  and  always  would  get  a 
better  man? — Undoubtedly  it  could  afford  to  pay 
better. 

5836.  Is  not  your  experience  confined  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railway : the  bigger  the  line  is 
the  better  the  service? — The  best  man  is  worth  any 
salary,  in  my  opinion. 

5837.  Let  us  agree,  but  do  you  suggest  that  the 
goodness  of  the  people  always  rises  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  salary  ? — No,  I don’t,  but  one  man  may  be  dear 
at  £2,500  a year  and  another  may  be  very  cheap  at 
£10,000.  In  carrying  out  my  argument  I may  give 
you  an  illustration.  I lived  for  several  years  at  Hay- 
ward Heath,  in  Sussex,  on  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  railway,  and  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hayward  Heath  could  not  get  the  then 
manager  to  put  on  a train  that  would  enable  them  to 
get  into  London  in  the  morning  in  time  for  business. 
The  manager  said : “This  is  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
and  trains  run  through  it  from  Worthing,  Hastings, 
Eastbourne,  Newhaven,  and  Brighton,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  on  that  train  that  you  want.”  The 
manager  died,  and  a new  manager,  Mr.  Gooday, 
came  in  his  place,  and  he  put  on  the  train  which  the 
other  manager  had  declared  to  be  impossible.  I was 
there  two  years  after,  and  I found  the  train  running 
and  giving  every  satisfaction,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  that  accommodation  Hayward 
Heath  has  doubled  in  population.  I mention  the 
name  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Gooday.  Of  course  the 
Great  Eastern  only  let  him  go  to  the  London,  Brigh- 
ton' and  South  Coast  for  a while. 

5838.  That  a good  manager  is  better  than  a bad  one 
is  a matter  as  to  which  we  should  all  agree? — The 
good  manager  is  worth  a very  much  larger  salary. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  a good  manager. 

5839.  What  you  want,  I suppose,  is  the  best  rail- 
way manager  ? — Yes,  and  to  offer  him  a price  that 
will  make  it  worth  his  while  to  come  over. 

5840.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  appointments  in 
Ireland  are  ever  influenced  by  what  I will  call  poli- 
tics or  any  considerations  apart  from  the  capacity  as 
a manager? — I don’t  think  so.  Certainly  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  they  are  not. 

5841.  I was  not  meaning  in  private  occupations.  I 
was  meaning : suppose  it  was  a State  affair,  would 
there  be  no  possibility  of  anything  being  regarded 
besides  the  man’s  capacity  as  a railway  manager ; 
would  the  question  of  whether  he  came  from  England 
or  Scotland,  or  what  his  religion  was,  or  what  his 
politics  were  ; would  none  of  those  things  ever  be  con- 
sidered?— -If  you  don’t  mind  my  replying  by  an  in- 
stance. There  was  an  agitation  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway.  The  chairman  wrote  me  down 
for  my  proxy,  my  few  votes.  I wrote  back  to  say  T 
would  not  give  him  my  proxy,  the  management  was  so 
bad,  and,  so  far  as  I was  personally  concerned,  I was 
afraid  if  the  religious  difficulty  had  been  raised,  I 
did  not  care  whether  the  management  of  the  line  was 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic.  In  fact  I would  pre- 
fer a good  heathen  if  he  was  a good  manager. 

5842.  That  is  your  own  view,  but  the  question  I 
ask  is,  as  a person  who  has  experience  of  Ireland,  are 
you  satisfied  that  that  would  be  the  universal  view 
in  Ireland,  that  nobody  would  consider,  provided  a 
■nan  was  the  best  manager,  what  his  religion,  poli- 
tics, or  nationality,  or  anything  else  was?— I .would 
not  leave  it  in  lu's  hands  to  decide. 


5843.  In  whose  hands? — The  proposal  for  State 
purchase  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  not  for  one  religion  or  one  class  of  the  community 
or  the  other. 

5844.  But  if  you  are  going  to  have  it  State-owned 
the  State  must  appoint  the  manager? — Yes. 

5845.  And  the  State  means  the  party  in  power?— 
That  is  entirely  a question  of  how  the  money  will  be 
advanced  to  buy  these  railways. 

5846.  If  the  railways  are  to  belong  to  the  State 
they  must  be  controlled  by  the  State.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  a railway  manager  as  a despot? — I 
think  I would  have  a Commissioner,  as  in  the  case  of 
New  South  Wales  that  I read  about. 

5847.  Do  you  know  what  happened  in  New  South 
W ales  ? — Yes. 

5848.  Do  you  remember  that  the  railways  originally 
were  managed  by  Parliament,  and  were  managed  so 
badly  that  they  had  to  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
Parliament  and  appoint  an  independent  Commis- 
sioner?— Yes,  that  is  my  argument. 

5849.  Do  you  know  what  happened  afterwards? — 
They  had  to  send  a man  out  from  England  to  put 
them  right. 

5850.  Do  you  know  that  afterwards  the  politicians 
got  hold  of  them  again? — No. 

5851.  I am  afraid  you  have  not  kept  your  history 
up  to  date? — That  is  the  difficulty. 

5852.  That  is  the  difficulty  you  recognise? — Yes. 

5853.  You  spoke  of  certain  advantages  that  were  to 
ensue,  and  said  that  there  was  to  be  no  Clearing 
House  ? — Yes. 

5854.  Does  it  really  make  any  great  difference 
whether  the  accounting  office  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  we  will  say,  apportions  the 
receipts  to  different  parts  of  the  same  system  or 
whether  the  Clearing  House  apportions  them  between 
the  Great  Southern  and  the  Great  Northern ; you 
must  keep  accounts  of  what  Cork  spends  and  receives 
and  what  Dublin  spends  and  receives  ? — Is  not  the 
return  simplified  very  much. 

5855.  You  ask  me,  but  I ask  you  do  you  think  so?— 
Yes.  That  is  a technical  question  and  requires  a 
technical  man  to  answer  it.  The  more  you  have  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  in  the  one  hand  the  less  expense  you 
will  have.  You  won’t  have  questions  cropping  up 
between  all  these  little  railways  in  Cork. 

5856.  Don’t  let  us  discuss  all  the  little  railways. 

Nobody  is  suggesting  here  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
these  parti-coloured  railways,  as  you  called  them. 
You  don’t  give  more  than  a general  impression  that  it 
ought  to  tend  to  economies? — Yes.  I don’t  give 

figures. 

5857.  Take  Parliamentary  expenses.  Suppose  the 
State  makes  a new  railway.  Parliamentary  expenses 
include  a great  deal  of  engineering ; they  include  ne- 
gotiating with  men  as  to  the  terms  on  which  you  are 
to  take  their  land,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Will  you 
avoid  that? — You  will  avoid  a great  deal  of  what  are 
called  Parliamentary  expenses,  a very  large  sum. 

5858.  What  sort  of  expenses  ? — Legal  expenses  in 
London. 

5859.  But  only  in  the  case  of  fighting  between  one 
railway  and  another  ? — The  Fishguard  and  Rosslare 
Company  are  always  fighting. 

5860.  If  they  lived  together  in  harmony  that  would 
be  saved  ? — Yes. 

5861.  Parliamentary  expenses  include  a good  deal 
that  must  be  incurred  in  any  case? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Asi-inalo. 

5862.  I see  in  your  proof  that  an  examination  of 
the  time-table  would  show  that  although  the  route 
to  Dublin  via  Waterford  is  over  thirty  miles 
shorter  than  via  Mallow,  it  is  practically  being 
made  impossible  to  travel  that  way.  What  do 
you  mean  by  that:  do  you  mean  you  used  to  be  able 
to  travel  that  way  with  greater  facility  ? — No.  You 
cannot  travel  at  all  except  by  waiting  a long  time  at 
Waterford. 

5863.  Do  you  mean  you  used  to  be  able  to  do  so? — 
No,  I don’t  think  you  were  ever  able  to  do  so. 

5864.  So  you  are  no  worse  off  than  before  the  amal- 
gamation ?— No.  We  are  no  worse  off,  but  we  expected 
to  be  a great  deal  better  off. 

5865.  You  have  not  got  what  jou  expected? — We 
have  not  got  what  we  expected. 

5866.  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  trains, 
which  you  think  you  ought  to  have  at  Cappoquin,  do 
I understand  you'  think  you  have  not  got  enough  of 
trains,  or  do  you  complain  of  the  timing  of  the  trains  ? 
— The  timing  of  the  trains. 

5867.  Is  not  the  line  from  Waterford  to  Mallow  a 
single  line? — Yes. 
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5868.  Is  not  the  line  from  Waterford  to  Mary  boro’ 
a single  line?— I believe  so. 

5869.  You  know,  I suppose,  about  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  timing  trains  on  a single  line,  when  they 
have  to  pass  one  another  at  passing  places? — The 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Company,  when  they 
went  for  this  Act,  gave  evidence  that  they  could  run 
the  train  from  Mallow  to  Killarney,  which  is  a single 
line,  at  a speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  they  only 
had  to  slow  down  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  when  chang- 
ing staffs  at  stations. 

5870.  That  may  be  quite  true? — That  is  the  evidence 
they  gave  in  favour  of  the  single  line. 

5871.  But  then  in  the  case  of  single  lines  there  are 
great  difficulties  in  crossing,  the  trains  passing  one 
another,  and  then  you  have  to  time  trains  so  that  one 
train  will  arrive  at  a passing  place  before  the  other 
gets  there  ? — Yes ; that  was  recognised  when  they  got 
this  Act. 

5872.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  speed.  If 
you  will  forgive  me,  this  is  a question  of  trains  passing 
one  another,  and  therefore,  in  creating  your  time 
table,  all  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account? — Of  course 
they  have  to  take  that  into  account.  I quite  under- 
stand that. 

5873.  So  if  we  were  in  possession  of  the  reasons  why 
these  trains  are  timed  in  that  way  they  may  be  really 
good  reasons  ? — I don’t  think  so  at  all,  because  I think 
we  require  as  much  consideration,  as  we  pay  a guaran- 
tee, as  any  other  part  of  the  system,  and  we  don’t  get 
it. 

5874.  You  may  be  quite  right  from  that  point  of 
view.  Leave  out  that  for  a moment;  but  as  to  the 
method  of  working,  you  would,  I am  sure,  allow  that 
there  may  be  practical  difficulties  which  are  not  ascer- 
tained by  us  at  present  in  these  figures  ? — There  are 
greater  difficulties  in  conducting  a service  on  a single 
line  than  on  a double  line.  I am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that. 

5875.  I suppose  you  do  not  know  what  the  mea- 
sure of  the  traffic  from  Cappoquin  is  altogether,  that 
is  to  say,  what  tire  total  receipts  per  annum  at  the 
stations  are? — No.  I know  they  have  fallen  away  to 
next  to  nothing. 

5876.  So  they  have  lost  money  by  the  changes  in  the 
trains  ? — They  have  obliged  passengers  to  go  to  Lis- 
more  by  these  boat  trains,  and  they  have  lost  a good 
deal  by  that.  Lismore  has  very  much  increased. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

5877.  A question  of  politics  has  been  raised  to- 
day for  the  first  time  in  this  inquiry.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  you  that  if  an  Irish  public  authority 
directed  the  railways  they  would  select  officials  for 
some  cause  or  prejudice  related  to  religious  or  political 
opinion  rather  than  select  the  most  capable  men.  Do 
you  agree  in  that  suggestion  ? — It  is  one  of  the  points 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  about. 

5878.  Let  us  examine  the  data? — I don’t  know  who 
the  authority  would  be. 

5879.  You  would  have  a public  authority  which, 
upon  the  one  hand,  would  be.  responsible  to  the  people 
of  this  country  for  making  the  reductions  in  rates 
and  fares  required  by  public  opinion.  It  would  have 
to  satisfy  the  public  by  making  reductions  of  rates 
and  fares  considered  to  be  essential;  would  it  not? — 
It  is  a very  difficult  question  to  deal  with. 

5880.  Pardon  me ; if  you  will  answer  my  question. 
If  a public  authority  were  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
railways,  would  it  not  be  their  first  duty  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  reductions  in  rates  and  fares  required  by 
public  opinion? — No.  I think  railways,  like  every 
other  business,  are  outside  public  opinion.  I think 
business  undertakings  should  be  conducted  purely  on 
a business  basis.  Sentiment  should  not  enter  into 
it,  and  they  would  expect  to  get  twenty  shillings  for  a 
sovereign. 

^881.  That  is  no  answer  to.  my  question.  My  ques- 
tion is  whether  if  a public  authority  had  charge  of 
the  railways  in  Ireland,  under  present  conditions, 
would  not  the  public  look  to  them  to  make  such  reduc- 
tions in  rates  and  fares  as  are  required  by  Irish 
interests  ?- -I  think  that  is  just  what  they  would  do, 
and  the  railways  would  suffer  in  consequence. 

5882.  If  reductions  were  made? — The  railways 
would  suffer ; I am  afraid  they  would. 

5883.  If  requisite  reductions  were  made?— Who  has 
to  pay  for  these  reductions? 

..  5884VIf  wel1- judged  reductions  were  made,  whereby 
the  traffic  would  be  expanded  ? — I think  the  reductions 
should  come  f r om  the  saving  in  expenses. 


5885.  That  also ; but  surely  you  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence that  Irish  manufactures  are  hampered  by  low 
rates  on  imported  goods,  and  also  that  the  high  inland 
rates  prevent  Irish  manufacturers  from  reaching 
customers? — Take  Mr.  Power’s  case  yesterday.  He 
has  restarted  what  was  at  one  time  a large  industry  in 
Dungarvan — the  Blackwater  cider  industry.  I think 
when  he  started  that  he  was  deserving  of  every  assis- 
tance from  the  railway  company,  and  I think  that  he 
should  command  that  assistance,  not  as  a matter  of 
sentiment,  but  as  a.  matter  of  pure  business.  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railway  company  to  assist  that  cider 
industry,  for  their  own  benefit:  to  get  money  them- 
selves, not  from  any  sentiment,  but  from  a purely 
business  point  of  view. 

5886.  Taking  the  evidence  as  we  find  it,  that  the  low 
import  rates  do  hamper  Irish  manufacturers  ? — I don’t 
understand  what  you  mean  by  low  import  rates. 

5887.  The  low  through  rates  for  goods  coming  into 
the  country? — That  is  on  pork  from  Liverpool  to 
Tralee,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

5888.  The  low  import  rates  on  commodities  which 
are,  or  might  be,  produced  in  Ireland? — Most  cer- 
tainly ; I think  it  is  as  clear  as  possible.  It  does  not 
require  argument  that  the  railway  companies  have  no 
right  to  give  a.  lower  rate  for  bacon  going  to  Tralee 
from  Liverpool  than  they  give  for  bacon  going  from 
Tralee  to  Liverpool.  I think  that  is  a most 
scandalous  state  of  affairs. 

5889.  Assuming  that  the  low  import  rates  do  hinder 
Irish  manufacturers,  and  that  the  high  inland  rates 
also  do  hinder  them,  and  that  the  export  rates  are  not 
sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  Irish  producers  to  compete 
with  the  foreigners  in  the  English  markets,  does  it  not 
follow  that  any  authority  placed  over  Irish  railways, 
whether  public  authority  or  any  other,  would  find  its 
first  obligation  to  be  to  revise  those  rates  in  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  manufacturer  and  producer?— I 
don’t  think  we  should  wait  for  that  authority  to  be 
appointed.  I think  they  should  be  reduced  at  once- 
I think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  for  a 
minute. 

5890.  That  is  a conclusive -"answer.  Then  it  would 
be  the  first  duty  of  any  authority  over  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ro  reduce  the  rates? — Yes.  Such  a thing  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

5891.  On  the  other  hand,  any  authority  placed  over 
the  Irish  railways  would  have  to  take  care  of  their 
net  revenue,  because  whatever  surplus  was  derived  from 
any  public  administration  of  the  Irish  railways  would 
have  to  be  applied  to  public  uses? — Yes,  and  those 
public  uses  are  in  the  case  of  railways  reducing  the 
rates  still  further. 

5892.  And  perhaps  some  other  public  use  ? — No.  The 
sayings  on  railways  owing  to  good  management  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  should  be  applied  in  reducing  rates. 
By  reducing  rates  you  can  give  assistance  to  indus- 
tries, and  you  can  give  assistance  to  industries  by  3 
proper  business  course,  but  if  you  attempt  to  give 
bounties  here  or  bounties  there,  it  would  lead  to  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  in  Ireland. 

5893.  I don’t  speak  of  bounties,  but  you  are  a very 
well-informed  man,  and  probably  know  that  in  those 
countries  where  the  railways  are  publicly  directed, 
the  surplus  is  applied  towards  the  general  relief  of 
taxation? — Yes.  We  would  have  to  spend  sometime 
before  we  got  that  far  in  Ireland. 

5894.  That  is  a matter  of  detail,  but  whatever  sur- 
plus there  was  would  have  to  be  applied  to  public  uses, 
and  therefore  do  you  not  see  that  a very  keen  eye 
would  be  kept  by  the  public,  not  only  on  the  reduction 
of  rates  and  fares,  but  also  on  the  accumulation  of 
the  surplus? — Yes;  for  their  own  benefit. 

5895.  Certainly.  You  have  some  considerable  ex- 
perience of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I have  spent  most  of  my 
life  there,  except  when  in  America  and  England. 

5896.  Have  you  found  Irishmen  less  shrewd  and 
careful  than  the  men  of  other  countries? — Yes;  they 
are  much  less  shrewd  than  Scotchmen — my  own 
countrymen. 

5897.  Taking  a general  comparison,  have  you  found 
Irishmen  lacking  at  any  time  in  the  disposition  to 
take  care  of  their  own  interests  ? Have  you  found  that 
you  can  more  easily  get  the  better  of  an  Irishman  as 
a general  rule  than  of  a man  from  any  other  country  1 
— No.  They  have  got  the  better  of  me  sometimes. 

5898.  That  shows  that  they  are  very  shrewd.  You 
ore  verv  shrewd?— No  ; I don’t  like  bargaining,  I am 
afraid. 
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5899.  Do  you  wish  to  represent  to  this  Commission 
that  any  authority  in  Ireland  directing  the  railways, 
having  on  the  one  hand  to  reduce  the  rates  and  fares, 
.and  on  the  other  to  secure  a satisfactory  surplus 
revenue.,  would  deliberately,  apart  altogether  from 
business,  select  an  inferior  man  when  a superior  man 
■offered  himself  to  their  choice  ? — I should  like  to  know 
that  State  authority  before  I gave  an  opinion  on  that. 

5900.  Any  public  authority? — I would  not  like  to 
answer  that.  What  I would  suggest  is  a Commis- 

5901.  Yes.  I know  Australia  has  been  referred  to 
and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  draw  some  in- 
ference from  the  appointment  of  Railway  Commis- 
sioners in  New  South  Wales.  Are  you  aware  that 
not  only  in  New  South  W ales  but  in  every  Australian 
■colony  except  one,  the  railways  are  administered  by 
■Commissioners?  Do  you  happen  to  know  that? — Yes. 

5902.  Who  appointed  these  Commissioners? — Par- 
liament, of  course. 

5903.  The  local  legislatures? — Yes. 

5904.  What  does  that  prove  against  popular  con- 
trol? If  the  assemblies  that  had  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  railways  appointed  Commissioners  what 
does  that  prove  against  the  Assemblies  ? — -Yes,  but 
then  Ireland  is  not  Australia. 

5905  But  you  miss  the  point.  The  existence  of 
Commissioners  in  Australia  is  made  an  argument 
against  public  control.  But  if  the  result  of  public 
■control  is  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  what 
argument  is  that  against  public  control? — I quite  see 
your  point. 

5906.  Everybody  understands  that  neither  in  Aus- 
tralia or  any  other  country  can  a legislature  or  any 
ether  public  body  itself  manage  or  direct  a railway  ? — 
No  ; they  must  have  Commissioners. 

5907.  And  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere  surely  in  the 
■event  of  public  control  you  would  have  to  ad- 
minister the  railways  directly  Oy  directors,  superin- 
tendents, commissioners,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
•call  them  ?-  -Certainly. 

5908.  In  this  very  city  where  you  are  giving  evi- 
dence there  is  a Corporation  ? — Yes. 

5909.  Do  you  see  in  looking  to  the  principal  officers 
■of  that  Corporation,  which  is  mostly  composed  of  men 
of  one  side  in  religion  and  politics,  that  the  appoint- 
ments hitherto  made  afford  any  evidence  of  a deter- 
mination to  exclude  superior  men  because  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  religion  or  politics? — I know 
nothing  of  Dublin. 

5910  Well,  anyone  in  Dublin  can  tell  you.  I sub- 
mit, therefore,  to  you  the  consideration  that  no 
Irish  public  body — where  great  financial  considera- 
tions are  at  stake,  their  own  credit,  their  own 
responsibility,  the  making  of  the  requisite  reductions, 
the  maintenance  of  the  proper  net  revenue — , 
would  dream  for  a moment  of  appointing  anyone  but 
the  best  men  for  the  protection  of  themselves  ; to  sava 
themselves  from  the  discredit  which  would  fall  upon 
them  in  the  event  of  failure  ? — It  is  quite  clear  in  the 
interests  of  the  general  community  they  should  not 
do  so. 

5911.  And  their  own  interests? — And  their  own  in- 
terests. 

5912.  And  do  you  think  that  if  any  of  them  went 
back  for  re-election  and  it  was  said,  “You  have  not 
made  a proper  reduction  ; you  have  allowed  the  re- 
venue to  be  frittered  away,”  do  you  think  it  would  be 
taken  as  an  excuse  by  Catholics  and  Nationalists  that 
they  appointed  a particular  man  because  he  was  of 
their  particular  way  of  thinking ; do  you  really  think 
that  that  would  pass  muster  in  Ireland  before  any 
•constituency?  If  you  do  yon  have  learned  little  by 
your  stay  in  Ireland  ? — I don’t  like  to  express  an 
-opinion  about  that,  because  it  is  a question  of  the 
State  authority. 

5913.  It  is  a question  whether  rational  beings 
would  surrender  their  financial  interests  and  their 
financial  credit  for  the  luxury  of  appointing  an  in- 
ferior man  of  their  own  opinions  to  a post  for  which 
he  was  unfitted  ? — I quite  see  the  point,  but,  as  I said, 
it  is  a question  of  the  authority.  It  would  be  a very 
difficult  thing  for  me  to  give  an  answer  to  that  without 
knowing  what  the  authority  is. 

5914.  But  you  know  the  British  constitution  and 
you  know  very  well  that  no  authority  could  be  ap- 
pointed except  one  satisfactory  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords  by  its  constitution,  and 
don’t  you  think  that  what  is  good  enough  for  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  would  be 
:good  enough  for  you  ? — I don’t  know  about  that. 


5915.  If  you  doubt  the  Imperial  legislature,  I think 
I must  give  you  up  ? — I don’t  know  ; since  they  have 
been  taking  chairmen  from  big  railways  in  Eng- 
land and  making  them  members  of  the  Cabinet,  per- 
haps I might  have  some  hopes  for  them. 

5916.  I believe  you  are  of  opinion  that  no  Irish 
chairman  has  a similar  chance? — I don’t  know. 

5917.  I should  advise  you  not  to  be  too  sure  of  that? 
— I am  not  going  into  the  chair  at  present. 

5918.  You  attach  great  importance  to  the  quali- 
fications of  managing  directors  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5919.  I believe  your  view  is  that  the  business  life  of 
Ireland  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  provide  a 
useful  class  of  railway  directors  ? — Certainly  not. 
Taking  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  the  only 
large  works  in  those  three  provinces  are  Guinness’s 
works. 

5920.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  leave  Ulster  out? — Yes. 

5921.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes ; he  recognises  that.  (To 
icitness). — Surely  efficiency  in  a man  depends  rather 
upon  the  quality  of  his  mind  than  on  the  size  of  the 
field  in  which  he  has  been  operating.  A good  man  can 
develop  good  business  qualities  in  a limited  business 
more  thoroughly  than  a man  of  more  limited  facul- 
ties can  develop  them  in  a larger  field  ? — They  are 
limited  in  Ireland  by  the  limited  business. 

5922.  And  it  depends  upon  the  outlet  afforded  by 
the  country.  A man  of  good  qualities  may  find  him- 
self in  the  country  which  doe3  not  afford  him  an 
adequate  field  for  his  abilities  ? — Such  men  go  to  other 
countries,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Very  few  stop. 

5923.  They  do  not  always  go? — The  vast  majority 
of  Irishmen  who  have  made  a success  are  men  who  have 
engaged  in  business  in  America  or  England. 

5924.  Because  England  and  America  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  success  which  are  not  afforded  in  Ireland? 
— That  is  just  what  I say.  They  have  got  limited 
means  of  making  a success  in  Ireland  and  they  take 
themselves  to  places  where  they  make  a greater  success. 
They  are  not  here  eligible  as  directors. 

5925.  But  after  all  the  bulk  of  the  men  born  in  the 
country  remain  in  it  ? — Yes,  they  certainly  do. 

5926.  The  Irish  boards  are  generally  composed 
partly  of  business  men,  but  the  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors are  professional  men  and  country  gentlemen  ? — 
Not  with  us. 

5927.  Railway  directors  ? — Yes  ; they  have  no  special 
aptitude  for  railway  business.  They  have  no  know- 
ledge or  experience. 

5928.  Well  then,  without  disparaging  them  too 
much,  would  you  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  event 
of  a public  authority  being  constituted  that  the  mana 
girg  board — the  working  board — composed  of  profes- 
sional railway  experts,  would  be  a better  board  than 
any  existing  boaid  in  Ireland? — Certainly. 

5929.  But  you  think  that  the  plurality  of  Irish  lines 
prevents  the  employment  of  the  best  men  as  managers? 
— Undoubtedly  ; that  is  a foregone  conclusion.  Every 
railway  man  will  tell  you  so.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  in  Ireland  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  and  take  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  in  England,  a similar  line,  if  you  exclude  the 
suburban  traffic.  There  is  not  reason  why  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  should  not  be  managed 
a good  deal  more  economically  than  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway.  Even  take  coals.  I see  it  is 
stated  that  Irish  railways  have  to  pay  so  much  more 
for  coals.  I happen  to  know  one  of  the  large  coal 
contractors  in  England,  and  he  says  there  is  no'  reason 
why  locomotive  coals  could  not  be  delivered  at  Cork, 
Waterford,  or  Dublin  as  cheaply  as  at  London,  Ply- 
mouth, or  Southampton.  The  rates  in  Ireland  are 
much  less  than  in  England1. 

5929a.  Yes;  I noticed  that  in  your  proof;  and  I 
now  hear  from  our  Chairman,  who  is  as  good  an 
authority  as  any,  that  the  carriage  for  a ton  of  coal 
to  London  is  more  than  the  price  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 

5930.  Chairman. — House  coal. 

Witness. — I am  paying  16s.  last  summer. 

5930a.  Mr.  Sexton. — So  that  probably  coal  at  the 
eastern  and  southern  ports  of  England  is  about  the 
same  as  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland. 

5931.  Mr.  Aspincdl. — The  cost  of  carriage  from  Car- 
diff to  Dublin  is  about  4s.  6 d.  a ton  ?— I do  not  know 
about  Dublin  as  a port  at  all. 

5931a.  Mr.  Sexton.. — Upon  the  question  of  managers, 
your  point  is  that  these  companies  in  Ireland,  some 
big,  some  middling,  and  some  very  small,  have,  by 
reason  of  their  financial  position,  to'  employ  managers 
of  various  capacity,  and  hardly  any  of  them  can  get 
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ihe  best  men? — Yes  ; and  if  they  are  good  men  they 
have  such  a limited  scope  that  they  go  elsewhere. 

5932.  But  if  the  railways  were  all  in  one  hand,  then 
the  finances  would  be  large  enough  to  enable  them  to 
employ  the  best  men,  and  train  them  in  course  of 
time?— Yes  ; in  course  of  time  they  would  train  them. 

5933.  Therefore,  you  are  all  for  single  management? 
— All  ior  single  management. 

5934.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  salary  does  not 
make  the  man? — The  man  makes  the  salary. 

5935.  Unless  the  man  is  a good  man  no  one  will 
offer  him  a good  salary  ? — That  is  so. 

5936.  As  to  the  future  direction  of  these  railways,  it 
is  a matter  of  indifference,  I should  think,  from  whom 
the  money  comes  provided  it  does  come? — That  is  so. 

5937.  It  is  simply  a question  to  get  the  money  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  The  Treasury  may  lend,  or  the 
Irish  authority  may  borrow,  but  if  the  money  is  pro- 
vided, that  is  the  essential  matter,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned? — Witness. — The  Irish  authority  would  not 
borrow  within  one  per  cent,  of  the  rate  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury. 

5938.  Are  you  a financier? — A bit. 

5938a.  We  are  all  a bit? — Witness. — A small  bit. 

5939.  A small  bit  is  not  enough.  You  must  go  a 
good  bit  before  you  are  a competent  financier.  You 
know  it  costs  the  English  Government  about  3 per 
cent,  to  borrow? — A little  less  than  that. 

5940.  Well,  you  know  that  twenty  years  ago  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  borrowed  large  sums  at  3 £ per 
cent.  ? — At  that  time  the  British  Government  were 
raising  money  at  less.  Consols  were  108  or  109. 

5941.  Chairman. — They  were  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes ; 
subject  to  reduction. 

5942.  You  said  just  now  that  in  Ireland  they  would 
have  to  pay  one  per  cent,  more  ? — An  Irish  authority. 

5943.  Than  the  Imperial  Government?  Are  you 
quite  correct  in  that? — I don’t  know.  That  is  what 
they  said  of  the  Transvaal. 

5943a.  Chairman. — Oh,  never  mind  the  Transvaal. 
I would  suggest  that  the  difference  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  a quarter  per  cent.  ? — I think  the  Transvaal 
is  a very  good  instance.  The  Transvaal  had  raised 
money  on  an  Imperial  guarantee,  and  it  was  recently 
claimed  that  owing  to  the  Imperial  guarantee 
£360,000  a year  was  saved  to  the  Transvaal.  They 
would  have  had  to  pay  that  extra  but  for  the  Imperial 
guarantee. 

5944.  Chairman. — That  is  not  Ireland. 

5944a.  Mr.  Sexton. — At  any  rate,  our  local  authori- 
ties do  borrow  not  one  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
Imperial  Government? — I do  not  know.  The  local 
authorities  in  our  part  of  Ireland  have  not  begun  to 
borrow. 

5945.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  security  of  the 
local  rates  in  city  and  county  is  an  indefeasible 
security? — Yes;  very  good  security. 

5946.  Excellent.  An  Irish  public  authority  coiuld 
borrow  now  upon  rates  which  would  enable  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railways  for  the  total  sum  you  have  named 
and  yet  leave  a margin  out  of  the  present  net  revenue? — 
Yes- ; and  I want  to  impress  that  the  larger  the  margin 
the  better  it  is  for  the  country. 

5946a.  Certainly  ; but  the  point  I put  is  this : if  the 
Treasury  were  reluctant  for  any  reasons  to  lend,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  an  Irish  authority,  if  it 
were  constituted  by  Parliament,  to  borrow  money,  and 
complete  the  purchase,  yet  leave  a substantial  margin  ? 
— At  the  present  time  you  could  not  do  it.  That  is 
entirely  a question  of  finance. 

5947.  There  is  nothing  conclusive  against  it? — 
Nothing. 

5948.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment might  be  reluctant  to  assume  direct  charge  of  the 
railways  ? — Not  through  a Commissioner. 

5949.  Reluctant  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
financial  results,  of  such  a reduction  of  fares  as  might 
be  required  by  Irish  opinion?— We  do  not  ask  them. 
The  Commissioner  would  have  the  control  of  that,  and 
lie  would  have  to  cut  his  garment  according  to  his 
cloth.  He  would  have  to  provide  interest  on  the 
money,  and  he  would  have  to  utilise  the  margin,  a 
certain  portion  of  that,  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
capital  expenditure,  and  the  remainder  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  in  Ireland. 

5950.  I think  you  hardly  take  my  point.  If  the 
Imperial  Government  made  themselves  responsible  for 
the  reduction  of  rates  and  fares  they  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  be  pressed  by  Irish  public  opinion  to  make 


certain  reductions,  and  then  they  would  be  under  tile- 
financial  responsibility  to  make  good  the  results  of. 
the  reductions? — No.  I proposed  a Commissioner 

would  have  the  control. 

5951.  He  would  be  their  officer? — Yes  ; but  he  would 
not  have  authority  to  reduce  the  rates. 

5952.  The  rates  could  be  reduced  on  the  authority 
of  the  Government? — I think  it  would  be  a bad  thing: 
for  Ireland. 

5953.  My  hypothesis  is  the  case  where  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  administering  the  railways 
through  a Commissioner  or  an  agent.  They  would  in 
that  way  become  responsible  for  making  reductions- 
required  by  public  opinion.  They  would  be  pressed. 
to  make  the  necessary  reduction.  The  amount  of  the 
subsidy  they  would  have  to  pay  would  be  measured  by- 
reduction?— Yes;  I think  it  very  probable  that  the- 
Imperial  Government  may  prefer  not  to  assume  that 
sort  of  responsibility. 

5954.  If  the  Legislature  were  satisfied  to  create- 
an  Irish  authority — a general  authority  to  deal  with 
financial  concerns,  general  financial  concerns  in  Ire- 
land, and  saw  fit  to  confide  the  direction  of  the  Irish  ’ 
railways — the  superintendence  of  Irish  railways — to- 
that  authority,  should  you  see  any  objection  to  it? — 
No.  I think  not. 

5955.  Would  not  the  domestic  authority,  knowing, 
the  country  well,  and  responsible  to  the  people,  be 
more  likely  to  make  the  reductions  of  fares  and  rates  ?'■ 
— I am  afraid  they  would  want  too  much. 

5956.  Would  not  they  be  more  likely  to  make  the 
reduction  required  by  the  people,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  not  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  net- 
revenue  save  them  from  making  too  great  reduction? 
— It  would  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  authority. 

5957.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  such  an 
equipoise? — If  the  Imperial  Parliament  looked  at  the 
matter  entirely  from  a business  point  of  view,  there  is- 
no  reason  why  an  authority  should  not  be  started  in 
Ireland  to  carry  out  these  powers. 

5958.  And  the  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making 
judicious  reduction,  and  the  necessity,  on  the  other- 
hand,  of  keeping  up  the  net  revenue,  would  it  not 
really  guard  that  authority  against  any  financial  aber- 
rations or  against  any  such  failure  of  duty  as  was- 
suggested  to  you,  namely,  the  appointment  of  inferior 
officers  for  reasons  of  prejudice  rather  than  satisfac- 
tory and  competent  men  ?— Well,  if  you  had  the  pro- 
per authority  I think  it  would. 

5959.  I think  you  have  said  that  an  authority  con- 
stituted by  Parliament  would  be  satisfactory  ?— Yes- 
There  is  just  one  other  point.  In  connection  with  the- 
River  Blackwater,  in  opening  it  up  for  traffic,  I know 
that  part  of  the  Blackwater  very  well  indeed,  and! 
there  are  three  scars  in  that  river  which  require — of 
course  it  would  require  an  engineer  to  say  how  they 
could  be  cheaply  dealt  with — but  these  three  scars- 
should  be  removed  or  deepened,  or  dealt  with  in  some 
engineering  way.  Ships  would  be  able  to  get  up  much 
more  readily  to  Cappoquin  than  they  do  at  present 
and  very  much  less  freights  would  be  charged  than 
at  present,  because  there  would  be  no  fear  of  being- 
neaped  by  the  tide. 

5960.  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  neaped? 

- -They  would  not  be  kept  between  the  spring  tides. 

5961.  How  far  does  the  tide  run  up? — Two  miles 
above  Cappoquin. 

5962.  What  is  the  rise  and  fall? — Six  feet. 

5963.  The  ordinary  spring  tide  or. neap  tide? — Neap- 
tide. 

5964.  And  you  have  taken  no  action  yourselves  to- 
get  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost?— No  ; we  rather  tried 
to  get  the  County  Council  to  act,  but  they  have  done- 
nothing.  They  are  rather  careful — they  do  not  want 
to  fall  into  the  position  of  borrowers,  as  Mr.  Sexton 
suggests. 

5965.  lord  Pirrie. — The  railway  company  might  do- 
that  dredging  rather  than  make  the  railway  from 
Fermoy  to  Cork  ? — We  would  be  thankful  for  small' 
mercies.  Before  that  ship  that  Major  Stuart  men- 
tioned was  put  on,  the  railway  company  charged  15s. 
a ton  for  oilcake  and  cattle  food  and  basic  slag  from 
Liverpool  to  Cappoquin.  I got  up  this  cargo  with 
Major  Stuart  and  others,  180  tons,  and  we  got  it  at 
7s.  a ton,  and  it  saved  a great  deal  in  the  carriage. 

5966.  Chairman. — But  the  vessels  only  get  up  at 
high  water  ? Major  Stuart’s  place,  Dromana,  is  about 
four  miles  below  Cappoquin.  They  can  go  up  to  his 
place  at  any  tide,  and  by  arrangement  he  took  out' 
his  portion  of  the  cargo,  and  the  vessel,  so  lightened,- 
was  able  to  get  up  to  Cappoquin  at  once.  The  ordi1 
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•nary  rate  is  about  5s.  to  7s.,  and,  as  a.  proof -of  the 
.economy  of  the  port,  I paid  this  year  for  my  house 
coal,  good  Lancashire  house  coal,  I6s.  a ton — a most 
excellent  coal— at  Cappoquin  quay.  It  just  shows 
what  can  be  done. 

5967.  Chairman.— 16s.  a ton?— Yes,  for  Lancashire 
■coal. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. 

5968.  I have  only  a few  questions  about  facts  ; not 
political  or  financial  considerations.  Do  you  know 
that  the  schooner  or  steamer  which  comes  up  the 
Blackwater  was  subsidised  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Bailway  ?— It  was  subsidised  by  me  one  year. 

5969.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  also  subsidised 
.by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway? — I did 
not  know  that  it  gave  anything. 

5970.  Can  you  give  me  the  dates  of  those  letters 
that  you  say  you  wrote  to  the  chairman  and  others 
•complaining  that  there  were  no  through  rates  between 
places  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England  ?— Yes ; 
the  date  of  the  first  letter — sending  a horse  from  Cap- 
poquin to  Warminster,  in  Wiltshire — was  June  two 
years. 

5971.  You  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  be- 
tween Cork  and  Cappoquin  in  a day  ? — That  is  so,  on 
the  September  schedule. 

5972.  And  you  said  that  since  September  two  addi- 
tional trains  had  been  put  on? — Yes. 

5973.  Have  you  the  least  idea  how  many  passengers 
.are  carried  in  those  trains? — Very  few  indeed. 

5974.  You  said,  by  the  way,  that  the  traffic  by 
■Cappoquin  had  gone  away  to  nothing.  Can  you  say 
-what  the  traffic  to  Cappoquin  was  or  is  ? — My  autho- 
rity is  the  stationmaster.  He  says  he  has  got  no  cross- 
•Channel  passengers  at  all  now. 

5975.  You  spoke  of  as  many  as  forty  persons  com- 
ing from  England  to  Cappoquin  in  one  month.  They 
were  passengers  who  came  to  visit  you  and  other 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— No,  people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

5976.  Do  you  know  that  the  total  number  of  cross- 
• Channel  passengers  by  all  routes  from  Cappoquin  is 
164? — Yes,  because  they  cannot  go. 

5977.  They  were  not  there  to  go  ?— Excuse  me,  they 
:are  there,  but  they  cannot  get  facilities. 

5978.  What  is  the  population  of  Cappoquin? 

Twelve  hundred  people? — I am  not  talking  of  the 
population  of  Cappoquin.  I suppose  very  few  go 
from  the  town,  but  the  people  are  m the  neighbour- 
hood. . 

5979.  You  said  it  would  be  a monstrous  thing  that 
the  rates  between  Liverpool  and  Tralee  for  bacon 
•should  be  different  from  the  rates  between  Tralee  and 
Liverpool.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  exactly  the 
same  ? — I have  not  said  anything  except  that  if  they 
were  it  would  be  intolerable. 

5980.  You  made  some  comparison  between  the 

■Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  and  the  London 
and  South  Western  Railway.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair 
to  compare  two  lines,  one  of  which  has  one-sixth  the 
revenue  of  the  other  ? — I said  if  you  exclude  the  sub- 
urban traffic  the  comparisons  would  be  very  favour- 
able, for  three  reasons— supply  of  coal  and  materials, 
the  rates  paid,  and  I did  not  add,  but  I might  have 
added,  the  wages.  , , _ , .., 

I have  nothing  more  to  ask  you,  but  I have  got  the 
Section  that  Mr.  Wise  was  referring  to,  and  my 
recollection  is  correct.  I will  read  it. ; It  is  in  the 
Regulations  of  Railways  Act,  1844 : — 

“Whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  divisible  profits 

-on  any  such  railway,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 


Lords  Commissioners,  if  they  think  fit,  subject  to  Jan  i lgQ7> 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  at  any  time  at 
the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  A.  J. 
to  purchase  any  such  railway,  with  its  heredita-  P.  Wise, 
ments,  stock,  and  appurtenances,  in  the  name  and  representing 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  upon  giving  to  the  said  inhabitants  of 
company  three  calendar  months’  notice,  in  writing,  Cappoquin. 
of  their  intention,  and  upon  payment  of  a sum 
equal  to  twenty-five  years5  purchase  of  the  said 
annual  divisible  profits,  estimated  on  the  average  of 
- the  three  then  next  preceding  years.” 

That  was  what  Mr.  Wise  remembered,  but  the  proviso 
is  to  this  effect:  — 

“ Provided  that  if  the  average  rate  of  profits  for 
the  said  three  years  shall  be  less  than  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  in  the  hundred,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  company,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  said 
rate  of  twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  the  said  aver- 
age profits  is  an  inadequate  rate  of  purchase  of 
such  railways,  reference  being  had  to  the  prospects 
thereof,  to  require  that  it  shall  be  left  to  arbitra- 
tion, in  case  of  difference,  to  determine  what,  if 
any,  additional  amount  of  purchase  money  shall  be 
paid  to  the  said  company  ; provided  also  that  such 
option  of  purchase  shall  not  be  exercised  except  by 
consent  of  the  company  while  any  such  revised  scale 
of  tolls,  fares,  and  charges  shall  be  in  force.” 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  obliged,  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne.  That  is  my  own  recollection. 

Mr  Sexton. — That  is  what  I said,  Mr  Balfour 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Yes. 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  revised  scale  is  the  special  re- 
vised scale  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
clause  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Yes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  what 
railways  in  Ireland  are  not  subject  to  that.  I mean 
the  railways  constructed  after  the  Act  of  1844.  There 
is  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  and  I suppose  there  are 
others. 

Mr.  Balfowr  Browne  K.C. —I  think  it  is  the  only 

5981.  Mr.  Sexton. — Another  question.  Taking 

as  the  standard  Dublin  Corporation  stock  of  three 
and  a quarter  per  cent.,-  which  now  stands  at, 

I think,  about  ninety-six,  returning  to  the  investor 
£3  7s.  6 d.  per  cent.,  would  you  have  any  reason 
to  doubt  that  an  Irish  authority,  having  the  railways 
and  other  resources,  could  borrow  at  certainly  not 
more  than  3£  ? — I do  not  know,  at  the  present  time. 

5982.  Taking  this  stock  as  the  standard  ? — If  you 
got  the  banks  interested  you  could  get  it  done.  They 
have  large  deposits.  You  want  to  get  the  banks 
interested  in  the  country. 

5983.  If  we  moved  energetically  the  banks  would  be 
sympathetic  ? — They  like  to  have  their  money  in  a 
bulk. 

5984.  That  is  a difference  of  a half  per  cent.  ? — Yes ; 
you  are  quite  right.  It  means  £20,000  instead  of 
£40,000  a year.  You  asked  yesterday  about  apples. 

5985.  Mr.  Acworth. — American? — You  mentioned 
American.  Last  year  I was  out  at  an  apple-growing 
district  there,  that  I had  an  interest  in.  The  whole 
district  was  devoted,  practically,  to  apples,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  able  to  get  up  truck  loads,  fifteen 
or  twenty  tons — whole  train  loads,  and,  of  course,  it 
was  cheaply  done,  but  for  every  acre  of  apples  in  that 
part  of  Colorado  there  are  only  trees  here.  There  is 
a very  large  traffic,  and  the  rate  is  very  low. 


Mr.  Alfred  C.  Cooney,  Solicitor,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


'5986.  Mr.  Cooney,  I think  you  are  a solicitor  ?— Yes. 

5987.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Enniskillen,  a little  dis- 
tance outside  the  town. 

5988.  Do  you  appear  before  us  in  any  representative 
capacity? — Yes.  I have  been  asked  to  come  here  for 
the  Urban  Council,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Urban  Council  of  Enniskillen. 

5989.  Of  course  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Tailway  arrangements  of  your  district? — I cannot 
say  thoroughly  acquainted,  but  generally  acquainted. 

5990.  Generally  acquainted? — Yes,  I am. 

5991.  What  railway  company  runs  to  Enniskillen 
now  ? — The  Great  Norhem  is  the  chief  company  that 
mils  there,  but  the  Sligo  also  runs  to  Enniskillen  from 


a different  direction — from  the  west — the  Sligo,  Lei-  Mr.  Alfred 
trim,  and  Northern  Counties  Railway.  C.  Cooney, 

5992.  Is  the  Sligo  and  Leitrim  Railway  a light  rail-  Solicitor, 

way? — No,  an  ordinary  gauge.  representing 

5993.  The  same  as  the  Great  Northern  ? — Yes.  Urban* District 

5994.  You  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  two  railway  Council, 
companies  running  to  your  place? — Yes. 

5995.  What  advantage? — The  Council  believe  that 
all  the  advantages  of  competition  come  in  where  the 
railways  carry  to  the  same  place.  I may - say  that 
this  is  not  much,  because  the  Sligo  only  goes  in  the 
western  direction,  and  deals  with  a very  small  sea- 
port; where  it  does  compete  with  the  Great  Northern 
the  rates  are  lower. 
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5996.  And  the  public  gets  the  benefit? — The  public 
get  the  benefit. 

5997.  I think  some  time  ago  you  had  a meeting  in 
Enniskillen  with  reference  to  what  I shall  call  alleged 
grievances  against  the  Great  Northern? — Yes.  Those 
are  grievances  connected  with  the  passenger  traffic  to 
Enniskillen.  The  Urban  Council  had  a meeting  and 
these  grievances  were  discussed  at  it. 

5998.  Well,  now,  just  mention  one  or  two  of  these 
grievances? — There  were  three. 

5999.  Give  us  the  first  ? — The  first  was  in  connection 
with  the  early  train  from  Enniskillen  to  Dublin, 
which,  at  present,  starts  at  6.40,  and  the  Council 
thought  that  that  train  was  started  unnecessarily 
early. 

6000.  You  had  a meeting — was  it  a public  meeting? 
— No;  a meeting  of  the  Council. 

6001.  And  these  questions  were  discussed  ? — They 
were  discussed. 

6002.  Did  you  decide  on  any  action  in  regard  to  the 
grievances  ? Did  you  call  attention,  or  wait  on  the 
company? — A deputation  or  committee  was  appointed 
to  go  into  the  matter  and  to  meet  Mr.  Plews  and  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  him. 

6003.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Plews  ?— We  did  not.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Council  wrote  to  Mr.  Plews  and  men- 
tioned the  particular  grievances. 

6004.  Did  you  get  a reply?— We  got  a reply  from 
Mr.  Plews. 

6005.  Take  the  first  grievance.  Let-  us  see  what  the 
grievance  was,  and  the  reply?— We  asked  Mr.  Plews 
if  he  could  see  his  way  to  make  that  train  start  from 
Enniskillen  at  7.0  instead  of  6.40,  and  we  pointed  out, 
I think  in  the  first  letter  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a considerable  wait  at  Dundalk  by  that  train. 

6006.  The  train  runs  from  Dundalk  to  Dublin?— 
Yes. 

Colonel  news. — Joins  the  main  line  train. 

Witness.— -The  train  arrives  in  Dundalk  at  8.40. 

6007.  Chairman. — The  Enniskillen  train  arrives  at 
8.40;  what  time  does  it  leave  for  Dublin? — It  leaves 
for  Dublin  some  time  after  9—10  minutes  past  9. 

6008.  10  minutes  past  9? — Yes. 

6009.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — There  is  a wait  of 
half  an  hour  ? — Yes  ; we  submitted  to  Mr.  Plews  that 
if  he  started  that  train  at  7 in  the  morning  it  would 
do  away  with  twenty  minutes,  at  least,  of  that  wait. 

6010.  Chairman.— Is  Enniskillen  to  Dundalk  a 
single  line? — Yes. 

6011.  The  train  has  to  run  into  Dundalk  station?— 
Yes. 

6012.  It  has  to  empty? — Yes. 

6013.  And  it  has  to  get  out  of  the  way  ? — Yes. 

6014.  For  the  main  line  train?— No;  I don’t  think 
for  the  main  line  train. 

6015  : There  is  a bay  ? — Yes. 

runs  into  the  bay  ?— Yes,  it  does. 

6017.  It  must,  in  the  process,  interfere  with  the 
mam  line  ?— I don’t  think  any  main  line  train  passes 
at  that  time.  It  would,  no  doubt,  interfere,  if  there 
was  such  a train. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Plews.- The  bay  is  on  the  up  side, 
fnll1S(neCeSfaT':  f°r.  th«t?ain  to  cross  the  main  line 
m order  to  get  into  it.  This  train  going  to  Dundalk 
makes  a connection  north  and  south.  The  train  for 
p,,  , 1 leaves  immediately  afterward,  at  8.45,  for 
Belfast,  and  the  people  from  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
£in  °TbNteWrLt0  Belfast’  must  ^ in  time  for  that 

p&™1“sS"“S£*8  »“»"  " •”>?•  1 «- 
jo ut-mZT-n™’  “pl"at"“  .™  •«*»  to 

Jt^c'  But,70u  have  not  given  it  to  me?— I think 
butln  h^T£nf  thai  MI’  Pkws  stated  that, 
f us. the  first  objection  we  took  to  be 

his  substantia1  objection.  I think  it  is  stated  to  vou 
I think  we  mentioned  that.  * ’ 

Mr.  Sexton.— Yes,  you  did. 

1 thil’b  Ye  deaR  with  that,  but  perhaps 
EAT  Welif  no*  qul.te  correct.  Instead  of  Statin' 
■?  Wf,!t  the  ?,,I!  time  we  should  have 
stated  that  it  waits  the  necessary  time,  except  ten 
minutes.  It  would  requite  ten  minutes’  to  bePgiven 
ro  us  some  way  or  other.  s 

think°tenfr  5ex<0"--Five  minutes  you  state  here?-I 

6021.  You  suggest  that  the  point  put  by  Colonel 
— C;ws  could  be  met  by  an  adjustment  of  five  minutes? 


6022.  Lieut. -Colonel  Plews. — There  is  a train  due 
in  Dundalk  at  8.40,  and  there  is  a train  from  Dun- 
dalk at  8.45,  .so  that  the  margin  is  small. 

6023.  Chairman. — Just  as  many  people  want  to  go 
north  as  south  fiom  Enniskillen. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Plews. — More. 

Witness. — I hardly  think  so.  Anybody  going 
from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  goes  to  Clones,  and  not  to 
Dundalk.  The  Belfast  traffic  would  only  take  pas- 
sengers between  Clones  and  Belfast.  This  would  not 
deal  with  passengers  between  Clones  and  Enniskillen. 

6024.  Chairman. — You  have  heard  the  explanation 
of  Colonel  Plews  as  to  this  grievance,  this  alleged 
grievance,  and  don’t  you  think  it  complete  and  satis- 
factory?— Yes,  but  we  think  he  might  find  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  ; if  he  could  not  alter  it  to  seven 
o’clock  it  might  be  something  later,  we  think  if  the 
train  were  hurried  on. 

6025.  You  want  them  to  expedite  the  service  ? — Yesr 
but  that  is  not  our  chief  grievance. 

6026.  I don’t  think  there  is  much  in  the  first 
grievance,  what  is  the  second  ? — The  second  grievance 
that  we  mentioned  was  that  at  the  present,  and  at 
the  date  when  this  deputation  was  appointed  to  meet 
Mr.  Plews,  the  first  train  that  started  from  Ennis- 
killen in  the  direction  of  Bundoran  and  Londonderry 
started  at  3.15  in  the  morning.  We  asked  Mr.  Plews 
to  start  that  train  from  Clones  at  such  a time  as 
would  bring  it-  to  Enniskillen  in  or  about  8.15. 
Clones  is  about  twenty-three  miles  to  the  south-east. 
We  say  that  if  this  were  done  it  would  materially 
serve  all  the  stations  between  Enniskillen  and  Clones, 
and  would  also  serve  Enniskillen  itself,  for  several 
reasons,  in  the  first  instance,  there  is  in  Enniskillen 
one  of  the  Royal  Schools  for  the  North,  a school  called 
Portora.  which  has  upwards  of  100  pupils,  and  gives, 
or  is  supposed  to  give,  and  was  instituted  to  give  to- 
the  people  of  the  district  a superior  education. 

6027.  Is  that  a Boarding  School? — It  is  a Boarding 
and  a Day  School,  but  I understand  that  it  was 
originally  instituted  for  the  people  of  the  locality. 

6028.  How  many  Day  scholars  are  there?-—!  should 
say  between  thirty  and  forty,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
many,  and  about  100  Boarders.  The  hour  of  opening 
that  school  is  nine  o’clock,  and  the  station  of  Ennis- 
killen is,  I should  say,  considerably  over  a mile  from 
the  school,  so  that  is  is  impossible,  with  the  present 
train  arrangements,  it  is  impossible  that  any  would-be 
day  pupils  between  Enniskillen  and  Clones  could  at- 
tend the  school.  People  throughout  this  large  district 
of  country  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  education  given  at  Portora,  and  there 
is  no  other  school  between  Enniskillen  and  Clones 
giving  the  same  sort  of  education. 

6029.  Is  it  within  vour  own  knowledge  that  there 
are  such  pupils  likely  to  want  this  education?— I 
should  say  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  are. 

_ 6030.  In  the  neighboui  hood  ?— Yes,  all  classes  in 
Enniskillen  and  -,he  districts  around  it  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

6031.  Is  there  any  other  school  there  ?— And  I must 
add  that  most-  of  the  pupils  I mention,  thirty  to  forty, 
are  pupils  of  a class  of  which  there  are  similar  people 
livirg  between  Enniskillen  and  Clones,  the  sons  of 
farmers,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  others. 

6032.  Is  there  only  this  one  school  at  Enniskillen  ?— 
ihere  is  another  school.  It  is  one  which  stands  in  the 
place  of  one  of  the  Royal  schools,  it  is  a Roman 
C atholic  soli  >ol,  and  enjoys  portion  of  the  grant 
originally  made  for  Portora,  and  it  is  a school  that 
gives  a first-class  education  to  persons  of  the  Roman 
C atholic  persuasion,  to  persons  who  prefer  to  send 
•heir  children  to  schools  of  that  kind. 

6033.  Are  they  Day  scholars  ?— They  are  Day 
scholars  only-,  and  are  taught  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  other  gentlemen.  There  are  also  in 
Enniskillen  first-class  Model  schools. 

6034  National  schools  ?— National  Model  schools, 
they  are  called  Model  schools  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be  narticularly  well  looked  after,  and  well  up  to  the 
mark  m every  department  of  education  they  profess 
There  are  also  girls’  schools.  We  sav  that 
the  benefits  of  these  schools  would  be  availed  of 
this  tram  were  given  by  Colonel  Plews. 

ouob.  lint  was  vour  second  grievance  in  your  com 
mumeation  with  the  Great  Northern  Company  ?- 

^ you  say  is  the  earliest  train  into- 

Enniskillen  ?— At  present  eight  o’clock,  at  that  time 
8.15  ; it  has  been  made  earlier  by  the  Railwav  Com 
puny. 

6037.  Mr.  Sexto n.— That  is  from  Enniskillen  ?- 
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Oh,  yes,  towards  Derry  and  Bundoran,  it  is  from,  and 
not  to 

6038.  Chairman. — You  are  speaking  of  a large  num- 
ber of  schools? — I believe,  sir,  the  time  of  the  train 
about  which  you  asked  me  is  10.15.  I made  a mistake. 

6039.  Well  it  is  of  no  use  practically  for  Day 
scholars,  it  is  of  no  use  to  be  there  at  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock  for  a Day  school ; what  is  the  first  train  bring- 
ing them  in? — 10.15. 

6040.  And  the  schools  are  a distance  from  the 
station  ? — Yes. 

6041.  Then  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  schools  from  the  neighbourhood? — 
Yes 

6042.  Lord  Pirrie. — From  the  Clones  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes. 

6043.  Chairman. — W hat  was  the  reply  of  the  Great 
Northern  Company  to  you  ? — That  they  had  tried  this 
train  for  a time  during  the  summer  months,  and  that 
it  had  not  paid,  that  they  had  tried  the  train  we 
wanted 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Twice,  I think,  both  last 
year  and 

Lieut. -Colonel  Plews. — For  six  months  altogether. 
The  earning  was  6^d.  a mile.  That  was  in  the  sum- 
mer months  when  a certain  portion  of  the  people  who 
went  to  the  seaside  used  that  train.  Taking  off  that 
extra  traffic  which  would  not  be  available  in  the 
winter,  the  earning  was  4 ^d.,  that  is  including  local 
traffic. 

6044.  Chairman. — All  the  traffic  by  the  train  ? 

Lieut. -Colonel  Plews. — Yes 

6045.  Chairman. — Is  this  n fancy  grievance  about 
the  children,  or  a real  grievance? — (Witness). — We 
say  it  is  a real  grievance,  because  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  children  to  get  that  class  of  education 
unless  their  parents  are  well  enough  off  to  send  them 
to  a boarding  school,  so  that  that  whole  class  is 
shut  out. 

6046.  The  education  for  the  better  class  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

6047.  They  are  shut  out? — Yes. 

6048.  From  the  ordinary  schools? — Yes. 

6049.  You  admit  that  this  train  has  been  tried? — 
Yes. 

6050.  And'  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  what  Mr. 
Plews  has  stated? — No  ; we  believe  what  he  stated  to 
be  correct.  But  what  we  submit,  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Plews,  is  that  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  this 
service  are  not  such  as  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  community  until  they  were  thoroughly  well  known 
and  until  it  was  known  that  the  service  would  be  per- 
manent. People  would  not  start  sending  their  children 
to  school  in  the  summer  time  if  their  attendance  was 
to  be  discontinued  in  the  winter.  Nor  would  they 
come  to  the  Enniskillen  market  at  present.  This 
morning  train  is  also  too  late  for  the  market,  and  shuts 
out  people  from  attending  the  Enniskillen  market, 
which  begins  at  ten  o’clock.  The  train  has  been  made 
a quarter  of  an  hour  later  since  we  wrote  to  Mr. 
Plews. 

6051.  Lord  Pirrie. — How  many  days  in  the  week 
have  you  a market? — Two. 

6052.  Chairman. — Why  don’t  you  alter  the  time  of 
tiie  market? — That  would  not  suit  the  country  people. 
Enniskillen  is  in  danger  of  losing  a lot  of  business  ; 
the  creameries  are  doing  a lot  of  damage  to  the  town, 
and  we  must  consult  the  convenience  of  the  country 
people.. 

6053.  Would  they  think  it  an  inconvenience  to  come 
later? — They  come  at  the  time  that  suits  themselves 
best ; and  we  cannot  be  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
them. 

6054.  What  is  the  third  grievance  ? — It  deals  with  the 
train  leaving  Enniskillen  at  4.40  for  Dublin.  That 
tram  used  to  leave  Deny  at  a time  that  brought  it  to 
Enniskillen,  I think,  about  4.18,  and  it  arrived  at 
Dundalk,  I think  at  6.47.  That  was  the  original  time. 
« is  6.57  now.  It  was  represented  to  Colonel  Plews 
that  if  he  hurried  that  train  on,  and  got  rid  of  some 
avoidable  delays,  he  could  easily  make  a connection 
with  the  limited  mail  train  at  Dundalk.  The  limited 
mail  train  starts  from  Dundalk  at  6.24,  and  this  train 
trom  Enniskillen  used  to  arrive  at  6.47— it  is  6.57  now  ; 
and  we  say  that  by  hurrying  it  up  Mr.  Plews  could 
nave  made  a connection  with  the  limited  mail,  and 

hat  would  have  been  a great  advantage  to  the  Ennis- 
fcuien  people,  for  several  reasons. 

6055.  The  limited  mail  where?— To  Dublin,  to  be 
onnected  with  Kingstown  and  Holyhead.  It  would 
I®  a S”mt  advantage  to  us,  and  to  all  the  stations  be- 
ween  Enniskillen  and  Dundalk.  It  would  have 


enabled  the  people  to  post  their  English  letters  three 
hours  later,  and  it  would  also  have  enabled  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  short-sea  route  by  Kingstown 
to  Holyhead,  and  also  by  the  North  Wall ; and  the 
short-sea  route  to  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
travel  means  a great  deal.  They  could  get  this  by  the 
mail  train.  The  train  they  now  have  to  catch  is  a 
mid-day  train,  leaving  at  12.45  or  one  o’clock.  That 
really  means  that  business  people  have  got  to  lose  chat- 
day,  if  they  want  to  get  across  by  Kingstown  and 
Holyhead. 

6056.  Lord  Pirrie. — For  the  sake  of  twenty  minutes  ? 
— Yes,  for  the  sake  of  twenty-three  minutes.  Instead 
of  doing  that,  the  time  of  starting  that  train  at  Lon- 
donderry was  put  back,  first  ten  minutes  and  then 
twenty  minutes,  sol  as  to  make  it  impossible  by  any 
acceleration  of  speed  to  connect  with  the  limited  mail. 
We  mentioned  that  to  Colonel  Plews. 

6057.  Chairman. — Did  the  train  ever  form  a con- 
nection with  the  limited  mail? — No,  never;  and  the 
whole  of  that  tract  of  country  is  shut  out.  The  whole 
tract  of  country  from  Dundalk  up  to  Omagh  in  that 
direction,  unless  they  go  by  Omagh,  is  shut  out  from 
the  mail  service,  and  from  the  short-sea  passage  to 
England. 

6058.  I should  have  thought  that  the  natural  route 
for  these  people  to  England  would  be  through  Belfast  ? 
—No. 

Lieut. -Col.  Plews. — Greenore. 

6059.  Chairman. — Is  that  so? — Witness — The  natural 
route  is  always  the  shorts  sea  route.  A lot  of  people 
would  rather  never  cross  to  England  at  all. 

Chairman. — A few. 

Lieut.-Col.  Plews. — 180  peple  go  from  that  locality 
by  Greenore  as  compared  with  nine  going  via  Kings- 
town. 

Witness. — That  is  largely  due,  we  say,  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  train  service. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Have  you  a special  train  for  Greenore  ? 

Lieut.-Col.  Plews. — This  is  the  train  that  runs  in 
connection  with  the  Greenore  route,  and  passengers 
reach  London  at  7.30  a.m. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — It  is  perhaps  a little 
irregular,  but  it  is  the  best  way  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary information  if  Mr.  Plews,  having  the  necessary 
information  before  him,  would  answer  Mr.  Cooney  on 
these  points  as  they  arise,  if  Mr.  Cooney  does  not 
object. 

Chairman. — I think  the  Commission  appreciates  that. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. —It  gives  a better  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  Mr.  Cooney,  though  somewhat 
irregular,  if  Mr.  Cooney  does  not  object. 

Witness. — Oh,  on  the  contrary,  I would  like  it,  if  I 
might  now  state  the  other  conveniences  that  this  train 
would  afford  to  us.  To  mention  my  own  profession,  I 
am  a solicitor.  We  find  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  not 
to  be  able  to  get  to  Dublin  earlier  than  the  last  train  ; 
for  this  reason — we  have  practically  to  lose  a day  if 
we  want  to  see  counsel  at  night,  and  have  a consulta- 
tion before  the  case  comes  on.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrange  a consultation  with  counsel  at  the  time  at 
which  the  late  train  arrives.  If  the  case  is  coming  on 
to-morrow,  we  want  a consultation  with  counsel,  and 
we  have  either  to  lose  the  day  before,  or  have  a con- 
sultation in  the  morning  before  the  case  comes  on. 
That  would  be  one  advantage  if  we  caught  the  limited 
mail. 

6060.  What  time  do  you  get  to  Dublin  now? — 9.10. 

6061.  And  by  the  limited  mail? — 7.35  ; and  there  is 
tills  advantage  for  people  who  can  afford  it,  that  there 
is  a dining  car  on  the  limited  mail,  and  you  can  get 
into  Dublin  “ corned  and  watered,”  fed,  whereas  by 
the  last  train  you  are  thrown  out,  and  you  can  get 
nothing  at  9.10,  when  you  arrive  in  Dublin.  You  can 
get  something  cold,  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  we 
think  it  is  too  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  twenty-three 
minutes  that  we  are  shut  out  from  all  these  advan- 
tages. Then,  if  you  go  by  the  4.20  train,  you  do  not 
arrive  in  time  to  go  to  any  place  of  entertainment  in 
Dublin. 

6062.  Ah.  that  is  a substantial  grievance? — Some 
people  count  it  a lot ; to  many  people  it  is  a serious 
thing. 

6063.  You  got  a reply  to  these  statements  from  Mr. 

Plews  ? — Yes,  we  got  a reply ; and  we  simply  say,  in 
reply  to  that  letter 

6064.  Let  us  have  the  reply  first.  What  was  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Plews  ? — Mr.  Plews  said,  first  of  all,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  the  chief  portion  of  his  reply  was 
an  objection  to  over-weighting  the  limited  mail.  If 
this  train  were  to  catch  the  limited  mail  it  would  over- 
weight the  limited  mail.  That  was  the  objection  that 
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was  made  before it  was  one  of  the  objections  made 
before.  We  say  in  reply,  to  that — the  draft  copy  of 
my  evidence  you  have  is  not  correct. — we  say  at  least 
two  of  the  trains  from  Dundalk  to  Dublin,  or  I should 
sayi  one  of  them,  makes  the  distance  in  practically  the 
same  time,  although  we  believe  it  is  double  its  weight. 
The  limited  mail  makes  the  distance  between.  Dundalk 
and  Dublin  in  1 hour  ,11  minutes. 

6065.  What  is  the  distance  1 — Fifty-four  miles  ; 
whereas  the  train  which  starts  from  Enniskillen  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  heavily  weighted  train  of  the  day,  and  which 
stops  at  every:  station  almost  up  to  Dundalk,  makes 
the  distance  in  1 hour  12  minutes;  that  is  only  one 
minute  more.  I might  mention  that  three  of  the 
trains  make  the  distance  from  Dundalk  to  Drogheda 
in  exactly  the  same  time ; so,  evidently,  they  must  be 
running  against  , time  between  Drogheda  and  Dublin 
to  make  up  ’ the  difference. 

6066.  You  said,  the  only  reply  Colonel  Plews  gave 
you  was  that  the  limited  mail  would  be  over- weighted  ? 
— That  was  one  of  the  replies. 

Lieut. -Col.  Pieros. — It  might  be  better  to  read  the 
reply.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a letter. 

6067.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  the  letter? — Wit- 
ness.— -Yes.  The  letter  is  dated  21st  of  June.  1906: 

“ With  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst. , 
I have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
alterations  in  the  train  service  on  the  Derry  and 
Dundalk  section  of  line,  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
desired  that  a deputation  from  Enniskillen  should  wait 
upon  me.”. 

6068.  I only  want  the  reply  to  the  third  grievance  ? 
— Very  well.  ” It  says  : “ As”  to  the'  suggested  altera- 
tion m the  train  which  now  leaves  Enniskillen  at 
4.30  p.m.,  so  as  to  connect  at  Dundalk  with  the  up 
limited  mail,  if  this  were  carried  out  the  train  would 
have  to  leave  thirty  minutes  earlier  than  at  present., 
and  the  result  would  be  that  passengers  from  the 
Enniskillen  line  going  north  or  south  would  have  to 
wait  at  Dundalk  fifty-five  and  seventy  minutes  re- 
spectively.” 

6069.  I thought  there  was  something  of  that  kind  ?— 
I was  going  into  that.  The  letter  continues : “ Our 
limited  mail  does  not  carry  third-class  passengers, 
which  are  the  bulk  of  those  travelling  by  the  above 
train,  and  this  change  would  involve  a hardship  upon 
80  per  cent,  of  the  passengers,  which,  I think,  they 
would  very  much  resent.  Moreover,  the  mail  train 
is  run  at  a high  speed,  and  the  company  do  not  see 
their  way  to  burden  it  more  than  at  present.”  These 
were  the  three  objections.  I may  say,  in  addition, 
that  Mr.  Plews  made  a further  objection  in.  liis  last 
letter,  by  stating  that  starting  this  train  earlier  from 
Enniskillen  at  present  would  inconvenience  the  market 
people  in  Enniskillen — that  they  would  not  have  their 
market  business  done. 

After  luncheon, 

A.  C.  Cooney  resumed. 

6070.  Chairman. --Mr.  Cooney,  I think  we  have 

dealt  sufficiently  with  these  three  particular  grievances 
which  you  brought  before  us.  You  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  upon  them  ? — Just  one  or  two  things,  sir. 
As  regards  the  4.20  grievance,  and  the  objection 
raised  by  Mr.  Plews 

6071.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C.— The  4.40.  (Wit- 
ness).— Yes;  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  market 
people  in  Enniskillen  to  have  it  leave  a little  earlier, 
I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  markets  are  ali 
completely  finished  a long  time  before  4 o’clock.  Be- 
fore four  practically  all  the  market  business  is 
done.  I also  mention — I am  sure  it  will  be  put  in 
evidence  by  the  railway  company  later  on,  as  regards 
the  mail  service,  that  they  have  done  something  to 
meet  us.  It  is  true  that  since  we  made  this  repre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Plews  that. — I understand  it  was  the 
Government,  not  the  railway  company — the  Govern- 
ment have  put  on  a mail  bag  to  Greenore,  and  the 
railway  company  have  put  on  a superior  carriage, 
and  that  makes  the  travelling  more  comfortable.  That 
mail  bag  only  deals  with  London  letters.  I have  a 
copy  of  the  different  towns  these  letters  reach.  They 
are,  I believe,  towns  about  London  and  the  South  of 
England.  As  regards  the  other  English  mails,  we 
still  have  the  old  standing  grievance.  We  must  post 
them  by  12.55  to  catch  the  night  mail,  instead  of 
having  the  privilege  of  the  4.20  to  get  the  limited 
mail.  T have  a list  of  these  towns  I believe  I can 
vouch  foe.  It  shows  the  importance  this  late  con- 


cession means.  I made  inquiries,  and  I understand-^ 
it  lies  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  com- 
pany altogether— this  matter ; that  the  Government 
as  a matter  of  course,  if  this,  train  were  run  to  catch, 
the  limited  mail,,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
the  mails  by  it,  and  giving  us  this  extra  privilege. 

6072.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
train  is  run  to  give  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  greatest, 
number.  Surely  that  seems  to  be  a right  principle  on 
which  a train  should  be  run? — We  say  that  owing  to. 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Enniskillen,  and  the  fact, 
that  it  has  not  got  fair  play  with  the  other  towns 
nearer  the  coast,  they  ought  to  run  accommodation 
for  3rd  class  on  this  mail  train.  It  would  not  bring; 
the  train  to  anything  like  the  weight  of  these  other 
trains. 

6073.  That  is  entirely  a matter  for  Die  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway? — Entirely!.  We  say  it  is  unreasonable 
not  to  do  so. 

6074.  I think  there  are  trains  in  England  run- that, 
don’t  carry  third  class? — I doubt  if  there  is  a. 
tract  the  size  of  the  tract  I mention  that  is  so  badly 
accommodated  and  deserves  extra  accommodation 
more. 

6075.  You  have  got  some  note  here  with  reference  to 
an  agreement  between  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
North  Western  Company? — I only  state  from  hear- 
say. We  understand,  and  the  Council,  that  the  real 
reason  the  Great  Northern  have  refused  to  meet  us  on 
this  point  is  that  they  are  bound  by  some  agreement, 
one  clause  of  which  compels  them  to  feed  the  North 
Western  at  Greenore  with  a certain  amount  of  traffic, 
otherwise  they  must  pay  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

6076.  Speaking  about  feeding.  Surely  the  passen- 
gers elect  which  way  they  go  themselves.  Supposing 
you  are  in  Enniskillen,  you  want  to  go  to  London; 
could  anything  the  Great  Northern  do  or  suggest  in- 
fluence you  as  to  which  way  ydu  should  go? — Cer- 
tainly. We  say  by  keeping  the  arrangements  as  they 
are  they  make  the  route  by  Kingstown  and  Holyhead 
much  more  inconvenient  for  workingmen. 

6077.  It  has  been  explained  that  where  there  is  one 
passenger  for  Dublin  by  Holyhead  route  there  are 
twenty  over  the  Greenore  ? — We  say  if  they  gave  the 
same  facilities  the  number  of  passengers  would  largely 
increase. 

6078.  That  is  your  idea? — That  is  our  idea. 

6079.  It  is  the'  same  with  goods  traffic.  • Surely  the 
senders  of  goods  traffic  can  consign  their  goods  which- 
ever way  they  like?— Yes,  that  is  so;  they  can. 

6080.  And  the  passengers  ? — They  can,  but  the  pas- 
senger traffic  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  convenience  than  goods. 

6081.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  connections 
north  and  south,  north  especially,  which  have  to  be 
made,  and  that  there  are  more  passengers  travelling 
to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  and,  therefore,  the 
company  make  their  arrangements  to  accommodate 
the  greatest  number?— We  say  putting  on  of  this 
third  class  carriage  would  not  make  the  smallest 
difference  to  the  company,  and  the.  excuse  shows  that 
they  are  not  bona  tide.  Without  spending  a penny 
more,  without  being  at  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
without  retarding  the  limited  mail  one  second,  they 
could  give  more  accommodation  to  third  class  passen- 

6082.  That  is  your  answer? — Yes. 

6083.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  on  to  something  else- 
We  will  leave  these . grievances.  Is.  there  any  par- 
ticular suggestion,  according  to  you,  as  to  a remedy 
for  this  sort  of  thing? — Not  of  mine.  I can’t  say  I 
am  in  a position  to  give  any  detail,  or  suggest  in  de- 
tail any  remedy.  The  Council  I represent,  when  tliev 
considered  this  natter,  passed  a resolution,  and 
at  the  time  they  did  this  they  had  before  them  not 
only  the  details  of  evidence  that  had  already  been 
given  to  you,  and  that  will  be  given  to  you,  has  been 
given  to  you  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Crumley,  and  will 
be  given  to  yon  by  Mr.  Cooper,  as  to  inward  and  out- 
ward rates  for  goods  coming  into  and  going  out  of 
the  country',  but  they  had  also  before  them  the  statis- 
tics, the  general  statistics  dealing  with  the  traffic  on 
the  English  and  the  Irish  railways — I think  Dr. 
Coyne’s  statistics,  and  they  maintain  that  these  prove, 
as  far  as  they  can  see,  absolutely  that  in  a country 
like  Ireland  railways  managed  by  commercial  enter- 
prise, are  not  suitable.  Because  they  say  you  have 
the  results  at  the  present  timo.  You  have  the  Great 
Northern  Company.  It  is  a successful  railway,  a 
company  that  pays  a large  dividend,  and  yet  you  find 
the  state  of  facts  to  be  that  it  is  only  the  fringe  of 
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the  country  that  has  been  developed,  as-  we  say  i-t- 
ought  to  have  been  done,  that  is  the  portion  in  which 
they  have  to  compete  with  sea  traffic,  the  coast  line, 
the  line  up  through  Dundalk  to  Belfast,  and  that 
they  have  really  neglected  the  part  of  the  country 
that  needs  the  most  development — -the  internal. 

6084.  The  internal? — Yes,  the  internal  part.  We 
say  that  the  mischief  of  the  system  is  shown,  if  I may' 
say;  by  the  tariffs,  by  the  extra  charge,  the  preference 
tax  which  is  at'  present  on  goods  going  out  of  Ireland 
in  favour  of.  English — almost  .100  per  cent.  If  you 
take  the  railway  rates,  these  here,  you  have  almost  to 
pay  double  to  send  things  out  of  the  country  that  you 
have  to  get  them  in. 

6085.  Just  wait.  Can  you  give  us  one  single  in- 
stance of  that  kind? — Mr.  Cooper,  I think,  will  be 
able  to  give  you  the  exact-  figures. 

6086.  You  don’t  know  yourself?— I know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Council  had  these  figures  before 
them.  I can  speak — I know  the  figures,  but  I am  not 
in  a position,  not  being  employed  in  business.  I 
prefer  you  would  wait  until  Mr.  Cooper  gives  his 
evidence.  We  had  these  facts  before  us  when  the 
Council  passed  the  resolution.  The  Council  have 
asked  me  to  express  their  views  on  this  particular 
matter.  We  say  that  if  in  1834,  before  the  Irish 
railways  were  laid  down,  there  was  a representation 
made  that  railways  in  this  country  should  be  taken 
-over  by  the  State. 

6087.  Mr.  Balfour  Brotcne,  EX'. —1844.  (Witness). 

— 1844.  It  is  much  more  necessary  now,  for  this 

reason,  apart  from  the  state  of  things  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  rates  shows  that  the  development  of  the 
internal  part  is  neglected  in  favour  of  the  coast  line, 
there  is  this  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
in  this  country  is  the  only  security  that  the  British 
Government  will  have  for  these  150  millions  or  so 
that  it  will  have  to  advance  to  buy  out-  the  Irish  land. 

6088.  Let  us  leave  the  Irish  land  and  confine  cur- 
selves  to  the  railways.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  the  remedy  of  this  state  of  things  ? Are  you  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  State  ? — 
The  Council  passed  a unanimous  resolution  in  favour 
of  that  as  an  alternative  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

6089.  Have  you  that  resolution  ? — I have. 

6090.  Is  it  short? — Yes. 

6091.  Just  read  it?— It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
Dundas,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Little,  and  unanimously 
resolved,  “ That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up 
a statement’of  the  defects  in  the  local  railway  service 
to  be  laid  before  the  Railway  Commission,  and  that 
the  Committee  emphasise  the  opinion  of  the  Urban 
Council  that  trade  and  industries  in  the  country  will 
never  be  properly  and  adequately  developed  until  Irish 
railways  are  taken  over  by  the  State  and  managed 
under  Government  control.” 

6092.  You  agree  with  that? — Well,  sir,  I can’t  say. 
I don’t  know  that  I think,  personally,  having  con- 
sidered the  matter  very  carefully  since  that,  I would 
go  so  far  as  that,  but  T would  say,  personally,  that 
some  remedy  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  don’t  ask 
for  instance,  as  regards  through  rates,  where  the  goods 
are  partly  carried  over  English  lines  and  partly  over 
Irish  lines  for  a preference  rate,  we  say  there  should 
be  some  legislation,  some  limit  should  be  fixed  ; we 
don’t  ask  for  a preference  rate  here  in  Ireland,  but 
for  a fair  rate,  the  same  rate  as  they  charge  on 
English  goods.  We  say  these  rich  English  companies 
should  be  told  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  Irish 
■agricultural  produce.  Agriculture  in  this  country,  as 
regards. dairy  produce,  has  only  just  commenced  to  get 
a chance.  It  is  only  within  ten  years  or  so  creameries 
have  started  over  the  country. 

6093.  But  that  particular  produce  is  carried  gener- 
ally in  small  quantities? — Not  always. 

6094.  Up  to  three  cwt.  ? — -I  don’t  think  so  at  all,  be- 
cause, for  instance,  you  have  large  creameries.  These 
are  the  great  agencies  for  sending  produce  out  of  the 
country.'  They  deal  with  large  tracts  of  country,  and 
large  quantities  are  sent  in  to  these  creameries,  and 
they  pack  them  off  in  large  quantities  to  England. 
The  only  other  agency  is  the  Scotch  Co-operative 
Society.  * Mr.  White,  who  was  examined  before  you, 
is  their  manager,  and  also  merchants ; Mr.  Cooper 
is  one  and  will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that.  It 
is  practically  in  large  quantities  for  the  most  part. 

6095.  Are  you  aware  that  for  quantities  up  to  three 
cwt.  rates  are  identical  in  Ireland  and  England  ?— 
T am  not  aware,  of  that.  In  drawing  up  the  resolution 
and  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  were  guided  by  the 


facts  which  will  be  proved  before  you  to-day,  and  also 
by  the  general  statistics. 

6096.  You  read  the  resolution.  You  think,  from 
what  you  know,  it  is  the  general  view  ? — Yes. 

6097.  They  are  in  favour  of  State  purchase? — Or 
some  legislation  which  will  prevent-  these  excessive 
rates  being  charged.' 

6098.  We  have  no  evidence  yet  that  the  rates  are 

excessive  ?— Except 

6099.  Except,  of  course,  you  may  think  they  are 

excessive  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  ex- 
cessive?— We  say  that  where  rates  are  so  much  higher 
than  charged  in  a rich  country  like  England 

6100.  We  have  no  proof,  no  evidence  of  that? — By 
Mr.  White  I think,  in  some  instance,  and  it  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  Cooper  after  my  evidence  is  concluded. 
And  then  you  have  the  general  statistics,  which  were 
carefully  prepared  by  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

6101.  What  are  the  statistics.  Do  they  appear 
here?— They  were  prepared  some  short  time  ago  by  Dr. 
Coyne  in  reference  to  the  general  traffic  and  railways 
in  Ireland. 

6102.  State  the  figures  ? — Rates  per  ton  for  mer- 
chandise in  the  three  countries — average  rates.  We 
say  the  average  rate  in  England  was  4s.  10d.,  in 
Scotland,  4s.  4 d.,  in  Ireland,  6s.  Id.  ; in  spite  of  the 
fact,  sir,  that  Irish  railways  and  construction  only 
cost  £14,000  per  mile,  as  against  English  railways, 
which  cost  £45.000. 

6103.  These  figures  prove  nothing  ? — They  prove  that 
Ireland  is  suffering.  The  money  must  come  somewhere. 
The  poor  country  is  paying,  is  suffering. 

6104.  You  must  not  assume — you  don’t  assume  that 
the  traffic  is  carried  precisely  the  same  distances  in 
England  as  Ireland? — No,  we  don’t;  but  we  say  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  explanation 
that  would  not  show  Ireland  Suffering — of  course  I am 
not  a financier  at  all.  I can’t  enter  into  a discussion 
with  such  authorities  as  you  are  on  the  subject. 

6105.  To  my  mind  these  figures  prove  nothing.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  rates  in  Ireland  might  be 
lower  all  round  than  the  rates  in  England,  while  the 
average  rate  per  ton  might  be  greater  than  the  others  ? 
— We  wish  to  call  your  attention,  these  are  the  words 
I was  instructed  to  use  ro  you,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  those  figures. 

6106.  You  must  not  draw  an  improper  inference? — 

Well,  sir 

6107.  It  will  depend  on  the  average  distance  the 
traffic  is  carried? — We  took  these  figures  in  combina- 
tion with  other  figures  that  will  be  proved  to  you  to- 
day. 

6108.  By  another  witness  ? — By  the  other  witness. 

6109.  I suppose  these  rates  apply  to  general  mer- 
chandise ? — Yes,  sir. 

6110.  Have  you  the  same  figures  for  the  mineral 
traffic? — 1 can’t  say  I have.  I can  give  you  so  far 
as  my  information  goes,  but  I am  not  so  sure  about 
these  things  being  correct.  According  to  our  informa- 
tion the  mineral  traffic  in  England  is  2s.  I-^d.,  Scot- 
land, 2s.  3 ^d.,  Ireland,  6s.  7 jfd.  per  ton. 

6111.  What  is  your  inference? — One  of  two  infer- 
ences. Either  that  there  was  an  excessive  rate  for 
Ireland  or  that  the  Irish  mineral  resources  had  not 
been  properly  developed,  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
that  the  figures  were  so  high. 

6112.  Of  course  the  simple  explanation  of  that  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  minerals  of  England  are  them- 
selves a very  few  miles  to  the  port  and  carried  at  a 
very'  low  rate.  For  instance,  the  Rhonda  Valleys, 
into  Cardiff.  I suppose  I am  right  in  saying  to  Car- 
diff, Newoort,  and  Swansea,  it  would  be  ten  million 
tons  of  coal  a year  shipped  to  these  places,  and  I sup- 
pose carried,  certainly  not  more  than  an  average  of 
twenty  miles? — That,  of  course,  would  explain  it. 

6113-  Whereas  in  Ireland  I suppose  the  coal  must  be 
carried  double  the  distance  on  an  average  ? — And  there 
is  not,  of  course,  so  much  coal  carried  in  Ireland.  We 
also  say  that  if  the  railway  companies  did  the  duties 
that  were  expected  of.  them  when  they  got  these 
powers 

6114.  Can  you  give  me  any  coal  rates  in  Ireland  ? — 
I am  afraid  I cannot. 

6115.  Then  there  is  no  use  labouring  the  question. 
You  say  the- passenger  fares  are  excessive.  What  is 
the  rate  generally  for  First  Class  passengers,  per 
mile  ? — I can’t  say. 

6116.  Per  mile.?— Of  course  that  could  be  easily 
found  out. 
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6117.  Is  it  about  2d.  1 — It  might  be  so.  I could  not 
really  say. 

6118.  Twopence,  First;  lid.,  Second;  and  Id., 
Third  ? — Yes. 

6119.  Are  these  not  practically  the  same  fares  as  are 

in  operation  in  England  ? — I am  not  in  a position 

6120.  You  say  excessive ; excessive  as  compared  with 
what;  with  what  you  think  they  ought  to  be? — W©  say 
that  the  average  is  excessive,  and  where  the  average  is 
excessive  it  is  a proof  that  there  is  some  mischief  in 
the  system,  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  that 
it  doesn’t  suit  the  country.  I don’t  think  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  further  than  that. 

6121.  As  you  have  got  the  figures  here  we  may  get 
them  on  the  notes.  The  total  length  of  railways  in 
Ireland — total  Irish  mileage — just  to  get  that  on  the 
notes? — The  combined  Irish  mileage  is  3,183  miles. 

6122.  Can  you  give  the  mileage  of  the  Great 
Western  of  England? — 2,627. 

6123.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  Ire- 
land. Why  have  you  taken  1900?  - We  have  got  re- 
turns for  1904? 

6123a.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  have  not  the  latest  blue 
books  in  country  towns. 

(Witness). — That  is  just  it.  We  have  not  the  latest 
editions  up  there. 

6124.  Chairman. — Give  the  total  you  have  got? — 
The  total  number  of  passengers  in  Ireland  in  1900  was 
27,649,815. 

6125.  The  Great  Western? — 80,944,483. 

6126.  The  London  and  North  Western  ? — 84,000,000. 

6127.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
managing  the  whole  of  these  railways,  if  they  were 
concentrated  into  one? — It  would  appear,  from  the 
figures,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  a difficulty,  be- 
cause the  total  receipts  of  the  Great  Western  alone 
amount  to  £10,800,00*0,  while  £3,700,000  was  the  total 
for  all  our  railways  during  the  same  period. 

6128.  And  you  think  that  one  authority  over  the 
railways  of  Ireland  should  be  the  State? — Well,  sir, 
it  would  be  a very  good  authority.  I don’t  say  that 
it  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  grievance  myself. 

6129.  It  is  the  remedy  with  the  Council  ? — That  the 
Council  unanimously  suggested  at  that  time. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

6130.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  object  of 
this  inquiry,  briefly  stated,  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rates  are  cheap  enough  for  the  conditions  of  Ireland  ? — 
Yes. 

6131.  Not  with  reference  to  any  external  or  ideal 
standard,  but  with  regard  to  the  actual  conditions  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

6132.  And  by  what  means  the  railways  could  be 
made  to  serve  not  primarily  the  interest  of  profit,  but 
primarily  the  interest  of  industry  and  trade  of  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

6133.  Now,  that  being  the  question,  if  it  is  sug- 
gested to  you  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  rates 
are  excessive,  do  you  think  it  is  a good  reply  if  you 
can  show  that  the  inland  rates  in  Ireland  are  such  as 
to  hinder  a trader  in  one  part  of  the  country  from 
selling  his  goods  in  another  part  at  no  great  distance? 
— Certainly. 

' 6134.  Also  that  the  country  is  flooded  with  imported 
goods,  which  might  be  made  in  Ireland,  and  tliat  the 
low  railway  rates  enable  the  manufacturers  of  im- 
ported. goods  to  crush  out  the  Irish  industry  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; provided  the  goods  sent  into  the  country  are 
no  better  than  we  could  supply  on  the  spot 

6135.  Therefore  the  complaints  against  the  through 
rate  is  not  that  it  is  too  low,  but  that  the  corres- 
ponding inland  rate  is  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
other  ? — Yes. 

6136.  And,  thirdly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  out- 
ward rates  from  Ireland  are  such  as  to  enable  the  Con- 
tinental competitor  from  France,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and,  I believe,  Germany,  to  compete  with  us  in  the 
west-coast  towns  of  England,  that  is  a proof  that  the 
Irish  rates  are  excessive?— We  say  that  shows  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  tariff  without  any  of  the  benefits. 

6137.  And  the  problem  before  us  is  not  whether 
those  rates  are  legal  or  commercial,  but  hew  to  re- 
concile this  railway  system  of  Ireland  with  the-  needs 
of  the  country  to  encourage  and  develop  internal  trade  ? 
— Certainly. 

6138.  It  is  suggested  to  you  ihat  passengers  have  a 
discretion  as  to  by  what  route  they  may  travel,  and 
also  a consignor  by  what  route  he  may  send  his  goods  ; 
but,  just  as  cards  are  forced  in  a game,  may  not  a 


railway  company,  by  a deliberate  system  of  facilities 
by  one  route  and  disadvantages  by  another,  practically 
force  the  passenger  or  consignor  to  send  Iris  goods  by 
a particular  route? — Certainly. 

6139.  Yon  suggest  a private  agreement  between  the 
Great  Northern  Company  and  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company? — We  were  informed  such 
an  agreement  existed. 

6139a.  Whereby  the  Irish  company  directed  the 
traffic  by  Greenore? — Yes. 

6140.  You  think  the  small  number  of  passengers 
going  to!  Dublin  is  no  argument,  because  if  equal  facili- 
ties were  afforded  a very  different  condition  might  dis- 
close itself  as  to  travel  by  Dublin  ? —We  are  convinced 
of  that. 

6141.  Public  transit  is  a matter  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think 
it  is  convenient  in  the  public  interest  that  it  should 
be  the  subject  of  private  agreement  ? — Not  where  such 
private  agreement  would  in  any  way  affect  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

6142.  And  you  regard  it  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  unit  system  popularly  governed  that  there  would 
be  no  private  agreement — all  the  cards  would  be  on 
the  table? — Yes,  as  regards  a unit  system,  not  popularly 
governed  the  Council  would  consider  that  that  would 
be  even  worse  than  at  present. 

6143.  If  you  had  a unit  system  privately  governed, 
in  the  first  place  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Traffic  Conference,  and  it  would  be  weaker  than  it  is 
now  ? — It  would  be  a perfect  monopoly  in  the  country. 

6144.  Except  so  far  as  sea  competition  compelled? — 
Except  so  far  as  the  sea  competition  went. 

6145.  Without  going  again  into  the  detail  of  these 
complaints  against  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  do  I 
correctly  express  your  mind  if  I say  that  the  reception 
of  these  complaints  indicated  an  uncomplying  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  an  absence  of  a desire 
to  meet  you? — So  we  thought. 

6146.  And,  however  keen  men  may  debate  the 
matter,  in  point  of  detail,  what  the  whole  narrative 
does  show  is  that  if  there  were  somewhat  more  of  a 
desire  to  meet  you  something  might  have  been  done  ? — 
We  believe  so. 

6147.  Now,  as  to  the  future  government,  it  is  not 
important  whether  the  money  for  the  purchase  comes 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury  or  by  means  of  an  Irish 
loan,  I mean  for  the  purpose  of  purchase,  so  long  as 
the  purchase  is  accomplished  ? — Of  course,  as  an  Irish- 
man I would  prefer  it  would  come  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury. 

6148.  The  interest  would  have  to  be  paid  anyhow?— 
You  might  get  it  at  a lower  rate  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury. 

6149.  Or  as  a gift  and  measure  of  restitution? — As 
a gift  and  measure  of  restitution  that  would  suit  us 
better  than  anything. 

6150  Supposing  we  had  to  consider  it  on  a com- 
mercial basis,  and  there  was  a difficulty  in  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury,  you  would  be  satisfied  that  it 
should  be  done  by  an  Irish  loan  ? — I could  not  give  you 
an  answer  to  that  question,  because  it  really  goes  too 
deeply  into  the  matter,  and  goes  too  far  into  the 
future. 

6151.  But  rather  than  continue  the  present  system 
would  you  not  take  the  money  wherever  you  could 
find  it  ? — I don’t  really  know.  Of  course,  we  would 
take  the  money  wherever  we  could  find  it,  provided 
we  were  sure.  I understand  you  to  be  leading  up  to 
another  question.  1 1 might  be  wiser  to  wait  until  you 
asked  it  before  I answered  this. 

6151a.  The  trained  legal  mind  cannot  rid  itself  of 
the  piepossession  of  looking  forward  to  the  verdict  ? — 
Pci  haps  the  trained  legal  mind  knows  when  a skilled 
cross-examiner  is  leading  up  to  a certain  point. 

6152.  I should  really  like  to  get  from  you  whether 
you  would  prefer  to  have  the  present  system  left  upon 
tiie  shoulders  of  Ireland  rather  than  accept  from 
wherever  it  might  be  found  the  financial  provis'cn 
necessary  to  establish  a unit  under  public  control?— 
No  ; I certainly  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  what 
I would  say  is  this— and  as  to  one  of  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Acworth  about  how  we  could  deal  with  the 
portion  of  excesisve  traffic  rates  in  England — I think 
if  we  in  Ireland  here  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  Eng- 
lish railways,  and  to  lower  their  traffic  rates,  I think 
they  should  have  certain  representatives  on  any 
Board,  even  supposing  it  was  purely  a commercial 
Board,  not  a department  of  the  Government,  t>  deal 
with  the  portion  of  our  traffic  that  affects  them. 

6155.  We  are  contemplating  a future  statutory 
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authoiity,  created  and  governed  by  stitute — don’t  you 
think  you  may  leave  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  the 
duty  of  protecting  English  railways? — That  largely 
depends  on  the  Parliament  that  might  happen  to  be 
in  power,  and  also  depends  on  the  politics  of  the 
person  who  answers  the  question. 

6154.  It  is  hardly  material ; but  do  you  think  any 
English  Parliament,  in  the  interests,  let  us  say,  of 
Ireland,  would  abandon  the  great  commercial  and 
financial  interests  involved  in  English  railways  ? — 
That  is  a question  that  is  now,  if  I might  use  the 
expression,  sub  jndice,  and  I prefer  to  give  no  opinion 
on  it 

6155.  It  implies  a disinterestedness  which  I,  after 
some  considerable  practical  experience,  consider  highly 
improbable.  Then  as  to  the  management  and  d'rcc 
lion — you  observe  that  these  grievances  are  Irish 
grievances — do  you  think  that,  such  Imperial  bodies  as 
those  that  have  been  managing  this  country  for  the  last 
century  would  have  the  knowledge  or  the  sympathy 
that  would  be  requisite  to  deal  with  this  very 
complicated  question  as  it  requires? — They  certainly 
would  have  the  sympathy,  I am  sure,  but  I cannot 
speak  for  the  knowledge.  I certainly  think  the  Irish 
people  would,  naturally,  have  sympathy  with  the  prus- 
per’t.y  of  Ireland,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  would  like  to  see  the  country 
prosperous ; but  as  to  whether  they  have  sufficient 
knowledge  for  what  must  be  in  the  start  a purely 
commercial  enterprise  like  this,  I have  doubts. 

6156.  They  would  act  under  the  advice  of  experts  of 
the  same  class  as  those  who  advise  Boards  or  railway 
directors? — They  might  or  might  not;  they  might  be 
swayed  by  other  considerations  which  might  be  all- 
important  for  the  time  being. 

6157.  Mould  you  not  expect  the  financial  considera- 
tions to  be  paramount  ?— That  all  depends.  I can 
imagine  institutions,  and  the  people  who  have  control 
might  think  certain  other  considerations  should  be 
iaken  into  account,  and  they  might  have  a hope  that 
if  they  took  those  into  account  because  they  seemed 
to  them  more  important  for  the  time  being  that  the 
British  Government  might  come  to  their  assistance  in 
hnancial  matters  again  as  they  did  in  the  past,  and  if 
they  gave  away  too  much  in  this  direction  they  might 
end  in  a disaster. 


6158.  That  is  purely  speculative? — That  is  purely 
speculative,  but  I understand  your  questions  to  be  the 
same. 

6159.  No;  I am  putting  it  more  close  to  prac- 
tice. Would  you  not  think  a body  that  was  entrusted 

Parliament  to  deal  witli  general  financial  matters 
m Ireland  might  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  finances  of 
railways? — I cannot  say. 

6160.  Have  you,  as  an  Irishman,  any  preference  for 
EnglLsh  administration  of  purely  Irish  affairs  in  place 
of  Irish  ?— -All  other  things  being  equal,  and  I think  if 
•he  Irish  showed  themselves  absolutely  fit  for  it,  and 
were  tried  by  experience,  which  would  show  them  ab- 
solutely fit,  it  would  be  unpatriotic  of  me  to  say  they 
w°uld  not  be  the  proper  people  to  administer  purely 
local  affairs. 

5161.  You,  as  an  Irishman,  would  not  start  with  the 
assumption  of  your  countrymen’s  unfitness  ?— Except 
on  the  one  ground — want  of  experience,  and  the  con- 
fluent want  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
he  objects  they  have  in  view.  I think  that  a countrv 
oat  has  not  had  experience  in  matters  of  that  kind 
«oulct  require  experience,  and  would  require  to  be 
nea  by  experience  before  I or  you  or  any  other  person 
<-ould  say  they  were  fit, 

r,;i162'  X'>u  have  lleard  tfie  account  in  evidence  of 
nay  du,ectors-  There  are  some  of  them  men  in  a 
-matt  way  of  business ; there  are  some  of  them  profes- 
t me”>  J'ke  yourself,  who  have  not  had  much  ex- 
leuence  °f  these  matters,  and  some  of  them  are  coun- 
■t  Sentlemen — harmless,  perhaps,  but  not  brilliant? 
«e  harmless  h®ar  y°U  S3y  that  country  gentlemen 
Would  you  say  that  the  present  Boards  of 
these  iv  't  Tt0'v  cont?in  clements  more  capable  In 
heo„li>%U^ular  lnles  than  an  authority  chosen  by  the 
tW  °f  the  country  generally  ?—  I do  say  this  much, 
0f  ;t3S  re§  , s tlle  railway  company  I have  knowledge 
' oint  T*  be  properly  managed,  from  a commercial 
L'  ‘ 01  Vlew>  because  of  the  dividends  it  nays ; but  I 
6 7:  fomethlng  more  introduced  into  the  man- 
duced  ; * iriem— some  other  motive  should  be  intro- 
i tea  mto  the  railway  than  the  motive  which  drives 
>•«*  “““"•'■on  for  the  develop- 

. ™.  country,  and  a desire  to  do  its  duty,  and 

the  S ’f  monopoly  it  gets,  tor 

mteinnl  development  of  the  country. 


6164.  Does  not  that  prove  the  whole  case  for  public 
as  against  private  direction  ? — I don’t  think  it  proves 
the  whole  case. 

6165.  Does  not  private  direction  aim  for  private 
profit? — Provided  it  is  not  controlled  by  Parliament. 
What  we  want  is  further  control  put  on  them  in  the 
direction  of  compelling  them  to  pay  attention  to  the 
internal  development  of  the  country,  and  also  to  keep 
the  rates  down,  and  also  that  control  extended  to 
those  English  companies  that  are  putting  on  this  ex- 
cessive tariff  against  our  goods. 

6166.  Putting  on  too  low  a tariff  you  mean  ? — I 
say  that  the  English  companies,  according  to  the 
figures  we  had  before  us,  put  on  a high  tariff. 

6167.  On  the  outwaxd  goods? — Yes. 

6168.  And  too  low  on  the  inward  ? — They  kept  them 
the  same  as  their  other  rates,  I suppose. 

6169.  Parliament  is  not  omnipotent,  and  whatever 
you  put  into  a statute  can  you  really,  so  long  as  those 
railways  are  privately  administered,  can  you  effec- 
tually compel  them  to  pursue  anything  except  private 
profit?— My  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  answer  that  question.  In  the  first  instance,  I am 
too  young,  and  in  the  second  instance,  I have  not  the 
experience  you  have.  I could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that. 

6170.  Their  tendency  would  be  to  pursue  their 
private  profit? — Being  a commercial  enterprise  they 
would  be  only  doing  their  duty. 

6171.  Do  you  trace  the  stagnation  of  Irish  industry, 
the  paralysis  of  trade,  and  the  decline  of  our  popu- 
lation, to  the  operation  of  the  railways? — Certainly 
the  decline  of  trade,  and  I suppose  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation follows  that. 

6172.  Whether  are  you  more  likely  to  accomplish 
your  purpose  by  a public  agency  or  an  agency  working 
for  private  profit? — A public  agency — that  is,  provided 
the  public  agency  were  competent  to  deal  with  the 
commercial  side  of  the  question. 

6173.  The  public  authority,  having  the  whole  of  the 
railways  as  a unit,  would  be  in  a better  position  to 
employ  competent  agents  than  the  fractional  lines 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  Irish  rail- 
ways of  the  future  could  have  as  a competent  Board 
the  choicest  men  of  the  existing  service,  who  would 
make  a better  Board  than  the  existing  Boards? — No 
doubt,  provided  they  appointed  these  men. 

6374.  Let  us  give  ourselves  credit  for  ordinary  com- 
mon sense.  Don’t  let  us  run  ourselves  down  too 
much  ?--I  am  merely  putting  in  a proviso.  I am 
perfectly  convinced  that  if  Irishmen  had  a large 
financial  object  in  view,  they  are  as  competent  as  other 
men  to  pursue  the  line  that  should  secure  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object.  They  may,  however,  go  too  far 
and  be  too  sympathetic  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
I f they  went  a little  too  for  in  the  reduction  of  rates, 
and  the  concern  did  not  pay,  they  might  think  they 
would  get  assistance  from  the  Government.  That  is 
the  reason  I put  in  the  proviso,  provided  the  company 
were  managed  on  business  lines  with  a view  of  paying 
interest  on  the  money  alone,  and  provided  it  were 
managed  in  a commercial  spirit  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  developed  more 
for  the  good  of  the  country  than  if  managed  solely  to 
pay  a big  dividend 

6175  That  would  be  very  well,  but  as  the  net  re 
venues  derived  from  the  railway  would  be  devoted  to 
public  benefits,  a very  sharp  eye  would  be  kept  by 
you  and  everybody  in  Ireland  to  see  that  the  proper 
revenue  was  maintained.  Would  not  that  counteract 
the  tendency  to  make  big  reductions? — It  might  not, 
but  I don’t  know  that  public  enterprises  in  Ireland 
have  been  a success. 

6176.  Don’t  you  know  the  system  of  private  railways 
's  effete  system  confined  to  two  or  three  countries, 
whilst  all  the  others  have  a publicly  owned  system? 
Surely  that  experience  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  have 
a little  confidence  in  ourselves  as  administrators  of 
railways  m Ireland  ? — I camnot  give  an  opinion  on 
that  question.  I have  not  given  it  sufficient  considera- 
tion ; it  is  a very  weighty  question. 

6177.  About  these  average  rates.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  have  no  significance,  but  you  think 
they  have  ? — I think  so. 

6178.  When  a large  average  rate  is  seen  it  estab- 
lishes a presumptive  case,  which  must  be  displaced  by 
precise  evidence.  Some  impetuous  commentators  are 
writing  as  if  I invented  this  argument,  but  I took  it 
out  of  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1900,  compiled  by  their  official  statistician,  I applied 
his  method  of  calculation  to  1905,  and  I find  the 
rate  for  merchandise  per  ton  for  1905  was  5s.  Id.  in 
England,  4s.  lid.  in  Scotland,  and  6s.  lOd.  in  Ireland. 
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.6179.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Do  you  know 
what  the  compiler  of  the  book  put  in  his  book  pub- 
lished in  1902?  ■ 

Mr.  Sexton, — No. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. — Would  you  mind  my 
reading  it? 

6180.  Mr.  Sexton. — Afterwards,  if  you  please.  (To 
witness). — He  said  the  matter  deserved  study,  and  he 
put  in  these  figures,  which  I never  .took  for  more  than 
they  are — the  average  on  a ton  of  merchandise,  without , 
any  reference  to  the  distance,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  distance  taken  on  the  whole  might  come  to 
about  the  same.  Now,  it  is  suggested  that  such 
large  quantities  of  minerals  and  merchandise  are 
carried  short  distances  at  low  rates  in  England, 
that  they  artificially  run  down  the  average  per 
ton  in  England.  Would  you  say  that  those  who 
open  that  line  of  argument  should  also  take  up  the 
case  of  Ireland,  and  compute  and  apply  their  figures 
showing  how  far  that  short  distance  traffic  that  figures 
in  England  affects  the  average,  and  give  us  the  same 
figures  for  Ireland  ? — I should  say : Give  the  same 
figures  for  both  countries. 

6181.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  railway  com- 
panies in  most  other  countries  except  these  two,  furnish 
every  year  statistics  of  the  average  cost  of  carrying 
a passenger  one  mile  and  carrying  a ton  of  goods  one 
mile  ? — 1 was  not  aware  of  that. 

6182.  That  is  the  fact,  and  if  it  were  done  in  these 
countries  we  should  have  no  dispute  as  to  distances. 
Therefore,  if  the  railway  companies  have  any  reason 
to  complain,  is  it  not  our  case  that  they  have  withheld 
from  us  the  information  ? They  cannot  make  a com- 
plaint of  their  own  omission? — It  would  appear 

6183.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rates  in  England 
■generally  include  collection  and  delivery,  and  generally 
in  Ireland  do  not? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

6184.  I understand  this  average  rate  which  you  have 
■ quoted  includes  cost  of  collection  and  delivery  in  Eng- 
land but  not  in  Ireland  ? — It  should  certainly  alter 
the  figures. 

6185.  Do  you  not  think,  if  a deduction  Were  made' 
from  that  4s.  lOd.  for  collection  and  delivery  the  re- 
lation between  the  residue  and  6s.  7 d,,  the  Irish  aver- 
age rate,  would  be  such  that  all  arguments  about 

distance  might  be  discontinued  ? — I think  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspxnall. 

6186.  Would  you  object  to  the  through  rates  if 
they  were  the  same  from  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Ireland  to  a town  in  the  interior  of  England 
— if  they  were  the  same  in  both  cases — going  either 
from  Ireland  to  England  or  England  to  Ireland  ? — I 
would  say  that  would  not  be  so  intolerable  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs.  That  is  all  the  length  I would 
go  ; but  I do  not  say  it  would  be  absolutely  fair  to 
Ireland. 

6187.  Then,  if  it  were  shown  that  some  of  those  rates 
which  we  are  to  hear  about  are  the  same  between  two 
towns  in  either  direction — would  that  satisfy  you  ? — 
We  would  not  have  so  strong  a case  in  that  one  par- 
ticular. 

6188.  Do  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  would  alter  the 
English  proportion  of  the  through  rate  to  make  it 
higher? — No;  I would  not  say  that.  Perhaps  you 
might  alter  the  Irish  proportion  of  the  rate,  and  make 
it  lower,  without  doing  any  great  harm. 

6189.  If  the  English  railway  companies  are  able  to 
conduct  their  business  in  such  a way  as  to  collect  a 
comparatively  low  rate  for  their  proportion  of  the  goods 
to  Ireland? — We  would  not  interfere  with  the  English 
rate  provided  it  had  been  a rate  arrived  at  by  com- 
petition in  England.  We  think  if  competition  existed 
here  that  it  would  largely  do  away  with  the  excessive 
rate.  If  the  rate  you  mention  was  a rate  arrived  at 
after  reasonable  competition,  I do  not  see  how  we  could 
consider  it  unfair  to  us  in  this  country. 

6190.  With  regard  to  those  rates,  there  is  an  Irish 
Railway  Clearing  House  and  there  is  also  an  English 
Railway  Clearing  House,  and  none  of  these  rates  can 
be  settled  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  joint 
railways? — The  manager  of  an  Irish  railway  is  all  for 
a big  "dividend.  I do  not  see  how  that  could  make  a 
great  difference. 

6191.  So  if  there  is  anything  wrong  they  have  a 
right  of  protest? — A right  of  protest  where  the  interest 
of  the  tribunal  runs  the  other  way.  The  right  of 
pretest  might  not  be  of  very  much  use.  If  it  is  a fact 
that  there  is  a conference,  and  that  the  railways- 


always  work  together  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
dividends,  I do  not  know  that  a right  of  protest  would 
be  of  very  much  use  to  the  unfortunate  public. 

6192.  Well,  come  to  the  question  if  the  railways  were 
all  managed  as  one  body,  I take  it  from  what  you  have 
been  saying  your  idea  is  that  there  should  be  control, 
which  should"  be  absolutely  businesslike  in  its  methods, 
and  should  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the 
railways  upon  a basis  which  would  return  to  the  com- 
pany a fair  rate  of  interest  upon  what  it  had  expended  ? 
— Exactly.  That  is  not  only  my  view  but  the  unani- 
mous view  of  the  Council  I represent. 

6193.  You  would  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a point 
which,  while  yielding  the  interest  required,  would  not 
incx-ease  the  rates  unduly? — Which  would,  I say,  de- 
ci'ease  the  rates. 

6194.  To  keep  the  rates  at  a point  which  you  think 
was  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country?— 
Yes ; and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  development 
of  the  country.  We  say  they  could  do  that  if  they  had 
only  to  pay  a low  rate  of  interest,  and  if  the  industries 
of  the  countiy  were  encouraged,  as  they  ought  to  be, 

6195.  Supposing  such  an  arrangement  was  brought 
about,  and  that  during  the  first  three  or  four  or  five 
years  of  its  operations  that,  however  well  thought  out 
the  scheme  had  been,  it  involved  a loss  to  the  country, 
do  you  think  Irishmen  as  a whole  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  additional  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  interest  on  what  would  have  been  paid  for  the  rail- 
ways?—I think  Iiishmen  are  never  willing  to  pay 
additional  taxation  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

6196.  Possibly  not ; but  you  are  dealing  with  this 
matter  up  to  the  present  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
trader  and  the  man  who  uses  the  i-ailway.  What  about 
the  consumer?  Is  the  consumer  who  does  not  use  the 
railway  very  much,  is  he  willing  to  pay  for  this  four 
or  five  years’  expei'iment  before  you  turn  the  comer 
and  achieve  a result?— The  consumer  is  hit,  too,  in 
an  indirect  way  ; because  immediately  the  goods_are 
dumped  down — the  cheap  foreign  goods,  I mean  Eng- 
lish goods  and  other  goods — the  railway  company- 
stick  on  their  excessive  local  rate,  and  hit  the  con- 
sumer. 

6197.  Would  you  abolish  through  rates  in  Ireland 
itself,  between  Belfast  and  Cork,  say?— Oh,  I do  not 
say  I would  abolish  through  rates.  I did  not  go  into 
the  question  of  through  or  other  rates.  The  only 
tiling  I am  instructed  to  speak  on  is  as  to  the  excessive 
rates.  I would  not  abolish  them  (the  through  rates), 
but  I think  they  are  too  -high. 

6198.  I wanted  to  see  how  far  you  took  the  view  that 
a through  rate  should  not  be  allowed  as  against  the 
sum  of  the  local  rates,  say,  for  a- through  rate  from 
Belfast  to  Cork  ? — I did  not  say  so.  I say  the  rates 
ought  to  be  equalised  all  over  the  country. 

6199.  Then  you  would  charge  equal  mileage  rates?— 
Yes.  I think  that  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  authori- 
ties— that  is,  as  against  England  only. 

6200.  If  you  charge  equal  rates  throughout  the 
country,  don’t  you  prejudice  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturer in  Belfast  who  would  like  to  send  his  goods 
to  Cork,  and  who  would  thus  pay  something  to  this 
lic-w  I-ish  railway  body,  but  if  he  had  to  pay  equal 
mileage  rates  he  would  send  the  goods  round  from 
Belfast  to  Cork  by  sea,  and  the  Irish  railways  would 
get  nothing  ? — That  might  happen. 

6201.  Won’t  that  happen  with  all  the  coast  towns?— 
I don’t  know.  It  all  depends  on  the  sort  of  stuff  they 
are  going  to  send.  I say  land  carriage  is  more  advan- 
tageous if  it  were  on  reasonable  terms,  There  is  less 
risk  and  waste  of  time.  That  is  a commercial  ques- 
tion. 

6202.  Is  it  not  obvious  all  the  coast  towns  would 
have  an  advantage  by  such  a system  ?— I daresay  the 
inland  towns  would  not  object  to  the  coast  towns 
suffering  for  the  present.  They  are  the  people  who 
have  benefited  by  this  railway  monopoly,  and  they- 
have  grown  and  prospered  to  the  expense  of  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  country.  I won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say 
they  ought  not  to  pay  something  now. 

6203.  Mr.  Aspinall, — The  long  and  short  of  it  is  you 
want  to  take  care  of  Enniskillen? — That  is  so. 

6204.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  have  used  the  word 
cessive”  very  often.  You  have  not  defined  it.  You 
accepted  a definition  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton,  that 
rates  are  excessive  which  prevents  the  exchange  ot 
traffic  in  certain  countries.  Do  you  want  to  adhere  to 
that? — Yes;  I think  that  is  a very  good  definition 
of  excessive. 

6205.  Do  you  think  a quarry  down  at  Schull  ought 
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• to  be  able  to  supply  slates  to  Derry  in  competition  with 
Welsh  slates  brought  in  from  Bangor? 

6206.  That  cuts  across  your  definition.  You  say  the 
rate  is  excessive,  which  prevents  extension  of  traffic 
within  the  country.  I am  afraid  if  you  put  the  rate 
from  Schull  to  Derry  to  compete  with  the  sea  rate 
from  Bangor  to  Derry  it  would  have  to  be  a low.  rate  ? 
—Yes. 

6207.  Supposing  it  was  below  the  actual  cost  of 
carrying  the  slates,  allowing  nothing  for  the  interest 
on  the  capital  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  answer  that 
question,  because  I do  not  come  from  a country  that 
knows  much  about  slates.  I was  only  dealing  with 
agricultural  produce. 

6208.  I am  trying  to  see  if  you  can  give  me  a defini- 
tion of  what  an  excessive  rate  is.  I have  been  trying 
all  my  life  to  make  out  what  an  excessive  rate  is  and  I 
don’t  know? — We  say,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the 

' figures  given  here  are  correct ; they  show  that  the  Irish 
rates  are  excessive. 

6209.  Let  us  test  that  on'  one  little  point.  The 
Chairman  has  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
English  carriage  is,  for  all  we  know,  only  one-third  of 
the  distance.  We  do  not  knew  whether  it  is,  but  we 
will  take  something  we  do  know.  You  mentioned  that 
Irish  railways  cost  £14,000  per  mile,  and  that  the 
English  railways  cost  about.  £45,000 — that  is  to  say, 
one  company  has  to  get  £560  and  the  other  £1,800 
per  mile  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest.  Now,  if 
you  look  at  the  figures  you  will  find  the  English 
railway  company  carries  five  times  as  much  traffic 
as  the  Irish  company.  If  it  carries  five  times  as 
much  traffic,  and  has  only  got  to  earn  three  times 
as  much  money,  which  company  has  got  to  charge  the 
higher  rate  ? — I do  not  quite  follow  you — it  is  very 

, complicated. 

6210.  It  is  very  simple.  The  Engljsh  company  earns 
£5,000  per  mile  and  the  Irish  company  only  earns 
£1,000  per  mile.  The  Irish  company  has  got  to  pay 
£560  for  the  rent  of  the  line  per  mile,  and  the  English 
company  has  got  to  pay  £1,800 — now,  which  has  got  the 
most  margin,  is  it  not  the  company  that  has  got  five 
times  as  big  an  income,  and  has  got  to  pay  three  tim=s 
as  much  out  of  it  as  the  other  ? — The  company  that  has 
five  times  as  big  an  income  and  only  three  times  as 
much  as  the  other  to  pay  out  of  it.  When  I say  exces- 
sive rate  I mean  a rate  excessive  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  I do  not  fix  any  standard.  I say,  as  to 
these  averages,  that  England  and  Ireland  are  as 
differently  constituted  as  the  people  perhaps.  What 
Would  not  be  excessive  in  England  might  be  in  Ire- 
land. 

6210a.  Chairman. — Better  drop  the  word  “ exces- 
sive.” The  rates  are  not  excessive. 

6211.  Mr.  Sexton. — Unsuitable  or  inappropriate. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

6211a.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted  the  rates 
would  be  better  for  Ireland  if  they  were  lower, 
but  supposing  the  rates  could  not  be  made  lower,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  interest— we  have 
agreed  that  four  per  cent,  is  reasonable,  or  three  and  a 
half  for  the  State  to  get  for  the  present  companies — 
you  will  agree  that  is  reasonable  ? — It  seems  to  be. 

6212.  Suppose  you  cannot  reduce  rates  without 

reducing  the  dividend,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? Is 
the  country  prepared  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  taxation, 
a subsidy  to  enable  the  authority  that  owns  the  rail- 
way to  reduce  the  rates  ? — I think  something  could  be 
done  by  proper  management  if  the  country  were  pro- 
perly opened  up  and  the  railways  were  managed  by 
'he  State,  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  could  pay 
® ^ more  than  its  present  0 per  cent,  dividend 

6213.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is  this— supposing 
rt  turns  out  that  the  savings  are  not  large,  and  if  you 
want  big  reductions  on  rates,  somebody  has  got  to  find 
tne  money— do  you  think  the  country  would  be  pre- 
pared to  stand  taxation  to  reduce  the  railway  rates  ?■ — 

*S’  suPP°sinS  ib  was  necessary.  We  say  a lot 
Cm*  • reduced  by  this  single  management.  A lot  of 
officials  have  to  be  paid  now.  They  earn  their  salaries 

suppose,  but  independent  staffs  have  to  be  kept  up, 
and  we  say  that  in  England  one  staff  does  three  times 
the  work. 

' . • You  said  you  wanted  an  equal  mileage  rate 

gainst  England  only  ? — I did  not  say  we  wanted  equal 
8e-  rate  against  England  only.  Of  course  I am 
ft  *2®  *or  8ranted,  and  1 said  that  at  the  start,  that 

e^res  that  were  submitted  to  the  Council  were  cor- 
t ' . °uly  know  them,  because  they  were  submitted 

us.m  Council.  I know  nothing  of  railway  matters 


from  personal  experience.  I say  they  show  an  injurious 
tariff  against  Irish  goods,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is 
most  unfair.  I certainly  say  the  Irish  people  have 
been  largely  overtaxed,  and  would  be  quite  justified 
in  resisting  any  additional  taxation.  You  ask  if  the 
Irish  people  would  object  to  be  taxed  to  make  up  any 
difference.  I say  they  would  object. 

6215.  Then,  where  is  the  money  coming  from  ? — Some 
of  it  should  come  from  where  it  went  to.  - We  say  a 
lot  of  our  money  has  gone  across  the  water. 

6216.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  a balance  of  Irish 
• revenue  available. 

6217.  Mr.  Acworth. — Your  view  is  rates  ought  to 
come  down  ?-— Yes. 

6218.  Some  of  the  reduction  might  be  saved  by  better 
management  and  amalgamation? — Yes,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

6219.  Then,  you  think  the  balance  of  the  necessary 
money  ought  to  be  found  by  England  ? — Certainly,  if 
it  became  necessary,  but  we  believe  it  would  not  be. 
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Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

6220.  You  urged  to  the  Chairman,  very  strongly, 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  did  not 
give  you  facilities  to  get  children  into  Enniskillen 
from  Clones,  and  in  that  direction  ? — From  Clones  and 
the  intermediate  stations. 

6221.  Am  I right,  in  saying  that  they  give  you  all 
you  want  from  Omagh  to  Enniskillen,  and  from  the 
North  to  Enniskillen  ? — I do  not  believe  they  do,  but 
we  have  not  made  a grievance  of  that. 

6222.  Therefore  am  I right  in  assuming  that  they 
have  treated  you  fairly  and  properly  as  regards 
Omagh  ?— I presume  they  have.  You  may  presume 
they  have.  1 cannot  really  say  for  certain,  but  it 
could  be  absolutely  proved  by  the  time  table. 

6223.  As  far  as  Omagh  is  concerned  ? — I ihink  it 
would  be  a great  pity  i f the  Commission  would  not  get . 
out  all  the  grievances  that  exist. 

6224.  You  are  here  to  tell  us  of  your  grievances. 

This  is  not  your  grievance  as  to  Omagh  ? — I do  not  com- 
plain of  it. 

6225.  I only  thought  the  Chairman  had  overlooked 
the  northern  end,  as  you  had  spent  so  much  time  over 
the  other? — Probably  there  is  a train  that  gets  in 
earlier  from  Omagh. 

6226.  You  have  also  spoken  a good  deal  about’  com- 
munications with  Colonel  Plews — have  you  suggested 

' to  him  a motor  service  on  the  line? — No,  we  did  not. 

6227.  Why  did  you  not? — Because  it  was  not  done.  Suitability  of  - 
I think,  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  county  that  would  be  roa(1  motor 
more  benefited  by  a motor  service  than  "Fermanagh.  If  services  for 
you  look  at  the  physical  nature  of  the  county  you  will  *™“6lt.of 

see  it  is  almost  divided  in  two  by  two  lakes.  There  is  a p '® 
large  tract  of  country  from  Enniskillen  to  Derry-  ? er" 
gonnelly— almost  seventeen  miles— and  the  people  have 
. to  cart  all  their  stuff  into  Enniskillen.  That  is  a large 
tract  of  country  that  could  be  opened  by  motor  ser- 
vice. On  the  other  side  there  is  another  large  tract 
towards  Cavan  direction,  which  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position.  The  railway  runs  on  the  far  side  of  the 
lake,  and  the  lake  cuts  off  completely  any'  communica- 
tion. The  lake  would  also  lend  itself  to  development 
by  canal,  because  there  is  a canal  which  has  been 
allowed  to  go  into  disuse  opening  into  the  upper  lake. 

6228.  Why  did  the  Council  simply  devote  themselves, 
to  the  question  of  the  children  going  to  school? — We 
did  not  simply  devote  ourselves  to  that. 

6229.  The  only  grievance  you  have  got — the  impor- 
tant grievance — is  that  the  railway  communication  to 
Enniskillen  is  not  in  time  for  the  schools  at  nine 
o’clock  ? — We  have  more  than  that.  That  is  our  second 
grievance.  We  say  that  is  a very  important  thing. 

We  say  that  the  particular  portion  of  the  country 
which  this  school  was  established  for  by  Royal  Charter 
is  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  it  ought-  to  get, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  will  not  do  what  they  could  and  yet  run  the- 
risk  of  losing  nothing. 

6230.  In  other  words,  although  you  have  not  set 
out  the  fact,  you  are  very  enxious"  for  she  develop- 
ment of  indirstries  and  the  commercial  success  of  Ennis- 
killen and  that  motor  traffic,  rail  or  otherwise, 

should  be  adopted,  either  by  the  railway ? — Or  the 

Government.  I think  the  County  Council  representa- 
tive who  was  here  mentioned  that  and  mentioned 
about  this  tract  of  country. 

6230a.  Chairman. — Oh,  yes,  he  did. 

6231.  Lord  Pirrie. — There  is  a very  large  tract  of 
country  that  could  be  served  by  motor  traffic  ? — In  fact 
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it  is  so  badly  needed  they  were  talking  about  opening 
a line  across  the  second  half  of  the  county. 

6232.  You  gave,  in  your  evidence  to  the  Chairman, 
that  you  believed  the  reason  why  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  ran  the  passengers  and  traffic,  not. 
to  catch  the  limited  mail,  but  to  Greenore,  was  the 
the  existence  of  a private  agreement  with  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  ?— So  we  were  informed. 

6233.  You  being  a legal  man  know  that  there 
can  be  no  such  private  agreement.  Cannot  any  trader 
claim  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  trader 
by  Act  of  Parliament?— I cannot  say ; but  I think  there 
could  be  an  arrangement  between  one  railway  company 
and  another,  in  an  innocent  kind  of  way,  in  a matter 
of  give  and  take. 

6234.  You  mean  to  say  a legal  man  could  draw  out 
an  innocent  agreement  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment-—which  would  be  illegal  if  it  were  not  innocent? 

- -I  t is  hard  to  say  what  a skilful  counsel  could  not  do. 
It  would  require  a skilful  counsel  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. whereas  I am  only  a country  attorney. 

6235.  Now,  I am  coming  a little  later  on  to  excessive 
rates,  but  I just  want  to  ask  you  one  question— you 
consider  great  advantages  would  be  given  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  Irish  industries,  by  the  railways  of  Ire- 
land being  under  one  management.  If  so,  would  that 
not  mean  if  properly  managed — as  you  so  strongly  urge 
— that  they  would  reduce  expenses  by  using  the 
shortest,  most  desirable  routes  for  the  district ; and 
if  you  agree  with  this,  surely  from  Enniskillen 
and  Clones  via  Greenore  or  Belfast  would  be  the 
natural  route  by  which  the  railway  company, 
under  the  good  management  you  have  so  strongly 
urged,  would  take  not  only  the  goods  but  the  pas- 
sengers?—It  all  depends  on  tire  sort  of  passengers. 
There  is  a large  class  of  passengers  that  would  give 
anything  for  a short-sea  passage.  You  have  got  to  con- 
sider their  convenience,  and  there  is  also  the  mails. 

6236.  Do  you  get  a shorter  sea  passage  by  going  to 
Dublin  than  by  going  to  Larne? — I cannot  say  about 
that. 

6237.  You  never  heard  about  Larne? — I ltave,  but  I 
cannot  say  the  length. 

6233.  It  is  only  an  hour’s  run? — You  would  not  go 
to  Larne  to  go  to  London. 

6239.  Certainly? — It  is  an  undoubted  benefit  to  get 
by  the  limited  mail  by  Kingstown  and  Holyhead,  and 
we  do  riot  see  why  we  should  be  shut  out. 

6240.  Your  own  evidence  is  that  you  want  a short  sea 
passage,  and  why  do  you  shut  your  eyes  to  the  shortest 
sea  passage? — Look  at  the  time  you  have  to  leave. 
There  is  no  doubt  Kingstown  and  Holyh<?ad  is  open 
to  us,  but  what  I complain  of  is  we  have  got  to  leave 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  same,  I suppose,  by 
Lame. 

6241.  If  you  look  up  the  trains  you  will  see  you  will 
have  to  leave  later  by  Lame.  I was  at  the  principle 
of  good  management,  and  if  you  agree  on  one  manage- 
ment and  one  control  surely  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
goods  from  the  town  they  leave  in  Ireland  to  whatever 
town  they  go  by  the  quickest  and  cheapest  route? — 
That  is  as  regards  goods. 

6242.  Now,  as  regards  passengers,  you  want  to  get 
them  by  the  shortest  sea  route.  The  shortest  sea  route 
is  the  most  direct  route  to  Belfast? — There  is  not 
much  difference. 

6243.  I only  want  to  point  out  that  I am  afraid  that 

part  of  your  evidence  will  have  to ? — I still  sav 

that  it  would  be  an  undoubted  advantage  that  this 
4.20  train  should  catch  the  limited  mail  for  all  the 
reasons  mentioned.  I give  that  as  one — it  would  en- 
able people  to  travel  by  that  short-sea  route,  which 
is  the  best  sea  route  that  exists — it  is  the  shortest,  it 
is  the  Royal  Mail  route. 

6244.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  say  that  if  you  had 
gene  by  Larne  you  would  never  have  gone  by  the  other 
route? — One  may  have  business  to  go  to  Dublin. 

6245.  I quite  admit  your  grievance  in  not  getting 
to  the  theatre  ? — I did  not  emphasise  that  at  all. 

6246.  You,  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  not  only 
to-day  but  yesterday,  put  great  emphasis  on  the 
statement  that  the  want  of  suitable  commercial  men 
in  Ireland  was  largely  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
success  not  only  in  railway  management  but  also  in 
Irish  railways  paying  poor  dividends,  and  accommo- 
dating the  public — can  you  tell  me  one  railway  in 
England  or  Scotland  that  has  done  better  than 
or  even  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  our  Irish  railways  ? — 
In  the  first  instance,  I did  not  give  that  evidence. 
In  fact,  I said  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 


was  managed  magnificently,  but  at  the  cost  of  the 
public. 

6247.  Mr.  Sexton. — Managed  too  well?— (U  itness). — 
Yes. ; managed  tool  well.  I am  sure  there  are  splendid 
business  men  all  over  Ireland.  It  would  be  a poor 
look-out  for  the  country  if  there  were  not. 

6248.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  know  that  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  Irish  railways  that  paid  no  dividend 
for  many  years  the  shares  rose  from  £18  to  £150  witfiin 
twenty  years,  that  the  directors  were  all  Irishmen, 
and  that  this  railway  company  has  been  for  many  yeais 
past  a regular  6£  per  cent,  dividend-paying  company, 
although  the  success  commenced  by  a reduction  of  rates, 
not  only  once  or  twice,  but  cun  three  occasions.  On 
every  reduction  the  profits  were  increased,  and  the 
dividend  increased? — That  is  our  case. 

6249.  I thought  so?— That  is  our  case. 

6250.  That  is  your  answer  to  Mr.  Acworth  when  lie 
suggested  you  would  not  reduce  the  rates  with  in 
borrowing  from  England  ? — Exactly.  We  say  it  would 
develop  the  country  at  the  least  expense  to  itself,  and 
could  enormously  increase  its  traffic  if  it  developed  the 
inside  of  the  country. 

6251.  I wanted  to  help  you.  You  want  to>  get  good 
management,  under  Irish  control,  reducing  your  rates 
to  make  it  a commercial  success? — I think  it  would  be 
a terrible  mistake  to  be  looking  forward  to  such  a 
terrible  situation  as  Mr.  Acworth  was  looking  forward 
to.  It  would  prevent  all  progress. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.C. 

6252.  Would  you  look  at  the  map.  You  were  speak- 
ing of  passengers  going  from  Enniskillen  to  England ; 
do  you  know  by  going  by  Greenore  from  Enniskillen 
to  England  I can  go  for  about  10s.  less  than  via 
Dublin? — I may  take  it  from  you  that  that  is  so. 

6253.  If  that  is  so,  would  not  that  be  an  inducement, 
I don’t  know'  to  an  Irishman,  but  to  a Scotchman?— 
It  all  depends  on  his  constitution. 

6254.  And  his  purse? — His  purse  is  part  of  his 
constitution. 

6255.  I see  by  the  map  that  if  the  Great  Northern 
could  induce  their  passengers  to  go  to  Dublin  they 
would  have  him  in  their  hands  the  whole  way  from 
Enniskillen,  past  Dundalk,  and  down  by  the  sea  to 
Dublin?— Yes. 

6256.  Would  it  not  be  their  interest  to  keep  him  in 
their  hands  as  long  as  they  could  ? — We  say  that  it  is 
only  where  it  pays  the  railway  company  they  will  put 
themselves  about ; we  say  there  is  a large  stretch  of 
country  where  not  enough  people  travel  that  way  to 
pay  the  railway  company  ; but  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  neglected. 

6257.  Do  you  know  it  is  the  interest  of  the  railway 
company  to  keep  goods  or  passengers  on  its  own  line 
as  long  as  possible? — Provided  there  were  enough. 

5258.  If  I could  carry  all  the  passengers  from  Ennis- 
killen to  Dublin  I would  have  their  fares  from  Dundalk 
to  Dublin,  which  I would  lose  carrying  them  to 
Greenore? — You  might  not  have  enough  to  compensato 
you  for  what  you  get  from  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  under  your  private  agreement. 

6259.  That  is  the  reason  I ask  you  that  question,  and 
one  of  the  Commissioners  said,  “it  is  well  to  play  with 
all  the  cards  on  the  table.”  You  said  there  was  a 
secret  agreement.  Do  you  know' that  there  is  no  agree- 
ment between  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  that  is  not  scheduled 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament? — I liave  not  said  there  was 
a secret-  agreement ; I said  we  understood  there  was. 

6260.  If  I am  right  that  every  agreement  between 
those  two  companies  is  scheduled  under  the  Act  o' 
Parliament,  can  you  not,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sexton, 
trust  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  ?^ 
Whether  the  agreement  is  secret  or  not,  it  is  to  our 
disadvantage. 

6261.  Do  you  know  the  only  agreement  is,  that  there 
shall  be  through  rates  between  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  London  and  North-Western? — I don’t  know  the 
details.  If  you  state  that  is  the  fact,  I am  sure  it  >s 
correct. 

6262.  I am  only  speaking  from  instructions.  If  t*13- 
is  so,  it  is  an  agreement  for  tlirough  rates,  and,  there- 
fore, a reduction  of  rates  for  traffic  out  of  the  country 
— is  not  that  an  advantage  to  the  country? — No  doubt 
about  that.  The  reason  we  put  that  forward  was  35 
a possible  explanation  for' the  otherwise  unreasonable 
action  of  the  Great  Northern  Company ; if  they  have 
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no  other  explanation  for  it,  it  makes  their  conduct 
still  more  unreasonable. 

6263.  Now  with  regard  to  this  question  of  average  rates. 
The  comparison  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — 
Ireland,  6s.  10 d. — I think  Mr,  Sexton  fell  into  a slip 
of  the  tongue,  if  I may  say,  when  he  spoke  about  the 
average  cost  of  conveyance.  These  rates  are  not  the 
average  cost  of  conveyance,  but  merely  the  average 
rates — you  know  that? — So  I believe. 

6264.  And  at  the  time  he  said  he  had  got  that  from 
Mr.  Coyne’s  published  book? — Yes. 

6265.  I want  to  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Coyne  said  in 
the  edition  of  his  hook  of  1902.  “In  interpreting  the 
average  rates  charged  on  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch 
railways,  as  shown  by  the  published  tables,  it  must, 
of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distance  hauled  is 
not  taken  into  account ; unfortunately,  as  regards  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  ton  mileage  statistics 
are  not  available  ; if  they  were,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Irish  railways  compare  more  favourably  than 
they  appear  to  do  in  the  matter  of  rates  with  the  rail- 
ways of  Great  Britain.  The  published  tables  do  an 
injustice  to  the  Irish  railways  in  as  far  as,  and  to  the 
extent,  that  the  average  length  of  haulage  may  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  greater  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain.” 

Mr.  Sexton. — “ May  be  found.”  The  whole  question 
is  open  still. 

6266.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Do  you  know 


further  that  there  are  no  countries  in  the  world  that 
give  ton  mileage  except  America  and  India  ? — I do 
not. 

6267.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I believe  so ; I know  it 
is  not  given  in  Germany,  England  or  Scotland. 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  are  speaking  from  instructions. 
No  doubt  you  will  put  in  a witness  to  make  that 
interesting  statement. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I know  when  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh  and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  were  going 
into  the.  question,  it  was  urged  most  strongly  that 
ton  mileage  should  be  enforced  on  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  that  was  not  done  in  the  orders  of  1892. 

Witness. — Might  I mention  one  other  matter  before 
I go — a portion  of  the  evidence  I overlooked  in  con- 
nection with  that  morning  train — there  is  this 
additional  advantage,  that  any  person  between  Clones 
and  Enniskillen  cannot  get  to  Derry  before  12.55  in 
the  day,  and  cannot  get  to  Bundoran,  a distance  of 
thirty  miles,  before  two  o’clock  ; that  affects  all  the 
towns  between  Enniskillen  and  Bundoran,  and  Ennis- 
killen and  Derry. 

6268.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  not  a through  train, 
you  say? — No;  no  one  from  Enniskillen  back  to 
Clones  can  get  to  Derry  before  12.55,  or  to  Bundoran 
before  2 o’clock. 


Mr.  James  Cooper  examined  by  The  Chairmax. 


6269.  You,  also,  represent  the  Enniskillen  Urban 
Council? — Yes,  sir. 

6270.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Cooney — do  you  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  through  your  proof  in  connection  with 
a great  number  of  matters  he  has  dealt  with? — No, 
mine  is  different  .altogether ; it  is  more  on  the  rates 
coining  into  the  country  and  the  rates  of  produce 
raised  in  the  neighbourhood  going  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  very  extraordinary  high  local  rates  on  the 
goods  when  they  get  into  the  country. 

6271.  First  of  all  give  us  the  rate  of  bacon  from 
Liverpool  to  Enniskillen? — 14s.  2d.  to  15s.  ; 14s.  2d. 
will  apply  to  .Sligo,  and  15s.  to  the  Great  Northern. 

6272.  Take  flour  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen? — 
11s.  8 d.  by  Sligo,  and  12s.  by  the  Great  Northern. 

6273.  Goods  produced  in  Ireland  sent  to  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  butter? — Enniskillen  to  Liverpool, 
30s.  a ton  ; that  is  at  owner’s  risk. 

6274.  And  eggs  ? — 35s.  a ton,  and  40s.  at  company’s 
risk. 

6275.  Butter  to  Leeds  and  Bradford  ? — 47s.  ; eggs, 
50s.  and  company’s  risk ; 56s.  to  Leeds,  and  62s.  4d. 
to  Bradford  ; I think  'Bradford  is  rather  the  shorter 
journey. 

6276.  Eggs  from  Enniskillen  to  London? — We  send 
nothing  to  London  ; we  are  too  much  competed  against 
with  foreign  goods,  unfortunately ; the  foreigner  gets 
them  in  on  very  favourable  terms  and  gluts  the 
market. 

. 6277.  London  is  supplied  from  other  markets? — It 
B supplied  by  the  foreigner  largely. 

6278.  Dead  poultry  is  sent  from  Ireland  to  various 
places? — I suppose  Fermanagh  is  the  best  county 
m Ireland  for  raising  fine  turkeys,  and  the  month 
of  December  is  the  great  month  for  sending  them 
across  the  water,  but  the  rates  will  kill  out  the  whole 
business. 

6279.  Before  you  comment,  give  us  the  -rates? — To 
Manchester  67 s.  6 d.,  and  to  Northampton  100s.  a 

; Leicester,  90s.  ; Bradford  and  Leeds,  75s.  ; 
Nottingham  88s.  4 d.  ; those  are  extraordinary  rates 
when  the  weight  of  the  boxes  is  added,  and  the  rail- 
way paid  for  the  return  of  the  empties  it  will  take 
0v®r  £6  to  take  .a  ton  of  turkeys  to  Northampton. 

6280.  Have  you  sent  any? — I have,  indeed,  sent 

aoo  years  post  at  Christmas. 

tnm"  ‘^!ny  larSe  quantity  last  Christmas? — I sent 
o,WO,  twenty-five  tons. 

6282.  In  spite  of  these  high  rates? — I did  not  get 
orders  from  Northampton  or  towns  in  that  district 
0W}ng  to  the  unreasonable  rate. 

. ® ~3-  I suppose  you  sent  all  you  produced?— I had 

^ them  as  best  I could  over  the  different  towns, 

n?-|J>lneT  at  home  and  some  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
vn  ^°W  you  say  *^at  these  are  through  rates  ; 
you  say  the  local  rates  are  much  higher?— I say  the 


bacon  coming  into  the  country  is  charged  15s.  coming 
in ; then  when  we  send  it  to  Bundoran,  forty-four 
miles  down  the  line — it  is  not  thirty  miles  by  road — 
it  is  13s.  6 d.  a ton ; that  is  within  Is.  6 d.  a ton  as 
high  as  from  Liverpool  to  Enniskillen. 

6285.  To  Ballysliannon  ? — That  is  a station  three 
miles  nearer;  it  is  12s.  9 d.  ; Belleek,  12s. 

6286.  Pettigo? — It  is  only  15|  miles  by  the  road 
from  Enniskillen — the  railway  mileage  is  23*,  9s. 
Irvinestown,  Ilf,  7s.  per  ton ; Ballinamallard,  5 
miles,  5s.  9d.  ; that  is  over  Is.  a mile  for  each  ton. 

6287.  Do  those  rates  include  collection  and  delivery? 
— I think  they  do  not ; we  carted  it  nearly  all  our- 
selves ; we  get  cartage  on  some  goods  ; I think  we  get 
none  on  bacon. 

6288.  Don’t  you  see  that  makes  all  the  difference ; 
how  are  they  dealt  with  at  the  other  end? — I think 
if  they  are  sent  carriage  paid  they  are  delivered  free, 
but  if  they  are  not  they  make  the  party  at  the  other 
end  pay. 

6289.  Then  that  proves  that  .this  rate  includes  col- 
lection and  delivery  ? — The  railway  company  pays 
nothing  for  collection  at  any  station  in  this  district 
except  Enniskillen,  and  here  only  on  butter  and  eggs. 
My  firm  deliver  large  quantities  of  butter  and  eggs 
at  Lisnaskea,  Irvinestown,  and  Pettigo,  for  shipment. 
We  hire  a horse  and  cart  on  market  days  to  deliver 
the  goods ; have  been  doing  so  for  forty  years.  We 
never  get  a penny  from  the  company,  although 
rates  are  highest  from  out  stations  than  from  Ennis- 
killen. 

6290.  Don’t  you  claim  cartage  ? — We  do  on  eggs  and 
butter  and  some  other  things.  I am  not  sure  that  we 
get  cartage  on  bacon,  and  the  most  of  these  lots  will 
not  probably  reach  a ton,  but  this  is  the  tonnage 
rate.  It  is  distributed  to  the  smaller  towns  and  small 
shopkeepers  when  it  comes  to  Enniskillen. 

6291.  You  cart  bacon? — To  and  from  the  station. 

6292.  And  then  you  make  a claim  on  the  railway 
company  for  cartage  allowance? — They  have  paid  me 
cartage  on  certain  goods,  butter  and  eggs,  and  some 
few  things. 

6293.  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  on  bacon  ? — I would  not 
be  positive,  but  I think  I don’t  get  it  on  bacon,  and  I 
know  a good  deal  of  this  bacon  will  remain  at  the 
railway  station ; it  is  never  carried  out  at  all ; -it  is 
sent  away  to  some  other  station  to  a buyer;  once  it 
comes  from  Liverpool  it  may  be  lying  there,  and  then 
is  sent  off  in  boxes  of  five  or  six  cwt.  This  con- 
cession to  the  foreigner  I hold  of  a cheap  rate  into 
Enniskillen  is  fleeced  off  us  when  it  comes  to  Ennis- 
killen by  the  extraordinary  high  local  charges.  The 
railway  pull  up  the  loss  in  carrying  it  cheap  from 
Liverpool  by  charging  us  a high  rate  in  distributing 
it. 

6294.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  allow  a low  rate  from 
Liverpool,  but  then  they  put  it  on  to  you  by  a high 
rate  for  inland  traffic? — Yes. 
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6295.  Chairman. — Do  you  buy  from  England? — 
Yes,  and  America. 

6296.  Then  you  do  import  American  bacon  to  En- 
niskillen and  then  distribute  it? — Yes. 

6297.  Do  you  want  the  rate  raised? — No;  I say 
that  rate  is  right ; the  rate  coming  into  the 
country  is  reasonable,  but  my  complaint  is  that  the 
local  rate  is  far  too  high. 

6298.  Lord  Firrie. — You  ought  to  send  the  Ameri- 
can bacon  back  to  England  ? — Then  they  would  charge 
me  more  for  it,  sending  it  back. 

6299.  Chairman. — For  these  short  distances  you 
don’t  suppose  any  railway  company  can  carry  at  the 
same  rate  per  mile  for  a short  distance  as  they  can  for 
a long  distance  ?— No,  but  I would  not  expect  they 
would  charge  as  much  for  a little  bit  from  Ennis- 
killen as  they  do  from  Liverpool. 

6300.  The  probability  is  the  rate  from  Liverpool  is 
in  5 or  6-ton  lots  ? — It  may  be  more  than  that,  but  it 
does  not  matter  how  much  we  send  ; this  is  the  rate 
between  the  stations. 

6301.  Do  you  ever  send  five  tons  from  Enniskillen 
to  Pettigo? — No. 

6302.  Or  to  Belleek  ? — No ; if  it  is  coming  from 
Liverpool  it  is  five  or  ten  toils. 

6303.  Therefore  the  rate  must  be  lower? — So  it  is 
a long  amount  lower ; five  or  six  times  lower. 

6304.  But  these  rates  from  Enniskillen  to  the  sta- 
tions you  name  appear  excessive? — That  is  my  com- 
plaint. 

6305.  But  if  they  include  collection  and  delivery 
they  appear  to  me  very  low  ? — There  is  no  collection 
and  delivery ; people  come  and  take  it  away. 

6306.  About  the  Ulster  Canal  ? — The  Ulster  Canal 
is  a great  boon  to  the  people  of  Clones.  I have  just  a 
note  in  my  possession  from  a man  who  furnishes  me 
with  the  fact  that  glass  bottles  are  carried  by  the 
canal  for  10s.  a ton  to  Clones,  and  they  are  30s.  9 d. 
to  Enniskillen  from  Belfast.  Clones  rates  on  bacon 
from  Belfast,  8s.  6 d. ; meal  and  flour,  7s.  ; Ennis- 
killen, 16s.  8 d.  and  10s. 

6307.  By  railway  ? — Yes  ; the  canal  unfortunately 
cannot  get  further  than  Clones. 

6308.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  owners’  risk 
rate  ? — I say  that  the  owners’  risk  rate  is  far  too 
high,  and  the  company’s  risk  rate  is  prohibitive  alto- 
gether. Take  a ton  of  eggs  from  Enniskillen  to 
Bradford  at  company’s  risk,  62s.  6 d.  ; if  you  make 
nine  parts  of  a ton  the  carrier  will  have  one  part  for 
carrying  and  you  have  your  empties  back  and  have 
to  pay  for  them,  and  the  same  holds  good  for  fowl  to 
Northampton.  If  you  send  a ton  of  turkeys,  when 
you  pay  for  the  boxes  going  and  coming  back  it  takes 
over  one-ninth  of  the  whole  to  pay  the  carriers. 

6309.  Lord  Firrie. — What  is  the  ^difference  between 
owner’s  and  company’s  rates? — It  is  the  one  rate  in 
the  100s. 

6310.  How  do  you  send  all  your  eggs?— I send 
mostly  at  owner’s  risk.  I could  not.  send  them  at 
company’s  risk;  the  competition  is  so  keen  that  it 
takes  us  to  use  the  utmost  economy  possible  to  live  at 
all. 

6511.  Chairman.— -I  don’t  see  that  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  anything  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  carriage  ? — It  takes  so  much. 

6312.  Supposing  a ton  of  gravel  was  going  from 
Enniskillen  to  one  of  those  places  what  would  it  cost  ? 
— I don’t  suppose  it  would  be  profitable  to  ship  gravel. 

6313.  What  would  it  cost  ? — I cannot  say.  at  all. 


6314.  Is.  6cZ.  ? — I don’t  know. 

6315.  A ton  of  manure  ? — It  is  not  the  percentage  ; 
it  is  the  goods  actually  that  you  send  away ; it  will 
take  so  much  of  them  to  pay  the  rates.  Supposing 
you  send  away  a ton  of  eggs,  150  hundreds  of  eggs  at 
15ibs  to  the  hundred,  will  be  = l ton.  These  packed  in 
25  cases  of  600  each,  the  railway  company  will  charge 
as  1 ton  6 cwts.  2 qrs.  5 lbs.  Send  these  to  Bradford 
at  company’s  risk  rate,  62s.  6d.  =£4  3s.  4 d.  Empties 
returning,  8s.  8 d.  Total,  £4  12s.  Qd.  for  transporting, 
or  fully  one-ninth  of  the  whole,  putting  the  price  at 
5s.  6 d.  per  hundred,  which  you  cannot  pay  in  plenti- 
ful seasons.  A country  under  such  an  oppressive  load 
is  burdened  down.  We  have  a fine  country  in  Fer- 
managh, good  for  raising  cattle  and  fowl,  and  good  for 
hogs  and  all  those  things,  but  if  we  are  burdened  down 
it  discourages  them.  The  farmers  have  nearly  all 
engagements  made  for  seventy-nine  years  to  come  to 
pay  up  for  their  land,  and  if  the  country  is  not  opened 
up  and  they  get  some  encouragement  how  are  they  to 
live. 


6316.  You  don’t  suggest  that  a railway  company 
should  carry  for  nothing  ? — I protest  that  the  railway 
company  should  not  carry  from  Belfast  , to  Collooney 
and  Ballyshannon,  fifty  miles  past  us,  cheaper  than 
to  Enniskillen. 

6317.  Is  there  water  carriage  there  ? — There  is  no 
water  carriage  to  Collooney,  and  Ballyshannon  is 
only  the  name  of  a port.  Clones  gets  it  a good  deal 
cheaper.  How  can  Enniskillen  merchants  live  when 
on  the  one  side  there  are  considerable  concessions  be- 
low what  is  charged  to  us  and  on  the  other  side  there 
is  the  same. 

6318.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  owner’s  risk  rate  and  the  company’s  risk 
rate  ? — There  should  be  no  owner’s  risk  rate.  The 
company  should  be  accountable  for  the  goods  when 
they  get  them  to  deliver  them . properly.  They  are  not 
cared  when  they  are  at  owner’s  risk  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  thrown  about,  and  heavy  weights  often 
thrown  on  top  of  them  and  they  are  smashed,  and 
v.hen  they  get  to  the  other  side  customers  will  write 
there  are  so  many  layers  in  pancakes  owing  to  heavy 
weights  being  thrown  on  top  of  them  in  transit. 
Another  customer  writes—"  eggs  arrived  in  bad  con- 
dition, lids  off,  a few  ends  knocked  out  of  others,  so 
many  hundred  broken.” 

6319.  But  the  people  who  deal  with  these  things 
don’t  know  whether  they  are  carried  at  owner’s  risk 
ov  company’s  risk  ? — They  all  know.  Sender  writes  a 
consignment  note,  on  which  he  marks,  weight,  carriage 
paid  or  charges  forward,  and  iE  at  company’s  risk, 
is  fully  stated.  This  document  is  handed  to  the  Head 
Porter  before  he  takes  charge  of  the  goods ; then  the 
booking  clerks  make  out  their  invoice,  which  is  sent 
with,  the  guard  of  the  train  conveying  the  goods  and 
handed  to  the  next  company  on  the  same  conditions, 
and  so  on  until  the  goods  are  delivered  to  buyer. 

6320.  Who  gets  the  consignment  note? — The  fore- 
man porter,  and  he  sees  that  they  are  at  the  com- 
pany’s risk,  and  he  takes  them  into  the  office  and 
makes  out  a bill  which  carries  them  carefully  from  one 
place  to  another  until  they  are  delivered  at  the  other 
side. 

6321.  The  intermediate  people  don’t  know?— They 
all  know ; there  is  a railway  bill  sent  with  it,  and 
this  is  marked  on  the  bill. 

6322.  The  invoice  you  mean  ? — Some  of  them  call  it 
a way-bill ; they  know  where  the  goods  are  going,  and 
put  marks  on  it. 

6323.  Lord  Firrie. — Is  it  nailed  on  the  box  very 
often  ?— No  ; this  is  a note  sent,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  sender,  and  the  railway  company’s  clerks  take  it 
down  on  their  books  and  the  way-bill  they  send  with 
the  goods.  The  guard  carries  all  the  bills  as  far  as  I 
know. 

6324.  Chairman. — Where  do  all  your  goods  go 
through? — Some  through  Belfast,  and  some  by  other 
routes — Heysham,  Fleetwood,  and  the  Belfast  Steam- 
packet  Company  ; very  little  by  Greenore  ; and  by  the 
Dundalk  Steamship  Company  ; none  via  Dublin  ex- 
cept when  the  railway  management  (the  Great  North- 
ern), in  my  opinion,  try  to  make  terms  harder,  then 
I send  by  the  Sligo  line  via  Dublin.  The  egg  trade 
is  a very  big  business ; eggs  are  as  easy'  carried  as 
American  bacon. 

6325.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Crumley’s  evidence  ?— No, 
I was  not  here.  I read  some  of  it ; not  much. 

6326.  I suppose  you  will  agree  with  him  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion on  all  trains  ?■ — I agree.  Some  of  the  station- 
masters  that  I have  been  speaking  to  say  that  they 
have  witnessed  people  suffering  very  severely  on  that 
account ; that  it  was  cruelty. 

6327.  The  rate  on  bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen you  say  is  15s.  per  ton  ? — Yes,  now. 

6328.  What  was  it  before  ?• — From  22s.  6 d.  to  25s.  in 
former  days. 

6329.  When  did  you  get  the  reduction  ?— When  the 
Sligo  railway  opened.  If  the  port  of  Sligo  was  on 
the  right  side  of  Ireland  for  sending  out  Irish  bacon, 
then  it  would  be  cara-ied  out  as  at  the  rate 
inward.  Then  we  began  to  send  Irish  bacon 
to  Liverpool  at  the  same  rate,  but  .they  are 
so  fertile  in  their  minds  that  they  discovered  one 
was  in  cloth  and  the  other  in  boxes,  and  they  made  a 
different  rate  for  the  Irish  and  American,  although 
the  bacon  in  the  cloth  is  the  handiest  and  the  tidiest 
and  the  easiest  to  handle. 

6330.  That  is  not  the  point  of  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — It  was  their  point  to  charge  a big  price  for  it- 

6331.  I suppose  these  packages' are  flitches  of  bacon. 
— The  Irish  bacon  is  generally  put  in  what  is  called 
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rolls ; it  is  washed  and  hung  up  and  dried,  and  each 
side  tidily  rolled  up  and  bound  up  with  a cord,  that 
is,  10,  12,  14  or  16  sides  when  rolled  make  a bale  of 

4 cwt.,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  flitches,  they 
are  put  up  tidy  in  cloth  and  well  bound  up  with 
ropes,  and  sent  away  in  this  style  from  Ireland. 

6332.  Supposing  that  a 4 cwt.  bale  is  put  into  the 
bottom  of  a truck,  would  it  improve  it  if  somebody 
put  a ton  of  something  on  top  of  it? — No,  it  would 
not,  but  they  could  build  plenty  of  other  bales  on 
top. 

6333.  Supposing  they  put  a ton  weight  of  something 
on  it? — That  is  what  they  do  with  eggs  sometimes. 

6334.  Would  a ton  weight  placed  on  this  4 cwt.  of 
bacon  improve  it? — I don’t  see  how  they  could  put  a 
ton  weight  on  it. 

6335.  Well  half  a ton  ? — It  would  stand  a good  deal 
of  crushing.  It  is  dried  and  hard  and  very  firm.  I 
don’t  suppose  it  would  improve  it. 

6336.  Then  don’t  you  think  the  railway  company 
are  justified  in  charging  more  for  bales,  seeing  they 
can  load  twice  the  quantity  when  it  is  in  boxes? — I 
don’t  think  they  can  load  as  much  bacon.  They  can 
load  as  heavy  a load,  but  boxes  are  very  unhandy. 

5 cwt.  is  very  hard  to  handle. 

6337.  A 5-cwt.  box  is  easier  to  handle  than  the  4- 
cwt.  bale? — Not  so  handy.  Don’t  you  think  they 
should  carry  our  produce  out  of  Ireland  as  cheap  as 
they  bring  the  foreign  produce  into  it  ? — They  should 
if  the  conditions  are  the  same. 

6338.  All  the  American  bacon  comes  in  boxes? — It 
does  to  Liverpool  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

6339.  And  the  railway  companies  can  get  full  truck 
'loads  and  full  weights  ? — They  get  more  over- weight  to 
carry  in  boxes  than  in  bales,  for  the  bale  is  a sure 
four  cwt.  and  no  more. 

6340.  They  are  entitled  to  charge  less  per  ton  for  the 
better  load,  and  they  do? — They  do,  simply  because 
there  is  some  little  opposition  in  that  line.  Irish 
bacon  being  more  finished  than  American,  requires 
earlier  delivery  there.  Sligo  is  not  a competitor, 
otherwise  we  would  not  have  to  pay  7s.  6 d.  more  per 
ton  in  sending  it  out  than  bringing  in  American. 

Colonel  Flews. — The  rate  for  boxes  out  is  the  same 
as  the  inward  rate. 

6340a.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  witness  suggests  that  if 
the  Sligo  opposition  applied  to  outward  as  well  as  to 
inward  tx-ade  the  rate  might  be  more  moderate. 

Colonel  Flews. — They  might,  but  the  sea-people  have 
been,  in  competition  and  are  carrying  it  for  little  or 
nothing. 

(Witness). — They  are  getting  quite  enough  for  it; 
the  railway  is  paying  6|  per  cent.,  and  inflicting  injury 
on  the  country ; I don’t  think  that  is  fair  play. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

6341.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  with  6|  per 
cent,  in  your  business? — The  shareholders  have  only 
to  look  on.  No  exertion  op  their  part. 


6342.  The  main  point  of  your  whole  evidence  is  you  jan  4)  1997, 
want  the  railway  companies  to  be  the  same  as  ordinary  — 
carriers,  responsible  for  what  they  undertake  to  do  ? — Mr,  James 

I want  them  to  give  Enniskillen  the  same  fair-play  Cooper, 
a?  they,  gi.e  other  places.  SKES* 

6343.  I take  it,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  your  evi-  Gillen  Urban 

dence,  that  you  want  the  railway  companies  through-  Council, 
out  all  Ireland ? — I am  only  dealing  with  our  c wn 

town.  This  company  charges  too  cheap  at  competing 
points,  and  charges  too  dear  at  other  points. 

6344.  I thought  you  wanted  the  railway  companies 
to  carry,  at  company’s  risk,  at  the  ordinary  rates? — I 
think  all  goods  ought  to  be  carried  at  the  risk  of  the 
railway  company.  Enniskillen  station  is  altogether 
undermanned,  the  men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  goods 
store,  are  off  doing  platform  duty.  Our  carters  have 
to  wait  there  for  hours,  then  they  will  be  forced  to 
sign  for  their  loads  before  they'  can  be  inspected. 

Anything  discovered  wrong  and  a claim  made,  the  rail- 
way company  will  write — “Signed  for  in  good  con- 
dition.” On  one  occasion  my  man  brought  home  a 
case  that  had  been  broken  into  and  pilfered ; we  put 
in  a claim,  and  in  a few  days  the  Company  wrote 
a letter  that  these  goods  were  given  to  such  a man 
and  signed  for  as  in  good  condition,  and  they  would 
not  pay  the  claim. 

6345.  I take  it  that  you  want  to  impress  on  the 
Commission  that  the  outlying  railways,  the  small  ones 
on  the  other  side  of  Enniskillen  that  have  very  little 
traffic  should  charge  no  more  than  is  charged  on  the 
main  line  from  Enniskillen  to  Belfast  ? — What  line  do 
you  refer  to  on  which  there  is  very  little  traffic? 

6346.  The  line  from  Clones  to  Enniskillen  and  Ennis- 
killen to  Leitrim  ? — The  traffic  is  very  much  improved 
on  those  lines ; there  has  been  a good  traffic  all  over ; 
you  would  be  surprised,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
population,  where  the  traffic  all  comes  from. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

6347.  You  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent railway  arrangements? — We  have  a right  to  be. 

6348.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  better  satisfied  if  The  working 
all  the  railways  were  worked  as  one  system,  not  for  *he  Irish 
private  profit,  but  for  the  public  interest  ?— If  the  Gov-  Ka,Iways  as 
eminent  were  as  successful  with  the  railways  as  they 

were  with  the  telegraphs  it  would  be  a great  blessing  interests1 
to  the  country.  The  telegraphs  wc-re  reduced  a half,  advocated, 
and  their  trade  has  increased  ten -fold. 

6349-50.  The  application  of  that  to  the  railway  ques- 
tion is  that  a judicious  reduction  of  rates  would  lead 
to  an  increase  of  profit? — Selfishness  always  defeats 
its  own  object,  and  does  it  nowhere  more  than  here. 

6351.  Especially  when  it  is  in  too  great  a hurry  ? — 


The  Commission  adjourned  till  next  morning. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  Stokes,  j.p.,  Limerick,  examined  bv  the  Chairman. 


6352.  You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Lime- 
rick?— I am,  sir. 

6353.  And  also  a member  of  the  Limerick  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Limerick  Harbour  Board,  and  a 
member  of  the  Limerick  Borough  Council? — Yes. 

6354.  You  appear  before  us  as  representing  'the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — As  representing  the  Limerick 
Harbour  Board. 

6355.  Is  there  any  particular  trade  that  you  repre- 
sent ? — The  butter  trade  principally. 

6356.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  butter  trade,  can 
you  tell  us,  in  a few  words,  the  counties  in  Ireland 
from  which  butter  is  produced  and  exported  ? — I am 
connected  with  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  Tip- 
perary, Clare,  and  Kerry. 

6357.  That  is  five  counties? — Yes. 

6358.  Then  have  you  any  connection  with  that  large 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of  England? — I am 

' their  general  manager  at  Limerick. 

6359.  How  many  creameries  do  you  practically  con- 
trol?— I have  the  control,  personally,  of  about  fifty — 
fifty-four,  actually — in  the  different  counties  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

6360.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  in  weight  or  in  money 
the  value  of  the  butter  sent  out  from  the  Limerick 
depot? — From  the  Limerick  depot  our  shipments  this 
year  would  be  someth  inq  over  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds — from  Limerick  alone. 

6361.  From  Limerick  alone? — From  Limerick  alone. 

6362.  Lord  Pirrie. — Weight  or  money  ? — Money. 

6363.  Chairman.  — £300,000  sterling  ? — £300,000 
sterling. 

6364.  You  have  other  depots  at  other  places? — We 
have,  at  Cork,  Tralee,  and  Armagh. 

6365.  What  do  you  export  from  there  ? — Butter  from 
Cork ; butter,  bacon,  and  eggs  from  Tralee,  and  butter 
and  eggs  from  Armagh. 

6366.  Then  have  you  any  particular  depot  for  the 
purchase  of  these  commodities  from  small  farmers? — 
Yes;  at  each  of  those  different  centres  we  purchase 
butteT  from  the  creameries  or  from  the  farmers  as  the 
case  may  be. 

6367.  And  then  they  are  sent  to  the  depots? — They 
are  sent  to  the  depots  and  shipped  from  the  depots. 

6368.  Shipped  from  the  depots  ? — Yes. 

6369.  The  Society  that  you  represent,  then,  have 
branches  all  over  the  country  ? — They  have,  practically. 
You  see  the  creameries  that  we  have  really  cover  the 
whole  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  connection  with 
Cork  there  are  also  some  creameries  under  the  control 
of  the  manager  of  the  Cork  depot,  and  in  connection 
with  Tralee  some  under  the  control  of  the  manager  of 
the  Tralee  Depot  And  then,  with  regard  to  Armagh, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  personally  with  the  work  in 
Armagh,  but  we  buy  a large  quantity  of  butter  at 
Armagh  from  the  creameries  in  the  district. 

637CL  What  are  the  principal  companies  that  you  have 
to  deal  with  in  connection  with  this  traffic  ? — The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  and  the  Midland  in  Limerick 
and  Cork  and  Tralee,  and  the  Great  Northern  in 
Armagh. 

6371.  Then  do  you  send  any  away  by  water  ? — Yes  ; 
we  utilise  the  weekly  sailings  of  the  Clyde  Shipping 
Company  from  Limerick  to  Glasgow  for  the  trade  of 
our  different  societies  that  are  about  Glasgow,  and  also 
for  the  trade  of  some  of  our  societies  that  we  supply  in 
the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  district. 


6372.  That  is,  the  steamers  of  the  Clyde  Shipping 
Company? — The  Clyde  Shipping  Company. 

6373.  Where  do  they  run  from? — From  Waterford 
and  from  Limerick.  There  are  direct  sailings  once 
every  week  from  Limerick  to  Glasgow. 

6374.  And  in  addition  to  using  the  railways  you  send 
traffic  in  that  way  by  direct  steamer? — By  direct 
steamer  from  Limerick  to  Glasgow. 

6375.  Now,  do  you  da  any  business  from  Limerick 
with  the  North  Eastern  Railway? — Yes,  sir. 

6376.  Have  you  through  rates  there? — We  have  not. 

6377.  You  have  no  through  rates  with  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway? — We  cannot  get  them. 

6378.  The  North-Eastern  Railway  of  England?— 
That  is  what  I mean. 

6379.  You  cannot  get  them? — No. 

6380.  Well,  I think  I know  the  reason  why.  They 
are  not  members  of  the  Irish  Traffic  Conference,  I 
think.  Who  can  tell  me?  Mr.  Tatlow,  are  the  North- 
Eastern  Company  members  of  the  Irish  Traffic  Con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I do  not  think  they  are,  Sir  diaries. 
They  are  reluctant  enough  to  give  through  rates.  They 
have  refused  through  rates  to  my  company  over  and 
over  again. 

Witness. — I may  say,  sir,  that  we  have  made  eveiy 
effort,  and  I think  we  have  got  the  assistance  of  nearly 
all  the  railway  companies  in  Ireland,  to  try  to  get 
through  rates  beyond  Leeds,  and  we  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them,  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  and  the  steamship  company  have  tried  to 
help  us,  and  we  have  always  been  blocked  when  once 
we  get  as  far  as  Leeds.  We  cannot  get  the  through 
rates. 

6380a.  That  is,  to  Leeds  by  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  and  the  North-Western  ? — Either  of  these. 

6381.  But  further  north,  by  the  NoiithiEa/stera 
Railway  Company,  no  through  rates? — No  through 
rates. 

6381a.  Chairman. — I was  under  the  impression 
that  the  North-Eastern  Railway  were  not  members 
of  that  Conference. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  so,  too  ; and  I 
have  sent  to  get  the  list  of  names  ; but  I say  they  arc 
very  reluctant  to  give  through  rates. 

6382.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  the  North-East- 
ern are  members  of  the  Irosh  Railway  Clearing 
House  ; and  that  is,  I think,  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  through  rates.  If  I am  wrong,  I wish  some  of 
the  railway  companies  would  kindly  put  us  right  at 
once. 

Col.  Plows. — We  have  seen  the  list,  and  they  are 
members  of  the  Conference. 

6382a.  Chairman. — But  of  the  Clearing  House? 

Col.  Plews. — As  a matter  df  fact,  they  have  refused 
to  give  through  rates  to  interior  stations  in  Ireland. 
They  make  rates  with  the  ports,  but  not  with  the 
interior  stations. 

6383.  Chairman. — But  as  to  the  ports  the  division 
is  in  the  English  Clearing  House? 

Col.  Plews. — Yes. 

6383a.  Chairman. — That  makes  the  distinction.^ 
(To  Witness). — Now  what  are  the  railways  on  the 
other  side  that  you  principally  deal  with  ?— Tiie 
London  and  North JWestem,  the  Great  Western,  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

6384.  I see  you  have  got  here  some  grievances,  h*0 
most  of  the  witnesses,  but  will  you  tell  us  shortly 
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-what  is  your  particular  grievance  with  reference  to  your 
particular  traffic? — Well,  the  principal  grievance  that 
I have  in  my  own  particular  traffic  is  that  when  any 
•special  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  railways  in 
our  district,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  big  fairs  or  any 
exceptional  traffic,  we  do  not  find  the  accommodation 
-sufficient,  or  the  wagons  supplied  suitable  for  the 
trade  of  the  district. 

6385.  But  that  is  exceptional? — Yes,  that  is  ex- 
ceptional. 

6386.  And  it  is  caused  by  pressure  in  other  direc- 
tions?— Yes. 

6387.  Is  not  that  the  case  with  all  public  depart- 
ments? Tate  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  at  Christmas. 
Do  yotu  have  your  letters  delivered  with  the  same  re- 
gularity at  Christmas  as  at  other  times? — Not  quite 
with-  the  same  regularity.  But  when  a railway  com- 
pany is  always  certain  of  getting  a certain  amount  of 
traffic  they  should  cater  for  that  traffic,  even  under 
pressure. 

6388.  And  do  you  think  they  would  be  justified!  in 
•having  rolling  stock  always  available  to  meet  the 
: greatest  demand  they  can  have  on  any  one  particular 
day? — When  they  know  that  on  this  particular  day  a 
certain  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  I 
think  they  should  provide  the  rolling  stock  beforehand 
to  meet  that  pressure. 

6389.  But  if  tjiey  have  not  got  it? — They  should  have 
it. 

6390.  You  think  they  should  have  the  maximum 
amount  of  stock  for  the  maximum  amount  of  traffic, 
.although  that  maximum  amount  of  traffic  on  most  of 
-the  railways  of  Ireland  only  occurs  four  or  five  times 
a year.  That  is  one  of  the  grievances,  that  they  do 
not  provide  for  that? — At  certain  times  of  the  year  it 
is  difficult,  in  exceptional  circumstances,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  rolling  stock  is  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments. 

6391.  I am  afraid  you  will  find  that  in  every  country 
in  the  world? — Perhaps  sot. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Sir  'Charles,  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany is  a member,  of  the  Irish  Clearing  House,  and 
is  also  a member  of  the  Traffic  Conference,  the  Irish 
and  English  Traffic  Conference ; but  it  is  a fact,,  as 
Mr.  Plews  has  mentioned,  that  they  do  not  grant 
through  rates  to  any  interior  place  in  Ireland,  but 
• do  to  the  ports.  We  have  got  the  lists  here.  Hie 
name  is  upon  both  those  lists. 

6301a.  Chairman. — I am  ipuch  obliged,  Mr. 
Browne.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  power  to  com- 
pel them  to  make  through  rates. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Except  through  the' 
Railway  Commission.  They  would  have  power  to 
•enforce  through  rates  in  certain  cases.  If.  an  Irish 
railway  company  or  an  English  railway  company 
-owned  steamboats-  between  England  and  Ireland, 
then  the  Railway  Commissioners  have  full  jurisdic- 
tion ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traffic  is  carried 
-on  by  independent,  boats,  the  Railway  Commissioners 
would  have  no  jurisdiction. 

6392.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  the  North-Eastern  give 
through  rates  into  Ireland?. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Only  to  the  ports. 

6392a.  Chairman. — Mr.  Balfour  Browne  is  right. 
My  impression  was.  wrong.  .(To  witness). — Now  re- 
verting back  to  that  question,  have  you  ever  communi- 
cated with  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject.? — No, 
•sir,  I have  not. 

6393..  You  are  aware  that  you  could  communicate? 
— I ..in  quite  well  aware  of  that. 

6394.  But.  you  have  not  done  so? — No,  I have  not 
•done  so. 

6395.  And  of  course  you  have  never  commenced 
any  action  before  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? — No, 
I have  not.  I may  state,  sir,  with  regard  to  the 
question  put  to  me  as  to  the  dislocation  of  traffic  at 
special  seasons,  that  it  is  principally  in  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  goods  to  outside  stations,  small 
parcels  and  things  of  that  sort,  at  these  particular 

/times,  that  we  have  most  reason  to  complain. 

6396.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — From  Limerick? — From.  Lim- 
erick. 

6397.  Chairman. — Yes,  but  you  very  fairly  say  it  is 
exceptional? — Oh,  T do  say  that. 

6398.  I see  you  mention  something  about  a traveller 
of  a large  trader  being  refused  orders  ? — Yes.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  irregularity  of  traffic  and  this 

. .dislocation  of  traffic,  and  I know  that  some  travellers 
going  round  to  some  of  the  principal  houses  in  Limer- 
uok  have  been  actually  refused  orders  in  consequence 


of  the  delay  that  has  occurred,  and  they  say  that  they 
would  sooner  place  their  orders  at  Dublin  than  have 
them  sent  direct  from  Limerick  in  consequence  of 
the  delays  that  have  arisen. 

6399.  Still  the  traffic  would  be  in  Ireland? — It 
would  be  in  Ireland. 

6400.  Mr.  Sexton.—  Or  even  at  Liverpool? — Yes. 
In  that  case  it  would  not. 

6401  And  Ireland  would  lose  the  trade  then  ? — Yes, 
Ireland  would  lose  the  trade.  Instead  of  giving  the 
orders  to  those  travellers  the  traders  have  given  .them 
tc  Dublin  and  in  some  cases  even  to  Liverpool. 

6402.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  that  is  done  to  any  large  extent  1—1  have  not.  I 
know  it  is  done,  but  I do  not  think  that  it  is  done  to 
any  large  extent. 

6403.  Then  again  it  is  a little  exceptional  ?— -It  is. 

6404.  Then  I think  you  have  had  complaints,  or 
have  heard  complaints  with  reference  to  the  carriage 
of  parcels  and  luggage? — Yes,  that  is  a complaint 
that  is  made,  and  I have  personally  some  experience 
of  it.  I do  not  think  that  there  are  sufficient  porters 
at  the  different  stations  to  cope  with  the  requirements 
of  all  the  passenger  traffic.  I think  there  has  been  an 
effort  made  to  cut  down  expenses,  perhaps,  too  low, 
and  on  that  account  to  reduce  the  number  of  hands 
at  the  different  stations,  and  I know  the  travelling 
public  have  suffered  occasionally  from,  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  porters. 

6405.  May  I suggest  again  that  those  complaints 
are  not  of  a serious  character  ? — I do  not  say  that  they 
are  of  a serious  character,  but  they  are  of  such  a 
character  that  they  do  not  tend  to  prevent  railway 
travelling  from  being  unpleasant  at  times. 

6406.  It  is  not  chronic  ? — No. 

6407.  Well,  as  to  all  these  little  complaints,  I sup- 
pose oommunications  would  be  made  to  the  railway 
companies  upon  them  ? — They  have  been  made. 

6408.  And  do  you  not  find  the  railway  companies 

ready  either  to  give  a satisfactory  explanation  or  to 
•remedy  the  complaint  ? — That  is  really  the  unfortu- 
nate thing  in  my  business,  that  where  I.  make  com- 
plaints they  seem  to  be  deferred  from  time  to  time 
and  the  .answers  that  I usually  get — I suppose  they 
are  printed  and  .stereotyped  answers — are:  “Your 

letter  has  been  received  and  the  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration,” and  unless  we  keep  pressing  for  a reply 
to  them  we  really  cannot  get  it.  Now,  in  a case  that 
I have  had  quite  recently  in  connection  with  a large 
shipment  of  goods  in  the  Christmas  week,  or  the  week 
before  'Christmas,  there  was  one  case  short  delivered 
to  one  of  our  customers,  and  we  went  to  the  railway 
and  tried  to  get  all  the  information  we  possibly  could 
from  the  local  representatives  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western.  Railway,  and  after  three  or  four  days, 
and  after  wiring,  thev  then  told  me  that  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  Superintendent  at 
Dublin,  and  they,  could,  not  give  me  any  further  in- 
formtaion,  as  it  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  and 
would  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  Superintendent. 

6409.  Does  that  of  ten  occur  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the 
way.  We  have  complaints  about  irregular  delivery, 
and  about  irregularity  of  charges,  and  one.  thing  and 
another,  and  we  very  rarely  can  get  an  answer  within 
a reasonable  time. 

6410.  There,  again-,  am  I right  in  suggesting  that 
that  is  quite  exceptional? — No  ; I do  not  think  it  is 
quite  exceptional.  I say  that  I have  given  an  in- 
stance from  my  personal  experience  and  that  one  of 
the  great  complaints  is  that  when  these  irregularities 
do  occur  it  takes  a long,  long  time  before  we  can  get 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

6411.  Yes,  but  I was  referring  to  tlie.ioss  of  this  par- 
ticular package  ? — Yes,  of  course,  that  is  exceptional. 

6412.  That  might  occur  on  any  railway.? — Qh>  yes. 
certainly.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
the  company  in  dealing  with,  this  that  I personally 
think  it  worth  bringing  before  you. 

6413.  Too  much  red  tape  you  think? — It  looks  very 
like.  that. 

6413a.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to 
through  rates? — Well,  I say  that  we  are  not  able  to 
get  through  rates  to  different  parts.  One  place  I have 
already  alluded  to — Newcastle-on-Tyne.  That  has 

seriously  interfered  with  our  trade,  and  we  could  do 
a very  much  larger  trade  in  the  North  of  England  .if 
we  could  get  through  nates.  Personally  I,  and  I 
think  the  societies  I represent,  think  that  wherever 
there  is  any  amount  of  traffic  going  from  Ireland  to 
England  that  would  warrant  through  nates  there 
should  be  through  rates,  and  those  through  rates  should 
be  equal  to  or  less  than  combined  locals. 


Jan.  5,  1907. 

Mr.  WL. 
Stokes,  J.r., 
representing 
the  Limerick 
Harbour 
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Mr.  W.  L. 
Stokes,  j.p., 
representing 
the  Limerick 
Harbour 


Local  and 
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6414  By  the  by,  have  you  represented  the  want  of 
through  rates  to  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  in 
Manchester  ?— Oh,  yes. 

6415.  Well,  I should  have  thought  that  that  organi- 
zation was  powerful  enough  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  North-Eastern  ? — They  brought  all  the  pressure 
they  possibly  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  railway  them- 
selves with  the  same  result  that  the  pressure  from  this 
side  has  had. 

6416.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  answer  the 
North-Eastern  gave  ?— Well,  the  position  they  take,  I 
think,  is  that  they  really  have  a monopoly  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  that  they  do  not  care  about  meeting  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  traders  at  all.  That  is  the 
idea  that  I got  from  the  communications  that  I have 
had  with  them,  and  it  is  the  idea  that  has  been  given 
to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  who  had  a personal  interview  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  North-Eastern. 

6417.  Mr.  Sextan. — I suppose  they  get  more  out  of 
the  traffic  by  not  giving  through  rates  ? — They  do,  cer- 
tainly. 

6418.  Chairman. — I understand  you  to  say  chat  your 
business  is  crippled  in  the  North-Eastern  district  in 
consequence  of  not  having  through  rates? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

6419.  That  is  they  do  not  get  the  traffic  at  all? — 
They  get  very  little  of  it;  except  when,  we  are  ab- 
solutely compelled,  under  pressure,  to  send  that  way, 
we  give  them  no  traffic. 

6420.  Now,  we  have  the  next  point  here  with  refer- 
ence to  what  you  have  been  saying  with  regard  to 
through  rates? — Yes,  that  is  a case  of  bacon  from 
Tralee  to  Manchester.  If  you  book  it  locally  you  can 
get  it  for  29s.  2 cl.,  with  all  the  charges  on,  whereas,  if 
you  send  it  by  through  rate,  the  through  rate  is  40s. 
collected  and  delivered.  The  actual  way  the  figures 
that  I have  represented  is— freight  on  bacon  from 
Tralee  to  Manchester,  15s.  lOrf. ; Liverpool  dues  and 
cartage,  2s.  6c?. 

6421.  Now,  that  Liverpool  dues  and  cartage,  2s.  6 d., 
where  did  you  get  that  from? — That  is  the  charge 
paid  for  delivery  from  one  station  to  another. 

6422.  For  cartage  and  not  for  dues? — I think  there 
are  some  dues. 

6423.  You  see  it  makes  all  the  difference;  suppose 
that  2s.  6 d.  should  be  5s.  6 d.  ? — But  that  includes  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  in  Liverpool. 

6424.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — I am  quite  sure ; 
I have  seen  the  Sill. 

6425.  You  would  know  better  than  I do.  My  recol- 
lection is  rather  ancient,  I admit,  but  my  recollection 
of  Liverpool  is  that  the  cartage  rate  alone  is  2s.  6 d.  ? — 
No,  sir;  that  is  the  whole  charge  that  we  have  to  pay 
at  Liverpool.  Then,  Manchester  cartage,  Is.  9 d. 

6426.  I do  know  something  about  that  “ Manchester 
cartage,  Is.  9 d.”  I never  heard  of  a Is.  9 d.  rate  for 
cartage  in  Manchester? — Those  are  the  figures  that 
have  been  supplied  to  me  from  our  head  office  in 
Manchester,  with  the  bill,  showing  that  this  charge 
is  made,  which  is  the  reason  I have  for  stating  it.  It 
is  not  from  personal  knowledge. 

6427.  Have  you  got  the  bill  there?—  I have  not,  but 
I could  get  it  and  send  it  to  you. 

6428.  I cannot  say,  positively,  but  my  impression 
is  that  both  those  figures  are  too  low? — Well.  I would 
like  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up,  because  I do  not 
want  to  give  any  evidence  that  would  be  in  any  way 
misleading. 

6429.  I am  not  suggesting  that? — I know  that,  but 
these  figures  were  sent  to  me,  taken  from  our  books, 
at  our  head  office  in  Manchester,  and  a bill  accom- 
panied this,  showing  those  charges  on  the  bill. 

6430.  And  then  you  say  that  the  through  rate  is 
40s.  ? — That  the  through  rate  is  40s. 

6431.  The  local  is  29s.  2 cl.,  but  the  through  rate 
includes  collection  and  delivery? — It  does. 

6432.  What  do  you  allow  for  that  ? — I do  not  suppose 
that  that  would  be  more  than  three  or  four  shilling^. 

6433.  At  each  end? — Not  at  each  end,  but  I think 
that  4s.  would  cover  the  whole  thing,  both  ends. 

6434.  What-  do  you  allow  for  cartage  in  Manchester  ? 
— 3s. 

6435.  And  in  this  country? — It  would  not  be  more 
than  Is.  6d. 

6436.  That  is  4s.  6 d.  ?— Yes. 

6437.  Still,  there  is  a difference? — Yes. 

6438.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  this  the  Tralee  rate  that  we 
heard  about  that  depends  on  some  special  Parliamentary 
arrangement? — No,  this  is  the  through  rate  that  is  iii 


existence  The  other  thing  is  a special  arrangement 
that  was  made  on  account  of  tlie  amalgamation. 

6439.  Mr.  Acivorth. — Which  way  is  the  40s.  rate — 
via  Dublin  or  via  Waterford  ? — By  Dublin  ; this  rate 
that  I am  talking  of. 

6440.  Is  it  not  available  by  Waterford? — It  is. 

6441.  Chairman. — How  do  you  send  traffic  then  to 
the  north? — We  send  it  by  the  direct  boat  from 
Limerick  to  Glasgow. 

6442.  Oh,  yes? — And  then  we  send  it  by  the  South 
Coast  Railway  to  the  different  stations.  We  do,  from 
Armagh. 

6443.  I mean  from  Armagh? — Yes.  You  see  the 
important  part  of  that  is  that  you  can  see  by  the 
figures  I have  given  that  if  we  send  the  traffic  via 
Dublin,  and  then  to  Leeds,  and  round  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  the  rate  would  be  60s.,  whereas,  we  can  get 
through  rates  at  present  by  the  Glasgow  Shipping 
Company  for  32s.  4c?.  via  Glasgow. 

6444.  And  that  is  all  the  way,  Limerick  to  Glasgow,, 
by  sea? — Limerick  to  Glasgow  by  sea. 

6445.  Now,  I take  the  next  point  that  you  have 
raised  in  your  proof,  about  the  sausage  business? — It 
is  a pretty  large  business. 

6446.  Tell  us  what  you  have  got  to  say  about  it? — 
What  we  say  on  that  is  this,  that  Palethorpe  is  one  of 
our  principal  competitors.  He  can  get  through  rates- 
from  Birmingham  for  his  sausages  into  every  town  in 
Ireland,  and  he  ha.s  through  rates  also  to  all  towns  in 
England,  and  we  do  nor-  think  it  is  at  all  fair,  when  we 
are  in  competition  with  similar  firms,  doing  similar 
work  to  ours,  that  they  should  have  those  facilities 
while  we  are  debarred  from  them. 

6447.  Do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that  there  are 
rates  in  the  rate-book  for  Mr.  Palethorpe  for  sausages 
to  any  station  in  England  that  you  could  not  get?— 
He  is  an  English  firm,  and  he  has  through  rates  from 
Birmingham  to  every  town  in  England,  and  also  to 
every  town  in  Ireland  When  we  were  sending 
sausages  we  could  not  book  them  over  the  North 
Staffordshire  line  beyond  Crewe,  and  then  we  have  to- 
pay  so  much  a mile  per  pound  of  sausages  that  we 
might  send  that  way  going  to  the  different  districts 
covered  by  that  line,  and  we  had  to  lose  our  trade  al- 
together in  consequence  of  the  extra  rate  that  we 
have  to  pay. 

6448.  Have  you  seen  those  rates  on  the  rate-books  ?— 
I have. 

6448a.  And  does  it  say  that  those  rates  are  available 
from  England  to  Ireland,  or  between  England  and 
Ireland?— I could  not  say,  positively,  but  I know,  for 
a positive  fact,  that  the  firm  I mention  have  through 
rates.  He  can  send  sausages,  and  I know  lie  does, 
into  Donegal,  and  he  has  through  rates,  including 
collection  and  delivery. 

6449.  Now,  just  give  us  a case  where  you  have  no 
through  rates  for  important  traffic  in  England — this 
particular  sa-usage  traffic? — Well,  I mention  there 
with  regard  to  all  the  stations  on  the  North  Stafford- 
shire line  that  the  sausages  that  we  sent  by  passenger 
train  we  could  not  book  beyond  Crewe,  and  for  any 
station  beyond  that  we  could  not  get  through  rates. 

6450.  Mr.  Sexton. — Nor  on  the  North-Eastern?— 
Nor  on  the  North-Eastern. 

6451.  Chairman. — Are  you  referring  to  the  lates  for 
passenger  train  or  for  goods  train  ? — I am,  in  this  case, 
referring  to  the  passenger  train. 

6452.  The  sausages  ?— Yes. 

6452a.  Perhaps  we  could  clear  that  up  at  once.  I 
' think  it  is  better  to  clear  that  up  at  once  if  we  can, 
as  to  sending  parcels  by  passenger  train  from  Irish 
stations  to  English  stations.  Does  antybody  know 
what  limitation  there  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Tatiow. — We  think  the  perishable  scale  applies 
to  all  the  English  railways  generally. 

Lord  Pirrie. — If  they  can  send  their  goods  from 
Birmingham  to  Armagh  are  not  the  railway  com- 
panies bound  to  take  the  same  class  of  goods  from 
Armagh  to  Birmingham  at  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Certainly.  The  rates 
apply  in  both  directions. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Then  Mr.  Stokes  can  make  a claim 
to  get  back  all  that  he  has  overpaid  if  they  have 
charged  him  more. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Certainly.  The  rates 
apply  in  both  directions  always. 

(Witness). — No;  the  special  thing  is  passenger 
rates. 
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Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  a complaint  that  is  made  gener- 
ally over  Ireland,  and  I think  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  agrees  with  us 
that  whatever  rates  are  charged  from  Birmingham 
or  any  town  in  England  to  a town  in  Ireland,  the 
same  class  of  goods,  if  packed  the  same  way,  are  to 
he  taken  by  the  railway  company  for  conveyance  from 
the  town  in  Ireland  to  the  town  in  England  at  the 
same  rates. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  absolutely  so. 
The  rates  apply  both  ways.  It  is  “between  A and  B,” 
not  “from  A to  B,”  or  “from  B to  A,”  but  “be- 
tween A and  B,”  and  the  rates  apply  both  ways. 

Lord  Pirrie. — If  Mr.  Stokes  is  correct  in  his  evi- 
dence he  has  an  enormous  claim  for  what  he  has  al- 
ready overpaid. 

6453.  Mr.  Sexton. — Does  he  want  to  send , sausages 
to  Birmingham  ? — No,  not  to  Birmingham. 

6454.  Just  so.  It  is  from  Birmingham  the  through 
rates  are? — Yes. 

6455.  Chairman. — I understand  that  you  have  a 
trade  to  the  North  Staffordshire  stations,  and  you 
could  not  have  them  through-rated  there  beyond 
Crewe.  That  is  your  complaint  ? — That  is  my  com- 
plaint. 

6456.  Although  Mr,  Palethorpe  has  got  rates  from 
all  those  stations  to  interior  stations  in  Ireland  ? — 


6457.  For  his  sausages? — For  his  sausages. 

6458.  Mr.  Sexton. — From  Birmingham,  where  he 
makes  the  sausages  ?— -From  Birmingham.  That  is 
what  I said. 

6459.  Chairman. — I put  it,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  confirms  me,  that  the  rates  would  be  between 
Birmingham  and  Armagh  if  you  like,  and  not  from 
Birmingham  to  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

6460.  And,  therefore,  you  can  send  to  Birmingham 
if  you  like  ? — I can  send  to  Birmingham. 

6461.  And  then  so  far  as  that  particular  thing  is 
concerned  you  are  on  the  same  level  with  Palethorpe  ? 
— Yes,  but  we  are  on  a different  level  when  we  take 
other  stations. 

6462.  Palethorpe  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — 
No  ; it  is  the  railway  company. 

6463.  You  say  there  are  no  through  rates  to  North 
Staffordshire  stations  by  passenger  .train  ? — That  is 
what  I say. 

6464.  And  if  they  were  in  operation  they  would 
be  scale  rates  according  to  mileage? — Yes. 

6465.  And  your  traffic  should  be  delivered  at  the 
North  Staffordshire  stations  at  the  same  rate  as  it 
is  delivered  at  Crewe — that  is  your  contention  ? — That 
is  my  contention. 


6466.  Now,  the  next  point  is,  are  the  through 
rates  applicable,  or  do  the  Irish  railway  companies 
book  to  North  Staffordshire  stations? — They  do  not. 

6467.  You  see  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Guide  that  we  have  got  here  say  that  you  can  book 
with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  to  stations  on 
railways  in  England  and  Wales  “with  which  through 
bookings  are  in  operation”  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think,  sir,  I may 
say  that  so  far  as  parcel  traffic  is  concerned,  there 
is  ho  difficulty  even  with  the  North  Staffordshire, 
but.  so  far  as  goods  traffic  is  concerned,  we  have  the 
same  difficulty  with  the  North  Stafford  that!  we  had 
with  the  North  Eastern,  that  they  will  not  put 
through  rates  into  operation  with  interior  towns  in 
Ireland. 

6468.  Chairman. — You  say  this  particular  sausage 
traffic  is  sent  by  passenger  train? — Yes. 

6469.  And  then  you  can  send  it  on  by  parcel  at 
mileage  rates  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — If  you  take  the  book 
you  will  find  that  the  North  .Staffordshire  is  not  a 
party  to  the  Cross-Channel  through  parcels  scheme. 

. 6470.  Chairman. — We  have  it  that  the  North 
Stafford  and  North -Eastern,  for  some  reason  known 
to  themselves,  have  not  through  rates  with  Irish 
stations?— Yes. 

, 6471.  And  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  you  if  they 
toad  ? — Yes. 

6472.  And  to  the  traders  of  this  country? — And  to 
ttoe  traders  of  this  country. 

6473.  Lord  Pirrie.— There  is  no  difficulty  on  the 
■scotch  lines? — None  whatever.  We  have  never  ex- 
perienced any  difficulty  with  them. 

' tyV&.JKTrie? — That  is  important.  He  had  never 
any  difficulty  with  the  Scotch  lines,  only  with  the 
-English  lines. 


6473a.  Chairman. — That  will  be  on  the  notes.  I jan  5 1907. 
should  like  to  know  is  there  any  other  large  railway  i- 

company  in  England  with  which  there  >are  no  through  Mr.  W.  L. 
Irish  rates  except  the  North-Eastern  and  North  Stokes,,  j.p., 
Staffordshire?  representing 

Mr.  Tatlow. — I should  say  not,  sir.  t>1(:  Limerick 

Witness. — Those  are  the  only  two  we  have  found.  Harbour 

6474.  Chairman. — Now  we  come  to  something  a oard- 
little  more  pleasant,  I think.  We  have  dealt  with  the 
North  Staffordshire  stations.  Now,  with  regard  to 

your  depot  at  Armagh,  what  do  you  send  principally 
from  there? — Butter  and  eggs. 

6475.  Have  you  .anything  to  say  about  the  butter 
traffic — I suppose  that  work  is  satisfactorily  des- 
patched ? — We  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
butter  traffic  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  but  it  is 
with  regard  to  eggs  principally. 

6476.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to  say? — I certainly  Complaints* 
say,  andi  I think  everybody  in  the  trade  will  agree  to  rough 
with  me,  that  the  'handling  of  eggs  leaves  a good  handling  of 
deal  to  be  desired  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  traffic 
handled.  The  practice  that  we  suffer  from,  and  111  tran3lt- 
that  our  customers  have  to  complain  of  is,  perhaps, 

more  serious  than  most  people  iare  aware  of.  I 
know  of  some  cases  where  in  a case  of  600  eggs, 
as  it  is  called,  that  would  contain  720  eggs,  we 
have  as  many  as  2501  broken,  and  in  several  cases 
we  have  100  and  150,  and  we  believe  that  this  is 
due  to  the  want  of  careful  handling.  We  take  all 
the  precautions  that  we  possibly  can  to  have  those 
eggs  packed  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  We  adopt 
the  Continental  system  of  packing,  and  we  use  the 
wood  wool.  We  pack  them  in  rows,  and  we  use  every 
precaution  that  is  possible,  and  still  the  .results  do  not 
seem  to  be  -improving,  and  I say  that  it  is,  I believe, 
due  altogether  at  Armagh  and  some  of  the  towns  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  to  a want  of  having  an  adequate 
number  of  porters  to  handle  those  eggs.  I 'believe 
that  an  egg  case  ought  not  to  be  ever  thrown  out  of 
a"  wagon,  or  even  shoved  out  of  a wagon,  .and  I 
believe  that  the  porters  should  always  be  engaged  in 
dealing  with  egg  cases,  one  ,at  the  end  and  the  other 
at  the  top,  iand  that  they  should  be  always  kept  flat, 
and  that  in  the  shunting  of  trains  they  should  be  put 
into  some  wagon  where  the  shunting  will  not  affect 
them  as  much  as  it  does.  The  railway  companies  at 
present  carry  these  under  what  is  known  .as  the 
owner’s  risk,  and  we  send  most  of  our  eggs,  in  fact 
the  whole  of  them,  at  owner’s  risk,  and  our  people  at 
Manchester  have  had  so  many  complaints,  and  so 
many  losses,  that  they  are  inclined  to  test  this 
“owner’s  risk,”  believing  that  the  negligence . is  cul- 
pable, and  not  due  to  ordinary  circumstances. 

6477.  Have  you  got  ia  risk  note  there  ? — I have  not. 

6478.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  risk  note  in  the 
room  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I will  get  one. 

6479.  Chairman. — (To  Witness). — When  was  the 
last  complaint  you  had  against  the  railway  company 
in  reference  to  the  egg  traffic  ? — As  to  this  damage, 
we  have  had  several  quite  recently,  within  the  last 
three  months. 

6480.  Have  you  nothing  before  you  ? — I have  no 
definite  figures  before  me,  but  I know  we  have  had 
within  the  last  three  months  several  of  these  com- 
plaints and  have  made  0 claim  on  the  railway  com- 
pany for  them. 

6481.  It  seems  a large  per-centage  of  breakages? — 

It  does,  very  large. 

6482.  Are  the  Danish  eggs  packed  in  the  same  way 
as  you  pack  them? — In  exactly  the  same  way.  We 
are  adopting  exactly  the  same  way  of  packing  them. 

6483.  And  with  the  same  quantity  in  the  boxes  ? — 

Yes,  with  the  same  packages.  I have  just  got  a letter 
here  from  a railway  company  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

It  is  dated  the  16th  of  December,  and  shows  that 
that  claim  was  lodged  on  that  date  (letter  produced.) 

6484.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  the  breakages  deteriorate  the 
whole  consignment? — They  do,  because  if  the  broken 
eggs  are  ^not  removed  immediately  they  affect  all  the 

6485.  Chairman. — This  last  case  referred  to  in  this 
letter,  is  from  one  Irish  station  to  another? — It  is 
from  one  Irish  station  to  another. 

6486.  Lord  Pirrie. — That  that  breakage  took  place  ? 

—Yes. 

6487.  There  is  no  steamship  concerned? — No. 

6488  Chairman. — This  ' is  traffic  between  Donagh- 
more  and  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

6489.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  a short  distance? — Yes. 

They  were  collected  by  our  representative  in  this  place 
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and  packed  by  him  and  sent  on  to  Armagh  for  ship-. 

m6490.  I know  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  tell  where  the 
breakage  occurred.  At  any  rate  wliat  you  say  is  that 
with  more  care  and  better  handling  a great  part  of 
the  eggs  now  broken  would  be  delivered  safely  to  the 
consignee? — That  is  my  opinion.  It  is  a very  im- 
portant matter.  It  is  getting  more  and  more  serious 
everv  year  with  us.  Our  egg  trade  is  a very  large 
trade  and  we  find  we  are  hampered  very  considerably 
in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  breakage. 

6491.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing— the  egg  trade  ? 
—Since  we  adopted  the  label  we  sent  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission,  and  have  been  putting  it  on  the 
different  boxes  we  noticed  an  improvement. 

6492.  I mean  the  trade  in  the  eggs? — The  egg  trade 
is  increasing  verv  considerably. 

6493.  That  is  satisfactory.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
this  is  wilfully  done? — Carelessly  done. 

6494.  It  is  carelessly  done? — Yes. 

6495.  You  think  it  is  want  of  staff  in  some  cases  ? — 

I do,  and  I think  the  eggs  are  not  handled  as  they 
should  be,  and  I think  it  is  a want  of  sufficient 
porters  to  deal  with  the  traffic.  The  egg  trade  in 
Armagh  is  an  immense  big  trade. 

6496.  Is  the  trade  concentrated  over  a certain 
period  ? — From  the  1st  April  up  to  the  end  of  October. 
That  is  the  principal  time.  My  suggestion  is  that 
for  at  least  four  or  five  months  of  the  year  they  should 
have  additional  porters  to  deal  with  this  largely 
increased  trade. 

6497.  That  is  a suggestion  thrown  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  railway  company.  What  about  the 
rates? — We  consider  the  rates  for  eggs  are  very  high. 
We  think  they  are  much  too  high  and  interfere  even 
with  tlio  larger  increase  of  the  egg  trade,  and  there 
is  a certain  anomaly  in  the  rate  from  Armagh  which 
I point  out.  We  are  charged  from  Armagh  to  London 
63s.  4d.  company’s  risk,  and  53s.  4d.  owner’s  risk,  and 
the  rate  from  Armagh  to  Kettering,  which  is  sixty 
miles  nearer  than  London,  with  a direct  service  from 
Armagh  via  Heysham,  is  65s.  company’s  risk,  and 
58s.  4d.  owner’s  risk,  which  is  a higher  rate  than  the 
rate  for  the  longer  mileage. 

6498.  You  find  that  in  a great  number  of  cases? — 
Yes. 

6499.  There  is  sea  competition  to  London  from 
Cork  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

6500.  That  regulates  the  rate  in  great  measure? — 
But  not  froiri  Armagh. 

6501.  There  are  Belfast  steamers  to  London? — Yes. 

6502.  Direct? — Yes. 

6503.  That  is  a governing  factor  in  fixing  the  rate? 
— Of  course  it  is,  I suppose. 

6504  With  reference  to  the  through  rates  from 
Armagh  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea,  you  have  got 
these  rates  now? — Yes.  We  have  got  the  rate  now, 
32s.  4 d.  My  reason  for  putting  that  in  is  to  show 
we  have  done  a largely  increased  trade  since  we  got  the 
through  rate,  and  to  show  that  if  we  had  the  same 
facilities  to  other  parts  of  England  our  trade  with 
these  places  would  Ire  very  much  developed. 

6505.  And  the  rates  for  these  particular  places  you 
consider  satisfactory? — We  do,  very. 

6506.  You  believe  then  that  if  there  were  more 
through  rates  in  operation  you  would  be  able  to  do 
a larger  trade? — I am  certain  of  it.  I am  certain 
that  the  trade  of  the  country  would  be  developed 
very  materially  in  the  egg  and  bacon  trade  if  we  could 
get  through  rates  to  the  stations  that  we  have  not 
got  at  present. 

6507.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies for  through  rates  recently  to  any  places  which 
have  been  refused  ?— We  have.  ' I could  not  tell  for 
a moment,  but  I have  applied  in  several  cases,  I know. 

6508.  Can  you  give  the  places  in  England?— I 
could  not  from  memory. 

6509.  It  occurs  to  me  you  have  referred  to  Ketter- 
ing, which  is  on  the  Midland,  in  England.  If  a 
rate  ito  Kettering,  why  not  to  any  station  on  the 
Midland — that  is  will  at  I want  to  get  at? — I think 
there  are  rates  on  the  Midland  from  Armagh. 

6510.  What  particular  district — is  it  the  South- 
Western  Railway? — The  South-Western  Railway. 

6511.  Tell  us  what  rates  you  have  applied  for 
that  you  have  not  got  ? — I did  not  think  when  drafting 
my  evidence  of  putting  in  any  of  these  things.  I 
cannot  remember  them  now. 

6512.  It  seems  from  your  evidence,  which  is  very 
important,  that  the  through  rates  that  have  been 
recently  given  have  been  satisfactory  to  you  ? — Very. 


6513.  And  have  developed  the  Irish  trade  with-. 
England? — Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  worldJ 
about  that. 

6514.  And  further  through  rates  would  further  de- 
velop the  traffic  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

6515.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  tell  us 
the  places? — I have  a list  which  I made.  I have 
not  it  with  me.  I could  send  in  a list. 

6516.  We  want  it  on  the  notes  ? — I can  send  it  in. 

6517.  What  about  this  Fishery  Board  in  Limerick 
— do  you  know  anything  about  that? — I know  a good! 
deal  about  it,  but  I think  application  has  been  made 
from  the  Fishery  'Board  to  be  represented  before  you. 

I put  it  down,  as  I was  not  sure  whether  you  would' 
hear  anything  about  it,  but  I heard  yesterday  you. 
were  going  to  hear  evidence  about  it. 

6518.  We  will  leave  the  question  of  the  Fishery 
Board.  Now,  with  regard  to  passenger  fares? — I 
don’t  think  I have  -anything  to  say  with  regard  to- 
passenger  fares.  Of  course  first  and  second-class 
passenger  fares  are  not  so  much  utilised  in  Ireland 
as  third-class,  and  I don’t  think  these  fares  are  un- 
reasonable. In  reference  to  goods,  my  idea  is  that 
if  reasonable  reductions  in  existing  rates  were  made 
it  would  increase  trade  and  develop  trade  ’tl  certain 
parts ; but  my  contention  further  is  that  in  order 
to  get  increased  traffic  we  should  have  communication 
with  inland  towns  where  railway  companies  have  not 
extended,  and  that  some  means  of  bringing  marketable 
produce  from  certain  towns  to  railway  stations  for 
distribution  should  be  adopted,  or  some  industries- 
should  be  established  before  any  great  improvement 
in  the  goods  traffic  of  the  country  can  be  arrived  at. 
The  difficulty  I see  is  that  several  -towns  I could 
mention  are  situated  at  a distance  from  railway 
stations,  and  have  no  means  for  bringing  these  goods 
-to  -railway  stations  for  distribution.  They  are  placed 
at  a disadvantage  in  these  places  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  creameries  and  tilings  of  that  sort. 
These  places  are  in  a very  -backward  condition. 
Farmers  there  have  to  depend  on  local  shopkeepers- 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods  to  a large  extent. 

6519.  That,  of  course,  would  apply  to  eggs? — Eggs 
and  butter,  and  I should  say  that  if  we  had  .some 
sort  of  motor  service,  or  some  service  that  would  help- 
to  bring  these  out-of-the-way  places  into  more  direct 
communication  with  railway  companies,  that  I believe- 
the  agricultural  development  could  be  largely  in- 
creased. But  until  we  have  some  such  means  of 
communication,  even  if  you  do  reduce  the  rates,  I 
don’t  see  Where  the  additional  traffic  is  to  oome  from 
to  any  -great  extent  in  the  present  condition  of  the- 
country. 

6520.  That  is  very  important,  but  :a  general  reduc- 
tion of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rates  has  been  suggested, 
and  you  don’t  see  that  it  could  very  much  increase- 
the  traffic  unless  these  districts  not  served  by  railways- 
are  brought  into  touch  with  the  railways? — That  is 
my  contention.  I don’t  see  where  it  could  be  largely 
increased,  no  matter  what  -reduction  in  rates  takes- 
place.  I don’t  see  where  the  increase  -is  to  come 
from,  that  is,  any  very  marked  increase. 

6521.  We  have  heard  about  the  Fermanagh  district 
where  eggs  and  butter  and  poultry  could  be  produced, 
but  they  are  many  miles  from  a railway  station, 
and  they  have  no  good  roads  over  them  ? — No  ; they 
have  not,  and  we  are  situated  in  the  -South  of  Ire- 
land to  a very  large  extent  in  the  same  position. 

6522.  And  What  you  think  would  be  a remedy 
would  be  for  a motor  car  service  to  be  established 
so  as  to  bring  that  produce  into  -the  towns  Served, 
by  the  railway  companies  ? — That  is  my  idea. 

6523.  And  then  you  think  creameries  could  be- 
established  over  the  country  in  which  the  produce- 
could  be  dealt  with  and  sold  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

6524.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  other  point  in 
your  evidence  to  be  dealt  with  except  one  paragraph 
in  which  you  refer  to  Sunday  trains? — In  reference 
to  that,  I say  that  the  grievance  we  have  in  the- 
part  of  the  country  I come  -from  is  this.  On  Sundays 
•in  certain  times  of  the  year  we  have  no  means  of 
travelling.  Suppose  you  are  in  Listowel,  or  Abbey- 
feale,  or  Newcastle,  which  are  important  towns  on- 
the  system  of  the  Great  Southern  -and  Western  Rail- 
way, if  you  miss  the  last  train  on  Saturday  night 
you  have  no  means  of  getting  out  of  these  towns 
until  the  following  Monday  morning. 

6525.  Except  by  road? — Except  by  road.  If  you 
have  to  drive  from  Listowel,  over  what  is  not  a very 
good  road,  for  a distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the 
journey  is  not  a very  pleasant  one. 
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6526.  That  is  rather  beyond  our  inquiry,  I think. 
That  is  a question  for  the  railway  companies  surely, 
as  to  whether  they  should  run  Sunday  trains  or  not. 
In.  many  places  in  England  they  don’t  run  Sunday 
trains? — I don’t  think  there  is  a town  of  any  im- 
portance that  has  not  a train  on  Sunday. 
r 6527.  What  would  you  think  of  there  being  no 
Sunday  train  from  Bath  to  Bournemouth — you  know 
these  places?— Yes. 

6528.  There  is  no  .Sunday  train  there? — I think 
that  is  worse  than  my  case. 

6529.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  omitted? — 
There  is  an  allusion  I make.  You  say  you  don’t  wish 
to  go  into  the  train  service,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I mention  in  my  evidence  about  the  delay  in 
the  6.15  train  from  Kingsbridge  to  Limerick.  There 
is  an  hour’s  delay  at  Ballybrophy.  We  think  that 
is  too  much.  The  train  leaves  Dublin  at  6.15,  and 
does  not  get  into  Limerick  until  twenty  minutes  to 
eleven.  We  think  that  hour  is  lost  time  at  Bally - 
trophy.  I suppose  there  is  some  reason  for  it. 
There  is  a conection  with  an  up  train  from  Cork,  I 
believe.  Still  we  think  there  is  a grievance  in  it. 

6530.  It  would  be  a greater  grievance  if  the  train 
went  away  and  left  the  Cork  people? — I don’t  know 
exactly  the  cause,  but  we  in  Limerick  think  it  is  a 
grievance. 

6531.  What  is  the  population  of  Limerick  ?-- A bout 
37,000. 

6532.  No  doubt  the  explanation  is  that  the  train 
waits  for  the  Cork  connection  ? — I think  that  is  the 
explanation.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  brought 
that  before  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway,  and  also  about  expediting  the 
mail  train  an  the  morning.  We  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  time  lost  between  Kingsbridge  and 
Kingstown,  and  really  nearly  an  hour  could  be  saved 
in  the  despatch  of  that  train.  Our  suggestion  would 
be  that  the  passenger  traffic  instead  of  being  at 
Kingsbridge  .for  that  train,  should  be  .at-  Amiens- 
street,  because  really  it  is  between  Amiens-street  and 
Kingsbridge  that  they  lose  most  of  that  time.  We 
are  really  often  knocking  about  there  forty  or  fifty 
■minutes  in  the  morning.  We  really  think  that  that 
is  a point  that  could  be  met  to  expedite  the  delivery 
of  mails  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  offer  facilities 
to  people  travelling. 

6533.  You  believe  you  could  get  your  letters  earlier, 
and  you  could,  therefore,  execute  your  orders  and 
have  them  out  .the  same  day? — Yes. 

6534.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  about 
trains? — I mention  towards  the  end  of  the  evidence 
about  having  refrigerating  wagons.  I don’t  know 
Whether  that  would  come  under  your  notice? 

6535.  Anything  that  would  suggest  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  country  ? — That  is  one  of  the  filings 
that  we  consider  retards  the  progress  of  the  country — 
not  having  refrigerating  wagons  for  butter  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  On  the  Continent 
and  everywhere  else  that  butter  is  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, the  articles  we  have  to  compete  with  are 
delivered  in  a very  much  better  manner  than  ours, 


m consequence  of  our  not  having  these  refrigerating 
wagons.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  have  met  us  to  some  extent  in  that  way 
by  providing  a limited  number,  but  we  would  be 
prepared,  and  our  customers  would  be  prepared,  to 
■pay  considerably  more  freight  if  we  were  provided 
with  a sufficient  number  of  refrigerating  wagons  for 
the  transit  of  our  butter,  and  also  if  the  steamship 
companies  would  provide  refrigerating  chambers  for 
"the  butter  during  its  transit  across  Channel. 

6536.  The  steamers  have  got  it  ?-- -Some  of  them  have. 


6537.  The  Great  .Southern  and  Western  have  got  a. 
certain  number  of  them  ? — Yes. 

6538.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  South  of  Ireland  you  are 
speaking  of,  not  Armagh.  They  have  got  lots  of 
■wagons  for  Armagh  ? — I am  talking  of  the  South  of 
Ireland  now. 

6539.  Chairman. — Have  not  you  got  some  in  the 
' fi«Kn? — Yes'  but  not  sufficient. 

0540.  You  publicly  state  here  you  are  prepared  to 
Pay  the  railway  companies  considerably  more  if  tliev 
2*®*?“®  them  ?— Yes.  I say  we  are  handicapped  very 
in  our  shipments  by  not  having  them. 

0041.  I suppose  they  are  sent  in  box  wagons? — Yes. 
^ney  have  special  wagons. 

t mean  the  ordinary  box  wagons? — The  ordi- 
nary covered  wagons. 


6543.  They  don’t  send  them  in  open  trucks? — No,  y(t;i  5>  1907. 

unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  — — 

6544.  Then  you  would  be  prepared  to  pay  two  rates  : Mr.  W.  L. 
one  for  ordinary  conveyance  and  one  for  refrigerating  Stokes,  j.r., 
vans? — Yes,  and  would  be  prepared  to  give  a decided  representing 
preference  to  any  railway  company  adopting  that  the  Limerick 
system,  because  we  think  that  one  of  the  principal  harbour 
handicaps  from  which  we  suffer  is  by  not  having  pro-  oar 

per  wagons  for  the  carriage  of  our  goods. 

6545.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I really  don’t 
understand  that.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  in  1903  built  ten  special  wagons 
for  the  purpose.  In  1904  they  were  only  used  on  two 
occasions,  and  in  1906  not  a single  application  has 
been  made  for  refrigerating  wagons? — We  were  never 
told  nor  given  to  understand  that  we  had  to  make 
application  for  refrigerating  wagons.  We  got  them 
down  on  some  occasions  and  they  were  taken  away, 
and  I was  not  aware,  and  neither  do  I believe,  that 
anyone  in  Limerick  was  aware  that  we  were  supposed  to 
make  special  application. 

6546.  The  company  are  most  anxious  to  have  them 
used,  because  they  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money 
on  them? — That  is  the  first  intimation  we  have  got 
that  we  have  to  make  special  application  for  them. 

6547.  Chairman. — You  have  got  some  information 
now?— We  have. 

6548.  What  you  say  is  that  with  the  refrigerating 
wagons  the  traffic  could  be  largely  increased  in  the 
summer  months? — I do  say  that. 

6549.  And  there  would  be  a larger  export  from  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

6550.  And  to  the  benefit  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  that 
is  the  complaint.  The  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with  is  that  the  Danish  butter  is  put  on  the  market 
in  better  condition  than  ours  in  consequence  of  the 
way  it  is  handled  and  in  consequence  of  coming 
in  these  wagons.  Our  creamery  butter  is  looked  upon 
as  being  as  good  as  the  Danish,  but  it  has  not  the 
same  waxiness  of  texture  as  Danish  butter  when  put 
on  the  counter  in  consequence  of  the  way  it  is 
handled. 

6551.  What  about  the  case  of  undue  preference  you 
wish  to  mention  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  is  a case 
of  any  very  great  importance. 

6552.  If  it  is  of  no  importance  is  it  worth  mention- 
ing?— It  is  a rebate  on  bacon  from  Limerick  to  Man- 
chester of  7s.  6 d.  a ton. 

6552.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it? — The 
ordinary  freight  is  37s.  6 d.  from  Limerick  to  Man- 
chester by  railway.  Then  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
opened.  They  offered  to  take  the  goods  for  us  for 
27s.  6cZ.  When  the  London  and  North  Western  heard 
of  this  they  came  to  us  and  said  they  would  give  a 
rebate  of  7s.  6 d.,  bringing  down  the  freight  to  30s. 

6553.  That  is  to  your  advantage  ?— Yes.  You 

asked  me  to  mention  any  rates  where  we  think  there 
was  undue  preference,  and  I only  mention  this. 

6554.  You  mention  this  as  an  incident  of  your 
business  and  not  as  a complaint  ? — Yes. 

6555.  We  will  say  no  more  about  it.  As  to  the 
general  question  of  the  management  of  Irish  railways, 
you  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  associated  with 
me  in  Limerick — that  is  Mr.  Power  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Shaw. 

6556.  Do  you  agree  with  what  they  say? — I do  to  a 
large  extent. 

6557.  Do  you  agree  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country  if  the  railways  were  purchased  by  the  State? 

— The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Limerick  and  also 
the  Harbour  Board  agreed  that  if  amalgamation  were 
arrived  at  it  would  be  preferable  to  State  purchase. 

6558.  Amalgamation  into  how  many  companies? — 

About  four. 

6559.  That  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  four 
mentioned? — I think  Mr.  Power  mentioned  three  or 
four. 

6560.  Your,  idea  is  that  four  large  companies  wo"ld  Compulsory 

be  much  better  than  forty  small  ones? — That  is  the  amalgamation 
idea  of  the  Harbour  Board  that  I represent.  of  railways 

6561.  Compulsory  amalgamation  ? — Yes.  advocated  by 

6562.  These  little  railway  companies  compelled  to  Harbour 

sell  themselves  to  a larger  company? — Yes.  lioan  . 

6563.  Have  you  thought  out  the  scheme  in  your 
mind  ? — I have'  given  it  a good  deal  of  consideration, 
especially  since  this  inquiry  began. 

6564.  Why  do  you  suggest  four  instead  of  one? — It 
is  owing  to  the  idea  of  competition  that  we  have  in 
Limerick.  We  believe  that  with  even  three  or  four 
large  companies  competition  would  be  kept  up.  where- 
as if  we  have  only  one  we  would  lose  competition. 

2 D 
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6565.  Would  not  there  be  more  competition  ■with 
ten  ? — Not  if  there  are  a lot  of  weak  companies  among 
the  ten. 

6566.  Well,  five:  what  virtue  is  there  in  four? — I 
would  say  three  or  four.  As  long  as  you  keep  up  com- 
petition to  what  is  necessary.  But  if  that  could  not 
be.  arrived  at  I would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  State 
purchase.  If  it  was  not  found  feasible  to  amalga- 
mate the  railways  of  Ireland  in  that  way  then  we 
would  be  in  favour  of  State  purchase  and  State  con- 
trol. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

6567.  I think  you  said  that  under  the  owner’s  risk 
rate  companies  endeavour  to  escape  their  proper 
liability  ? — Yes. 

6568.  Are  you  aware  that  a Bill  was  before  the 
House  last  session  providing  that  no  railway  or  canal 
company  shall  make  any  condition  relieving  them- 
selves from  liability  for  gross  neglect  in  the  carriage 
of  goods? — Yes.  I am  aware  of  that. 

6569.  Do  you  complain  of  the  relation  between  the 
owner’s  risk  rate  and  the  company’s  risk  rate  in  point 
of  amount? — No. 

6570.  Do  you  think  that  the  company’s  risk  rate  is 
not  often  so  excessive  as  to  force  the  trader  to  accept 
the  owner’s  risk  rate? — In  some  goods  it  is  possible, 
but  in  eggs  I don’t  think  there  is  such  a very  big 
difference  as  would  bring  about  the  result  you  say. 

6571.  I should  like  just  to  read  you  the  views  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Last  month,  in  reply 
to  a deputation,  he  said  that  the  rate  which  involved 
the  company  taking  a risk  should  be  a reasonable  one 
to  begin  with,  and  should  not  be  a rate  which  was 
simply  imposed  with  a view  to  forcing  traders  into 
the  second  rate  ? — That  is  quite  right. 

6572.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — I do  perfectly. 

6573.  He  also  said  that  another  proper  condition 
with  regard  to  the  owner’s  risk  rate  was  that  it  should 
not  strip  the  railway  companies  of  all  liability? — 
That  is  my  contention  too. 

6574.  Would  you  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  amounts 
of  the  two  rates  should  bear  such  a relation  to  each 
other  as  to  offer  to  the  trader  a fair  option  which  he 
would  take  ?• — I certainly  do. 

6575.  And  if  he  chose  the  owner’s  risk  rate  the 
company  should  not  endeavour  to  get  clear  of  the 
consequences  of  gross  neglect? — I don’t  think  they 
should. 

6576.  I was  anxious  to  get  your  views  on  that  point. 
It  appears  you  have  actually  lost  your  trade  alto- 
gether with  some  parts  of  England  ? — We  have. 

6577.  By  reason  apparently  of,  the  obstinacy  or 
decision  of  one  or  two  companies  which  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  general  system  of  through  rates  ? — Yes. 

6578.  How  far,  do  you  know,  can  any  one  company 
block  the  system  of  through  rates  at  its  pleasure?— 
It  seems  they  can  do  it  to  a very  considerable  extent 
from  the  experience  we  have  had. 

6579.  It  was  thought  at  first  here  that  the  North- 
Eastern  Company  were  not  members  of  the  Irish  Clear- 
ing House,  and  that  they  could  not  get  the  necessary 
arithmetic  done  for  the  division  of  through  rates.  Now 
it  appears  that  they  are  members  of  the  Irish  Clear- 
ing House,  and  that  reason  disappears.  How,  then, 
do  you  account  for  their  refusal? — The  only  reason  I 
can  assign  for  it  is  that  by  refusing  to  grant  through 
rates  they  make  more  out  of  the  goods  they  carry  over 
their  system. 

6580.  They  make  more  out  of  the  goods  they  carry 
over,  but  if  they  carry  only  a fraction  of  what  they 
would  carry  if  they  gave  through  rates,  how  then? — 
Then  it  would  be  quite  different.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  be  acting  in  the  way  they  are 
doing. 

6581.  I think  you  have  described  it  quite  correctly. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  analogous  to  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  railways  in  carrying  imported  flour  rather  than 
carrying  wheat,  and  having  the  traffic  in  the  flour  after- 
wards ? — Yes  ; that  is  right. 

6582.  It  is  something  of  the  same  sort  ? — Yes. 

6583.  Your  competitor.  Mr.  Palethorpe,  lias  his  fac- 
tory in  Birmingham  ?— Yes. 

6584.  And  he  has  through  rates  to  every  town  in 
England  and  every  town  in  Ireland  with  which 
he  desires  to  trade? — He  has. 

6585.  While  you  are  shut  out  from  how  much  of 
England?- — A large  portion  of  it. 

6586.  Chairman. — The  North-Eastern  and  the  North 
Btafford  ? — Yes. 


6587.  Mr.-  Sexton. — That  seems  unlike  parity  of 
treatment  ? — Y ery . 

6588.  And  to  say  that  through  rates  are  bilateral, 
and  operate  both  ways,  is  no  comfort  to  you,  because 
you  don’t  want  through  rates  to  Birmingham? — Yes. 

6589.  That  would  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  in 
the  case  of  sausages? — Yes,  it  would. 

6590.  I take  it  this  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Irish  trade  is  being  retarded  and  depressed  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  if  we 
had  through  rates  and  the  same  facilities  as  people  in 
other  countries  have,  Ireland  would  not  be  in  as  back- 
ward a position  to-day  as  it  is. 

6591.  Taking  this  one  matter  of  your  trade — it  is  not 
very  large,  but  it  is  very  significant — what  you  want 
is  to  be  placed  upon  a level  with  Mr.  Palethorpe?— 
That  is  exactly  what  we  ask  for. 

6592.  In  fact,  even  if  you  were  to  get  proper  facilities 
now  you  would  have  to  recover  the  trade  you  have  lost 
and  he  has  gained? — We  would,  certainly. 

6593.  It  would  be  a very  difficult,  uphill  task?— A 
very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

6594.  You  spoke  of  the  shortage  of  wagons  on  special 
occasions  ? — Yes. 

6595.  I think  it  was  rather  suggested  these  were  only 
exceptional  occasions,  and  not  of  great  importance; 
but  if  you  fail  to  satisfy  orders  on  exceptioaial  occasions 
are  not  you  likely  enough  to  lose  trade  altogether?— 
That  is  the  reason  that  I mentioned  it  in  my  evidence. 
It  had  that  result  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  trade 
Was  lost  to  the  district. 

6596.  Trade  is  rather  capricious,  and  if  you  don’t 
meet  the  demands  of  your  customers  they  go  to  some- 
one else? — That  has  been  the  result. 

6597.  Of  course  it  may  happen  that  an  occasion  will 
arise  now  and  then  when  even  the  best  equipped  rail- 
way company  has  not  sufficient  stock  to  meet  a par- 
ticular strain  ; but  if  the  railway  companies  of  Ireland 
were  under  one  administration  would  there  not 
be  an  ample  supply  of  wagons  then  to  meet  any 
particular  strain  on  any  particular  place?— I should 
say  there  would. 

6598.  You  know  strains  don’t  occur  in  numerous 
places  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  in  Limerick  one 
time,  Ballinasloe  another,  Armagh  another,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

6599.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  the 
administration  to  despatch  as  many  wagons  as  neces- 
sary to  the  particular  spot? — That  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  one  system. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Christmas  Day  is  all  over  the  country 
on  the  one  day. 

6600.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  no  commercial  strain  on 
Christmas  Day.  We  devote  ourselves  more  to  fes- 
tivities. You  think  it  is  clear  that  if  all  the  loco- 
motives and  wagons  in  the  country  were  in  the  hands 
of  a single  administration  there  could  not  possibly  be 
such  a thing  as  a shortage  of  rolling  stock  at  any  place 
at  any  time  ? — I believe  you  are  quite  right. 

6601.  That  is  one  of  your  great  difficulties  at  pre- 
sent ? — Yes. 

6602.  You  say,  in  consequence  of  this  having  occurred 
at  Limerick,  you  have  known  customers  to  direct  orders 
to  be  placed  at  Liverpool? — Yes. 

6603.  So  the  important  consequence  is  that  if  the 
order  once  passes  from  Limerick  to  Liverpool  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Limerick  will  never  get  it  back  ? — That  has 
resulted  in  one  or  two  cases  that  I know  of. 

6604.  Could  there  be  a more  direct  road  down  the 
hill  to  ruin? — I know  of  none. 

6605.  There  are  not  enough  of  railway  porters  at 
times  ?— -That  is  not  only  my  own  individual  opinion, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  both  of  the  public  in  Limerick  and 
of  the  body  I represent. 

6606.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  companies 
endeavouring  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their 
shareholder's,  paring  down  the  expenses  in  order 
to  leave  the  necessary  surplus.  This  may  render  it 
difficult  to  supply  an  adequate  service;  but  with  a 
single  administration,  don't  you  think  a more  elastic 
distribution  of  staff  would  be  practicable? — I believe 
from  the  economies  practised  in  other  departments, 
single  administration  would  get-  over  many  of  the 
difficulties  I -have  pointed  out. 

6607.  Of  course,  if  it  were  a case  of  requiring  an 
additional  staff  at  a railway  station  all  through  the 
year  there  might  be  no  great  difference,  but'  wherever 
any  special  temporary  difficulty  at  particular  station? 
through  the  country,  and  so  on,  single  administration 
would  meet  the  case? — It  would. 
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6608.  Therefore,  it  opens  clearly  a way  out  of  many 
of  your  difficulties  if  you  could  get  it  adopted  ? — If  you 
could  get  it  adopted. 

6609.  I gather  from  your  evidence  that  the  results 
of  complaints  which  you  have  already  made  to  many 
of  the  railway  companies  has  been  what  you  might 
call  civil  rather  than  effective  answers? — Yes. 

6610.  The  matter  was  under  consideration?— Yes. 

6611.  But  the  consideration  did  not  often  result  in 
a satisfactory  issue? — No. 

6612.  You  think  that  is  the  reason  why  Irish  traders 
are  rather  dubious  of  resorting  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
Yes.  I think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

6613.  If  you  find  that  as  a matter  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience you  fail  to  induce  the  railway  companies  to  do 
what  you  need,  you  bring  their  customers,  you  think  a 
resort  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  would  not  be 
very  hopeful? — I don’t  think  it  would. 

6614.  It  may  be  owing  to  that  sceptical  spirit,  we 
will  call  it,  that  you  don’t  resort  to  it? — Yes. 

6615.  At  any  rate  would  you  say  that  the  absence 
of  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Trade  is  any  proof  what- 
ever of  the  absence  of  cause  of  complaint? — No.  I 
would  not  say  that  at  all. 

6616.  As  to  the  Railway  Commission,  I suppose  it 
might  as  well  be  in  another  planet.  No  trader  or 
association  in  Ireland  would  think  of  resorting  to  that 
tribunal? — -No;  they  would  not. 

6617.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  that  curious  dif- 
ference in  the  case  of  the  through  rate,  where  the 
through  rate  from — did  you  say  Tralee — -is  higher 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  ? — I don’t  understand 
that,  but  it  shows  there  is  a difference  of  at  least  six 
or  eight  shillings 

6618.  There  is  a very  great  deal  that  is  difficult  to 
understand  about  the  railway  system;  do  you  find  it 
so?— I do. 

6619.  Where  you  have  a great  many  independent 
administrations  with  managers  of  various  capacities 
and  temperaments  I suppose  you  must  expect  these 
capricious  results  to  arise  ? — I suppose  naturally  they 
will. 

6620.  Probably  the  cure  for  them  will  be  the  single 
administration? — Either  amalgamation  or  single  ad- 
ministration. 

6621.  You  mean  partial  amalgamation? — Yes. 

6622.  You  understand  the  more  you  split  up  a 
business  into  compartments  the  less  elastic  it  will  be 
to  meet  the  needs  of  any  particular  place?— I quite 
understand  that. 

6623.  The  breakage  of  eggs  seems  to  be  a minor 
matter,  but  you  know  that  in  a few  years,  in  twenty 
jears,  the  trade  from  Denmark  to  England  has  grown 
a great  deal.  It  is  chiefly  a trade  in  bacon  and  eggs 
and  butter.  Do  you  know  that  the  exports  from  Den- 
mark to  England  which  were  only  three  millions  a 
year  have  now  grown  to  seventeen  millions  a year  ? — 
Yes. 

6624.  Our  egg  trade  with  England  is  now  about  two 
millions  a year  ? — Yes. 

6625.  What  a vital  thing  it  would  be  for  this  coun- 
"7  if  we  could  have  a railway  system  that  would  en- 
able us,  so  to  speak,  to  fight  the  Danes  successfully  on 
tlie  egg  question  and  get  the  traffic  into  the  English 
market  that  we  had  once  before  ? — It  would  be  of  very 
wtal  importance;  and  I believe  it  is  altogether  done 
by  the  careful  handling  of  goods  at  one  side  and  also 
by  having  refrigerating  wagons  on  trains  and  re- 
frigerating chambers  on  board  steamers  for  the  transit 
•of  butter. 

6626.  Sometimes  this  question  is  discussed  as  if  there 
m>ght  be  some  disadvantage  in  giving  Irish  food  sup- 
plies free  access  to  English  markets.  Would  not  it 
to  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  people? — Certainiv 
it  would. 

6627.  I mean  if  the  Irish  producer  as  well  as  the 
Vanish  got  free  access  to  the  English  market  the  re- 
sult would  be  a better  supply,  and  probably  a some- 
What i cheaper  supply,  for  the  English  consumer  ? — That 

'naturally  be  the  result. 

U628.  So  both  the  Irish  producer  and  ihe  English 

nsumer  are  hit  by  the  present  method? — They  are 

fifi 9CQ°nsiderably hit- 

o629.  About  passenger  fares;  you  had  not  much  to 
y’ ’ * think  you  have  travelled  a good  deal  ? — 
les.  I have. 

^°u.are  probably  aware  that  in  England  and 
« er  countries  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  passenger 
cess'  S^stem  ‘s  the  abundance  and  liberality  of  the  con- 

lons  made  upon  special  occasions? — Yes. 


EVIDENCE.  ;gll 

6631.  Holidays,  week-ends,  and  excursions?: — Yes. 

6632.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Irish  are  a 
pleasure-loving  people,  if  so,  they  do  not  often  get 
the  chance  to  indulge  that  taste.  Do  you  think  if 
there  were  a liberal  system  of  excursions  aiTanged  in 
Ireland  in  fine  weather,  and  a judicious  reduction  of 
passenger  fares  on  special  occasions,  that  the  income 
of  the  companies  would  be  greatly  increased  ? — I 
hardly  think  so.  I think  that  the  population  in  Ire- 
land would  render  a comparison  between  the  two 
countries  a difficult  one.  We  have  not  the  same  num- 
ber that  would  avail  themselves  of  the  excursions  as 
in  England. 

6633.  No ; the  population  is  more  sparse,  but  I have 
known  occasions,  many  occasions  of  public  interset,  of 
one  character  or  another,  when  the  railways  declined 
facilities,  and  I think  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  number  travelling  could  be  increased? — It  would 
be  increased,  probably. 

6634.  Provided  the  occasion  was  of  public  interest, 
and  properly  chosen.  About  the  Sunday  trains,  your 
complaint  is  that  if  you  were  left  at  Listowel,  County 
Kerry,  a place  I know,  on  a Saturday  night,  and  your 
business  was  done,  you  think  it  hard  that  you  must 
stay  there  till  Monday,  or  drive  home  sixty  miles  on  a 
Saturday  night  ? — Yes. 

6635.  I should  think  a single  general  administration 
in  Ireland  would  regard  that  view  sympathetically  ? — 
I am  sure  they  would. 

6636.  Do  you  realise,  Mr.  Stokes,  that  an  amalga- 
mation into  four  companies  would  greatly  limit 
the  savings? — Compared  with  one  company  it  would. 
I recognise  that. 

6637.  Do  you  feel  the  importance  of  making  the 
savings  as  much  as  possible  ?— Certainly  so.  If  sav- 
ings are  effected  I believe  we  will  get  the  advantage  as 
traders. 

6638.  If  you  amalgamate  the  Irish  railways,  but 
leave  them  in  private  hands,  the  great  economies  which 
would  be  possible  then  would  not  benefit  the  public  ? — 
I suppose  not,  unless  it  would  be  partly  under  State 
control  and  unless  there  could  be  a subsidy. 

6639.  A subsidy  does  not  affect  the  matter.  If  the 

companies  were  amalgamated  and  remained  private 
four  companies  or  one  company,  any  savings  effected 
in  working  expenses  would  increase  the  surplus  avail- 
able for  dividends? — Compared  with  one 

6640.  It  would  go  to  the  proprietors,  not  to  the 
public? — Yes. 

6641.  The  working  expenses  of  Irish  railways  &~e 
two  and  a half  millions,  and  perhaps  you  think  it  a 
moderate  calculation  that  a judicious  and  active  ad- 
ministration should  take  ten  per  cent  off  that  amount? 
— I believe  that  is  a modest  calculation. 

6642.  A quarter  of  a million  a year.  Whether 
would  you  prefer  a system  that  would  allow  that 
quarter  million  to  increase  the  dividends,  or  constitute 
a fund  for  the  reduction  of  rates? — I should  certainly 
like  one  that  would  constitute  a fund  for  reduction  of 
rates. 

6643.  It  follows  that  you  prefer  amalgamation  under 
public  control  to  amalgamation  under  private  owner- 
ship ? — I do. 

6644.  That  latter  is  purchase? — Yes. 

6645.  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  finance,  but 
simply  two  or  three  questions  on  the  matter  of  con- 
trol. If  the  amalgamated  railways  were  put  directly 
under  Imperial  control,  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
that  the  administration  of  che  companies,  and  the 
measuring  of  the  rates  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of,  say,  three  Commissioners,  like  the  Board  of 
Works,  not  responsible  to  Irish  opinion? — Yes. 

6646.  Would  that  be  satisfactory  or  likely  to  be 
successful? — I do  not  think  so. 

6647.  But)  if  the  control  of  the  amalgamated  rail- 
ways was  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  authority',  created 
by  Parliament,  and  responsible  to  Irish  opinion,  and 
working  through  a Board  of  railway  experts,  respon- 
sible to  that  Irish  authority,  would  that  system  be 
likely  to  yield  the  best  results  ? — That  would  be  much 
more  preferable  to  the  other,  and  I believe  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  that  would  govern  the  whole 
system — if  any  guarantee  could  be  given  as  to  how  that 
Board  would  be  constituted,  it  would  get  over  the 
difficulty  which  a great  many  public  Boards  in  Ireland 
are  labouring  under. 

6648.  I suggest  that  no  authority  could  take  up  the 
functions  unfess  it  was  created  by  an  Imperial  statute? 
— That  is  my  view. 
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6649.  Surely  that  should  satisfy  people  inclined  to  be 
doubtful  ? — They  might  think  it  would  be  governed  Ly 
on  autocratic  Board  In  which  the  Irish  representatives 
would  not  have  such  a say  as  they  would  like.  That 
is  the  idea  that  prevails  in  a great  many  districts  in 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

6650.  It  all  comes  to  this — if  the  Irish  railways  were 
amalgamated  would  it  be  better  ihat  the  administra- 
tion should  spring  from  within  this  country  or  from 
outside? — From  within  this  country. 

Examined  , by  Mr.  Aspinaix. 

6651.  You  said  something  about  carrying  butter  on 
Irish  railways  in  refrigerating  cars?  What  do  you 
mean  by  refrigerating  oars  ? — Do  you  mean 
a car  that  has  got  ice  chambers  in  each  end  or  insu- 
lated cars? — The  only  kind  of  refrigerating  wagon 
in  Ireland  would  be  one  with  ice  at  each  end. 

6652.  You  know  that  is  not  always  the  practice  on 
the  English  railways  wherp  you  sometimes  have  in- 
sulated cars?— Yes. 

6653.  Then,  you  have,  on  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  quite  a number  of  butter  wagons? — 
Yes. 

6654.  Are  they  merely  insulated  or  are  they  re- 
frigerating cars,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  ice  at  the 
ends? — The  principal  wagons  are  insulated  wagons. 
They  have  special  wagons  with  means  for  storing  ice 
at  the  ends.  I have  seen  them. 

6655.  Where  ice  is  used,  you  know  the  trader  pays 
for  it? — Yes. 

6656.  You  went  on  to  say  that  you  thought  the  cross- 
Channel  steamers  carrying  perishables  should  also  be 
fitted  with  refrigerating  chambers,  but,  possibly,  yon 
are  aware  that  for  the  carriage  of  perishables  from  the 
Continent  to  the  East  Coast,  the  majority  of  the  steamers 
that  carry  on  that  trade  are  not  fitted  with  refrigerating 
chambers? — Most  of  the  ones  that  I have  seen  were 
fitted  with  refrigerating  chambers. 

6657.  Take,  for  instance,  the  steamers  of  which  your 
own  concern,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  were 
owners,  until  quite  recently,  when  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway — “ The 
Unity,”  “ The  Equity,”  and  “ The  Liberty  ” — they 
carry  vast  quantities  of  perishables  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  England,  and  they  are  still  engaged  in  the 
same  trade,  carrying  your  material  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other.  They  were  not  fitted  with  refrigerating 
chambers.  You  are  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

6658.  They  were  not  fitted — I assume  you  are  aware 
— because  of  the  shortness  of  the  journey? — That  is  it. 

6659.  That  is  much  more  the  case  with  the  vessels 
which  ply  from  this  side  to  England,  because  the 
journey  is  shorter  still? — I was  supposing  that  we 
shipped  from  Waterford  to  Liverpool,  as  that  is  a 
ineans  we  adopt  for  a good  deal  of  our  goods — from 
Waterford  to  Liverpool  or  from  Cork  to  Liverpool. 

6660.  How  many  hours  is  it  from  Waterford  to 
Liverpool? — About  twelve. 

6661.  The  Continental  steamers  I was  speaking  of 
take  quite  that  or  more? — The  Waterford  Steamship 
Company  have  adopted  refrigerating  chambers  in  their 
ships. 

6662.  Let  us  go  to  a trade  where  there  are  very  large 
quantities  of  perishables  carried — from  Copenhagen  to 
the  East  Coast.  There  the  vessels  are  forty-eight 
hours’  on  the  journey,  and  they  are  fitted  with  re- 
frigerating chambers  ? — I have  seen  them,  and  travelled 
by  them. 

6663.  Do:  not  you,  from  your  experience,  think  that 
you  can  gain  all  that  is  wanted  by  haring  an  insulated 
chamber,  as  distinguished  from  a refrigerating  chamber 
— which  means,  of  course,  that  you  have  to  have 
machinery  for  the  production  of  a very  low  tempera- 
ture?— Yes. 

6664.  Is  it  not  asking  for  an  extravagant  thing  for 
so  short  a journey? — I do  not  know,  when  you  take 
the  size  of  the  trade  into  consideration  ; and  I believe 
with  the  increased  trade  that  the  carrying  companies 
would  obtain  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  request. 

6665.  Do  you  really  think  it  is  worth  while  having 
those  vessels  so  fitted  when  the  Continental  people 
have  not  considered  it  necessary? — The  Continental 
people  carry  very  much  in  this  way — butter  or  perish- 
able goods — that  would  be  liable  to  be  subjected  to 
atmospheric  influences.  I do  not  think  these-  Con- 
tinental boats  that  you  refer  to  carry  butter.  All  the 
steamers  that  I know  that  carry  butter  from  a dis- 
tance— from  Denmark  or  Hamburg  to  England — are  all 
fitted  with  refrigerating  chambers. 


The  Danish  boats  from  Denmark  are,  but  the  other* 
are  not. 

6666.  Chairman. — The  Hamburg  boats  are  not?— 
Some  of  them  are. 

6667.  To  where? — Coming  to  England. 

6668.  Mr.  Aspinall. — I am  very  much  interested, 
Mr.  Stokes,  because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Lancashire- 
and  Yorkshire  boats  carry  one-third  of  the  whole 
butter  from  Denmark  to  the  East  Coast,  and  I am 
familiar  with  the  trade,  and  I was  anxious  to  get  you? 
reasons  for  asking  that  these  short-journey  boats  should 
be  so  fitted  ? — What  we  complain  of  is  that,  supposing 
these  boats  were  not  fitted,  the  butter  would  suffer  to 
a considerable  extent  during  the  period  that  it  would 
be  kept  on  that  short  journey,  even  by  sea,  and  on 
all  occasions  we  have  not  these  insulated  wagons  pro- 
vided on  the  other  side  for  its  transhipment,  and  it 
suffers  in  consequence.  If  we  had  these  insulated 
wagons,  or  refrigerating  wagons  provided,  I do  not 
think  the  necessity  would  so  much  exist ; but  I do  not 
think  we  have  these  insulated  wagons  provided  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  trade. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acwop.nt. 

6669.  Yon  have  been  telling  us  of  one  system  of 
consigning  Irish  produce  to  England.  You  collect 
from  the  county  to  your  depots  in  Armagh,  Lime- 
rick, and  where  not,  and  then  send  it  out  to 
England  in  considerable  quantities.  Can  you  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  average  weight  of  a consignment  you 
send  from  Limerick  or  Armagh? — We  send  away,  I 
should  say,  that  our  daily  shipment  from  Limerick 
would  be,  during  the  season,  about  100  tons. 

6670.  Chairman. — A week? — A day. 

6671.  Mr.  Acworth. — 100  tons  a day  ? — I am  wrong- 
100  tons  a week. 

6672.  That  is  everything  you  send — butter  and  eggs? 
— Butter  is  the  principal  tiring  sent. 

6673.  You  send  fifty  tons  of  butter  in  the  week?— 
100  tons. 

6674.  Chairman. — In  the  season? — Yes. 

6675.  Mr.  Acworth. — Then  it  pretty  much  dies  off 
in  the  winter? — It  does. 

6676.  Is  the  prospect  of  winter  dairying  growing?— 
It  is  growing,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  I would  wish. 

6677.  They  do  not  grow  many  roots? — No  ; tillage  is 
smaller. 

6678.  Hoiw  many  consignees  is  that  100  tons  going 
to  ? — I should  say  it  goes  to  thirty  or  forty. 

6679.  So  that  they  are  really  big  consignments?— 
They  are  big  consignments. 

6680.  And  as  far  as  the  port  you  can  load  it  in  trunks 
full?— Yes. 

6681.  We  heard  a great  deal  here  about  giving  faci- 
lities to  the  farmers,  because  they  are  small  men,  for 
sending  small  consignments — giving  them  cheap  rales 
for  small  consignments — little  odd  parcels,  so  to 
speak.  I want  you  to  tell  me  which  line  is  the  best 
to  go  on — to  endeavour  to  encourage  the  collection  in 
Ireland  and  despatch  in  wholesale  lots  or  to  let  each 
farmer  run  his  own  distributing  business? — I think 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  encourage,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, each  individual  man  to  consign  his  own  .goods. 
I think  it  would  dislocate  trade  considerably,  but  1 
complain  that  these  small  people  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  not  the  facilities  for  getting 
into  communication  with  us  at  the  different  centres 
where  we  obtain  their  produce. 

6682.  We  must  recognise  that  you  are,  to  some  ex- 

tent a prejudiced  witness,  because  your  business  is 
the  collection  ? — I would  not  say  that  I am  prejudiced. 
I would  like  to  say  what  would  benefit  the  country, 
and  I do  not  think  individual  shipments  from  sma 
people  would  be  desirable.  It  might  benefit  some  o 
them.  . , , 

6683.  As  I understand,  you  think  it  a desirai' 
thing  to  give  the  supplier  the  best  opportunity  t°.r!e, 
in  contact  with  the  wholesaler  in  Limerick  ?— An 
into  the  different  markets  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6684.  Getting  collected  there,  and  then  consign^ 
in  large  quantities? — That  is  my  view. 

6685.  You  do  not  want  to  encourage,  as  T 
stand  it,  retail  traffic  right  away  to  England?—-1 
not  think  it  would  be  beneficial. 

6686.  You  think  that  is  the  interest,  of  the 

to  sell  to  the  wholesale  merchant  in  Limerick  ? 1 


6687.  I suppose  nobody  would  doubt  it  is  the 
terest  of  the  railway? — Yes. 

6688.  The  railway  can  do  the  business  better  ■* 
cheaper  ? — Yes. 
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6689.  Now,  when  you  spoke  of  eggs  being  broken, 
how  do  you  know  that  they  are  broken  on  the  Irish 
railways  ?— -We  do  not  contend  that  they  are  broken 
on  the  Irish  railways. 

6690.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  breakages  on 
the  steamers  or  on  the  English  railways.  We  are  only 
concerned  with  Ireland  ? — The  only  evidence  I can 
give  with  regard  to  breakages  on  Irish  railways  is 
when  they  are  jpacked  by  our  own  collectors  at  the 
different  centres,  and  when  they  come  into  the  depots, 
and  we  find  them  broken  on  the  short  journey. 

6691.  Do  your  own  people  go  out  for  the  eggs? — 
They  go  out  and  collect  on  different  days  at  different 
centres,  and  pack  them  as  carefully  as  they  can. 

6692.  You  do  find  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
breakage? — We  do. 

6693.  And  then  you  naturally  suspect  that  when 
they  got  broken  from  Armagh  to  Manchester  the  Irish 
railways  are  more  or  less  responsible? — Yes. 

6694.  You  do  not  know,  but  it  is  very  fair  presump- 
tion. You  spoke  about  Sunday  trains  working.  In 
England  there  is  a very  strong  objection  to  Sunday 
working  on  the  part-  of  the  staff.  There  are  a great 
many  country  lines  in  England  where  there  are  no 
Sunday  trains,  and  the  staff  would  object.  Would 
there  be  any  objection  of  that  kind  in  Ireland  ? — I do 
not  think  so. 

6695.  You  do  not  think  they  would  object  to  another 
day’s  work? — No. 

6696.  The  conditions  are  different.  When  you 
spoke  of  the  amalgamation,  Limerick  wants  to  pre- 
serve competition  ? — Yes. 

6697.  Take  Cork.  It  is  a more  important  place  than 
Limerick  ? — Yes,  in  their  own  estimation. 

6698.  It  is  a bigger  place;  it  is  more  important  in 
that  sense.  Cork  has  got  no  competition? — It  has 
water  competition. 

6699.  You  have  got  two  railway  companies  and 
Cork  has  not? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

6700.  Would  you  suggest,  when  you  are  reconstruct- 
ing the  railways,  to  make  competition  to  Cork,  or 
would  you  leave  Cork  without  competition? — That  is 
a point  I have  not  considered. 

6701.  You  would  expect  Cork  to  consider  it? — I 
would  certainly. 

6702.  They  would  say  it  was  not  quite  fair  that 
Limerick  should  have  the  benefit  and  the  waste  of 
competition  and  they  should  pay  for  the  waste  without 
the  benefit  ?— There  would  be  a difficulty  to  arrange 
for  the  competition. 

6703.  You  see  you  would  have  to  face  that,  and  you 
have  not  considered  it? — No. 

6704.  One  other  question.  In  reply  to  a persuasive 
question  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sexton,  you  say  that  if 
the  railways  were  all  in  one  hand  you  would  not 
expect  a shortage  of  wagons  because  they  could  ex- 
change ? — Yes. 

6705.  I daresay  you  know  that  in  Prussia  the  rail- 
ways are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  State? — Yes. 

6706.  And,  of  course,  Prussian  railways  are  very 
much  bigger  than  the  Irish  railways? — Yes. 

6707.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  in  the 
railway  newspapers  of  Prussia  you  will  see,  every 
year,  for  about  three  months  in  the  autumn  a standing 
heading,  “The  Famine  in  Wagons”? — It  is  a strong 
argument  on  the  other  side. 

6708.  You  have  not  heard  that? — No. 

6709.  It  is  quite  a standing  heading  every  autumn. 
Would  you  think  it  reasonable  that  a railway  concern, 
whether  a State  or  a private  company,  should  keep, 
for  three  months  in  the  year,  wagons  that  were  only 
wanted  for  one  month  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  was 
suggested. 

6710.  Of  course  not,  but  supposing  it  does  happen  in 
any  country  that  there  is  a great  pressure  over  all  the 
country  at  a certain  time  of  the  year,  you  would  not 
think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  keep  for  twelve 
months  the  wagons  that  they  could  only  employ  for 
one  crush  month? — No. 

6711.  You  would  not  do  it  in  your  own  business? 
If  you  were  asked  to  handle  double  the  quantity  of 
eggs  or  butter  you  would  run  short  of  packers  ? — I 
would  make  provision  for  that. 

6712.  Could  you  afford  to  keep  a staff  of  workers  to 
deal  with  it  in  one  week? — We  would  get  special 
people  for  special  urgency,  and  we  would  make  that 
provision. 

6713.  You  would  not  like  to  consign  yourself  to  a 
railway  with  special  men  bi-ought  in  for  work  cn  an 
emergency  without  railway  training? — I do  not  think 
so.  That  is  not  my  contention. 


6714.  You  see  there  is  a difficulty  ? — I see  there  is 
a difficulty. 

6714a.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  Mr.  Stokes  made 
much  out  of  that.  He  merely  mentioned  it. 

6715.  Mr.  Acwortli. — There  is  a difficulty  in  putting 
special  men  on  a railway  that  is  not  in  another  con- 
cern. 

6716.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  suggestion,  broadly,  was 
that  if  the  staff  and  rolling  stock  of  the  whole  country 
were  all  available  for  particular  occasions,  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  met  without  having  a larger  staff  or 
stock  than  the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  re- 
quires?— That  is  your  suggestion,  and  that  is  what  I 
understood  it  to  be. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyi.l. 

6717.  You  spoke  about  the  expoi-t  of  butter  from 
Limerick.  Can  you  tell  me  is  there  any  import  of 
foreign  butter  into  Limerick? — At  certain  times  of 
the  year  there  is.  At  present  there  is.  That  is 
from  the  end  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

6718.  That  is  the  season  when  you  have  no  local 
butter  ? — Yes. 

6719.  You  spoke  about  making  use  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  cases  of  complaints  and  want  of  facilities. 
Can  you  explain  why  Irish  traders  appear  to  be 
reluctant  to  use  the  Board  of  Trade? — We  think 
we  would  be  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  we  are  treated 
at  present  by  some  of  the  railway  companies,  and  the 
time  it  would  take  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  produce  the  evidence  that  would  be  a waste  of 
time,  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

6720.  Are  you  aware  that  is  is  only  necessary 
to  write  a letter? — You  have  to  produce  evidence  to 
bear  out  your  contention. 

6721.  Not  necessarily? — My  idea  is  that  they  will 
treat  your  letter  in  the  usual  way.  That  it  will  re- 
ceive consideration. 

6722.  Have  you  tried  it? — I have  not,  but  I have 
known  people  who  have. 

6723.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  worth  while? — That  was 
their  opinion,  and  I have  taken  my  ideas  from  them. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

6724.  You  spoke  about  importing  butter  into  Lime- 
rick. Is  that  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  people  living 
there  or  is  it  to  fulfil  the  contracts  which  your  As- 
sociation have  with  the  English  customers? — It  is 
for  the  local  consumption,  for  supplying,  shopkeepers 
and  others  in  Limerick  and  the  district  who  can- 
not produce  a supply  of  Irish  butter  in  the  winter 
months. 

6725.  Your  Association  sends  out  these  hundred  tons 
a week,  and  you  do  not  buy  any  foreign  butter  ? — No. 

6726.  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  up  the  regular 
supply  to  your  customers  all  the  year  round  ? — We  have 
to  go  back  to  Danish  butter  for  that  and  that  is  alto- 
gether done  through  our  chief  office  in  Manchester. 

6727.  Direct?  You  would  lose  touch  with  your- 
customers  if  you  do  not  supply  Danish  butter  in  the- 
winter  ? — We  would. 

6728.  Is  that  not  a very  serious  question  for  your 
Association  and  the  creameries  to  realise? — We  realise 
it,  and  the  general  public  in  Ireland  are  realising  that 
the  lack  of  winter  dairying  is  one  of  the  serious  draw- 
backs of  the  butter  industry. 

6729.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  do  as  Den- 
mark does — import  that  butter  into  Ireland  and  send 
it  from  Ireland  to  your  customers  in  your  own  boxes, 
rather  than  have  them  saying,  “ This  Danish  butter 
is  so  good  and  so  nice  we  will  not  go  back  to  the 
Irish  butter”? — Would  we  not  become  liable  to  pro- 
secution under  the  Mei'chandise  Marks  Act  if  we 
did  that  ? We  would  be  selling  an  article  which  was 
not  what  it  was  described. 

6730.  You  would  not  be  allowed  ? — I would  be  veiy/ 
sorry  to  do  it. 

6731.  You  would  not  sell  it  to  your  customers  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  Irish  butter  ? — No.  All  the  customers 
wc  have — the  societies  who  trade  with  us — when  we 
cannot  supply  them  with  Irish  buttelr  merely  get 
Danish  from  our  office  in  Manchester. 

6732.  You  sell  a large  amount  to  steamers,  I pre- 
sume ? — Yes. 

6733.  Do  you  not  manage  to  get  Irish  butter  from 
somewhere  for  these  steamers  that  advertise  that  they 
supply  nothing  but  Irish  butter  ? — I do  not  quite  under- 
stand. We  do  not  supply  any  steamers  with  Irish 
butter. 


Jan.  5,  1907. 

Mr.  W.  L. 
Stokes,  J.P., 
representing 
the  Limerick 
Harbour 
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Jan.  5,  1907.  You  do  not? — No,  we  do  not. 

!_  1 6735.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that 

Mr.  W.  L.  one  of  the  lar-gest  steamship  companies  gets 
Stokes,  J.r.,  nothing  but  Irish  butter,  and  gets  it  all  the 
representing  year  round  ? — That  could  be  done  by  adopting 
Harl  "enCk  a co^  storage  system,  and  we  supply  some 
Board.Ur  our.  requirements  that  way.  We  have  a large  cold 

store  in  Limerick  in  which  we  have,  at  the  present 
System  of  cold  time,  3,000  to  4,000  packages  of  creamery  butter,  which 
we  filled  when  Irish  butter  was  most  plentiful — in 
June  or  July,  we  store  it  on  account  of  our  customers, 
and  we  ship  so  much  each  week  until  the  quantity  is 
consumed,  and  we  keep  them,  through  that  means, 
supplied  with  Irish  creamery  butter  all  the  year  round. 

6736.  I rather  thought  that  as  far  as  your  winter 
trade  is  concerned  you  had  dropped  Irish  butter  and 
only  supplied  the  Danish  ? — No.  We  store  it  on  their 
account  in  the  cold  store. 


storage  at 
depots  and 

stations 

described. 


6737.  Have  you  refrigerators  in  your  own  stores 
throughout  the  country?— We  have. 

6738.  Now,  as  regards  refrigerating  the  wagons,  I 
take  it  that  in  your  opinion  insulated  wagons  are 
almost  useless  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  of  really 
very  much  advantage. 

6739.  Why  do  they  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  putting  ice  at  the  end  of  the  wagon?  Did  you 
ever  suggest  their  merely  refrigerating  the  wagons 
in  an  economical  way  ? — I have  not. 

6740.  Could  they  take  a more  old-fashioned  way  of 
doing  it  ? — I do  not  think  they  could. 

6741.  Why  did  not  your  association  press  on  the 
companies  the  simple  way  ? — I think  the  railway  com- 
panies are  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

6742.  You  have  not  put  it  before  them  at  all  ? — No, 
I have  not. 

6743.  Have  any  of  the  railway  companies  assisted 
the  industries  that  you  speak  of — butter,  eggs,  and 
pork— -by  putting  up  refrigerating  stores  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  railways  either  at  Limerick  or  at 
Dublin,  or  at  any  other  place? — No,  I am  not  aware 

-of  it. 

6744.  Have  any  of  the  associations  that  you  are 
- connected  with  urged  on  the  railway  companies  the 

advantage  of  that? — I do  not  think  so. 

6745.  Do  you  not  think  a great  deal  of  the  damage 
is  done  to  the  butter  and  eggs  and  poultry  by  lying  at 
the  stations  in  unsuitable  trucks  or  sheds? — Yes,  I 
believe  a great  deal  of  it  is  done  in  that  way. 

6746.  Would  it  not  be  a greater  advantage  to  those 
particular  industries  to  urge  the  railway  company  to 
adopt  a system  of  storage? — Yes,  it  would. 

6747.  Why  did  you  overlook  that?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  put  forward  a simple  means  of  storing  and 
allow  them  to  charge  so  much  for  '.he  storage  of  it 
if  it  is  waiting  for  more  than  a day  or  two? — It  is  a 
thing  that  would  cost  a considerable  sum  of  money  to 
achieve. 

6748.  Would  it  not  cost  a great  deal  less  than  the 
refrigerating  of  four  or  five  hundred  wagons? — I think 
the  railway  companies  would  contend  that  the  goods 
booked  right  through  do  not  suffer  much  delay,  and 
that  they  were  sent  to  them  to  be  shipped  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  not  to  be  delayed. 

6749.  They  cannot  be  shipped  until  the  steamer 
•starts? — That  would  be  the  contention  of  the  railway 
companies. 

6750.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  railway  companies 
being  urged  in  that  direction? — I think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing. 

6751.  It  would  be  a great  help  to  particular  indus- 
tries in  Ireland  ?— I believe  that. 

6752.  I want  merely  to  get  my  own  inind  clear — 
you  talk  of  £300,000  as  the  value  out  of  the  fifty 
creameries — does  that  include  the  butter  that  you 
say  you  buy  from  the  farmers? — It  does. 

6753.  In  addition  to  the  £300,000  ? — The  produce  of 
the  fifty  creameries  would  be  included  in  the  £300,000. 

6754.  Then  it  is  the  value  of  the  fifty  creameries 
plus  what  you  buy  from  the  farmers  ? — That  is  what 
it  is. 

6755.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  money  value 
of  what  you.  buy  from  the  farmers? — I should  say 
the  value  of  the  money  I paid  for  farmers’  produce 
independent  of  the  creameries  would  be  about 
£100,000. 

Advantages  6756.  I think  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  farmers 
of  co-optra-  to  have  associations  to  buy  produce  from  them  and  to 
tive  asso-  send  it  in  so  as  to  get  the  one  quality.  I am  afraid  you 

ciations.  did  not  put  sufficient  stress  on  that  part  of  your 

evidence.  Now  there  has  been  a little  discussion  as 
regards  what  I take  to  be  your  view — that  there 


is  a want  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when  you  are 
being  pressed  by  your  customers  to  supply  goods — 
poultry,  butter,  or  eggs — in  their  not  being  able  to 
make  suitable  an-angements,  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  porters  or  sufficient  wagons.  I take  it  from 
your  evidence  that  if  they  were  a private  concern  they 
would  send  the  rough  traffic  away — that  is,  coal  or 
iron  or  timber — the  week  before,  and  that  during  the 
week  a special  great  effort  is  being  put  on  the  dis- 
trict they  should  have  all  their  porters  there  for 
handling  small  packages  ? — That  is  what  I meant  to 
convey. 

6757And  that  the  wagons  should  be  there  for 
that  purpose? — Yes,  that  was  my  contention. 

6758.  I personally  think  that  your  view  was  that 
there  were  quite  enough  wagons  for  every  railway 
company  provided  they  would  only  anticipate  what  is 
bound  to  take  place  year  after  year  at  certain  stated 
periods? — That  is  what  I meant  to  convey. 

6759.  I think  that  part  of  your  evidence  was  very 
important,  and  I hope  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way companies  present  were  taking  a sufficient  note 
of  it.  You  do  not  want  to  increase  the  wagons,  or 
the  companies  to  get  extra  wagons? — No,  but  to  make 
provision  for  certain  contingencies  when  they  arise. 

6760.  I suppose  if  you  had  200  tons  to  ship  any 
week  you  would  get  special  carts  kept  for  that  parti- 
cular traffic  ? — We  make  provision  for  that. 

6761.  And  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  so  ? — No,  we 
don’t. 

6762.  Now  I will  only  touch  for  a moment  on 
another  question.  You  made  a very  strong  point  of  the 
fact  that  you  could  not  get  through  rates  by  means 
of  the  North  Eastern  or  North  Stafford.  Why  do  you 
want  to  send  your  goods  so  far  inland  over  lines  when 
you  have  such  ports  as  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Cardiff, 
and  Swansea.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  your  own 
interest  to  try  and  sell  to  places  where  there  is 
an  enormous  population? — Yes,  but  in  our  society,  as 
it  is  constituted,  we  have  members  of  the  Co-operative 
Society  stationed  all  over  different  parts  of  England, 
and  we  naturally  have  to  cater  for  their  arrangements. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sunderland,  and  Durham — we  have 
societies  there,  and  each  of  those  different  societies 
has  to  be  supplied.  We  would  prefer  to  send  their 
goods  by  Dublin  and  Liverpool  were  it  not  for  the 
high  freight  we  are  charged.  Then  you  asked  me  why 
we  would  not  select  Glasgow.  We  have— rather  the 
society  that  I represent  have — also  a co-operative 
wholesale  society  in  Glasgow.  And  they  lode  after 
their  own  members  there  to  a certain  extent.  New- 
castle-on-Tyne is  in  the  north,  and  is  catered  for  by 
the  Manchester  society,  and  we  have  to  send  our  goods 
to  them.  If  we  want  to  keep  up  our  trade,  and  if 
we  are  not  shipping  to  Glasgow  as  a port,  we  do  it  in 
consequence  of  a cheaper  rate.  We  have  only  one  sail- 
ing from  Limerick  in  the  week  to  Glasgow,  and  it 
takes  a much  longer  time  to  go  to  Glasgow  and  then 
down  by  the  south  coast  to  the  north  of  England. 
W'  e say  if  we  could  ship  to  them  with  a through  rate 
it  would  give  us  two  or  three  shippings  in  the  week 
instead  of  one. 

6763.  Then  you  only  do  it  because  your  members 
are  in  those  places? — Unless  we  want  to  lose  our 
trade. 

6764.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  adopt  a par- 
ticular port  when  you  are  inland  in  Ireland  and  have 
to  pay  rail  rate  through  Ireland — surely  you  would 
make  more  money  by  a freight  of  thirty-two  shillings 
to  Cardiff  and  Swansea  than  to  try  and  get  into 
places  where  the  rate  is  sixty  shillings. 

6765.  Chairman. — This  co-operative  society  in  Man- 
chester have  branch  societies,  and  in  those  places  they 
have  depots  and  large  numbers  of  members,  and  they 
supply  those  members  from  those  depots.  It  is  to 
supply  the  depot  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  that  the  goods 
are  sent  there. 

6766.  Lord  Firrie. — I cannot  see  why  he  wants  a 
railway  company  to  give  a special  rate.  I believe  the 
industries  of  Ireland  will  be  better  served  by  finding 
the  best  market  and  supplying  that  market  with  all  the 
goods.  Liverpool  alone  will  take  the  whole  5,000  tons 
of  butter. 

6767.  Witness. — Our  average  shipments  would  be 
50,000  tons  of  butter. 

6768.  Mr.  Sexton  — 5,000,  I think. 

6769.  Witness.— Oh,  yes  ; I was  wrong ; 5,000  tons. 

6770.  Lord  Firrie. — 5,000  tons  of  butter  is  the  very 
outside  you  could  supply?— I could  supply  more. 

6771.  That  is  all  you  do  supply  ?— That  is  all. 
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6772.  Why  don’t  yon  send  that  to  the  port  to  which 
you  get  the  cheapest  rate — Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or 


6791.  If  there  are  to  be  through  rates  out  of  Ireland  * ,Qfr 
and  I in  Ireland  want  something  from  England,  don’t 


Swansea?  If  everyone  adopted  the  same  plan  and  you  think  I should  have  through  rates,  too?— Cer-  Hr.  W.*L. 


sent  their  goods  to  the  places  you  allude  to  the  com-  tainly.  ° ’ Stokes  j.r. 

petition  would  be  so  keen  that  the  places  would  be  6792.  With  regard  to  the  packing  of  eggs,  which  is  representing 
"Sv™  t™  T,  ,,  , , a very  important  matter,  you  have  read  the  evidence,  'he  Limerick 

t Serdeen^S  Bm.maT"  Y^PP  “ “ “ter  Did  ?°”  h“r  Mr’  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  “*rb?" 

-S  I,  state  that  he  had  found  the  packing  of  those  articles 

“t  W“.ld  ™ done  in  e much  better  way  from  SEtSte 

om  L,mer,ck  to  every  aty  .u  Euglaud  f-Yes.  instaree,  than  from  Ireland.  That  i,  a qoestioi  of 
lot  AtW  K «re  atuated  we  Sir  Charles  Scotter,  and  the  answer  is  " YesY  And,” 


6774.  Apparently  you  would  like  the  same  rate 
from  Limerick  to  every  city  in  England  ?— Yes. 
As  I say,  from  the  way  we  are  situated  we 
have  customers— we  have  societies  all  over  Eng- 


We  have  to  adopt  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
cheapest  route  that  will  carry  those  goods  to  them. 


whom?” — “Watched  by  our  inspectors.” 

6793.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Irish  eggs  are  x 


“'emLiS  tlie  "question1  *of  youTack  “J  Danfh  e8g*  assorted  ?-l“W  that 

the  eggs  in  accordance  with  the  Board  of  Agn cultured  P to  quite  recent1^  -1  know  173111111  the  last 

circular?— Yes,  we  do.  agriculture  s two  years  every  egg  we  packed  and  sent  from  Ireland 

6776.  Then  am  I right  in  assuming  that  that  is  the  Jq|la?i1S„^¥  md  80^fced- . . 

cause  of  all  the  breakage?— No;  the  Board  of  Agri-  used  to  be\— I said  sq6  ^ leSS  breakaSes  than  there 


culture  may  have  done  a lot  of  things  that  have  not  a7qc  r,n  w 'L,  , 

benefited  the  country  very  much,  but  this  is  one  of  tliat  f™  1J!  cni  V 'ji  the  r,"le  °n  !he  railways  « 
the  things  in  -which  I think  they  bate  benefited  the  25  ftj1  h,“dl0  f*  .fw’-1  did 

country— teaching  how  people  should  pack  eggs  and  ™ iilth  rul?  existed-  I said  I thought  two 
■ending  instructor,  to  the  diberent  pari/  of  thi/ountry  Sgf  We  AVSPT**  , , 

where  goods  are  packed.  I think  since  they  have  insWti^n  ? T ubl?  to  shS7/°!i  th.at  thatls  the 
asmich  that  SyStem  that  the  breakaSes  have  not  been  a?wa™s  ^wi^out  * the  lnstructl0n  15 


1 to  be? — I said  so. 


as  much. 

6777.  How  do  they  show  you? — They  send  down 


practical  egg-packer  to  the  different  societies,  and  show  n'f  +i,a 

the  neonle.  and  m'w  them  nneniri  In,.™.  „ ’.i  Part  01  tlle 


6797.  With  regard  to  owners’  risk,  you  know  of 


the  people,  and  give  them  certain  lessons  and  instruc- 
tions, and  stop  until  they  think  the  men  are  com- 
petent. 


part  of  the  company’s  servants  has  to  be  paid  for— 
nave  you  ever  received  payment  for  damage  when  it  was 
earned  at  owners’  risk?— I think  we  have. 


6778.  Are  the  eggs  all  packed  on  the  system  adopted  ”**  ” ^Irish)  torm  was  ‘handed  in  to 

v the  Board  of  4 I'm,,,..  „ ‘ me  y/' ail  man.) 


by  the  Board  of  Agriculture? — They  are" 

6779.  You  have  never  got  a copy  of  a Canadian  or 
Danish  box  ? — I have  seen  every  sort  of  box  in  which 
eggs  are  packed. 

6780.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  hundreds 


Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ? 


and  hundreds  of  tons  of  eggs  come  week lyrtn to  * Li  ver-  consider  rthe  S^ton'~d  want  *?  ask  you  whether  yc_ 

p»l  from  Cauada,  and  there  is  rarely  a el.im  oi  Irel‘"d 

even  for  one  broken  egg? — That  is  what  I say;  but  6799  Tn  the  • ....  . 

we  are  handicapped  ; I believe  the  goods  are  handled  Yes  ’ T economlc  condition  of  the  country  ?- 

better.  T do  ret  Keliaira  ■;+  C tl,„  — — T...A  ri.  . „ . _ 


better.  I do  not  believe  it  is  the  packing  but  the  6800  And  that  +i,Q_  „„„,  ■ . , . _ 

handling.  Aoni  tVul  M8*  they  require  special  treatment? — Yea. 

6801.  Do  you  recognise  that  the  Vice-Begal  reference 
n . . , _ r t0„t.,le  Commission  characterised  it  as  special,  and  as 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.  calling  for  special  treatment? — Yes  1 

6781.  You  are  in  favour  of  .a  system  of  through  audrtoeti?.  hS  re“fte  *he  J*«™ce  in  principle 

rates  from  Ireland  to  every  place  in  England  and  t bt;11  through  rates  out  of  this  country, 

Scotland,  if  you  could  get  it  ? — Yes.  which  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  to  the  British 

6782.  As  I understand  the  through  rate,  and  as  vou  J1U^  -to,  “ake  11  cbeaP>  and  through 

understand  it,  I think,  you  mean  a rate  which  is  less  out^h  mSfcl^  W Vch  tend,to  stamP 

than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates?— That  is  what  I say.  this  ’ and  drn;e  lhtv  PeoPle  out  of 

67S3.  And  you  think  that  the  trade  of  the  country  18  a vei7,  difficult  question.  I 

would  be  improved  if  you  had  a complete  system  of  Enrt^d  tt  S a,  throxug\  rate  from  Ireland  to. 
through  rates?— I do.  ' , g ar , 11  w,ould  be  only  natural  that  the  Englishman 

6784.  Will  you  tell  me-just  take  Armagh  as  one  of  g®'  l0°k  f°r  a throu§h  rate  from  EllSlaild  to  Ire- 


th©  centres— do  you  know  the  Great  Northern  has 
through  rates  to  a large  number  of  places  in  England  ? 
am  aware  of  that. 


6803.  Do  you  think  rates  ought  to  be  meituted  -ae-' 
cording  to  circumstances? — I do. 


6786.  Which  you  take  advantage  of,  I have  no  donbt!  ~ * th«  owners’  risk  rate,  to  Liability  of 

rahmdnv  ^ tb/ w ’r5S  ,lg“e<1  * doenment  thcconiacic. 


6786.  Can  you  tell  me  any  one  single  case  whore  yon  mraTthSraXC”7  4™1  «W*1»w2  SX* 

failed  to  get  a through  rate,  except  in  the  case^  of  L+winn  h f J ' dar?aS®’  misdelivery,  delay,  or  conditions 
stations  on  the  North-Eastern  and  the  North  Stafford-  aTSwf.fSfr.trf1 i on  tie  pari  of  “P"*?'™ 


shheCw.li  r . , -'nrtl  staaol'>-  the  company’s  servant,!— Yes  — P , 

££*  K '1",*e  P1'eP"e<1  *°  “ 6805’/“  •»  of  t£t.  And  .hen  no  ■ 

I think  you  .ill  Snd  that  in  no  case  that  you  milSSta*  "lKSStS  " haid,to  P«>»  Yilfnl 
for  one  that  you  have  not  got,  aveept  in  those  ™v”ri“f„l  mS/„Sri  PTt  “ft1 »».  and  not 

IS.  When  you  get  your  Danish  butter  does  it  I do  not  know  ho.  /ft’,,/,  ..ft'  d'fficult  to  prove. 


” proc' 

Li.!L“  d0”'*  d“l  "th  in  That  would ' m b. 

6789.  Where  do  you  deal  with  it!  You  said  you  mi S'  Yo“  '«™14  have  to  enter  into  tile  man’s 

SIZ”^1  !aidP"  d°  “^““fatasn  butte/  into  " risk  ” Lrat 


*>»WnS»2l5  ?“““*■  “4  "HAf  * *°  I”0Ple  AStUm-r*  .or 

after  the  revision  of  rates 
The  Commission  adjourned  until  Monday  morning,  7th  inst. 


^r-  Tathu-.—Yes,  word  for  word.  It  was  revised 
after  the  revision  of  rates,  about  1892. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION' 


FOURTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  JANUARY  7th,  1907. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman  ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton;  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick 
Aspinall  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Mr.  E.  A.  Hackeit,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  examined  by  the  Chairman'. 


6807.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  ? — I am. 

6808.  And  you  are  County  Surveyor  for  Clonmel  ? — 
For  the  South  Riding  of  Tipperary. 

6809.  The  county  being  divided  into  two  divisions? 
Yes. 

6810.  And  you  are  the  surveyor  for  the  south 
division? — Yes. 

6811.  You  also  occupy  certain  binds  in  the  county  ? 
— Not  in  that  county,  but  in  King’s  County. 

6812.  Do  you  appear  before  us  in  your  official 
capacity  as  County  Surveyor? — No;  1 wish  that  to  be 
distinctly  understood.  I have  no  instruction  from  the 
County  Council.  It  is  possible  my  views  may  diverge 
from  those  of  the  County  Council.  I also  act  as  arbi- 
trator appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  reference 
to  the  assessment  of  several  railway  guarantees 
in  Ireland. 

6813.  You  are  present  here  in  your  individual 
.capacity? — Yes 

6814.  And  in  no  sense  represent  the  County  Council  ? 
—That  is  so. 

6815.  I think  you  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to 
ithe  existing  Board  of  Trade  regulations  with  regard 
•to  the  working  of  railways? — Yes. 

6816.  With  regard  to  single  lines  with  small  traffic? 
— I think  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Board  of 
Trad©  impose  too  heavy  a liability  with  regard  to 
signalling.  If  they  were  relaxed  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  railway  companies  to  use  a lot  of  flag  stations 
which  would  accommodate  the  country  people  to  a very 
great  extent.  At  present  I understand  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  as  they  have  to  put  up  signalling, 
and  to  keep  some  small  staff  on  the  ground  where  they 
use  flag  stations. 

6817.  Do  you  know  this  from  your  own  knowledge  ?— 
I know  places  where  it  would  be  very  beneficial  for  the 
public. 


6818.  Do  you  know  what  the  Board  of  Trade  regala- 
-tions  are  ? — I cannot  say  I have  read  them  recently. 

6819.  Have  you  read  Colonel  Yorke’s  evidence  before 
the  Commission? — Yes;  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
■gathered  there  was  power  to  use  stations  without  a 
great  deal  of  signalling  apparatus.  That  does  not 
help  the  country,  because  the  railway  company  do  not 
take  advantage  of  it  to  a great  extent. 

6820.  Do  you  know  that  ? — I know  where  trains  run 
practically  empty,  and  they  could  take  up  traffic  if 
they  stopped. 

6821.  You  are  talking  of  light  railways? — No, 
■ordinary  ones. 

6822.  With  small  traffic?— Quite  so. 

6823.  Is  it  your  idea  that  a train  runniug  on  that 
line  should  stop  wherever  there  was  a passenger  to 
take  up  ? — Oh,  no ; but  to  stop  more  frequently  at 
places  every  four  or  five  miles  where  conditions  suited, 
and  where  it  was  near  to  a public  road 

Clara  and  6824.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  particular  rail- 

Banagker  way? — Take  the  Clara  and  Banagher  line,  worked  by 

Railway—  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Ry.~ a line  from  Clara  to  Banagher. 
more  stopping  Take  the  case  of  people  living  at  ( indicating  a place 
places  re-  on  tfle  map),  who  want  to  go  to  Banagher  or  Ferbane. 
-quired.  jn  order  to  get  there  they  would  have  to  drive  into 

Clara  to  get  the  train,  and  come  back  then  past  their 
i:wn  place  to  Banagher. 


6825.  That  is,  assuming  they  live  on  this  side  of 
Clara? — Yes.  There  is  a large  community  of  people 
there,  and  they  have  no  way  of  using  that  line. 

6826.  What ‘is  the  next-  station  to  Clara  ?— Ferbane. 
It  is  about  five  miles  away.  As  a matter  of  fact  my 
lands  are  within  half  a mile  of  that  railway,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  other  people  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  they  have  never  used  that  railway  once. 

6827.  I gather  from  what  you  state,  you  want  a 
stopping  place  between  Clara  and  Ferbane? — Yes. 
Personally  I don’t  want  it.  I think  an  idea  has  got 
into  some  members  of  the  Commission  that  it  is  a 
personal  matter.  It  is  not,  because  I would  not  .se 
the  railway  in  any  event. 

6828.  Lord  Pirrie.— It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
district  ? — Yes  ; to  the  benefit  of  the  district. 

6829.  Chairman. — Five  miles  between  two  stations 
in  a sparsely  populated  country  like  that  is  not  un- 
reasonable l— (Wit ness).— It  is  more  than  five  miles 
from  Clara  to  Ferbane.  It  is,  I should  think,  eight 
or  nine  miles,  and  I see  trains  frequently  passing  along 
that  line  with  scarcely  a passenger  in  them.  One 
reason  I bring  forward  this  is  because  there  are 
facilities  for  putting  a flag  station,  because  the  rail- 
way is  only  divided  from  the  public  road  by  a fence, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  establish  a flag  station 
on  that  line  without  causing  any  expense  if  it  could 
be  done  without  signalling,  and  so  on. 

6830.  How  would  the  passengers  get-  in  or  out  without 
a platform  or  bank  ? — Oh,  well ; I think  that  would  be 
a matter  of  detail.  I would  undertake  to  design  a little 
arrangement. 

6831.  In  other  words  a small  station  ?— Simply  a 
platform  with  the  gates  locked  against  the  public.  It 
could  be  opened  by  the  guard  to  let  the  people  in,  and 
he  could  give  the  ticket  at  the  next  station.  The 
traffic  is  so  little  on  that  line— it  is  a single  line— 
the  trains  are  few,  and  they  might  stop  every  hundred 
yards  if  they  wished  without  causing  any  inconvenience 
to  anybody.  I would  put  it  that  strong. 

6832.  You  want  to  make  it  an  omnibus  service,  to 
stop  anywhere? — No,  it  ought  to  stop  at  one  place, 
bc-tween  the  two  stations. 

6833.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  the  company ' 
— I have  not,  because  I was  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  cost  the  railway  company  too  much  on 
account  of  the  regulations  being  against  it.  I did  not 
wish  to  put  them  to  the  expense.  My  evidence  is  not 
meant  to  be  hostile,  but  to  save  the  company  money, 
and  to  enable  them  to  take  up  traffic  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  benefit  the  public. 

6834.  You  say  the  distance  is  eight  or  nine  nuks 
between  the  two  stations? — To  the  best  of  my  belief 
it  is  eight  or  nine  miles. 

6835.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  the  public  of  the 
district  would  be  benefited  if  there  was  a stopping 
place  between  the  two  stations? — Yes.  I know  hun- 
dreds  of  people  who  never  use  the  line  and  are  paying 
the  guarantee.  It  is  one  of  the  lines  made  under  a 
guarantee.  I know  people  who  drive  to  Birr,  fifteen 
miles,  on  account  of  having  no  station  near  at  hand. 

6836.  Have  any  of  these  hundreds  of  people  made 
any  application  to  the  railway  company? — No;  they 
have  not.  I think  they  are  mostly  poor  people,  and 
not  well  educated,  and  they  do  not  realise  that  they 
would  get  any  benefit  by  making  the  application. 
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6837.  If  you  read  Colonel  Yorke’s  evidence  you  would 
see  that  these  regulations  are  constantly  relaxed  ? — If 
that  is  so,  that  is  all  I want.  What  I saw  was  a 
meagre  newspaper  report,  which  did  not  give  particu- 
lars fully.  I would  like  to  know  why  the  railway 
companies  do  not  take  more  advantage  of  it. 

6838.  How  many  trains  a day  are  there  ? — I think 
three.  I am  not  positive,  but  I think  three  is  the 
proper  number.  There  may  be  a goods  train  once  a 
month,  or  whenever  there  are  fairs. 

6839.  Colonel  Yorke  told  us  that  if  he  had  an  abso- 
lute assurance  that  two  trains  would  never  be  in  the 
same  section  at  the  same  time  we  could  dispense  with 
signalling  altogether? — It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  two  trains  on  this  line  on  the  same  section  because 
there  is  never  more  than  one  train  upon  it.  I think 
what  you  say  is  of  very  great  public  importance,  and 
will  induce  people  to  make  applications  to  the  com- 
pany for  flag  stations. 

6840.  Very  well,  we  will  leave  it  there.  You  have 
formed  some  opWons  in  reference  to  road  motors? — 
Yes.  I think  the  country  would  be  benefited  greatly 
if  this  system  of  motors  which  was  proposed  to  be 
established  by  Lord  Iveagb  and  Lord  Pirrie  were  an 
accomplished  fact  There  are  a great  many  towns  of 
relative  unimportance  throughout  the  country  which 
can  never  hope  to  have  any  railway  communication, 
and  it  would  bring  them  into  touch  with  the  world  if 
there  was  a system  of  motor  communication  with  the 
railways. 

6841.  Worked  in  connection  with  the  railways? — 
Yes. 

6842.  Are  the  roads  adapted  for  the  motors? — On 
that  point,  when  this  scheme  of  Lord  Iveagh  and  Lord 
Pirrie  was  brought  before  the  country  some  years  ago, 
the  roads  were  not  adapted  for  the  motor  service.  My 
County  Council  saw  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
it  and  offered  to  steam-roll  and  put  in  form  any  route 
selected  in  their  district.  The  other  counties  in  Ire- 
land did  not  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  I believe  that 
was  the  reason  the  scheme  was  dropped,  but  since  then 
nearly  every  county  in  Ireland  has  taken  up  the  steam- 
rolling of  the  roads,  and  I think  they  would  now  be 
willing  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  if  the  scheme  was 
brought  forward  again. 

6843.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
private  enterprise  could  profitably  employ  these 
motors  ? — I think  there  would  be  cases  in  which  private 
enterprise  could  employ  them ; but  there  is  very  little 
private  enterprise  in  the  country  I am  sorry  to  say.  I 
know  of  two  cases  in  my  own  part  of  the  country, 
where  motor  services  have  been  adopted,  but  I don’t 
think  they  went  in  for  carrying  anything  more  than 
light  parcels  and  passengers.  They  don’t  carry  goods 
of  any  description. 

6844.  Is  that  in  your  county  ? — One  comes  into  the 
county,  partly  from  Clonmel  to  Dungarvan ; the  other 
is  from  Waterford. 

6845.  Are  they  ram  by  the  railway  company? — No; 
privately. 

6846.  You  know  nothing  about  their  success  or  other- 
wise?— I think  they  are  successful.  People  who  are 
running  them  seem  content  with  the  enterprise. 

6847.  Have  you  oread  any  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  State  purchase  of 
railways? — Yes,  I have. 

6848.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject?— Yes  ; I have.  I have  some  experience  of  State- 
Managed  railways. 

6849.  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I am  entirely  hostile 
to  it.  I don’t  think  it  would  work  well. 

6850.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  ias  to  what 
would  be  a good  thing  for  Ireland — what  would  bene- 
nt  the  country? — I think,  generally,  all  the  little  rail- 
way® should  be  done  away  with. 

6851.  What  do  you  mean  by  done  away  with? — 

vu6  with  .as  separate  companies,  and  that 

either  the  whole  of  the  railways  should  be  grouped 
fearer  under  the  one  management,  or  else  that  they 
®“ould  be  grouped  into  two  or  three  systems.  I have 
noticed  that  wherever  there  are  companies’  lines  meet- 
^nS'ry°n  might  call  them  conflicting  companies — there 
ls  friction  and  delay,  which  cause  a great  incon- 
venience to  the  public.  As  an  example  of 
nat,  I was  County  Surveyor  for  Kerry  some 
yearn  ago,  before  the  amalgamation  of  the 
• b.  & W.  By.  .and  the  Waterford  and  Limerick 
CW+  place,  and  at  Tralee,  where  the  two 

ystems  met,  there  were  rails  laid,  and  every  con- 
enience  for  transmitting  the  traffic.  I lived  there  for 
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a couple  of  years,  and  I never  saw  a train  pass,  and 
I don’t  believe  the  gates  across  the  connection  were 
opened  during  that  time,  and  people  who  came  from 
the  Limerick  side  could  not  get  to  a place  called  Kil- 
larney,  which  you  have  all  heard  of,  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  away  and  back,  on  the  one  day.  You  may  take 
it  for  granted,  almost  without  exception,  that  at 
every  place  where  two  railway  companies  meet  there 
is  a conflict  of  interest,  and  they  do  not  help  each 
other  as  much  as  they  might. 

6852.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  remedied  by  an 
amalgamation  into  one  or  more  systems  ? — Yes ; I say 
one  or  more  systems — one  system  altogether  or  three 
systems.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  in  many 
ways  if  you  had  the  smaller  lines  amalgamated,  that 
the  advantage  would  not  be  so  much  a matter  of  money 
as  a matter  of  general  convenience  and  good  policy. 
If  you  had  the  smaller  lines  under  more  capable  man- 
agement it  would  be  an  improvement.  You  could  not 
of  course,  pay  the  man  to  manage  small  lines  a 
sufficient  salary,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
in  the  hands  of  capable  men  of  considerable  experience. 
Then,  che  small  railway  companies  are  obliged  to  get 
their  rolling  stock  in  England,  and  it  could  be  made 
by  the  G.  S.  & W.,  or  in  the  Midland  works  if  they 
were  amalgamated. 

6853.  If  the  lines  belonged  to  the  big  companies, 
you  mean? — Yes. 

6853a.  Would  you  compel  the  small  railway  com- 
pany to  sell  itself  to  the  large  company  by  Act  of 
Parliament? — That  is  a question  of  general  policy 
that  I would  not  like  to  go  into. 

6854.  You  have  not  thought  about  that  ? — I have  to 
some  extent. 

6855.  Why  do  you  suggest  two  or  three  systems?— 
Without  going  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  rail- 
ways south  of  Dublin  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  and 
those  north  of  Dublin  into  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  and  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  might  take  the  centre  of  Ireland. 

6856.  That  is  your  view? — It  is  only  a view.  I 
don’t  put  it  any  further. 

6857.  In  connection  with  any  particular  grievances, 
I suppose  yon  know  that  application  could  be  made 
without  any  great  expense  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
The  question  I am  raising  is  about  the  flag  stations. 
I am  not  speaking  of  grievances  or  alleged  grievances 
in  connection  with  rates  or  facilities. 

6858.  Witness. — Gan  the  Board  of  Trade  settle  this 
question  where  two  companies  are  disagreeing  at  a 
junction? 

Chairman.— They  can  arbitrate  in  a sense — .that  is, 
make  suggestions. 

6859.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  open  to  the  traders  of 
tliis  country — do  you  know  anything  about  it? — I 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers  on  two  or  three  occasions 
that'  the  Railway  Commissioners  sat. 

6860.  I am  not  on  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
First  of  all,  do  you  know  that  any  trader  can  make 
a complaint  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  investigate  it? — No. 

6861.  Then  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  a fact — 
that  it  is  quite  open  to  any  trader  to  do  that.  But 
now,  you  have  something  to  say  about  the  Railway 
Commissioners  ? — I think  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
companies  and  the  public  there  ought  to  be  some 
cheap  tribunal  for  settling  points  of  dispute  without 
great  expense.  At  present  there  are  a great  deal  of 
statements  floating  in  the  air  about  excessive  charges 
being  made  by  the  companies,  and,  so  fax  as  I can 
judge  from  the  evidence  being  given  before  you  here, 
there  have  been  no  cases,  or,  at  all  events,  very  few 
cases  substantiated.  I think  those  statements  floating 
about  do  harm  to  the  companies  and  the  public,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  for  both  parties  that  there 
should  be  some  cheap  tribunal  that  should  settle  these 
without  the  formality  of  bringing  over  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

6862.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  before  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  personally  ? — No,  except  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  press. 

6863.  Now,  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  financial  methods  of  the  Treasury? — Yes. 

6864.  What  have  you  got  to  say  upon  that — and  con- 

fine your  remarks  to  the  question  of  railways  ? — Quite 
so ; I understand.  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  this 
Clara  and  Banagher  railway 

6865.  The  one  that  yon  mentioned  ? — The  one  th  at 
I mentioned  and  pointed  out  on  the  map.  The 
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Board  of  Works  advanced  a loan  for  the  completion 
of  that  line,  and  they  are  exacting  a repayment. 

6866.  Do  you  know  what  sum  the  Board  of  Works 
advanced? — I have  not  got  it  on  my  notes,  sir.  I 
am  afraid  I could  not  tell  you,  but  I think  it  is 
about  £20,000  or  £30,000. 

6867.  It  was  £28,246.  You  say  you  wish  to  call 

attention  to  that,  and  then  you  mention  that  the 
Treasury  advanced  £28,246? — Yes.  Well,  they  are 

oharging  interest,  apart  from  the  repayment  of  the 
principal,  on.  that  at  4 per  cent.  I think  I am  wrong 
in  saying  .that  the  Treasury  are  doing  that.  I think 
that  it  is  Parliament  itself  that  is  at  fault,  because 
I understand  that  there  is  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  Board  of  Works  to 
charge  4 per  cent.  Anyhow,  the  fact  is  that  to  the 
ratepayers,  of  whom  I am  one,  it  exists  as  a very 
great  hardship. 

6868.  How  much  did  the  ratepayers  find  ? — Speaking 
from  reoolleetion,  it  comes  to  8 d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  valuation. 

6869.  But  the  total  sum? — Four  per  cent,  on 
£28,000. 

6870.  No.  The  Board  of  Works  advanced  £28,246? 
—Yes. 

6871.  What  did  the  county  advance — is  this  the 
total  amount  of  tire  cost  of  the  railway? — No.  It  is 
& type  of  railway  which  is  very  common  in  Ireland. 
It  was  promoted  by  a company,  and  publicly  guaran- 
teed, but  was  mismanaged,  and  then  .the  Board  of 
Works  came  in  and  helped  it  by  a loan,  and  then 
they  came  in  a second  time  and  helped  it  by  a loan. 

6872.  I do  not  care  about  those  particulars,  but 
what  have  you  got  to  say  upon  it— what  is  your 
point  ? — My  point  is  that  I think  the  Treasury  are — I 
would  not  like  to  say  robbing  us — but  taking  too 
much  money  from  us. 

6873.  You  object  to  the  4 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

6874.  What  ought  it  to  be,  do  you  think  ? — I think 
3 per  cent,  would  be  enough,  and  I think  it  would 
enable  them  to  lend  the  money  and  raise  it  without 
any  expense  to  the  Government. 

6875.  And  that  would  relieve  the  county  of  a certain 
portion  of  the  rate  which  they  now  pay  ? —Yes. 

6876.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I see  that  the 
capital  of  that  line  was  £115,000  in  £10  shares,  and 
£38,300  of  loan  ? — I am  only  taking  it  from  Brad- 
shaw. 

6877.  Lord  Pirrie. — There  is  a barony  guarantee 
in  addition,  is  not  there? — There  is. 

Mr.  Balfour  Brovme,  k.c. — I am  not  sure  that  is 
in.  addition.  I think  it  was  part  of  the  £38,000.  I 
think  it  was  part  of  the  loan  capital. 

Chairman. — I think  the  point  of  this  witness  is 
that  he  objects  to  the  4 per  cent.  Leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Balfour  Brovme,  K.C. — I leave  it  there,  sir. 


6878.  Chairman. — So  that  the  barony  should  have 
so  much  less  .to  pay? — Yes;  and  the  Government 
make  a profit  out  of  us.  I should  mention  in  con- 
nection with  that,  sir,  that  I believe  there  was  a 
previous  loan,  of  course  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
which  was  forgiven  to  the  barony ; but  what  I say 
is  that  it  is  an  objectionable  way  to  deal  with  matters 
of  this  kind  to  first  give  you  a kind  of  dole  by  way  of 
charity  and  to  be  generous,  and  then  to  take  it  back 
from  you  by  making  you  pay  too  much  interest. 

6879.  I suppose  there  was  a bargain  made  at  the 
time  with  the  county  authorities  ? — I presume  so.  It 
was  a case  of  clever  promoters  and  the  Grand  Jury — 
clever  promoting  lawyers  and  engineers. 

6880.  I understand  that  the  Grand  Jury  was  the 
authority  before  the  County  Councils  were  established 
and  that  the  County  Councils  replaced  that  authority! 

Mr.  Sexton. — For  fiscal  purposes. 

6881.  Chairman. — I meant  that.  -(To  Witness).— 
Your  grievance  is  ? — Overcharge — a case  of  overcharge 
by  the  Government. 

6888.  Although  there  was  a bargain  made,  the 
bargain  was  a bad  one  for  the  county?— You  can 
put  it  that  way. 

6883.  You  say  it  should  be  3 per  cent,  instead  of 
4?— I believe  what  really  happened  was  that  the 
people  who  promised  to  give  a guarantee  were  taken 
m by  promoting  lawyers  and  engineers.  That  is  the 
real  fact  of  the  matter,  and  they  made  a bad  bar- 
gain consequently.  It  is  a very  common  case  in  Ire- 
land, I am  sorry  to  say. 

_ 6884.  What  is  this  Southern  line  in  Tipperary — 
Clonmel  to  Thurles  ?— Yes,  it  goes  from  Clonmel  to 
Thurles.  It  is  called  the  Southern  line  locally. 


6885.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that?  I 
think  you  want  to  bring  under  our  notice  that  it 
was  a very  expensive  line  to  make? — Yes.  I think 
the  point  I raise  in  connection  with  that  is  this,  that 
if  the  Government  in  future  gives  help  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  making  railways,  they  should  have 
regard  to  past  experience  and  adopt  whatever  plans 
work  best.  Now,  the  so-called  Soiithem  line  is  an 
example  of  how  not  to  do  it.  I happen  to  know 
a great  deal  about  that  line,  and  I know  that  it  took 
twelve  Acts  of  Parliament  to  make  this  little  railway, 
twenty-four  miles  long,  and  that  extended  over  a 
great  many  years,  and  during  the  time  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  being  got  there  was  a great  deal  of 
expense  being  incurred.  I think  eventually  the  rail- 
way cost  somewhere  about  £12,000  or  £15,000  a mile, 
and  it  could  easily  be  made  for  £5,000  a mile.  The 
balance  of  this  sum  was  swallowed  up  in  law  costs  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  there  was  afterwards  a loan 
got  from  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting that  line.  Then  I refer  to  two  other  methods 
that  have  been  used  in  this  country  for  aiding  the 
construction  of  railways.  It  was  in  connection  with 
that  that  I referred  to  this  Southern  line. 

6886.  That  the  capital  outlay  on  that  line  was 
largely  and  enormously  inflated  by  getting  so  many 
Acts  of  Parliament? — Yes,  sir. 

6887.  Who  was  to  blame  for  that? — Well,  the  man 
is  dead,  sir,  and  I think  it  better  to  let  the  dead  rest. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

6888.  Mr.  Sexton. — About  this  4 per  cent.,  Mr. 
Hackett  ? — Yes. 

6889.  You  think  it  an  exacting  rate? — I do.  I 
think  they  could  lend  at  3 per  cent.,  and  that  3 per 
cent,  would  pay  the  interest  and  expenses  of  flotation 
and  other  expenses  necessarily  connected  with  the 
loaning  of  money. 

6890.  You  probably  know  that  in  recent  great 
operations  with  Imperial  credit  in  Ireland  money  has 
been  lent,  say,  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of 
landlords,  and  providing  allotments  for  labourers,  at 
2f  per  cent.  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  of  course.  They 
would  want  a little  more,  I presume,  in  the  case  of 
railways. 

6891.  But  the  people  concerned  in  those  two  financial 
operations  which  I have  just  named  are  much  the  same 
people  as  those  who  pay  the  4 per  cent.  ? — Exactly 
the  same  people.  They  are  tenant  purchasers  under 
the  Land  Act,  and  paying  this  2|  per  cent,  wherever 
the  land  transfer  is  completed  and  in  operation. 

6892.  The  Imperial  Treasury  like  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  Ireland  when  they  can  ?— Well,  I do  not 
know  about  that— it  is  a financial  question ; but  what 
I do  think  objectionable  is  this.  With  one  hand  they 
give  a free  grant,  or  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
free  grant,  to  the  people  for  the  construction  of  this 
railway,  and  they  are  taking  it  back  now  with  the 
other  hand.  I think  free  grants  tend  to  pauperise. 
I think  it  is  a wrong  plan  to  give  and  take  back  like 
that. 

6893.  We  are  rather  on  the  question  of  the  proper 
rate  of  interest.  Have  you  gone  into  the  financial 
transactions  of  Ireland  with  the  Empire  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  Treasury  usually  con- 
trive to  have  a profit? — Well,  I took  a great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  subject,  but  I do  not  know  whether  I 
came  to  any  very  definite  conclusion  on  it  or  whether 
my  opinion,  even  if  I did,  would  be  worth  anything. 

6894.  Do  you  suppose  if  there  were  an  Irish 
Treasury  they  would  be  less  exacting  in  these  matters? 
— I am  sure  they  would  do  the  best  for  the  country. 

6895.  Now,  you  say  that  at  every  place  where  two 
railway  systems  meet  in  Ireland  there  is  delay,  as 
well  as  inconvenience  and  trouble,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  conflicting  companies,  and  in  your  further 
evidence  you  stated  to-day  that  wherever  two  com- 
panies meet  you  may  call  them  conflicting  companies, 
and  that  there  is  always  in  such  a case  a conflict  of 
interest  ?— Practically  that  is  so. 

6896.  Does  not  that  evidence  directly  point  to  the 
administration  of  the  Irish  railways  as  a unit  for 
the  public  benefit?— As  a unit  or  as  a twin  or  as 
^riPl®ts.  It  is  according  to  the  way  you  look  at  it. 

6897.  You  know  if  you  have  more  companies  than 
one  you  deliberately  perpetuate  the  number  of  those 
points  at  which  a conflict  of  interest  worries  and 
prejudices  the  public?— Oh,  yes,  but  the  number  of 

may  be  reduced  to  a vanishing  point. 

"""■  Why  should. you  have  them  at  all?— I have 
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6899.  That  is  the  logical  result  of  your  evidence  ? — : 
I do  not  think  so. 

6900.  If  at  every  point  where  two  railways  meet 
there  is  trouble,  inconvenience,  and  delay,  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  that  is  to  have  no  such  point? — You  have 
taken  the  only  condition  which  governs  the  situation. 

6901.  I am  talking  of  that  condition  now? — On  that 
condition,  if  you  exclude  all  other  conditions,  the 
logical  sequence  is  one  railway  for  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land undoubtedly. 

6902.  You  attach  great  value  to  additional  lines? — 
Additional  railways,  yes.  I think  they  are  very  much 
called  for  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

6903.  You  think  the  country  is  not  yet  fully  pro- 
vided?— I am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

6904.  You  say  that  some  of  those  lines  might  pay  a 
moderate  dividend  upon  a reasonable  capital? — Well, 
I think  they  are  just  on  the  border  line,  so  much  on 
the  border  line  of  profit  and  loss  that  you  could 
scarcely  expect  a company  to  take  them  up. 

6905.  And  that  others  of  them  would  not  be  re- 
munerative?— Yes,  that  others  would  not  be  remunera- 
tive. I believe  there  are  a good  many  cases  in  Ireland 
that  are  very  near  the  border  line  of  paying. 

6906.  The  question  is  how  are  we  to  get  them.  Will 
private  capitalists  provide  them? — No;  or  companies 
will  not  provide  them.  There  are  only  two  ways,  in 
my  belief,  possible. 

6907.  Let  us  take  them  in  order.  The  companies 
will  not  provide  them,  not  being,  as  you  properly  say, 
philanthropist®  ? — Yes. 

6908.  And  the  counties,  sick  and  tired  of  the  guaran- 
tees, will  not  provide  them? — Well,  I think  they 
might  help  a little  in  some  cases.  They  gave  lately  a 
guarantee  in  my  county. 

6909.  They  must  be  a patient  and  long-suffering 
county.  Have  they  other  guarantees  to  pay? — Yes, 
they  have  one  other  guarantee  to  pay.  They  like  it 
in  some  counties. 

6910.  Well  now,  if  we  want  additional  railways  in 
Ireland,  and  if  none  of  them  will  pay  much  and  some 
of  them  will  pay  nothing,  if  the  companies  and  the 
capitalists  and  the  counties  will  not  provide  them, 
how  are  we  to  get  them? — Provided  all  those  refuse  I 
presume  that  there  is  no  way  except  for  the  State  to 
help; 

6911.  Do  you  expect  the  Imperial  Treasury  (after 
wliat  you  have  said  about  the  4 per  cent.)  to  construct 
these  unremunerative  railways  solely  by  public  funds, 
without  any  assistance  from  capitalists,  counties,  or 
companies  ? — I do  not  think  I ever  suggested  that  they 
should  construct  them  entirely,  nor  do  I think  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Government  should  bear  all  the  ex- 
pense. 

6912.  Where  is  it  to  come  from  then? — I think 
there  are  a great  many  cases  where  it  would  pay  the 
railway  companies,  if  they  got  some  aid  either  from 
the  county  authority  or  the  Treasury,  to  construct 
those  lines. 

6913.  Oh,  yes,  I know ; if  you  give  a railway  com- 
pany plenty  of  money  they  will  always  build  lines. 
But  will  a railway  company  enter  into  a binding 
contract  to  permanently  work  a line  unless  they  fore- 
see a profit? — I presume  not. 

6914.  Then  I conclude  that  in  this  class  of  cases  you 
will  not  get  the  railway  built  either  by  capitalists  or 
companies  or  the  State? — I think  you  will  get  the 
railway  companies  with  a little  assistance  to  build 
more  railways  in  Ireland.  That  is  my  impression. 

6915.  Who  will  do  it? — The  railway  companies, 
with  a little  assistance  from  either  the  ratepayers  or 
the  State,  would  construct  more  railways. 

6916.  The  railway  companies  have  not  much  divi- 
dends to  spare  for  them  ? — No ; they  would  want  help 
I say. 

6917.  Would  they  undertake  to  work  the  line — for 
the  State  would  not  spend  the  money  to  construct  a 
railway  unless  the  railway  company  undertook  to  work 
the  line  in  permanence? — Quite  so. 

6918.  Would  the  railway  company  undertake  to 
work  such  a line  in  permanence  unless  they  foresaw  a 
profit  ? — They  would  not,  but  still  they  might  see  their 
way  to  make  those  lines  on  being  helped.  Take  the 
last  line  constructed  in  my  own  county,  the  Cashel 
and  Gooldscross  Railway.  They  got  a guarantee  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  for  that,  and  they  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  construct  that  line  and  work  it  in 
perpetuity.  I think  there  are  many  other  cases  where 
the  same  would  be  done. 

6919.  Your  own  evidence,  Mr.  Hackett,  is  that  the 
eounties  are  tired  of  the  guarantees? — I do  not  think 


so,  sir.  I never  meant  to  convey  that.  I think  in 
some  cases  they  are  sick  of  them,  but  not  in  all. 

6920.  Do  you  think  it  probable,  as  a general  matter, 
that  the  counties  will  be  willing  to  enter  into  these 
guarantees? — I think  you  can  only  judge  of  that  by 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 

6921.  Scarcely,  because  in  the  past  the  subject  was 
fresh,  and  the  certainty  of  the  liability  was  not  sure, 
but  now  that  it  has  been  tested  by  the  experience  of 
twenty  years,  and  many  counties  are  labouring  and 

froaning  under  heavy  burdens,  don’t  you  think  the 
isposition  to  incur  them  has  been  greatly  reduced  ? — 
I do.  You  are  quite  right  there,  sir. 

6922.  How,  then,  are  we  to  get  the  additional  lines. 
I would  remind  you  of  a remarkable  speech  of  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  at  the  close  of  his  Ind:an  admini- 
stration. Some  critics  found  fault  with  the  Govern- 
ment system  of  railways  in  India  because  some  lines 
did  not  pay.  Sir  Antony  turned  the  tables  on  the  critics 
by  pointing  out  to  them  that  it  was  just  the  peculiar 
value  and  force  and  virtue  of  the  Government  system 
that  it  was  able  to  use  the  profits  of  the  profitable 
lines  to  build  smaller  lines  in  the  backward  districts, 
and  thus  feed  the  trunk  railways,  and  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  public  benefit? — I did  not  read  that. 

6923.  Would  you  think  that  view  the  correct  one  ? — ~ 
I think  it  is  a very  strong  point  to  put. 

6924.  What  I want  to  suggest  to  you  is  this,  that 
in  the  state  of  affairs  of  which  you  have  given  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  'a  full  supply 
of  additional  Irish  railways  unless  you  have  an  Irish 
public  authority  administering  the  railways  of  the 
whole  country? — That  is,  I am  afraid,  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

6925.  Would  you  prefer  that? — Well,  I do  not  ap- 
prove of  bringing  politics  into  business. 

6926.  This  is  not  politics? — I do  not  approve  of 
bringing  politics  into  business,  and  I am  afraid  a 
good  many  people  who  advocate  State  purchase — that:' 
is  what  you  refer  to,  I presume — do  it  from  political, 
motives. 

6927.  I thought  we  were  discussing  the  question 
on  financial  lines? — I beg  your  pardon. 

6928.  I would  ask  you  to  share  a discussion  with  me 
on  financial  lines? — I beg  your  pardon.  I did  not' 
understand. 

6929.  Supposing  an  Irish  authority  were  created  by- 
Act  of  Parliament  to  administer  financial  concerns  in 
Ireland,  do  you  think  you  would  have  a better  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  the  additional  lines  which  Ireland 
requires  from  that  Irish  authority  responsible  to 
Irish  opinion,  and  having  funds  at  its  disposal.  Con- 
fine yourself  to  the  financial  question? — Well,  I con- 
sider, sir,  that  as  you  put  it,  in  that  aspect  of  the 
question,  there  would  be  more  probability  of  those 
lines  being  constructed. 

6930.  Any  man  at  the  back  of  liis  head  may  have 
such  political  opinions  as  he  pleases,  but  upon  this 
financial  question  that  is  your  answer? — That  is  my 
answer  to  your  question,  that  I believe  there  would 
be  more  of  those  railways  constructed. 

6931.  I should  like  to  submit  to  you  some  more  official 
testimony  as  between  private  and  public  ownership 
of  railways.  Only  the  other  day  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  made  a public  statement  in  which  he 
used  these  words “ Perhaps  in  the  near  future  they 
might  have  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  railway 
rates  from  beginning  to  end.  He  had  been  very  much 
impressed  since  he  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
the  great  and  growing  discontent  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  this  was  a great  contrast  with  the  feeling 
in  Germany  ” [where  the  railways  are  State-owned], 
“where  traders  considered  that  the  railway  system 
gave  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction.  He  had  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  question  of  railway  tran- 
sit in  other  countries,  and  the  reports  from  Prussia 
were  very  remarkable  as  to  the  very  general  satisfac- 
tion in  every  branch  of  industry  there,  and  especially 
in  the  agricultural  districts.”  Do  you  think  that 
testimony  worthy  of  attention? — I could  not  tell  you. 
The  conditions  may  be  entirely  different  in  Germany. 

6932.  Like  any  other  country — country  and  town, 
agriculture  and  trade? — The  political  institutions  are 
not  so  well  developed  as  ours,  for  one  thing,  and  I 
think,  too,  the  people  depend  too  much  on  the 
Emperor  and  the  other  heads  of  the  country.  I think 
they  are  spiritless  more  or  less.  They  do  not  com- 
plain. 

6933.  Well  the  Government  have  just  had  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  Germany  is  a Parliamentary 
country.  Would  you  say  that  the  opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  financial 
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Jem.  7 1907.  question  is  of  importance  ? — I would  not  think  of  set- 
" ’ ’ ting  myself  against  it  at  all. 

6934.  You  would  like  motor  services  to  supplement 
railways  ? — Yes. 

6935.  Some  attempt  lias  been  made  here,  I think, 
to  disparage  local  government  in  Ireland  on  the 
ground  that  the  roads  are  not  able  to  bear  motors. 
Are  the  roads  good  for  ordinary  purposes? — Well, 
good  is  a relative  term.  If  you  use  it  with  regard  to 
motor  services  I cannot  say  that  any  roa,d  that  has  not 
been  reconstructed  by  steam  roller  is  suited  for  motor 
service. 

6936.  But  those  roads  were  not  constructed  for 
motors  ? — No. 

6937.  For  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed, they  are  good  roads? — They  are. 

6938.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  attempt  tc  disparage  the 
County  Councils  because  the  roads  are  not  good  for 
motors? — No;  nor  the  Grand  Juries  either.  I think 
until  England  got  this  Local  Government  Act  the 
Irish  roads  were  far  ahead  of  the  English  ones.  They 
got  their  Act  ten  years  before  we  got  ours,  and  they 
improved  their  roads  so  much  that  they  are  very  much 
ahead  of  us  now,  which  is  solely  due  to  that  cause.  Be- 
fore we  got  local  government  we  were  restricted  and 
hampered  in  every  way.  We  could  not  get  a steam- 
roller or  build  an  iron  bridge  unless  we  flew  in  the  face 
of  the  law. 

6939.  If  you  want  to  make  the  roads  fit  for  motors 
you  must  bring  them  into  that  condition  by  special 
work? — Yes. 

6940.  Now,  we  know  of  the  public-spirited  ofier  of 
Lord  Pirrie  and  Lord  Iveagh  and  we  know  what  came  of 
it.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  a better  assurance  of  an 
adequate  and  permanent  motor  road  service  in  Ireland 
by  means  of  a public  authority  than  from  the  bounty 
of  any  private  individual,  no  matter  what  his  means 
or  public  spirit  may  be  ? — I thoroughly  agree  with  you. 
I would  rather  see  the  thing  done  by  the  people  than 
by  any  private  individual. 

6941.  Because  the  private  benefactor  unfortunately 
passes  away,  but  the  public  authority  remains? — Yes. 

6942.  You  have  given  very  little  evidence  as  to  rates  ? 
— I have  nothing  to  say  against  the  railway  companies 
on  the  rates.  I do  not  know  very  much  about  them 
either. 

6943.  Have  you  any  practical  experience  of  the 
rates? — Not  a great  deal. 

6944.  You  know  we  have  had  evidence  here  from  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  have  bitter  personal  experience, 
that  the  Irish  trader  is  shut  out  from  his  own  markets 
by  the  operation  of  those  rates,  and  that  the  Irish  pro- 
ducer of  food  has  no  fair  chance  in  what  you  may  call 
his  sole  market,  the  British  market,  by  reason  of  the 
advantages  given  to  the  competitors  on  the  Continent, 
in  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  France.  Is  not  chat  a 
serious  state  of  things  ? — I only  know  what  occurred 
here  from  reading  the  newspapers,  and  I cannot  offer 
an  opinion  on  it  at  all.  Of  course  my  opinion  is  value- 
less. 

6945.  You  know,  at  any  rate,  that  railway  companies 
work  at  present  for  private  profit  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  do, 
but  I should  think  that  is  more  a matter  for  the  Com- 
mission to  report  on  than  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion  on. 

6946.  You  have  shown  so  much  readiness  to  offer 
an  opinion,  though  not  nominated  by  the  County 
Council,  that  I think  I am  entitled  to  avail  myself  of 
your  readiness? — I will  answer  with  pleasure. 

6947.  The  policy  of  private  profit  may  not  coincide 
with  the  policy  of  the  public  good  ? — Still  the  question 
of  municipal  trading  is  a very  large  one,  and  you 
might  suggest,  that  the  Government  should  take  up  the 
baking  of  bread,  or  something  like  that.  I do  not 
see  very  much  difference. 

6948.  I prefer  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  Vice- 
regal Warrant,  which  directs  us  to  inquire  into  rail- 
way rates,  at  present? — I do  not  see  any  difference 
between  the  Government  taking  up  one  form  of  business 
and  another. 

6949.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  all  over  the  world 
State  owner-  Governments  have  taken  up  the  railways? — Not  all 
8biPs°-er  ded  over  ^,e  wor^>  but  in  a good  many  cases,  and  in  a 

good  many  cases  they  are  not  successes, 
cessful.  6950.  The  only  countries  in  which  private  railways 

are  the  rule  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
commercial  countries  for  which  the  private  railway 
system  may  be  fitted,  and  Ireland  is  an  undeveloped 
country,  which  the  commercial  system  may  not  fit? 
— I believe  the  fact  is  so,  that  in  most  countries  the 
railways  are  State-owned,  but  then  you  have  to  look 
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further  and  to  see  whether  State-ownership  is  a success 
or  not.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  not. 

6951.  The  public  records,  which  are  open  to  all  of 
us,  show  that  in  every  country  where  State  railways 
have  been  developed  there  has  been  a great  increase  in 
trade,  and  that  the  usual  result  is,  as  in  Prussia  and 
in  Belgium  that  there  are  large  sums  left  fpr  the  re- 
lief of  the  taxpayers  and  for  public  uses.  Now,  take, 
for  instance,  Belgium  ? — Belgium  is  very  different  from 
Ireland  and  the  colonies  and  the  United  States  are 
countries  with  virgin  resources,  and  I think  whether 
you  have  them  owned  by  companies  or  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  railways  there  would  be  more  or  less  successes. 

6952.  If  Belgium  had  been  subjected  to  the  ex- 
perience of  LreLand  what  would  the  state  of  Belgium 
be? — Bad,  I think. 

6953.  And  if  Ireland  had  been  subjected  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Belgium  might  not  Ireland  be  another  Bel- 
gium now  except  so  far  as  the  lack  of  minerals  may 
be  concerned  ? — Yes ; it  might. 

6954.  The  evidence  is  of  extensive  public  grievances, 
and  the  object  to  amend  the  system.  Would  you  stand 
in  the  way  of  making  an  experiment  which  has  suc- 
ceeded so  much  elsewhere,  in  other  countries,  of  trying 
the  effect  of  the  administration  of  the  Irish  railways 
by  a public  authority  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
success. 

6955.  That  is  mere  speculation.  Why  do  you  refuse 
to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  other  countries  ? — Well, 
I would  refuse  to  give  my  consent  to  it  for  several 
reasons.  One  reason  is  that  I do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment would  ever  pay  for  a suitable  class  of  officials. 

6956.  I do  not  think  I will  take  your  evidence  as  a 
psychologist,  especially  if  you  are  inclined  to  deny  to 
Irishmen  the  possession  of  common  sense? — I do  not 
think  a Government  would  be  got  to  pay  a manager 
of  railways  two  or  three  thousand  a year. 

6957.  Or  an  Irish  authority  ? — Yes. 

6958.  Why  not,  if  they  thought  him  worth  the 
money  ? — Because  it  would  be  so  unusual. 

6959.  But  the  whole  thing  would  be  unusual,  and 
would  be  a new  departure  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  so  large 
a difference  in  railway  managers  between  best  and 
second  best. 

6960.  Undoubtedly.  The  second-best  might  be  a 
bad  second  ? — Yes. 

6961.  Do  you  think  Irishmen  are  less  willing  than 
other  men  to  pay  a man  whatever  he  may  be  worth — I 
hope  your  own  merits  are  appreciated  in  Tipperary  ?— 
I think  so,  but  what  I want  to  point  out  is  that  I do 
not  want  to  make  any  charge  against  my  countrymen  ; 
but  what  I want  to  point  out  is  that  it  is  very  unusual 
to  pay  to  any  public  official  the  salary  of  a Cabinet 
Minister.  If  you  take  the  Civil  Service  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  you  will  not  find  a great  many 
men  getting  over  £1,000  a year  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  when  you  come  to  the  railway  companies  you  will 
find  they  pay  £2,000  and  £3,000  a year  to  the 
managers. 

6962.  But  if  the  railways  of  Ireland  are  concentrated 
in  one  system,  don’t-  you  think  that  the  Irish  autho- 
rity would  be  willing  to  pay  a general  manager  as 
large  a salary  as  is  paid  to  any  other  in  a system  of 
the  same  extent  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

6963.  Have  you  heard  whether  the  officials  of  the 
railways  of  the  colonies  and  other  places  complain  of 
their  salaries? — I have  not  heard. 

6964.  Then  may  we  not  leave  it  to  someone  to  complain 
before  we  take  this  stand.  You  say  there  is  too  little 
enterprise  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  railways  should  be 
left  untouched.  . Suppose  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
railways  are  crippling  enterprise,  suppose  it  shows 
that  the  rates  they  impose  hamper  Irish  manufacture 
and  limit  the  food  export  of  Ireland,  do  you  not  think 
that  to  touch  the  railways  would  be  the  best  way  to 
develop  Irish  enterprise  ?— I think  if  that  charge  could 
be  substantiated  it  would  certainly  change  my  opinion, 
if  it  was  worth  anything. 

6965.  Suppose,  the  public  administration  of  the  rail- 
ways developed  industries  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
would  not  that  rather  open  up  a new  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital?— On  the  supposition  that  it 
would  develop  new  industries,  it  would. 

6966.  I deal  with  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who 
spoke  from  experience  on  the  point  ?— ' Well,  I have  not 
heard  the  evidence. 

6967.  You  spoke  vaguely  of  some  colonies  where  you 
think  the  public  management  of  railways  has  not 
prospered.  I think  you  say  that  they  were  not 
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sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  people,  not  sufficiently 
.sympathetic  ? — Yes. 

' 6968.  Have  you  heard  of  any  colony  that  has  been 
willing  to  sell  its  railways  to  private  capitalists  ? — No  ; 
they  want  to  keep  on  the  old  system. 

6969.  Tli at  is  to  say,  the  public  system.  Don’t  you 
.think  that  the  colonies  know  their  own  business  best? 
—Well,  undoubtedly  they  do  ; but,  of  course,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  construct  railways  in 
the  colonies,  because  when  the  colonies  began  to  be 
inhabited  there  was  nobody  else  there  to  construct 
them,  and  they  were  constructed.  Whether  they  found 
that  course  a judicious  one  or  not,  it  is  a very  difficult 
tiling  to  change  the  whole  course  of  your  policy.  It  is 
a different  matter  to  change  your  policy,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and,  even  if  it  is  wrong,  to 
initiate  a new  policy  on  new  lines. 

6970.  My  friend,  the  Chairman,  points  out  that  in 
many  cases  lines  built  by  private  projectors  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  public  administration? — Of  course, 
because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  they 
want  to  keep  that  policy  going. 

697L  Some  of  those  colonies  are  vast  countries,  and 
Ireland  is  a small  place,  and  if  there  was  a public 
.authority  in  Ireland,  not  like  those  at  present,  which 
can  only  be  brought  to  book  at  half-yearly  meetings  of 
■shareholders,  but  one  which  could  be  tackled  every 
■day,  don’t  you  think  they  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
avoid  keeping  in  touch  with  public  opinion  as  civil 
servants? — I think  if  you  had  a public  body,  with  a 
general  manager,  subjected  to  criticism  once  a day, 
you  would  make  chaos  in  the  country. 

6972.  You  have  said  that  the  present  system 
■creates  delay,  inconvenience,  and  soforth  ? — Yes,  neces- 
sarily. 

6973.  Would  you  not  prefer  an  administration  that 
would  be  amenable  to  public  opinion? — No. 

6974.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  that  the  railways 
should  be  carried  on  without  regard  to  public  opinion  ? 
— No,  sir,  I do  not. 

6975.  Are  the  railways  privately  administered 
amenable  to  public  opinion  ? — I do  not  think  adminis- 
tration by  the  Government  would  work  well. 

6976.  It  has  worked  well  all  over  the  world? — I do 
not  think  so.  That  is  not  my  experience. 

6977.  The  most  signal  commercial  successes  in  Europe 
are  Belgium  and  Prussia,  and  these  are  attributed  to 
the  operation  of  the  State  railways? — I am  not  con- 
vinced1 at  all. 

6978.  “ Convince  a man  against  Ms  will  ” — is  that 
the  case? — I have  seen  the  tiling  myself  at  work,  and 
I do  not  believe  the  system  is  the  right  one. 

6979.  The  trade  and  financial  records  are  available. 
About  the  colonies,  I simply  ask  you  whether  you 
would  be  content  to  take  tMs  view,  that  the  colonies 
know  their  own  business  best ; and  so  long  as  they 
prefer  to  retain  the  railways  in  their  own  hands,  is 
not  that  proof  conclusive  that  they  consider  the  public 
superior  to  the  private  system  of  administration? — I 
do;  not  think  so  at  all;  because  I say,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  the  railways  were  constructed  by  the 
Government  in  those  colonies  ; and  I say  it  is  entirely 
a different  question,  changing  a system  wMch  might 
have  its  defects,  or  starting  a new  system  on  a theo- 
retically perfect  basis. 

6980.  These  people  control  the  colonies,  and  if  the 
people  were  convinced  that  the  system  was  a bad  one 
they  could  easily  change  it? — That  is  so  ; but  there  is 
always  some  objection  to  change. 

6981.  Is  that  the  reason — because  there  is  always 
an  objection  to  change — that  you  object  to  reform 
nere ; It  is  not ; but  there  is  always  some  objection 
to  change. 

6982.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  wise  man  is  the  man 
«no  overcomes  that  instinctive  objection  to  change, 
TOd  takes  the  change  if  it  is  a good  one?— I agree  with 
J°u  thoroughly. 

,6983.  You  say  there  would  be  a saving  on  paper  if 
me  Imperial  credit  were  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
^r!allways’  b"t  surely  ifc  is  obvious  that  if  State 
,,,  ’t  were  applied  a liberal  price  could  be  given  to 

e railways,  and  yet  there  would  be  a substantial 
left  out  of  the  present  net  revenue? — Yes;  I 


Y°u  ar®  a ciri!  engineer,  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
,1T1"  financial  questions.  Have  you  any  doubt 
ver  that  if  you  changed  the  administration  of  these  - 


railways  from  the  hands  of  twenty-six  administrations  , , ,q0, 

into  one  there  would  be  a considerable  saving,  not  Ja'l‘ 
under  one  head  of  expenditure  but  under  all  of  them  ? Mr.  E A. 

— Yes,  I think  so.  I am  satisfied  that  there  would  be  Hackett, 
some  saving  of  expense,  but  the  subsidiary  advan-  M.Inst.  o n., 
tages  would  be  very  great.  County 

6986.  I suggest  to  you  that  by  purchase  there  Surveyor, 
would  be  two  great  savings.  First,  the  difference  be-  CIonme!. 
tween  the  present  net  revenue  and  the  annual  charge 

for  loans ; and,  secondly,  the  difference  between  the  The  savings 
cost  of  one  administration  and  the  cost  of  twenty-six  ? to  be 
— Yes.  effected  by 

6987.  I suggest  to  you  that  the  two  would  amount  to  State  purchase 
half  a million  a year? — Well,  I am  not  in  a position  0 .Iri8“ 

to  give  any  opinion  on  the  exact  figure.  I should  not  raUways’ 
have  thought  it  was  very  big  ; but,  of  course,  I do  not 
question  it  at  all. 

6988.  Take  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  half  a 
million  a year.  If  you  amalgamate  merely  instead  of 
having  State  purchase,  you  forfeit,  of  course,  the. 
difference  between  the  present  net  revenue  and  the 
annual  charge  for  the  loan,  do  you  not? — You  do. 

6989.  And  you  leave  to  the  old  companies,  instead' 
of  securing  to  the  public,  the  whole  economy  derived 
from  the  altered  administration  ? — The  only  remark 
I make  on  that  is  that  I think  arguments  of  that 
kind  carry  you  a great  deal  too  far. 

6990.  If  they  are  well  founded  they  do  not  carry  me 
an  inch  too  far? — Then  you  are  living  in  the  wrong 
centujy,  I am  afraid.  It  might  work  well  in  the  cen- 
tury in  wMch  there  shall  be  municipalisation  of  all 
undertakings. 

6991.  In  this  century  the  world  is  filled  with 
State  railways  ? — And  State  bakeries  and  State  quarries 
and  State  iron-works. 

6992.  No ; the  world  is  filled  with  State  railways, 

I invite  you  to  consider  the  experience  of  the  world  ? 

6993.  You  persist  in  regarding  the  system  of  these 
two  islands’  and  the  United  States  as  the  system  of 
the  world.  If  there  was  a saving  of  half  a million  a 
year  by  reason  of  State  credit  and  by  reason  of  good 
economy,  do  you  not  consider  that  that  half  million, 
if  applied  to  the  reduction  of  railway  rates  in  Ireland 
and  the  adaptation  of  railway  rates  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  country,  which  are  peculiar,  would 
be  enough  to  liberate  industry  in  Ireland,  to  stimulate 
trade,  to  check  emigration,  and  to  attract  capital  to 
fresh  Irish  industries? — Well,  I have  not  any  doubt 
at  all  that  it  would  be  big,  but  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  quite  so  much  as  you  think. 

6994.  I ask  you  to  assume  the  sum? — Yes. 

6995.  And  I ask  you  whether  any  patriotic  Irishman 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  confer  these  benefits 
on  the  country? — It  would  do  a great  deal  if 
it  were  devoted  to  helping  the  country  in  a proper  way, 
and  were  not  frittered  away — a good  deal. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

6996.  Mr.  Hackett,  I do  not  gather  that  you  have 
any  personal  experience  of  the  railways  of  Belgium 
or  Germany? — I have  not. 

6997.  I think  you  said  something  about  Australia?— 

I have  been  in  South  Africa. 

6998.  In  what  colony?— Well,  Natal,  and  a little 
about  Cape  Colony. 

6999.  What  is  your  own  conclusion  from  your  own 
experience  as  distinguished  from  the  world  at  large  ? 

— I had  not  much  to  say  to  the  traffic  there. 

7000.  I am  only  asking  you  to  give  me  your  general 
impression  from  your  point  of  view  as  to  State 
ownership  versus  private  ownership,  as  you  saw  it  in 
operation  ? — My  general  impression  is  that  there 
was  a great  number  of  complaints  against  the 
railways  because  of  mismanagement.  The  papers 
teemed  with  complaints,  and  the  Government  officials, 
like  a great  many  Government  officials,  gave  very 
little  satisfaction  either  in  word  or  in  deed. 

7001.  W as  it  to  some  extent  as  the  result  of  your 
practical  experience  of  State  management  in  two 
English  colonies  that  you  formed  the  conclusions  at 
which  you  have  arrived  as  to  State  management? — 

Quite  so. 

7002.  I may  just  ask  you  another  question  on  that. 

Of  course  an  engineer  is  constantly  seeing  work  and 
noting  methods  of  carrying  out  work,  sometimes  by 
private  bodies,  and  sometimes  by  public  bodies.  Is 
it  your  experience,  on  the  whole,  that  private  enter- 
prise or  public  management  carries  out  things  more 
economically  ; I am  not  asking  you,  of  course,  to  speak 
of  any  special  work,  but  I want  your  general,  impres- 
sion as  a professional  man  as  to  engineering  work? — 
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I don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction on  the  question  of  economy.  I think  the 
various  Corporations  throughout  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  generally  speaking,  do  their  work  very 
admirably,  but  as  regards  the  class  of  work  in  the 
colonies,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  difference  to  speak 
of. 

7003.  Generally  speaking,  you  don’t  draw  any  dis- 
tinction ? — No. 

7004.  I gathered  that  on  the  whole  you  have 
definitely  made  up  your  mind  against  desiring  State 
ownership  here? — Yes. 

7005.  But  you  do  desire  amalgamation? — Yes. 

7006.  You  spoke  of  two.  or  three  companies  ? — Yes. 

7007.  There  are  two  methods  of  districting  the 

country.  The  French  Government  district  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  preventing  competition,  and  making 
the  different  systems  meet  at  the  points  where  competi- 
tion is  unimportant,  while  the  Dutch  system  makes 
them  meet  in  the  big  towns  where  there  is  competi- 
tion. Have  you  formed  any  conclusion  as  to  which 
you  think  is  right? — No,  I have  not,  but  I think  on 
general  principle  I would  be  against  the  system  of 
having  them  meet  in  the  big  towns  where  there  would 
be  competitdon,  because  I .think  that  the  amount  of 
friction  between  the  companies 

7008.  If  I understood  you  rightly,  you  thought  on  . 
the  whole  you  suffer  more  than  you  gain  from  com- 
petition ? — Quite  so. 

7009.  That  is’  what  I rather  thought  was  your 
general  view.  You  spoke  of  a cheap  tribunal.  I 
suppose  we  all  want  cheap  tribunals? — Yes. 

7010.  You  suggest  Quarter  Sessions? — Yes ; I think 
it  would  he  an  .admirable  court  for  settling  matters 
like  that. 

7011.  Do  you  think  questions  of  railway  rates,  for 
instance,  the  questions  that  have  been  spoken  of  this 
morning,  the  competition  of  the  rates  from  the  West 
of  Ireland  with  the  rates  from  Denmark  or  the  rates 
from  Finland,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  are  very 
simple  questions? — Any  tribunal  that  the  case  is 
brought  before  is  obliged  to  decide  on  the  evidence. 

7012.  You  suggest,  then,  that  this  tribunal  can  be 
satisfied  -with  the  evidence  given  before  it  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

7013.  Suppose  you  got  a tribunal  that  does  not 
know  anything  .about  the  subject  to  be  investigated, 
and  that  you  had  got  on  one  side  the  evidence  of  the 
farmer  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  solicitor  from 
Banagher,  and  on  the  other  side  you  had  got  the  evi- 
dence of  the  general  manager  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  solicitor,  which  side  do  you  think  would  come 
out  on  top  ? — I think  you  have  too  poor  an  opinion 
altogether  of  the  local  solicitor  from  Banagher.  He 
might  be  twice  as  able  a man  as  Mr.  Barrington,  for 
all  we  know. 

7014.  Does  he  know  as  much  about  railway  rates  l- — 
No,  but  he  will  work  up  the  case,  as  presented,  very 
well.  Our  local  solicitors  are  a very  able  body  of  men. 

7015.  Do  you  think  that  he  is  as  good  on  that 
special  subject  of  rates? — No,  but  in  the  general 
working  up  of  special  cases,  and  in  presenting  the  case 
properly ; and  if  he  fails  on  one  occasion,  on  the 
next  occasion  he  will  do  it  better  if  he  gets  practice 
at  Quarter  Sessions  at  such  business.  I think 
Quarter  Sessions  will  be  an  admirable  tribunal,  be- 
cause I think  the  gentlemen  who  are  chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  judges,  have  the  confidence  of 
everybody  in  Ireland,  .and  are  quite  independent. 

7016.  Do  I understand  that  the  £28,000  that  is  ad- 
vanced'by  the  Board  of  Works  implies  an  eight- 
penny  rate?— Yes,  in  ,a  small  district. 

7017.  It  cannot  be  charged  on  the  whole  of  the  one 
Riding  of  Tipperary  ?— No,  it  is  King’s  County.  It 
only  took  in  one  of  the  baronies. 

7018.  It  is  charged  over  a very  small  area,  and 
therefore  it  works  out  at  a high  figure? — Yes. 

7019.  That  is  what  puzzled  me.  You  spoke  of  good 
roads.  In  your  county  do  you  cover  the  road  rig-nt 
over  and  roll  it  down,  or  do  you  do  it  patch  by  patch  ? 
—No  ; we  steam-roll  the  whole  of  the  road. 

7020.  You  metal  it  all  over  and  steam-roll  it  ? — Yes. 
In  some  cases  the  road  was  originally  made  too  wide, 
and  we  only  do  part  of  a road  like  that.  Our 
principle  is  not  to  patch,  but  to  put  in  a new  body 
all  over  the  road. 

7021.  When  you  speak  of  a road  being  good  would 


you  apply  that  to  a road  that  was  patched,  which  is. 
as  far  as  my  experience  of  roads  in  Ireland  goes,  the 
common  thing,  that  is,  where  the  holes  are  filled  up 
with  stones  ? — Occasionally  you  do  get  extraordinarily 
good  results  from  tha*.  patching  system,  but  they  are- 
so  isolated  as  to  be  negligible,  but,  generally  speaking, 
I would  not  call  a patched  road  good,  but  would  call 
it  very  bad. 

7022.  When  you  say  that  such  and  such  a place  lias 
good  roads  you  mean  that  it  is  practically  one  that  has 
been  metalled  all  over  and  then  rolled  in? — Yes.  I 
would  not  call  any  road  good  that  has  not  been  steam- 
rolled  in  the  customary  manner. 

7023.  That  is  rather  a small  proportion? — It  is  a- 
small  proportion  of  roads  generally,  but  not  a small 
proportion  of  the  roads  that  come  in  for  motor  vehicle 
transit,  because  it  has  mostly  been  done  on  main  roads. 

7024.  You  mentioned  in  your  evidence  you  thought 
there  were  a great  many  railways  required,  and  you 
suggested  two  or  three  places  where  you  could  put 
down  a railway  that  would  very  nearly  pay  ? — Quite  so. 

7025.  One  knows  there  were  a good  many  railways 
made  under  the  Act  of  1883?— The  Light  Railways 
and  Tramways  Act. 

7026.  One  could  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  one  said 
that  taking  them  altogether  the  most  desirable  lines 
were  made  first? — I would  not  say  so. 

7027.  Leaving  out  the  lines  that  were  made  in  the 
distressed  districts  in  the  West  which  would  be  dif- 
ferent ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  it  depended  on 
another  thing  entirely.  It  did  not  depend  on  whether 
they  were  required  most  or  not,  but  on  the  activity  of 
the  promoting  engineers,  solicitors,  and  people  of  that 
kind  who  had  to  do  with  it.  It  depended  on  that  a 
great  deal  more  than  on  the  necessities  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

7028.  You  don’t  think  the  best  places  were  chosen? — 
I don’t  think  it  came  in  at  all. 

7029.  You  don’t  think,  for  instance,  a line  like  the- 
Mitchelstown  and  Fermoy  or  the  Newmarket  and  Kan- 

tok ?— I think  they  are  useful.  They  are  all 

useful  lines. 

7030.  Did1  they  ever  very  nearly  pay? — I could  not 
say,  from  the  facts. 

7031.  You  know,  broadly,  the  fact  is,  taking  the- 
lmes  made  under  the  Act  of  1883,  that  you  spoke  of, 
they,  roughly  speaking,  pay  their  working  expenses,, 
but  pay  no  interest  on  capital  ?— You  must  go  a little- 
deeper  into  the  question  if  you  want  to  get  the  truth. 
Take  that  line  from  Tralee  to  Dingle.  That  railway 
could  never  be  expected  to  pay,  not  because  it  runs 
through  a poor  district,  but  because  it  is  so  hopelessly 
badly  constructed. 


7033.  Do  you  know  the  County  Fermanagh  ? — No : I 
dont  know  the  North  well. 

7034.  Don’t  you  know  it  well  enough  to  know  the- 
sort  of  agriculture  ? — Yes,  I do. 

1-11118  about  forty  miles  'through  a pretty 
good  district,  and-  that  only  just  about  pays  its  work- 
ing expenses  ?— How  much  per  mile  per  week? 

7036.  In  this  case  about  £6? — I consider  £7  10s. 
per  mile  per  week  would  pay  for  the  immediate  outlay 
of  capital  and  practically  for  working  expenses. 

7037.  What  did  you  put  down  working  expenses  at; 
have  you  ever  worked  that  out? — I am  not  an  expert, 
but  I know  that  working  expenses  run  between  50  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  gross  takings  ?— If  you  take  £7  10s. 
as  a basis,  the  working  expenses  would  be  about 
£3  15s.,  or  perhaps  £4. 

7038  You  really  think  you  could  get  it  for  that?— 
staff  S°’  °n  lmeS  Where  you  would  no*  want  a big 

7039.  Can  you  suggest  any  lines  with  an  actual 
working  rate  of  £3  15s.  ? — Of  course  50  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  is  putting  it  rather  low.  It  would  be- 
more  like  o5  or  60. 

7040.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne.— The  Tralee  and  Dingle 
works  out  at  £4  7s.  per  week  per  mile  ? — I am  sur- 
prised it  is  not  twice  that  much.  It  is  the  most  hope- 
less line  m Ireland. 

7041.  That  is  the  receipts?  The  receipts  are  £8,480, 
and  the  working  expenses,  £14,668  ?— That  includes 
a good  many  animals  and  persons  killed  on  the  side 
of  the  road. 

7042.  Mr.  Acworth. — If  you  have  not  gone  into  these 
matters  more  or  less  in  detail  I don’t  think  I will  ask 
you  anything  more  about  it?— I don’t  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage. 
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7043.  You  don’t  commit  yourself  to  a sum  of  £3  5s. 
or  anything  of  the  kind  ? — No. 

7044.  Your  evidence  is,  broadly,  you  ought  to  get 
.£7  10s.  a mile  a week  out  of  these  lailways  that  there 
might  be  some  interest  on  capital? — Yes.  I have  the 
railway  accounts  in  connection  with  various  railways 
in  which  I have  been  acting  as  arbitrator  laid  before 
me,  and  by  looking  through  them  my  impression  is 
that  £7  10 s.  would  about  meet  the  cost  of  interest  on 
the  capital  for  constructing  the  line,  and  also  provide 
for  working  expenses,  but  it  would  leave  nothing  be- 
yond that,  in  fact  it  would  scarcely  do  that. 

7045.  You  would  want  £4  a week  surplus  to  pay 
5 per  cent,  on  £4,000? — You  would  not  want  to  pay 
5 per  cent. 

7046.  Then  you  would  want  £160  a mile  per  annum  ? 
—Yes. 

7047.  To  pay  on  £4,000.  You  have  nob  worked  it 
out,  except  in  general  terms? — No.  You  could  not 
construct  a railway  for  £4,000  a mile,  not  even  in 
Ireland. 

7048.  Then  you  come  down  to  £3  a mile  a week? — 
Yes. 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

7049.  In  reference  to  the  flag  stations,  you  criti- 
cise the  Board  of  Trade.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  requirement  that  would  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  these  flag  stations  as  sug- 
gested ? — It  appears  I have  been  under  a misappre- 
hension about  that  from  what  the  Chairman  has 
said,  and  apparently  the  Board  of  Trade  is  quite 
willing  to  facilitate  the  railways. 

7050.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  on  that  line 
.you  mentioned,  the  Clara  and  Banagher,  there  is 
more  than  one  engine  in  steam  at  the  same  time? — I 
•don’t  think  there  is.  Of  course  the  officials  are  here 
who  could  tell  you,  but  I think  there  is  never  more 
than  one  engine  in  steam. 

7051.  In  that  case  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  officers  don’t  require  any  signals  at 
tall?— I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrxe. 

7052.  I take  it  you  wanted  rather  to  im- 
press on  the  Commission  that  in  a district  like  that 
between  Clara  and  Banagher,  where  the  barony  is 
giving  money  for  the  railway  the  railway  should  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  industries,  the  far-mers  of  the 
district,  and  that  we  should  urge  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  the  Board  of  Works,  whoever  is  responsible, 
that  the  practice  of  stopping  at  all  the  public  cross- 
ings possible  should  be  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
district;  am  I l-ight  in  that? — Yes;  but  I only 
use  the  Banagher  railway  as  an  illustration.  I want, 
on  single  lines,  where  there  is  only  one  engine  in 
steam  as  a rule,  to  take  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  stopping  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

7053.  To  put  it  perfectly  clear  you  want  that  par- 
ticular line  worked  on  the  motor  system,  or  on  the 
tramway  system? — I would  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I 
don’t  want  to  stop  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

7054.  That  is  exactly  where  I want  you  to  be  quite 
clear  in  your  evidence  ? — I think  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  press  the  point  too  far.  I think  it  might  make 
one  stop  between  the  two  places,  at  cross  roads,  which 
would  serve  a large  community. 

7055.  I rather  took  this  from  your  evidence  to  the 

'Chairman,  that  the  objection  you  have  to  this  sort 
°f  line  in  poor  districts  where  there  are  not  many 
villages  is  that  you  believe  that  a system 
of  road  motors  in  connection  with  the  railways  would 
fl>  bo  the  public  as  cheapening  and  hastening 

the  disposal  of  the  perishable  goods  and  bringing  many 
t0Wns  and  villages  which  can  never  hope  to  have  rail- 
ways of  their  own  into  communication  with  the  centres 
°f  consumption ; that,  I took  from  your  general 
'^ence,  not  only  to  the  Chairman  but  to  Mr.  Sexton, 
is  the  way  you  think  Ireland  could  be  best  helped  to 
get  produce  into  the  large  cities  and  towns? — I don’t 
*®ow  whether  I put  it  as  the  best  way,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  a very  good  way,  certainly. 

7056.  What  other  way  is  there  of  doing  it  unless 
y°u  get  railways  to  the  districts  ? — I don’t  know. 

artage  by  road,  I suppose,  is  the  only  way.  I don’t 
"now  any  other  way. 

7°57-  1 .think  you  said  you  did  not  wish  these 
,fmtor  services  to  be  established  by  private  individuals ; 
am  r ■ er  thought  they  should  be  started  by  the  large 
algamated  railway  companies  so  as  to  make  them 


feeders  of  the  railways?— I think  you  are  under  a .T 
somewhat  wrong  impression  as  to  the  answer  I gave  Jan ' '•  I907‘ 
Mr.  Sexton  on  that  point.  What  Mr.  Sexton,  I think,  Mr.  E.  A. 
as  I understood  him  asked  me  was,  whether  it  would  Hackett, 
be  more  beneficial  to  go  at  it  in  a larger  way  and  M.Inst.  c.b., 
have  the  people  themselves  take  up  this  than  depend  on  County 
any  gentleman  however  generous  and  wealthy  he  was.  Surveyor, 

7058.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes;  a public  authority? — It  ^hHi'hel. 
was  more  as  a question  of  the  people  becoming  self- 
reliant  that  I took  it. 

7059.  My  notion  was  that  an  authority  administer- 
ing the  railways,  and  having  large  resources  in  its 
own  hands,  would  be  more  likely  to  give  a permanent 
service  than  any  individual? — I looked  rather  to  a 
broader  issue. 

7060.  Lord  Pirrie. — Your  answer  was  that  you  pre- 
ferred it? — I do. 

7061.  That  is  the  right  answer? — But  on  the  other 
hand  I would  be  very  glad  to  get  assistance  from  pri- 
vate individuals. 

7062.  I was  not  on  the  question  of  the  private 
individuals.  I was  merely  anxious  to  get  your 
views  as  to  what  would  benefit  the  districts  most. 

Further  on  in  your  evidence  you  say  you  want  cer- 
tain railways,  two  or  three  railways.  Suppose  a sum 
of  money — call  it  half  a million  of  money — were  avail- 
able to.  be  spent  in  Ireland ; would  it  not  benefit  the 
small  industries  of  the  farmers  to  devote  it  to  the 
establishment  of  motor  services  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  railways  rather  than  make  the  two  railways 
you  alluded  to  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — You  wish  me 
to  decide  between  the  two  methods. 

7063.  Yes;  I want  to  get  your  views  as  a practical 
man,  living  there  in  the  centre  of  Ireland.  If  you 
had  half  a million  to  spend  ? — A half  million  would 
go  a very  short  way. 

7064.  Call  it  a million ; call  it  five  millions  if  you 
like;  call  it  any  figure.  What  do  you  consider 
would  give  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  ? — I think,  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  mostly  a poorish  people,  a motor 
service  would  be  the  more  beneficial. 

7065.  I thought  that  was  your  view,  but  I wanted 
to  get  it  clearly? — Yes;  but  it  is  a question  I would 
like  to  think  about  more  before  I would  give  a very 
strong  opinion  upon  it. 

7066.  The  next  subject  I would  like  to  ask  you  about 
is  this.  You  seem  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  smaller  railway  companies  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  larger  ones,  for  economic  reasons,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  and  the  sake  of  getting  their 
goods  right  through  more  quickly? — Yes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  rolling  stock  made  at  home. 

7067.  When  you  advocated  that  to  such  an  extent 
why  did  you  favour  having  three  companies  in 
Ireland  ? — I have  no  predilection  for  three. 

7068.  You  have  not? — None,  whatsoever. 

7069.  Therefore,  you  practically  would  prefer  one  rail-  One  central 
way  company  so  as  to  have  only  one  Board  and  one  bcdy  to  con- 
management,  they  having  then  the  responsibility  of  tro1  the  a,?aI‘ 
putting  on  all  these  motor  services  in  the  various  dis-  Bamated 
tricss? — I think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  to  reoornmen'l<,d- 
have  one  central  body.  It  would  bo  better  than  three. 

I would  be  in  favour  of  it. 

7070.  Am  I right  in  assuming  from  your  replies  to 
Mr.  Sexton  that  your  only  objection  to  the  State  taking 
over  the  railway  companies  is  that  no  Government 
department,  whether  Irish  or  English,  would  be  autho- 
rised by  Parliament,  that  is  the  people  themselves,  to 
pay  a proper  salary  to  the  manager  of  the  railway 
system;  is  not  that  your  only  objection? — No.  That 
is  one  objection. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I thought  that  was  your  only  objec- 
tion. 

Chairman. — That  was  your  main  objection. 

7071.  Lord  Pirrie. — I took  it  that  your  evidence  was 
that  that  was  your  only  main  objection,  that  no  Govern- 
ment, whether  Irish  or  English — I am  not  going  to  the 
colonies  or  Belgium — would  have  a proper  man.  to 
manage  the  system,  because  they  would  not  give  him 
a salary  equal  to  a Cabinet  Minister;  was  not  that 
your  answer  ? — That  was  my  evidence,  but  I did  not 
found  my  objection  solely  on  that.  I think  I should 
be  very  foolish  if  I did. 

7072.  You  think  the  Government  would  not  pay  a 
proper  price? — No,  but  I say  there  are  other  objections 
to  State  ownership. 
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7073.  There  may  be  others,  but  you  still  adhere  to 
that  opinion  ?— I am  still  strongly  of  opinion  that  they 
would  not  give  sufficient  salary  to  attract  a proper 

m7074.  A competent  man?— Yes.  Very  often  a rail- 
way company,  if  they  want  a general  manager  or  an 
engineer,  will  offer  almost  an  exorbitant  salary  for 
the  express  purpose  of  having  a man  whom  they  know 
it  will  draw  from  some  carrying  company  or  another. 

7075.  Then,  it  seems  the  main  reason  for  your  view 
that  a Government  would  not  give  a proper  salary  to 
attract  a good  man? — If  I have  given  the  impression 
that  that  was  the  main  objection  that  was  not  what 
I meant  to  convey. 

7076.  Then  what  is  your  real  objection?— 
For  one  thing,  I don’t  think  that  a Government  depart- 
ment has  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  public.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  they  are  not  sympathetic  with 
traders,  and  won’t  give  them  a full  hearing  when 
they  have  complaints  to  make. 

7077.  The  Government  won’t  ? — Government  officials 
won’t. 

7078.  Then  the  question  of  the  manager  s salary  is 
only  one  of  the  few  grounds  of  objection  that  you 
have  ? — It  is  only  one. 

7079.  Then,  you  still  think  one  private  business, 
produced  by  amalgamation,  would  be  better? — Yes, 
and  my  experience  of  State-owned  railways  led  me  to 
think  that  it  is  not  a favourable  way  of  managing 
railways. 

7080.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  postal  service  is 
carried  on  in  a marvellous  manner? — I do,  but  I 
think,  with  all  respect,  that  that  is  a fallacious  com- 
parison, and  I will  tell  you  why,  if  you  will  allow  me. 
People  are  under  the  impression  that  the  post  office 
is  managed  with  an  extraordinary  amount  of  success. 
That  is  an  entirely  erroneous  opinion,  for  this  reason, 
if  you  look  at  the  class  of  transactions  done  by  the 
post  office  and  by  the  railway  companies  you  will  see 
what  I mean.  ' A railway  company  does  business 
•mostly  of  a fairly  large  kind,  a wagon  of  cattle, 


Rev  P.  Glynn,  p.p.,  Carrigaholt, 

7083.  Where  do  you  live,  Father  Glynn? — I live  at 
Carrigaholt,  in  the  County  Clare. 

7084.  Do  you  appear  before  us  as  a representative  of 
the  people  in  the  parish  in  which  you  live? — Yes,  and 
also  as  a delegate  from  the  County  Council.  I have 
been  appointed  by  the  County  Council  to  give  evidence 
regarding  the  West  Clare  and  the  South  Clare  Rail- 
ways. 

7085.  Have  the  ratepayers  in  your  parish  any  rates  to 
pay  in  connection  with  these  railways  ? — In  my  parish 
we  pay  about  fourteen  pence  in  the  £.  We  have  been 
paying  it  for  about  fourteen  years.  In  my  barony, 
the  barony  of  Moyarta,  the  rate  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation is  only  about  thirty-eight  shillings,  and  we 
pay  £1,680  on  our  own  valuation  of  some  £33,000. 

7086.  Is  that  for  the  two  railways? — For  the  two 

railways,  because  in  the  south  we  gave  a guarantee  of 
£55,000  from  that  barony  and  £120,000 

7087.  We  will  come  to  the  figures  directly.  You 
really  appear  before  us  to  give  evidence  with  reference 
to  the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways  and  its  man- 
agement, and  what  you  consider  its  want  of  facilities 
forjthe  proper  development  of  the  particular  district  ? 

7088.  When  was  this  West  Clare  Railway  opened 
for  traffic? — I think  in  1887. 

7089.  Did  the  county  in  that  case  give  a guarantee  ? 
— Of  4 per  cent.,  with  the  Treasury  giving  2 per  cent, 
as  long  as  the  line  runs. 

7090.  Do  you  remember  the  total  amount?— 
£163,500  to  the  West  Clare,  and  £120,000  on  the 
South  Clare — that  is  £283,500. 

7091.  The  County  Clare  guaranteed  4 per  cent,  in 
perpetuity  on  £163,500,  and  then  you  say  the  Treasury 
undertook  to  repay  the  county  half  the  interest  on 
that  capital  ? — As  long  as  the  line  was  kept  open  for 
traffic. 

7092.  How  as  the  railway  managed  with  regard  to 
its  executive — how  many  directors  are  there  first  of 
all? — There  are  five  shareholders’  directors  who  pre- 
dominate, and  then  there  are  three  baronial  directors. 

7093.  There  are  five  representing  the  shareholders? 
— Yes,  I think  it  is  five. 

7094.  Do  the  shareholders  elect  those  gentlemen? — 
No.  I think  there  is  no  election  ; ■ at  least  I am  not 


or  something  like  that,  or  a ton  of  goods.  That  wagon 
of  cattle  or  ton  of  goods,  say,  goes  astray,  and  doe*  not. 
turn  up  in  the  place  where  it  should.  The  man  who. 
owns  them  will  kick  up  a row  about  them.  It  is  a. 
very  serious  loss  to  him,  and  you  will  read  all  about, 
it  in  the  newspapers  in  the  reports  of  actions  at  law, 
and  you  will  begin  to  think  that  the  railway  com- 
panies are  great  sinners.  If  you  take  the  class  of 
business  that  the  post  office  does  you  will  see  that  it 
is  of  quite  a different  character.  The  first  very  im- 
portant fact  is  that  the  post  office  has  to  do  business, 
with  the  whole  world.  The  railway  company  is  con- 
cerned only  with  certain  districts  of  this  little  country. 
Then  the  post  office  does  an  enormous  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  transactions  between  it  and  individuals, 
are  very  small  in  character,  each  of  them  by  itself.  Say 
I send  a registered  letter.  It  costs  threepence  or  some- 
thing like  that  to  register  a letter.  It  would  never 
pay  me  to  take  an  action  against  the  post  office  for  the 
sake  of  the  threepenny  stamp  lost  cn  this  letter.  I 
remember  a question  I had  recently  about  a sur- 
charge on  a postcard.  I knew  I was  perfectly  right, 
but  I was  not  such  a fool  as  to  waste  my  valuable  time 
in  a long  correspondence  with  the  post  office. 

7081.  Do  you  consider  that  the  management  of  the 
railways  in  Ireland  would  be  a much  more  difficult 
and  complicated  tiling  than  that  of  the  entire  postal 
service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  you  say  yourself 
is  connected  with  every  part  of  the  world? — My  point 
is  this.  You  compare  them  and  ask  why  should  they 
not  be  managed  as  well  as  the  post  office.  I say  there 
are  millions  of  complaints  against  the  post  office  that 
nobody  ever  hears  about,  and  that  it  is  not  really 
managed  in  such  an  exceptional  way  at  all. 

7082.  I need  not  press  you  further,  because  you 
seem  to  object,  even  to  the  postal  arrangements;  you 
don’t  think  the  postal  an-angements  could  be  carried' 
on  by  private  undertakings? — I don’t  think  it  is 
adapted.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  few  things  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I propose  to  ask  eo- 
questions. 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

aware  of  any.  The  shareholders  get  their  4 per  cent, 
dividend,  and  I think  they  are  concerned  very  little 
about  anything  else. 

7095.  But  still,  I suppose,  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  directors  had  to  be  appointed  ? — Yes,  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  election. 

7096.  Who  elects  them? — I think  Mr.  Murphy 
nominates  them.  I don’t  know  how  it  is  managed. 

7097.  Mr.  Murphy  takes  the  lead? — He  was  the 
contractor,  and  is  the  person  who  got  the  Bill  through 
Parliament  to  have  the  railway  opened. 

7098.  Do  those  five  directors  you  have  named  live- 
in  the  county  ? — No  ; they  have  no  connection  what- 
soever with  .the  county  except  to  draw  their  dividends 
and  fees  from  it. 

7099.  They  don’t  live  in  the  county  ? — No ; they 
have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  it.  One  of  them 
is  a county  court  judge.  He  is  the  chairman.  He- 
is  a county  court  judge  for  -a  Northern  county.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Biar  sixty  years  ago ; lie  lias- 
celebrated  his  diamond  jubilee  as  a lawyer. 

7100.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  i6  rather  young  for  an  Irish- 
man ? — It  is  rather  old  for  a railway  director,  I 
think. 

7101.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  baronial  directors?1 
— Yes,  three. 

7102.  The  barony  elect  the  three  directors,  I sup* 
pose  ? — Yes. 

7103.  Therefore,  the  majority  on  the  board  are  the 
five  shareholders’  directors? — Yes. 

7104.  I suppose  as  they  found  the  money  they  are 
entitled  to  have  a majority,  are  not  they? — On  the 
principle  of  the  man  who  pays  the  piper  having  the 
selection  of  the  tune,  I would  submit  that  we  who  are 
paying  the  guarantee  ought  to  have  a predominant 
voice,  consistently,  of  course,  with  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  people  who  advanced  the  money. 

7105.  Now,  >as  to  the  South  Clare  Railway,  can 
you  tell  us  when  that  was  opened  ? — The  South  Clare 
Railway  was  opened  for  traffic  in  the  year  1892. 

7106.  Is  it  worked  by  the  West  Clare? — Yes. 

7107.  Then  it  is  worked  as  one  concern  ? — It  is. 

7108.  Did  the  County  Clare  in  that  case  give  an? 
guarantee? — £120,000,  4 per  cent. 
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7109.  They  guaranteed  4'  per  cent,  on  £120,000  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  Treasury  returning  them  half — 2 per 
cent. 

7110.  In  that  case  also? — Yes. 

7111.  Is  the  county  liable  for  any  further  contribu- 
tion?— It  is  liable  .for  working  expenses,  if  the  line 
fails  to  pay  working  expenses,  and  it  has  never  paid' 
working  expenses  for  the  whole  year. 

7112.  They  are  liable  for  the  difference  ? — Yes. 

7113.  Mr.  Balfour  Brovme,  k.c.—I  don’t  know  if  I 
might  mention,  'as  a matter  of  correction,  that  there 
are  four  shareholder  directors  and  four  baronial 
directors? — With  a shareholder  director  always  as 
chairman. 

7114.  There  was  some  reference  to  three? — That 
was  in  the  case  of  .the  West  Clare  Railway. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I beg  your  pardon. 

7115.  Chairman. — Are  there  the  same  directors  in 
both  companies  ? — Practically. 

7116.  Do  you  suggest  that  all  the  directors  should  be 
local  directors? — No,  I don’t  suggest  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  at  present  we  hold  that  the  railways 
are  vested  in  the  county  because  by  section  42  of  the 
Act  sanctioning  it,  it  is  stated  that  if  the  baronies  have 
paid  and  have  continued  to  pay  during  a period  of  two 
years  any  money  for  maintaining  or  working  the 
undertaking,  then  the  undertaking  and  all  the 
property  connected  with  it  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county.  That  condition  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  we  have  now  petitioned  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  appoint  a committee  of  management 
to  take  over  the  lines. 

7117.  It  seems  a most  extraordinary  statement  here 
that  once  a director  on  this  .line  a free  pass  for  life 
is  given  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7118.  Is  that  by  Act  of  Parliament? — No.  The 

only  explanation  that  I can  give  is  that  the  share- 
holder directors  are  not  concerned  about  earning  the 
dividends,  because  they  are  guaranteed.  That  is  the 
only  way  I can  account  for  it,  but  I know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  are  railway  directors,  men 
who  were  appointed  directors  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  and  have  free  passes  on  the  line  up  to  to-day. 

7119.  As  it  stands  here  it  goes  a little  further  than 

that.  I rather  gathered ? — I adhere  to  the  state- 

ment that  you  have  read  out  that  once  .a  railway 
director  you  have  a free  pass. 

7120.  A free  pass  for  life?— I would  not  say  for 
life,  because  they  may  withdraw  that  to-morrow  or 
any  other  day,  but  they  have  enjoyed  passes  from  the 
period  they  were  made  directors  up  to  the  present. 
As  regards  the  .future  I cannot  say  what  will  happen. 

7121.  Do  these  directors  get  fees? — The  baronial 
directors  have  fees  paid  to  them  in  a certain  way. 
They  get  £7  for  attending  three  meetings  in  Dublin, 
and  at  present  I think  they  are  being  reduced  to  £4, 
because  the  county  complained  recently  that  they 
were  making  money  out  of  their  position  as  directors. 
The  fees  of  the  directors  of  the  two  railways  amount 
to  £600  a year,  but  I think  they  are  practically  given 
in  the  way  of  expenses.  There  are  meetings 
once  a fortnight  in  Dublin.  The  directors  come  in 
and  sign  their  names  to  some  accounts  and  draw 
£2  2s.  each,  but  the  fees  amount  to  £600  a year  to  the 
county. 

7122.  What  do  you  estimate  it  has  cost  the  county 
ratepayers  up  to  the  present  ? — It  has  cost  the  county 
over  £100,000,  the  two  lines;  £7,500  a year  is  the 
average.  For  the  five  years  ending  1904  the  totil 
receipts  were  £95,000.  The  ratepayers  paid  £37,974, 
and  the  Treasury  paid  £25,000. 

7123.  Do  you  suggest  that  with  different  manage- 
ment a different  result  would  have  been  attained? — 
Certainly  I do.  There  is  an  absolute  want  of  economy 
in  the  management,  an  absence  of  economy. 

7124.  Why  don’t  these  baronial  directors  look  after 
the  expenditure? — Five  men  are  always  able  to  vote 
down  three,  and  four  men  with  the  chairman  are 
always  able  to  vote  down  four,  and  our  baronial 
directors  as  a rule  are  not  at  all  as  able  men,  at 
least  .as  well  able  to  argue  points  of  railway  manage- 
ment 'as  the  Dublin  directors.  At  all  events  the  con- 
trolling power  rests  with  them. 

7125.  Have  the  baronial  directors  ever  reported  to 
the  County  Council  that  an  their  judgment  this  line 
was  being  improperly  managed? — There  is  a report 
here  that  was  issued  by  the  County  Council.  There 
was  a committee  appointed  to  report,  I think,  in  the 
year  1900.  It  complains  bitterly  of  inefficiency,  and 
want  of  economy. 


7126.  Is  this  the  report  of  the  directors  appointed 
by  the  baronies? — The  repoi-t  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Council  to  report  to  the 
council. 

7127.  You  have  formed  an  opinion  that  the  line 
is  improperly  managed.  Upon  what  do  you  base 
your  opinion  ? — I base  it  upon  a comparison  with 
other  lines  similarly  circumstanced. 

7128.  What  other  lines  are  there  similarly  circum- 
stanced?— The  Clogher  Valley,  and  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim. 

7129.  What  is  the  length  of  that  line? — The  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  is  forty-eight  and  a half  miles. 

7130.  What  is  the  length  of  the  West  Clare  ? — The 
West  Clare  and  the  South  'Clare  together  would  be 
fifty-three  miles.  The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  is  worked 
for  about  £12,000  a year,  and  idle  West  and  South 
Clare  costs  about  £21,000. 

7131.  Have  you  got  the  receipts  there  before  you 
of  the  West  Clare  and  these  other  lines? — No,  but  I 
have  taken  them  from  the  reports  of  the  West  and 
South  Clare,  and  also  from  the  Clogher  Valley  and 
■the  Cavan  and  Leitrim. 

7132.  You  have  got  the  figures  before  you? — Yes. 

7133.  You  have  formed  an  opinion  by  comparison 
with  other  lines? — Yes. 

7134.  Just  tell  us  what  the  comparisons  are  that  you 
have  made  ? — The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Light  Railway  is 
forty-eight  and  a half  miles  in  length,  and  the  West 
Clare  Railway  is  only  twenty-seven  miles  long.  The 
train  mileage  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  for 
the  half-year  ending  June,  was  49,900  and  the  train 
mileage  of  the  West  Clare  was  36,200.  The  receipts 
of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  were  £5,354,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  West  Clare  Railway  were  £4,761. 
The  expenses  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  was 
£5,230,  and  the  expenses  of  the  West  Clare  were 
£5,218.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures 
is  obvious. 

7135.  Are  they  obvious? — I think  they  are. 

7136.  What  conclusion  have  you  drawn  from  them  ? 
— The  conclusion  I have  drawn  is  this — that  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  ran  one  and  a half  times  as  many  miles 
and  earned  more  money,  while  the  expenses  were  only 
£12  more,  and  the  length  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
is  one  and  a half  times  as  much  as  the  West  Clare 
Railway. 

7137.  Just  give  the  figures  for  the  South  Clare 
Railway.  What  is  the  length  ? — It  is  twenty-six  and 
a half  miles.  I compare  it  with  the  Clogher  Valley 
Railway'. 

7138.  Give  us  the  figures  you  have? — The  South 
Clare  is  twenty-six  and  a half  miles  in  length,  the 
train  mileage  for  the  half  year  ending  April  was 
34,233  miles,  the  earnings  were  £2,755,  and  the  expenses 
£3,960.  The  Clogher  Valley  Railway  is  thirty-seven 
miles  in  length,  the  train  mileage  is  51,797,  the  re- 
ceipts were  £3,834,  and  the  expenses  £4,066.  The 
Clogher  Valley  Light  Railway  is  one  and  a half  times 
as  many  miles  in  length,  its  train  mileage  is  one  and 
a half  times  as  great,  its  receipts  £1,000  more,  and 
its  expenses  are  only  £106  more  than  the  expenses  of 
the  South  Clare  line,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
worked  as  a subsidiary  line. 

7139.  You  have  some  figures  about  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. Let  us  see  what  deduction  you  draw  from 
that? — It  costs  £2,472  to  maintain  ways  and  works  of 
the  South  Clare  line,  fifty-three  miles  in  length,  for  the 
half  year  ending  April,  while,  to  maintain  the  ways 
and  works  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line,  which  is 
forty-eight  miles  long,  cost  only  £1,405. 

7140.  These  figures,  no  doubt,  are  taken  from  the 
reports? — From  the  reports. 

7141.  You  could  not  make  any  fair  deduction  from 
one  half  year  on  a railway,  because  there  may  be  a 
lean  half-year  and  a fat  half-year.  Why  do  not  you 
take  the  year  ? — I had  not  the  report  for  the  half-year- 
previous.  In  the  corresponding  half-year  the  figures 
were  practically  the  same. 

7142.  In  all  cornparisons  of  this  sort  the  figures 
should  be  for  the  year,  but  you  had  not  the  report  ? — I 
had  not  the  report. 

7143.  And  you  could  not  abstract  the  figures? — I 
had  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  half-year,  because 
they  were  given  in  the  report  I had,  and  they  were 
substantially  the  same. 

7144.  Well,  now,  the  expenses  for  the  general 
charges? — For  office  and  general  superintendence  for 
the  South  and  West  Clare  Railway  in  the  various 
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departments  the  cost  is  £900  yearly,  and  the  expenses 
of  general  superintendence  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim 
Railway  is  only  £246.  The  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way gets  its  work  done  gratis  by  its  directors — the 
directors  work  gratis — and  the  Clare  Railways  pay 
them  £600. 

7145.  On  the  Clare  lines? — The  two  lines. 

7146.  I suppose  the  directors  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing, are  they  not  ? — I suppose  they  are,  and  if  they 
give  us  good  value,  we  have  no  objection  to  pay  them. 

7147.  I see,  according  to  the  Memorandum,  that  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Directors  get  £600  ? — No,  sir ; that 
is  the  Clare  Directors.  The  Gavan  and  Leitrim 
Directors  get  nothing — they  do  the  work  gratis. 

7148.  Oh  • I beg  your  pardon.  It  is  £600  that  the  Clare 
Directors  get  ? — Yes. 

7149.  What  do  the  Clare  ratepayers  pay— £7,000  a 
year  I think  you  told  us? — Yes. 

7150.  How  many  trains  are  there  each  way? — Five 
trains  in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  There  is  a 
train  leaves  Ennis  and  it  gets  to  the  West  at 
5.30,  or  5 o’clock.  Another  starts  at  half -past  8 
o’clock  and  another  at  12  o’clock.  The  5.30  train 
must  be  merely  for  the  accommodation  of— I really  do 
not  know  who.  I do  not  know  any  railway  that  wanted 
to  earn  dividends  that  would  think  of  running  it. 

7151.  Your  complaint  is  that  there  are  too  many 
trains? — Yes.  We  are  paying  for  them.  I would  like 
trains  if  I got  them  for  nothing,  but  I object,  as  a 
taxpayer,  to  trains  that  are  not  needed. 

7152.  That  is  what  T say.  You  believe  that  they 
run  more  trains  than  are  needed  ? — Than  are  needed. 

7153.  Than  are  required  by  the  public? — Certainly. 

7154.  The  complaint  up  to  the  present  is  that  they 
do  not  run  enough  trains.  This  is  the  exception.  I 
suppose  the  railway  company  must  be  the  best  judge 
of  that  Father  Glynn? — I do  not  know.  I want 
economy  in  order  to  save  miserable  people. 

7155.  The  ratepayers? — Yes. 

7156.  Lord  Pirrie. — £7,000  a year. 

7156a.  Chairman. — It  is  a serious  thing  ? If  trains 
were  earning  a dividend  and  were  easing  the  burden 
on  the  ratepayers,  the  more  trains  I got  the  better  I 
would  like  it. 

7157.  Have  you  any  complaint  in  regard  to  the 
speed  of  the  trains? — Yes,  sir;  I complain  of  the 
speed.  I live  near  Kilkee,  which  is  called  the  Brighton 
of  Ireland,  anl  is  a famous  health  resort  in  the 
summer,  and  also  Lisdoonvarna,  near  Ennistymon,  on 
the  coast  of  Clare,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Ireland.  People  come  along  in  a fast  train  to 
Ennis  and  then  they  have  to  get  into  this  thing,  and 
their  hearts  are  broken  before  they  reach  Kilkee. 

7158.  It  is  such  a beautiful  country  they  have  a 
great  number  of  stations? — Sir  Francis  Brady  said  once 
that  it  would  be  a pity  to  bring  them  along  faster  than 
they  could  enjoy  the  scenery  as  they  went  along. 

7159.  There  are  a number  of  stations.  Do  you  sug- 
gest that  some  of  these  stations  should  be  passed  with- 
out stopping? — Well  perhaps  in  summer  there  is  un- 
necessary delay  at  the  stations  to  start  with,  and  per- 
haps, in  summer  also,  there  ought  to  be  a fast  train 
that  would  take  people  without  stopping  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  one  or  two  stations — say  Ennistymon,  Lahinch, 
and  perhaps  Kilkee. 

7160.  Kilkee  is  near  the  town? — It  is  the  town. 

7161.  It  is  on  the  coast — the  Brighton  that  you  speak 
of  ? — Yes. 

7162.  It  is  a very  pretty  place,  I believe.  You  sug- 
gest that  they  should  start  at  Kilkee  and  run  on  to 
Ennis  without  stopping  at  half  the  stations  that  they 
now  stop  at? — In  summer,  certainly. 

7163.  In  summer  is  when  the  people  want  to  go  to 
the  coast  ? — Yes,  and  they  should  be  taken  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

7164.  To  Ennis.  What  about  other  places  ? — To  Lis- 
doonvarna. I met  a lady  last  year  who  came  to 
Kilkee,  from  America.  She  told  me  that  she  enjoyed 
Ireland  immensely,  from  the  time  she  left  Cork  till  she 
left  Ennis,  but,  “ Father  Glynn,”  she  said.  “ I thought 
I would  never  get  to  Kilkee.  I would  rather  go  back 
to  America  again  than  meander  along  like  that.” 

7165.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  trains  per 
day,  briefly  tell  us  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
efficient  working  of  these  trains,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  district  from  the 
service? — Cattle  dealers  complain  that  they  have  not 
enough  wagons  to  take  away  the  cattle  from  some  of 
the  larger  fairs,  and  accordingly  they  drive  them  to 


Gort  from  Ennistymon,  sometimes  from  Miltown  Mal- 
bay. 

7166.  And,  of  course,  the  cattle  dealers  lose  by  that? 
— Yes,  but  they  make  the  people  pay.  The  cattle 
dealer,  in  buying  the  cattle,  will  calculate  for  the  cost 
of  carriage  and  the  means  of  sending  them  to  any  given 
•point,  naturally. 

7167.  What  I mean  is  that  when  cattle  are  sold  at 
any  particular  fair  in  the  district  and  the  wagons  are 
not  there  to  take  them  away  by  train,  inconvenience 
and  loss  may  occur  in  consequence? — Certainly. 

7168.  You  have  ascertained  that  from  cattle  dealers 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I have  a letter  from  a very 
extensive  cattle  dealer. 

7169.  Give  us  the  purport  of  it? — He  complains 
about  large  cattle,  especially  in  spring,  when  the  hair 
is  soft,  that  the  wagons  being  too  small,  the  hair  gets 
knocked  off,  and  it  detracts  from  the  value;  secondly, 
owing  to  it  being  a narrow  gauge,  at  Ennis  there  is 
trans-shipment  of  the  cattle  which  is  very  inconvenient, 
and  extensive  cattle  men  do  not  like  to  go  to  the  bother 
of  going  to  the  place  ait  all  and  having  their  cattle 
trans-shipped  at  Ennis.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  a 
serious  drawback  that  all  the  cattle  are  not  taken 
away  from  the  larger  fairs,  as  I have  stated.  Then, 
there  are  no  through  rates  for  cattle.  You  get  book- 
ing only  to  Ennis  and  have  to  re-book  to  Dublin  or 
other  places. 

7170.  That  is  because  there  is  no  through  convey- 
ance?— Yes,  of  course,  but  it  is  inconvenient. 

7171.  It  is  inconvenient  ? — To  re-book  and  to  trans- 
ship. 

7172.  But  it  is  inevitable  ? — It  is  inevitable  as  long 
as  the  gauge  is  a narrow  gauge. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Re-booking  is  not  inevitable. 

Chairman. — I mean  to  trans-ship. 

(Witness). — Re-booking  is  not. 

7173.  Chairman. — I merely  suggest  that  the  reason 
that  the  cattle  are  not  booked  through  is  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  in  gauge? — I really  do  not  know,  be- 
cause if  I sent  in  cattle  from  Ennistymon  for  Dublin 
there  is  no  reason  why  I should  not  get  through  book- 
ings to  Dublin.  There  is  every  reason  why  I must 
transfer  at  Ennis,  because  the  gauge  is  different. 

7174.  Mr.  Sexton. — Did  you  understand  that  you 
were  promised  through  booking  at  the  time  of  the 
amalgamation — if  you  agreed  to  the  amalgamation?— 
We  will  go  into  that  later  on.  We  were  premised  so 
much  at  the  time  that  if  they  were  carried  out  we  would 
be  the  happiest  people  in  the  country. 

7175.  Chairman. — There  is  other  traffic  besides 
cattle  ?— One  of  the  great  sources  of  traffic  is  kelp. 

7176.  What  is  kelp?— It  is  manufactured  from  sea- 
weed, and  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine. 

7177.  It  is  taken  from  the  coast? — And  burned  and 
sent  away. 

7178.  Is  that  a substantial  industry? — Last  year 
Mr.  Carroll  sent  away  800  tons  of  kelp.  I have  a 
letter  here  from  him  in  which  he  complains  that  he 
asked  for  wagons  from  the  manager  on  2nd  May,  and  it 
was  quite  a month  before  he  got  sufficient  number  of 
wagons.  He  had  four  vessels  chartered  to  take  away 
the  kelp,  and  had  to  send  two  of  them  away,  and  he 
had  to  take  portion  of  the  kelp  and  bring  it  home,  and 
put  it  under  a proper  roof  in  order  that  the  best  in- 
gredients would  not  get  washed  out,  and  was  put  to 
enormous  cost  and  delay  and  general  trouble.  I have 
also  a letter  from  his  Principal  in  which  he  complained 
and  said  he  would  send  his  kelp  in  future  by  boat 
from  Liscannor,  and  therefore  the  company  would 
lose  the  traffic,  because  of  the  inconvenience  that  they 
were  put  to  last  summer. 

7179.  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  date?— I can.  I 
have  the  letter;  it  is  dated  26th  October,  1906.  “ Rev. 
sir,  your  letter  of  yesterday  is  dulv  read.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  West  and  South 
Clare  Railway  Company,  instead1  of  helping  me  to  ship 
the  kelp  last  J une,  before  it  was  damaged  by  rain,  their 
manager — the  traffic  manager — gave  me  all  the  obstruc- 
tion he  could,  and  put  me  to  about  £30  unnecessary 
expenses  in  loading  the  kelp  into  wagons.  I opened 
my  stores  at  Quilty  on  the  19th  of  May  last  to  take 
m the  kelp,  and  gave  notice  to  all  the  kelners  to  bum 
their  weed  at  once,  that  all  the  kelp  in' my  district 
should  be  in  store  and  paid  for  before  the  20th  June 
following,  and  shipped.  I also  gave  notice  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  the  traffic  manager  for  the  West  and  South 
Clare  Railway,  that  I expected  a large  quantity  of  kelp 
last  June,  and  asked  him,  on  the  3rd  May  last,  at  the 
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fail'  clay  in  Miltown  to  have  plenty  of  wagons  for  me 
before  the  20th  of  May,  that  I expected  to  have  as 
many  vessels  chartered  then  as  would  take  the  kelp  at 
Iiilrush  as  fast  as  it  came  into  Quilty  station  from  the 
kilns.  Instead  of  that,  after  having  chartered  four 
vessels,  I had  to  put  the  kelp  into  the  store  at  Quilty 
as  I could  not  get  a wagon  from  the  railway  officials. 

[ saw  these  wagons  lying  idle  at  Miltown,  Kilmurry, 
Doonbeg,  and  Kilrush.  Two  of  these  vessels  had  to 
go  away  after  being  fourteen  days  waiting  for  their 
cargo,  and  got  no  kelp.  Then  I may  get  a couple 
of  wagons,  one  day  when  I may,  and  when  I had  200 
tons  of  kelp  ready  to  load.  When  I would  have  eight 
wagons  to  load,  the  traffic  manager  would  come  and 
take  them  away  to  Kilrush  and  leave  my  staff  of  men 
idle.  I had  to  send  home  about  300  tons  of  kelp  in  two  or 
three  days  from  the  rain  when  I had  neither  a wagon 
to  put  it  into,  or  a store  empty  to  store  it  in.  He  kept 
me  and  my  men  going  on  in  this  way  from  the  19th 
May  until  the  11th  July.  I brought  838  tons  of  kelp 
within  the  time  and  shipped  it.  I could  have  this 
done  in  three  weeks  if  I got  wagons  to  take  the  kelp.” 
Then,  he  complained  to  the  Directors  and  they  sent  the 
fool  farther.  They  believed  the  manager  and  he  got 
no  satisfaction  at  all  events. 

7180.  That  letter  gives  the  date? — Yes. 

7181.  That  is  a yearly  traffic?— Yes. 

7182.  And  generally  at  the  same  season  ? — Yes. 

7183.  And  it  seems  to  be  considerable? — There  was 
838  tons. 

7184.  And  several  people  are  dependent  on  it  ? — 

Quite  a number  of  the  poor  fishermen  along  the  coast 
in  the  slack  fishing  season.  It  is  their  only  source  of 
income  and  livelihood.  . 

7185.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  there  a numerous  distinct 
class  of  fishermen  who  do  not  till  the  land  ? — They  all 
have  bits  of  gardens. 

7186.  Chairman. — Is  there  also  a traffic  in 
turf  ? — Yes ; turf  is  a considerable  traffic  in 
that  district.  The  great  bog  is  at  Shragh,  and 
the  people  there  live  in  the  most  miserable 
hovels  that  I have  seen  in  the  County  Clare 
-they  are  only  kraals— and  they  make  very  grievous 
complaints  about  how  they  are  obstructed.  I could 
scarcely  believe  the  complaints  I heard,  and  I went  and 
investigated  them  on  the  spot,  and  got  as  much  infor- 
mation as  I could.  I have  some  letters  on  the  subject, 
and  if  it  would  not  be  too  much  I would  read  some,  or 
give  the  purport. 

7187.  Let  us  try  to  understand  that.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  unless  they  sell  the  turf  through  the  rail- 
way officials  they  will  get  no  wagons? — Yes. 

7187a.  Let  us  try  to  understand  that.  Do  you  mean 
that  the  railway  people  deal  in  turf  ? — I do  not  know. 
What  I mean  is  this,  that  men  have  sold  turf— I have 
the  names.  There  is  a man  called  Laurence  Whelan, 
a very  respectable  man,  whom  I know  very  well. 
He  sold  turf  to  a man  in  Milton  Malbay ; a railway 
station  on  the  line  , at  a certain  price.  He  waited  for 
a month  or  more  I think. 

7188.  For  what  ? Wagons  ?— Yes,  for  wagons.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  get  them  he  had  to  sell  the  turf  at  a 
lower  price.  There  is  another  man  named,  Michael 
Whelan.  He  sold  turf  to  a man  in  Inchiquin,  named 
Cahill.  He  had  the  same  story  to  tell,  only  he  waited 
for  four  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  goes  to 
the  stationmaster  on  the  line  and  he  says,  “ I want  so 
much  turf,”  the  stationmaster  telephones  to  the  station- 
master  at  Shragh,  and  immediately  he  gets  the  turf. 
They  allege  that  the  stationmaster  at  Shragh  gets  a 
shilling  and  the  stationmaster  who  gives  the  order  gets 
another  shilling,  and  there  is  some  proof  of  what  I 
sav  from  the  railway  company’s  own  hand  Here  is 
a letter  dated  19th  September,  1905.  “ Turf  Traffic. 
To  each  agent.  Note  that  the  following  order  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  and  each  agent  must  give  special 
attention  to  have  it  carried  out.  The  Directors  having 
learned  that  certain  stationm asters  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  and  carrying  out  oi-ders  for  the  pur- 
chase and'  sale  of  turf,  it  is  hereby  directed  that  the 
practice  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  traffic  be  con- 
ducted like  other  traffic.”  That  is  a copy  taken  from 
the  official  notice  hanging  up. 

7189.  Mr.  Acworth. — Did  you  take  the  copy,  Father 
Glynn? — No;  I do  not  think  it  will  be.  challenged. 

7190.  Chairman. — It  is  evidently  a copy  of  an 
official  document.  Has  this  system  been  altered  since 
that  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Here  is  a letter  as  late  as  8th 
December,  from  a schoolmaster.  I heard  about  the 
thing,  and  I wrote  him,  and  he  says: — “ Revd.  and 
dear  sir,  whoever  informed  you  that  I bought  turf  for 


an  Ennis  man  was  quite  right.  The  facts  are  as 
follows  : — I had  an  occasion  to  go  to  Ennis  on  the  6th 
of  November,  and  while  there  a Mr.  John  Kerin  of 
Lifford,  near  the  Courthouse,  asked  me  would  I Le 
kind  enough  to  send  him  three  wagons  of  turf,  which  I 
promised  to  do.  I bought  the  turf  on  the  10th  of 
November,  and  he  sent  the  remittance  on  the  14th. 
When  the  wagons  were  not  coming  I wrote  and  said 
that  when  the  turf  was  not  bought  by  the  railway 
officials  they  were  very  reluctant  to  give  wagons  other- 
wise. The  manager  dropped  a note  to  Mr.  Kerin, 
which  he  sent  to  me,  saying  that  wagons  were  left  at 
the  Shragh  siding,  but  they  were  not  filled  for  him 
(Mr.  Kerin),  how  could  they  be  filled  for  him  when 
they  were  filled  for  the  manager.  Two  wagons  were 
filled  and  sent  to  him  on  last  Thursday  week,  the  third 
has  yet  to.  come.  I wrote  to  the  Doonbeg  station- 
master,  stating  the  particulars,  hoping  that  he  may 
be  instrumental  in  getting  the  wagons,  but,  alas,  it  was 
hoping  against  hope,  Mr.  Kerin  wrote  to  me,  yester- 
day, to  do  my  utmost  about  getting  this  one  wagon, 
but  I fear  our  combined  efforts  will  prove  ineffectual. 
I told  Mr.  Kerin  in  one  of  my  letters  that  those  con- 
nected with  the  turf  industry  in  Shragh,  and  you,  and 
I also  knew  the  reason  why  wagons  were  not  given, 
the  manager  or  his  deputies  seem  to  have  the  whole 
business  monopolised  all  along.” 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I am  unwilling  to  in- 
terfere, but  as  you  heard  from  Father  Glynn  there 
are  other-  proceedings  pending  as  to  this  railway, 
that  is  to  say  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  an  or- 
dinary case,  of  course,  I do  not  mind  hearsay  evi- 
dence, but  the  Rev.  Father  is  reading  a large  num- 
ber of  letters  which,  of  course,  cannot  really  be  read 
here.  They  are  not  evidence  at  all  without  the  gentle 
man  comes  up  and  submits  to  cross-examination.  I 
do  not  want  to  let  it  go  too  far,  as  you  see  it  may  be 
very  serious  if  I allowed  all  this  to  be  stated  as  evi- 
dence— it  may  be  used  against  me  when  we  go  be- 
fore the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

7191  Chairman. — This  is  not  a court  of  law. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Oh,  no,  and  in  no  other 
case  have  I suggested  that  hearsay  evidence  should 
not  be  given. 

7192.  Chairman. — Is  there  a particular  case  before- 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Yes,  there  is  a case 
pending  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  take  away 
the  working  of  this  line  from  this  company  in  con- 
sequence of  mismanagement. 

7193.  In  consequence  of  mismanagement? — In  con- 
sequence of  what  they  allege  is  mismanagement. 

7194.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  not  this  giving  an  advantage 
to  the  company — by  letting  them  see  what  is  the  case 
against  them. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — In  a sense,  yes,  and  I 
am  not  really  objecting,  only  I wanted  to  put  in  a 
caveat  that  this  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence 
against  us. 

7195.  Lord  Pirrie. — I was  really  thinking  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  every- 
body else  that  we  should  hear  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — -Anything  that  the  Rev. 
Father  says  from  his  own  knowledge  is  perfectly  good, 
but  it  must  not  be  taken  that  I am  assenting  to  these 
letters. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I quite  appreciate  your  position,  Mr. 
Browne. 

7196.  Chairman. — Now,  Father  Glynn,  what  are  you 
going  to  say? — It  is  not  so  much  in  regard  to  mis- 
management that  we  claim  the  line;  we  claim  it  by 
the  Act,  for  if  we  contribute  for  two  years  to  the  work- 
ing expenses  the  railways  become  ours — well-managed 
or  ill-managed.  That  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  and 
that  is  the  petition. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  all  depends  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  words. 

(Witness). — I agree  that  if  it  were  well -managed,  or 
half  well-managed,  they  would  pay  the  working  ex- 
penses and  pay  interest  on  the  capital. 

Chairman. — If  I thought  they  would  prejudice 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Oh,  no  ; I only  wanted 
to  enter  a caveat,  as  it  might  be  said  I was  assent- 
ing to  it. 

Chairman. — It  is  distinctly  understood  you  are  not 
assenting.  Of  course  it  is  a strange  thing. 

(Witness) . — Almost  incredible,  and  if  the  people 
were  not  the  most  unprotected  and  miserable  people  in 
County  Clare  I would  not  feel  the  grievance  so  much. 

7197.  Chairman. — And  this  is  an  industry  that  is  a 
benefit  to  the  poorer  people  in  the  district? — It  is  a 
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means  of  livelihood,  absolutely,  of  a great  number  of 
them. 

7198.  And  your  allegation  is  that  it  is  crippled? — 
My  allegation  is  that  we  lose  by  it  in  two  ways. 
First  of  all  they  make  themselves  agents  and  have 
formed  a monopoly  of  turf. 

7199.  That  is,  the  company’s  people? — Yes,  and  we 

lose  in  this  way  also — that  the  consignee  would  come  to 
buy  the  tux-f  but  he  would  not  get  it  if  he  did  buy  it, 
except  through  the  company.  Another  allegation — 
of  course  I cannot  prove  it  by  my  evidence,  because 
I would  have  to  be  a turf  seller  myself  to  give  such 
evidence — another  allegation  is  this 

7200.  Chairman. — What  is  the  amount  involved? 
Have  you  an  idea  of  what  the  agents  of  the  railway 
company  get? — They  state  that  the  local  railway  men 
get  a shilling. 

7201.  A shilling  for  what?— A wagon.  The  other 
allegation  is  that  the  railwayman  who  orders  it  gets 
another  shilling.  Another  allegation  that  they  make 
and  perhaps  quite  as  serious,  is  that  owing  to  the 
monopoly,  the  turf  is  worth  25s.  to-day. 

7202.  A ton  ? — A wagon.  On  to-morrow  the  manager 
or  somebody  else  says,  “ We  are  only  paying  20s.” 

7203  In  other  words  they  seem  to  regulate  the 
price? — They  make  the  price. 

7204.  Because  they  have  the  orders  to  Jill.  You 
say  these  railway  officials  undertake  this  business  to 
the  detriment  of  that  neighbourhood  ? — Of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor. 

7205.  That  is  the  allegation? — That  is  the  allega- 
tion. It  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  The 
boatmen  also  complain  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a 
traffic  from  Kilrush  to  Limerick — a turf  traffic — and 
I should  say  that  they  charge  5s.  a wagon  for  six 
miles  for  carrying  turf  from  Shragh  to  Kilrush,  which 
seems  excessive. 

7206.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  the  wagon  load  worth? 
— 20s.  to  25s.  It  is  carried  to  Ennis  for  8s.  I do  not 
complain  of  that,  but  I think  the  company  wants  to 
divert  traffic,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  South  to  the 
West  Clare.  The  rate  from  Ennis,  forty  miles,  is  8s., 
and  for  the  same  wagon  to  Kilrush  it  is  5s. 

7207.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  is  the  distance? — Six  or 
seven  miles. 

7208.  And  the  other  is  forty? — About  forty.  We 
have  two  boatmen  in  Carrickokeelt,  and  they  told  me 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  wagons,  that  they 
spent  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  craving  wagons  and 
going  from  A to  B,  asking  wagons,  and  ultimately 
they  got  them,  but  to  have  poor  men  with  their  boats 
lying  idle  in  the  Shannon  with  a couple  of  hands  is 
hard. 

7209.  No  doubt  we  will  have  some  explanation  from 
the  railway  companies.  It  seems  a very  hard  case  ? — A 
dozen  men,  I may  say,  would  come  up  and  give  evi- 
dence of  what  I am  saying. 

7210.  Have  these  grievances  been  going  on  for  some 
time? — I think  so 

7211.  How  long  have  you  known  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— I was  in  that  particular  parish  twenty  years  ago,  but 
that  was  before  the  railway  was  built.  I am  in  the 
locality  of  Carrickokeelt  for  eight  years — a distance 
from  it.  I was  not  aware  of  this,  but  I wrote  letters 
to  the  local  newspapers  complaining  of  certain  mis- 
management, and  then  all  these  people  inundated  me 
with  letters  asking  protection,  and  explaining  the 
thing.  There  is  a letter  from  a poor  fellow,  a boatman 
from  Moyasta,  complaining  he  was  waiting  a fort- 
night, and  asking  could  I do  anything  for  him. 

7212.  After  being  ordered? — After  being  ordered. 

7213.  Was  that  for  turf? — For  turf.  We  will  leave 

the  turf  now 

7214.  One  or  two  of  the  complaints  here,  I don’t 
think  there  is  much  in  them — I don’t  know  is  it  really 
worth  while  talking  about  them.  You  complain  aboxxt 
a rather  low  rate  given  to  golfers? — Yes. 

7215.  That  may  be  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise ? — It  would  be  so.  I think  when  a company — 
when  the  ratepayers  are  paying  for  a railway  except 
there  is  a very  patent  advantage  in  catering  for  certain 
golfers  or  other  swells  of  that  kind — I really  think 
if  there  were  any  facilities  given,  or  cheap  rates,  it  is 
to  the  people  who  are  paying  for  the  railways. 

Lord  Pirrie. — The  x-atepayers? 

7216.  Chairman. — Just  tell  us  what  do  they  charge 

for  golfers? — Ennis  to  Lahinch,  two  shillings,  first 
class,  return,  and  the  ordinary  market  ticket 

7217.  The  golfer's  ticket,  first  class,  return,  from 
Ennis  to  Lahinch  is  two  shillings? — Yes. 


7218.  Do  you  know  the  distance  ?— About  seventeen 
to- eighteen  miles. 

7219.  What  is  the  ordinary  fare  for  third  class?— 
The  ordinary  market  ticket,  which  is  a cheap  ticket— I 
do  not  know  really  what  the  ordinary  fare  is,  but  this 
cheap  market  ticket  is  two  shillings  and  threepence 
third  class.  And  from  Kilkee  the  golfer’s  ticket  is 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  if  I wanted  to  do  the 
same  journey—- that  is,  first,  return,  it  would  be 
four  shillings  and  eightpence,  or  four  shillings  and 
sixpence.  I am  not  sure  which. 

7220.  Of  course  as  I stated  at  the  beginning  the 
probability  if  there  was  a charge  of  more  than  two 
shillings  they  would  not  travel?— Yes;  some  of  the 
finest  links  in  the  world  are  there  and  golfers,  I need 
not  tell  you,  will  go  to  the  links.  Then  again,  some 
times  for  a half  dozen  of  those  people  they  get  a 
special  train. 

7221.  Perhaps  they  are  barony  directors? — Oh,  no- 
they  are  not. 

7222.  Lord  Pirrie.— Friends  of  the  directors  ?— No  • 

they  ai-e  outsiders  from  Limerick  and  Dublin.  ’ 

7223.  Chairman. — The  next  question,  with  regard 
to  passes.  I do  nor  think  it  bears  upon  this  inquiry 
except  in  the  sense  you  mention,  that  it  is  the  county 
that  is  paying  for  the  railway? — Yes. 

7224.  What  have  you  got  to  say,  in  a few  words?— 
I say  the  number  of  passes  is  excessive,  but  I think 
they  have  reduced  the  passes  a good  deal 

7225.  I think  we  will  drop  that.  It  seems,  from  this 
Memorandum,  almost  every  trader  gets  a pass  on  the 
line  ? — Oh,  no,  the  traders  not  so  much. 

7226.  What  about  fish  buyers  ?— Yes,  they  get  passes. 

7227.  From  Ennis  to  the  coast? — Anvwhere  on  the 
line. 

7228.  How  do  they  get  them,  do  you  know?—1 They 
apply,  I presume,  to  the  manager  and  he  gives  them. 

7229.  Well,  now,  as  to  the  delay — you  say  that  the 
journey  could  easily  be  done  in  two  hours  and 
thirty  minutes,  what  time  does  it  take  now?- -It  is 
forty-eight  miles,  because  there  is  a branch  line,  and 
you  are  very  lucky  if  you  do  it  in  three  and  a half 
hours.  Three  hours  is  the  scheduled  time.  I have 
never  done  it  in  three  hours. 

7230.  It  is  a single  line? — Yes. 

7231.  Are  there  many  passing  places? — Too  many 
places,  but  the  delay  is  not  really  so  much  in  the 
running  of  the  train,  but  everybody  stops  to  talk  to 
everybody  else  at  the  stations,  and  railway  officials 
compare  notes,  talk  of  the  weather,  while  the  visitors 
and  tourists  are  going  mad. 

7232.  Now,  I think  we  will  leave  all  those  petty 
grievances,  of  course  they  are  grievances  to  certain 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  doubt,  bus  what  do 
you  suggest  as  a remedy  for  this  sort  ol  thing,  locally, 
now,  over  that  particular  railway? — The  first  remedy 
I would  say  is  this — at  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  o’f 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  of  the  Great  Southern 
we  got  certain  guarantees.  I have  here  the  guarantees 
and  the  signatures  of  five  most  honouraile  railway 
directors  promising  us  that  they  would  take  over  those 
lines  and  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  the  guarantee,  and 
pay  working  expenses. 

7233.  Which  company  was  it  ? — The  Great  Southern. 
At  the  time  of  the  amalgamation  wc  had  an  alterna- 
tive route.  We  had  the  Midland  coming  to  Ennis, 
and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

7234.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — You  had  not  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western? — (Witness). — The 
Waterford  and  Limerick,  that  was  a party  to  the 
amalg.ama.tion. 

7235.  Mr.  Acworth. — Not  the  Midland? — No. 

7236.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — No,  you  had  not 
got  the  Midland.  It  did  not  come  down  that 
line  until  after  the  amalgamation  ? — (Witness). 
— But  then  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  catered 
for  the  Midland  as  it  catered  for  the  Great 
Southern.  I will  explain  it.  The  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  ran  to  Athenry  from  Water- 
ford. passing  Ennis.  It  catered  equally  well  for  the 
Midland.  It  took  cattle  from  Ennis  on  to  Athenry. 
transferred  them  there  to  the  Midland,  and  it  booked 
cattle  from  Ennis  to  Limerick  and  at  the  junction 
transferred  them  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
Therefore,  we  had  an  alternative  route,  and  two  com- 
peting companies,  practically,  at  Ennis.  The  Mid- 
land came  to  the  Clare  County  Council  and  asked  for 
a resolution  against  the  amalgamation.  Mi-.  Fitt,  the 
Agent  of  the  Great  Southern  asked  for  a resolution 
in  favour  of  amalgamation ; the  Midland  asked 
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aoainst  it.  Mr.  Fitt  palavered  the  County  Council 
and  made  splendid  promises,  and  accordingly  got  his 
resolution.  The  Clare  County  Council  does  not  seem 
to  have  fought  the  case  out.  They  trusted  these 
people  because  otherwise  they  would  get  a clause  in- 
serted in  the  Act  if  they  fought  it  out. 

7237.  But  didn’t  they? — They  did  not.  They 
trusted  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. Here  is  the  resolution— “ That  m the  event  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
acquiring  the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways  the 
said  company  shall  thereupon  take  over  from  the 
Clare  County  Council,  and  shall  indemmfy  the  said 
Council  against  all  liability  upon  the  guaranteed 
share  capital  of  said  railway  companies,  respectively, 
and  any  deficiency  in  the  working  expenses  of  said 
railways,  and  all  other  liabilities  of  said  Council  m 
relation  to  said  railways,  and  either  of  them,  and 
all  claims  by  the  Council  against  the  Company  for 
past  payments  on  the  foot  of  the  guarantee  shall  be 

ie^238.  Has  that  event  taken  place? — It  has,  of 

°°7239.  “ In  the  event  of  ” ?— Of  the  Great  Southern 
acauiring— no,  the  thing  has  not  taken  place. 

7240  Well,  the  clause  is  inoperative  ? — I am  not  at 
ah  defending  the  Clare  County  Council  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  I say  that  I presume  they  thought  they 
were  dealing  with  gentlemen,  and  not  with  sharpers. 

7241.  Mr.  Fitt,  you  say,  made  certain  promises? — 

^7242.  Have  you  got  his  promises  ? — I won’t  go  into 
some  of  them,  such  as  coupling  us  with  Limerick. 
Here  is  Fitt’s  promise.  “ Pending  their  acquisi- 
tion ” it  is  the  second  question,  “ Will  the  Great 
Southern  or  Midland  take  over  West  and  South  Clare 
lines  and  aU  liabilities  thereon  in  the  event  of  amal- 
gamation. ’ ’ Weil,  the  event  has  come  ofi.  Here  is  the 
answer— “ The  Great  Southern  are  prepared,  and  de- 
sire to  acquire  those  lines  and  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
preliminaries  on  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  South  and 
West  Clare  Railway  Company,  and  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  South  and  West  Clare  Railways  enter  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  the  County  Council  approve, 
the  Great  Southern  undertake  to  promote  a Bill  to 
get  Parliamentary  sanction.”  I think  that  is  plain 
enough,  and  the  Directors  confirmed  that  afterwards, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  they  got  their  amalgama- 

7243.  You  mean  the  County  Clare  did  not  oppose?— 
Not  only  that  but  they  supported.  Now,  we  give  the 
Great  Southern  its  due,  it  took  steps— whether 
honestly  took  them  I do  not  know — I presume 
every  man  to  be  honest  until  he  is  proved 
the  reverse.  They  took  steps  to  carry  out  their 
promises,  and  they  wrote  to  the  solicitor  or 
secretary  of  the  West  and  South  Coast  Railways  ask- 
ing to  know  whether  “ Your  Board  are  prepared  to 
entertain  such  a question,  namely  the  taking  over  of 
the  Clare  Railways,  and  if  so  on  what  terms  ” ? The 
reply,  dated  the  2nd  January,  1902,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  West  Clare  Railway  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  is  : “ Proposed 
purchase  of  West  Clare  Railway.  Further  referring 
to  your  letter  of  the  21st  iiist.,  I am  instructed  by  my 
Directors  to  say  that  the  suggestion  referred  to  therein 
did  not  emanate  from  them,  and  if  your  company  have 
any  definite  proposal  to  make  on  the  subject  my  Direc- 
tors will  give  it  their  very  best  consideration,  regard 
being  had  of  course  to  all  the  interests  involved.” 
On  31st  May,  1902,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Council  “ With  reference  to  yours  of  26th 
inst.  inquiring,  on  behalf  of  the  Clare  County  Council, 
if  the  company  propose  to  carry  out  the  undertakings 
given  before  the  passing  of  the  Amalgamation  Bill. 

' I am  directed  to  state  in  reply  the  company  are  en- 
deavouring to  carry,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the 
undertakings  to  which  you  refer.”  There  is  not  much 
advantage  in  going  through  the  correspondence 
further.  As  far  as  I can  see  the  West  and  South 
Clare,  and  the  Great  Southern  seem  to  have  played 
a game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the  interests 
of  the  Clare  taxpayers.  Which  is  responsible  for  the 
failure  I cannot  tell.  The  great  Southern  and  Western 
sent  their  engineers  to  examine  the  line.  Then,  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  whom  we  trusted,  and  to  whom  we  gave  a 
guarantee  of  £283i,000  at  four  per  cent.,  joined  the 
Board  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Board 


of  which  he  said,  in  the  petition  that  he  lodged  against 
the  amalgamation  on  behalf  of  the  Clare  Railways, 
that  their  interests  were  antagonistic  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western. 

7244.  Chairman. — Father  Glynn,  I don’t  know  where 
we  are  driving? — (Witness). — The  point  I wish  to 
make  is  that  we  got  those  guarantees,  and  I really 
think,  in  the  face  of  the  guarantees,  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  explanation  why  they  fell  through,  because 
it  is  only  by  amalgamation  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  taking  over  the  line,  or  perhaps  the  Mid- 
land, that  both  the  Treasury  and  we  can  get  relief.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  it  saddled  on  the  right 
horse,  whether  it  is  Mr.  Murphy  and  the  company, 
West  and  South  Clare,  or  whether  it  is  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  are  responsible. 

7245.  You  appealed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

7246.  I think  we  will  let  the  Lord  Lieutenant  decide  E 
it.  We  have  gone  through  all  this  now,  generally  c 
speaking? — Coming  to  the  remedy.  Of  course  if  the  lines  > 
were  well  managed  they  would,  perhaps,  nearly  cope  ‘ 
with  the  traffic,  but  I think  we  ought  to  have  a broad  ‘ 
gauge  line,  and  we  will  never  have  the  country  de-  1 
veloped  until  we  get  it.  Now,  the  Treasury  offered  for 

a useless  new  line,  a line  that  would  never  pay  work- 
ing expenses,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  offered  sixty 
thousand  pounds  to  build  a railway  in  East  Clare. 

I think  if  the  Treasury  offered— well  in  the  way  of 
making  restitution  to  us  for  over-taxation  and  other 
respects — if  they  offered  that  sixty  thousand  pounds 
as  an  inducement,  I think  we  could  get  a company 
that  would  take  over  the  line  and  make  it  broad  gauge, 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Treasury  in  another  way 
to  do  so,  because  the  Treasury  is  paying  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  lines  about  five  thousand  pounds  per 

7247.  That  is  on  the  guarantee? — It  does  not  pay  i 
the  full  guarantee.  The  Treasury  acted  very  sharply 
in  the  case.  There  is  a fat  lialf  year  and  a lean  half 
half  year  in  those  lines.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
states,  the  9th  section  of  the  West  Clare  Act,  “ That 
in  any  half-year  after  the  opening  for  traffic  of  such 
railway,”  so  on  “the  Treasury  will  make  good  half.” 
The  West  Clare  Railway  opened  on  2nd  July.  There- 
fore, I contend  that  the  half-year  ought  to  hays  begun 
on  2nd  July,  and  ended  2nd  January,  and  the  second 
half-year  from  2nd  January  to  the  2nd  July.  That 
would  mix  both  the  fat  and  lean  of  it.  As  it  is  the 
West  Clare  Railway  puts  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  County  Clare  a thousand  pounds  during  the 
fat  half-year.  If  that  were  divided  the  Treasury  would 
lose  £500,  but  it  would  be  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  I understand  that  the  West  Cla'-e  Rail- 
way and  Mr.  Murphy  appealed  to  the  Treasury  to 
allow  that  to  be  done — to  have  the  fat  half-year  divided 
as  it  is  apparently  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

7248.  It  terminates  on  30th  June? — No;  the  first  of 
April  and  first  of  October — from  October  to  April 
and  from  April  to  October.  Now,  the  tourist  traffic 
and  all  the  great  traffic  begins  in  May  or  June  and 
works  until  October. 

Chairman. — I see  what  you  mean. 

7249.  Mr.  Sexton. — When  there  is  a surplus  over  the 
working  expenses  in  any  half-year  the  Treasury  take 
half  of  it  in  reduction  of  their  moiety? — Yes. 

7250.  And  when  there  is  a deficiency  in  any  half- 
year  the  county  pays  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  the  county 
pays  that. 

7251.  Chairman. — I suppose  some  case  was  made  out 
to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  when  he  agreed  to  subscribe 
this  sixty  thousand  pounds  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so, 
because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  refused  to  take  it, 
hecause  it  would  ruin  the  county.  We  had  too  many 
of  those  non-paying  railways  to  risk  another  where  he 
wanted  to  run  that  railway.  I do  not  think  it  would 
pay  a coach  and  two  horses  to  run  every  day  in  the 
week. 

7252.  Why  did  he  promise  the  money? — He  was 
generously  bent  at  the  time.  I think  really  it  was 
that  he  got  a good  reception  from  some  of  the  people, 
made  a speech,  and  was  applauded. 

7253.  Someone  suggested  it? — Probably  the  railway 
directors,  because  they  worked  all  they  knew  to  get  the 
line.  1 am  glad  to  say  I opposed  it,  and  successfully 
opposed  it. 

7254.  I suppose  there  have  been  communications  to 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  as  to  the  working  of 
the  railway  ? — I think  so,  but  I know  nothing  about  it. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


7255.  I see  you  suggest  that  the  Treasury  should 
capitalise  the  two  per  cent,  which  they  pay? — Yes. 

7256.  And  realise  a large  sum,  which  sum  would  be 
sufficient? — As  an  inducement. 

7257.  For  any  company,  almost,  to  take  this  line  ? — 
Certainly.  I think  as  soon  as  we  get  the  railways  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  without  anybody  being  honest 
broker,  who,  possibly,  might  be  obstructing  the  trans- 
fer, I think  we  will  be  able  to  get  a company  to  take 
them  over. 

7258.  Well,  now,  that  is  your  suggested  remedy  for 
your  local  conditions? — Yes. 

7259.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  other 

and  purchase  railways  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  way  they  are 
of  the  railways  working  at  present,  and  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
by  an  Irish  what  should  be  done  in  the  interests  generally  of  the 
authority  country? — Farther  than  this — that  I think  so  many 

advocated.  companies  contending  for  traffic  and  inconveniencing 

the  public,  as  many  of  them  do  in  their  competition, 
and  disobliging  one  another  as  much  as  they  can  very 
often  ; and  owing  to  the  expense  entailed  by  supporting 
railway  directors  and  managers,  I think  a great  sav- 
ing in  expenses  could  be  effected  if  there  was 
a central  authority,  that  took  over  the  railways,  and 
worked  them  in  the  interests  of  the  country — I mean 
an  Irish  authority. 

7260.  Of  course,  that  means  somebody  or  some  public 
body  buying  up  the  railways  ? — An  Irish  authority, 
buying  up  the  railways ; and  I would  suggest  they 
buy  them.  There  is  so  much  money  due  to  us.  If 
restitution  was  made  of  one-tenth  of  it  we  could  easily 
buy  them.  Failing  restitution,  that  Irish  authority 
would  either  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  the  same  as 
money  was  obtained  under  the  Land  Act,  or  they  would 
go  into  the  market  themselves  and  get  the  money,  as 
I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  County 
Councils  getting  the  money,  and  offering  the  collateral 
security  of  the  rates. 

7261.  In  addition  to  the  net  receipts? — Yes. 

7262.  Do  you  think  so? — I have  no  doubt  at  all 
about  it.  I think  the  people  Would  be  very  glad. 

7263.  What  is  the  difference  between  what  you  sug- 
gest and  State  purchase? — There  is  not  any,  except 
this — that  at  present,  situated  as  we  are,  State  pur- 
chase would  mean  the  Imperial  State,  and  I prefer  that 
an  Ixish  authority  would  manage  them  in  the  interests 
of  Ireland. 

7264.  You  mentioned  the  Treasury — the  Imperial 
Treasury? — Yes.  As  a lender  of  money;  as  a party 
who  could  lend  money  cheaply,  without  any  loss  ; but, 
failing  that,  I do  not  think  we  need  go  to  the  Treasury, 
but  issue  a loan,  the  same  as  the  Dublin  Corporation, 
for  water  or  anything  else. 

7265.  You  must,  first  of  all,  have  tire  railways  unified. 
That  must  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

7266.  You  are  in  favour  of  that? — I am,  sir. 

7267.  Then  the  existing  railways  would  have  to  be 
purchased  by  somebody — public  body,  either  Imperial 
or  Irish? — Yes. 

7268.  Or  both,  perhaps ; and  you  think  if  the  money 
was  found1  to  liberally  buy  out  all  the  existing  railways 
in  this  country  that  the  County  Councils  would,  as  a 
collateral  security,  assist  in  guaranteeing  the  amount? 
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—I  do. 

7269.  If  the  net  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  money? — Yes ; in  that  event,  the 
same  as  in  the  Land  Act.  If  any  purchaser  fails  we 
have  given  the  collateral  security  of  the  rates  to  save 
the  Treasury.  I was  in  Belgium  a couple  of  years  ago, 
and  I could  travel  for  a fortnight,  night  and  day,  if  I 
wished  for,  I think,  eighteen  shillings. 


7270.  That  was  on  the  State  railways? — The  result 
was  that  all  the  carriages  were  full — everybody  was 
going  about. 

7271.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — (Eighteen  shil- 
lings per  week  ? — No  ; eighteen  shillings  for  a fort- 
night— twenty-two  francs. 

7272.  Chairman. — You  know  Belgium — is  it  not  the 
most  densely  populated  country  in  the  world  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


7273.  Can  you  travel  as  much  as  you  like  in  any 
direction? — I could.  Right  on  from  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  if  I wished,  until  five  o’clock  next 
morning. 

7274.  In  any  direction  ? — Yes ; north,  south,  east, 
or  west.  You  showed  a card,  and  your  photograph  on 
the  card. 

7275.  You  appear  to  be  liable  in  Clare  under  the 
most  onerous  form  of  guarantee? — We  are,  sir. 


7276.  To  discharge  this  moiety  of  the  interest  on  the 
capital  and  to  discharge  the  whole  of  any  deficiency 
on  the  working  expenses  ? — Yes. 

7277.  No  matter  how  much  the  receipts  may  diminish 
or  how  much  the  expenses  may  increase,  Ihe  county 
alone,  and  not  the  Treasury,  is  liable  to  make  good  the 
deficiency? — That  is  so. 

7278.  The  dividends  being  guaranteed,  it  appears, 
then,  you,  the  ratepayers,  are  the  people  who  are 
really  interested  in  the  good  management  of  the  rail- 
way ? — I hold  that. 

7279.  But  I understand  your  evidence  to  be  that 
you  have  no  control  whatever  ? — Absolutely  none  ex- 
cept nominal. 

7280.  Each  of  the  lines  is  governed  by  a Board, 
and  the  majority  of  the  directors  on  each  of  these 
Boards  represents  the  shareholders,  who  have  no- 
financial  interest  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  line? — 
None  at  all,  no  connection  with  the  County  Clare,  big 
or  little. 

7281.  Whilst  you  who  have  to  bear  every  shilling 
of  the  deficiency  have  no  influence  over  any  decision 
of  the  Board  ? — None  at  all. 

7282.  Your  county  has  paid  in  discharge  of  its 
liabilities  under  the  guarantee  about  £100,000  in  all? 
— More. 

7283.  I understand,  Father  Glynn,  that  your 
parish  of  Carrigaholt  is  there  on  the  peninsula,  just 
at  the  south  of  Kilkee? — Yes,  it  touches  on  the  Shannon 
at  one  side  and  the  sea  at  the  other.  It  is  the  head- 
land running  out.  Just  beyond  the  termination  of 
the  railway. 

7284.  Have  your  parishioners  in  that  part  of  the- 
barony  of  Moyarta  paid  14d.  in  the  £ for  fourteen 
years  ? — Practically  that. 

7285.  What  class  of  occupiers  are  they? — The 
majority  of  them  would  be  under  £5  valuation. 

7286.  The  poorest  class? — The  poorest  class  would 
be  5s.  valuation,  but  the  valuation  per  head  in  my 
parish  would  be  37 s. 

7287.  Does  the  tax  bear  hardly  on  the  small  occu- 
pier?—Very  hardly.  Especially  when  we  consider 
that  if  the  lines  were  properly  managed  the  hardship 
need  not  fall  upon  us  to  the  same  extent  or  practically 
at  all. 

7288.  The  line,  I think,  skirts  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  and  runs  along  the  coast  line  on  the  west? 
— Yes. 

7289.  The  county  is  a very  large  one  ? — Pretty  large. 

7290.  The  liability  is  borne  in  different  proportions 
by  the  county  at  large  ? — It  is. 

7291.  The  baronies  through  which  the  line  runs 
bearing  the  heaviest  tax,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

7292.  W ould  you  say  that  the  line  is  of  much 
practical  use  to  the  county  at  large? — I think  it  is. 

7293.  But  the  eastern  baronies,  those  more  remote, 
are  paying  taxes  ? — Well,  the  remote  baronies  are 
paying  only  a county-at-la,rge  tax — about  Id.  in  the 
£,  or  perhaps  1 £d. — that  is  the  East  Clare  portion. 
Then  in  the  baronies  through  which  the  line  runs  it 
would  vary  from  4d.  to  14d. 

7294.  How-  high  has  it  gone? — I don’t  think  it  hss 
gone  any  higher  than  14d.  or  15 cl.,  and  in  that  I 
conclude  we  pay  a county-at-large  charge  in  addition 
to  the  local  charge. 

7295.  It  appears  to  be  almost  equal  to  the  poor 
rate  ? — It  is  more  than  the  poor  rate  in  a whole  lot 
of  counties  in  Ireland.  We  are  rather  heavily  taxed 
in  our  poor  rate,  and  it  is  more  than  half  that  we 
pay  for  the  support  of  our  poor,  doctors,  and  every- 
body. 

7296.  Then,  if  a small  occupier  is  paying  14d.  in 
the  £ for  the  maintenance  of  those  lines,  and  if  in 
trying  to  eke  out  a living  by  the  sale  of  turf  he  is 
charged  5s.  for  carrying  25s.  worth  of  turf  six  miles, 
do  you  think  that  constitutes  a grievous  position  for 
him  ? — I think  it  is  a great  grievance. 

7297.  You  say  many  of  these  occupiers  do  try  to  live 
by  the  manufactux-e  of  kelp  and  by  the  sale  of  turf  ? — 
Yes. 

7298.  And  you  have  detailed  to  the  Commission 
what  you  consider  the  onerous  and  obstructive  con- 
ditions under  which  the  railway  manages  this  traffic, 
instead  of  helping  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
guarantee  it  appears  the  railway  neglects  their  in- 
terests ? — The  railway  expenses  have  gone  up  altogether 
beyond  proportion.  When  the  railways  were  built, 
Mr.  Murphy  in  issuing  the  prospectus  for  the  South 
Clare  Railway  stated  that  for  four  months  there  was 
a profit  of  £1,200. 
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7299.  Chairman. — Estimated  ? — Calculated.  From 

that  up  to  this  we  have  seen  ho  profit  on  that  line. 

7300.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  four  months? — The  four 
months  that  had  passed. 

7301.  Mr.  Acwortli. — You  mean  the  West  Clare? — 
Yes,  the  West  Clare. 

7302.  Mr.  Sexton. — But  the  West  Clare  leaves  the 
heaviest  deficiency  now?— No;  well  quite  as  heavy 
as  the  other.  The  expenses  of  managing  the  West 
•Clare  are  £12,000’,  and  I saw,  a few  days  ago,  there  is 
a railway  in  Donegal  ninety  miles  long,  and  the  ex- 
penses are  £17,000. 

7303.  I see  that  the  West  Clare,  up  to  1900,  left 
a credit  balance  an  each  year’s  working,  but  there 
has  been  a debit  balance  every  year  since?— Yes. 

7304.  And  the  South  Clare,  since  1893,  has  always, 
except  in  three  years  (when  there  was  a small  credit 
balance)  left  a heavy  debit  balance? — Yes. 

7305.  If  by  any  mischance  these  lines  ceased  to  be 
worked,  would  the  whole  of  the  interest  on  the  capital 
fall  upon  the  county  ? — The  whole ; or  if  a railway 
accident  occurred  we  should  pay  the  whole  of  it. 

7306.  Then  you  have  a very  powerful  and  imperative 
interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  line  ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

7307.  But  no  influence  upon  it? — No  voice. 

7308.  You  have  given  some  details  of  the  expendi- 
ture. May  I ask  you  if  you  have  made  an  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which  you  think  the  expenses  of  this 
line  might  be  reduced  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  service  ? — Well,  I have. 

7309.  Would  you  communicate  them  to  the  Com- 
mission?— In  every  department  two  men  are  doing 
what  one  man  could  very  well  do  if  the  line  were  built 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  dividends.  I will  give  you 
an  instance  Sometime  ago,  there  was  a man  named 
Reidy  in  the  office  in  Ennis,  who  had  charge  of  the 
telephone,  and  he  also  was  clerk  in— I really  forget — 
some  other  office.  He  was  in  receipt  of  17s.  6d.  or 
£1  a week.  The  management  brought  down  a clerk 
from  Dublin,  or  telephone  man,  and  gave  him  32s.  6 d. 
He  appointed  a substitute  or  helper  at  once  to  hold 
the  cup  of  the  telephone  for  him,  and  I really  don’t 
know  whether  he  did  not  appoint  another  to  help  him. 
I am  not  sure  about  the  second,  really,  at  all  events, 
if  not  to  help  him,  certainly  to  hold  the  position  of 
clerk  in  the  other  office  that  Reidy  held.  So  that  it 
cost  the  ratepayers  £3  5s.  for  what  was  done  for 
17s.  6 d. 

7310.  That  is  a striking  illustration,  but  I should 
wish  to  view  the  question  largely.  The  expenses  of 
these  two  lines  are  £20,000  a year? — They  are  £21,000. 

7311.  Considering  what  you  have  said  about  the 
maintenance  of  way,  officers,  and  general  superin- 
tendence, too  manv  trains,  £400  a year  paid  for  the 
Ennis  terminus  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  Ennis 
traffic  receipts  paid  them  for  handling,  do  you  con- 
clude that  the  working  expenses  could  be  much 
reduced? — I cannot  see  why  the  West  and  South 
•Clare  could  not  be  managed  as  cheaply  as  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim,  very  nearly.  To  be  sure  the 
receipts  are  a bit  higher  on  the  two  lines,  and,  there- 
fore, the  expenses  ought  to  be  a bit  higher,  too.  Sub- 
stantially, I fancy  it  could  be  managed  at  practically 
the  same  figure. 

7312.  What  would  you  take  off  the  £21,000  ? — I 
would  certainly  take  off  £7,000,  and  I think  it  could 
he  very  well  managed  for  that. 

7313.  If  it  was  managed  at  that  there  would  be 
nothing  for  the  county  to  pay? — No. 

7314.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  the  receipts 
might  be  improved? — I think  so.  If  you  take,  for 
instance,  the  turf  traffic,  the  kelp,  and  other  instances 
I have  given  of  not  very  good  management,  I think 
they  could  be  improved.  Then  I think,  perhaps,  if 
a motor  service  was  run  to  Lisdoonvarna  it  may  im- 
prove things  a good  bit. 

7315.  Of  course,  if  the  trains  run  slower  than  six- 
teen miles  an  hour  for  the  purpose  of  conversation 
and  so  on,  and  because  there  is  bad  handling  of 
goods  and  time  taken  in  transferring  them  out  of  the 
wagons,  if  all  that  could  be  improved,  and  there  was 
an  ordinary  rate  of  speed,  no  doubt  the  traffic  could 
ee  augmented? — Of  course  it  could. 

7316.  Do  you  think  the  fishing  industry  and  the 
stone-quarrying  industry  are  well  helped  by  the  rail- 
ways?— I have  not  heard  the  fishery  people  complain. 
I think  they  are  all  right ; but  as  regards  the  flag  in- 
dustry, as  long  as  it  is  a narrow  gauge  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  cater  for  the  flag  industry,  because  it  wc  nld 
fie  too  difficult  to  transfer  them  to  Ennis. 
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7317.  In  order  to  improve  that  traffic  to  the  full 
extent  you  would  want  a broad  gauge  lime  ? — I think  so. 

7318.  You  attribute  great  importance  to  the  shortage 
of  wagons  in  reference  to  the  cattle  traffic? — Yes. 

7319.  But  these  two  companies  have  only  100  wagons 
altogether  ? — I don’t  think  they  have  so  many  at  all. 

7320.  The  return  say  100  ? — I read  the  report  rather 
carefully  when  making  these  comparisons,  and,  as  far 
as  I know,  there  would  be  no  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
wagons  on  the  West  Clare,  and  only  about  twenty  on 
the  South  Clare. 

7321.  The  returns,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
taking  as  infallible,  say  they  have  102  wagons  ? — Per- 
haps they  are  right.  When  I go  home  I will  see  into 
it  and  send  you  a return. 

7322.  The  ordinary  allowance  in  Ireland  is  six  wagons 
to  a mile ; if  there  are  only  two  wagons  a mile  on  these 
railways  it  would  account  for  much  ? — As  regards 
the  rolling  stock,  it  was  ridiculous  the  stock  that  was 
put  on  There  were  old  kettles  put  on  as  engines,  and 
it  is  out  of  capital  most  of  these  wagons  were  put  on, 
and  some  of  the  stations  had  to  be  improved  twice. 

7323.  It  is  said  that  at  Kilkee,  Miltown-Malbay, 
Lahinch,  and  Lisdoonvarna  great  inconvenience  was 
suffered  last  autumn  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  9.15  morning  train  from  Dublin  carrying  tourists 
had  no  connection  at  Ennis,  and  the  tourists  had  to 
wait  three  and  a half  hours  ? — I think  they  usually 
have  a connection  there,  and  it  is  good  enough  in  chat 
respect.  The  9.15  reaches  Ennis  at  3 o’clock,  and  all 
through  the  summer  there  is  a 3 o’clock  train  running 
for  these  people 

7324.  At  the  beginning  of  September  it  stopped  ? — I 
thought  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  October  it  stopped. 

7325.  I understand  people  had  to  wait  three  hours 
— That  might  be  on  a special  occasion. 

7325a.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  other  train  waits  for  the 
connection  from  Dublin? — Oh,  no.  The  West  Clare 
would  not  wait  for  anybody.  For  instance,  I was 
travelling  during  Christmas  week,  and  wanted  to  go 
home  early,  and  went  by  the  mail  train  in  the  morning 
from  Ennis  to  Kilkee.  It  was  billed  to^  start  at  5 
o’clock.  It  started  to  the  minute.  It  did  not  wait 
for  the  mails.  Nobody  got  their  mails,  and  they  ran 
another  train  at  eight  o’clock  that  met  the  Kingsbridge 
train  with  the  mails. 

7326.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  you  think  it  essential  to 
good  management  that  there  should  be  a train  running 
from  Ennis  in  connection  with  the  9.15  morning  train 
from  Dublin,  so  as  to  bring  tourists  from  England  and 
Scotland  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  it  is  running. 

7327.  I understand  it  does  not  tun  after  the  autumn  ? 
— It  runs  from  June  to  October. 

7328.  No,  it  stops  in  September.  If  tourists  came  a 
long  distance  from  England  or  Scotland,  and  came 
speedily,  of  course,  if  they  are  detained  several  hours 

waiting  at  Ennis ? — Then  they  won’t  come  again, 

but  when  you  go  on  a fast  train  from  here  to  Ennis 
and  then  go  into  a meandering  train  you  get  so  dis- 
gusted you  won’t  come  again. 

7329.  When  do  the  season  tickets  on  this  line  begin 
and  end? — I really  don’t  know.  I think  June  to 
October  would  be  the  season  tickets. 

7330.  I am  told  1st  May  to  end  of  October  would  be 
beneficial  and  profitable  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — I don’t 
know. 

7331.  What  did  you,  in  Clare,  the  County  Council 
and  the  people,  understand  by  the  agreement  which  the 
County  Council  had  with  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation? — We  all  understood 
that  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  would  rake  over  the 
lines  as  they  had  promised  and  guaranteed. 

7332.  Your  solicitor,  when  consulted,  said  that  he 
thought  the  conditions — he  used  a good  phrase — he 
thought  the  conditions  had  not  been  very  artistically 
prepared.  Does  not  that  depend  rather  on  the  point 
of  view  from  which  you  regard  them? — Yes. 

7333.  He  said  also — “ I should  think  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Directors,  who  are 
all  men  of  high  honour,  would  not  repudiate  any  ar- 
rangement made  by  the  gentlemen  they  deputed  to 
negotiate  with  the  County  Council.  I would  not 
anticipate  that  the  promises  so  made  would  not  be 
carried  out  ” ? — Yes. 

7334.  The  negotiations  were  very  elaborate  ; they 
began  with  an  interview  between  the  local  solicitor  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  and  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 
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7335.  And  of  that  interview  a certified  memorandum 
was  drawn  up  ? — Yes. 

7336.  The  second  point  was  “ That,  in  the_  event 
of  the  amalgamation,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  are  prepared  and  desire  to  acquire  these 
lines  ” ? — Yes. 

7337.  Did  you  understand  by  the  declaration  that 
they  were  “ prepared,”  that  they  were  in  a position 
to  acquire  them  ? — Certainly. 

7338.  That  is,  that  they  had  received  the  assent  of 
the  West  Clare? — I assumed  that  the  assent  of  the 
West  Clare  would  be  forthcoming,  because  I thought 
the  West  Clare  Directors  would  endeavour  to  manage 
the  lines  in  the  interests  of  the  county,  safeguarding, 
of  course,  the  shareholders,  but  as  long  as  they  safe- 
guarded the  4 per  cent,  for  the  shareholders  I think 
their  primary  duty  was  to  the  County  Clare,  that  gave 
them  the  guarantee  on  £283,500. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — You  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  they  had  got  the  assent,  because  it 
goes  on  to  say,  “ and  to  carry  out  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries on  obtaining  tire  consent.” 

7339.  Mr.  Sexton. — Did  you  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way? — We  thought  there 
would  be  no  obstacle,  surely, 

7340.  Did  the  County  Council  and  ratepayers  be- 
lieve that  the  taking  over  the  lines  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  the  amalgamation? — Certainly. 

7341.  Then  the  certified  memorandum  was  followed 
by  a letter  from  the  principal  solicitors  of  the  company 
confirming  the  memorandum  of  the  interview  ? — Yes. 

7342.  Then  there  was  a resolution  to  the  same  effect 
by  the  three  directors  in  charge  of  the  Bill  ? — Yes. 


7343.  There  was  a further  resolution  stating  in  full, 
in  more  formal  and  legal  language,  the  assent  of  the 
five  directors  who  formed  the  whole  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bill? — Yes. 

7344.  Then,  after  a year  or  so,  we  find  a letter  from 
the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  Company,  in  which 
they  deal  with  the  question  as  if  it  were  a 
new  one,  and  write  to  the  West  Clare  Rail- 
way to  ask: — We  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
you  are  prepared  to  entertain  such  a question,  and 
if  so,  on  what  terms.”  And  the  other  company  replied, 
as  you  have  stated,  that  they  had  not  made  the  sugges- 
tion, but  if  any  definite  proposal  was  made  to  them 
the  would  give  it  their  best  consideration,  regard  being 
had  to  the  interests  involved.  Can  you  say  whether 
any  offer  has  been  considered  ? — No ; they  seem  to  have 
been  playing  with  us — the  two  companies. 

7345.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  offer 
has  been  made? — No. 


7346.  The  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  inspected  the  line  ? 
— They  did. 

7347.  But  you  have  no  evidence  of  any  offer  under 
these  guarantees  ? — I rather  think  they  made  no  offer. 

7348.  Did  the  County  Council  eventually  institute 
a suit  against  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway? — Yes. 

7349.  To  comoel  the  execution  of  the  agreement? — 
Yes. 

7350.  What  was  the  result  of  that? — The  G.  S.  and 
W.  Railway  refused  to  go  on  any  further,  and  counsel 
advised  that,  owing  to  she  manner  in  which  the  guaran- 
tees were  drafted,  they  could  not  be  enforced. 

7351.  Who  said  that? — I think  leading  counsel  in 
Dublin. 

7351a.  Of  course  you  are  not  all  lawyers  in  Clare ; 
but  the  thing  was  that  there  was  an  agreement,  or 
understanding  ? — There  was  an  honourable  under- 
standing between  the  County  Clare,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Directors  on  the  other.  Of 
course,  the  fault  was  that  the  representatives  of  Clare 
trusted  to  the  honour  of  these  people,  and  had  not 
the  thing  properly  drafted  and  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

7352.  Your  reading  of  the  honourable  understanding 
was  that  your  assent  to  the  amalgamation  was  the 
consideration  for  the  taking  over  of  the  lines? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Countv  Y<>ur  present  hope  is,  I understand,  that  the 

Council’s  Committee  of  Management  may  be  appointed? — Yes. 
petition  to  the  7354-  You  contend  that  under  the  Act  you  have 
Irish  Govern-  paid  money  in  respect  of  a deficiency . of  working 
meut  for  the  expenses  for  each  of  the  lines — for  one  of  them,  more 
appointment  than  two  years,  and  for  the  other,  more  than  three ? — 
of  a Com-  Yes. 

mittee  of  7355.  Are  you  advised  that  in  point  of  law  the  lines 

Management,  have  become  the  property  of  the  county? — The  Act  of 
Parliament  seems  very  piain  to  a layman.  We  are  ad- 
vised also  that  we  have  a case. 


7356.  That  the  lines  have  become  your  property?— 
And,  certainly,  if  words  are  not  put  in  for  the  pur- 
pose’ of  deceiving,  I think  we  have  a case. 

7357.  It  is  a difficult  thing  sometimes  to  be  very  con- 
fident about  the  interpretation  of  those  documents. 
When  did'  you  send  in  the  petition? — I really  don’t 
know  whether  it  has  been  lodged,  but  it  would  be 
within  the  past  month,  if  it  is  lodged. 

7358.  Has  there  been  any  reply  to  it? — I really  don’t 
know.  That  would  be  for  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Council. 

7359.  Does  the  petition  lead  up  to  a judicial  proceed- 
ing?— It  does.  I suppose  tire  Lord  Lieutenant  will 
take  legal  advice,  and  decide  accordingly. 

7360.  You  have  no  notion  whether  the  petition  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  without  a judicial 
proceeding,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  a suit  and  hear- 
ing?— I have  no  idea. 

7361.  Then  you  hope  that  if  a Committee  of  Manage- 
ment is  appointed  you  will  be  able  to  negotiate  with 
one  of  the  greater  companies  to  take  over  the  lines  ? — 
Yes  ; I think  so. 

7362.  Your  proposal  is  that  the  Treasury  should 
capitalise  their  annual  charge? — Yes. 

7363.  That  is  about  £5,700? — Yes. 

7364.  You  would  say  that  there  is  no  good  prospect 
of  a great  diminution  of  that  charge  ? — On  the  contrary, 
I think  there  will  be  an  increase  if  left  in  the  present 
hands  ; and  I will  tell  you  why — because  the  line,  as 
I understand,  is  getting  into  a rather  bad  state  of 
repair  in  the  way  of  sleepers  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and,  naturally,  the  older  it  gets  the  more  expensive 
it  is. 

7365.  Yes,  but  the  Treasury,  in  any  event  will  not 
pay  more  than  2 per  cent.  ? — Yes.  The  county  is  un- 
limited as  regards  working  expenses.  We  are  limited 
as  regards  guarantee  to  2 per  cent.  ; but  as  regards 
working  expenses  we  are  unlimited.  If  there  was  a 
railway  accident  to-morrow,  and  100  people  got  killed, 
our  liabilities  would  easily  run  up  to  5s.  in  the  £. 

7366.  You  consider  there  is  no  probability  of  the 
charge  upon  the  Treasury  being  diminished? — No. 

7367.  Then  you  say  if  the  Treasury  agreed  to 
capitalise  that  charge,  and  hand  over  the  amount  to  one 
of  the  great  companies,  that  company  might  probably 
agree  to  turn  the  lines  into'  broad  gauge  lines,  to  bring 
you  into  physical  and  convenient  connection  with  the 
other  railway,  and  to  relieve  your  county  of  liability  ?— 
I certainly  think  so  ; and  I think  it  would  pay  them, 
too,  because  our  line  cost  nearly  £400  a mile  to  work, 
and  surely,  as  a subsidiary  line,  it  could  be  worked 
for  less  than  that. 

7368.  Apart  from  this  particular  hope  of  yours,  do 
you  think  the  best  general  prospect  for  counties  in 
your  position  is  that  the  railways  of  Ireland  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a public  authority,  with  funds 
at  its  disposal,  and  be  worked  as  part  of  the  general 
system? — I think  so. 

7369.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  West  and 
South  Clare  lines  were  worked  as  part  of  one 
railway  system  for  Ireland,  expenses  would  tend 
to  diminish  and  receipts  to  increase? — Yes;  and 
fui-tlier,  that  an  authority  of  that  kind  would 
run  a bit  of  a line  out  to  my  place  to  ac- 
commodate that  point  ( indicating  on  map),  which  is 
seventeen  miles  from  Kilkee.  People  seventeen  miles 
from  Kilkee  are  paying  Is.  2d.  in  the  £ for  a railway 
they  only  see  at  rare  intervals. 

7370.  What  people? — The  people  at  the  point. 

7371.  Lord  Firrie. — Where  do  you  live? — I fir® 
within  six  miles  of  Kilkee. 

7372.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  the  reason  why  I asked 
if  in  this  county  there  are  a good  many  people  who 
pay  the  guarantee  and  do  not  much  use  the  railway? 
— These  people  are  paying  Is.  2d.  in  the  £,  and  they 
are  seventeen  miles  from  the  railway  station. 

7373.  But  for  people  bearing  heavy  burdens,  do  von 
think  the  best  prospect  would  be  a general  manage- 
ment of  all  the  railways  by  one  authority,  whereby 
the  smaller  lines  might  be  better  developed  and  local 
industries  better  catered  for,  so  that  your  liability, 
and  the  cause  of  it,  might  disappear  together?— I 
think  so. 

7374.  Mr.  Aspinall. — What  is  the  population  along 
the  line  of  route  of  this  railway  from  Ennis  right 
away  to  Kilkee  ? — The  population  of  Clare  is  112,000- 
I would  say  the  population  of  the  line  of  route  would 
be  45,000,  perhaps. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

7375.  You  mentioned  being  in  Belgium.  Did 
you  happen  when  there  to  travel  on  any 
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of  the  light  railways? — I travelled  down  in  the 
Ardennes,  and  I think  it  would  be  a light  railway. 

7376.  Was  it  narrow  gauge  ? — I rather  think  it  was 
broad  gauge. 

7377.  I want  to  know  whether  you  paid  any  special 
attention  to  those  light  railways  in  Belgium? — I will 
tell  you  what  I liked  in  them — I wish  we  had  the 
same  management  here — instead  of  having  a station- 
master  and  clerk  at  the  stations,  somebody  travelled 
with  the  guard  and  got  out  and  managed  the  traffic. 

7378.  I won’t  ask  you  to  go  into  details  ; but  did  it 
strike  you  that  the  thing  was  managed  in  a simple  and 
business-like  manner,  and  a cheap  manner? — I 
thought  it  splendid. 

7379.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  good  enough 
for  West  Clare  for  nine  months  out  of  the  year? — I 
only  wish  we  had  it;  and  not  only  that,  but  the 
magnificent  stations  that  they  were  able  to  build  out 
of  the  profits — that  is,  on  the  main  railways. 

7380.  You  are  speaking  of  the  main  railways.  Let 
us  deal  with  the  light  railways,  because  they  are  a 
separate  undertaking  altogether? — But  they  are  State 
too,  sir. 

7381.  But  the  light  railways  are  not  State  railways. 
They  are  quite  a different  thing  altogether.  They  are 
quite  separate  in  everything? — I don’t  know  that  I 
did  travel  on  the  light  railways.  Probably  my  ticket 
was  not  available  on  the  light  railways.  My  ticket 
was  only  available  on  the  State  railways. 

7382.  You  did  travel  on  one  line  where  there  were 
no  State  officials,  and  men  got  out  of  the  train  and 
managed  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 

7383.  I think  that  was  a light  railway.  Perhaps 
you  took  another  ticket,  and  cannot  remember  it? — 
No. 

7384.  Let  us  come  to  another  matter  altogether. 
I have  before  me  an  agreement  between  the 
Clare  County  Council  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company.  I want  you  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  terms  of  it.  This  was  the  agreement 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Fitt  “In  the  event  of  Amalgama- 
tion.” So  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  your  County 
Council  must  have  had  before  their  minds  that  it  was 
an  event  that  might  or  might  not  happen.  The 
amalgamation  did  happen? — Yes. 

7385.  “The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company 
are  prepared,  and  desire  to  acquire  these  lines.”  Do 
you  doubt  that  they  did  desire? — Well,  I don’t  doubt 
a man  if  he  tells  me  that  he  desires  a thing.  I say, 
yes,  he  does  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  I believe 
they  did  desire.  I don’t  believe  that  they  would  say 
it  if  they  didn’t. 

7386.  Do  you  now  think  that  they  ceased  to  desire, 
or  do  you  think  that  they  never  did  desire? — As  I 
have  said  in  my  evidence,  I really  do  not  know.  The 
question  is,  are  the  West  Clare  and  the  South  Clare 
Companies  obstructing  them  in  their  desire,  or  did 
they  cease  to  have  a desire,  or  had  they  ever  a desire, 
I am  not  in  a position  to  answer. 

7387.  You  feel  now  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

7388.  But  you  see  they  state  they  were  prepared  to 
'lo  it  on  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  South  and  West 
Clare  Companies  ? — Yes. 

7389.  They  have  not,  to  your  knowledge,  obtained 
that  consent  yet? — Not  to  my  knowledge  certainly. 

7390.  And  they  certainly  have  not  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament? — They  have  not  asked  it.  I 
think  Parliament  would  very  readily  give  consent. 

7391.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  South  and 
West  Clare  Companies  do  agree,  then  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company  will  promote  a 

7392.  But  have  they  agreed  vet? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

7395.  Now  according  to  the  Order  that  you  have  in 
your  hand  there  are  three  directors  for  County  Clare  ? 
— Yes. 

7394.  You  also  have  power  to  put  on  an  auditor 
to  audit  the  accounts? — Yes. 

7395.  You  have  also  power  to  send  your  County  Sur- 
reyor  to  inspect  the  railway  ? — Yes. 

7396.  Have  all  these  people — the  three  directors  who 
reside  on  the  spot,  the  County  Surveyor,  and  the 
County  Auditor — have  they  all  failed  entirely? — I 
will  take  the  auditor.  It  is  down  there  specifically 
that  the  auditor  ought  to  know  something  about  rail- 
way business — clearing  house  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  When  the  County  Council  came  to  appoint 
as  auditor  they  appointed  a man  who  knows  nothing 
about  railway  business  so  far  as  the  clearing  house  is 
concerned. 

7397.  That  was  the  fault  of  the  County  Council, 
rour  directors,  did  the  County  Council  appoint  them? 

res ; they  appoint  three  directors. 


7398.  Did  the  directors  know  anything  about  rail- 
ways?— Not  much,  I think. 

7399.  Were  they  obliged  to  appoint  directors  who 
didn't? — No.  But  no  matter  what  directors  they  ap- 
pointed the  predominating  power  was  with  the  share- 
holder-directors.  Four  men  can  always  vote  down 
three. 

7400.  Is  there,  as  a matter  of  fact,  division  at  this 
Board — the  baronial  directors  always  standing  up  for 
the  County  Clare  ? — Sometimes  they  do  ; and  I have 
heard  complaints  from  them  that  things  are  done  that 
they  disapprove  of,  and  are  done  without  consulting 
them  at  all.  The  County  Council  gave  that  resolution 
to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  for  amal- 
gamation. In  the  face  of  that  resolution — -I  don’t  com- 
plain of  it ; I mention  it  as  a fact — Mr.  Murphy  lodged 
a petition  himself  against  the  amalgamation  on  his  own 
authority  as  chairman.  When  I say  Mr.  Murphy,  I 
mean  the  shareholder-directors.  They  lodged  a peti- 
tion, stating  that  their  interests  were  antagonistic  to 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company,  and  that 
it  would  be  a serious  loss  to  them  if  the  amalgamation 
took  place.  Whether  that  was  withdrawn,  or  what 
happened  to  that  petition,  I do  not  know  ; but  I men- 
tion it  to  you  as  showing  that  the  baronial  directors 
have  not  as  much  authority  as  you  seem  to  think. 
This  thing  was  most  important. 

7400a.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  baronial  directors 
must  have  been  consulted,  and  that  Mr.  Murphy 
would  say  to  them — “ I think  we  had  better  lodge  a 
petition  against  this  amalgamation?” — No,  he 
didn’t ; but  he  did  it  himself. 

7401.  How  do  you  know  that? — I Have  the  petition 
here  (produced). 

7402.  Is  that  a Parliamentary  petition? — Yes. 

7403.  “ Humble  petition  of  the  West  Clare  Railway 
Company  under  their  Common  Seal.”  “ Signed  and 
sealed  by  the  West  Clare  Railway  in  the  presence  of 
W.  J.  Kennedy,  Secretary,  James  F.  Lombard,  Chair- 
man.” It  is  not  Mr.  Murphy’s  petition  ? — It  is  the 
company’s  petition.  Mr.  Lombard  was  a shareholders’ 
director  at  the  time.  I mention  Mr.  Murphy  because 
he  is  the  man  who  built  the  line.  I don’t  mention  him 
specially.  I mention  the  company. 

7404.  This  is  a petition  of  the  company? — Yes, 
against  amalgamation.  I don’t  complain  ; but  I state 
as  the  fact  that  the  shareholders’  directors  do  these 
things  without  consulting  the  baronial  directors.  That 
was  a thing  about  which  surely  the  baronial  directors 
ought  to  have  been  called  in  to  consultation  before  it 

7405.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they 
were  not  consulted?— I heard  some  of  them  say  they 
were  not.  I could  not  have  been  up  there  to  see 
whether  they  were  or  not. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  under  the  Com- 
mon Seal  of  the  company. 

Witness. — Yes.  But  who  is  the  Common  Seal — is 
it  the  shareholders’  directors? 

Chairman .: — It  is  the  secretary. 

7406.  Mr.  Acworth  (to  the  witness). — There  would 
have  been  a proper  procedure  in  Parliament,  which 
some  of  us  know  very  well.  If  the  Seal  of  the  company 
had  been  improperly  fixed  the  petition  could  have  been 
rejected.  I don’t  think  it  matters  really  very  much  ? — 
No,  except  as  an  illustration. 

7407.  If  there  is  anything  in  it  Mr.  Balfour  Browne 
can  ask  you.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this:  in  your 
opinion,  are  these  baronial  directors  no  use? — In  my 
opinion,  they  are  not  worth  a box  of  matches. 

7408.  You  don’t  mean  to  reflect  on  the  gentlemen 
personally  ? — Not  at  all.  They  are  all  friends  of  mine, 
personally.  But  as  regards  their  power  in  doing  any- 
thing to  manage  the  line,  they  are  just  as  powerless 
as  I am,  who  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ; in  fact, 
I think  a good  bit  less. 

7409.  I don’t  know  whether  you  appreciated  that  the 
Clogher  Valley  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  lines  are, 
for  practical  purposes,  very  much  in  the  same  position 
as  these  railways — that  they  spend  all  they  get? — 
Yes ; but  they  spend  so  much  less  than  we  do,  that  I 
appreciate  them  all  the  more. 

7410.  Do  you  appreciate  that  the  baronies  are  in  the 
same  position,  as  having  to  make  iip  the  whole  of  the 
revenue? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

7411.  I didn’t  quite  understand  what  you  told  Mr. 
Sexton  about  litigation.  Did  you  undertake  to  compel 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
to  go  for  a Bill? — Yes,  the  County  Council  did.  Then 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
said,  “ We  won’t  go  any  further  in  the  carrying  out  of 
our  desire,  as  you  have  served  a writ  on  us.” 
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7412.  And  did  the  thing  come  to  trial? — No;  it 
didn’t.  Then  one  part  of  the  County  Council  main- 
tained that  these  guarantees  were  of  no  value.  Others 
of  them  said  they  were  of  .value,  and  they  consulted 
counsel.  As  regards  some  of  the  guarantees,  I believe 
they  can  be  legally  enforced. 

7413.  Some  of  the  undertakings,  you  mean? — Yes. 
As  regards  this  undertaking  of  taking  over  the  line, 
which  is  the  one  that  concerns  us  most,  they  have  been 
told  that  it  could  not  be  legally  enforced. 

7414.  You  could  not  compel  them  to  do  a thing  that 
required  the  consent  of  somebody  else?— Yes;  and, 
even  given  consent,  if  they  didn’t  wish  to  take  it  over, 
I am  not  sure  that  we  could  compel  them. 

7415.  And  since  the  end  of  1904  the  thing  has  re- 
mained as  it  was  ? — Practically. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 


Complaint  as 
to  general  bad 
management 
of  the  Clare 
railways. 


7416.  I take  it  that  your  general  and  great  com- 
plaint is  the  bad  management  of  the  railway? — That 


Absence  of 
through  book- 
ings for  cattle 
complained  of. 


7417.  And  you  will  be  delighted  to  see  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  County  Clare  managed  on  the  system  of 
the  Belgian  railways  ? — Yes. 

7418.  That  is  from  your  own  experience,  not  hear- 
say, in  this  case  ? — No,  no. 

7419.  Am  I right  in  taking  from  your  evidence 
that  all  these  guarantees  that  have  been  so  generously 
given  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  County  Clare,  for  either 
promoting  railways  or  to  the  railway  companies,  were 
given  under  the  old  Grand  Jury  system,  and  that  none  of 
the  payments  that  you  are  making  under  these  guaran- 
tees have  been  given  since  the  County  Council  have 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  counties— am  T right 
in  that  ? — You  are  right.  They  have  been  given  under 
the  Grand  Jury,  system.  It  is,  a damnosa  hereditas. 
It  is  a burden  handed  down. 

7420.  I want  to  know  whether  any  burden  in  con- 
nection with  the  County  Clare  for  these  railways  had 
been  gone  into  by  the  County  Council  or  whether  it 
was  the  previous  administration— the  Grand  Jury? — 
It  was  the  previous  administration. 

7421.  Am  I right  in  saying  from  the  general  tone  of 
your  evidence  that  you  do  not  fear  any  risk  in  Con- 
nection with  guarantees  and  developments  of  railways, 
now  that  those  guarantees  are  left  to  the  people  them- 
selves, and  that  they  will  consider  carefully  whether 
there  is  any  adequate  returns  to  be  obtained  for  the 
payments  required  ? — At  present  my  experience  is 
that  if  you  brought  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  that  they 
required  a guarantee  for  a railway,  and  pledged  them- 
selves unanimously  that  the  railway  would  pay,  they 
"would  not  get  it  in  the  County  of  Clare. 

7422.  That  is  because ? — Because  such  represen- 

tations were  made  to  us,  and  such,  plausible  advan- 
tages put  before  us,  that  we  doubt  everybody  who 
comes  in  quest  of  a guarantee. 

7423.  Therefoie,  you  knowing  the  views  of  the 
County  Council,  would < like  to  see  the  number  of 
'trains  reduced,  so  as  to  do  away  with  some  useless 
expenditure  ? — I would  not  be  sure  that  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  County  Council.  That  is  rather  a 
personal  matter.  I fancy  anybody  who  wants  economy 
in  the  working  of  railways  would  agree  that  we  have 
too  many'  of  them.  But  I have  not  exactly  a com- 
mission from  the  County  Council  to  say  so. 

7424.  You  want  that  to  be  merely  regarded  as  your 
own  personal  view.  As  regards  economy,  yon  would 
put  three  trains  occasionally  where  there  are  five,  and 
on  market  days  you  would  . probably  put  on  six  or 
seven? — Yes;  or  as  the  special  market  required  a 
special  train  for  a special  day. 

. 7425.  I was  under  the  impression  that  you  were 
speaking  for  the  County  Council,  and  I was  going  to 
ask  you  whether  that  body  had  adopted  a resolution 
,in  favour  of  reducing  the  number?— No. 

. 7426.  If  you  say  that'  it  is  ,your  own  particular  view, 
have  you  ever  asked  the  County  Council  to  urge  upon 
the  railway  companies  the  importance  of  working  the 
railway  economically  by  making  these  reductions  in 
some  points  and  increases  in  the  others,  or  are  they 
bound , by  the  agreement  with  the  Treasury? — They 
must  run  three  trains  each  way  daily,  that  is  all,  by 
their  Treasury  agreement. 

, 7427.  You  have  not  brought  the  matter  before  the 
County  Council  ?— No,  sir. 

, ' 7428.  There  is  another  point.  You  allege,  and  put 
it  very  strongly  before  us,  that  you  cannot  get  through 
bookings  ? — For  cattle.  . 

‘ 7429.  Have  you  ever  brought  that  before.,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  keeps  officials  going 
over  the  railways  of  Ireland  to  enquire  into  coni- 
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plaints?  Have  the  County  Council  ever  made  com- 
plaint to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
subject? — I really  do  not  know.  I am  afraid  they 
have  not,  on  that  particular  subject. 

7430.  Don’t  you  think  you  axe  largely  to  blame?— 
To  a great  degree. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — The  real  facts  are  that 
there  is  a head  rate  for  cattle  through  ; but  they  are 
getting  the  truck  rate  through,  because  the  trucks 
are  of  a different  size  on  the  narrow  from  the  broad 
gauge. 

Lord  Pirrie. — What  has  that  to  do  with  the  book- 
ings? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — If  I sent  single  ani- 
mals I could  book  them  at  the  head  rate.  I can  book 
them  through  to  anywhere. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  are  only  giving  that  as  hearsay, 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— I will  give  you  evi- 
dence in  time. 

(Witness). — I have  been  told  it  by  cattle  people. 

Chairman. — 1 am  afraid  you  are  under  a misappre- 
hension about  the  cattle  there. 

Lord  Fir  He. — I don’t  think  he  is.  I have  been  told 
the  same  thing  myself. 

(Witness). — I hope  I am  ; but  I am  afraid  I am  not, 
because  I have  been  told  it  by  persons  who  ought  to 
know,  and  who  had  experience  in  the  matter.  But 
I could  not  tell  for  I hadn’t  sent-  away  cattle  my- 
self. 

7431.  Chairman  (to  the  witness). — I suppose  a cattle 
dealer  told  you  he  could  not-  get  a wagon  rate  for 
cattle  ? — He  said  he  could  not.  get  through  booking.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  head  rates. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.  (to  Lord  Pirrie).— I don’t 
think,  my  lord,  you  follow  me.  He  can  get  a through  head 
rate  for  the  cattle.  But  then,  for  instance,  he  takes, a 
a certain  number  of  cattle  on  a truck  he  cannot  get 
a truck  rate  on  the  narrow  gauge  booked  through, 
which  will  apply  to  the  broad  gauge,  because  they  are 
different  size  trucks.  One  may  carry  six  and  the 
other  twelve. 

7432.  Lord  Pirrie.— Why  not  book  eight  bullocks 
through  to  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — He  could  do  that  on 
the  head  rate,  not  on  the  book  rate.  . 

7433.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  head  rate  is  so  much  dearer. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  K.c. — It  is  dearer ; I don’t 

know  how  much. 

7434.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  I may  stop  now.  It  is 
well  to  get  the  points  cleared  up.  You  mention  a sub- 
ject that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  gossip  about, 
and  certainly  you  have  given  your  evidence  very 
clearly  and  distinctly  about  the  want  of  wagons  and 
about  certain  favouritism,  some  people  being  able  to 
get  trucks  and  others  not.  I should  like  to  have  your 
own  personal  opinion.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railway 
company  are  so  dilatory  in  allowing  your  friends 
the  use  of  the  wagons  because  of  your  sending, 
probably,  the  kelp  by  vessels,  or  because  of  your 
selling  the  kelp  or  the  turf  through  agents  other 
than  officers  of  the  company.  ? — First  of  all,  as  regards 
kelp,  the  kelp  could  not  be  sent  otherwise  than  by 
vessels,  because  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  send  it 
by  rail.  Therefore,  I see  no  reason  why  the  kelp  men 
should  have  been  refused  wagons.  I speak  of  the  kelp 
men  now  for  the  present. 

7435.  Then  if  it  was  not  that  they  could  bring  some 
pressure  on' them  - to  send  it  by  rail  it  would  lie  the 
worst  of  management  to  keep  the  wagons  lying  there 
for  fourteen  or' fifteen  days  and  not  give  them  to  your 
friends? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I got  a reason,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  give  it. 

7436.  That  is  quite  sufficient  as  regards  the  kelp  l~~ 

As  regards  the  turf  I have  no  doubt  at  all,  though  I 
cannot  give  evidence  of  it,  that  the  facts  I stated  are 
true — that  the  wagons  have  been  refused  to  individual 
buyers,  unless  they  buy'  through  the  company ; ana 
we  suffer  in  two  ways  because  the  individual  buyer 
should  come  and  travel  by  train  to  buy -his  turf  in 
some  instances • 

7437.  I presume  you  mean  that  the  stationm asters 
are  the  agents  for  the  turf  ? — Certainly. 

7438.  Or  even  other  commodities,  Or  is  it  only  the 
turf  ? — Only  tuff,  in  no  other  case. 

7439.  And  then  because  of  this  no  wagons  are  sup- 
plied to  the  opposition? — Until  your  heart  is  broken. 

7440.  I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Balfour  Browne  will 
help  you  in ' this  answer.  Will  • not  this  ' new  A|t 
of  Parliament,  passed,  a few  .days  ago,  in  reference  w 
secret  commissions- — do  away  entirely  with  all  these 
secret  drawbacks  to  the  stationmasters  ?— I fancy  our 
own  Commission 'will  put  an  end  to  it'. 
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7441.  Lord  Pirrie. — Don’t  have  too-  much  faith  in 
your  own  Commission.  You  have  got  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  1st  of  January,  I believe. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — -It  would,  sir;  in  my 
view,  be  a corrupt  commission  under  that  Act,  and 
it  would  make  the  man  liable  to  a fine  of  £50  or 
£500,  and  also  the  briber  liable  for  the  same. 

(Witness) . — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

7442.  Lord  Pirrie. — I only  wish  to  point  out  that  a 
means  has  been  provided  of  dealing  with  all  these 
complaints.  Some  friends  connected  with  the  Press 
will  let  it  be  publicly  known.  You  understand  that, 
now  ? — I understand  it  perfectly  well. 

7443.  I was  not  quite  clear  about  your  statement 
to  the  Chairman  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
had  offered  your  county  £60,000  after  a pleasant  lunch 
and  a good  reception  to  provide  a railway,  but  that  you 
would  rather  have  the  £60,000  given  to  the  two  exist- 
ing railway  companies  to  make  the  lines  broad  gauge? 
— I would  suggest  that. 

7444.  Had  you  any  reason  for  giving  £60,000  as  the 
amount  required  to  do  that? — No;  the  reason  that 
I mentioned  that  was  this,  that  seeing  that  the 
Treasury  was  so  kind  to  us  for  once  as  to  make  us  a 
free  grant  of  £60,000,  and  that  we  refused  it  because 
the  work  was  a useless  one,  than  they  would  now  stick 
to  their  generosity,  and  give  it  to  us  for  a useful 
work. 

7445.  Did  you  appy  for  it? — I didn’t  apply  for  it. 
I mentioned  it  to  this  Commission,  hoping  that  jou 
would  make  a recommendation  to  this  effect ; and  I 
rather  think  it  would  have  great  influence. 

7446.  But  these  particular  recommendations  of  yours 
have  not  gone  before  any  other  body? — No. 

7447.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  the  making 
of  those  two  lines  into  broad  gauge  would  cost  £60,000  ? 
—I  didn’t  say  that  it  would ; but  I said  offer  it  as 
an  inducement  to  a company  to  take  over  the  lines, 
and  make  them  broad  gauge.  It  may  cost  more;  it 
may  cost  less,  f have  not  experience. 

7448.  It  is  a recommendation  from  one  living  in 
the  county  having  experience  of  the  requirements  of 
the  district  ? — Yes.  I may  say  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil passed  a resolution  making  such  a recommendation. 

7449.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  only  in  a poor 
country  like  Ireland  that  the  people  of  the  district 
served  by  a railway  are  obliged  to  contribute  towards 
its  maintenance  by  baronial  guarantees,  as  you  do  in 
the  County  of  Clare.  Is  it  so  in  Belgium  or  any  other 
country  ? — I have  never  heard  of  it  anywhere  else. 

7450.  Not  even  in  Wales? — I don’t  know  why  you 
put  Wales  so  low  down. 

7451.  You  don’t  know  of  any  other? — I don’t  know 
of  any  other  country.  I suppose  no  other  country 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  give  guarantees. 

7452.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  in  addition  to  paying 
fares,  which,  I presume  you  always  do? — Indeed  we 
do,  unless  we  get  passes. 

7453.  And  rates ; you  have  to  pay  the  extra  baronial 
guarantee  to  the  extent  of  Is.  2d.  1 — Yes.  The  barony 
of  Moyasta  paid  last  year  £1,650— indeed  I think  more 
than  that — on  a valuation  of,  I think,  £32,000. 

7454.  I suppose  you  are  all  very  wealthy  and 
can  afford  to  do  it?  Very  few  counties  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  pay  anything.  Have  you  any  industries 
m the  county  except  kelp  and  turf  ? — No. 

7455.  You  have  not  creameries  or  butter  ? — Oh,  yes, 
we  have  a couple  of  creameries,  but  the  butter  is 
generally  made  under  the  old  system — firkin  butter, 

„ *n  thrt  way  the  railways  are  rather  useful  in 
allowing  the  people  to  send  the  butter  to  Cork. 

7456.  Broadly  speaking,  the  two  industries  you 
have  to  depend  upon  are  kelp  and  turf? — There  is 
hshing,  but  it  is  a small  industry. 

7457.  Mr.  Sexton. — Stone  quarrying? — That  would 
employ  only  forty  or  fifty  men.  There  is  a flour  mill 
at  Kilrush. 

7458  Lord  Pirrie. — I thought  there  would  be  a lot 
more  butter  and  cream? — Yes,  it  is  exclusively  a 
“"W-ec-making  county. 

<459.  There  are  only  two  or  three  creameries  in  the 
wlLole  county  ? — There  are  more  than  that. 

<460.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  there 
®re  only  two  co-operative  creameries  ? — There  are 
m°re-  There  is  one  in  my  own  parish. 

7aso  » is  a P,-i':ate  one?— No;  it  is  Mr.  Stokes’s. 

<462.  But  the  Irish  Co-operative  Creameries? — We 
"ave  none  of  those. 

Th  \ 'Vlly  ^ they  *ceeP  °’ear  °f  County  Clare  ?— 

T ire“ave  been  attempts  made  to  establish  creameries. 

; ,on  4 snow  whether  it  is  on  account  of  the  guar- 

ntees  or  not,  but  they  have  no  faith  in  anybody,  and 
■ou  cannot  get  them  to  co-operate. 


7464.  As  far  as  I take  it  there  are  only  two  in  the 
County  Clare?- — I don’t  think  there  is  a Co-operative 
Creamery  in  the  County  Clare. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 

7465.  You  have  petitioned  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
take  these  lines  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company 
and  put  them  in  a Committee  of  Management? — 
Yes,  sir. 

7466.  That  Committee  of  Management  would  con- 
sist of  members  of  the  County  Council  ?— ' Or  of  people 
outside  the  Council  We  are  not  limited  to  the 
County  Council. 

7467.  Do  you  know  that  the  only  railway  in  the 
hands  of  a Committee  of  Management  is  the  Tralee 
and  Dingle..  Do  you  know  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a Committee  of  Management? — Yes,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

7468.  And  are  you  aware  that  that  Committee  of 
Management  is  appointed  by  the  County  Council? — 
But  not  exclusively  of  members  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil. 

7469.  But  they  would  be  of  the  same  class  as  those 
baronial  directors  of  whom  you  have  such  a very  poor 
opinion? — I don’t  know  that  they  would  be. 

7470.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  large  number  of 
experts  knocking  about  the  County  of  Clare? — We 
have  a lot  of  business  men  who  would  manage  the 
business  better  than  it  has  been  managed. 

7471.  You  have  dwelt  on  the  guarantee.  You  ob- 
ject to  the  guarantee  which  was  left  in  your  hands 
when  you  took  over  the  obligation  of  the  old  Grand 
Jury? — I don’t  object  to  the  guarantee  so  much. 
What  I object  tp  is  the  management.  I also  object 
to  the  stinginess  of  the  Treasury  refusing  the  £500. 

7472.  I think  there  is  a grievance  in  regard  to  the 
Treasury  which  I will  come  to  in  time.  Would  you 
rather  be  without  the  railway  or  under  the  guarantee  ? 
— I don’t  think  that  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it.  I 
would  rather  have  the  railway  properly  managed  than 
be  without  a railway. 

7473.  I am  going  to  try  to  show  you  afterwards 
that  the  railway  is  properly  managed  ? — You  will 
have  a great  job,  I think. 

7474.  I think  I will  compare  it  with  the  very  same 
railways  that  you  have  done  and  show  that  it  is  better 
managed  ? — I don’t  know  that  that  would  follow. 

7475.  On  the  one  Board  there  are  five  directors 
for  the  shareholders  and  three  for  the  lending  au- 
thority ? — Yes. 

7476.  On  the  other  Board  there  are  four  directors 
for  the  shareholders  and  four  for  the  ratepayers  7-4- 
Yes.  with  the  clause  that  a shareholder’s  director 
should  be  always  chairman  and  should  have  a casting 
vote. 

7477.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  dissension  taking 
place  on  those  Boards  or  off  those  Boards? — Never. 
I have  heard  complaints  by  the  ratepayers’  directors. 
But  I never  attended  their  meeting — I would  not  be 
allowed — and,  therefore,  I could  not  know  anything 
about  their  dissensions. 

7478.  Are  those  baronial  directors  members  of  the 
County  Council  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

7479.  And  if  there  was  a grievance  they  would  have 
the  right  to  bring  it  before  the  County  Council? — If 
they  thought  it  would  be  any  good,  yes. 

7480.  Besides  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  am  I 
right  in  supposing  that  the  accounts  of  those  com- 
panies are  arbitrated  upon  each  year  by  two  persons, 
one  representing  the  Board  of  Trade  and  one  repre- 
senting the  County? — I really  do  not  know. 

7481.  Now  with  regard  to  the  expenses,  I under- 
stand your  main  complaint  is  that  the  expenses  of 
these  lines  are  very  -great? — Yes. 

7482.  Are  you  aware  that  owing  to  -the  position  of 
this  line  all  our  expenses,  for  instance,  additional 
-rolling  stock,  new  shops,  increases  of  stations,  have 
-all  to  be  paid  out  of  revenue? — Yes. 

7483.  In  an  ordinary  case,  of  course,  those  would 
nob  be  expenses  of  working  ia  line  at  all  ? — No. 

7484.  They  would  be  capital  charges? — Yes. 

7485.  In  our  ease  they  are  revenue  charges  ? — Yes  ; 
but  in  your  case  the  lines  should  have  been  delivered 
up  with  relling  stock  and  stations  and  -railway  fully 
equipped. 

7486.  Unfortunately,  you  know  that  it  was  not. 
Are  you  -aware  that  we  have,  out  of  revenue,  paid  for 
the  last  three  years,  for  things  that  are  capital  ac- 
count, £18,728? — I was  not  aware.  I knew  you  had 
paid  a good  deal. 

7487.  Is  not  that  a matter  that  -must  be  looked  at 
in  looking  at  the  real  expenses  of  the  working? — Yes, 
a good  deal  of  money. 


Jcmtf,  19Q7, 

Kev.  P.  ■ 
Glynn,  P.P., 
repx-esenting 
the  Clare 
County 
Council. 
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7488.  You  say  that  we  are  badly  managed.  Bad 
management  would  to  some  extent  come  out  in  the 
question  of  receipts? — Yes. 

7489.  Do  you  know  that  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim, 
one  of  the  lines  you  compared,  now  earns  £224  per 
mile  per  annum  ? — I am  not  aware,  perhaps  so. 

7490.  The  Clogher  Valley  earns  £227  per  mile  per 
annum.  The  West  and  South  Clare  lines  earn  £366 
per  mile  per  annum  ? — Yes. 

7491.  So  far  as  the  receipts  are  concerned  we  are 
doing  pretty  well  ? — I stated  that. 

7492.  Now  with  regard  to  the  expenses.  I am  only 
taking  out  of  the  expenses  those  things  that  we  have 
to  put  in  owing  to  the  position  of  these  lines.  Do  you 
know  that  leaving  out  those  expenses  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  expenses  are  £207  per  mile  per  annum,  the 
Clogher  Valley  £223  per  mile  per  annum,  the  Cork 
and  Muskerry  £368  per  mile  per  annum,  the  Tralee 
and  Dingle  managed  by  this  committee,  £369  per 
mile  per  annum,  and  the  West  and  South  Clare  lines 
£278  per  mile  per  annum?— I don’t  follow  the  per 
annum  so  well.  The  West  and  South  Clare  expenses 
are  about  £21,000  a year.  .It  is  quite  a simple  ques- 
tion, fifty-three  miles  into  £21,000,  that  would  alone 
be  nearly  £“100  per  mile. 

7493.  That  is  including  all  these  expenses  which  I 
have  eliminated? — Naturally  if  you  take  out  every- 
thing, we  won’t  have  any  expenses. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.C. — I have  not  taken  out 
everything. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  any  evidence  that  the  other 
companies  don’t  do  the  same  thing?— Don’t  make, 
that  is,  large  expenditure  or  betterment  as  distinct 
from  maintenance. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — We  can  separate  it  on 
our  own  accounts. 

Mr,  Acworth. — You  have  no  means  of  doing  it  on 
the  others. 

7494.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I believe  I could 
give  you  evidence  that  these  figures  are  net  figures. 
(To  the  Witness). — 'Take  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  works.  If  we  were  badly  managed,  there  again 
you  would  expect  maintenance,  of  way  and  works  to 
be  high  ? — Yes,  so  they  are. 

7495.  Let  me  give  you  illustrations.  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  £58  per  mile  per  annum,  Clogher  Valley  £53 
per  mile  per  annum,  Cork  and  Muskerry  £76  per  mile 
per  annum,  Tralee  and  Dingle  again  managed  by  the 
committee,  £123  per  mile  per  annum,  and  the  lowest 
of  all  West  and  South  Clare  £45  per  mile  per  annum. 
Does  that  look  like  bad  management  ?— How  do  you 
make  that  out.  I find  that  the  ways  and  works  of 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  last  year  was  £1,405. 

7496.  You  only  took  the  six  months.  Is  it  not 
entirely  wrong  to  take  the  six  months  ? — I took 
both  sides  for  six  months,  because  I hadn’t  the  figures 
for  the  year,  and  they  are  substantially  the  same. 

7497.  Don’t  you  see  that  it  is  most  monstrously 
IwTong  to  take  it  for  six  months.  There  has  been  nothing 
paid  by  the  barony  under  the  baronial  guarantee  to 
the  West  Clare  for  the  summer  six  months?— I took 
the  winter  six  months. 

7498.  Do  you  know  that  the  winter  six  months  are 
exceedingly  bad  on  the  West  and  South  Clare  line? — 
In  the  way  of  traffic,  yes  ; but  I am  talking  of  ways 
and  works. 

7499.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  your  Leitrim  line 
is  equal  in  the  two  half-years?- — We  are  dealing  at 
present  with  the  expenses  in  connection  with  ways  and 
works.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  ways  and 
works  on  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  line  are  £1,405  ; and 
they  are  £2,400  odd  in  connection  with  the  West  and 
South  Clare  lines.  I would  like  to  know  how  is  that 
explained. 

7500.  You  spoke  of  this  part  of  your  county  bearing 
a heavy  burden  ? — Certainly. 

7501.  Do  you  know  that  the  West  and  South  Clare 
railways  cost  the  county  £114  per  mile  per  annum,  and 
that  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  costs  £116  per  mile  per 
annum  ? — There  is  a portion  of  the  County  of  Clare 
which  is  not  very  much  concerned  at  all  about  these 
railways.  I speak  merely  of  the  barony  of  Moyasta, 
to  which  I belong.  That  is  paying  about  14d.  in  the 
£ for  that  railway. 

7502.  And  that  costs  £114  per  mile  per  annum  for 
the  railway,  while  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  costs  £116 
per  mile  per  annum.  That  does  not  look  like  bad 
management? — I don’t  follow  those  figures. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  mean  paid  for  the  entire  county 
or  for  a particular  barony? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  the  mean  paid  upon 
each  mile  of  the  milway.  It  is  paid  by  somebody. 
Witness. — Not  only  that,  but  the  explanation  is 


this : that  the  earnings  of  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  are 
only  about  £11,000,  and  the  earnings  of  the  West  and 
South  Clare  line  is  £19,000. 

7503.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Would  it  not  be 
for  the  six  months  ? — No,  for  the  whole  year  ; and, 
therefore,  it  naturally  can  pay  more  towards  work- 
ing expenses  than  a line  that  can  earn  only  £11,000. 

7504.  Is  it  not  the  local  people  who  made  the  assess- 
ment ? — The  Grand  J ury  made  it — an  irresponsible  body. 

7505.  Let  me  ask  you  a question  with  regard  to  this 
turf.  The  turf  was  at  one  time  sold  by  railway  officials 
as  agents.  You  read  an  instruction  which  was  hung 
up  at  the  station  that  that  was  to  cease  ? — Yes. 

7506.  If  that  ceases  that  satisfies  that  complaint?— 
It  has  not  ceased.  That  is  my  complaint. 

7507.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  going  on  now?— I 
read  a letter  there  which,  as  you  properly  said,  I could 
not  give  in  evidence.  I went  and  interviewed  these 
people,  and  they  made  those  complaints. 

7508.  If  the  instruction  is  enforced,  that  will  satisfy 
you? — Yes. 

7509.  With  regard  to  the  golfers’  tiokets,  do  you  not 
know  that  these  cheap  tickets  brought  7,000  golfers  to 
the  links? — I do  not  know  that.  I know  that  if  they 
charged  them  5s.  they  would  come.  It  was  the  links 
brought  them. 

7510.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  club  spends  in 
labour? — The  more  they  spend  the  better  I like  it. 

7511.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  spend  ? — I don’t 
know. 

7512.  Is  it  not  important  that  they  should  be  brought 
there  to  spend  money  on  labour? — Yes  ; but  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  pay  for  their  tickets,  the  same 
as  the  ratepayers,  who  are  supporting  the  line. 

7513.  One  question,  as  to  what  took  place  before  the 
amalgamation.  Before  the  amalgamation  you  say  that 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  by  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick,  running  from  Sligo  in  the  North  down 
to  Limerick  in  the  South? — Yes. 

7514.  Then  amalgamation  was  proposed,  and  as  it 
was  proposed  you  would  have  only  one  railway  to  Ennis 
— the  Great  Southern  and  Western? — After  that  amal- 
gamation was  carried  put. 

7515.  And  these  negotiations  took  place  upon  that 
Bill  for  amalgamation? — Before  the  amalgamation. 

7516.  Do  you  know  that  when  the  Amalgamation  Bill 
passed,  instead  of  having  only  one  railway  at  Ennis 
you  had  two  railways  at  Ennis,  because  the  Midland 
Great  Western  got  running  powers  down  to  Limerick? 
—Yes,  they  did  ; but  the  running  powers  don’t  seem 
to  be  worth  much. 

7517.  Mr.  Tatlow  thought  it  was  worth  something  ?— 
If  you  allow  me  to  read  for  you  Mr.  Murphy’s  petition 
against  the  amalgamation — just  one  paragraph. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I have  drafted  peti- 
tions myself,  and  know  what  they  are  worth. 

Chairman. — I think  you  place  too  much  reliance  on 
these  petitions. 

7518.  Mr.  Balfowr  Browne,  k.c.  (to  the  Witness).— 
Do  the  Midland  exercise  running  powers  ? — Scarcely. 
They  go  as  far  as  they  can ; but  they  cannot  get  any 
traffic. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — We  exercise  it  for  goods  traffic,  and 
very  satisfactorily. 

Witness. — And  for  my  part,  I hope  the  next  time 
we  are  negotiating  for  the  transfer  of  the  line,  it  will 
be  with  the  Midland. 

7519.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — You  were  speak- 
ing of  complaints  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting wagons? — Yes,  for  cattle. 

7520.  Do  you  know  that,  as  a fact,  we  have  only,  I 
see,  137  wagons  for  fifty-three  miles,’  while  the  Cavan 
and  Leitrim  have  148  for  forty-nine  miles?  And  do 
you  know  that  in  order  to  get  more  wagons  ye  have 
had  to  incur  expense,  which  is  all  treated  as  working 
expenses  in  our  half-yearly  accounts? — That  is  true; 
but  that  does  not  remove  the  complaint. 

7521.  It  helps  to.  I see  the  net  receipts  of  the  two 
lines  since  they  opened  have  been  £24,151?— Why  it 
must  be  ten  times  that  much.  The  receipts  are  £19,000 
a year. 

7522.  The  net  receipts? — Oh,  yes.  I beg  your  pardon 
— after  working  expenses. 

7523.  The  expenses  have  been  £20,276  net.  There- 
fore on  these  two  figures  alone  there  is  a balance  of 
£4,000,  which  would  have  gone  to  the  relief  of  vour 
guarantee  ; but.  unfortunately,  the  Government  have 
walked,  off,  owing  to  this  division  of  the  year  in  the 
way  you  have  been  speaking  of,  with  £12,000,  and  left 
you  with  a deficit  of  £8,000?— I agree. 

Chairman. — Father  Glynn,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 


, The  Commission  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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FIFTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  JANUARY  8th,  1907. 

Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter  (Chairman) ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrik,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  : 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary.) 


Chairman. — It  would  perhaps  be  convenient  if  I 
announced  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Commission,  held 
yesterday  'afternoon,  we  decided  that  the  next 
•sitting  should  take  place  in  Dublin,  on  Saturday,  23rd 
February,  and  we  propose  to  sit  up  to  the  Friday 
night  following,  and  on  Saturday,  if  found  necessary. 
I might  also  mention — perhaps  it  would  be  a con- 
venience to  some  of  those  present — that  we  have  had 
applications  for  the  Commission  to  sit  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  we  decided  yesterday  that  the 


Commission  could  only  sit  to  hear  evidence  in  Dublin, 
or  in  London. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — So  that  I understand,  upon 
the  next  occasion  you  will  give  one  complete  week  for 
the  Inquiry  in  Dublin. 

Chairman . — Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — Will  it  take  place  in  this 
building,  as  before  ? 

Chairman. — In  this  building  as  before,  and  at  the 
same  hour — 11  o’clock. 


Mrs.  Amy  Griffin  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


7524.  May  I ask  if  you  are  a Town  Commissioner 
of  Kilkee? — Yes. 

7525.  You  are  an  elected  member  ? — Yes. 

7526.  Have  you  been  asked  to  come  before  us  and 
.give  evidence  with  reference  to  the  railway  facilities 
of  chat  place  ? — Yes,  as  a representative  of  Kilkee. 

7527.  Have  you  got  with  you  a copy  of  the  memor- 
andum you  sent  us? — No. 

7528-9.  I think  you  had  better  have  a copy.  Will  you 
tell  us  please  what  sort  of  a place  is  Kilkee.  Is  it  an 
agricultural  place  or  a sea-side  place? — A sea-side 
place,  depending  chiefly  on  visitors. 

7530.  Is  it  a favourite  place  ? — Very  much  so,  indeed. 
IVe  call  it  “ the  Brighton  of  Ireland.” 

I thought  you  would  call  it  the  Bournemouth  of 
Ireland 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  is  on  the  L.  & S. 
IV.  Railway. 

7531.  Chairman  (to  witness). — You  think  that 
Kilkee  has  so  many  natural  attractions  that  if  the 
;proper  facilities — railway  facilities — were  given  the 
number  of  visitors  would  be  largely  increased? — Cer- 
tainly. 

7532.  Are  there  visitors  now  in  the  summer 
months  ? — Yes ; but  they  complain  so,  and  drop  off 
every  year. 

7533.  It  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing? — I 
am  afraid  so. 

7534.  What  is  the  population  of  Kilkee? — I believe 
it  accommodates  10,000  visitors  at.  a time. 

7535.  When  the  place  is  crowded  with  visitors  the 
'population  is  about  10,000  ? — Yes. 

7536.  What  is  the  population  now  ? — I am  not  quite 
sure.  I fancy  about  1,000  or  1,400. 

7537.  Is  there  anything  else  at  Kilkee  besides  what 
I may  call  the  pleasure  passenger  traffic? — There  is 
:a  large  fishing  industry,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
peat  bog  around  it. 

7538.  And  it  produces  turf  ? — Yes.  One  time  a com- 
pany thought  of  taking  it  up  and  working  it. 

7539.  Is  there  a large  grazing  district  around  ? — Yes. 
It  is  entirely  agricultural — the  country  around. 

7540.  Besides  the  passenger  tourist  traffic  there  is 
a fish  traffic,  a turf  traffic,  and  a cattle  traffic  ? — 
Ves;  important  fairs  are  held  there. 

7541.  Are  they  monthly  or  weekly? — They  are  not 
■so  often  as  that. 

7542.  They  are  not  fixed? — They  are  mentioned  as 
about  taking  place,  and  buyers  come  from  a distance, 
they  are  fixed,  I think.  There  are  two  or  three  yearly 
fairs. 

7543.  That  is  generally  for  cattle  sales,  I suppose  ? — 
xes. 

7544.  Do  you  live  in  Kilkee  ? — Yes ; I am  supposed  to 
be  resident  there,  but  I don’t  always  live  there. 


7545.  Then  you  know  all  about  the  Clare  railways  ? 
— Yes. 

7546.  About  the  Western  and  Southern? — Yes. 

7547.  We  heard  yesterday,  from  Father  Glynn,  all 
about  the  arrangements  made  in  connection  with  the 
guarantees  for  this  railway,  and  I think  you  are  aware 
of  all  the  circumstances  ?■ — Yes. 

7548.  You  are  aware  that  the  county  guarantee  is 
2 per  cent.,  I think,  upon  a certain  amount,  of  capi- 
tal ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

7549.  The  ratepayers  of  Kilkee — what  do  they  pay, 
what  rate  in  the  £ do  they  pay  in  connection  with 
these  railways? — Is  it  not  2 per  cent.? 

7550.  Two  per  cent,  the  county  pays,  but  the  county 
get  their  money  through  the  ratepayers? — Yes. 

7551.  Are  you  a ratepayer,  may  I ask?— I am. 

7552.  What  do  you  pay  for  this  railway? — I don’t 
remember  what  I pay  for  the  railways  particularly. 

7553.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  the  maximum  in 
certain  districts  was  Is.  2d.  in  the  £ ?—  (Witness).  — 
For  the  railway  alone? 

7554.  For  this  guarantee  of  2 per  cent.  ? — I have 
not  gone  into  that. 

7555.  From  your  experience,  do  you  consider  the  rail- 
way service  efficient? — Not  at  all. 

7556.  Do  you  think  that  the  tourist  traffic  and  the 
other  traffic  that  you  have  mentioned  would  be  im- 
proved— increased — if  there  were  more  facilities  ? — Yes. 

7557.  Is  it  a question  of  facilities,  or  fares,  or  rates 
that  you  mostly  complain  of  ?— Facilities,  I think. 

7558.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  kelp  traffic.  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  there  is  a traffic?— Yes. 

7559.  That  is  the  sea-weed  gathered  around  Kilkee  ? 
—Yes;  gathered  and  burned  Then  it  is  sold  and 
sent  away  by  train. 

7560.  Do  you  know,  personally,  anything  about  that 
kelp  traffic?— Not  very  much,  except  that  T see  the 
people  gathering  the  sea-weed,  and  I have  watched 
them  burning  the  kelp.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is 
capable  of  very  great  improvement. 

7561.  Of  course,  when  it  is  burned  it  is  necessary 
to  get  it  away  as  quickly  as  possible  ?— Yes. 

7562.  Has  there  been  any  complaint,  to  vonr  know- 
ledge, as  to  want  of  railway  trucks  or  facilities  by  the 
railway  to  get  that  traffic  away  l—' There  is  that  inci- 
dent 1 mentioned  in  my  evidence.  I heard,  on  good 
authority,  that  two  ships  have  been  sent  away  from 
Kilrush  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  wagons  to 
bring  the  kelp  from  Quilty,  that  is  not  Kilkee,  but 
it  is  on  the  same  railway. 

7563.  We  had  evidence  of  that  yesterday.  That  is 
second-hand  information  ? — Yes. 

7564.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  ?— I am  sure 
it  is  correct. 
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7565.  Assuming  that  to  be  correct,  that  must  have 
incurred  a loss  to  somebody  ? — Yes  ; to  a great  many. 

To  the  owners  of  the  kelp,  to  the  manufacturers,  to 
the  owners  of  the  ship  in  Kilrush — all  round  that  was 
a serious  thing.  It  is  merely  one  case  in  point. 

7566.  Was  it  an  exceptional  case? — No;  I should 

not  thirjk  so,  Sir  Charles.  . . , 

7567.  I suppose  the  very -poorest  people  are  engaged 
in  this  traffic? — Yes,  the  very  poorest. 

7568.  Practically,  all  their  work,  and  labour,  and 
profit  is  gone  if  they  are  not  able  to  get  it  away? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

7569.  Going  from  that  particular  traffic  to  the  cattle 
traffic,  have  you  reason,  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  great  want  of  facilities  for  the  transit  of  the 
cattle? — Yes ; there  always  is.  On  the  26th  of  last 
November,  there  was  a fair,  and  one  hundred,  cattle 
had  to  be  left  behind,  and  had  to  be  taken  by  road. 

7570.  No  wagons  ? — I suppose  some  were  taken  -away. 
The  Chairman  of  our  Board,  who  is  a large  agricul- 
tural farmer,  mentioned  that  to  me,  and  asked  me  to 
mention  it  to  the  Commission. 

7571.  That  is  last  November? — Yes. 

7572.  That,  if  repeated,  must  operate  against  the 
success  of  those  fairs  ? — Yes,  a good  many  buyers  have 
ceased  io  come.  They  don’t  find  it  worth  while. 

7572a.  It  is  no  use  coming  to  buy  cattle  if  you  can- 
not get  them  away? — No 

7573.  And  these  difficulties  have  operated  against 
the  interest  of  the  farmers? — Most  certainly  they  have. 

7574.  Do  you  think  that  buyers  have  ceased  to  come 
in  consequence  ? — Some  of  them,  to  a great  extent,  cer- 
tainly. 

7575.  Coming  to  something,  perhaps,  that  you  know 
more  about  personally — the  passenger  fares.  You  pay 
these  yourself? — Yes. 

7576.  Do  you  think  that  the  passenger  fares  are 
reasonable  ? — I daresay  we  should  all  like  to  have  them 
reduced  ; but  still  people  are  quite  willing  to  pay  money 
if  they  get  value.  I don’t  know  if  that  is  the  chief 
grievance.  I have  not  compared  them  with  other  rail- 
way rates  ; they  are  quite  high  enough,  and  I think 
goods  are  charged  too  highly. 

7577.  I suppose  in  the  case  of  fairs  and  any  public 
function,  where  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  likely  to  travel  to  any  particular  place,  if  cheap 
trains  were  arranged — have  you  any  complaint  to  make 
with  regard  to  that  point? — The  excursion  trains  are 
often  only  available  as  far  as  Lahinch,  and  don’t  come 

, on  to  Kilkee. 

7578.  You  think  that  the  excursion  arrangements — 
that  is  what  you  mean? — Yes — might  be  improved. 

7579.  They  come  to  Lahinch? — You  see,  Lahinch  are 
great  golfing  links  ; but  we  should  like  to  have  the 
facilities  for  coming  on  to  Kilkee. 

7580.  I suppose  in  the  summer  time  you  have  ex- 
cursions ? — Occasionally. 

7581.  Not  regularly? — No. 

7582.  Not  weekly?— Not  at  all. 

7583.  Are  there  any  cheap  week-end  tickets  to  Kilkee  ? 
— I don’t  know.  The  golfers  have  tickets  to  Lahinch, 
4s.  return,  and  it  is  11s.  9 d.  to  Kilkee.  That  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  distance. 

7584.  Our  evidence  yesterday  was  that  they  had  it 
for  2s 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  from  Ennis. 

Witness. — It  is  first-class  4s.,  I think,  from  Ennis  to 
Lahinch. 

Chairman. — The  evidence  yesterday  was  that  the  fare 
was  2s. 

Lord  Pirrie. — The  first-class  return  is  4s. 

Chairman. — Father  Glynn  said  2s. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  are  speaking  of  a different  place 
altogether.  It  is  Limerick. 

7585.  Chairman. — That  is  tire  explanation  of  it. 
You  are  dealing  ■with  one  place  and  the  Rev.  Farther 
with  another.  There  is  no  dispute  that  everyone 
would  like  to  have  a reduction,  both  in  rates  for  goods 
and  in  fares  for  the  passengers — nobody  would  object 
to  that  ?— Certainly  not. 

7586.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  either  the  passenger  or  the  goods  traffic 
if  the  rates  were  reduced? — Hardly,  unless  the  trains 
were  more  convenient ; the  great  tiring  is  that  they  are 
so  slow  and  inconvenient. 

7587.  That  is  for  passengers,  but . about  goods  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  for  the  people’s  goods,  certainly. 
Everything  is  charged  for  so  highly  that  people  are 
afraid  to  send  it  by  train  in  some  cases,  I believe.  Of 


course,  I have  not  much  personal  experience  of  send- 
ing goods  on  the  trains. 

7588.  Taking  an  interest  in  the  district,  you  think 
that  if  the  goods  rates  were  reduced  it  would  increase- 
the  traffic  and  benefit  the  residents  in  the  district? — I 
think  so. 

7589.  And.  in  like  manner,  you  say  that  with,  regard 
to  the  passenger  fares  that  there  would,  not  be  much 
improvement  in  traffic,  unless  the  service  was  im- 
proved ?— I think  that  would  be  the  great  thing — first 
to  improve  the  service. 

7590.  By  improving  the  service,  what  you  mean,  I 
suppose,  is  expediting  the  running  of  the  passenger- 
trains  ? — Punctuality  and  speed  ; especially  punctuality. 

7591.  They  are  running  slowly  ? — Oh,  very.  There  is 
a song  (French’s),  you  know,  about  the  railway — “ Are 
you  right  there,  Michael  ?”  You  have  heard  it,  have 
you  mot,  Sir  Charles? 

Chairman. — I am  pretty  well  “right  here’’  for 
this  meeting. 

Witness. — These  are  some  lines  of  the  song — 

“ You  may  reach  Kilkee  before  night, 

You  may  not  or  you  might.” 

7592.  Tell  me-,  is  this  a ohronic  state  of  things? — 
Quite  a chronic  state  of  affairs. 

7593.  And  not  exceptional? — Not  exceptional.  It  is 
going  on  for  years. 

7594.  Is  it  exceptional  for  the  trains  to  arrive  at 
time  ? — I should  say  it  was.  Habitually,  they  are  late. 

I know  a lady  whose  canary  flew  away,  and  the  train 
waited  while  they  were  catching  the  canary. 

7595.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  that  Kilrush 
and  Kilkee  train  service? — There  is  rarely  a through 
train.  There  is  a through  line  from  Kilrush  to  Kilkee, 
but  only  occasionally  a through  train.  There  is  a 
break  in  the  line. 

7596.  What  is  the  distance  from  Kilrush  to  Kilkee?: 
— Eight  or  nine  miles. 

7597.  There  is  no  through  connection  ? — Not  without- 
a change,  and  delay. 

7598.  It  is  nine  miles  ? — Yes. 

7599.  Do  you  say  that  in  that  particular  nine  miles 
between  these  two  places  there  is  often  considerable 
delay  ? — Always. 

7600.  Always? — Almost  always,  except  the  train  is 
run  through;  without  a change  at  Moyasta. 

7601.  When  you  talk  about  delay,  is  it  serious?— It 
might  vary  anything  from  a quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

7061.  Three-quarters? — I should  think  so. 

7602.  I notice  that  you  mention  a special  case,  where 
the  delay  was  considerably  more? — Yes ; that  hap- 
pened to  come  under  my  own  notice.  A business 
employee  of  mine  happened  to  be  kept  that  time ; but 
I should  think  it  a usual  occurrence. 

7603.  Two  hours? — Yes,  nearly  three  hours;  from 
Cappagh  Pier,  where  the  boat  passengers  landed,  to 
Kilkee.  That  is,  the  passengers  coming  from  Limerick 
had  three  hours  experience  at  the  end  of  their  boat, 
journey. 

7604.  Yes,  I understand.  Then  there  is  no  train 
appointed  to  meet  that  boat? — No.  They  promised  a 
train  to  meet  that  boat  if  there  was  more  than  ten 
passengers,  but  they  never  gave  that  accommodation. 
The  manager  of  the  railway  promised  that  at  the  time, 
I believe,  to  the  Commissioners. 

7605.  The  manager  of  the  railway  promised  the  Town. 
Commissioners  that  if  ten  or  more  passengers  arrived1, 
by  the  boat  they  would  run  .a  special  train  ? — Yes. 

7606.  That  is  a very  favourable  arrangement  ; did 
they  carry  it  out? — No. 

7607.  Have  they  raised  the  limit  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  forty? — No. 

7608.  Whatever  the  number  then,  they  have  to  take 
their  chances? — Yes  ; and  wait  for  the  ordinary  train,, 
or  take  cars  from  Kilrush,  which  is  expensive. 

7609.  Now,  there  was  at  one  time,  I suppose,  at 
least  according  to  your  statement,  there  was  a steamer 
regularly  between  Foynes  and  Kilrush  ?— Yes. 

7610.  It  did  not  answer  commercially — it  did  not 
pay  ? — I don’t  know.  . The  Listowel  route  did  not  pay, 
but  the  Foynes  boat  was  on  for  many  many  years. 

7611.  Is  it  on  now? — No  ; there  is  no  boat  con- 
nection at  all  now. 

7612.  We  had,  yesterday,  some  evidence  with  reference- 
to  Certain  promises  made  by  the  Clare  railways  when 
amalgamation  took  place,  and  Father  Glynn,  I thr n* 
it  was,  stated  that  many  of  those  promises  had  no 
been  carried  out.  I think  you  rather  agree  wit» 
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7614.  What  about  this  coach  • s 


•vice  that  you  refer 


the  boat  service  and  might  be  utilised. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  239 

StSy“'’”S6lI'1‘aV',-,,e“d-  1 k»"  ™T  lita«  7643.  No,  no.  but  between  the  two  counties.  The  . . 

ahout  Wiat  boat  service,  would  that  be  run  in  sheltered  water?—  Tha  8, 1907. 

76‘3.  I won  t ask  jou.  You  don  t know,  personally  1 Ye. ; it  weuld  ho  seven  or  eight  miles  wide,  very  fine.  M„.  w 

Oh^yes^1  should  think,,  quite  safe.  Griffin,' 

nc.nn  Tj-  not  exposed  ? — No,  no.  There  are  two  representing 
page  to  the  coach  service 7 — Yes.  ullo  UWttl 

7615.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  that  ..coach  -Fovnes. 

■service? — That  was  from  Listowel  to  Tarbert. . 7645 ' Was  that  hnat  T „ 

d“-  a»sarIM  r“Ur  sz. 

7646.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  a private  steamship 
enterprise  or  belonged  to  the  railway  campanies  ? — I service  of  pre- 
think  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  railway  company,  vious  years, 
but  I am  not  sure  about  that.  That  was  the  way  we 
■always  went  ito  Kilkee  in  the  early  times,  from 
Dublin. 

7647.  Across  the  Shannon  in  the  boat? — Yes,  to 
Foynes  by  rail,  and  then  across  to  Kilrush,  generally. 

■ 7A48'vNow’  1 think  you  have  got  a letter  dated 
m October,  this  last  year,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  you 
might  read  that,  so  as  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  or  I will 
read  it  if  you  like?— A letter  do  you  say? 

7649.  Yes  ? — Oh,  yes.  ■ 

7650.  From  George  Bennington  ?— That  was  to  Mrs. 

Oakes,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  got  that  letter. 

-.o  , A-  1 wlU  read  xt  so  as  to  get  it  down— “ Kilkee, 

18th  October,  1906.  Dear  Madam,  at  the  termination 
- ""  otherwise  extremely  pleasant  visit  to  Kilkee  I 


■continued  for  the  last  two  years,  I think. 

7617.  Discontinued? — Yes.  It  did  not  pay.  It  was 
a sort  of  a compromise  when  the  Foynes  boat  was 
taken  away. 

7618:  Was  that  run  by  the  railway  company? — 
Hi  at  was  subsidised  by  the  Government. 

7619.  And  it  may  have  been  profitable  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  all  the  profit  went  in  the  v/inter,  I suppose  ? 
— Well,  this  coach  was  kept  running  from  Tarbert  to , 
listowel  throughout  the  winter. 

7620.  Throughout  the  winter? — Yes,  and  no  traffic 
at  all. 

7621.  If  there  was  a profit  in  the  summer  it  was  all 
swallowed  up  by  running  it  in  the  winter  ?—, Yes. 

7622..  Now,  you  have  neither  a boat  service  across  the 
lower  Shannon,  nor  a coach  service  ? — Neither,  There 
is  no  crossing  from  the  County  Limerick  or  Kerry  to 
the  County  Clare  except  by  coming  to  Limerick  by  rail. 


7623.  A, good  service . across  ■ .the  lower  Shannon  desi„  to  drew  .TtenS  r ■ *°  ■ 1 

would  b.  ft,  means  of  bringing  people  tMffe  to 

±J&3SS£tT!%  gja.fe’r  ■***>"  of  Kitaj,. subjected  to  by  fte  ewcSivelS^j; 

of  time  that  the  journey  occupies  and  the  unnecessary 
delays  ^ they  are  obliged  to  suffer.  The  journey 


speaking  about? — Yes ; I should  think  it  would  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

7624.  After  a time?— Yes  ; after. a time. 


7625.  The  nutur.l  Htraoti'on  of  the  place  being  very  .’long  XfcXwSSrt 


give  any  particular  advantages  to  other  places  that 
you  do  not  enjoy  ? — Well,  I have  mentioned  the 
Shannon  route,  the  Upper  Shannon  (the  Duke  of 
York  route,  as  it  is  called),  from  Kill  aloe,  or  by  the 
■upper  part  of  the  river.  There  is  nothing  like  that 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river. 

7627.  But  you  think  that  the  district  between  Ennis 
and  Lahinch,  that  is  your  view,  would  be  getting  a 
better  service  than  your  district  ? — Yes 

7628.  By  special  trains  ? — That  was  on  an  older  line. 
Ours  is  a newer  one— a continuation. 

7629.  By-the-by,  I see.  that  you  have  a Town  Coun- 
cil at  Kilkee  ? — Yes  a Town  Council.  . 

7630.  Have  you?— Yes,  I am  a.  Town  Comiriis- 

sionei-,  a Town  Councillor.  I suppose  it  is  the  same 
thing.-  . 

7631.  And  waterworks  and  lighting.  In  fact,  you 
ate  quite  up  to  date  there? — Yes,  we  :are  starting 
waterworks.  We  have  agitated  for  that.  The  lighting 
’'  “ .thing  still  in  the  future! 


ford  to  Paddington.  Thinking  that  such  an  awkward 
route  , must  almost  inevitably  place  the  magnificent 
coast  attractions  .of 'Kilkee  at  a great  disadvantage, 
and  perhaps  deter  many  tourists  from  visiting  it,  I 
venture  to  write  these  lines.  I am,  dear  Madam, 
yours  truly,  George  Bennington.”  Well,  that  is 
really  the  crux  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  you 
wish  to  place  before  us  ? — I think  it  is. 

7_652.  But  that  a quicker  service,  with  cheaper  rates, 
and  the  line  made  into  a broad  gauge,  and  worked 
by  an  efficient  company,  would  develop,  in  a great 
degree,  the  whole  of  that  district  served  by  the  rail- 
way?—Yes. 

7653.  Both  in  passenger  traffic,  in  agricultural 
traffic,  and  in  cattle  traffic  ?— Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

7655.  Mrs.  Griffin,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the 


. 7632.  Now,  then,  have  you  considered,  arid  can  you  natural  length  of  the  season  on  the  coast  of  Clare 
tell  us  what -would  be  a remedy  for  this  particular  T — - " • - 

district  in  connection  with  the  railways? — Well,  of 
course,  the  amalgamation  of  the  line,  of  our  line,  with 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  if  that  could  be 
done,  with  a broad  gauge  to  Kilkee.  That  would  be 


mean  as  fixed  b^  the  weather,  not  the  calendar? — 

Five  months  at  least.  Six,  I would  say,  can  he  very 
much  enjoyed  there. 

7656.  Would  you  say  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 

, - — =>: — =-  — — — — bhe  end  of  October — six  months? — Yes.  Six  months 

ot  advantage  to  the  place,  and  give  us  a good  railway  could  be  spent  very  pleasantly. 

T?at' is  ou?  ambit%-  . , 765A  D°  the  season-ticket  arrangements  at  present  Suecested 

./633.  Without  aaY  change  of  carriages— by  one  suit  that  circumstance  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  so  extension  of 

Tax  1Tlef — Yes'  ’ •'-'■  long-  I do  not  know.  season  ticket 

7634.  Through  carriages  and  through  trains  ?— Yes  ; 7658.  I understand  that  they  are  not  so  long  ?— The  arrangements 

end  you  do  away  with  the  narrow  gauge  railway  which  season  is  practically  a very  short  one  there, 
gives  very  poor  accommodation,  at  the  best,  very,  very,  7659.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
S°7K7c  -,r  , district  if  the  season-tickets  extended  as  the  season  . 

moo.  You  must  go  by  steps.  First,  of  course,  you  does,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Octo- 

it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  district-,  ber?— Well,  I do  not  know  that  anyone  takes  advan- 

not  to  Kilkee  alone,  but  to  the  whole  district? — Cer-  tage  of  that  at  present,  or  would  stay  so  long. 

“IS  Tf  4.1  v , , , , _ , 7660;  There  may  be  residents  in  the  district  and  in 

nA  the  line  was  made  broad-gauge  ?— Yes.  the  neighbouring  counties  who  might  avail  themselves 

1 7 Then,  secondly,  you  think  it  would  be  a great  of  a season-ticket  if  they  could  get  one  cheaply?— Yes 

ovlr  hge  1 this  styug8lin8  company  to  be  taken  7661.  I understand,  that  great  disappointment,  great  Passenger 
,1  a larger  and  more  powerful  company,  the  inconvenience,  was  caused  last  autumn  by  the  failure  train  service 
muthem  and  Westem?— We  think  so.  to  connect  the  9.15  morning  train  from  Dublin  at 

7fixo  tj  1 1S  y°?r  vmw?— Yes.  Ennis  during  a part  of  the  season.  There  is  a train 

dkn.vA  1 do„n°J:  think  there  is  anybody  who  would  leaving  Dublin  every  morning  at  9.15,  and  arriving 
■vtci'  6 that?— No;  I do  not  think  it.  Then,  a boat  at  Ennis  about  3 o’clock  I understand  that  the  West 
7Mn  T?68  t le  rx.ver’  Clare  Company  had  no  train  till  half-past  six  during 

<<*u.  a boat  service  across  the  river  you  think  would  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  take  on  the  passengers 
W 1,  lmable  advantage  ?— Yes ; that  would  feed  us  to  Kilkee  ?— Yes ; I believe  that  was  so. 

® °bh©r  side.  7662.  Should  you  think  it  important  that  there 

- , t , a tbe  country  ? — Yes,  bring  all  the  should  be  a connection  with  that  9.15  train  at  Ennis 
^tb,°AIrela'nd  'in  touch  with  the  West  of  Glare.  ” ’ ' ” • 


7&42.  Is  it  sheltered  water  there  ? — Kilkee  ? 


throughout  the  season  so  as  to  assure  people  intending 
to  visit  Kilkee  or  Lisdoonvarna,  that  they  would  be 
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certain  to  arrive,  say,  in  time  for  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing instead  of  at  10  o’clock  ?— Yes,  I should  say  it 
would  be  a great  advantage. 

7663.  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  continue  that 
connection  on  Saturdays  in  the  winter  ?— To  Kilkee  ? 

7664.  Yes? — I fancy  there  would  be  very  few  pas- 
sengers, but  there  is  a later  train,  which  people  some- 


times avail  themselves  of,  and  the  earlier  one  might  be 
more  convenient. 

7665.  I believe  there  is  a tram  that  leaves  Kilkee 
in  the  morning  before  anyone  is  up,  at  5.45  ? — During 
the  season  there  has  been. 

7666.  Would  you  approve  of  a suggestion  which  lias 
been  made,  that  there  might  be  a light  motor  train  in 
the  early  morning  for  the  postal  service,  and  in  the 
late  evening,  and  that  the  trains  between,  during  the 
ordinary  travelling  hours,  should  be  made  more  brisk 
and  quicker  ? — Yes.  I suppose  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. I do  not  know  what  the  light  motor  trains 
would  consist  of. 


7682.  But  if  there  are  people  about  there  that  want 
to  go  to  Ennis?— It  is  worked  entirely  in  connection 
with  the  Ennis  line  and  that  causes  the  complications. 

7683.  Mr.  Sexton. — Do  the  trains  from  Ennis  run 
always  to  Kilkee  or  Kilrush  ? — Yes. 

7684.  To  Kilkee  or  Kilrush  ?— Yes  ; it  is  a regular 
case  that  at  Moyasta  there  is  always  a change  almost 
always.  Whatever  place  you  aTe  for  you  are  likely  to- 
have  to  change. 

7685.  But  no  through  service  from  Kilkee  to  Kil- 
rush. If  you  want  to  go  from  Kilkee  to  Kilrush  you 
have  to  go  to  Moyasta  and  wait  there  ? — Yes. 

7686.  And  wait  there  a long  time  ?— Generally  a 
long  time.  I cannot  arrive  in  Kilrush  before  three 
in  time  to  catch  the  Bank,  leaving  Kilkee  at  two. 

7687.  Kilkee  is  a watering  place,  and  Kili-ush  a 
commercial  town? — Yes. 

7688.  And  it  is  very  awkward  .that  there  should  be 
such  slight  communication  between  them  ? — Yes. 

7689.  Your  claims  are  not  very  exacting.  You  want 


WTcouple  .of  carriages,  just  for  the  actual  one  quick  train  every  day  ^^cSS 


need  of  the  occasion  in  the°  early  morning  and  the  and  back  again  and  that  that  gain  shoidd  connect 

late  evening,  and  that  the  mid-day  trains,  which  with  the^generai  service ^beyond  Enins. ^ yes.^ 


late  evening,  anu  uiav  uuu-uoj  ° , , ,, 

really  concern  the  public,  should  be  developed  and  7690.  You  would  not  be  very  exacting  about  other 


made  quicker? — I should  think  so.  Of  course  I don’t  trains  if  you  had  that  one  good  one?  Well,  that 
really  know  in  what  particulars  the  railway  line  might  would  be  a great  tiling^  for  us.  Of  course,  we  should 


great 


mproved.  AVe  would  have  to  give  that 
deal  of  consideration. 

7668.  The  fault  that  you  find  with  the  mid-day  lulro  „ 

ordinary  trains-  is  that  they  do  not  arrive  to.  time,  and  Foynes  -from  Kilrush  ? — Foynes  must  be  about  twenty- 
that  they  take  too  much  time?— Yes,  that  the  journey  eight  miles,  I should  think,  roughly.  I am  not  Quite 


aim  high  if  we  thought  we  should  get  it. 

7691.  I think  you  are  not  asking  overmuch.  About 
steamer  from  Foynes  to  Kilrush,  how  far  is 


a very  tedious  after  the  long  journey  from  London 

here.  People  say  that  it  is  the  very  worst  part  of  the 
experience,  coming  from  Ennis  to  Kilkee. 

7669.  I believe  the  beauty  of  Kilkee  is  so  far-famed 
that  people  come  from  England,  Scotland,  and  perhaps 
from  other  countries,  as  well  as  Ireland  ? — Oh,  yes, 
and  from  America. 

7670.  From  America? — I mean  that  they  take  ad- 
vantage when  they  are  visiting  Ireland. 

7671.  And  people  accustomed  to  quick  travelling, 
coming  a long  distance,  arriving  at  Ennis  at  3 in 
the  afternoon,  and  being  kept  there  for  three  and  a 
half  hours,  and  then  being  delivered  at  Kilkee  or  Lis- 
doonvarna  at  10  o’clock  at  night  might  be  so  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  as  never  to  come  again  ? — Oh, 


erne.  Tarbert  is  nine. 

7692.  Tarbert  is  just  opposite? — On  the  other  side; 
and  Foynes  is,  I think,  about  twenty  miles  from  Tar- 
bert by  road. 

7693.  You  say  that  the  steamer  from  Foynes  to 

Kilrush  which  plied  in  former  years  was  very  con- 
venient, connecting  with  all  parts  of  the  country?— 
Yes,  I think  so.  , 

7694.  Who  maintained  it? — I do  not  know. 

7695.  You  don’t  know  why  it  was  discontinued  ?- 
No.  It  was  before  the  Town  Commissioners  were 
started  I think. 

7696.  It  was  so  very  serviceable  that  it  ought  to 
have  paid?— It  was  said  that  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  company,  but  that  may  be  only  talk. 

yes.  7697.  Should  you  think  that  it  would  be  worth  the 

7672.  And  you  think  that  by  perfectly  practical  experiment  of  the  Great  Southern  and  AVestern  Kail- 
reforms  that  disadvantage  could  be  removed? — Yes.  way  to  run  a steamer  between  Foynes  and  Kilrush. 


7673.  You  think  that  the  characteristic  indus- 
tries of  the  place,  the  kelp  and  turf  industries,  are 
not  encouraged  :as  ithey  might  be  by  the  company  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

7674.  And  as  to  that  very  important  cattle  trade, 
which  is  the  staple  trade  of  Ireland,  the  shortage 


I don’t  know.  I/ord  Monteagle  has  been  trying  to  get 
that  boat  on  for  years,  and  I don’t  know  what  the 
objection  is.  It  seems  a patent  thing  that  that  would 
be  a service  to  the  country — a cross-Shannon  route. 

7698.  You  don’t  know  why  it  was  discontinued ?- 
vhether  it  was  a question  of  money,  or  whether 


of  wagons  appears  to  keep  the  most  important  class  of  there  was  some  private  reason. 


buyers  away.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  vital 
to  the  district  that  the  best  class  of  buyers  should  be 
attracted  by  good  arrangements? — Well,  naturally,  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  it  to  have 
a brisk  sale  for  the  cattle. 

7675.  If  there  was  a general  administration  of  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  instead  of  so  many  particular  ones,  of 
course  there  need  be  no  shortage  of  wagons  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion  because  the  surplus  stock  of  wagons 
at  one  place  could  be  directed  to  meet  the  want  of 
another? — Yes. 

7676.  You  agree  with  that? — Yes. 

7677.  AVell,  as  to  the  passenger  traffic,  do  you  think 
that  the  excursions  are  too  few,  that  the  excursions 

- and  special  facilities  are  too  few  ? — Yes ; I have 
heard  that  comolained  of. 

7678.  That  they  should  be  more  numerous  and  more 
impartial  as  between  the  different  parts  of  the  district? 

Yes,  and  might  I suggest  that  a cheap  excursion 

train  from  Kilrush  to  Kilkee  might  sometimes  be 
run  advantageously;  but  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  it 
is  a distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles. 

7679.  Chairman. — Nine  miles. 

7680.  Mr.  Sexton.— How  does  it  happen  that  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  getting  from  Kilrush  to  Kilkee  by 
the  railway? — I think  there  is  a sort  of  triangle  on 
the  line  which  is  so  little  used.  Instead  of  using  that 
little  bit  of  line  the  trains  run  into  Moyasta  to  meet 
the  Ennis  train  and  run  out  again  ; and  if  that  bit 
was  used,  you  understand,  it  would  take  them  clear  of 
Moyasta. 

7681.  G hai rman. — They  run  into  the  station?— 
They  run  into  the  station  and  meet  and  feed  the 
Ennis  train  that  runs  through  Kilrush. 


7699.  How  long  ago  was  it ?— Oh,  it  is  a good  manv 
years  ago.  Of  course  the  other  route  was  subsidised 


for  seven  years,  I think. 

7700.  Who  provided  the  steamer  from  Tarbert  to 
Kilrush? — That  was  a Government  subsidy. 

7701.  AVas  it  connected  with  the  coach  service  1— 
Yes,  and  that  boat  went  on  to  Foynes,  but  it  was  not 
the  Foynes  service. 

7702.  Well,  from  Listowel  to  Kilrusli  is  only  a few 
miles? — To  Tarbert. 

7703.  From  where  the  coach  started.  But  it  is  a 
good  way  from  Tarbert  to  Kilrush? — Well,  it  is  nine 
miles. 

7704.  By  the  river? — Yres.  Then  from  Tarbert  to 
Listowel  is  a long  drive. 

7705.  The  direct  drive  would  not  be  very  long, 
but  I understand  you  to  say  the  coach  drive  was  very 
devious  ? — No  ; it  is  quite  direct.  Did  I say  that . 

7706.  Some  one  said  the  coach  service  was  rather 
roundabout? — It  seemed  a straight  road,  hut  it  wa_ 
a very  troublesome  one.  You  see  one’s  luggage  n» 
to  be  placed  on  the  coach,  and  it  was  open  to  t 
weather  for  some  years,  and  then  they  covered  it- 

7707.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Stevenson 
was  that  tlie  service  had  to  be  given  up  because  it  W 
unreinunerative,  but  you  think  that,  though  w 
meant,  it  was  not  well  managed  ? — I think  so. 

7708.  Running  it  through  the  winter? — That  was 
one  great  mistake,  was  it  not,  running 
absolute  loss. 

7709.  Running  the  coach  empty? — Yes. 


it  at  a 
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7710.  And  the  steamer  too  ? — Well,  the  steamer  can- 
not have  had  many  passengers.  I am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  steamer  ran  or  not  during  the  winter. 

7711.  But  if  the  steamer  did  not  run  in  the  winter 
how  was  ithe  connection  maintained  ? — Yes,  but  -there 
is  a tidal  boat  from  Limerick — >a  steamboat — and 
whether  the  coach  is  connected  with  the  boat  or  not 
I do  not  know. 

7712.  Calling  at  Tarbert  and  going  to  Kilrush  ? — 
It  occasionally  calls  at  Tarbert. 

7713.  And  going  on  to  Kilrush? — Yes.  I should 
not  be  surprised,  but  I am  not  quite  sure,  if  that  coach 
ran  without  the  steamer  often  during  the  winter. 

7714.  Suppose  your  Town  Commissioners  were  to 
•approach  the  Government  .and  point  out  to  them 
that  a continuance  of  this  service  during  the  winter 
greatly  prejudiced  its  financial  success  and  suggested 
to  them  that  they  should  try  a service  of  coach  and 
steamer  during  the  coming  summer,  only  during  the 
season,  they  might  possibly  give  you  a favourable 
answer  ? — Do  you  think  they  might. 

7715.  Well  that  would  be  possible.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Griffin,  in  the 
opinion  that  if  there  were  an  Irish  body  administering 
these  railways  as  a whole,  just  as  there  are  in  other 
countries,  a home  authority,  such  demands  as  this 
broad  gauge  which  you  need,  .and  other  wants  of  that 
beautiful  district  would  meet  more  sympathetic  treat- 
ment .than  they  do  at  present? — They  do  not  receive 
very  considerate  and  sympathetic  treatment  at  present, 
do  they  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

7716.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  improve  on  that 
treatment,  would  not  it? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwobth. 

7717.  Cappa  Pier,  how  far  is  that  from  Kilrush? 
— One  mile. 

7718.  I have  the  time-table  here  and  it  does  not 
say  anything  about  Cappa  Pier  ? — That  is  understood, 
of  course. 

7719.  What  is  the  population  of  Kilrush? — I don’t 
know,  but  T fancy  it  is  larger  than  Kilkee. 

7720.  1,500,  or  something  about  that? — Yes. 

7721.  I have  here  on  the  time-table  that  a train 
leaves  Kilrush  at  7.30  and  gets  to  Kilkee  at  8,  and 
there  is  another  train  that  leaves  Kilrush  at  11.20 
and  gets  to  Kilkee  at  11.50.  These  are  both  half  an 
hour.  There  is  another  train  which  leaves  at  2 
o’clock  and  gets  to  Kilkee  at  2.50? — I know  that  train. 
I do  not  know  about  the  others.  By  that  train  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  catch  the  bank  that  shuts 
at  3 o’clock,  leaving  Kilkee  at  2. 

7722.  That  is  the  other  way.  This  is  from  Kilrush 
to  Kilkee  and  you  are  speaking  of  from  Kilkee  to 
Kilrush,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7723.  The  time-table  gives  a train  from  Kilkee  to 
Kilrush  at  1.55,  that  does  not  get  to  Kilrush  till 
2.55  which  would  be  rather  close  for  the  bank  if  it 
shuts  at  3.  But  here  is  a train  from  Kilkee  at  11.15, 
getting  to  Kilrush  at  12.  Don’t  you  think  that  four 
trains  each  way,  each  day,  the  worst  of  which  does 
not  take  more  than  an  hour  is  a pretty  good  service 
between  two  places,  one  of  1,000,  and  one  of  1,500 
people  ? — I think  an  hour  is  too  long  a time. 

7724.  You  do  not  think  half  an  hour  too  long 
surely  ? — But  it  is  never  half  an  hour.  I do  not  think 
so. 

7725.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  four  trains  each 
way  daily  that  do  the  journey  in  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour? — I do  not. 


7726.  It  is  on  the  time-table? — But  do  those  trains 
atop  at  Moyasta  ? 

7727  Yes,  but  you  would  not  think  it  reasonable 
7 ri\n  through  trains  for  two  little  villages? — ] 
y'P'J'd  think  that  an  excursion  train  in  the  summei 
ofMovasta^  advantage’  avoiding  the  complicatior 

tWiu  ®*d  y°u  hear  Father  Glynn  yesterday  state 
wat  the  company  ran  too  many  trains  ?— No,  I did  noi 
near  that 

tb^j'  d'd  80  here  yesterday.  He  said  he 
ougnt  the  railway  company  ran  more  trains  than 
. 7 ought  to  do? — Well  it  may  be  that  if  they  ran 
i a*  would  be  suitable  and  would  accommodate 
mselves  to  the  public  they  might  not  require  sc 
at  * mentioned  one  that  leaves  Kilkee 

a speciaftS  ' VB  ^ morn*n£  without  passengers, 

ni.+  ei?’  14  is  not  given  here  ?— It  has  been  on  through- 
Ip.  person.  The  first  train  given  here  leaves  Kil- 
Kee  at  eight  in  the  morning. 
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7731.  Lord  Pirrie  ? — For  where  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — For  Ennis  and  also  for  Kilrush. 

Lord  Pirrie. — And  there  is  a train  at  5.45. 

7732.  Mr.  Sexton. — During  the  season  ? — (Wit- 
ness).— During  the  season. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — Mrs.  Griffin  is  probably  talk- 
ing of  an  early  summer  train,  and  you  are  talking 
about  the  timetable. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pibbie. 

7733.  You  spoke  of  the  district  and  everything 
being  so  thriving  and  prosperous  there? — I do  not 
think  I said  that. 

7734.  Well,  I mean  prosperous  in  the  sense  of  being 
a good  grass  growing  district? — It  is  a very  poor 
country. 

7735.  And  is  that  the  reason. you  have  no  creameries 
or  butter-making  establishments  in  the  district? — 
There  is  a creamery  within  a few  miles  of  Kilkee, 
but  the  business  has  not  been  conducted  in  Kilkee 
because  there  is  sale  for  the  milk. 

7736.  During  the  season  ? — During  the  season. 

7737.  During  the  season  the  population  is  so  large? 
— The  demand. 

7738.  The  demand  is  so  large  that,  practically,  all 
the  cream  and  butter  you  make  is  required  ? — Yes. 

7739.  And  that  is  the  way  you  account  for  there 
being  no  industries  in  the  way  of  creameries  ? — I 
have  heard  that  said,  that  the  Kilkee  people  do  not 
want  a creamery,  that  a creamery  is  not  called  for. 

7739a.  Only  on  Saturday  we  had  evidence  of  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  butter  trade  in  the  next 
county,  Limerick,  and  you  have  nothing  of  that  sort 
in  Clare  practically? — No. 

7740.  Is  it  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  countrv  or 
the  grass  not  being  good?— Well,  I do  not  know. 
The  country  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile. 

7741.  Now  I take  it  that  your  evidence  to  the  Chair- 
man was  that  you  complained  that  from  Kilkee  to 
Lahinch,  the  first-class  return  ticket  is  15s.,  whereas 
from  Limerick  to  Lahinch  you  can  go  for  4s.  ? — 
Did  I say  11s.  9 d.  for  the  first-class? 

7742  You  said  that  from  Kilkee  to  Lahinch  is  15s. 
It  is  on  page  5 of  your  evidence,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  5,  Limerick  to  Lahinch  first-class? — 4s. 

7743.  4s.  ? — Well,  the  charge  from  Kilkee  is  11s.  9 d.  , 
is  at  not? 

7744.  No,  from  Kilkee  it  is  15s.  ? — Well,  that  is  not 
so  really,  I think  it  is  11s.  9 d. 

7745.  The  charge  of  15s.  seems  so  enormous  that 
I think  you  might  very  fairly  probably  complain  of 
that  amount? — I thought  I sent  a copy  of  this  in  to 
the  Commissioners  giving  the  figure  as  11s.  9 d. 

7746.  Then  you  think  that  figure  of  15s.  is  over- 
stated ? — I think  it  is  an  error. 

7747.  Would  even  11s.  9 d.  be  very  excessive  in  your 
opinion  ? — Well,  I think  it  is  rather  much. 

7748.  I want  to  get  it  on  the  minutes  that  you  think 
that  Kilkee  is  not  treated  as  f airly  as  Lahinch  ?— No  ; 
we  have  not  got  the  same  facilities. 

7749.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get.  Now  I take  it 
that  your  evidence  is  strongly  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
•a  broad  gauge  railway  that  you  want  to  facilitate 
you  in  developing  through  traffic  to  Kilkee  and  Kil- 
rush and  all  along  the  lovely  coast  of  Clare  ? — Yes. 

7750.  Till  it  is  made  into  a broad  gauge  line,  any 
little  ^adjuncts  such  as  motor  cars  or  otherwise  would 
not  do  you  any  great  service  ? — I think  not. 

7751.  Now,  has  your  Town  Council  of  Kilkee  ever 
put  before  any  department  of  the  Government  the  im- 
portance of  making  it  into  broad  gauge? — I do  not 
think  they  have. 

7752.  The  first  time  you  have  done  it  is  practically 
now  at  this  Commission? — Yes,  so  far  as  I know. 
I have  not  always  been  at  the  meetings. 

7753.  Well,  you  are  authorised,  .and  do  you  give  that 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  or  only  on  your 
own  account,  as  to  turning  if  into  a broad  gauge? — 
Oh,  they  approve  of  my  evidence. 

7754  Therefore,  the  evidence  that  you  are  giving 
is  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council  urging  the 
importance  of  turning  it  into  a broad  gauge  line  ? — 
Certainly. 

7755. . There  is  a District  Council  for  Kilrush  ? — 
Yes. 

7756.  And  they  also  agree  ? — I do  not  know. 

7757.  Chairman. — I should  think  there  was  a general 
consensus  of  opinion  ? — I should  think  there  would  be. 

7758.  Lord  Pirrie. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  steamer  -from  Limerick  to  Kilrush  is  given 
up  now,  or  is  -it  only  from  Foynes  to  Kilrush 
— are  the  Limerick  steamers  still  running? — There  is 
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a tidal  boat  and  a train  run  in  connection  with  the 
tidal  boat,  but  not  through  to  Kilkee. 

7759-  Is  it  on  account  of  the  pier  at  Kilrush? — It 
can  only  start  at  certain  stages  of  the  tide. 

7760.  Do  you  mean  at  Kilrush  ? 

7761  Chairman. — Limerick  ? — At  both. 

7762.  Lord  Pirrie. — I thought  boats  left  Limerick 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  day? — Well,  they  change 
the  hour. 

7763.  Is  it  due  to  the  pier  at  Kilrush  ? — It  may  be  ; 
but  they  may  make  arrangements  at  Limerick  in  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  Kilrush  pier. 

7764.  You  don’t  know  which  it  is? — No. 

7765.  Now  Mr.  Sexton  spoke  about  the  season  ex- 
tending from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
October.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  district  would 
be  very  much  better  for  visitors  if  the  season  began 
at  Easter,  when  the  weather  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
is  so  lovely  and  charming  ? — Yes  ; it  really  is  lovely. 

7766.  I don’t  know  whether  you  agree  with  me  that 
April  there  is  the  nicest  season  of  the  whole  year?— 
Yes. 

And  even  Mr.  Sexton,  who  is  an  Irishman,  seems  to 
be  a month  behind  in  starting  the  season. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think,  being  an  Irish- 
man, he  wants  it  at  both  ends. 

7767.  Lord  Pirrie. — Then  you  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  better  to  start  it  an  the  .beginning  of  April 
rather  than  in  May,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  tourists  and 
others  from  Scotland  or  Dublin  or  Belfast  that  want 
to  go  there  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  woiild  be  a great  ad- 
vantage ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few  people 
have  come  down  there  at  that  time  this  summer.  They 
do  not  take  advantage  of  it  when  the  days  'axe  long. 

7768.  I spent  Easter  down  in  that  district  this  year, 
and  I thought  it  one  of  the  nicest  climates  that  I have 
ever  been  in.  I was  going  to  the  South  of  France,  but 
I went  there,  and  I came  to  . the  conclusion  that  you 
should  advertise  it  regularly  ? — I agree  with  that.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Baleour  Browne,  k.c. 

I do  not  like  to  cross-examine  a lady.  Let  me  tell 
you  first  that  you  made  a mistake  with  respect  to 
the  fares.  The  first-class  fare  from  Kilkee  to  La- 
hinch  is  3s.  4 d. 

Lord  Pirrie. — A return? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— Single.  I have  not  got 
the  return. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Her  evidence  was,  as  to  the  return, 
being  15s. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I say  it  cannot  be  15s. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  was  corrected  to  11s.  9 d. 

7769.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — 'Then  it  must  be 
wrong ; because  nobody  would  ever  take  a return  at 
11s.  9 d.  when  he  could  get  a single  for  3s.  4 d.,  and 
the  first-class  fare  from  Limerick  to  Lahinch  is  6s. 
lid.— (Witness). — He  is  talking  of  a golfer’s  ticket. 

7770.  Ah,  a golfer’s  ticket.  I did  not  jujow  you 
were  a golfer? — Yes. 

7771.  A golfer’s  cheap  ticket  is  4s.  6 d.  Now  do  you 
know  that  the  first-class  fares  upon  the  South  and 
West  Clare  railways  are  equal  to  the  second-class  upon 
the  broad  gauge— did  you  know  that? — I did  not. 

7772.  Now  14s.  lOd.  is  the  return  ticket  first-class 
from  Kilkee  to  Lahinch.  Now  you  are  a Town  Council- 
lor of  Kilkee? — Yes. 

7773.  And  you  say  it  is  not  so  prosperous  as  it  ought 
to  be? — As  it  might  be. 


7774.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  have  been  serious 
doubts  with  regard  to  sanitation? — Yes. 

7775.  Now  as  to  kelp  and  wagons.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  this  railway  to  Ennis  is  a narrow  gauge 
railway? — Yes. 

7776.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  exchange  of  wagons 
from  the  broad  gauge  railway  at  Ennis  to  the  narrow 
gauge  railway  of  West  and  South  Clare? — Yes. 

7777.  You  know  that? — Yes. 

7778.  You  spoke  of  increasing  the  speed,  apparently, 
of  the  line.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  the  6peed  upon  this  railway  is  limited  to 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Did  you  know  that  ? — I 
knew  there  was  a limit. 

7779.  Will  you  tell  me  have  you  ever  travelled  on 
any  other  light  railway? — Oh,  yes. 

7780.  Now  is  not  the  speed  upon  this  light  railway 
practically  the  same  as  that  upon  other  light  railways  ? 
— I do  not  know. 

7781.  Now  as  to  the  delay  at  that  junction.  That 
junction  is  Moyasta,  is  it? — Yes. 

7782.  Of  course,  you  will  admit  that  people  coming 
from  Ennis  must  be  picked  up  by  the  train  running 
to  Kilkee? — Yes. 

7783.  But  you  would  not,  perhaps,  say  that  there 
should  be  an  independent  service  running  over  that 
eight  or  nine  miles? — Might  there  not  be  in  the 
season  ? 

7784.  It  depends  on  how  many  people  want  to  go, 
does  not  it  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

7785.  Do.  you  know,  really,  how  many  people  really 
want  to  go  to  Kilrush  ? — No ; but  if  there  was  that 
boat  there  there  would  be  more  passengers. 

7786.  I am  coming  to  the  boat.  If  the  boat  were 
running  that  might  be  different,  of  course.  You  know, 
I daresay,  that  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  runs 
through  Ennis  aiway  north  to  Athenry  and  Sligo.  You 
know  that? — Yes. 

7787.  And  that,  of  course,  the  trains  upon  this  little 
railway  must  attend  not  only  the  Limerick  trains  but 
the  people  who  want  to  go  north.  I daresay  you  will 
admit  that.  Now  as  to  the  steamboap.  One  question 
as  to  that.  The  steamboat  was  run,  as  I think,  by  the 
Lower  Shannon  Steamship  Company,  was  not  it?— I 
do  not  know.  Yes. 

7788.  At  any  rate,  it  was  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— The  Foynes  boat. 

7789.  The  Foynes  boat  was  subsidised  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— I do  not  know.  The  Foynes  to  Tarbert  route 
was. 

7790.  But  one  of  them  was? — Yes. 

7791.  Apparently,  that  subsidy  ceased,  and  the  boat 
was  taken  off  as  it  didn’t  pay  ? — It  was  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coach  service. 

7792.  The  coach  from  Listowel,  was  it? — The  coach 
from  Listowel  to  Tarbert. 

.7793.  And  Listowel  to  Tarbert  is  a good,  long  drive? 
— Yes. 

7794.  It  was  also,  I think,  run  in  connection  with 
the  train  service  between  Limerick  and  Foynes,  was 
not  it? — I think  the  boat  went  up  from  Tarbert  to 
Foynes,  and  waited  some  time  before  coming  back 
again. 

You  mentioned  the  case  of  a train  that  had  to  wait 
for  a lady  in  the  train  to'  catch  a canary  ; I see  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  catch  the  canary. 


Mr.  Michael  Garry,  j.p..  examined  bv  The  Chairman. 


7795.  You  are  a justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county? 
— Yes. 

7796.  And  a member  of  Clare  County  Council? — Yes. 

7797.  Do  you  come  here  at  their  request? — Yes — ■ 
principally  on  behalf  of  the  barony  that  I live  in. 

7798.  Which  barony  is  it? — Clonderlaw. 

7799.  I do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ground  that 
we  did  with  Father  Glynn  yesterday? — I do  not  want 
to,  either. 

7800.  That  is  satisfactory? — My  principal  object  in 
coming  here  is  to  try  and  get  the  taxpayers  relieved  of 
the  burden  that  they  suffer  from — the  heavy  loss  that 
they  suffered  over  the  working  of  the  Clare  railways. 

7801.  What  is  the  total  amount,  we  had  it  yesterday, 
£7,000  a year  that  the  county  pays? — Yes. 

7802.  What  does  your  barony  pay? — There  are  three 
parishes  in  my  barony,  and  they  pay  3d.  to  4d.  in 
the  £,  this  being  a half-yearly  rate. 


7803.  Yours  is  light  compared1  with  others?— Yes. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  barony  are 
isolated  as  regards  any  benefit  from  these  railways. 

7804.  They  get  no  benefit  directly? — Directly  or  in- 
directly. 

7805.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  county  at  large  pays  Id. , and 

part  of  the  barony  of  Clonderlaw  6id.  That  is  7 id.  in 
all.  4,4 

7806.  Chairman. — Clare  County  Council  made  a bar- 
gain, and  agreed  to  this,  did  not  they,  at  the  time  that 
the  railways  were  made?— The  Grand  Jury  that  were 
in  office  at  the  time. 

7807.  That  is  the  same  as  the  County  Council  now? 

7808.  That  was  the  authority  then  ? — Yes. 

7809.  What  do  you  suggest  with  reference  to  these 
Clare  railways  ? — I suggest  to  have  them  taken  over  by 
an  independent  company. 
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7810.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  we  had  thia 
morning  and  yesterday  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  district  if  the  gauge  were  altered  to  the  ordinary 
gauge? — Yes. 

7811.  And  that  the  railway  should  be  taken  over  by 
a powerful  company? — Yes. 

7812.  You  agree  with  that? — Yes;  as  I consider  that 
the  rolling  stock  at  present  on  these  lines  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  working  of  the  lines. 

7813.  And  that  the  district  suffers  in  consequence  ? — 
Yes ; especially  when  fairs  are  held  in  West  Clare,  as 
they  have  not  sufficient  rolling  stock  to  convey  the 
cattle,  and  I have  heard  of  dealers  complaining  over 
over  and  over  again  that  they  have  to  walk  their  cattle 
over  seventeen  miles,  which,  of  course,  is  a great  hard- 
ship on  them. 

7814.  How  far  have  they  to  take  them? — For  a di- 
stance of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles. 

7815.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
railway  to  supply  sufficient  wagons  to  meet  the  require- 
ments ? — Yes. 

7816.  You  knew  that? — I am  aware  of  that ; and  also 
that  there  are  complaints  about  the  kelp  trade. 

7817.  I think  we  have  had  that  exhaustively — 
The  question  of  kelp  and  turf,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  principally  come  to  complain  of  the  in- 
justice of  having  to  pay  that  £7,000  a year  ? — That  is 
my  principal  object  in  attending  the  inquiry. 

7818.  You  were  under  the  impression,  when  the 
amalgamation  took  place,  that  if  the  County  Clare 
supported  the  amalgamation  you  would  be  relieved  of 
that  ? — That  was  my  impression. 

7819.  Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  you  do  not 
know,  but  that  was  your  impression? — That  was  my 
impression. 

7820.  Was  it  the  impression  of  the  County  Council 
— was  that  the  reason  they  supported  the  Bill? — Yes. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  the  G.  S.  and 
W,  Railway  would  take  over  the  line  at  the  time. 

7821.  Were  you  in  the  County. Council  at  the  time? 
—I  was  in  the  District  Council  and  I remember  that 
deputations  called  on  the  District  Council,  both  from 
the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway  Company  and  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  asking  the  Coun- 
cil to  adopt  resolutions  in  favour  of  handing  over  the 
line. 

7822.  The  representatives  of  these  two  companies 
came  over  to  the  District  Council? — Each  deputation 
embraced  a solicitor  in  order  to  make  their  mission 
effectual  I suppose. 

7823.  Which  side  won  your  vote? — The  Gt.  S.  and 
W,  Railway  had  the  majority,  and  consequently  the 
County  Council  decided  in  favour  of  it,  and  the  people 
considered  it  rather  strange,  afterwards,  when  it  trans- 
pired that  the  agreement  between  that  company  and 
the  County  Councils  was  valueless. 

7824.  When  did  you  ascertain  that? — I have  heard 
it  over  and  over  again. 

7825.  What  you  say  is  that  you  were  a District 
Councillor  at  the  time  and  your  colleagues,  listening 
to  the  arguments  put  forward  adopted  the  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  amalgamation,  under  the  impression 
that  the  county,  after  the  amalgamation  took  place, 


would  be  relieved  of  payment  of  this  £7,000  a year  ?->- 
Yes. 

7826.  And  you  are  here  to-day  and  you  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  rates  and  fares? — I have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fares.  I am  not  conversant  with  the  railway 
fares,  but  the  taxes  that  are  imposed  on  the  people. 

7827.  You  do  know,  as  a matter  of  business  ? — I am 
a trader. 

7828.  You  do  know  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  uniform  gauge  railways? — I think  so,  because 
as  far  as  the  rolling  stock  is  concerned  if  these  Clare 
lines,  if  they  run  short  of  rolling  stock,  there  is  no 
other  such  company  to  borrow  from  for  special  occa- 
sions such  as  for  fairs  or  markets. 

Examined  'by  Mr.  .Sexton. 

7829.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  even  if  the  West 
■Clare  Railways  agreed  To  be  taken  over  by  the  Gt. 
'S.  and  W.  Railway  the  agreement  with  the  Clare 
County  Council  has  no  binding  force  in  law.  You 
are  not  a lawyer  and  do  not  know? — No. 

7830.  We  understand  that  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  Gt.  S.  and  W.  Railway  Company  now  is  that 
their  taking  over  of  these  lines  was  to  be  con- 
tingent and  dependent  on  the  agreement  of  the  West 
Clare  Railway  Company  to  be  taken  over  ? — Yes. 

7831.  And  that  the  West  Clare  Railway  Company 
have  not  agreed  to  be  taken  over,  but  if  the  West 
Clare  Railways  agree  to  be  taken  over  do  you  consider 
that  there  is  any  esoape  for  the  Gt.  S.  and  W.  Rail- 
way Company  from  carrying  out  the  .agreement? — I 
am  not  quite  sure. 

7832.  If  the  Clare  Companies  agree  to  be  taken 
over,  do  you  consider  the  Gt.  iS.  and  W.  Railway 
would  be  honestly  bound  by  the  agreement  to  take  over 
the  lines  and  work  them  ? — If  there  were  no  obstacle 
in  the  way,  no  refusal  on  the  part  of  West  Clare  Com- 
pany to  be  taken  over? — I should  think  the  company 
would  stick  to  their  former  promise. 

7833.  If  there  were  no  obstacle  in  the  way? — Yes. 

7834.  Are  you  aware  of  the  evidence  of  Father 
Glynn  ? — No ; I am  not. 

7835.  Was  your  Council  represented  by  delegates 
last  October  at  the  General  Council?  The  General 
Council  of  County  Councils? — Yes. 

7836.  Did  they  support  the  resolution  adopted  ihere 
— that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  Ireland  if 
all  the  Irish  railways  were  put  under  one  management, 
subject  to  the  control  of  some  body  representing  the 
people  of  Ireland? — I think  so. 

7837.  Does  that  l'epresent  the  mind  of  your  Council 
on  the  subject? — I am  not  quite  sure.  It  would  be  my 
idea. 

7838.  Did  the  Council,  in  appointing  delegates  to 
the  General  Council,  discuss  the  subject? — I did  not 
happen  to  be  at  the  meeting  when  this  appointment 
was  made. 

7839.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  prevailing  view 
among  the  County  Councils?  Is  it  that  it  would  ba 
a great  advantage  to  Ireland  if  all  the  Irish  rail- 
ways were  put  under  the  one  management,  subject  to 
the  control  of  some  body  representing  the  people  of 
Ireland  ? — 1 think  so. 


Rev.  John  Garry,  p.f.,  Ruan, 

7840.  You  appear  here  on  behalf  of  Clare  County 
Council? — Yes,  sir. 

7841.  In  the  same  capacity  as  Father  Glynn,  yester- 
day?— Not  exactly.  He  was  to  give  evidence  on  par- 
ticular lines. 

7842.  I do  not  mean  as  to  the  evidence  You  both 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council? — As  dele- 
gates. 

7843.  Lord  jPirrie. — You  are  not  members? — We  are 
Rot  eligible. 

7844.  Chairman. — Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of 
rather  Glynn  yesterday? — Yes,  sir. 

7845.  There  is  a great  part  of  that  evidence  that  is 
common  to  both  of  you ; may  I take  it,  generally,  with 
tegard  to  what  Father  Glynn  said  vesterday,  that 
7°R  agree  with  it? — Substantially. 

7846.  I will  go  into  particulars  with  regard  to  por- 
won  of  the  evidence,  but  I will  make  it  as  short  as 
possible.  You,  I suppose,  came  into  this  business  very 
reluctantly  ?— Yes,  sir. 

7 ,7;  Why q- — 1 should  think  a commercial  man 

ouici  be  more  competent  to  give  evidence  than  a priest. 


examined  by  The  Chairman. 

7848.  You  had  a little  difference  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  commercial  evidence  ? — 
Yes — a witness  who  would  be  up  in  rates  and  fares. 

7849.  You  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfai-e  of 
the  district? — Yes. 

7850.  And,  of  course,  you  are  conversant  with,  at 
all  events,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county? — 
Fairly  well. 

7851.  More  especially  in  the  district  where  you  live  ? 
—Yes. 

7852.  You  think,  like  some  of  the  previous  witnesses, 
that  the  railways,  instead  of  being  worked  so  as  to 
provide  the  best  dividends  for  the  shareholders, 
should  be  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  gener- 
ally?— The  general  body  of  the  people — the  interests 
of  the  country. 

7853.  In  other  words  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the 
transference  of  the  railways  to  some  other  authority  ? 
— To  some  central  authority. 

7854.  Personally  you  know  very  little,  I suppose, 
about  rates  for  agricultural  produce  ?— -No ; except 
what  I get  second-hand,  and,  in  connection  with  this 
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matter,  I may  mention  that  I found  tradesmen  very 
reluctant  to  give  information,  and  also  railway 
officials. 

7855.  Do  you  know  why  ? — It  struck  me,  somehow, 
that  the  railway  companies  are  in  a position  to  favour 
individual  traders,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  have  their 
names  mentioned. 

7856.  I think  I will  pass  over  these  rates  ? — I have  men- 
tioned these  rates  on  purpose  to  show  you  how  we  are 
affected  by  the  Great  Southern  people  not  carrying 
out  their  implied  guarantee. 

7857.  Let  us  have  them  down  on  the  notes? — These 
rates  are  taken — I had  to  apply  to  a merchants’  cata- 
logue for  them.  They  vary  year  by  year,  but  if  you 
look  at  the  map  they  appear  to  be  very  strange.  I 
find  that  in  speaking  about  manures,  for  instance, 
which  concern  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  people 
very  much,  that  to  get  this  stuff,  according  to  Messrs. 
Morgan  Mooney’s  catalogue  for  1905,  from  Dublin  to 
Corofin  costs  12s.  8 cl.  per  ton,  notwithstanding  that 
the  people  of  the  district  are  paying  fourpence  to  seven- 
pence  in  the  £ for  the  railway.  We  come  to  Ennis- 
tymon,  twelve  miles  further  on,  and  the  rate  is  12s.  4 d., 
and  Doonbeg,  10s.  3d.  per  ton.  At  Ennis,  of  course, 
the  boats  have  to  do  with  the  rates ; it  is  9s.  5 cl.  a ton, 
Clare  Castle,  7s.  6 d.,  Ardsollue,  four  miles  shorter, 
9s.  5 d.,  Sixmilebridge,  9s.  4d.,  and  Limerick,  6s.  3d. 
Here  is  where  the  Gt.  S.  and  Wr.  people  have  hit  us, 
because  they  promised  in  their  guarantee,  to  group 
Ennis  with  Limerick. 

7858.  Lord  Firrie. — To  give  the  same  rate  as 
Limerick? — That  is  what  they  tell  me.  I am  not  an 
expert. 

7859.  Chairman. — .Stop  a minute.  Limerick  is 
what  rate? — 6s.  3d.  a ton,  and  Ennis  is  9s.  5d. 

7860-1.  And  your  information — you  do  not  know  it 
from  your  own  knowledge,  is  that  a promise  was  given 
that  the  rates  would  be  equal  ? — Yes ; given  with  the 
guarantee.  Tralee  is  6s.  3d.,  and  much  further  away. 
Athenry,  8s.  5d.,  Galway,  6s.  3d.,  and  Clifden,  away 
in  the  wilds  of  the  world,  7s.  6d.  Then,  I mentioned 
Dundalk,  which  is  only  Is.  3d.  per  ton,  and  Armagh, 
5s.  3d.  But  in  speaking  to  a trader  to-day  he  told  me 
a more  extraordinary  thing  still.  A trader  in  Abbey- 
feale, forty  miles  from  Limerick,  has  to  pay  3s.  lOd. 
on  these  stuffs,  and  no  through  rates. 

7862.  That  is,  from  Limerick? — From  Limerick  to 
Abbeyfeale,  and  Listowel  is  ten  miles  further  on  the 
same  line,  and  they  give  through  rates.  That  is  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  Abbeyfeale. 

7863.  That,  of  course,  refers  to  the  feeding  stuffs  ? — 
Fertilizers  and  all  those  things. 

7864.  At  any  rate  all  in  which  agriculturists  are 
interested? — Yes. 

7865.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  there 
must  be  some  mistake  in  that  rate.  These  rates  are 
not  taken  from  the  rate  books,  but  from  a trader’s 
list? — From  the  list  for  1905. 

7866.  And  the  3s.  lOd.  must  be  entirely  wrong.  It 
is  more  like  12s.  It  must  refer  to  some  steamboat  rate 
and  not  a railway  rate  at  all. 

7867.  Chairman. — I think  it  is  a steamboat  rate. 
This  particular  firm  would  do  it  at  these  rates,  lut 
do  not  say  they  are  railway  rates? — I mentioned  the 
water  in  my  evidence — when  water  carriage  existed  it 
affected  the  rates. 

7868.  I think  we  understand  each  other  about  that  ? 
— The  Dundalk  rate  is  Is.  3d. 

Colonel  Flews. — That  is  not  the  rate. 

7869.  Mr.  Acworth. — Where  is  the  firm? — Morgan, 
Mooney  and  Co.,  of  Dublin. 

7870.  I suppose  it  means  that  they  will  deliver  at 
Dundalk  for  Is.  3d.  more  than  the  Dublin  prices, 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  probably  delivered  from  Liver- 
pool ? — I think  they  are  manufacturers  themselves 

7871.  Chairman. — The  list  is  headed  “ Rates  of  Car- 
riage, ’’shows  the  amount  that  must  be  added  to  the 
price  of  manure  as  given  in  the  preceeding  pages, 
and  then  figures  are  quoted.  . 

(Witness). — I have  consulted  members  of  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  they  say  the  rates  are  substantially 
correct.  They  know  from  experience. 

7872.  Chairman. — You  do  not  suggest  that  these  are 
rates  by  the  railway  alone? — No. 

7873.  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  evidence? — He 
mentioned  that  some  places  were  by  rail  and  others 
by  water. 

7874.  Some  must  be  by  rail — Dublin  to  Dundalk  ? — 
He  mentions  rail  there. 


Colonel  Flews.— That  is  not  the  rate  either  by  rail 
or  steamer. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  not  the  rate.  It 
is  something  added  to  the  price. 

Witness. — He  mentions  the  sums  to  be  added  to  the 
prices. 

Chairman. — It  does  say  “ rail.” 

Colonel  Flews. — They  may  sink  a portion  of  the 
freight. 

Chairman. — It  is  a curious  thing  that  they  have 
actually  printed  the  word  “rail.” 

Lord  Piirie. — It  is  quite  right.  It  is  quite  a com- 
mon thing.  They  are  going  to  deliver  it  in  that  way, 
It  is  done  daily  all  over  Ireland.  The  manufacturers 
of  Belfast  sell  goods  to  Galway  and  other  ports  of 
Ireland  and  put  on  the  carriage,  and  they  do  not 
tell  the  trader  what  he  is  paying  for  the  goods.  They 
sell  them  delivered  at  the  place. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Do  you;  mean  that  the  merchant  in- 
cludes the  freight  in  the  price  ? 

Lord  Firrie. — Certainly.  It  helps  them  to  sell. 

Colonel  Flews. — This  may  not  refer  to  manures 
from  Dublin  at  all.  It  may  refer  to  manures  from 
some  where  else,  where  they  may  get  a freight  from 
Dublin,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  manures 
started  from  Dublin. 

Mr.  Sexton. — They  manufacture  the  manure  in  Dub- 
lin. 

Colonel  Pleivs. — They  do,  but  not  all. 

Lord  Firrie. — It  means  the  rate  in  Dublin  is  so 
much  and  they  say,  “We  will  deliver  at  so  much 
extra,  Is.  3 d.  in  Dundalk,”  and  he  is  responsible  for 
sending  the  goods  by  train,  or  motor  car,  or  however 
he  likes. 

Colonel  Plews. — It  does  not  represent  the  freight. 

Lord  Firrie. — No,  not  at  all. 

Witness. — I mentioned  it. 

Chairman. — I think,  Father  Garry,  that  none  of 
these  figures  that  you  have  given  should  go  on  the 
notes,  because  they  are  misleading  as  regards  railway 
rates.  They  are  not  railway  rates  ; they  are  figures 
showing  that  the  firm  will  deliver  at  these  particulars 
places  for  these  additional  amounts  over  and  above 
the  Dublin  price. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Explained  and  limited  in  that  way, 
they  may  have  their  use  on  the  notes. 

Chairman. — Very  well,  with  that  explanation  they 
may  stand. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  Father  Garry  giving  this  in  evidence,  for 
naturally  he  does  not  understand  what  the  railway 
rates  are,  because  he  is  misled  by  the  statement,  and 
with  that  explanation  they  cannot  do  much  harm  or 
much  good. 

Chairman.—  Let  them  stand  with  that  explanation. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  on  a little  further.  You 
rather  complained  that  the  railway  companies  do  not 
adapt  themselves  to  special  circumstances  in  providing, 
we  will  say,  for  some  function  or  other,  when  people 
would  travel,  special  trains  at  a cheap  rate? — I com- 
plain of  the  rates  in  general  being  too  high,  not  for 
special  functions,  but  common  ordinary  rates,  I com- 
plain, are  too  high.  I gave  an  example  of  a special 
function,  but  I did  not  say  that  the  rates  should  be 
reduced  in  consequence  of  that  function.  I gave  it 
as  an  example  of  how  high  rates  are. 

7875.  Give  us  the  figure  that  you  complain  of?-y 
To  travel  from  Ennis  to  Nenagh,  the  return  ticket  is 
11s.  9 d. 

7876.  Let  us  test  that.  What  class? — Second  class. 

7877.  Second  class  from  Ennis  to  Nenagh.  Do  you 
know  the  distance? — I think  it  is  forty  miles.  I do 
not  know  the  exact  number.  It  is  twenty-three  to 
Limerick. 

7878.  -Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  the  distance  from  Ennis 
to  Nenagh?— Forty -five,  I should  think. 

7879.  Chairman. — What  is  the  distance,  Mr.  Dent? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Fifty-three  miles. 

7880.  Chairman. — May  we  pass  that  as  correct,  11*- 
9 d.  second-class  return  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  about  the  right 
rate. 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  would  be  l^d.  per  mile  for  the 
whole  journey. 

. Witness. — It  can  scarcely  be  fifty-three  miles.  It 
is  tweny-three  to  Limerick  and  I think  twenty-four 
from  Limerick. 

7881.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  third-class  fare, 
return  ? — I do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 

7882.  Your  point  is  that  some  more  facilities  should 
be  given  to  the  people? — I think  so.  Our  country 
should  not  be  compared  with  other  countries  at  all. 
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We  are  a poor  country.  A shilling  in  Ireland  means 
as  much  as  a half-crown  to  a man  in  England. 

7883.  Was  there  not  something  in  connection  with 
the  Limerick  Exhibition? — Yes,  friends  of  the  people 
were  anxious  to  encourage  them  to  go  and  see  the 
local  industries.  My  curate  was  working  up  the 
matter  with  another  curate  and  they  found  it  very 
hard  to  work  with  both  companies.  The  excursion  had 
to  be  adjourned  for  a fortnight,  and  they  had  to  give 
guarantees.  They  were  not  millionaires,  and  they 
tried  to  work  up  the  people  to  get  the  numbers. 
After  a great  deal  of  haggling  with  these  companies 
.they  consented  to  take  them  from  Euan  to  Limerick 
for  one  shilling  and  ninepence  (Is.  9 d.).  They  con- 
sidered that  a very  great  concession. 

7884.  Do  you  know  how  many  miles? — About 
twenty-three.  Ruan  is  about  six  miles  from  Ennis — 
that  is  twenty-nine  altogether.  That  was  a special 
excursion. 

7885  Was  that  a day  excursion? — Yes. 

7886.  Going  in  the  morning  and  coming  back  at 
slight  ? — Yes. 

7887.  Mr.  Sexton. — Twenty-nine  miles  altogether? 
— Yes. 

7888.  Chairman. — How  many  went? — About  five 
hundred  people. 

7889.  East  Clare — have  you  anything  to  say  about 
East  Clare  ? — Well,  I should  think  it  is  about  the  worst 
part  treated  of  Ireland.  Some  years  ago,  I think,  it 
was  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  offered  a free  grant  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  (£60,000)  to  construct  a broad  gauge 
railway.  It  was  a kind  of  relief  work,  but  the  people 
would  not  have  it,  they  would  not  give  the  necessary 
guarantees. 

7890.  We  had  some  evidence  upon  that  yesterday 
Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  ? — I remember  the 
circumstances,  I took  a very  active  part  in  opposing 
it. 

7891.  Why  was  it  offered,  somebody  must  have  asked 
for  it? — Yes,  I daresay.  It  was  a kind  of  relief  busi- 
ness. The  country  was  in  a bad*  state  at  the  time, 
and  I daresay  the  gentleman  that  offered  it  did  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  county.  There  is  very 
little  heavy  traffic  in  East  Clare. 

7892.  At  any  rate  the  offer  was  made  and  declined  ? 
— Yes 

7893.  Because  it  was  no  use  to  the  district?— It 
would  be  of  use,  but  it  would  never  pay  the  guarantee. 
They  would  want  something  like  a light  motor  service 
in  East  Clare.  You  have  three  very  important  towns 
in  it — you  have  Tulla,  Feakle,  and  Scariff. 

7894.  Mr.  Sexton. — Where  was  the  line  to  run  from  ? 
— South  of  Tulla  to  Ennis. 

7895.  Chairman. — The  sixty  thousand  pounds 
'(£60,000)  you  refused  because  it  involved  a guarantee 
on  the  county  ? — Yes. 

7896.  You  did  not  think  it  was  worth  it? — No. 

7897.  Would  you  think,  East  Clare  having  declined 
that,  that  there  is  any  alternative  suggestion  you  have 
to  make  in  connection  with  it  ? — I should  think  a light 
motor  service  for  passengers — if  we  had  a Bianconi.  I 
thank  there  is  an  immense  opening  for  private  enter- 
prise ; and  then,  if  possible,  to  give  them  a motor 
service  to  Limerick  for  the  butter  trade.  There  is  an 
immense  butter  trade.  Also  for  importing  flour  and 
other  things. 

7898.  You  think  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive for  private  enterprise  to  do>  it? — I believe  it  would. 

7899.  Why  don’t  they  do  it? — We  have  no  Bianconi  ; 
we  have  not  the  spirit  of  enterprise.' 

7900  Now  as  to  the  accommodation  on  the  lines,  is 
that  all  you  wish  ? — Well,  the  Ennis  Station  is . a 
wretched  station,  considering  the  immense  traffic-  You 
kave  coming  into  it  three  lines  of  railway  and  three 
services,  while  the  station  is  very  limited  in  its  accom- 
modation. 

7901.  What  would  be  your  ideal  so  far  as  the  railways 
■'are  concerned,  speaking  locally,  in  this  Clare  district? 
—Well,  as  I said,  I do  not  agree  entirely  with  the 
•evidence  that  has  been  given  before  ine,  by  the  persons 
who  preceded  me.  I think  if  the  Clare  lines  were 
worked  more  efficiently,  and  if  the  local  authorities 
had  more  power  over  them,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  commerce  and  the  tourist  traffic  in  West  Clare  ; 
but  the  local  authority  has  no  command  over  those 
lines.  We  have  baronial  delegates,  but  they  are  power- 
less. I daresay  our  baronial  delegates  were  not  con- 
sulted when  our.  friend,  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  was  ap- 
Pointed  to  attend  here.  They  have  practically  nothing 

do  with  the  working  of  the  lines. 


7902.  Mr.  Acworth. — Delegates  or  directors? — 

Directors. 

7903.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  alter  the  gauge  of  the  line,  making  it  an 
ordinary  gauge? — I would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
gauge  altered,  certainly ; but  we  must  consult  the 
interests  of  the  general  ratepayers. 

7904.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  mean  you  would  not  like 
to  pay  for  it? — No. 

7905.  Chairman.— Do  you  agree  with  the  purchase 
of  the  railways  by  the  State? — Yes-,  I do.  I believe  it 
to  be  the  only  possible  solution  of  this  question. 

7906.  Without  reservation? — Well,  I do  not  under- 
stand you. 

7907.  Well,  I mean  for  the  State  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  the  railways  in  Ireland,  and  the  railways  to 
become  the  property  of  the  State? — Nationalisation ; 
and  I think  the  Government  and  the  Treasury  in  help- 
ing to  carry  out  that  would  be  protecting  themselves 
actually,  when  we  consider  that  to  purchase  the  land 
of  Ireland  will  cost,  perhaps,  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  ; and  I believe  from  what 
I know  of  the  agricultural  interests,  that  if  there  be 
not  more  facilities  given  to  the  farmers  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  the  land  and  bringing  them  into  more  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  we 
will  be  unable  to  pay  the  yearly  annuities  on  the  land. 

7908.  Mr.  Sexton. — Unless  agriculture  is  made  more 
profitable  the  land  purchase  annuities  cannot  be  paid — 
that  is  the  idea? — Yes. 

7909.  Chairman. — In  your  judgment,  the  best  thing 
for  promoting  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
country  would  be  State  purchase? — Yes. 

7910.  There  is  a large  butter  trade  in  your  county? 
—Yes. 

7911.  A good  deal  sent  away? — Yes  ; nearly  all  fresh 
butter. 

7912.  Is  there  any  complaint  with  reference  to  the 
proper  transit  of  that  butter? — Yes ; in  East  Clare 
especially. 

7913.  What  is  the  complaint  ?— They  cart  this  butter 
in  on  the  Tuesday,  and  send  it  on  to  Scariff  to  meet 
what  they  call  the  canal  boat.  This  boat  is  very 
irregular  in  its  services.  The  boat  is  late  for  the  train 
very  often  when  it  reaches  Killaloe.  The  butter  is 
left  there  until  the  next  day,  with  the  result  the 
butter,  which  ought  to  be  marketed  on  Thursday  in 
Cork,  is  not  marketed  until  the  following  Saturday. 
That  has  a bad  effect  on  fresh  butter. 

7914.  You  mean  it  might  be  there  on  Thursday,  and 
does  not  be  there  until  Saturday? — Yes. 

7915.  Is  that  general  or  exceptional? — They  say  it  is 
general.  They  have  to  cart  the  butter  eighteen  miles 
to  limerick. 

7916.  What  do  you  estimate  the  value  of  the  butter 
produced  weekly  in  that  district  ? — In  a rough  way,  it 
would  be  in  my  own  district  something  like  £140. 

7917.  Per  week? — Yes. 

7913.  That  is  a serious  item? — Scariff,  I should 
think  is  £200  ; and  perhaps  Tulla  also. 

7919.  Do  I understand  that  for  want  of  railway 
facilities  it  has  to  be  carted  twenty  miles?— Yes.  There 
is  something  here  I wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  in 
connection  with  the  eel  fishery  business.  It  is  a rather 
large  industry  in  my  parish.  There  is  about  twenty 
engaged  in  it— it  is  a supplementary  industry. 

7920.  Is  that  a recent  thing  or  old  established? — 
Old  established. 

7921.  Now,  what  do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  it? — 
I find,  according  to  this  man,  that  the  carriage -from 
Corofin  to  London  is  9gd.  per  stone. 

7922.  Mr.  Sexton..— What  do  these  figures  mean  ( re- 
ferring to  document)  ? — The  return  of  the  sale.  What 
I mean  is  that  the  poor  man  who  has  three  pounds  six 
shillings  (£3  6s.)  worth  of  fish,  has  only  two  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  and  threepence  (£2  14s.  3 d.)  left 
after  carriage  and  commission.  The  industry  is  taxed 
by  the  railway  people. 

7923.  Chairman.— Yes  ; but  surely  you  want  to  be 
fair.  You  do  not  expect  it  to  be  carried  for  nothing? 
— No,  but  it  is  excessive. 

7924.  It  is  carried  by  passenger  trains?— I suppose 

S°7925.  Mr.  Sexton..— What  quantity  was  represented 
by  the  three  pounds  six  (£3  6s.)? — One  box  of  eels. 

7926.  Was  the  difference  between  two  pounds  four- 
teen and  threepence  (£2  14s.  3d.)  and  three  pounds 
six  (£3  6s.)  the  freight  ?— Commission  and  railway 
fare. 
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7927.  Chairman. — Have  you  got  the  commission 
note? — It  is  sold  in  Billingsgate  Market,  London, 
“ One  box  of  eels, . three  pounds  six  shillings  (£3  6s. ) ; 
porterage,  sixpence  (6cl.)  ; carriage,  seven  shillings  and 
elevenpence  (7s.  lid.)  ; commission  three  shillings  and 
fourpence  (3s.  4d.)  ; total,  eleven  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  (11s.  0 d.)  ; remitted,  two  pounds  fourteen  shdll- 
and  threepence  (£2  14s.  3d.) 

7928.  Mr.  Acworth.—ILow  many  pounds  go  to  a 
stone  in  your  part  of  the  country? — Fourteen  (14). 

7929.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  carriage  is  .about  12  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  value  of  the  eels? — That  is  rather 
excessive. 

7930.  Chairman. — I see  the  commission  people  say, 
“ Send  on  .all  you  possibly  can,  .for  the  price  is  very 
good.”  At  any  rate  this  is  a little  industry  in  your 
parish  that  wants  cultivating,  and  you  think  that  if 
the  railway  companies  reduced  their  rates  a little  it 
might  be  an  encouragement  to  the  enterprise? — Yes. 

7931.  You  make  no  particular  complaint  about  that, 
but  you  give  it  as  an  illustration? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

7932.  I don’t  think  it  is  quite  clear  on  the 
evidence.  There  is  one  matter  that  you  have  read 
out  of  thiSv  Messrs.  Morgan  Mooney  and  Co.’s  book 
that  they  offer  in  Dublin  to  put  their  goods  free  on 
to  the  rail  or  canal  at  so  much.  Then  you  come  to  any 
station  in  Ireland,  say  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Plews  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  rate  by  this  book  you  are 
putting  in  would  be  nil  in  Belfast.  You  find  that  the 
rates  according  to  this  are  not  proportionate,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  amounts  added  for  delivery  else- 
where than  in  Dublin  may  not  be  the  actual  rates 
paid  to  the  railway  companies  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract: — “The  rates  of  car- 
riage showing  the  amount.  That  must  be 
added  to  the  price  of  our  manures,  as  given 
in  the  preceding  .pages,  to  represent  the  actual 
net  cost  per  ton  in  six  ton  lots  or  upwards 
delivered1  at  the  following  railway  or  canal  stations 
and  steamboat  piers  in  Ireland  from  our  nearest  depots, 
based  on  existing  railway  and  canal  rates  which  are 
subject  to  alteration  from  time  to  time.”  Now  you 
are  merely  giving  this  document  in  evidence  as  what 
the  f armers  in  the  district  go  by  ? — That  is  so. 

7933.  I begin  with  Belf  ast  and  find  it  is  as  I told 
you? — They  have  a depot  there. 

7934.  But  the  rate  from  Belfast  to  Comber  is  exactly 
the  rate  as  quoted  by  the  railway  companies,  .and  to 
Downpatrick  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  which  is 
exactly  the  railway  rate  from  Belfast.  1 have  no 
doubt  what  you  meant  to  convey  was  that  they  sent  it 
by  the  cheapest  route  they  could,  and  where  there  have 
got  competition  by  some  other  person,  they  give  it 
something  less — that  is  all  you  meant  to  convey  by 
that  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — That  rate  you  quoted  is 
from  Belfast  to  the  point  of  destination — not  from 
Dublin. 

7935.  Lord  Pirrie. — They  say  Belfast  is  the  depot. 
He  meant  that  I saw  from  the  beginning.  Now  you 
say  that  you  are  very  anxious  that  all  the  railway 
companies  should  be,  by  .a  bold  radical  move- 
ment, taken  over  by  the  Government.  Do  I under- 
stand you  to  say  you  object  entirely  to  amalgamation 
that  would  naturally  lead  to  and  create  one  huge 
monopoly  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders  ? — I 
thought  I qualified  that  statement.  Amalgamation 
would  be  a rather  dangerous  .thing  except  limited  by 
special  legislation. 

7936.  By  special  legislation — what  do  you  mean  by 
special  legislation  ? — That  there  should  be  statutory 
fares  and  freights,  so  that  they  could  not  be  raising 
and  lowering  them  at  their  own  wish. 

7937.  You  do  not  object  to  amalgamation  provided 
the  whole  thing  is  under  Government  control  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  rather  a dangerous  thing  under  any 
circumstances. 

7938.  You  still  prefer  the  railways  beloneine ? 

To  the  State. 

7939.  To  Ireland  practically  rather  than  to  a com- 
pany ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Ac  worth. 

7940.  As  I understand,  that  butter  you  speak  of 
*xr-j?C.ario  ?aid  was  carted  to  meet  the  boat 
Sea  riff  106  ^ bUt  t0  Scari8 ■ The  boat  comes  *0 


Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — -Scariff  is  on  Lough 
Derg,  north  of  Killaloe. 

7941.  Mr.  Acwortli. — Then  if  they  do  not  catch  the 
boat  they  send  it  on  by  cart  to  Limerick  ? — To  save 
themselves  from  this  delay. 

7942.  Why  don’t  they  put  it  on  to  the  train  ?— The 
service  at  Killaloe — that  would  be  a long  distance.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  go  to  Limerick  as  Killaloe  from 
where  I mean.  I .am  speaking  of  Feakle. 

7943.  There  are  some  points  where  the  butter  comes 
from  that  are  .as  near  to  Limerick  as  to.  any  other- 
station  ? — Yes. 

7944.  You  said  you  were  afraid  the  country  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  land  purchase- 
prices  ? — Yes. 

7945.  The  Government  are  pledged  to  find  that 
money  ? — Yes. 

7946.  About  one  hundred  millions  ? — It  will  be  more. 
I think. 

7947.  You  are  afraid  Irish  land  is  not  good  security 
■for  the  money? — Yes. 

7948.  You  are  suggesting  that  the  State  should  buy 
the  railways  too — that  is  another  forty  millions,  we- 
are  told  ? — Yes. 

7949.  And  who  is  to  find  the  forty  millions? — In 
considering  the  matter,  that  is  a difficulty,  to  my  mind. 
I daresay  there  would  be  no  loss  in  borrowing  the  forty 
millions. 

7950.  You  see  the  position  is  this,  the  country  is-, 
pledged  to  find  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  for  the  land,  and  you  are  afraid  that  is  a 
bad  bargain?— No,  I do  not  think  it  is  a bad  bargain. 

7951.  You  are  afraid  that  the  country  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money? — My  point 
is  that  we  cannot  compete  with  foreign  competitors 
except  we  get  more  facilities  from  the  State. 

7952.  You  think,  .under  present  conditions,  the 
security  is  bad? — Yes. 

7953.  And  therefore  you  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  the  State  to  advance  another  forty  millions 
on  what  we  might  call  a second  mortgage  in  the  hope 
that  by  spending  that  money  you  would  make  the 
security  better? — Yes. 

7954.  Just  one  question  about  the  eels ; did  you 
notice  the  railway  carriage  came  to  seven  shillings  and 
eleven  pence  (7s.  lid.)  ? — Yes. 

7955.  And  the  expenses  in  Billingsgate  came  .to  three 
shillings  .and  tenpenoe  (3s.  lOd. ),  which  is  just  about 
half  the  railway  charge  ? — Yes. 

7956.  I want  you  to  tell  me  how  it  strikes  you — we- 
are  neither  of  us  traders — do  the  railway  companies 
and  the  steamboat  companies  that  supply  the  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  rails  to  London  and  carry  it  six  hundred 
miles,  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the  gentleman  in 
Billingsgate  who  has  a hammer  and  desk  ? — It  struck 
me  that  was  excessive  too. 

7957.  Which  strikes  you  as  the  more  excessive  charge- 
of  the  two  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  think  the  com- 
missions. 

7958.  Rather  what  I thought? — And  it  is  a de- 

ficiency in  the  railway  company  not  to  have  some 
means  to  see  that  their  Irish  produce 

7959.  They  cannot  be  responsible  for  Billingsgate? 
— Under  another  system  perhaps  they  might. 

7960.  You  would  not  suggest  the  State  would  find 
twenty  millions  for  the  markets? — Other  States  have- 
their  agents.  The  Danes  have  their  different  agents 
in  different  markets  to  promote  the  interests  of  the- 
Danish  people. 

7961.  I am  afraid  that  is  taking  us  rather  far? — 
There  is  one  point  I wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  in- 
reference  to  the  South  Clare  and  Great  Southern  Rail- 
way. In  fact  I would  hardly  have  come  to  Dublin 
except  to  mention  as  to  those  guarantees.  We  have 
been  treated  very  scandalously  by  this  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company.  Those  five  gentlemen  put 
their  names  to.  this  document. 

7962.  Chairman. — We  had  it  thoroughly  discussed 
yesterday  ?— Yes,  but  he  (Father  Glynn)  did  not  locate- 
the  responsibility.  I go  further  and  hold  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  people  responsible. 

7963.  There  is  a petition  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on- 
the  subject? — There  is,  I was  informed. 

Chairman. — It  will  all  be  discussed  there  and  settled 
I hope. 

Chairman. — I have  a note  here  which  states  “ Mrs. 
Griffin  begs  to  state  that  she  made  one  mistake  in  her 
evidence  before  the  Vice-Regal  Commission,  as  she  re- 
members that  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Kilkee  did, 
quite  lately,  petition  the  Government  for  a cross- 
Shannon  route.” 
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Examined  'by  Mr.  Saxton. 

7964.  It  was  suggested  to  you,  Father  Garry, 
as  if  it  was  a fair  deduction  from  your  evi- 
dence, that  the  Treasury  security  for  land  purchase 
in  Ireland  is  bad,  and  needs  to  be  fortified  by  a reform 
•of  the  railway  system.  You  probably  know  that  the 
Treasury  security  for  land  purchase  in  Ireland  is  ab- 
solute, is  far  better  that  the  security  the  Treasury  has 
for  any  money  lent  to  any  English  authority  ? — I am 
aware  that  there  could  not  be  any  better  security. 

7965.  When  the  Treasury  lends  to  an  English  autho- 
rity it  has  to  depend  for  the  realisation  of  the  debt 
upon  the  resources  of  the  borrower? — Yes. 

7966.  But  in  the  case  of  Ireland  you  know  that  the 
Treasury  receives  the  whole  produce  of  the  taxes  of  this 
-country!? — Yes. 

7967.  You  probably  also  know  that  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  they  pay  into  what  ds  called  the  Guaran- 
tee Fund  as  much  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  taxes 
■ of  this  country  as  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  annual 
payments  for  land  purchase,  not  only  now,  but  all 
the  annual  payments  for  land  purchase  that  can  be- 
come due  up  fto  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  Irish 
land  ? — Yes. 

7968.  So  that  if  there  was  any  default  in  Ireland 
on  the  part  of  anyone  who  had  purchased  his  holding, 
all  the  Treasury  has  to  do  is  to  take  the  money  out  of 
the  Guarantee  Fund? — Yes,  but  that  would  have  to 
fall  back  on  the  farmers. 

7969.  And  let  the  County  Councils  then  in  Ireland 
make  it  good  out  of  the  rates  ? — So  eventually  it  would 
fall  on  the  farmers  themselves. 

7970.  But  meanwhile  the  security  of  the  Treasury 
is  absolute  ? — Yes. 

7971.  I suppose  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
there  was  never  any  more  perfect  security  devised. 
What  you  want,  Father  Garry,  is  that  the  people 
•should  be  able  to  pay  their  purchase  annuities,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  the  Treasury  to 
resort  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  or  for  the  Irish  Coun- 
cils to  collect  it  out  of  the  rates? — That  is  what  I 
meant  to  convey,  I suppose  very  imperfectly. 

7972.  I think  at  important  to  have  it  made  quite 
clear.  You  see  -a  doubtful  and  troubled  future  before 
Irish  agriculture  ? — Decidedly. 

7973.  Especially  with  regard  to  the  threatening  pros- 
pect of  foreign  competition? — Yes. 

7974.  And  you  are  anxious  that  the  future  shall  be 
provided  against  so  far  as  possible  by  establishing  con- 
ditions in  Ireland  which  may  enable  the  Irish  farmers 
to  meet  their  obligations  ? — To  save  any  further  confu- 
sion to  the  country. 

7975.  You  are  aware,  I suppose,  that  the  system  of 
private  ownership  of  railways  is  the  old  original 
•system  ?— Well,  it  should  be  the  natural  system. 

7976.  It  is  the  old  original  system  which  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  except  England  and  the 
United  States,  have  rejected  as  with  one  accord.  Do 
you  know  that  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

7977.  You  are  not  aware  that  State  ownership, 
public  ownership  of  the  railways  prevails  throughout 
the  world  outside  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ? 
—I  know  it  does  prevail ; but  I did  not  know  what  was 
originally  in  France.  There  is  now  an  agitation  in 
france  to  acquire  the  Western  line. 

7978.  The  French  Government  are  the  owners  of  most 
of  the  railways  of  France  ? — They  have  sublet  some  of 
them,  to  Jewish  companies  principally. 

7979.  They  have  leased  them  out.  They  have  con- 
structed some  of  the  lines.  They  are  acquiring  others  ? 
—Most  of  them  are  sublet. 

7980.  And  they  pay  out  of  the  public  revenue  the 
capital  expenditure  on  many  of  the  railways,  and  they 
Yes  n°W  eng,aSed  i;n  'acquiring  .the  Western  railway  ?— 

. ^981.  But  the  general  practice  throughout  the  world 

that  the  railways  are  publicly  owned— not  owned 

pnvate  owners.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — Yes. 

7982.  In  those  two  countries,  England  and  the 
omted  States,  where  the  railways  are  the  property  of 
private  owners— take  England  first— should  you  say 
that  the  persistence  of  private  ownership  so  long  in 
England  is  due  to  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  pri- 
Va~  capital  always  ready  for  investment  there  ?— Yes. 

'983.  And  in  the  United  States  there  was  so  vast 

territory  of  unoccupied  land  that  the  Government 
ound  it  easier  to  make  concessions  of  land  to  private 
Projectors  of  railways  than  to  engage  in  the  colossal 
making  the  railways  themselves  ?— Yes. 

'984.  These  facts  account  for  the  private  ownership 
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of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
But  is  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  to 
lead  intelligent  observers  in  this  country  to  desire  that 
Ireland  should  follow  in  the  track  of  private  ownership  ? 
— I think  not.  Everything  points  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

7985.  It  is  hot  a mere  abstract  argument.  It.  is 
founded  upon  world-wide  experience.  We  know  what 
has  happened  in  Denmark.  Do  you  know  that  in  the 
last  generation  Ireland  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Denmark  in  the  food  markets  of  Great  Britain.  But 
in  the  last  thirty  years  Denmark,  simply  by  force  of 
State  railways  and  the  organisation  of  industry,  has 
multiplied  her  exports  to  Great  Britain  five-fold,  while 
probably  Ireland  in  the  same  time  has  lost,  if  not 
in  a corresponding,  in  a very  large  degree.  Do  you 
think  so? — I believe  it. 

7986.  Northern  critics  consider  Italy  a backward 
country.  Have  you  travelled  in  Italy? — I have  not 
been  to  Italy. 

7987.  Well,  the  current  news  from  Italy  is  that  the 
Government,  which  owns  the  railways  there,  have  de- 
creed a great  reduction  of  fares  and  rates  ; have  pur- 
chased ten  millions  worth  of  new  rolling  stock ; that 
the  railway  revenue  saves  them  from  having  any  extra 
appropriations  in  their  annual  Budget ; and  that  they 
anticipate  the  doubling  of  their  traffic  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  years.  Rather  encouraging,  is  it  not  ? — I 
believe  it  would  be  the  same  thing  in  Ireland — that 
we  would  have  a large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
traffic. 

7988.  If  there  is  any  country  in  the  world  that 
requires  development  is  that  country  Ireland  ?— I be- 
lieve it  is. 

7989.  And  agriculture,  its  characteristic  industry, 
is  extremely  backward? — Yes. 

7990.  And  it  is  a cypher  in  respect  of  internal  trade  ? 
—Yes. 

7991.  We  have  heard  already  the  results  Of  State 
ownership  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  now,  I 
think,  we  may  challenge  any  of  those  who  take  up  the 
position  that  private  ownership  of  railways  is  suited 
to  Ireland  to  show  us  any  backward  country  which 
has  not  thriven  and  improved  where  the  railways  are 
used  as  agents  for  the  general  benefit.  It  has  been 
said,  rather  I think,  with  an  air  of  sarcasm,  that  you 
think  the  security  for  land  purchase  bad,  and  that 
you  invite  the  Treasury  to  lend  us  forty  millions  more 
to  prop  up  this  bad  security — that  was  the  suggestion  ? 
— Yes. 

7992.  Are  you  aware  that  a Commission,  including 
several  of  the  first  financial  experts  of  Great  Britain, 
after  studying  the  subject  for  two  years,  found  that 
Ireland  is  overtaxed  to  the  extent  of  2|  millions  ster- 
ling per  annum  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

7993.  Does  that  suggest  to  you,  considering  that  106 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  Legislative  Union  that 
the  Imperial  Government  owes  to  Ireland  in  equity — 
a sum  of  which  forty  millions  is  only  a minor  frac- 
tion ? — I mentioned  that  in  the  first  report  I sent  in, 
but  it  was  cancelled. 

7994.  Well,  we  have  got  it  out  now.  Coming  down 
to  a lower  plane  of  motive  and  action,  supposing  the 
Treasury  is  not  inclined  to  make  restitution  at  present, 
(we  may  bring  them  to  it  later  on),  and  that  we  have  to 
consider  the  thing,  not  as  a matter  of  equity,  but  as 
one  of  business,  if  they  did  agree  to  lend  the 
money  to  an  Irish  authority  for  the  purchase  of  the 
railways,  are  you  aware  that  a liberal  price  could 
be  given  to  the  shareholders? — I don’t  know  that. 

7995.  That  a liberal  price  could  be  given  to  the 
shareholders,  and  that  the  annual  charge  for  the  loan 
from  the  Treasury  would  still  leave  a very  substantial 
surplus  over  the  present  net  revenue  of  the  railways  ? 
— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

7996.  Well,  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so. 
Have  you  considered  whether  if  you  concentrated  the 
business  of  the  Irish  railways  from  twenty-six  or 
thirty  managements — some  of  them,  I have  no  doubt, 
very  capable,  and  some  the  reverse — 'and  if  you  put 
them  all  into  one  hand,  there  would  be  a large  saving 
under  every  head  of  railway  expenditure? — Yes. 

7997.  And  these  two  great  sums — .the  saving  out  of 
the  present  net  revenue  and  the  saving  due  to  single 
•management — would  constitute  a fund  large  enough,  if 
wisely  applied  to  the  reduction  of  rates,  to  enable  the 
Irish  farmer  to  compete  in  the  British  market  with 
his  Continental  competitors  ? — Yes,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  butter  and  other  produce. 

7998.  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  a unified  system  of 
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Irish  railways?— Yes,  but  I would  be  inclined  to 
consider  that  it  should  be  sub-divided  into  systems. 
The  circumstances  of  the  South  of  Ireland  would  not 
suit  the  circumstances  of  the  North.  We  are  more 
agricultural.  . 

7999.  You  know,  in  order  to  give  proper  reductions 
in  the  rates,  how  vital  it  is  that  the  largest  economies 

Eossible  should  be  made? — I would  certainly  go  in  for 
aving  them  unified,  but  in  the  management  after- 
wards the  differences  should  be  taken  into  account. 

8000.  As  to  the  management  afterwards,  the  griev- 
ance 'is  an  Irish  grievance,  the  people  who  have  to 
be  satisfied  and  helped  are  Irish  people,  and  would 
you  say  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  would  spring 
from  the  administration  of  the  railways  by  .an 
authority  responsible  to  the  people  whose  grievances 
are  to  be  redressed  ? — I believe  so. 


said  that  it  would  bo  an  intolerable  burden  on  tha 

"SrSthough  those  is  traffic  goi»gf™« 

that  district,  you  don’t  think,  even  with  the  assistance 

of  £60,000,  ’it  would  pay?— No,  not  the  working  x- 


Pe8011.  I am  not  quite  certain  if  I understood  what 
you  said  about  Ennis  station— did  you  say  it  was 

b^feD^u<remember  the  time  of  the  amalgamation?’ 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour:  Browne,  K.C. 


8001.  You  spoke  of  the  Limerick  Exhibition  and 
certain  excursions  that  were  run  at  the  time  ?— Wes. 

8002.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  from  Corofan  to 
Limerick  a cheap  excursion  fare  was  given  at  1®.  fret;, 
and  the  return  journey  'is  sixty-eight  miles  ?— I don  t 
quite  know  about  -Corofin ; I speak  of  my  own  im- 
mediate station. 

8003.  Do  you  know,  also,  that  from  Miltowm  Mal- 
bay  there  was  a cheap  excursion  run  to  Limerick 
for  the  exhibition  ?— I 'am  aware  of  it. 

8004.  Do  you  know  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  subscribed  £500  to  the 
exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  it  ?—l 
heard  the  contrary — that  they  blocked  the  exhibition 
in  every  way  they  could. 

it  8005.  Well  it  is  a funny  thing  that  they  should 
y.  subscribe  £500,  and  then  block  it?— They  might  do  so. 

8006.  As  to  -the  East  Clare  Railway,  at  was  to  run 
from  Ennis  to  Scariff,  on  Lough  Derg  ? — Yes. 

8007.  You  spoke  to-day  of  the  large  traffic  that  went 
to  iScariff  to  get  on  the  steamboat  on  the  canal? — 


xes. 

8008.  Do  you  know  that  that  railway  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  T.  Robertson,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Works?— I am  not  aware  of  it. 

8009.  Why  did  you  oppose  it — because  you  told  the 
Commissioners  that  you  opposed  that  railway  ? We 
made  a calculation  at  the  time,  a very  accurate  cal- 
culation. I did  not  trust  to  my  experience  myself, 
because  I am  not  a financier,  but  others  who  are 


g013  Do  you  know  that  since  the  amalgamation  the 
Great  'Southern  and  Western  Company  have  spent 
£3  000  in  improving  that  station?—: I don t km ow 
they  may  have  put  it  into  the  refreshment  bar,  or 
other  such  things.  . • o »<,  ,far 

8014.  That  'is  not  an  unimportant  thing  1— As  tar 

as  the  external  appearance  of  the  station  is  con- 
cerned it  has  not  been  done.  • 

8015.  Do  you  know  that  we  have  put  up ^ aIL  im- 

portant cattle  bank  since  the  .amalgamation?  No,  1 
.am  speaking  of  the  platform.  , 

8016.  There  are  two  platforms? — One  of  them  does- 

uot  deserve  the  name.  . , , 

8017.  What  would  you  call  it?— It  is  more  suitable- 
for  cattle  going  into  wagons  than  people  going  into- 
trains.  There  is  no  shelter  at  it. 

8018.  Is  not  there  shelter  on  the  other  side  !—  i es, 
but  supposing  you  have  to  wait  for  a tram  you  have- 
to  pass  over  the  bridge. 

8019.  I am  told  that  there  is  shelter  on  both  sides? 
—Yes ; there  is  shelter  for  ten  people. 

8020.  Oh,  if  you  yon  want  to  go  outside  and  get  wet 
you  can  ? — But  supposing  200  people  were  waiting  for 
a train  what  would  you  do? 

8021.  You  describe  that  station  as  bad— 1-hope  tne 
Commissioners  may  be  able  to  see  it?— I hope  they 
will. 

8022.  You  describe  it  as  bad  ? — Certainly. 

8023.  Although  it  has  been  improved  largely  since 

amalgamation  ?— Yes,  for  cattle,  but  not  for 
passengers.  , , , , 

8024.  Are  there  waiting-rooms  ? — They  don  t de- 
serve the  name.  ,,  , 

8025.  That  may  be  the  fault  of  the  housemaid  !— 
The  company  are  responsible  for  their  servants. 


The  company  are  respomjiuio  -• 

8026.  We  take  the  responsibility — is  there  a re- 
freshment room? — Yes. 


iresnmem  room  s — xes. 

8027.  Is  there  more  than  one?— We  oould  do  with- 
out it  altogether  ; it  is  a great  nuisance  there. 


Mr  P.  E.  Moloney  examined  by  The  Chairman. 

— ’«*  *•  0k”°“”‘r  && 


*1  ? T - tyi  cit  wagon  irom  uort  to  uiiueiioA,  nucicao 

S.  Aid  7«i  H.W  been  deputed  to  appear  before  ships  . 4 En»i«,  and  the 
us  end  give  the  views  of  the  Count,  Council  on  this  Inmerick,  has  to  pay  17s.  a wagon  lor  a dfstanc. 
.•  °n  yr  _ • ni  n-nl-v  half  the  lOUTneV.  . . 


’aSTi  uSe“j  particular  trade  or  industry  "‘Sxi.  lord  PirE”wh.t  is  the  Enni.  to  Limerfcl 
thSVrep^utfiYi,  sir,  I represe.t  the  g»er.I  ^f-17.  2d  a and  I go  gjg  -gft 


trade.  I am  a large  wholesale  merchant  myself  in 
Ennis.  I do  in  the  provision  trade,  as  well  as  the 
•liquor  trade  ; I am  -also  a large  farmer. 

8031.  So,  really,  you  represent  the  general  trade, 
and  the  agriculture,  of  the  district  ?— Yes,  sir. 


ther  on,  and  the  traffic  comes  via  Ennis,  and  it  » 
brought  at  9s.  Id.  a wagon  ; that  is  a competitive 
route,  you  know.  When  I go  twenty  miles  further  on 
to  Gort,  I can  book  for  9s.  Id. 

8039.  Mr.  Sexton.— Whisk  is  the  disadvantage  to 
Ennis  ?— They  are  giving  a preference  to  those  dis- 


Is  there  any  particular  district  that  you  re-  tlicts  . the  -Jople  in  the  County  of  Galway  and 
1. Well  -f.liA  toViaIa  nrvnntv.  sir.  F,  : rm.„  „„„  , ' 


present  ?— Well,  the  whole  county,  sir. 

8033.  The  whole  county  of  Clare?— Yes. 

8034.  Have  you  been  in  the  room  this  morning  ? — 
I have,  sir. 

8035.  Were  you  here  yesterday? — No,  this  morning 
I came. 


districts  get  better  prices.  The  man  who  gets  a bettei. 
rate  from  Gort  to  Limerick  than  from  Ennis  to  Lime- 
rick prefers  to-  go  to  Gort.  It  is  a monstrous  state  ol 
things  to  say  that  that  has  been  going  on. 

8040.  Chairman.— We  -are  getting  on  too  fast- 
What  railway  is  Gort  on?— Gort  is  on  the  Great 


8036.  Well,  now,  of  course  you  have  some  com-  Southern  and  Western,  and  Ennis  is 


plaint,  have  not  you? — I have  several  complaints. 

8037.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  complaints? — 
The  trade  in  live  stock.  The  county  of  -Clare  is  a 
: cattle-rearing  county,  one  of  the  best  cattle-rearing 
counties  in  Ireland,  and  the  trade  of  that  county  in 


that  direction  is  hampered  by  the  people  of  that  double. 


Southern  and  Western.  . 

8041.  And  both  go  the  same  road  to  Limerick!— 
Yes. 

8042.  And  the  Gort  cattle  go  through  Ennis  1— Yes. 

8043.  And  the  Ennis  rate  is  double? — Very  nearly 


county  having  no  through  rates  to  the  best  ports 
in  England  for  disposing  of  their  cattle.  The  only 
through  rates  .-available  to  Ennis  are  from  Ennis  to 
Liverpool  for  cattle.  All  the  other  places  such  as 
York.  Leicester,  and  Carlisle,  and  those  places  more 


suitable  for  the  sale  of  cattle  reared  in  the  county  of  to  us. 


the  best  ports  8044.  That  is  per  truck?— Yes 
ttle.  The  only  8045.  How  many  head  to  a truck  ? — About  nine  caw 
from  Ennis  to  to  a truck,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cattle, 
places  such  as  8046.  You  don’t  complain  of  the  Gort  rates— no  p 
>se  places  more  if  we  had  the  same  rate  it  would  be  a great  advantag 


must  book  locally  to  Limerick,  and  re-book  from  Yes. 


■eared  in  tne  county  oi  to  us.  _ . « 

through  booking.  We  8047.  You  want  a proportionate  rate  from  Lnnis  ■ 


8048.  That  is  your  point? — Yes. 

8049.  Have  you  made  that  complaint  to  the  rail*  J 
company? — I have  made  several  complaints,  and  t ; 
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have  been  answered  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  way  that 
j got  tired. 

8050.  You  have  not  got  satisfactory  answers  ? — I have 
oot  no  satisfactory  answer  to  any  complaint  about 
rates.  They  will  send  you  a postcard  to  say  that  your 
communication  has  been  received,  and  you  will  hear 
no  more  about  it ; you  can  go  to  law  with  them  then. 

8051.  Do  you  know  that  the  same  proportionate  rate 
applies  to  goods  traffic  from  Gort  to  Limerick,  and 
Ennis  to  Limerick? — I am  not  aware  with  regard  to 
goods  traffic. 

8052.  You  complain  of  your  rates  from  Ennis  to 
Limerick — your  goods  rates  ?— Yes  ; I will  give  you  a 
comparison.  Sugar  from  Limerick  to  Ennis,  a dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  is  7s.  8 d.  a ton,  plus  the 
collection  and  delivery,  which  would  mean  9s.  8c?. 
Sugar,  from  Limerick  to  Athenry,  Tuam,  and  Clare- 
morris,  is  10s.  a ton,  a distance  of  three  times  the 
journey.  It  is  nearly  100  miles  from  Limerick  to  Clare- 
morris via  Ennis. 

8053.  Mr.  Sexton,. — In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  five 
times  the  distance? — Five  times  the  distance  ; and  that 
puts  out  Ennis  as  a distributing  centre.  I do  a large 
wholesale  trade,  and  I cannot  compete  with  people 
an  Limerick.  They  have  a cheap  rate,  and  there  are 
seaport  rates,  and  I cannot  distribute  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  in  Limerick. 

8054.  You  are  not  allowed  to  be  a distributing 
centre;  the  rates  prevent  you? — Certainly.  There  is 
no  town  in  Ireland  more  handicapped  with  regard  to 
heavy  rates  than  Ennis. 

8055.  Chairman.—  Is  the  7s.  6c?.  rate  for  a single  ton 
or  a quantity?— The  same  as  for  a quantity.  I pay 
7s.  6 d.  for  twenty  tons,  thirty  tons,  or  forty  tons. 

8056.  Or  for  one  ton? — Yes. 

8057.  It  is  the  same  to  Claremorris? — Yes. 

8058.  Is  Claremorris  on  the  same  company’s  line? — 
Yes;  and  right  away  to  Sligo. 

8059.  This  instance  you  give  is  what  you  call  pre- 
ferential rates? — Preferential  rates. 

8060.  And  it  is  in  favour  of  Limerick,  and  against 
you  as  a trader  at  Ennis? — Yes. 

8061.  Well,  now,  while  you  are  on  the  rates  there, 
just  give  us  another  instance.  Can  you  give  us  an 
■instance,  say,  for  cattle? — Yes  ; cattle  can  be  bqked 
from  Limerick  to  Liverpool  at  £4  15s.  ; Ennis  to  Liver- 
pool, via  Limerick,  £5  5s.  ; Gort  to  Liverpool,  via 
Ennis  and  Limerick,  £4  15s.  You  can  book  from 
Athenry  to  Liverpool,  via  Ennis  and  Limerick,  for 
£4  10s.,  although  Athenry  is  forty  miles  north  of 
Ennis ; and  you  can  book  cattle  15s.  cheaper  from 
Athenry  to  Liverpool  than  from  Ennis  to  Liverpool. 

8062.  And  they  are  both  on  the  same  company's 
system  ? — Yes. 

8063.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  forty  miles  more  to 
Limerick  from  Athenry? — Yes;  it  is  a competitive 
route. 

8064.  Chairman. — Is  there  another  route  from 
Athenry  to  Liverpool? — There  is,  sir. 

8065.  Is  there  a shorter  route  from  Athenry  to  Liver- 
pool than  from  Limerick? — Yes,  by  Mullingar  and 
Dublin.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  send  them 
all  via  Ennis  and  Limerick  and  Dublin. 

8066.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  all  come  from  the  Great 
Southern  system,  and  the  Great  Southern  carry  them 
forty  miles  longer,  through  Ennis? — Yes. 

8067.  Laid  Pirrie. — Is  not  it  shorter  that  way — the 
Midland  wav? — But  if  the  Great  Southern  get  cattle 
they  won’t  hand  them  over  to  another  company,  but 
they  carry  them  themselves. 

8068.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  cattle  on  the  Great  Southern 
come  via  Ennis? — Yes. 

8069.  Chairman. — But  from  Athenry  to  Dublin  cattle 
could  go  by  the  Midland  Great  Western? — Quite  so. 

8070.  And  the  Midland  Great  Western  is  a shorter 
route  than  by  Limerick? — Yes. 

8071.  And  the  rate  is  based  on  the  shortest  route. 
<md  that  is  the  reason  why  the  rate  is  less  from 
Athenry  than  from  Ennis? — Yes. 

8072.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  carry  it  fur- 
ther ; but  there  is  an  available  route  that  is  much 
shorter? — It  would  be  nearly  the  same  distance.  From 
Athenry  to  Dublin  is  113  miles,  from  Ennis  to  Dublin 
IS.  I think,  163  miles  ; still  the  cattle  come  from 
Athenry  and  Gort  via  Ennis. 

8073.  I know  ; but  I put  it  to  you,  as  a sensible 
®an,  that  if  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  charged 
* proportionate  rate  to  the  Ennis  rate  from  Athenry 
‘hey  could  not  cany  the  traffic  ; it  would  all  so  over 
the  Midland  Great  Western,  you  see  that? — Yes  ; it 
16  a competitive  rate. 

8074.  You  say,  as  a trader  in  Ennis,  that  you  think 
your  rates  ought  to  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  rates 
’n  ?he  other  places? — Yes. 


8075.  Give  us  an  instance  with  regard  to  bacon  ?—  jan>  g 1907i 

I ship  a lot  of  bacon.  * — 

8076.  Just  tell  us,  are  the  wagons  generally  the  Mr.  P.  E. 

same  size  as  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  Moloney, 
the  Midland  ?— Yes,  the  same  size.  , representing 

, , „ , , _ . , , the  t lare 

8077.  What  is  the  full  wagon  load  of  cattle?— About  CoUnty 
ten  two-year  olds,  eight  three-year  olds,  or  twelve  to  Council, 
fourteen  yearlings  would  go  in  a wagon. 

8078.  Lord  Pirrie. — Are  you  allowed  to  put  in  as 
many  as  vou  can  ? — Oh,  no  ; the  police  would  step  in. 

8079.  You  put  eight  to  ten?— That  is  according  to 
the  size. 

8080.  Eight  fat,  ten  stores,  and  about  fourteen  year- 
lings?— Yes,  that  is  about  it. 

8081.  Chairman. — You  have  something  to  say  about  Through  and 
bacon  in  boxes — what  have  you  to  say  about  that? — local  rates  for 
Bacon  from  Dublin  to  Ennis  is  24s.  4d.  a ton  ; from  bacon. 
Liverpool  to  Ennis,  via  Dublin,  20s.  6 d.  a ton  ; and  from 

New  York  to  Liverpool  via  Dublin,  and  through  to 
Ennis.  29s.  3 d. 

8082.  Lord  Pirrie. — From  where? — New  York  or 
Boston.  I have  shipped  bacon  from  these  places  at 
29s.  3d.,  and  I paid  24s.  4d.  from  Dublin  to  Ennis. 

Chairman. — That  is  possible. 

8083.  Mr.  Sexton.— That  leaves  4s.  Id.  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey. 

8084.  Chairman. — You  cannot  say  what  it  leaves — 
what  is  the  proportion  ? I think  we  will  just  deal  'with 
rates  that  we  know  of.  From  Dublin  to  Ennis  they 
are  £1  4s.  4d.  ? — Yes. 

8085.  Per  ton? — Yes. 

8086.  And  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis,  via  Dublin? — 

20s.  6d.  via  Dublin. 

8087.  So  that  it  is  less  from  Liverpool,  via  Dublin, 
than  it  is  from  Dublin  itself? — Yes. 

8088.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Liverpool  rate  from 
Ennis  via  Dublin  is  a station-to-station  rate? — It  is. 

8089.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  rate  from 
Dublin  to  Ennis  is  a collect  and  deliver  rate  ?— Yes. 

8090.  Does  not  that  make  an  enormous  difference? 

Both  are  collection  and  delivery.  The  one  for  Liver- 
pool is  a collection  and  delivery,  too. 

8091.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— Yes;  I have  to  pay  for 
it  always  in  Liverpool. 

8092. "  Mr.  Sexton.— Bo  the  railway  collect  from  you 
in  Ennis?— They  do.  They  collect  from  me.  Prin- 
cipally I carry  my  own  stuff. 

8093.  Chairman. — Who  gets  paid  for  it? — I get  no 
payment.  I have  to  pay  a carter  in  Liverpool.  He  is 
paid  6 d.  a box. 

Chairman. — Then  it  is  not  a collect  and  deliver  rate. 

8094.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  rate  from  Dublin  to  Ennis 
does  not  include  collection  or  delivery  ?— Yes. 

8095.  What  about  the  English  rate — the  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  Ennis  ? Does  that  include  collection  and 
delivery  ? — No,  I don’t  think  so.  I cart  the  stuff  at 
Ennis  Station,  the  same  as  the  Liverpool  stuff,  the  same 
as  the  stuff  from  Dublin. 

8096.  Do  you  get  anything  back? — No,  not  a 
farthing. 

8097.  Then  they  are  simply  conveyance  rates— station 
to  station? — Yes. 

8098.  Chairman. — Then  the  rates  are  both  under  the 
same  conditions  ? — Yes ; but  I have  it  3s.  lid.  a ton 
cheaper  from  Liverpool  than  I would  from  Dublin. 

8099.  We  have  got  these  figures.  The  point  is  that 
you  can  absolutely  get  bacon  in  the  same  quantities, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  of  cartage,  cheaper 
through  Dublin  from  Liverpool  than  from  Dublin 


itself « — i es. 

8100.  Mr.  Sexton.— It  encourages  Liverpool  trade 
to  the  loss  of  Dublin? — Yes,  of  course  it  does. 

8101.  C hai  rm  an.  — Have  you  anything  to  say  about 

the  rates  for  butter  ?— Yes';  butter  from  Ennis  to 
Manchester  is  42s.  6 d.  a ton.  , 

8102.  Is  there  a trade  in  butter  from  Ennis?— This 
would  be  salt  firkin  butter. 

8103.  It  is  preferred?— Yes.  County  Clare  was  a 
great  county  for  producing  salt  butter,  and  is  up  to 
the  present  'time.  But,  of  course,  like  everything  else, 
the  rates  being  so  excessive  and  high  they  drove  it 
out  of  the  market.  Butter  io  charged  42s.  6 d.  from 
Ennis  to  Manchester,  which  is  only  half  the  way 
from  here  to  London,  while  you  can  send  it  from  Ennis 
to  London  for  39s.  2d.  But  London  is  not  a market 
for  salt  butter,  while  Manchester  and  the  district 
around  is  a great  market  for  the  Clare  salt  butter  ; and 
you  have  to  pay  more  to  Manchester  than  you  have 


Complaint  as 
to  dispropor- 

for  butter, 
Euuis  and 
Manchester, 
and  Ennis  and 


to  London. 

8104.  Which  wav  does  the  Manchester  butter  go 
under  this  rate  ? — I think  it  goes  to  Chester  and  then 


to  Manchester.  * 

8105.  Where  does  it  auit  this  countrv  ? — It  leaves 
Ennis  via  Limerick  and  Dublin.  All  the  rates  via 
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rates  for  salt 
butter  traffic 
from  Co.  Clare. 


Excessive 
cross- Channel 
rates  for  egg 
traffic. 


Dublin  and1  Waterford' are  the'  same  since  the  amalga- 
mation 

8106.  And  for  London,  which  way  does  it  go— the 
same  way  ?•;— I think- so,  via  Dublin,  and  Holyhead.-. 

,8107.  Goes  across  the  country  to  Dublin  ? — Yes,'  Dub- 
lin to  Holyhead,  Holyhead  to  Chester,  Chester,  to 
Manchester.  I think  that  is  the  most  direct. 

8108.  And  your  complaint  is'  that  where  salt  butter 
is  not  used,  is  not  wanted,  the  rate  is  less  than"  to  the 
place  where  salt  butter  is  wanted  and  can  be  sold  ? — 
Yes.  Bolton  and  East  Manchester  is  a great  place  for 
salt  butter  and  for  the  firkin  butter  sent  out  of  Clare 
into  that  country  we  have  to  pay  more  than  to  London, 
though  it  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  distance 
from  here  to  London 

8109.  You  say  that  the  trade  has  been  destroyed_or 
killed.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  for  any  period 
to  show  us  what  the  traffic  was  compared  with  what 
it  is  now?— Well,  I have  no  records.  I -have  been  in 
Ennis  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  for  over  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  and  I have  all  that  time  done  a good 
business,  paid  all  classes  of  rates,  and  shipped  goods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world— from  Greece,  Spain, 
America,  and  different  places. 

8110.  When  did  this  salt  butter  trade  cease  to  go  to 
Manchester  ? — These  creameries  started  seven  or  eight, 
or  ten  years  ago. 

8111.  Is  it  the  fresh  butter  which  has  beaten  it  out 
of  the  market? — It  is  the  fresh  butter  which  has 
beaten  it  out  of  the  market. 

8112.  Not  the  railway  rate? — Together  with  the 
rates,  because  firkin  butter  would  always  keep  its 
place  in  certain  parts  of  England,  and  still  firkin 
butter  is  wanted.  I know  firldn  butter,  up  to  the 
present  time  is  wanted  in  those  districts  ; and  they 
won’t  have  fresh  butter,  and  they  will  have  salt  butter. 

8113.  Mr.  Sexton. — Where  does  the  salt  butter  come 
from  that  they  use  now?— Principally  from  Clare. 

8114.  For  Manchester? — Yes.  We  have  no  crea- 
meries in  Clare.  The  bulk  of  it.  comes  from  Clare. 

8115.  You  having  been  driven  cut  of  Manchester 
so  much,  has  your  place  been  taken' in  Manchester  by 
any  other  people? — The  Danish  people  have  stepped 

8116.  Do  they  send  salted  butter  ? — They  do.  I was 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  myself.  I was  pointed 
out  butter  that  had  left  Ennis  and  reached  Man- 
chester, and  I was'  also  shown  butter  that  arrived  from 
Denmark  ; and  the  butter  that  arrived  from  Denmark 
was  as  clean  and  nice  as  possible  ; and  the1  butter  that 
arrived  from  Ireland  was  dirty  and  b idly  handled 
and  knocked  about  as  if  not  carefully  looked  after. 

8117.  Chairman.- — It  was  not  packed  in  the  same 
way  from  Ireland  as  from  Denmark? — No,  it  was  not, 
I daresay. 

8118.  There  may  be  some  fault  in  the  packing?- — - 
Yes. 

8119.  While  you  are  on  that  subject,  we  might  have 
your  rates  in  regard  to  the  egg  traffic  in  Ireland. 
That  is  very  important  ? — A very  important  item. 

8120.  Eggs  from  Ennis  to  Manchester? — I will  give 
you  the  rates  from  Limerick  and  from  Ennis. 

8121.  Give  us  Ennis  first.  Have  you  got  it? — I 
have,  sir.  From  Ennis  to  Rochdale,  the  rate  is 
57s.  6 cl.  at  the  company’s  risk,  and  50s.  at  the  owner’s 
risk.  There  are  two  rates. 

8122.  It  is  the  same  to  Manchester  ? — I daresay. 

8123.  I suppose  you  send  it  at  the  owner’s  risk  rate  ? 
— It  is  risky  to  send  at  the.  owner’s  risk  rate,  because 
a great  deal  of  them  get-  broken.  They  give  them  a 
very  rough  handling.  They  don’t  handle  them  as 
carefully  as  the  people  in  England  do. 

8124.  You  mean  the  Irish  railway  porters? — The 
Irish  railway  porters.  I notice  that  of  all  the  eggs 
that  arrive  at  these  different  places  you  will  always  get 
a return  back,  so  many  broken. 

8125.  Am  I right,  in  assuming  that  with  regard  to 
eggs  the  egg  traffic  in  Ireland  keeps  increasing  ? — 
There  is  now  in  every  county  in  Ireland  a poultry 
industry,  and  the  egg  industry  in  this  country  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

8126.  That  is  what  I mean  ? — We  have  a poultrv 
scheme  in  Clare. 

8127.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  your  comment  upon 
this  rale? — I say  it  is  a very  excessive  rate  to  pay 
57 s.  6 a.  a ton  from  Ennis  to  Manchester.  Then  the 
very  same  identical  rate  is  from  Gort  for  eggs. 

8128.  Chairman.— That  is  the  point  you  want  to 
raise,  that  it  is  the  same  from  a place  forty  miles 
further  North  ? — Forty  miles  north  of  Ennis. 

8129.  There  again,  I suppose,  Gort  is  measured  by 


the  shorter  distance  on  the  Midland.  .The  traffid 
could  be  sent  by  the  Midland  ? — ] t could..  It  would 
be.  just  as  near  to;  send  it  from  Gort  by  Ennis  as  by 
Athenry  and  Mullingari 

8130.  I should  'think  that  it  is  a shorter'  distance 
from  Gort  to  Dublin  by  the  Midland  than  it  is  by  the 
Great-Southern  and  Western? — It  is  not  very:  mudi( 
We  often  go  both  ways.  We  take  both  routes. 

8131.  You  mentioned  all  the  articles  in  which  you, 
deal  yourself  personally? — There  are  several  other 
articles.  We  have  a local  rate  from  Limerick  to 
Ennis  Tea  from  Limerick  to  Ennis  is  Ils.  a ton, 
a distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  On  one  occasion  I 
had  to  cart  the  stuff  with  my  own  horse,  I thought 
the  local  rate  was-  so  excessive,  and  that  would  be  plus 
collection  and  delivery.  I have  to  pay  for  collecting 
the  stuff  in  Limerick,  and  also  io.  pay  to  deliver  it  to 
myself  at  my  own  door.  I carted  the  stuff  myself. 
In  fact,  I would  get  plenty  of  horses  and  carts  to  cart 
it  at  the  same  rate.  The  distance  is  twenty  miles  bv 
road  from  Ennis.  The  same  rate  applies  to  whiskey 
and  wines,  and  various  other  things — 11s.  a ton. 
To  send  empty  barrels  or  empty  casks  costs  11s.  a ton— 
an  empty  oil  barrel  when  we  send  it  away.  They 
have  increased  it  since  the  amalgamation. 

8132.  M r.  Sexton.— Empties  from  Ennis  back  to 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

8133.  Chairman. — Are  you  quite  sure  about  that 
rate? — I am  paying  it  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

8134.  Is  it  a collect  and  deliver  rate  ? — Supposing’ I 
bond  an  article  in  one  of  the  stores  in  Limerick  the 
man  brings  in  a carrier  and  pays  him  a shilling  a 
hogshead  to  the  railway  station  and  debits  me  with 
that. 

8135.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  railway  company  don’t  cart 
it  either  in  Limerick  or  Ennis  ?— No,  but  it  is  carted 
and  it  is  charged  to  me. 

8136.  Chairman. — I suppose  you  have  some  lower 
rates  ?— Yes.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Amalgamation 
Bill  I often;  got  sugar  from  Limerick  to  Ennis  in 
la1  go  quantities  for  5s.  a ton  ; but  since  the  amalga- 
mation I never  got  at  at  less  than  7s.,  plus  Is.  in  Lim- 
erick, and  cartage  at  Ennis.  That  would  be  equal  to 
9s.  a ton.  And  I got  it  for  5s.  for  years  before  the 
amalgamation. 

8137.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  used  to  get  it  for  5s.  before 
the  amalgamation  and  now  it  costs  you  9s.  ? — Yes, 
though  they  gave  a guarantee  before  they  came  in  that 
they  would  not  raise  those  rates. 

8138.  Chairman. — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council? — Yes. 

8139.  Have  you  complained  to  the  railway  company  ? 
— Yes  ; I have  made  several  appeals  to  them  ; I intend 
to  take  a large  action  against  them  some  day  with 
regard  to  the  guarantees  they  gave.  1 am  very  much 
interested  in  that.  They  guaranteed  that  they  would 
group  Ennis  with  Limerick  with  regard  to  rates,  and 
that  they  have  not  dene.  I am  a large  trader.  I 
ship  a lot  of  goods  across  the  Channel  and  it  interferes 
with  my  trade  very  much.  In  fact,  I have  counsel’s 
opinion  that  we  can  succeed  under  that  heading. 

8140  Have  you  personally  brought  these  things 
before  the  County-  Council,  and  have  the  County  Coun- 
cil taken  any  action  ? — I have  asked  the  County  Coun- 
cil to  take  action,  and  they  deputed  me  to  come  to 
Dublin  and  to  have  a consultation  with  Senior  King’s 
Counsel.  I had  a consultation  with  Mr.  Ronan  with 
regard  to  those  guarantees  and  he  said  that  under  this 
heading — the  grouping  of  Ennis  with  Limerick  with 
regard  to  rates,  we  would  succeed.  There  was  a reso- 
lution come  to  by  our  Council  to  have  proceedings 
taken  against  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company.  These  proceedings  were  going  on  for 
some  time.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  portions 
of  the  guarantees  we  were  in  doubt  about  them,  and 
the  proceedings  were  stayed  then  for  some  time,  pen- 
ding, some  other  negotiations;  and  we  have  not  pro- 
ceeded since  with  this  grouping  question. 

8141.  This  is  all  within  a recent  period? — Within 
the  last  twelve  months  the  proceedings  were  taken. 

3142.  And  it  is  your  Council  now  that  has  appealed 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Yes. 

8143.  And  you  are  awaiting  the  result  of  these  pro- 
ceedings ?— Yes. 

8144.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  on  the  question  of 
taking  over  the  lines  ?— On  the  question  of  taking 
over  the  lines. 

8145.  Chairman. — Sheep.  Lord  Pirrie  would  like  to 

know  your  views  iroon  those  rates  for  sheep  ? — Sheep 
from  Ennis  to  Dublin^ 
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'•'•  8146.  Lord  Pirrie.—  How  many*  do’  you  put  in  a 
wagon  ? — Twenty -eight.  • ' 

" 8147.  Are  you  allowed  to  put  them  according  to 
tte  si/e?— We  cannot  put  more  than  twenty -eight. 
All  fat  sheep  going  to  Dublin  are  packed  about  the 
jj&ne,  except  lambs. 

Chairman. — I think  you  will  find- m the  Clearing 
House  book  the  number  of  cattle  that  should  be  loaded 
in  each  truck.  : , . 

Lieut. -Colonel  Flews.- — There  is  no  absolute  limit. 

It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — It  is  all  a matter  of  the  amount  that 
can  be  conveniently  lodged  without  overcrowding. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Flews. — The  wagon  is  hired,  in  point 
of  fact-  ' . 

Witness. — The  rate  for  sheep  from  Ennis  to  Dublin 
via  Athenry  or  Limerick  Junction  is  £3  9s.  a wagon, 

I think. 

Mr.  Sexton. — £3  14s.  you  put  down? — £3  14s.  it 
was  before  the  amalgamation  ; and  now  it  is  £3  9s. 

8148.  Is  it  an  equal  1-ate  by  both  routes  for  sheep  ? — 

It  is  from  Ennis,  but  I think  you  can  book  them 
cheaper  from  Gort  than  from  Ennis. 

8149.  Chairman. — But  the-  rate  from  Gort  is  the 
same  both  ways?— I daresay,  sir. 

8150.  Of  course  i you,  like  most  traders,  consider 
that  the  rates  are  too  high? — Yes,  sir. 

8151.  And  no  one  disputes  that  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  they  were  lower? — It  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  traders. 

8152.  I mean  to  the  traders — Yes,  and  all  those 
Irish  industries  would  develop. 

8153.  You  don't  suggest  that  they  are  unreasonable 
so  far  as  the  railway  companies  are  concerned  ? — I 
do  consider  they  are  unreasonable.  I don’t  consider 
there  is  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  local 
rates  are  so  high  'as  in  this  country. 

8154.  It  would  be  interesting  if  you  could  give  us 
corresponding  local  rates  in  England  ? — Boots  can  be 
taken  from  Northampton  to  Glasgow,  a distance  of  300 
miles,  for  30s.  a ton  ; and  the  rate  from  Northampton 
to  Ennis,  which  is  'about  the  same  distance,  is  67s. 
a ton  for  boots.  From  Northampton  to  Ennis  is  by 
rail; 

8155.  Do  you  know  whether  those  rates  are  by  quan- 
tities?— I book  them  equal  quantities.  A couple  of 
years  ago  I had  some  large  contracts  for  potatoes,  and 
as  I wanted  to  get  a couple  of,  hundred  tons  of 
potatoes  from  Belfast  to  Ennis,  I kept  writing  to  the 
companies — the  Midland,  the  Great  'Southern  and 
Western,  and  the  Great  Northern,  and  I could  not_get 
any  rate  less  than  18s.  8 cl.  a ton  from  Belfast,  Bally- 
money,  Coleraine  and  all  those  towns  grouped  in  that 
district.  But  I found,  that- 1 could  send  the  stuff  from 
Belfast  to  Glasgow,  and  from  Glasgow  to  Limerick, 
and  from  Limerick  to  Ennis  cheaper. 

8156.  AH  by  sea?— Portion  of  it  by  sea.  From 
Belfast  to  Glasgow  and  from  Glasgow  to  Limerick 
would  be  by  sea  ; and  then  from  Limerick  to  Ennis 
would  be  by  rail.  This  was  for  200  tons  of  seed 
potatoes.  I had  large  contracts,  and  I lost  some  con- 
tracts in  the  County  Galway. 

8157.  You  didn’t  send  them  that  way  ?— I sent  some, 

•s.ir.  . 

8158.  You  tried  it  ?— 'Simply  because  I got  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  exorbitant  rates  that  they  asked  me. 

8159.  You  didn’t  send  it  a second  time?— Certainly  ; 
I.  considered  it  cheaper. 

8160.  What  time  did  it  take— a month?— Not  at 
all.  Meet  the  boat  sailing  from  Glasgow  to  Limerick 
•on  Monday,  and  you  have  them,  the  following  Wed 
nesday.  You  go  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  in  three  or 
four  hours. 

8161:  Then  there  is  the  transhippping  at  the  port? — 
They  do  it  very  cheaply  at  those  places  ; I got  potatoes 
lifted  and  repacked  again  for  sixpence  a ton. 

8162.  Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  county  with  which 
you  are  closely  interested  ; and  about  those  Clare  rail- 
ways, I don’t  propose  to  take  any  evidence  from  you 
af  length  on  that.  But  we  have  had  several  witnesses 
from  Clare,  and  I think  we  have  had  all  the  infor- 
mation that  we  want  with  reference  to  the  railways. 
Biit  just  one  or  two  general  questions.  Do  you  think 
the  train  service  fairly  develops  .the  trade  of  your 
•district? — I consider  the  train  services  of  the  South 
and  West  Clare  lines  very  fair. 

8163.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  we  have 
had  that  periodically  there  are  complaints  as  to  the 
want  of  -railway  trucks  ? — That -would  extend  to  some 
of  the  large  fairs — Ennistymon,  Miltown  Malbay,  and 
Kilrush.  ’ There  is  no  railway  company  that  would 


not  from  time  to  time 'be  deficient  of  rolling  stock  Jan.i,  19071 
for  those  large  fairs.  There  is  one  of  the  largest  — - 

fairs  in  Ireland  at  Ennistymon.  Mr.  P.  E.  •• 

8164.  That  is  a very  -fair  answer-^-in  pressure  of  Moloney, 
traffic  ? — Just  the  same  as  with  every  railway  com-  representing 
pany.  I notice  lately  they  have  built  rolling  stock  ~‘*re  J 
and  new  wagons  in  order  to  meet  that  emergency.  Council.  • : 

8165.  For  the  general  business  of  the  district  the 

railway  is  fairly  worked  ; in  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict?— Well,  it  is,  considering  the  rough  country  • 

that  it  has  to  pass  through. 

8166.  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  the  general 

question  about  Irish  railways  generally  in  the  country  > 

— have  you  formed  an  opinion  ? — Yes,  I have  formed 
an  opinion.  I think  all  the  Irish  railways  should 
be  under  one  management.  If  all  the  railways  were 
under  one  management,  many  economies  could  be 
effected.  Instead  of  numerous  boards  of  directors, 
with  separate  staffs  of  secretaries,  one  small  board1 
of  experts  could  do  all  the  work,  with  one  staff  of 
secretaries,  and  there  would  be  great  economy  effected 
in  that  way.  Now,  where  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
railways  in  Ireland,  the  chairman  and  secretaries  and 
directors,  and  all  that  bip-  staff  have  to  be  paid. 

There  would  be  great  economy  in  that  way,  and  the 
money  could  go  to. the  reduction  of  the  rates  ; £100,000 
could  be  saved  yearly,  and  that  could  go  in  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  Ireland. 

8167.  Supposing  it  was  appropriated  to  some  other  State  purchase 
purpose  ? — It  might  be  useful  for  that  purpose.  Also,  of  railways 
some  of  the  wasteful  competition  between  opposition  and  control  by- 
companies  could  be  done  away  with..  Because  of  the  ce?u  ' ifclrlS 
companies  sometimes  opposing  each  other  there  is  a 

lot  of  money  spent  in  reducing  rates.  And  the  stock  1 1 
of  carriages  and  wagons  could  be  called  upon  for  any 
place  in  Ireland  where  there  would  be  a large  tem- 
porary demand,  and  that  would  be  a great  saving  also. 

There  could  be  a good  deal  of  economy  used  by  having 
all  the  railways  under  one  management ; and  that 
management,  I would  suggest,  should  be  under1  Irish 
control,  such  as  the  County  Councils  General  Council, 
or  some  other  representative  body  representative  of  the 
people  who  pay  the  taxes. 

8168.  You  mean  the  railways  should  be  purchased 
by  the  State,  and  then  placed  under  Irish  control  ? — 

Under  Irish  control.  That  is  my  view. 

8168a.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  to  the 
general  benefit  of  agriculture  and  trade  ? — I think  it 
would  be  to  the  general  benefit  of  Ireland  if  they  were 
handed  over  and  worked  the  same  as  in  other  countries, 
like  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  places.  It  would  be 
a great  benefit  to  the  producers,  and  to  the  farmers 
especially,  not  to  be  paying  these  great  exorbitant 
rates,  which  are  going  into  the  pockets  of  share- 
holders, like  those  of  the  Great  Northern,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  traders  of  the  country. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

8169.  Mr.  Moloney,  the  question  is  often  raised 
here,  whether  or  not  the  rate  can  be  called  exces- 
sive. You,  as  a trader,  come  to  give  evidence  here, 
would  you  consider  a rate  to  be  excessive  which 
either  drives  you  out  of  business  in  a certain 
market,  or  so  attenuates  your  profit  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  your  while  to  continue 
in  trade? — Yes,  sir. 

8170.  No  matter  how  that  rate  compares  with  other 
rates,  perhaps  not  just  under  the  same  conditions, 
if  it  exercises  either  of  these  effects  upon  you,  it  is  an 
excessive  rate  ? — Quite  so,  and  a ruinous  rate. 

8171.  What  consolation  is  it  to  Irish  traders  and 
farmers  to  be  told  that  the  rates  are  not  excessive, 
if  they  find  by  personal  experience  that  these  rates 
limit  or  destroy  their  business?  Now,  we  have  an 
instance  here  to-day.  You  have  been  twenty-five 
years  in  business,  and  you  formerly  sent  salted  butter 
to  Manchester,  where  there  was  a good  market  for  it. 
Now  the  Danes  send  salted  butter  to  Manchester,  and 
sell  it  there  by  the  help  of  their  State  railways ; and 
you  are  driven  out.  Is  that  the  fact? — Yes. 

8172.  Is  it  the  fact  that  by  the  operation  of  high 
railway  rates  here,  and  by  the  operation  of  low  rates 
from  Denmark,  the  Danish  producer  of  salted  butter 
has  driven  you  out  of  a British  market  upon  the 
Irish  side  of  England  ? — Yes. 

8173.  Although  the  Danish  producer  had  to  pay 
not  only  the  sea  passage  from  Copenhagen  to  any 
of  these  eastern  ports,  but  also  the  railway  carriage 
across  England? — That  is  so. 

8174.  That  seems  to  me  a most  striking  case ; it 
seems  to  me,  in  fact,  unanswerable  so  far  as  your 
particular  trade  is  concerned  ? — We  will  take  the  wool 
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trade  now,  sir.  I do  in  the  wool  trade.  The.  carriage 
of  wool  from  Ennis  to  Dublin  is  24s.  6 d.  a ton.  The 
carriage  .from  Ennis  to  Bradford  is  58s.  4<2.  That  is 
a very  high  rate,  considering,  of  course,  that  that  is 
the  market  for  wool.  And  the  carriage  of  wool  from 
Australia  to  London  is  only  78 s.  4d.  a ton. 

8175.  That  is  water? — Principally  water. 

8176.  The  other  case  was  more  striking? — Yes. 

8177.  Because  in  the  other  case  the  Danish  pro- 
ducer had  to  carry  his  butter  into  Manchester  I think 
by  rail,  rather  a longer  route  than  vou  had  I think  ? — 
Yes. 

Chairman. — No. 

8178.  Mr.  Sexton. — How  much? 

Chairman. — Ninety  miles. 

8178a.  Mr.  Sexton. — Can  you  give  me  any 

Other  instance,  Mr.  Moloney,  in  which  you 
were  excluded  from  a market  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  the  rates.  Briefly,  you  need  not  go  into 
detail;  any  other  case  in  which  you  were  excluded 
from  a market  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  rates 
favouring  your  competitor? — Take  manure  for  in- 
stance. I am  in  that  trade  also.  Manure  from 
Dublin  to  Ennis  is  11s.  lOd.  a ton.  It  is  the  ordinary 
rate.  Now,  last  year,  and  i,he  year  before,  some  special 
rate  was  given  from  Dublin  to  Chrre  Castle — 7s.  6 d. 
a ton  via  Limerick  and  Six-mile-Bridge,  and  that 
direction. 

8179.  It  has  to  go  through  Ennis? — No,  through 
Limerick ; but  Clare  Castle  is  nearer  to  Limerick  than 
Ennis — 2£  miles  nearer,  and  yet  the  rate  is  7s.  6 <L, 
but  we  have  to  pay  11s.  lOd.  to  Ennis. 

8180.  This  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  water  or  a 
competing  route  ? — There  is  water  to  Clare  Castle. 

8181.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  canal  the 
whole  way. 

(Witness). — To  my  mind  it  is  giving  a preference 
to  that  district  above  Ennis;  and  the  same  rate  to 
Ardsollus,  Ballvcar,  and  .Six-mile-Bridge  is  about  10s. 
a ton. 

8182.  Mr.  Sexton. — Well,  one  good  case  is  good 
enough  for  one  witness.  Your  salted  butter  case  to 
Manchester  is  a very  strong  one? — It  is,  sir. 

8183.  Can  you  tell  us,  with  regard  to  the  other 
heads  of  trade,  if  your  profit  has  been  kept  down  so  that 
the  tendency  is  to  discourage  trade? — It  is,  sir;  there 
is  no  Irish  trader  at  the  present  time  paying  the  high, 
excessive  rates  could  really  make-  a profit  on  Irish 
goods,  nor  could  any  local  industries  be  started  in  any 
paid;  of  Ireland  to  make  a profit ; because  there  are 
no  through  rates,  the  railway  companies  give  no  assist- 
ance or  help  to  any  manufacturer  starting  any  of 
these  industries. 

8184.  Of  course  if  a.  man  who  is  actually  in  trade 
. finds  it  hard  to  get  on,  it  follows  that  men  are  less 

likely  to  come  into  the  trade? — Yes;  and  very  likely 
he  abandons  the  trade  he  is  in. 

8185.  Do  you  consider  it  requisite  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish  trade,  for  the  expansion  of  trade  in  the 
hands  of  men  like  yourself,  or  the  introduction  of 
new  traders,  that  the  rates  should  be  made  more 
moderate  l— Yes,  for  the  people  in  the  trade  like  my- 
self, and  the  expansion  of  trade  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  extending  the  trade  and  placing  the 
farmers  of  the  country  in  a better  position  to  get  more 
for  their  produce  and  for  their  .stuff,  and  send  their 
stuff  into  the  best  markets  at  a lower  rate,  and  com- 
pete with  the  foreigners— the  Danes  of  Denmark  and 
those  sending  cattle  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  into  Liverpool  at  a.  cheaper  rate  than  what  we 
can  land  them  at  Liverpool. 

8186.  Is  any  explanation  given  of  the  fact  that 
cattle,  I think  you  said,  can  be  carried  from  Gort 
through  Ennis  into  Limerick  for  half  the  money  that 
it  costs  to  send  them  from  Ennis  to  Limerick,  'Ennis 
being  only  half  the  distance  of  Gort;  is  that  explain- 
able in  any  way? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

8187.  That  is  another  very  hard  case  apparenclv? 

It  is.  Another  hard  case  is  that  we  have  no  through 
rates  for  cattle.  Clare  is  one  of  the  best  cattle -rear  ini 
counties  in  all  Ireland,  and  we  have  no  through  rates 
into  the  very  districts  where  these  cattle  are  sold  to 
advantage,  such  as  York,  Bristol.  Leicester,  and  several 
other  places  in  the  North  of  England.  These  are  the 
best  .centres  for  selling  the  Clare  store  cattle,  and  we 
have  no  through  rates  to  these  places. 

8188.  North  of  England  ? — Yes. 

8189.  That  appears  to  be  very  much  due  to  the 


action  of  one  company? — I daresay.  That  hampers 
and  handicaps  the  people  of  the  County  Clare. 

8190.  Chairman. — From  Ennis? — Yes;  they  have  to 
book  locally  from  Ennis  to  Limerick,  and  then  re- 
bcok. 

8191.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  rates  from 
Limerick  and  not  from  Ennis? — Yes;  they  have 
through  rates  from  Limerick  and  not  from  Ennis. 

8192.  Have  you  applied  for  them? — They  have  ap- 
plied over  and  over  again  and  can't  get  them. 

8193.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  re-book  ? — Yes. 

8194.  Mr.  Acworth.-  — From  Limerick  to  Newcastle? — 
I didn’t  say  Newcastle.  From  Limerick  to  Leicester, 
York,  and  Bristol. 

8195.  No  through  rates? — I am  sure  there  is  to 
Leicester  and  Norwich. 

8196.  Mr.  Sexton. — Can  you  explain  why  you  are 
put  to  the  formality  of  re-booking  at  Limerick,  and  the 
expense  ? — I don’t  know  ; there  is  the  formality  ; it 
is  a very  expensive  route;  and  besides,  for  a man  buy- 
ing cattle  in  Ennis,  he  must  follow  his  cattle  to 
Limerick  and  see  that  they'  are  properly  treated, 
loaded  and  unloaded,  and  all  this  expense,  instead  of 
having  the  cattle  taken  right  through  and  sent  on. 

£197.  It  amounts  to  a sort  of  prohibition? — It  does. 

8198.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  driven 
them  to  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

8199.  From  Ennis  into  Limerick? — Yes.  I saw 

several  people  rather  do  it. 

8200.  You  thought  you  had  better  walk  them  than 
load  them  twice? — Yes. 

8201.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne , k.c. — There  is  a mis- 
take. They  are  not  transhipped  at  Limerick.  They 
go  right  through  in  the  same  truck? — All  right. 

8202  They  «o  through  at  the  same  time  ? — But  why 
not  give  us  the  same  rate,  the  same  through  rate 
to  Ennis  ; it  belongs  to  the  same  company,  from  Ennis 
to  Limerick,  as  to  take  them  from  Ennis  to  Limerick. 

8203.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  it  not  stranger  still  if  they 
go  through  in  the  same  track  why  you  should  have  to- 
re-book them  ? — It  is  the  most  extraordinary  portion 
of  it. 

8204.  That  caps  the  mystery  ? — I can  t understand 
these  railway  companies.  They  secure  the  big  rate— 
the  high  rate  from  Ennis.  That  is  the  object. 

8205.  Yes,  of  course.  If  Ennis  were  grouped  the 
rates  would  be  lower? — Yes.  We  would  save  about 
10s.  on  every  wagon  of  cattle  if  Ennis  was  grouped 
with  Limerick. 

8206.  Chairman. — And  you  say  that  was  promised? 
— The  guarantee.  I have  it  here  in  my  hand. 

8207.  Mr.  Sexton. — I want  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions about  the  guarantee.  It  was  put  in  evidence  by 
F ather  Glynn.  That  guarantee  originally  took  the  form 
of  a memorandum  of  an  interview  between  the 
G.  S.  & W.  solicitor,  Mr.  Fitt,  and  the  Clare  County 
Council,  the  results  of  which  interview  were  embodied 

-in  a memorandum  signed  for  the  company  by  Mr. 
Fitt,  their  solicitor,  and  for  the  Council  by  Mr. 
Scanlon,  your  late  chairman,  and  that  agreement  un- 
questionably was  confirmed  by  a letter  of  the  com- 
pany’s solicitor,  Mr.  Barrington,  and  afterwards  by 
resolution  of  the  three  Directors  having  charge  of  the 
Bill.  It  consists  of  queries  and  answers.  “1st. 
Whether  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
will  continue  Kilrush  and  Ennis  respectively  as  dis- 
tributing centres,  West  and  South  Clare  Railway  to- 
benefit  in  carriage  of  goods.  The  traffic  over  these 
lines  from  terminus  nor  to  be  interfered  with  in  any 
manner.”? — “Yes,”  Have  they  done  that?— They 
have  not.  I have  a resolution  I proposed. 

8208.  Yes.  “ That  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  do  agree  that  they  shall  not,  in  any  way 
whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere  with,  re- 
duce, divert,  obstruct,  or  hamper  traffic  as  now  carried 
over  the  South  and  West-  Clare  Railway  Company 
system  from  or  via  either  Kilrush  or  Ennis  ” ?— In- 
stead of  that  the  traffic  has  been  diverted  and  carried 
away  from  Ennis. 

8209.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  that  resolution, 
agreed  to  by  the  company,  has  or  has  not  been  ob- 
served ? — Tt  has  not  been. 

8210.  Further — “ The  traffic  over  these  lines  not 
to  be  interfered  with  in  any  manner.”  That  is 
what  you  adverted  to  there  on  the  resolution  just 
read  ? — Yes. 

8211.  That  has  not  been  done  1 — No. 

8212.  Then  I pass  over  two  paragraphs.  The  first 
relates  to  the  taking  over  of  the  lines — that  is  now 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ; and  the  second  to  a work- 
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ing  agreement  in  case  the  lines  were  not  taken  over. 
Ho.  5,  the  answer  was  : “ The  Great  Southern  Company 
wili  give  through  booking  from  cross-Channel  to  Ennis, 
and  will  group  Limerick  with  Ennis  ; will  give  through 
trains  from  Dublin,  Eosslare,  and  Cork  to  Ennis,  so 
that  no  one  need  change  on  the  journey.”  Has  that 
been  done? — No. 

8213.  Nest,  “ Will  group  Ennis  with  Limerick,’  and 
it  is  their  failure  to  carry  out  that  condition  that  you 
complain  of  to-day  ?— Yes ; that  was  what-  brought  me 
here  to-day.  I came  here  specially  myself. 

8214.  About  tourists : that  they  “will  give  special 
fares  and  trains  during  the  season,  and  will  put  the 
County  of  Clare  in  their  circular  tours  on  as  favourable 
terms  as  Kerry  and  other  tourist  districts,  and,  in 
addition,  will  give  direct  trains?” — Well,  they  have  put 
on  some.  They  have  given  some  facilities  regarding 
tourists,  but  to  what  extent  I really  do  not  know. 

8215.  Cattle.— They  “ will  give  very  special  facilities 
as  regards  sidings  and  otherwise  wherever  the  County 
Council  point  out  that  same  are  required,  and  are  at 
present  inefficient ; and  will  build  new  sidings  or  other- 
wise as  required  and  agreed  upon,  and  wherever  the 
rates  for  the  cattle  on  the  whole  amalgamated  system 
are  at  present  less  than  the  rates  from  Ennis,  will 
reduce  the  rates  from  Ennis  in  proportion  to  the  rates 
upon  the  amalgamated  system  for  the  same  quantity 
over  the  same  distance.”  Have  they  done  that? — I 
think  it  is  vice  versa.  They  have  increased  the  rates. 
Somebody  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  terminus  at  Ennis.  The  store  that  they  have — 
the  goods  store — is  not  at  all  adequate  for  the  traffic 
that  goes  on  there.  Besides,  it  is  at  a portion  of  the 
town  of  Ennis  which  is  very  hard  to  approach.  There 
is  a large  railway  bridge,  a very  steep,  high  bridge, 
and  you  have  to  go  over  that  with  all  your  traffic  ; 
whereas,  if  the  store  were  built  on  the  other  side  of 
the  terminus  you  would  avoid  the  bridge— the  western 
side ; instead  of  that  it  is  built  at  the  eastern  side. 
The  goods  store  is  a very  small  one,  not  nearly  adequate 
to  meet  with  the  traffic.  I have  seen  traffic  over  it  in 
heaps,  turned  about  and  tossed  about.  It  is  not  at 
all  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  goods  sent  into  that 
store. 

8216.  There  is  one  point  more,  the  question  of 
economy  and  uniform  management.  You  seem  rather 
to  think  that  economy  would  chiefly  arise  from  the 
concentration  of  superintending  staffs? — I believe  it 
would. 

8217.  You  know  the  main  heads  of  railway  expendi- 
ture— permanent  way,  locomotives,  and  the  repairing 
and  building  of  them,  the  repair  and  renewal  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  the  traffic  charges,  and  the 
general  or  miscellaneous  charges  ?— Yes. 

8218.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  items  of  the  railway 
reports? — I am,  fairly  well. 

8219.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  if  there  was  one 
competent  active  administration  there  would  be  a great 
economy,  not  merely  in  general  charges  but  under  all 
these  heads  of  railway  expenses  ? — I believe  there  would 
be  a great  saving. 

8220.  Contracts  for  supplies,  for  instance  ?— Cer- 
tainly. Of  course  you  would  have  one  contract  for  the 
whole,  instead  of  thirty-two  for  the  different  lines. 

8221.  Just  imagine  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  coal  for  the  one  contract  for  the  whole  of  Ireland 
instead  of  twenty-six? — Certainly  ; and,  in  addition, 
they  woidd  be  only  competing  against  each  other  to 
advance  the  price  of  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

8222.  There  are  a great  many  things  I would  like 
to  ask  you.  This  manure.  I gather  you  had,  and 
still  have,  the  11s.  10 d.  rate  at  Ennis  station  ? — 
Yes.  That  is  the  rate  we  have  been  paying. 

8223.  It  still  is  the  rate? — I believe  so.  I think 
there  is  a rate  for  last  year.  I think  that  the  manure 
companies  had  a combination,  and  I think  they  re- 
duced the  rate  something  ; but  it  is  the  rate  in  the 
books  of  the  company. 

8224.  When  did  you  see  the  book? — Within  the  last 
week. 

8225.  11s.  1(M.  ? — They  told  me. 

8226.  And  there  is  no  other?— I don’t  think  there  is. 

8227.  Did  you  see  it,  or  they  told  you  ? — I saw  it. 

8228.  They  showed  you? — Yes. 

8229.  They  opened  the  book,  and  showed  it  you  ?— 
Yes. 


8230.  To  Clare  Castle,  the  rate  is  7s.  6 d.  ?— That  is  jun_  8>  1907. 

only  within  the  last  couple  of  years.  — ~ 

8231.  And  according  to  the  time-table,  I think,  Mr.±Y*.. 

Clare  Castle  is  one  and  a half  miles  from  Ennis  Station? 

— Two  and  a half.  ,jje  Qare 

8232.  The  time-table  says  one  and  a half.  By  carting  Count 
your  manure  from  Clare  Castle  Station  you  could  save  Council. 

4s.  4d.  a ton.  You  have  got  to  go  to  the  station  to 

fetch  your  manure  in  any  case? — Yes,  to  Ennis.  Local  and 

8233.  If,  instead  of  going  to  Ennis,  you  went  to  cross-Channel 
Clare  Castle  vou  would  have  two  miles  further  cart-  rates 

age? — I would.  discussed. 

8234.  That  would  hardly  cost  more  than  Is.  a ton 
extra  ?— We  have  to  pay  2s.  3 d.  for  carting  the  stuff 
from  Clare  Castle. 

8235.  If  you  carted  it  from  Ennis  what  would  you 
pay  ? — The  cartage— I don’t  know. 

8236.  Call  it  Is.  ?— About  9 d, 

8237.  It  would  cost  you  Is.  6 d.  extra  to  get  it  from 
Clare  Castle? — Yes. 

8238.  You  would  save  4s.  4d.  on  the  rate?— You  have 

to  add  2s.  3d.  to  7s.  bd.  ; it  is  9s.  9 d.,  compared  with 
11s.  1(M.  . „ ^ 

8239.  You  have  9 d.  to  pay,  in  any  case? — Yes. 

8240.  It  is  18d.  more  for  carting— it  is  2s.  3d.  instead 
of  9 d.  ?— 2s.  3d.  the  Clare  stuff  ; Sd.  the  Ennis. 

8241.  The  rate  is  4s.  4d.  ?— Yes. 

8242.  You  would  save  2s.  lOd.  ? — Yes. 

8243.  Do  you  get  it  from  Clare  Castle? — No  ; I get  it 
in  bv  water  to  Clare  Castle. 

8244.  Cheaper  ?— Yes. 

8245.  So  that  the  high  rate  does  not  hurt  you  at  all  f 
—Perhaps  I might  get  foodstuffs— artificial  foodstuffs— 
into  Ennis. 

8246.  Is  that  included  in  the  7s.  bd.  rate?— I paid 
15s.  from  Dublin  to  Ennis. 

8247.  You  do  get  most  of  your  manure  by  water  at 

at  a cheaper  rate? — I get  it  by  both  ways.  , 

8248.  I need  not  ask  you  any  more.  It  doesn  t 

hurt  you  very  much  ? — If  it  doesn’t  hurt  me  it  does 
others.  , 

8249.  Do  you  send  eggs?— No.  I was  knocked: 
completely  out  of  the  market,  and  I gave  them  up. 

8250.  Was  it  at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  now  ?— I 
think  the  egg  rate  is  about  the  same.  The  foreigners- 
knocked  them  out ; they  can’t  compete  with  the- 
foreigners. 

8251.  And  vou  really  can’t  tell  us  when  you  did 
deal  in  them?— I think  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

8252.  Were  the  rates  the  same  then,  7s.  bd.  dif- 
ference between  owner’s  risk  and  company’s  risk  ? — I 
really  could  not  tell  you. 

8253.  Salt  butter.  Even  in  Manchester  will  they  eat  - 

salt  butter  rather  than  fresh  at  the  same  price? — Yes; 
lono-  ago  they  would  have  no  butter  fresh.  RoundT 
about  Oldham,  and  portions  of  Manchester  if  they  are 
offered  fresh  butter  they  will  have  the  skit  butter  in 
preference.  ‘ 

8254.  I would  leave  them  to  the  Danes  then?— A 
great  many  are  of  opinion,  sir,  that  the  salt  butter 
will  come  back  to  the  market  again.  It  is  a good 
butter,  a palatable  butter.  Creameries  are  ruining 
the  country  to  tho  detriment  of  the  Irish  farmers  who  . 
are  supporting  them  and  sending  in  their  milk  and 
butter,  perishing  their  calves,  starving  them.  They 
die  of  the  white  scour. 

8255.  You  buy  boots  ? — I don’t. 

8256.  Somebody  in  Ennis  does? — Yes. 

8257.  Very  likely  from  Northampton? — Yes. 

8258.  What  do  you  suppose  they  get  in  at  a time  f— 

Half  a ton  weight.  Perhaps  more — five  ton  for  all  I 
know.  That  is  the  rate  they  have. 

8259  I want  you  to  tell  me  the  quantity? — I don’t’ 
know  Half  a ton  weight. 

8260.  One  man  in  Ennis  would  get  half  a ton  ? — They- 
are— our  people  are  very  big.  Two  or  three  cases-. 

Four,  or  five,  or  six  cases  of  boots. 

8261.  You  know  Noithampton  makes  boots? — Yes. 

8262.  And  if  the  dealer  in  Enn’s  gets  half  a ton 
you  would  expect  Glasgow  would  take  bigger  lots  ? — 

They  perhaps  get  (hem  in  smaller  lots  too.  That 
would  not  follow. 

8263.  I want  yon  to  tell  me  about  these  Athenry  0l]„  , • , 

people.  Do  you"  agree  with  me  that  if  the  Great  preferential 
Southern  and  Western  Company  wants  to  carry  traffic  treatment  to 
from  Athenry  to  Dublin  it  has  got  to  charge  the  same  Athenry  to 
rate  as  the  Midland  ? — Yes.  Injury  of 

8264.  The  Athenry  people  can  send  either  way? — Ennis. 

Yes. 
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7.  8265.  Tiiey  can  send  straight  to  Dublin,  or  by  Ennis 

and  Limerick? — Yes. 

8266.  Do  you  agree  with  me  nobody  would; send.. by 
Limerick  Junction  if  he  . had  to  pay  more  for  it?—' 
They  may. 

8267.  Do  you  think  the  ordinary  trader  in  Athenry 
would  send  round  to  Ennis  and  Limerick  Junction  to 
Dublin  if  he  had  to  pay  a higher  rate  ? — If  I get  the 
same  rate  from  Athenry  via  Mullingar  would  be  the 

• shorter  route.  I would  send  by  that  route. 

8268.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  Athenry  would 
send  by  the  longer  route  if  they  had  to  pay  more  for 
it?— They  may.  I don’t  know.  They  might  not 
hand  over  their  stuff  to  the  .Midland  Company,  they 
may  hand  it  to  the  Great  Southern. 

8269.  What  do  you  think  ? — I think  they  would  send 
by  the  cheapest  route.. 

8270.  Supposing  the  longer  route  were  the  dearer, 
do  you  think  many  people  would  send  by  it  ? — Except 
some  fools. 

8271.  Weil,  there  are  not  many  fools  in  Ireland. 
The  Great  Southern  people,  I suppose,  get  a benefit  by 
carrying  from  Athenry  ? — Of  course  they  derive  a bene- 
fit; it  is  a competitive  rate  of  the  Great  Southern. 
They  want  to  reduce  the  rate  for  every  step  they  ap- 
proach in  the  Midland  Company.  They  reduce  the 
rate  in  order  to  bring  it  back  over  their  own  system. 
It  is  quite  evident  of  course. 

8271a.  You  agree  with  me  that  in  order  to  get 
people  to  send  by  their  route  they  have  got  to  charge 
the  same  rate  as  the  Midland.  Does  it  do  you  any 
harm  at  Ennis,  that  people  can  pay  the  same  rate  over 
the  Great  Southern  as  over  the  Midland  at  Athenry  ? — 
Of  course  it  does;  it  will  divert  the  traffic  on  from 
■our  place  towards  Athenry. 

8272.  Both  companies  charge,  the.  same  rate  from 
Athenry.  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

8273.  Does  it  do  you  any  harm  if  they  carrv  it  past 
your  door  at  20s.  ?— It  does.  A man  says  to  me  I 
go  to  Athenry  and  sell  my  cattle  there.  I go  back  then 
to  Athenry,  send  same  on  by  such  a route,  send  them 
oil  to  Dublin.  That  traffic  will  be  taken  away  from 
Ennis  and  sent  to  another  district. 

8274.  Supposing  the  Great  Southern  didn’t  take  it 
it  would  still  go  by  Athenry,  by  the  Midland? — Per- 
haps it  would. 

8275.  Suppose  it  does;  what  harm,  if  the 

Midland  carry  it  from  Athenry  for  20s.  does  it 
do  you,,  that  the  Great  Southern  gets  part 
of  the  traffic  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  do 

me  any  more  harm,  but  that  doesn’t  follow  at 

all,  for  it  should  not  do  me  harm.  It  does  somebody 
harm.  There  is,  perhaps,  all  the  cattle  dealers  who 
are  loading  all  the  cattle  in  Athenry.  I know  people 
who  went  to  load  cattle.  They  told  me  distinctly,  over 
and  over  again,  that  they  won’t  be  accommodated  at 
Athenry,  or  any  place  in  that  direction,  ap- 

proaching the  Midland  system  with  wagons.  They 
will  be  left  standing  there  by  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  unless  they  send  them  by  the  Great 
Southern,  unless  they  hand  them  over  to”  the  Great 
Southern  Railway,  and  send  them  by  Gort  and 

Limerick.  I say  it  is  shameful  to  allow  on  the  part 
of  any  railway  company. 

8276.  I don’t  understand  you? — You  do  very  well, 
but  you  don't  want  to  understand  me. 

8277.  Will  you  explain? — My  explanation  is:  the 
Great  Southern  Company,  if  there  is  a fair  held  in 
Athenry  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Midland.  They 
won’t  afford  the  same  facilities  to  the  Midland  Com- 
pany that  they  will  to  their  own  company.  If  a man 
wants  there  to  send  cattle  via  Mullingar  and  Athlone 
to  Dublin  he  won’t  be  listened  to  nor  his  cattle  taken 
up.  Whereas  they  will  take  the  cattle  if  you  want  to 
send  them  by  the  other  route,  and  a man  would  send 
them  by  any  route  sooner  than  leave  them  standing 
there. 

8278.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.— It  is  a Midland 
Great  Western  station  at  Athenry  ? — That  may  be. 

8279.  And  a Midland  staff  ? 

8280.  Mr.  Acu-orth-. — I understand,  you  mean  the 
stations  near  Athenry? — Athenry  I told  you. 

. 8281.  It  is  not  Athenry  station  you  are  speaking 

’ of.  Don’t  you  mean  the  stations  near  Athenry? 

■ Gort  and  Ardrahan  and  Craughwell. 

8282.  They  say  we  are  not  going  to  be  in  a hurry 
• ti  find  trucks.  You  are  going  to  take  them  off  our 
line  to  the.  Midland  Company,  within  ten  miles  ? — 
Yes. 


8283.  I would  not  be  much  surprised  if  they  said 
that? -Well. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pieeie. 

8284.  You  have  stated  that  the  County  Clare  is  one 
of  the  best,  you  used  the  word  “best,”  counties  in 
Ireland  1 for  • rearing  cattle?— It  is  the  best  cattle- 
rearing  ■ county  in  Ireland. 

8285.  Am  I right  in  assuming  from  that  that  if  the 
races  for  cattle  that  you  have  put  forward  to-day  were 
halved  you  would  be  able  to  produce  in  that  county  a 
very  much  larger  number  than  you  now  send  to  the 
market'  in  England'  or  Scotland,  or  elsewhere? — I 
might  not  be  able  to  produce  a larger  number,  but  I 
could  send  them  there  at  a much  cheaper  rate;  and 
that  would  be  some  benefit  to  the  farmer  that  raises 
them.  He  would  derive  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper 
rate. 

8286.  In  what  way  then  are  the  railway  rates  inter- 
fering with  the  number  you  can  produce  in  the 
county  ? — I daresay  the  rates  would  prohibit  the  far- 
mers in  the  l-earing  of  cattle.  If  a farmer  sees  that 
rearing  cattle  doesn’t  pay  him  he  will  not  follow  that 
branch  of  business. 

8287.  You  do  not  go  so  far  in  your  evidence  as  to 
say  that  the  rates  are  so  exorbitant  that  they  are 
preventing  the  farmers  from  increasing  the 
number? — Certainly  it  would,  because  if  the.  far- 
mers see  that  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  not  productive 
to  him,  he  would  abandon  that  and  turn  to  something 
else.  I ‘was  in  it,  and  I would  say  that  if  they  are  not 
paying  me  I would  turn  my  hand  to  something  else 
sooner  than  be  losing  money. 

8288.  I take  it  from  your  evidence  that  you  want, 
for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  farmers,  the 
rates  brought  down  to  a more  moderate  level,  but 
that  you  don’t  urge  on  the  Commission  that  by  re- 
ducing these  rates  a greater  number  of  cattle  would 
be  sent  out  of  the  country? — I certainly  say  rather  if 
tire  rates  are  lowered  it  will  help  the  people  to  rear 
the  cattle. 

8289.  Will  you  get  them  to  produce  more — will  the 
ground? — If  the  farmer  sees  he  will  be  improved,  if 
the  rates  are  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
farmer  must  be  benefited  by  it,  and  that  it-  pays  him 
to  raise  cattle,  he  certainly  will  , raise  and  breed  more 
cattle  than  he  has  been  doing. 

8290.  Mr.  Sexton.— If  the  cheap  rates  let  you  into 
more  markets,  there  will  be  a greater  demand  for  your 
cattle/  and  the  demand  will  create  the  supply  ? — And 
you  will  get  more  for  your  cattle. 

8291.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  mean  that  you  could  pro- 
duce more  in  the  County  Clare  if  you  had  moderate 
rates.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  ground  to-day? 
— Potatos,  turnips,  green  crops . and  the  greater  por- 
tion rearing  young  cattle. 

8292.  Are  you  shipping  these?— They  are  shipped 
in  very  large  quantities  every  fair — the  first  of  every 
month  now ; we  have  the  largest  fairs  in  all  Ireland 
held  for  the  next  three  months. 

8293.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  when  you  object 
to  paying  17s.  2d.  per  wagon  for  cattle  from  Ennis 
to  Limerick,  whereas  from  Gort,  which  is  a farther 
distance  to  Limerick,  you  only  pay  9s.  Id.,  you  don’t 
object  to  the  same  price  as  Gort.  You  only  want  your 
rate  brought  down  so  that  the  farmer  at  Gort  doesn’t 
get  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  at  Ennis  ? — It  is  an 
injustice  to  one  party  and  to  other  people. 

8294.  You  want  each  farmer  in  the  district  to  pay 
the  same? — rI  think  there  should  be  uniformity  of 
nates  ; there  should  be  no  rising  rates  as  this ; one 
district  one  rate,  and  other  districts  other  rates. 

8295.  Uniformity? — Yes. 


8296.  Do  you  mean  the  same  rate  all  over  the 

county  to  the  market  town— you  want  every  farmer 
to  pay  the  same  rate— one  man  who  lives  five 

miles  from  the  place  5s.,  and  one  who  lives 

fatty  miles  5s,,  so  that  every  farmer  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  same  amount 

of  money?— That  the  rate  for  a certain  dis- 

trict  such  as  Ennis,  and  the  rate  for  also  places  like 
Athenry  should  be  according  to  the  mileage.  That 
there  should  be  a uniformity  according  to  the  mileage. 

8297.  You  want  the  people  living  close  to  Limerick' 
to  pay  the  small  amount  ? — Yes. 

8298  Would  not  they  have  the  advantage  of  the 
poor  farmer  who.  lives  at  a greater  distance  ?— The 
peop'e  of  Six-mile-Bridge  might  get  as  good  a fair  as 
that  if  they  had  the  same  rates. 

8299.  How  could  they  get  the  same  rate?— They 
buy  stuff  m Ennis  as  well  as  Limerick. 

8300.  You  want  a mileage  rate  ?— Yee 
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8301.  To  Dublin— wherever1  you  live — a'  mileage  rate 
i for  the  whole  system  for: your'  particular  county  should 

be  the  same? — I don’t  believe  in  giving  one  district 
such  a low  rate' and  another  a high. 

8302.  Why  don’t  you  people  at  Limerick  or  Ennis 
send  up  your  cattle  and  butter  to  Cork — isn’t  it  the 

.shorter  distance? — The  rate  to  Cork  is  just  as  high 
from  Ennis.  -* 

8303.  It  isn’t  half  the  distance? — Whatever  the  dis- 
. tance,  it  has  very  high  rates.  Limerick  to  Cork  is 
three  hours’  distance.  Hardware,  Cork  • to  Ennis  23s. 
lOd.  a ton,  sweeping  brushes  arid  so  on.  It  is  a very 
exorbitant  rate. 

8304.  What  is  it  from  Dublin? — Dublin-  to  Ennis 
32s.  lOd. 

8305  There  you  are,  you  would  save  10s.  by  getting 
it  through  Cork.  Here  is  a great  business  man  of 
Ennis — why  do  you  go  and  give  a trader  in  Dublin 
10s.  more? — I may,  perhaps,  have  the  stuff  10s.  a ton 
cheaper  from  the  Cork  than  the  Dublin  man,  because 
the  Cork  man  may  be  able  to  give  you  the . stuff 
cheaper  than  the  Dublin  man. 

8306.  You  have  taken  the  greatest  distance— froin 
Ennis  to  Limerick  is  much  shorter.  Why  don’t  you  buy 
your  goods  in  ' from  Cork  and  Waterford,  the 
very  much  shorter  route?— The  merchant  who  lives 
in  -Cork  can  afford  to  sell  this  hardware  10s.  a ton 
cheaper  than  the  Dublin  man,  because  he  has  other 
facilities,  more  facilities  than  the  Dublin  man.  I 
buy  sugar  cheaper  in'  Cork  than  Dublin.  You  can 
buy  other  tilings  cheaper  in  Cork  than  in  Dublin. 

8307.  Why  are  you  bringing  before  us  to-day 
rates  from  Dublin,  when  you  can  yourself  save 
10s.  or  15s.  a ton  in  getting  it  from'  Cork?— I find 
the  article  hardware — if  I measure  the  price  between 
Cork  and  Dublin — I find  I can  buy  the  article  10s.  a 
a ton  ; • it  will  save  ine  10s;  in  the 'rate  ; I can  buy  it 
in  the  Cork  house. 

8308.  Then  I expect  you  buy  in  Cork  ?— Quite  so. 

8309.  Then  there  is  not  quite  so  much  objection  to 
these  expensive  rates  as  you  say  ? — Sugar — why  can’t 
I buy  from  a Dublin  as  from  a Cork  house  ? 

8310.  You  can?— I can’t.  Why? 

8311.  Tell  us  the  reason  ? — Because  the  rate  from 
Dublin  to  Ennis  is  more. 

8312.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  price,  including  freight?—- 


8313.  Lord  Pirric. — It  kills  Dublin  ? — I can  ship 
sugar  from  Liverpool  cheaper  than  I can  from  Dublin. 

8314.  Mr.  Sexton. — As  between  two  cities  like  Dub- 
lin and  Cork,  it  would  depend  upon  the  point  at  which 
the  customer  is  found  ?— The  Cork  merchant  may  be 
able  to  buy  the  stuff  10s.  a ton  cheaper  than . the 
Dublin  merchant,  -and  I often  buy  my  stuff  cheaper 
than  people  in  the  same  place. 

8315.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  rather  led  me  to -believe 

that  all  your  goods  for  Ennis  and  Limerick  must  come 
through  Dublin,  otherwise  you  could  not  get  them, 
You  spoke  of  the  cattle  according  to  the  rates. 
Take  the  cattle  rate  to  Liverpool — from  Ennis 
to  Liverpool,  five  guineas  per  wagon.  If  your 
calculation  is  -right,  it  is  roughly  9s.  6 d.  per 
head.  You  are  getting  a great  advantage 

over  all  the  Canadian  or  Boston  or  American  cattle 
shippers.  Their  rate  is  35s.  a head.  Therefore,  your 
farmers  in  -Clare  have  nothing  to  complain  of  save  the 
cattle  leaving  Ennis,  leaving  County  Clare.  When 
they  land  in  Liverpool  you  have  paid  a rate  of  9s.  6 d. 
According  to  your  figures  per  head,  the  Canadian 
cattle  would  cost  35s.  Is  that  -right? — I could  drive 

catt^e  over  to  Athenry  from  Ennis,  load  them  in 
Athenry,  and  have  them  15s.  a wagon  cheaper. 

8316.  So  much  the  better  for  you.  I rather  thought 
from  the  way  you  were  giving  your  evidence  that  vou 
were  being  very  hardly  used,  because  the’ Canadian 

American  cattle  were  getting  into  Liverpool 
q,  aPer-  ,Y°u  admit  you  are  getting  them  in  at 
s.  oa.  Take  sheep.  Have  you  ever  brought  before  the 
railway  companies  or  your  own  County  Council  that 
e companies  are  doing  a very  great  hardship  to  you  ; 
kT’  as  reSan!s  sheep,  they  are  actuallv  charging  you 
aoout  the  same  figure  per  head  as  the'  sheep  are  de- 
livered for  in  Liverpool  from  Canada,  or  Boston  and 
j 0rk  ’ ■ whereas  f°r  cattle  you  are  only  paying 
• on.  against  35s.  or  40s.  ? In  the  case  of  sheep, 
according  to  your  own  figure,  3s.  9 d.  to  4s.  a head, 
™ich  is  exactly  the  rate  from  Canada  and  America, 
fiave  you  ever  urged  the  railway  companies, 
give  you  the  same  terms  for  sheep  to  enable 
to  compete  with  Canada.  I have.  The 
reat  Southern  gave  us  a guarantee  to  group 


' Ennis'- with  Limerick;  ' That  would  .'  piit  us  in 
that  position.  The  Canadians  -have  prairie  land,  they 
have  to  pay  no  rent  for  ; practically  no  rent  for.  We 
■ have  to  pay' heavy  rents,  rates,  and  taxes  here  in 
Ireland  ; and  there  is  no  comparison  at  all  between 
the  two. 

8317.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  land  value  ?— We 
must.  If  a man  there  has  land  free— practically  for 
nothing— why  can’t  that  man  compete  if,  they  cost 
10s.  or  £1  more  with  the  man  who  has  to  bear  heavy 
rent,  taxes,  and  heavy  railway  charges? 

8318.  I ask  you  have  you  tried  through  the  County 
Council  or  otherwise  to  impress  upon  the  railway 
companies  that  they  are  charging  an  unfair  rate  for 
sheep  compared  with  cattle?  They  are  produced  from 
the  land,  they  are  what  farmers  deal  in;  and  the 
class  of  traffic  that  you  can  show  'that  •-  you 
pay.  too  much  on? — We  have  repeatedly  done' that. 
We  -have  made  applications  to  -these  people  for  rates, 
but  they  have  not  given  us  any  direct  answer.  --We 
have  asked  them  to  give  us  low  rates,  to  group  Ennis 
with  regard  to  rates.  They  have  not -done -so.  The 
only  thing  you  can  say  is  that  sheep  from  Ennis  is 
taken  on  at  low  rates. 

8319.  I tried  to  show  you  that  you  are  paying  too 
much  for  your  sheep  and  a very,  fair  'price  for . your 
cattle  ? — A truck  of  sheep  from.  Ennis  to  Liverpool  is 
the  same  as  the  cattle. 

8320.  I take  it  from  your  evidence  that  you  are  very 
strongly  against  creameries  as  a . means'  of  making 
butter  and  providing  an  industry  in  the  county  ?— Yes. 

8321.  That  is  a subject  you  seem  to  know  about. 
Was  I right  in  assuming  that  you  object  to  the  cream- 
eries because  che  young  calves  do  not  get  the.  proper 
milk,  that  the  elements  that  should  go  into  their 
constitution  are  put  into  the.  butter? — The  people- 
who  have  been  making  the  butter  are  sent  out  of  the 
country.  Girls  who  were  dairymaids,  and  making  salt- 
butter,  have  been  emigrated,  and  sent,  out  of  the 
country;  and  now  there  are  practically  no  people, 
except  a few  people,  who  know  how  to  make  butter, 
since  the  creameries  stepped  in.  It  is  discontinued  at 
Limerick — all  the  people  have  sent  into  the  cream- 
eries. 

8322.  For  the  benefit  of  Ireland  as  a1  whole,  you 
prefer  the  old-fashioned  salt  butter,  made  by  the 
churns  and  girls  in  the  farmhouses  ? — There  could  be 
cream  separators  used,  which  should  do  just  as  good 
as  the  creamery  separators.  The  butter  would  come 
out  just  as  good,  and  give  much  employment,  perhaps, . 
to  the  girls  who  have  been  emigrated,  and  sent  out 
of  the  country. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. 


8323.  You  seem  to  be  a perfectly  fair  man.  Do 

you  know  the  Ennis  Station  ? — Yes.  . 

8324.  What  do  you  say  of  it?— Since  the  amalga- 
mation the  Great  Southern  made  some  sort  of  a siding. 
When  they  went  to  make  it  at  all  they  ought  to  make 
a proper  one.  It  is  dangerous  for  cattle,  and  people, 
too.  There  is  no  safeguard. 

8325.  The  passenger  station?— Ho;  the  station  for 
loading  the  cattle. 

8326.  I was  asking  you  about  the  passenger  station. 
Is  it  as  good  as  other  stations  along  the  line?— I would: 
not  say  so.  It  is  not  kept  in  the  same  way  at  all. 

8327.  The  building  is  substantial?—!  would  not  say 
so— -that  they  are  very  substantial.  I have  seen  slates 
taken  off  some  of  it. 

8328.  Were  you  in  favour  of  the  East  Clare  Bailway— 
the  last  witness  opposed? — I gave  evidence  in  favour 
of  it. 


8329.  You  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
develop  the  country  ? — I thought  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  open  up  that  part  of  the  country  away  from 
the  rest  of  Clare. 

8330.  Have  the  West  Clare  Company  established 
shops  at  Ennis  ? — They  have,  recently. 

8331.  Has  that  been  an  advantage  to  Ennis  ’—There 
are  not  so  many  people  employed  there. 

8332.  Some  advantage? — Some.  There  are  some 
people  there. 

8332.  The  rates  for  cattle — the  rates  you  have  been 
complaining  of  are  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  ? 
— Yes. 


8333.  The  people  from  Gort  can  send  either  by 
Athenry  and  the  Midland  or  by  the  Great  Southern, 
and  you  know  that  the  rates  are  the  same  in  both 
directions  by  both  routes? — Yes. 
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8334.  You  at  Ennis  if  you  want  to  send  by  Athenry 
can  send  at  a lower  rate  than  the  people  at  Gort? — 
Yes. 

8335.  Therefore  the  people  of  Gort  have  a right  to 
complain  of  your  rates  when  you  are  sending  by  the 
Midland  Great  Western? — I suppose  so. 

8336.  Bacon  in  boxes — you  compare  rates  Dublin 
to  Ennis,  Liverpool  to  Ennis,  and  New  York  to  Ennis? 
Yes. 

8337.  Dublin  to  Ennis,  of  course,  is  rail  the  whole 
way  ? — Yes. 

8338.  Is  it  the  fact  then  Liverpool  to  Ennis  has  a 
direct  steamboat  which  comes  into  Clare  Castle  ? — No. 
You  must  be  misled. 

8339.  Is  it  a fact  that  there  is  direct  sea  communi- 
cation between  Limerick  and  Liverpool,  and  Liverpool 
and  Clare  Castle? — I get  the  bacon  at  Dublin,  every 
pound  of  it,  it  bears  26s.  a ton. 

8340.  You  are  not  trying  to  follow  me.  You  can 
use  three  routes.  24s.  4 d.  Dublin  to  Ennis  by  rail? — 
Yes. 

8341.  You  also  can  use  Liverpool  to  Ennis? — Via 
Dublin,. 20s.  6 d. 

8342.  Is  there  not  a competitive  route  by  water  to 
Clare  Castle? — No.  No  bacon  comes  to  Clare  Castle. 

8343.  Isn’t  it  a fact  that  there  is  a steamboat? — 
There  is  no  steamer  coming  to  Clare  Castle. 

3344.  Is  there  one  to  Limerick? — Yes. 

8345.  Therefore  there  is  water  competition  in  one 
case  and  none  in  the  other  ? — There  is  no  steamer  to 
Clare  Castle.  Some  coal  boats  come  in  there,  but  they 
don’t  bring  butter. 

8346-  Butter — Ennis  to  Manchester,  42s.  6 d.,  to 
London  39s.  2 d.  Are  there  direct  London  boats  from 
Waterford  and  Cork? — They  have  boats  from  Water- 
ford and  Cork. 

8347.  And  also  from  Waterford  to  Bristol? — Yes. 

8348.  Well,  there  are  no  boats  running  from  any  of 
these  ports  to  Manchester? — Are  there  no  boats  to 
Holyhead  ? 

8349. 1 know  that.  You  complain  of  Manchester  com- 
petition— to  Denmark,  that  rate  you  give  is  42s.  6 cl. 
for  butter.  Do  you  know  what  the  butter  rate  from 
Aarhuus  to  Manchester  is — 49s.  3d.  Why  can’t  you 
compete? — We  can’t  compete  because  the  people  there 
can  produce  it  very  much  cheaper  than  here.  The 
farmer  here  pays 

8350.  Too  much  for  it? — Yes. 

8351.  They  can  do  it  cheaper  in  Denmark,  and  it  is 
not  the  rate? — Oh,  the  rates.  When  you  have  high 
rates  it  is  very  hard  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
petition which  is  every  day  coming  to  our  doors  and 
striking  us  out  of  the  market. 


8352.  You  said  we  had  promised  to  reduce  the  rates. 
Don’t  you  give  an  illustration  here  of  reduction  your- 
self—sheep,  Ennis  to  Dublin,  £3  9s.,  before  £3  14s.  ? — 
I think  it  was  that  before. 

8353.  Are  there  any  shoemakers  in  Ennis? — Very 
few,  I think. 

8354.  Don’t  you  see  that  it  has  been  said  here  that 
if  you  give  cheap  rates  for  manufactured  articles  from 
Northampton  into  a place  like  Ennis  you  will  put 


an  end  to  the  local  trade.  Did  you  hear  that  said?— 
T.  don’t  think  the  railway  companies  are  looking  upon 
it  in  that  way. 

8355.  Do  you  see  you  are  bearing  a rate  of  30s. 
Glasgow  has  67s.;  a high  rate  which  keeps  out  the 
boots  from  Northampton  and  encourages  local  in- 
dustry?— All  the  English  rates  are  much  higher  than 
the  Irish  rates. 

8356.  The  higher  rates  the  less  likely  boots  are  to 
come  in  ? — I would  not  give  in  because  some  boots 
must  come  in. 

8357.  Why  can’t  they  be  made  then? — Because  the 
people  have  not  the  capital ; they  can’t  compete  with 
the  foreigners. 

8358.  Tt  hasn't  to  do  with  rates  at  all? — It  is  the 
capital. 

8359.  Do  you  know  that  in  Northampton  the  boots  are 
manufactured  enormously  by  machinery? — And  we 
have  no  machinery  in  Clare. 

8360.  Tell  me  this,  you  have  been  in  business  twentv- 
five  years?— Yes. 

8361.  I don’t  want  to  go  into  your  income  tar 
returns.  I hope  you  are  prosperous  ? — I might  be 
better  off  than  I am. 

8362.  *jo  might  we  all.  This  system  has  not  killed 
you  ? — I may  thank  myself  for  that. 

You  are  not  dead  yet. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I don’t  understand  the  cattle  rate — 
the  instance  you  gave.  You  mentioned  Athenry  and 
Limerick.  I take  it  they  were  not  rates  to,  but 
through  them. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — Through  them  to  Dub- 
lin. In  fact  to  Liverpool  really. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Well,  Mr.  Browne,  you  have  given 
no  explanation  of  the  9.s.  2d.  Gort  through  Ennis  to 
Limerick  versus  17s.  4 d.  from  Ennis  to  Limerick. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I will  answer  you.  It 
it  true  that  it  is  re-booked  locally,  but  the  sum  of 
the  local  rates  must  not  be  above  the  rate  in  the 
other  direction.  That  is  altogether  the  9s.  Id.  taken 
with  the  17s.  4d. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Because  it  is  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — It  is  booked  locally 
from  Ennis  to  Limerick  at  9s.  Id.,  but  it  is  going  on 
to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  statement  is  that  it  is  booked 
from  Ennis  at  17s.  4d. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — 17s.  4d.  ? — Well,  the 
direct  through  carriage  is  9s.  Id. 

Mr.  Sexton. — -A  much  longer  distance. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I think  it  is  because 
the  sum  of  the  locals  must  be  the  same  on  both 
routes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  locals.  I 
don’t,  in  the  least,  understand. 

Chairman. — It  is  Gort  to  Limerick,  and  Ennis  to 
Limerick. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Double  the  distance,  half  the  price. 

Mr.  Acworth. — There  must  be  cattle  sold  locally  in 
Limerick. 

Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c. — I will  ask  Mr.  Nealeto 
take  a note  of  it  and  to  give  the  answer. 
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Mr.  Daniel  O’Loughlin 

8363.  You  are  a member  of  the  Clare  County  Coun- 
oil?—I am. 

8364.  And  you  ai'e  one  of  the  deputation  appointed 
to  come  here? — Yes. 

8365.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Moloney? — I have. 

8366.  Do  you  agree  with  it?— I do,  but  there  is  one 
portion  of  his  evidence  he  did  not  fully  deal  with, 
that  is  the  facilities  that  should  lie  given  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  for  through  booking 
from  Ennis;  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
have  the  right  of  running  powers  into  Ennis,  and  they 
obtain  no  facilities  there  at  all  for  loading  or  un- 
loading, nor  are  they  provided  with  pens  for  loading 
their  cattle.  This  destroys  competition,  because 
people  have  to  keep  their  stock  there  all  day  standing. 

8367.  Mr.  Sexton.— Is  it  the  Great  Southern  and 
'Western  Railway  that  fail? — Yes. 

8368.  Why  don’t  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way take  their  own  part  and  get  it  done? — I don’t 
know ; I saw  them  loading  horses  and  cattle  the  other 
day  and  they  had  no  facilities. 

It  seems  strange  the  Midland  should  leave  the 
traders  to  complain.  They  have  running  powers 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 

8369  Chairman. — You  say  there  is  no  light  at  the 
station? — Yes.  There  are  five  or  six  lamps,  but  they 
were  all  in  darkness;  there  is  a light  provided  by  the 
Clare  County  Council  at  the  station,  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

8370.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  tourist 
arrangements? — I have;  I am  greatly  interested  in 
the  tourist  traffic  to  West  Clare  and  North  Clare;  I 
consider  the  railway  companies  afford  no  facilities 
sufficiently  early  to  develop  that  traffic. 

8371.  When  do  the  tourist  tickets  begin  to  be  issued  ? 
— 1st  of  July,  which  I consider  is  very  late ; I want 
them  to  begin  the  middle  of  May,  or,  at  latest,  1st  of 
June. 

8372.  Did  you  hear  Lord  Pirrie  put  a question  to 
the  lady  here,  suggesting  it  should  be  Easter?— 
I think  so. 

8373.  Would  that  be  a greater  advantage  still  ?— It 
certainly  would ; it  would  attract  a great  many  people 
who  don’t  come  at  all  at  present ; you  only  get  them 
practically  now  from  1st  of  July  to  1st  of  October ; we 
were  promised  equal  facilities  for  tourists  traffic  at 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation. 

8374.  And  you  understood  that  to  mean  that  what- 
ever arrangements  applied  to  other  sea-side  resorts 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  would  apply 
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to  your  places? — Certainly  ; I was  opposed  to  amal- 
gamation, but  I was  in  a minority  unfortunately. 

8375.  About. .the  quarries  in  the  county? — I think, 
sir,  we  should  not  depart  from  the  tourist  interests 
until  we  inquire  into  them  -further ; my  object  prin- 
cipally is  that  .a  connection  should  be  established  be- 
tween the  9.15  from  Dublin  all  the  year  round  if 
possible  ; at  present  there  is  none  except  from  July 
to  October. 

8376.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a train  from  Dublin  ar- 
rives in  Ennis ? — At  3 o’clock,  and  there  is  no 

connection  on  to  the  'Vest  of  Clare. 

8377.  Except  for  the  summer  months? — July  to 
October. 

8378.  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  that  connection  every  day  ? — It  would  be  a 
decided  advantage. 

8379.  Every  day  except  Sunday,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

8380.  How  long  have  you  to  wait  there  for  that 
train  ? — Three  hours,  from  'twenty  past  3 to  twenty 
past  6. 

8381.  Your  County  Council  surely  must  have  taken 
•up. a question  of  that  sort  with  the  railway  companies  ? 
— There  have  been  representations  made  to  the  railway 
companies  repeatedly  about  these  short-comings,  but 
they  have  not  been  rectified. 

8382.  Have  the  County  Council  passed  any  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject? — No,  they  have  not;  the  week-end 
tickets  which  are  at  present  enjoyed  by  Killarney  are 
not  given  at  all  to  us. 

8383.  You  have  no  week-end  tickets? — We  have  not 
at  present.  They  are  given  in  Killarney,  because  most 
of  the  hotels  there  are  owned  by  the  railway  com- 
pany; they  have  several  hotels  in  Kerry 

8384.  Those  are  the  three  points— tourist  tickets,  a 
connecting  train,  and  week-end  tickets? — And  we  con- 
sider the  week-end  ticket  ought  to  be  extended  for  us, 
because  people  will  never  take  advantage  of  it, 
travelling  such,  a distance  from  Dublin  to  Kilkee  for 
one  day  ; a week-end  ticket  ought  to  be  extended  for 
a fortnight  or  give  it  for  nine  days  ; it  won’t  entail 
any  extra  expense  on  the  companies. 

8385.  You  mean  cheap  tourist  tickets  all  the  year 
round? — Yes ; they  are  giving  them  to  Killarney  all 
the  year  round. 

8386.  You  ask  for  the  same  arrangement  to  be  put- 
in  operation  for  Kilkee  as  is  in  operation  for  Kil- 
lam  ey? — Yes. 

8387.  With  regard  to  the  quarrying  business? — I 
wish  to  point  out  where  the  undertaking  of  this  reform 
would  not  entail  any  expense  on  the  South  and  West 
Clare  lines.  At  present  they  are  running  a train  in 
the  morning  with  mails,  carrying  30  cwt.  of  mails  and 
seldom  more  than  seven  or  eight  passengers.  A motor 
train  would  do  for  that,  and  could  be  utilised  at 
Moyasta  for  tourist  traffic,  and  return  again  at  night. 
That  would  save  about  £3  a day  in  the  working  of  the 
line,  and  leave  .a  spare  train. 

8388.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne. — This  gentleman  himself 
is  one  of  the  baronial  directors,  I am  told  ? — I am. 

8389.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  cannot  have  much  influence 
with  the  Board  ?— Unfortunately,  I have  not.  The 
voice  of  the  county  delegates  is  entirely  drowned  in 
Dublin. 

8390.  Chairman. — The  baronial  directors  are  in  a 
Jninority? — Yes.  There  are  four  of  us  and  five  Dublin 
directors.  It  is  a mere  formality  for  us  to-  come  to 
Dublin,  were  it  not  that  the  Act  invited  us. 

8391.  And  you  are  the  people  really  that  guarantee 
the  dividend? — We  had  to  give  a guarantee  for  the 
construction  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Not  only  guarantee  but  pay. 

8392.  Chairman. — Will  you  just  tell  us  about  the 
quarrying  industry.  Where  are  the  quarries,  to  begin 
with? — At  the  Cliffs  of  Moher.  Tire  principal  quarries 
we  worked  there  by  Messrs.  Watson,  of  Liverpool, 
the  weekly  outlay  is  about  £200  ; that  could  be  in- 
creased if  there  were  proper  facilities  given  for  transit 
rom  Lahinch  and  reshipments  at  Ennis,  of  which 
“ley  have  none.  There  are  prohibitory  rates  imposed 
?Ji  the  industry,  with  the  result  that  foreign  stone — 

ortland  and  Yorkshire  stone — is  brought  from  Eng- 
into  this  country. 

I®:  Is  the  stone  adapted  for  building? — It  is  a 
flendid  stone ; first-class  for  building  purposes ; a 
and  whinstone  of  superior  quality.  Mr.  Watson  has 
tiTVei?eatedly  asking  the  South  and  West  Clare  Tines 

afford  facilities  for  the  transit  of  this  stone,  but  to 

purpose.  The  rates  are  prohibitory,  and  the  transit 
acuities  not  equal  to  his  requirements. 


8395.  Are  there  cranes  at  Ennis  for  that  purpose? — 
He  had  to  supply  one  at  Lahinch  at  his  own  expense. 
He  asked  for  a rate  that  would  not  be  given  him  ; but 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  Midland  Railway 
(Northern  Counties  Committee),  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  Ireland,  had  adopted  that  rate  of  £d.  a ton 
per  mile,  and  for  any  distance  under  sixty  miles,  if 
they  require  transhipment,  6 d.  a ton  extra. 

8396.  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  k.c.. — It  is  just  a little 
more  than  our  rate.  We  charge  2s.  for  thirty-seven 
miles,  including  transhipment,  which  is  just  under 
1 id.  ? — You  have  no  means  of  transhipment.  You 
have  only  four  trucks  to  load  stones. 

8397.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  figures  before  you 
as  to  the  value  of  this  traffic  ? — Mr.  Watson  assured 
me,  if  he  got  proper  facilities,  he  could  send  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  tons  annually  over  the  line,  and  he 
could  thus  compete  with  foreign  stone  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

8398.  Is  the  supply  unlimited  ? — The  supply  is  un- 
limited, and  the  demand  is  practically  unlimited. 

8399.  Is  there  a siding  to  the  quarry? — No  ; he 
must  cart  it  three  miles  and  -a  half. 

8400.  Is  it  heavy  flags? — Yes.  They  also  cut  them 
into  sets  and  kerbing.  On  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way they  lift  the  body  of  the  narrow  gauge  truck  off 
on  to  the  broad  gauge ; whereas  in  Ennis  the  stones 
have  to  be  fcranshippped,  and  are  in  danger  of  break- 
ing by  repeated  handling. 

Colonel  Fle  ws. — I may  mention  that  these  bodies  were 
started  for  the  fish  traffic,  and  we  find  they  can  be 
availed  of  for  the  valuable  cut  stone. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 


not  equal  to  his  requirements. 

Of  course,  that  stone  would  have  to  he  trans- 
?o  from  the  narrow  to  the  broad  eauge  ? — Yes. 


8400a.  What  is  the  output  of  this  whinstone  at 
present? — They  are  shipping  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  tons.  They  are  land-locked  at  Lisoanor. 
The  harbour  is  too  exposed  for  most  of  the  year. 

8401.  Do  they  actually  ship  and  export  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  tons  a year? — I should  say  they  ship 
that  from  all  the  quarries  there. 

8402.  Are  there  several  quarries  there? — Oh,  several 
small  quarries. 

8403.  Mr.  Watson  is  a Liverpool  man? — He  is. 

8404.  Are  the  others  owned  by  Irishmen  ? — They  are. 
There  is  another  English  quarry-owner  also  at  Caher- 
barna. 

8405.  If  this  whinstone  is  coming  into  use,  and  is 
accepted  in  English  markets,  it  would  be  hard  to  set 
limits  to  the  trade  you  might  do  ? — It  was  not  accepted 
until  lately  ; because  in  all  English  specifications  Irish 
stone  was  omitted — it  is  now  included. 

8406.  Then  I say  your  trade  might  expand  in- 
definitely if  you  had  favourable  conditions? — There  is 
every  probability  of  it. 

8407.  What  did  you  say  about  the  halfpenny  rate  ? — 
A halfpenny  rate  per  ton.  per  mile  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  It  is  that  on  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Northern  Counties  Committee,  and  the  Donegal  Rail- 
way. Rough  stone,  partly  finished.  And  if  the  stone 
requires  to,  be  transhipped  at  a shorter  distance  than 
sixty  miles  they  charge  6d.  a ton  extra. 

8408.  You  have  given  some  rates  here,  and  you  say 
they  are  prohibitive.  Ennistymon  is  the  point  of 
departure? — It  is. 

8409.  You  give  the  rate  to  Cork,  Kingsbridge,  Tulla- 

more,  Sligo,  Belfast  and  Galway:  those  include  the 
most  distant  localities  in  Ireland.  When  you  say  these 
rates  are  prohibitive,  do  you  mean  they  are  not  used? 
We  must  ship  the  stone  altogether,  and  the  shipping 
is  confined  ; not  to  half  a year  even,  the  coast  being 
so  exposed.  ‘ . 

8410.  If  the  rate  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the 

Midland  Northern  Counties  Committee  were  adopted, 
what  would  they  work  it  at? — About  half.  Kings- 
bridge,  instead  of  12s.  9d.  would  be  7s.  3d.,  Tulla- 
more  would  be  7s.  3 d.  instead  of  11s.  7 d.,  Sligo 
would  be  5s.  lOd.  instead  of  11s.  3d.,  Belfast  would  be 
9s.  8 d.  instead  of  14s.  5d.,  and  Galway  2s.  lOd. 
instead  of  7s.  6 d.  _ ... 

8411.  If  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  were 
to  do  what  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Company 
(Northern  Counties  Committee)  have  done,  do  you 
think  the  trade  would  develop  ?— I think  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  great  importance  It  gives  e^P1°ym,elJt  to  2”" 
men,  and  could  give  employment  to  300,  but  he  could 
not  contract  with  anybody  for  a supply  before  because 
he  was  not  sure  of  being  able  to  deliver 

8412.  It  is  far  more  important  than  kelp,  or  turi, 
of  fishing,  being  more  capable  of  more  expansion  ?— 
Yes.  At  present  you  have  to  send  a whole  cargo,  and 
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if  the  facilities  don’t  suit  to  get  a -boat  chartered  you 
have  the  contract  lost.  Inability  to  deliver  punctually 
kills  the  industry. 

8413.  It  is  the  most  emphatic  and  significant  answer 
we  have  yet  received  in  the  evidence  before  this 
Commission  to  • the  question;  what  is  retarding  the 
expansion  of  traffic  on  the  Irish  railways  ? — That  is 
one  reason  you  can  get  a ton  of  stone  brought' from 
Yorkshire  into  London  at  £<?,  a ton. 

8414.  And  ifi  the  other  railways  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  two  Northern  lines — I am  very  happy 
to  commend  it — the  consequence  would  . be  you  would 
develop  a great  industry  there  ? — Very  large. 

8415.  You  are  a baronial  director  of  these  lines? — 

I am. 

8416.  And  you  think  it  perhaps  a more  promising 
thing  to  come  here  to  make  suggestions  rather  than  go 
to  the  Board  ? — We  have  often  made  complaints  to  the 
Board  without  effect. 

8417.  Whether  do  you  attribute  the  burden  that  is 
placed  upon  the  County  Clare  more  to  low  rates  or 
high  expenditure  upon  the  lines?- — I attribute  it' to 
both,  because  the  higher  the  rates  for  traffic  the  lower 
the  receipts,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  increased 
by  the  bad  way  the  line  was  first  constructed. 

8418.  Which  would  you  say  is  the  more  notable, 
the  lowness  of  receipts  or  the  high  expenditure? — 
The  high  expenditure. 

8419.  This  Board  of  Works  return  shows  the 
average  per  week  per  mile  for  the  last  five 
years  for  each  of  the  lines  built  under  the 
Act  of  1883,  and  it  shows  that  the  expenditure 
per  week  per  mile  on  the  South  Clare  line,  which  in 
the  margin  is  said  to  be  worked  by  the  West  Clare  at 
actual  cost,  is  £6  2s.  2d.  per  mile  per  week  and  the 
West  Clare,  £9  2s.  Id.  a mile  per  week,  which  is  the 
highest  in  Ireland  on  this  list.  The  Clogher  Valley 
is  only  £4  6s.  4d.,  and  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  £4  8s. 
as  compared  with  £9  2s.  Id.  The  only  lines  which 
really  approach  it  in  Ireland  are  the  Cork  and  Mus- 
kerry,  £8  15s.  2d.,  and  the  Dublin  and  Blessington 
£7  8s.  6d.,  but  both  of  those  lines  leave  a considerable 
credit  balance  each'  year,  then  other  lines  run  down 
to  £5  and  £4  a week.  You  must  have  much  famili- 
arity with  the  /administration  of  the  company.  What 
do  you  say  is  the  reason  for  the  high  expenses  on  the 
South  Clare  and  the  unequalled  expenses  on  the  West 
Clare  Railway,  can  you  give  any  account  of  it? — I 
should  say  that  the  true  reason  is  the  bad  construction 
of  the  line  origin  ally,  the  engines  were  worthless  and 
the  rolling  stock  was  bad ; these  have  all  had  to  be 
renewed. 

8420.  And  these  figures  include  a proportion  of  . cost 
which  in  ordinary  cases  would  come  out  of  capital 
expenditure  ? — It  includes  the  up-keep  of  the  lines  and 
the  renewal  of  the  rolling  stock. 

8421.  Then  this  £9  2s.  Id.  is  not  an  ordinary  ex- 
penditure charge,  but  one  containing  capital  expendi- 
ture ?— I believe  there  is  some  of  it  which  should  go 
to  capital. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwouth. 

8422.  I was  much  interested  in  what  you  said 
about  Lancashire  stone,  can  you  tell  me  from  what 
place  in  Lancashire  stone  is  carried  to  London? — 
From  all  the  granite  quarries  in  Lancashire, 

8423.  I did  not  know  there  were  any  granite  quarries 
m Lancashire  myself,  can  you  give  me  a rate  from  any 
place  ?— It  is  id.  a ton  from  any  place  in  Lancashire. 

8424.  On  what  authority  do  you  say  that? — Mr. 
W atson  told  me.  I should  have  stated  Yorkshire. 

8425.  T think  Mr.  Watson  has  made  a mistake  some- 
where, how  long  have  j ou  been  on  the  Board  ?— 
Eighteen  months. 

8426.  I suppose  you  have  spoken  to  your  colleagues 
and  suggested  these  various  things?— My  countv  col- 
leagues have  spoken  about  them,  but  I made  no  re- 
presentation at  the  Board. 

8427.  Is  there  any  minute  of  the  Baronial  Direc- 
tors- on  the . Board  suggesting  anything  or  protesting 
against  anything  ?— Yes.  We  got  a uniform  rate  for 
coal  at  Kilrnsh  which  had  not  been  given  before,  we 
got  that  down  2s.  6 d.  a ton  with  the  result  that  all 
the  coal  imported  into  Ennistymon  comes  by  that 
route. 

8428.  This  9.15  connection,  have  you  raised  that  at 
the  Board  ?— Not  at  the  Board,  I spoke  to  Mr.  Sulli- 
van and  he  thought  the  traffic  would  not  warrant  it. 

8429.  I don’t,  know  whether  you  heard  Father  Glynn, 
but  he  told  that  in  his  view  the  West  Clare  Railway 
was  running  too  many  trains  and  was  extravagant, 


it  is.  running  a morning  train  with  the  post  and!  a 
morning  train  from  Kilkee.  His  general  view  was  that 
the  company  could  not  afford  to  run  so  many  trains 
and  that  the  service  ought  to  be  reduced.  Your  evi- 
dence has  been  that  there  ought  to  be  more  trains?— 
I don’t  know  what  way  it  can  be  reduced  except  the 
means  I suggest,  to  put  on  a motor  train. 

8430.  You  think  certainly  the  service  ought  not  to 
be  reduced  and  3’ou  think  you  ought  to  have  a motor 
in  addition  ? — No,  a motor  to  replace  one  of  the  trains. 

8431.  That  means  adding  a motor  to  the  existing 
lolling  stock? — Yes,  and  take  these  early  trains  off 
the  road. 

8432.  But  you  would  have  to  buy  your  motor  and  it 
may  cost  you  £3,000? — I am  sure  you  could  get  one 
for  less  than  £1,000  to  cope  with  that  traffic. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  a narrow  gauge  line. 

Chairman. — I don’t  know  anything  about  a narrow 
gauge  one. 

Witness. — I think  we  ought  to  get  one  for  £800  that 
would  do  it  faster  than  the  train. 

8433.  Mr.  Ac  worth. — You  want  rather  to  get  more 
service  on  the  railway  than  at  present? — Not 
more ; I want  to  remc  ve  the  heavy  train  that  runs  in 
the  morning  practically  empty,  and  replace  it  by  a 
motor  train,  and  I want  the  motor  train  then  to  ran 
with  the  mails  to  Kilkee. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pieeie. 

8434.  He  does  not  ask  for  any  extra  trains? — No; 
the  motor  train  I would  run  in  the  morning  would  be 
instead  of  an  existing  train,  and  that  existing  train 
could  be  kept  for  the  3 o’clock  service.  - 

8435.  So  you  would  have  as  many  train  miles  as  at 
present  in  addition  to  one  motor  ? — You  would  not ; we 
get  the  3 o’clock  service  from  July  to  October  ; I want 
that  service  given  enilier,  and  that  train  which  the 
motor  supercedes  in  Ennis  could  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose ; for  those  weeks  you  would  have,  one  extra  train 
only. 

8436.  But  you  don’t  agree  with  Father  Glynn  that 
you  could  reduce  the  number  of  trains  ? — You  could 
reduce  the  number  of  trains  from  Kilkee  to  Moyasta. 

8437.  You  could  not  cut  a train  off  the  whole  line  ?— 
You  could  cut  off  the  train  that  comes  into  Kilkee  in 
the  morning. 

8438.  loid  Pime.— I presume,  by  the  motor  service 
you  want  to  reduce  the  cost  of  working  ? — That  is  all 
I was  at. 

8439.  And  that  is  all  that  Father  Glynn  wanted?— 
Yes. 

8440.  He  wanted  to  take  the  expense  off  the  poor 
ratepayers,  and  he  would  rather  sacrifice  a train  in 
the  day,  and  you  suggest  a practical  way  of  giving 
greater  convenience  to  the  people  at  half  the  cost?— 
You  would  save  a thousand  a year  by  the  motor  train. 

8441.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  one  reason 
why  the  Midland  Great  Western  get  to  little  traffic 
in  Ennis  is  that  the  goods  station  was  so  badly 
lighted  ? — Very  badly  lighted,  and  there  is  no  con- 
venience given,  and  in  like  manner  at  Gort ; if  cattle- 
are  going  to  be  shipped  at  Athenry  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  will  give  you  no  wagons  to  take  them 
to  Athenry,  with  the  result  that  a man  will  send  his 
cattle  anywhere  rather  than  lose  his  market. 

8442.  Did  I quite  clearly  understand  your  answer 
to  Mr.  Acworth  that  although  you  had  brought  for 
ward  certain  questions  at  the  Board  Meetings  you 
have  never  actually  divided  the  Board  on  the  question ; 
the  Baronial  Directors  voting  one  way  and  the  other; 
another : you  are  good-natui-ed  and  friendly,  and  if 
you  cannot  arrive  at  an  arrangement  you  like  all 
Irishmen,  agree  to  be  sat  upon  ? — No  ; I find  the  Dub- 
lin Directors  very  agreeable ; I did  not  divide  ike 
Board. 

8443.  But  I suppose  you  thoroughly  agree  with  pic 
that  the  low  rates  given  by  the  Northern  Counties  line 
and  the  Great  Northern  in  connection  witli  stone 
traffic,  which  means  good  management,  are  really  the 
cause  of  their  good  dividends  for  so  many  years  past: 
they  are  progressive  lines? — Good  policy  and  cheap 
rates  is  what  caused  them  to  pay  those  dividends;  it 
is  the  best  paying  railway  in  Ireland. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Balfour  Bbowne,  k,c. 

8444.  You  made  a mistake;  you  said  that  the 
tourist  tickets  began  on  the  1st  of  July  ; they,  begin 
the  1st  of  May? — Yes;  but  you  give  ho  facilities  tor 
tourists ; you  bring  them  to  Ennis  and  let  them  .roam 
about  at  large  from  3 o’clock  until  6.20  p.m. 
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8445.  You  are  on  the  Board  as  a Baronial  Director 
an  the  interest  of  your  district? — I am. 

8446.  And  you  say  that  you  found  that  there  was 
no  division  really  of  opinion  between  you  and  tho 
Dublin  Directors? — Well,  on  anything  I brought  for- 
ward, there  was  not. 

8447.  And  you  brought  forward  everything  that  was 
•essential  ?— I mentioned  that  to  Mr.  Sullivan  ; I did 
not  bring  it  before  the  Board. 

8448.  Did  you  ever  bring  forward  this  question  of 
stones  before  the  Board? — No. 

8449.  Did  you  ever  bring  before  the  Board  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibitive  rates '! — I did  not;  I was  not  aware' 
of  them. 

8450.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  question;  I daresay 
you  know  the  worker  of  one  of  these  quarries  is  Mr. 
Watson  of  Liverpool;  does  he  ship  a good  deal  of 
■stone  at  Liscanor? — He  ships  wh-io  he  can. 

8451.  Then  it  does  not  go  on  your  railway  at  all ; 
when  it  goes  on  your  railway  it  goes  from  the  station 
at  Lahinch  to  Kilrush,  and  then  it  is  put  on  board  and 
carried  away  by  sea  ?— Yes,  but  he  would  avoid  that 
expense  if  you  gave  him  the  cheap  rates  he  expects 
now. 

8452.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Lahinch  to 
Kilrush  is  twenty-seven  miles,  and  we  only  charge 


The  Commission  then  adjourned 


2s.? — But  he  has  the  expense  of  loading,  unloading 
and  reloading. 

8453.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  rate  to  Dublin  is 
for  stones? — 12s.  2d. 

8454.  That  is  dressed  stone? — No;  rough  stone  is 
what  I got  at  the  station. 

8455.  Rough  stone,  I am  told,  is  7s.  2d. ; if  you  take 
off  the  transfer  at  7 d.  that  brings  it  to  7s.  2d.,  and 
for  the  distance  it  works  out  at  j,d.  a ton  per  mile  ? — 
I am  afraid  you.  are  making  a mistake  about  the  rate. 

8456.  Are  you  sure  there  is  any  such  rate  ? — I saw  it 
in  the  railway  books ; that  is  all  I know  about  it. 

8457.  Do  you  know  that  since  the  line  has  been  in 
operation  in  West  Clare  the  company  has  added  to 
its  stock  -five  locomotives  out  of  revenue,  fourteen 
coaches  our  of  revenue,  and  thirty-nine  wagons  out  of 
revenue? — I know  that  the  rolling  stock  has  been  in- 
creased. 

8458.  Do  you  know  that  they  have  spent  altogether 
out  of  revenue  £33,000? — Yes.  I have  heard  so.° 

8459.  And  of  that  £18,000  or  £19,000  has  been  spent 
m the  last  three  years  ? — Yes.  I was  partly  instru- 
mental myself  in  getting  up  the  workshop  in  Ennis. 

8460.  If  you  took  these  things,  which  are  capital, 
away  from  the  revenue,  is  your  line  worked  as  cheaply 
as  any  other  line? — I could  not  say,  as  I have  not 
made  any  comparisons. 
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Rev.  T.  Z.  F.  Stack,  b.d., 

8461.  You  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stack,  I think?— Yes. 

8462.  In  what  capacity  do  you  appear  before  us  ?— 

I am  appointed,  sir,  hy  a public  meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers and  inhabitants  of  Drumquin  and  district, 
which  is  specified  in  the  statement  I had  the  honour 
of  sending  you.  The  district  is  specified  in  the  state- 
ment. That  is  a copy  of  the  statement  I sent  you. 

8463.  You  have  been  requested  by  the  district?— 
Yes.  There  was  a deputation  of  three.  We  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  public  meeting  ; we  made  a joint 
statement,  and  sent  it  in.  This  is  a copy. 

8464.  .Sent  it  in  ?— Your  secretary  said  that  it  ap- 
peared that  the  evidence  of  the  three  was  the  same, 
and  thought  one  would  be  sufficient,  so  I requested  to 
be  excused,  but  the  other  men  insisted  that  I should 
come,  and  we  had  another  meeeting — at  least,  we  con- 
sulted with  most  of  the  people,  and  they  agreed  to 
tli at — that  I should  represent  them  instead  of  the 
three. 

8465.  Was  the  meeting  you  refer  to  representative 
of  the  various  trades  in  your  neighbourhood  ? Yes ; 
we  gathered  everybody  we  could— farmers,  shop- 
keepers, and  professional  men— everyone  we  could. 

8465a  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  population  of  that 
district — roughly  about? — No,  I can't  exactly  tell 
you. 

8466.  Does  it  go  into  thousands?— Well,  now,  I 
think  I could.  It  would. 

8467.  Roughly?— Oh,  it  -would  go  certainly  into 
thousands— a couple  of  thousand,  certainly,  I think. 

8468.  Now,  where  is  this  Drumquin  ?— I have  just 
shown  it  on  the  map. 

8469.  Would  you  tell  us : we  have  to  put  it  on  the 
notes? — It  is  exactly  given  in  my  statement. 

8470.  I want  you  to  give  it  ?— Drumquin  is  in  West 
Tyrone,  and  it  is  about  nine  miles  west  of  Omagh, 
it  is  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  Newtownstewart, 
and  about  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Lower  Lough 
Erne. 

8471.  What  is  the  nearest  railway  station? — 
Omagh. 

8472.  What  is  the  distance  ?— Nine  miles  statute. 

8473.  Do  you  know  anything  personally  about  the 
rates  on  traffic  sent  by  rail  from  Omagh? — Yes.  I 
know  personally  about  a good  many  of  the  Tates,  and 
I made  inquiries  from  shopkeepers  and  traders,  and 
they  have  taken  the  rates  from  their  books,  and  given 
them  to  me.  May  I say,  sir,  that  I would  like,  of 
course,  if  I may  say  this,  I have  been  treated  almost 
universally  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  respect  and 
kindness  by  the  officials  of  the  railway.  I have  no 
complaint  at  all  against  the  officials  of  the  railway, 
but  I do  think  the  system  is  quite  wrong,  and  I hope 
that  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  railways  will 
not  take  in  bad  part  anything  that  it  is  my  duty  as 
a citizen  to  say.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty, 
I have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accurate  rates. 
In  order  to  do  that,  and  I wrote  to  some  of  the  sta- 
tions, and  I sent  them  a list  and  a schedule  of  certain 
articles.  I asked  them  would  they  be  so  kind  as  to 
furnish  the  rates  to  certain  stations  for  these  articles. 
One  station  replied,  and  gave  me  full  information. 


examined  by  The  Chairman. 

but  the  rest  asked  me  what  I wanted  the  informa- 
tion for.  I told  them  that  I had  been  appointed  by 
a public  meeting  as  a delegate  to  your  Commission, 
and  that  I wished  to  put  clear  and  accurate  facts 
before  you,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
personally  visit  all  the  stations,  and  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  me  if  they  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  these  rates.  Well,  the  answer  I got  was  first, 

I think,  they  asked  me  what  I wanted  the  rates 
for.  I told  them  that.  Then  I was  told  if  I wanted 
the  rates  there  was  a rate-book  there,  and  I could 
come  and  look  at  it.  If  I have  to  go  personally  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  stations, 
Edinburgh,  Cork,  and  so  on,  to  find  out  the 
rates  from  these  places,  it  makes  it  almost  impossible. 
I would  respectfully  suggest  that  when  the  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  railways  come  up  you  would  ask 
them  some  questions  which,  of  course,  I can’t,  about 
the  nates,  and  I would  like  to  particularly  suggest  re- 
spectfully you  would  ask  them  about  through  rates 
from  England,  especially  to  this  country,  because  I 
think  I can  give  you  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
through  rates  from  England  are  utterly  undercutting 
the  local  men  in  Ireland.  Am  I in  «rder  in  mention- 
ing a case  ? 

8474.  I think  you  are  getting  a little  out  of  order 
just  now,  if  you  allow  me? — -Certainly. 

8475.  Tell  me  what  is  the  particular  traffic  from  or 

to  your  neighbourhood  in  which  you  say  that  the 
rates  are  excessive  ? — I think  there  is  no  traffic  at  all 
to  our  neighbourhood  for  which  the  rates  are  not  ex 
cessive.  . 

8476.  First  of  all,  what  is  the  traffic  particularly. 
Have  you  anything  in  your  mind ; what  particulai 
traffic  do  you  refer  to?— The  export  traffic  from  us 
of  course  is  principally  agricultural  produce,  but  we 
have  also  minerals,  lime  and  building  stone,  ana 
apparently  coal,  but  the  rates  aTe  so  high  that  it  is 
prohibitory. 

8477.  First  of  all,  if  coal  is  not  worked  then  there 
is  no  coal  forwarded  ?— Coal  is  not  worked. 

8478.  Lime;  is  lime  produced? — Lime  is  produced 

equal  to  the  best  in  the  country.  . 

8479.  Do  you  want  to  send  that  from  Drumquin  f 
— Yes,  to  Omagh  or  Newtownstewart. 

8480.  To  Omagh  it  is  merely  cartage? — Well,  the 
railway  after  that.  There  is  a great  demand  for 
lime  in  other  towns. 

8481.  Is  there  any  lime  now  being  sent  from  you 

particular  district  over  the  railways?— No;  not  tha 
I know  of.  , 

8482.  Very  well,  then ; I don’t  think  that  we  nc 

mention  that.  Is  there  any  other  particular  tram 
that  is  sent.  You  said  agricultural  produce;  wna 
do  you  mean  ? Is  it  grain  ? — May  I say  this,  wi 
regard  to  the  lime,  that  it  would  be  sent  if  it  cou 
be  at  all  reasonably  sent,  because  the  lime  is  wan 
in  other  towns.  They  have  to  cart  it.  , 

8483.  You  have  to  cart  it  from  your  neighbourhood 
to  Omagh  ? — Yes,  and  beyond  that. 

8484.  And  what  would  it  cost— carting  ?— From 
to  Omagh  ? 

8485.  Yes? — 5s.  or  6s.  a ion. 

6486.  Very  well,  for  nine  miles? — Yes.  . 

8487.  Now,  supposing  you  say  6s.,  it  would  be  aw 
8 d.  a mile? — Yes. 
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8488.  8 d.  a mile?— Yes. 

8489.  When  it  gets  on  to  the  railway,  do  you  know 
the  mileage  rate  on  the  railway? — No. 

8490.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  it  was  under  a 
penny? — I would  not  be  a bit  surprised;  it  would 
be  far  too  much. 

8491.  Why  too  much,  and  8 d.  a mile  not  too  much 
in  the  other? — Because  we  have  not  got  a railway. 
AVe  would  like  to  get  a railway. 

8492.  Oh,  now,  that  is  I suppose  really  the  point. 
The  point  is  you  want  some  improvements  of  com- 
munication between  your  district  and  existing  rail- 
ways?— That  is  one  point. 

8493.  That  is  one  point? — Yes. 

8494.  You  said  the  rates  on  the  railways  are  all 
excessive? — I think  they  are  all  excessive. 

8495.  Just  explain  that,  what  you  mean  by  exces- 
sive, compared  with  what,  certainly  not  as  compared 
with  cartage  by  road? — Oh,  no.  I think  perhaps  I 
should  mention  that  it  was  cheaper  for  us  to  get 
goods  before  the  railways  came  than  it  is  now,  by 
road ; I mean  we  could  get  them  cheaper  by  road  than 
we  can  by  rail.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  tea. 

I am  informed  by  one  of  the  traders  in  Drumquin 
that  he  used  to  get  a chest  of  tea  by  canal  to  Strabane 
and  then  by  road  to  Drumquin  for  lOd.  and  that  the 
same  cost  him  now  by  rail  to  Omagh  and  carting  from 
Omagh,  Is.  8 d. — which  is  double  the  rate. 

8496.  Why  doesn’t  he  get  it  by  canal  now?— Well, 
they  have  not  the  carts  running  now. 

8497.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  railway? — 
The  railway  has  put  down  these  carts. 

8498.  Do  the  railway  cart  from  Omagh  to  your  dis- 
trict?— No. 

8499.  It  is  private  persons  I suppose? — Public 
carriers. 

8500.  Well,  public  carriers  ?— What  we  call  public 
carriers. 

8501.  Independently  of  the  railways  at  any  rate? — 
Yes. 

8502.  Independently? — Yes,  independently  of  the 
railways.  But  you  asked  me  why  I think  the  rates 
too  high. 

8503.  No.  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  opinion 
that  the  rates  are  excessive? — I base  it  on  the  rates 
on  the  Continent. 

8504.  Well,  now,  let’s  see  what  you  know  about 
them? — Very  well.  I know  that  in  Belgium,  for  in- 
stance, if  you  compute  the  rates  in  this  country  as 
they  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  rates  in  Belgium 
the  rates  for  butter  should  work  out  at  something 
like  ±d.  per  ton  mile.  Here  the  rate  from  Cork  to 
Tralee  has  been  recently,  I don’t  know  what  it  is  now, 
15s.  10d.,  and  it  will  work  out  at  3s  6 d.  at  the  Bel- 
gian rate.  The  Belgian  rate  would  carry  grain  at 
a farthing  per  ton  milei,  and  coal  at  one-eighth  of  a 
penny  per  ton  mile. 

8505.  Stop  a minute.  How  do  you  know  this? — 
I only  know  them  of  course,  by  reading  them  in,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Field’s  pamphlet.  I have  no  personal 
knowledge. 

8506.  Oh,  well,  I think  unless  we  have  something 
more  definite  it  is  a pity  to  trouble  you. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Mr.  Field’s  accuracy  in  public  affairs 
is  undoubted.  I think  he  will  be  here  to  give  evidence. 

Witness. — Very  well 

Chairman. — We  had  better  leave  that  for  him. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Nobody  should  laugh  at  him  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  no  more  accurate  inquirer  than  Mr. 
Field 

Witness. — These  are  his  figures. 

8507.  Chairman. — There  are  different  conditions  of 
transit.  Is  the  loading  and  unloading  in  Belgium 
done  by  the  owners  of  the  goods? — I don’t  know. 

8508.  Do  the  rates  in  Belgium  include  collection  and 
delivery  ? — In  Belgium  ? 

8509.  Yes  ? — I can’t  tell  you. 

8510.  You  give  us  the  rate  of  butter  from  Cork  to 
Tralee  ? — Yes. 

8511.  Does  that  include  all  services  done  by  the  rail- 
way company  ? — I think  it  is  all  done  by  the  railway 
company. 

8512.  Is  it  done  by  the  railway  company  in  Bel- 
gium ? — I may  mention  that  I may  say  that  I think 
the  railway  company  has  never,  as  far  as  I know, 
made  any  redaction  at  all  for  collection  and  delivery 
of  goods  that  we  have  collected  and  delivered  our- 
selves. They  have  a rate  for  collection  and  delivery. 

8513.  When  you  say  we? — I mean  the  inhabitants 


of  Drumquin,  I myself  ana  others.  For  instance,  as  pgb  2g  ]gQ7. 
far  as  I know,  a certain  rate  is  quoted  and  if  I send  ' — 1 
my  own  cart  and  get  . the  goods  at  this  end  there  is  no  Rev.  T.  Z.  F. 
reduction  made  although  they  undertake  a certain  Stack,  b.d., 
rate  for  delivery,  and  the  same  way  as  far  as  I representing 
know  there  is  no  reduction  made  if  my  customers  or  ratepayers  of 
whoever  they  are  in  Dublin  deliver  the  goods  in  Dublin  . 

at  the  railway  station,  so  the  company  are  saved  col-  anl  * nc  : 
lection. 

8514.  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  through 
rates  ? — I have  got  to  say  rbout  through  rates  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  ascertain  personally, 
because,  as  I have  told  you,  great  difficulties  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  an  outsider  arriving  at  facts,  but  i 
would  mention  this  with  regard  to  a friend  of  mine 
in  the  parish.  He  recently  ordered  shrubs  and  trees 
from  a local  man  in  Ireland  and  they  were  supplied 
to  him,  but  the  railway  charge  appeared  to  this  gentle- 
man very  high.  He  then  wrote  to  an  English  firm 
and  they  undertook  to  deliver  them,  carriage  paid  and 
all  in  Omagh  at  what  appeared  an  exceedingly  low  preferentiai 
price.  Then  my  friend  wrote  again  and  asked  how  cr08S-Channet 
it  was  that  at  such  a distance  they  could  deliver  in  through  rates. 
Omagh  apparently  much  cheaper  that  the  local  man, 
and  the  reason  was,  that  they  had  a competitive  low 
railway  rate  which  enabled  them  to  do  it.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  railway  company  I ought  to  say  that  I 
believe  they  made  a mistake  in  the  case  of  my  friend, 
that  they  sent  his  goods  by  passenger  train  instead 
of  by  goods  train,  and  I think,  as  well  as  I know 
that  they  have  since  corrected  that,  but  even  so,  as  far 
as  I understand,  the  rate  is  still  less  from  England 
than  it  is  from  the  local  place. 

8515.  Do  you  know  anything  about  from  what 
station  and  to  what  station  the  rates  were  quoted?  — 

Well,  I know  from  what  station,  but  I will  hand 
it  in  to  you,  sir.  I would  rather  it  was  not  published. 

8516.  Well,  I won’t  ask  you.  We  take  it  for  what- 
it  is  worth? — Very  well. 

8517.  What  have  you  got  to  say.  You  seem  to  have 
got  something  in  your  notes  with  reference  to  the  rates 
from  America  ? — I quote  the  rates  from  America. 

8518.  Take  the  rate  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Bel-  Low  rate  for 

fast  ? — Belfast.  wheat,  Chicago 

8519.  Take  Derry? — Take  Belfast.  I give  thy  a to  Belfast, 
both. 

8520.  Well?— Now  I am  informed,  I don’t  kn>v 
personally  more  than  I am  told  by  traders,  that  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Belfast  is  4s.  6 d.  to  5s.  per  ton 
for  wheat.  The  rate  furnished  to  me  by  the  railway 
company  from  Omagh  to  Belfast  is  8s.  4 d.,  and  if 
we  have  to  cart  at  6s.  as  at  present,  that  makes  14s. 

Ad.  as  against  about  4s.  6 d.,  that  is,  the  foreigner 
in  Chicago  can  undersell  us  by  10s.  a ton  in  Belfast. 

8521.  But  do  you  mean  seriously  to  say  that  wheat 
is  carried  at  4s.  6 d.  from  Chicago  to  Belfast? — I do. 
sir,  mean  that. 

8522.  Do  you  know  that? — Well,  I have  never  sent 
it  myself,  but  I have  a friend  who  is  in  one  of  the 
steampacket  companies  in  Belfast  who  knows  quite 
well.  He  told  me  that  was  the  rate. 

8523.  Mr.  Sexton. — Could  he  have  said  it  was  the 
rate  from  the  port? — No,  from  Chicago  to  Belfast. 

8524.  Chairman.- — Have  you  any  idea  what  the  dis- 
tance is  from  Chicago  to  a port  ? — I think  you  can; 
send  it  by  water  the  whole  way. 

8525.  From  Chicago? — I think  so,  or  nearly  thi- 
whole  way. 

8526.  I mean  the  figure  is  absolutely  incorrect,  it- 
must  be  incorrect  ? — I assure  you  it  is  correct. 

8527.  You  assure  me  ? — I assure  you. 

8528.  You  mean  that  for  4s.  6 d.  a ton  of  grain' 
can  be  sent  from  Chicago  to  Belfast? — Yes. 

8529.  The  whole  way  ? — The  whole  way. 

8530.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  rail- 
way rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  must  be  five 
times  as  much  ? — I daresay  it  is  ; that  doesn’t  matter  ; 
you  will  find  that  I am  quite  correct. 

8531.  Mr.  Sexton. — At  an  eighth  of  a penny  per 
mile  the  railway  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
would  be  about  10s.  ? — I know  the  rates  are  much 
cheaper  in  America,  but  I am  quoting  now,  as  I 
believe,  a water  rate  from  Chicago.  I think  it  goes 
through  the  St.  Lawrence. 

8532.  Colonel  Foe. — Down  the  lakes  and  the  St. 

Lawrence  ? — Down  the  canal. 

8533.  Chairman. — With  regard  to  passenger  fares? 

— May  I say  I would  like  to  eay  something  more  about 
the  rates  to  show  how  Drumquin  is  handicapped  as 
compared  with  other  towns. 
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1907.  8535-  I*  «aems  to  be  handicapped  by  the  cartage  ,? — 

But  independent  of  that,  Omagh  is  utterly  handi- 
capped by  the'  railway  rates,  as  compared,  for  in- 
stance, to  Derry,  Belfast,  or  Dublin.  I am  prepared 
now  to  show  you  that  from  figures. 

8535.  Well,  let  us  see  what  your  figures  are  ? — Well, 
take  now  the  case  of  porter.  The  rate  for  porter  in 
casks  from  Dublin  to  Omagh,  a distance  of  128  miles, 
is  16s.  8 d.  ; that  works  out  at  1'56  of  a penny  per 
ton  mile.  The  rate  on  porter  from  Dublin  to  Stra- 
bane,  147£  miles,  is  9s.  6 d.,  or  under  9s.  6 d.  I under- 
stand it  is  now  7s.  6 d.  or  7s.  ; when  I made  this  it 
was  9s.  6 d.,  and  that  works  out  at  "77  of  a penny  per 
ton  mile ; that  porter  was  carried  past  Omagh,  20 
miles  past  Omagh,  or,  to  be  exact,  19£  miles,  and  it 
is  delivered  in  Strabarie  for  9s.  6 d.,  whereas  it  costs 
us  16s.  8 d. 

8536.  What  do  you  mean  by  cost  us? — I speak  on 
behalf  of  the  people  who  sent  me. 

8537.  I know.  Where  from  and  to? — From  Dublin 
to  Omagh. 

8538.  Which  ? — Dublin  to  Omagh  costs  the  Drum- 
quin  people. 

8539.  Yes,  quite  right?— That  is  202  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  tStrabane— more 
than  twice  as  high.  May  I give  you  another  in- 
stance. I will  give  you  about  ten. 

8540.  Another?— I give  you  another.  Grain  from 
Londonderry  to  Omagh,-  a distance  of  34  miles, 
is  5s.  6 d.  ; that  works  out  at  T94  of  a penny  per  ton 
mile. 

8541.  What?— 1-94. 

8542.  Twopence  practically? — Almost  twopence. 

The  rate  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  162£  miles,  is  6s.  ; 
that  works  out  at  "44  of  a penny  per  ton  mile.  So 
that  our  rate  is  440  per  cent,  over  the  rate  to  Dublin. 
We  are  charged  over  four  times  the  rate. 

8543.  I suppose  the  explanation  is  that  the  whole 
of  that  traffic  can  be  carried  by  sea? — I daresay  it 
can,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  hit. 

8544.  Let  us  see  how  you  are  hit.  Do  you  suggest 
that  the  railway  rates— you  say  they  are  excessive  ? — 
Yes. 

8545.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  in  excess  of  their 
Parliamentary  powers  ? — No. 

8546.  Within  the  Parliamentary  powers? — Yes. 

8547.  ,Do  you  know  the  Parliamentary  powers  were 
revised  within  the  last  few  years? — Yes. 

8548.  And  made  reasonable  and  fair  ? — No,  sir  ; I 
think  , they  were  not  made  reasonable. 

8549.  In  your  view — in  the  view  of  the  independent 
' Commission  that  revised  them  the  revision  was  on  a 

fair  and  reasonable  basis  ? — I am  sure  the  gentlemen 
did  their  best  to  make  them  just.  I don’t  impute 
anything  else  to  them. 

8550.  And  that  the  rates  charged  are  within  these 

powers? — Yes.  I quite  know  that,  but  what  I main- 
"tain  is  that  the  railway  company 

8551.  Mr.  Stack,  I am  sure  you  want  to  be  rea- 
sonable ? — Yes. 

8552.  I believe  so  ? — I hope  so. 

8553.  Just  let  us  suppose  a case.  Supposing  a rail- 
way company,  you  say  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  ? 
— Yes. 

8554.  Supposing  a railway  company  say  we  will  put 
that  Dublin  to  Londonderry  rate  on  the  same  mileage 
basis  as  Dublin  to  Omagh  ? — Yes. 

8555.  What  would  be  the  result  to  the  railway  com- 
pany ; they  would  never  carry  anything  from  Dublin 
to  Londonderry  it  would  all  go  by  sea? — Well,  of 
course,  very  likely  .it  would. 

Uilway  8556.  Very  well,  then,  as  commercial  and  business 

nanagement  men,  don't  you  think  they  are  entitled  if  they  can 
m commercial  to  secure  some  of  that  traffic  to  their  railway  ? — I 
lines  not  for  think  as  business  men  they  have  no  concern  with  the 
public  good  at  all ; their  only  business  is  to  earn  for 
their  shareholders.  I admit  that  at  once.  That  is 
their  business,  and  they  do  that  and  nothing  else.  I 
admit  that. 

8557.  That  is  quite  legitimate? — It  is  from  their 
point  of  view  perfectly  right. 

8558.  Do  you  follow  what  I was  suggesting  that  if 
the  rate  was  to  be  put  from  Dublin  to  Londonderry 
upon  the  same  mileage  basis  as  from  Dublin  to  Omagh 
the  railway  companies  would  not  carry  a ton  of  that 
traffic  ? — T don’t  believe  they  would. 

8559.  That  is,  the  traffic  would  all  go  by  sea  ? — Yes. 

8560.  Now,  then,  the  rate  by  sea  would  probably  be 

lower  than  the  present  rate  you  have  quoted?— Pro- 
bably. • ■ -•  ■ . . : . : ; ._.  ; 


the  public 
good. 


8561.  Then,  how  is  Omagh  affected  by  the  competi- 
tion ? — How  is  it  affected. 

8562.  Yes? — 'Because  we  say  that  the  railways 
should  not  be  managed  in  that  way.  The  railways 
are  practically  the  only  highways  that  there  are,  and 
it  comes  to  this — a manufacturer  starts  in  Drumquin 
or  Omagh,  and  the  railway  says  you  must  get  your 
goods  by  us  ; there  is  no  other  way  ; we  can  charge 
you  what  we  like.  The  result  of  ; that  policy  is  they 
are  making  the  country  a desert.  The  population  of 
the  whole  country  is  going  down,  and  very  soon  there 
will  be  no  population  to  supply  rates  at  all  if  that 
principle  is  carried  out.  I maintain,  sir,  that  the 
whole  of  the  railways  should  be  under  one  central  or- 
ganisation like  the  post  office  or  telephones  or  tele- 
graphs. It  is  a matter  for  the  public  good,  and  it  is 
not  fair.  I know  what  railways  do ; they  probably 
lose  money.  I presume  they  lose  money  in  carrying  to 
the  ports,  and  they  recoup  themselves  off  people  with- 
out any  alternative  in  inland  towns. 

8563.  They  recoup  themselves  ? — By  charging  us  440 
per  cent,  over  Derry — that  is  how  they  recoup  them- 
selves. 

8564.  But  still  whatever  the  percentage  may  be  over 
Derry  the  rate  is  within  the  maximum  powers  they 
are  allowed  to  charge  ? — Certainly,  that  is  quite  true. 

8565.  What  were  you  saying  about  the  post  office? 
— I say  the  post  office  is  worked  by  the  Government, 
and  therefore  they  don't  put  on  different  rates  for 
one  -place  against  another.  The  poor  places  like  the 
country  are  helped  by  big  places  like  London.  I be- 
lieve as  a matter  of  fact  they  actually  lose  in  the 
rural  places — at  least,  they  say  they  do.  When  we 
ask  them  for  a day  mail  service  they  tell  us  they  are 
losing  money,  but  on  the  whole  they  make  money. 

8566.  Postage  is  at  a uniform  rate? — The  postage 
is  at  a uniform  rate. 

8567.  Just  a question  I put,  I think,  to  a previous 
witness,  even  the  post  office  makes  a difference  in 
their  charge  with  regard  to  a newspaper  and  a letter? 
— Yes. 

8568.  Don’t  they? — They  do. 

8569.  And  the  service  is  just  the  same? — I should 
think  the  service  is  the  same,  well,  that  is  right,  they 
■charge  a different  rate. 

8570.  They  charge  a halfpenny  for  a newspaper  and 
a penny  for  a letter,  do  you  suggest  the  post  office 
■should  bring  down  all  the  letter  rates  to  the  news- 
paper rates? — No,  sir;  I suggest  that  the  railway 
•companies  should  have  some  simple  rates  like  that  that 
the  public  would  know  what  they  were  doing,  like  the 
poet  office.  I don’t  say  that  it  should  be  a penny  or  a 
shilling  for  all  inside  the  Empire,  but  there  should 
be  a few  simple,  easy,  intelligible  rates,  so  that  the 
public  would  know  what  they  were  to  expect. 

8571.  Very  well.  What-  have  you  got  to  say  with 
regard  to  something  about  a combined  service  of  train 
and  car  ? — I should  say  that  I believe  it  would  be  a- 
very  great  assistance  to  us  if  there  was  some  service 
of  that  kind. 

8572.  Between  Omagh  and  your  district  ? — Yes. 
What  we  would  like  would  be  a railway ; we  would 
like  a railway  from  Stranorlar,  a light  railway  from 
Stranorlar  to  Castlederg,  and  from  that  to  Drum- 
quin, and  on  to  Omagh,  and  the  Omagh  people  too, 

I believe,  will  ask  for  that  railway,  and  we  would 
like  it  to  go  on  to  Cookstown  or  some  other  suitable 
terminus,  that  would  give  us  an  alternative  route. 

8573.  Has  the  question  of  a light  railway  been 
raised  by  your  district  with  the  Irish  Board  of  Works? 
— No,  sir;  not  raised  with  the  Irish  Board  of  Works. 

8574.  How  have  you  raised  it  ? — We  have  raised  it 
simply  in  view  of  this  Commission,  the  same  as  has 
been  done  all  round  us.  There  is  another  proposal 
then,  which  was  made  since  the  public  meeting. 
That  proposal  that  I mention  now  was  drawn  up  at 
the  public  meeting  that  appointed  me,  but  there  was 
one  raised  since  that  which  our  people  have  not  had 
time  to  consider,  but  which  might  be  worth  consider- 
ing. It  is  by  connecting  Drumquin  by  Newtown- 
stewart  with  Plumbridge,  Gortin  and  Cookstown. 
That  line  would  pass  through  Baronscourt,  where 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  would  be  sending 
thousands  of  tons  of  timber,  and  he  has  six  or  seven 
hundred  tons  of  coal  to  get  every  year,  and  it  would 
be  a very  great  convenience,  of  course,  to  us  in 
Drumquin. 

8575.  What  distance  would  they  be?— From  us  it 
is  ten  miles. 
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, 8576.  No,  but  the  route  you  suggested,  what  is  the 
length  of  the  railway  ? — The  first  railway  I sug- 
gested ? 

8577.  No,  the  second? — Oh,  from  Drumquin  to 
Newtownstewart,  that  is  ten  miles,  I think ; the  rest, 
from  Newtownstewart  on,  I think,  would  be  about 
40.  I am  not  really  sure.  I only  scaled  it  off  the 
map.  You  see  Cookstown  is  down  on  the  west  side 
of  Lough  Neagh. 

8578.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  pas- 
senger trains  ? — Well,  sir,  the  passenger  rates  are 
very  high,  excessively  high,  compared  with  the  rates 
on  the  Continent.  For  instance,  in  Hungary  the 
rates  there  are  in  some  cases  ^d.  a mile,  and  the 
passenger  rates,  3rd  class,  here,  are  Id.  a mile,  that 
is  four  times  the  rate. 

8579.  Now,  stop,  Mr.  Stack,  do  you  know  this 
from  your  own  knowledge  ? — I know  the  passenger 
rates,  of  course,  in  Ireland  from  my  own  knowledge. 

8580.  But  you  quote  the  maximum  rate  charged 

by  the  Irish  Railways  and  the  minimum  rate 
charged  by  the  Continental  Railways  ? — The  rate 
from  Omagh  to  Dublin,  128  miles 

8581.  128  pence  probably? — Yes,  something  like 
that. 

8582.  Yes,  a penny  a mile  ? — Yes,  I paid  my  fare 
up  here  the  other  day:  then,  on  the  ContinenL-I 
only  quote  now  from  Mr.  Field — the  rate  is  8s.  for 
400  miles. 

8583.  Mr.  Field  is  coming  here,  and  we  had  better 
have  it  direct  from  Mr.  Field,  if  you  don’t  mind  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

8584.  Now,  you  have  got  some  suggestions  about 
passenger  trains?— Oh,  yes.  Also  I might  say  witli 
regard  to  the  rates  on  passenger  trains,  that  I under- 
stand it  is  cheaper  to  go  to  Bundoran  from  Castle- 
derg  through  Omagh  than  to  go  from  Omagh  itself  to 
Bundoran — it  is  Is.  less.  And  to  do  that  you  have 
to  go  first  and  foremost  from  Castlederg  to"  Victoria 
Bridge.  I think  it  is  about  ten  miles.  I am  not 
sure  of  that  distance,  but  it  is  about  that,  and  Vic- 
toria Bridge  to  Omagh  would  be  something  like 
sixteen  miles.  Then  there  is  that  much,  something 
like  twenty-six  miles,  extra  to  Bundoran,  and  that 
is  charged  Is.  less  than  if  you  took  your  ticket  at 
Omagh,  although  you  have  to  go  over  the  same  line. 

8585.  There  is  an  explanation  for  that,  I have  no 

doubt.  As  to-  the  frequency  of  the  passenger 
trains 

8586.  Mr.  Acworth. — May  I just  ask  is  that  the 
ordinary  every-day  ticket?— I understand  so. 

Chairman. — Not  a market  ticket? 

8587.  Mr.  Acworth. — Not  an  excursion  or  any- 
ocno^ke  that? — I think  it  is  an  ordinary  ticket* 

8588.  Mr.  Sexton.— Two  tickets  on  the  same  basis? 
—Yes. 

8589.  Both . ordinary  tickets  ?— Both,  as  far  as  I 
know,  they  were  issued  on  the  same  day. 

.8590.  Chairman.—  I see  you  make  a suggestion 
with  reference  to  motors  ?— Well,  sir,  might  I say 
w*th  regard  to  the  accommodation  on  railways  it 
would  be  a great  convenience  to  the  Drumquin  people 
if  there  could  be  a siding  got  at  a place  called 
Drumquin  Crossing.  It  is  one  and  a half  miles 
nearer  Drumquin  than  the  Omagh  station,  and  our 
cartage  is  very  long.  If  you  cannot  see  your  way  to 
give  us  either  a railway  or  motor  service  it  would  be 
some  little  help  if  we  had  a siding  one  and  a half 
mile  off  our  road.  We  have  to  cart  parallel  with 
the  railway  for  that  distance. 

8591.  Where  is  the  point  on  the  railway  ? — It  is 
aoout  one  and  a half  miles  north  of  Omagh  on  the 
ailway,  between  Omagh  and  Mountjoy  ( shows  on  the 
14  is  on  t,le  Newtownstewart  side  of  Omagh. 
°592.  And  it  would  shorten  the  cartage  if  a sidin» 
were  put.  there?— Yes. 

8593.  Is  there  a crossing  there  ?— We  cross  the  rail- 
way there. 

On  the  level  ?— On  the  level. 

There  are  gates? — Yes. 

And  there  is  a man  there?— Yes. 

W • ?•  S€€  what  y°u  mean  1 am  only  asking  now 
siding  for  goods. 

Ji5,"8-  ,A  g°°ds  siding  at  this  little  place  which 
ould  shorten  the  cartage  from  Drumquin  1£  miles  ? 
—About  1£  miles. 

8599.  Well,  that  would  be  : 
a little  more  ?— It  Would. 


saving  of  Is.  6 d. 


{."f00-  Well,  now,  I want  your  sug^stion  with  re- 
^rence  to  motors  on  the  railway  ?— Well,  sir,  I think 
run  on  a railway  like  the  trams  are 
ln  -Dublin,  either  by  electric  traction  or  by  unless  we 


petrol,  and  that  they  could  nearly  do  away  with 
stations.  If  you  had  frequent  motors  and  two  men 
in  charge  you  could  sell  the  tickets  as  I believe  they 
do  on  the  Continent.  I bought  Continental  tickets,  I 
know,  in  London  for  a whole  tour.  You  could  sell 
tickets  in  the  Post  Office,  and  you  would  do  away 
with  the  oreat  expense  of  printing  them,  and  the 
great  trouble  that  we  have  in  getting  tickets  very 
often  when  the  train  is  almost,  in.;  we  can  hardly 
get  our  tickets  sometimes.  That  could  be  done  away 
with  if  the  tickets  were  published  like  postage  stamps. 
They  could  be  bought  at  any  time.  Then  a motor 
service  could  be  done  like  that  with  frequent  motors 
for  passenger  traffic. 

8601.  Now,  Mr.  Stack,  just  to  summarise  what  you 
have  been  saying  ?— There  are  one  or  two  things  I 
would  like  to  say  yet,  about  owner’s  risk,  which  we 
consider  an  extreme  hardship. 

8602.  That  is  the  railway  rates  ? — The  railway 
rates  for  owners’  risk  we  consider  an  extreme  hard- 
ship. I don’t  wish  to  impose  on  the  kindness  of  the 
Commission,  but  I would  like  to  show  them,  if  I 
may,  also  the  way  that  we  are  handicapped  . with 
regard  to  the  Continent  and  the  Colonies,  with  regard 
to  the  transit  of  our  produce.  I can  show  these 
figures  that  I have  collected  myself.  With  regard . ' 
to  owners’  risk  the  railways  are  absolute  masters  of 
the  situation,  and  there  is  positively  no  redress 
whatever  in  owners’  risk. ; I know  the  Drumquin 
Creamery.  Well,  I can  give  you  day  and  date  on 
which  the  Drumquin  Creamery  sent  two  consign- 
ments of  cream  at  owner’s  risk — one  of  those  was 
completely  lost  and  the  other  was  spilt.  We  applied 
to  the  railway  company  for  some  redress,  but  they 
said  “ No,  it  was  carried  at  owner’s  risk.”  They 
have  not  even  as  yet  returned  us  the  empty  can, 
though  I believe  they  have  it,  and  they  decline  to  pay 
anything  at  all  for  the  ope  that  was  lost.  The  only 
way  we  could  recover  against  them  is  if  we  could 
prove  wilful  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  officials, 
but  unless  we  sent  one  of  our  own  employees  on  the 
boat  and  railway  to  watch  them  the  whole  way  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  one  of  their  officials 
chucking  our  can  into  the  sea  or  doing  anything  elsej 
and  we  have  absolutely  no  redress. 

8603.  Where  were  they  going?— I will  tell  vou 
exactly.  From  Drumquin,  the  cream . was  shipped-, 
one  consignment  to  Wigtonshire  Creameries,  Stran- 
ra®*>  j0n  the  3()th  of  November  last,  and  it  was  re- 
ported  to  Drumquin  Creamery  “ lost  in  transit.” 
Cream  was  shipped  to  Perth  Creamery  on  the  same-- 
“8**  delivered,  and  no  explanation  given  about 
it.  the  railway  company  refused  both  claims,  and 
they  have  not  even  yet  returned  us  the  empty  can, 
which  I believe  they  have.  I may  say,  sir,  that  we 
nave  applied  on  different  occasions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  some  help  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  and  the  Department  is  absolutely  use- 
Jess  in  dealing  with  the  railway  ring  and  the'  ship- 
ping ring  and  the  other  companies  with  which  they 
have  to  contend.  They  have  no  chance : in  fact  Par- 
liament itself  is  ruled  by  the  railways,  and  the  Stafe 
is  ruled  by  the  railways  and  the  ring,  and  we  have 
no  redress  at  all.  I say  the  State  is  ruled  by  the 
railways  and  the  shipping  rings. 

8604.  They  are  considerably  more  powerful  than 
? e7,er  Reamed  of?-They  have,  I believe,  150  votes 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  officially  represent  the 
railways  and  50  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to 

reLhlv  f ?f  COUrse’  ,a  ^ousand  millions 

uglily  of  capital  must  command  tremendous  power 
Ihere  is  our  position,  we  have  absolutely  no  redress' 

S’HSS  whSe“"“  0"  8”ds  “ “»  « 

T'u860^'JDo€f  the  ri®h  note  not  cover  the  total  loss?— 
lhe  risk  note  is  so  drawn  out  that  they  can  do  what- 
ever they  like  with  it.  If  we  don’t  sign  that  we  may 
keep  our  goods  at  home.  ° 5 

8606.  You  can  send  them  at  company's  risk  ?— Then 
\ pri“  pr"e”**  ™ Irom  com- 
' 1 *ant  to  know  what  the  company  means  by 

Fo1  take  the 

cost  of  butter.  The  railway  company  charges  ■ from 
to  London— they  have  two  prices  for  Gutter— 
by  goods  train,  remember — they  charge  ordinarily  46s 
per  ton  for  butter.  Oh,  they  have  only  one  rate  for 
butter.  I made  a mistake.  The  rate  is  46s.  8 d fob 
butter  Leave  that  for  a moment.  But  they  have 
two  rates  for  eggs.  One  of  those  is  -68s.  Ad  from 
Omagh  to  London,  and  the  other  58s  Ad  the 
lower  is  owner’s  risk,  and  they  have  the  choice  never 
to  deliver  these  eggs  at  all  or  to  smash  them  all  up 
tW  "'■lfuily  and 
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deliberately  done  by  them.  We  have  absolutely  no 
redress.  How  are  we  to  prove  that  unless  we  send 
a man  along  with  each  consignment  to  watch  them. 
If  we  send  our  butter  at  10s.  more  we  cannot  com- 
pete. 

8607.  Eggs,  you  mean? — Excuse  me,  sir,  eggs,  we 
cannot  compete  at  all.  Here  are  the  rates  from 
other  places:  from  Denmark  the  rate  to  London  for 
eggs  is  36s.  per  ton.  I may  say  that  some  of  these  rates 
are  per  thousand  kilos,  but  that  is  practically  a ton. 

I am  giving  you  the  rates  as  if  per  ton.  The  rate 
from  Denmark,  from  Esbjerg,  is  36s.  to  London,  the 
rate  from  Russia  is  22s.  6 d.,  the  rate  from  Hamburg 
is  20s.  and  13s — they  have,  two  rates  apparently— the 
rate  from  Antwerp  is  9s.  per  ton,  whereas  our  lowest 
rate  is  58s.  4d.  more  than  six  times.  The  rate  from 
Bordeaux 

8608.  Where  have  you  got  those  rates  from : take 
that  Antwerp  rate? — ( Witness  produces  documents.) 

8609.  Tiie  rates  you  have  given,  I see  what  they 
are,  they  are  by  direct  sea  from  the  ports  to  London 
by  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company? — That 
is  so.  What  I say  is,  supposing  we  paid  68s,  a ton 
for  eggs  we  could  not  compete  at  all  with  those  rates. 
Even  58s.  is  hard  enough.  Then  we  have  no  redress 
at  all.  They  can  throw  our  eggs  overboard,  never 
deliver  them,  or  wait  twelve  months  and  deliver  them 
then. 

8610.  I see  you  have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  this  information,  and  all  these  rates  you  have 
given  practically  are  rates  by  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company  all  the  way  by  sea? — Well,  sir, 
may  I quote  now  the  rates  for  butter.  They  are 
given  there,  too.  The  rate  for  butter  from  Omagh  to 
London  by  goods  train  is  46s.  8 d.  per  ton,  from  Den- 
mark to  London — these  are  all  to  London — it  is  27 s. 

9 d.,  from  Russia,  27s.  6 d. 

8611.  No,  just  a minute.  About  Russia,  I don’t 
see  that  here  ? — It  is  there,  sir ; it  may  be  in  one  of 
the  letters.  I think  it  is  in  a typed  letter. 

8612.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  must  be  a good  deal  of 
railway  carriage  from  Russia? — I don’t  know,  sir.  I 
think,  perhaps,  they  bring  the  goods  to  ports  and 
tranship  them. 

8613.  The  rate  is  from  the  port,  you  think? — I 
don’t  know,  sir.  I am  afraid  it  is. 

8614.  Chairman. — Here  it  is.  You  are  quite  right. 
The  rate  from  Russia  to  London,  it  says,  is  27s.  6 d. 
cn  butter  and  22s.  6 d.  for  eggs  ? — The  rate  from  Ham- 
burg is  15s.  to  London,  the  rate  from  New  Zealand 
on  butter  at  present  is  60s.,  that  is  under  \d.  per  lb. 

8615.  Yes,  but  that  is  all  by  sea  you  are  giving  us  ? 
— It  may  be  by  sea  or  not. 

8616.  No,  but  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  by  sea. 
All  those  rates  you  have  quoted  are  by  sea  all  the 
way  ? — I think  so.  The  rate  from  Antwerp  is  10s. 

8617.  That  is  Antwerp  to  London  by  the  General 
Steam  Navigation  Company? — Bordeaux  is  26s. 

8618.  That  is  the  same,  by  sea  ? — And  Havre, 
11s.  6 d. 

8619.  That  is  the  South-Western  ? — How  can  we 
compete  against  such  rates  as  those? 

8620.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Irish 
eggs  are  at  this  moment  being  sent  to  Paris  from 
Southampton?— Well,  I did  not  know  that. 

8621.  I tell  you  that.  That  is  not  known  generally, 
'but  we  are  carrying  from  Southampton  to  Paris  eggs 
from  Ireland.  You  are  aware  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  export  of  eggs  from  Ireland? — I am. 

8622.  In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages  you  have 
■mentioned  ? — It  seems  that  we  can  export  them,  but 
we  cannot  send  them  to  our  own  market.  We  may 
■send  them  to  Paris,  but  we  cannot  send  them  to  Lon- 
don in  competition  with  these  other  people. 

8623.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Stack,  just  tell  us  what  in 
your  opinion,  representing  the  district  that  you  come 
from,  is  the  remedy  for  this?— We  are  absolutely 
unanimous  in  our  district  as  to  the  remedy.  We  are 
firmly  convinced— may  I say  that  I know  from  my 
own  personal  experience — I am  nearly  27  years 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Drumquin  is,  and  my 
.experience  is  that  the  population  is  decreasing  very 
fast.  Shortly  before  I came  to  that  parish  the  popu- 
lation of  Church  people  that  I am  connected  with  was 
about  750,  and  now  they  are  a bare  400.  I should 
think  they  are  not  half  what  they  were  then.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  all  denominations.  To  show 
you  that,  some  short  time  ago  the  Presbyterian  people 
were  unable  to  keep  one  of  their  schools  open  for  want 
of  attendance,  and  they  handed  it  over  to  me.  After 
a time  I could  not  maintain  the  attendance  either, 


and  a school  alongside  it  under  the  same  roof,  but  in 
a different  department,  the  Roman  Catholics,  could 
not  maintain  their  average  either,  and  so  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  and  I combined,  and  we  made  one 
school  out  of  the  two,  and  we  are  just  able  reasonably 
to  maintain  an  average,  whereas  years  ago  those 
schools  were  both  flourishing  schools. 

8624.  You  are  referring  to  the  decrease  of  the 
population? — I am,  certainly. 

8625.  But  what  is  the  remedy  with  reference  to  the 
railways? — The  remedy  for  the  railways,  and  the  only 
remedy,  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  nationalise  both  the 
railways  and  the  canals,  and  to  put  us  on  an  equality 
with  the  foreigner.  The  foreigner  has  a paternal 
government  that  helps  him,  whereas  our  Government 
does  not.  They  are  highly  technically  trained,  and 
we  have  absolutely  no  chance  at  all  in  competing  with 
them  under  the  present  system. 

8626.  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  at  least  represent- 
ing your  district,  that  the  remedy  would  be  State 
purchase  of  all  the  railways  in  Ireland? — Yes,  to 
begin  with  that,  I would  certainly  say  that,  and  also 
scientific  development  of  the  waterways.  A partial 
remedy  would  be  got. 

8627.  "We  are  not  dealing  with  waterways  here. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  railways  ? — You  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  waterways  ? 

8628.  There  is  a Canal  Commission,  you  know, 
dealing  with  canals? — Well,  that  is  our  opinion. 

8629.  You  have  given  that  subject  careful  consider- 
ation?— I have. 

8630.  And  you  think  that  the  remedy  not  only  for 
your  district,  but  the  whole  of  Ireland  would  be  State 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways? — Yes,  sir,  that  is  my 
belief  and  firm  conviction. 

8631.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  State  had  the  rail- 
ways the  rates  in  force  now  would  be  considerably 
reduced  ? — Yes,  sir  ; they  could  be  reduced,  I believe, 
by  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  I may  mention,  as  I 
suppose  your  Commission  knows  quite  well,  that  a 
Royal  Commission  already  recommended  a reduction 
of  42  per  cent. 

8632.  Where  was  that  ? — I can  give  you  the  date 
of  it. 

8633.  Mr.  Sexton. — And  said  that  it  would  be  re- 
couped in  eleven  years? — Yes,  sir,  certainly.  I can 
give  you  the  exact  date. 

8634.  The  Commission  of  1867? — Yes,  sir.  And, 
moreover,  Mr.  Drummond’s  Commission,  since  the 
first  railway  was  built,  the  first  railway  was  built  in 
Ireland  in  1836,  and  in  1838  Mr.  Drummond’s  Com- 
mission reported  that  all  future  railways  should  be 
built  by  the  State,  and  Mr.  Stephenson — I am  not 
quite  certain  was  it  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine— 
but  at  any  rate  his  opinion  was  that  the  railway  com- 
panies should  not  be  encouraged  to  compete  at  all, 
because  the  minute  they  competed  they  would  form  a 
ring  and  combine,  and  that  the  last  state  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  And  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  : that  we  are  absolutely  at  the  control  and 
mercy  of  the  railway  companies,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  population  is  being  destroyed  and  the  country 
is  being  reduced  to  a desert. 

8635.  Chairman. — You  don’t  surely  attribute  the 
population  leaving  this  country  for  America  to  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railways? — Certainly,  I do; 
undoubtedly. 

8636.  Seriously? — Most  seriously,  and  I am  going 
to  show  you  why.  Practically  the  only  means  of 
living  we  have  is  agriculture.  There  is  a little  manu- 
facturing, but  for  practical  purposes  our  industry  is 
agriculture.  The  enormous  expenditure  that  we  are 
put  to  in  comparison  with  other  places  in  transit  is, 
year  by  year,  making  our  agriculture  more  unprofit- 
able. I need  not  tell  experts  like  you  that  transit  is 
an  integral  part  of  exchange  value.  Take  the  case  I 
quoted  of  bricks  from  Coalisland.  The  bricks  at 
Coalisland  cost  something  like  29s.  or  30s.  per  1,000, 
and  by  the  time  we  have  them  in  Drumquin  we  have 
to  pay  29s.  or  30s.  more,  so  that  the  transit  amounts 
to  fully  the  whole  value.  I think  the  price  of  coal  is 
6s.  or  7s.  a ton  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  by  the  time 
we  get  it  at  Drumquin  we  pay  something  like  25s. 
a ton. 

8637.  Chairman. — I pay  32s.  a ton  in  London. 

Witness. — I don’t  know  how  you  do  it.  It  must 

be  very  wonderful  coal. 

8638.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  very  high  now. 

Witness. — I don’t  know  how  it  may  be  now;  at 

the  time  I made  out  the  statistics  that  was  the  price. 
I point  out,  with  all  respect,  that  transit  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  exchange  value.  Then  the  railways 
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are  putting  on  such  exorbitant  transit  rates  that  they 
are  killing  our  agriculture. 

8639.  Chairman. — Excessive  ? — Yes. 

8640.  From  what  standpoint  do  you  measure?— 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  producer.  He  cannot 
live.  How  are  our  people  going  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments of  the  Government  loan  for  land  purchase? 

8641.  We  will  not  go  into  that? — I think  you  may 
go  into  it,  because  they  cannot  do  it. 

8642.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  railway  companies 
should  carry  at  a loss? — No.  I think  they  could  not 
as  they  now  exist,  but  my  remedy  is  that  the  State 
should  take  them  over. 

8643.  That  is  what  I am  coming  to.  The  only 
remedy  you  have,  in  the  interest  of  your  district,  or 
of  Ireland,  is  for  the  State  to  take  over  the  railways — 
that  is  your  idea  ? — There  may  be  palliatives,  but  I 
think  the  only  good  remedy,  and  the  only  complete 
remedy,  is  for  the  railways  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
State,  and  the  canals  as  well. 

I will  stop  there. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

8644.  You  object  to  the  double  set  of  rates — for  the 

company’s  and  the  owner’s  risk? — I do  altogether  ob- 
ject to  them,  because  I say  the  company’s  risk  is  of 
no  use.  We  have  no  remedy  at  all.  I do  not  see 
any  reason  in  it.  May  I give  another 

8645.  I will  ask  you  some  further  questions. 
The  company’s  risk  rate,  you  say,  is  so  high  as  to  be 
prohibitory  ? — Yes. 

8646.  The  trader  could  not  pay  it  and  continue  his 
trade  ? — No,  sir. 

8647.  Then  the  trader  is  driven,  perforce,  to  the 
other  rate — he  is  obliged,  coerced,  to  take  the  owner’s 
risk  rate? — Yes,  sir. 

8648.  And  if  he  takes  that  lower  rate,  no  matter 
what-  loss  accrues,  total  or  otherwise,  the  company 
will  not  pay  unless  wilful  misconduct  is  proved?— 
That  is  so,  and  we  must  sign  an  agreement  to  that 
effect. 


oohu.  And  the  wilful  misconduct  you  can  never 
prove? — We  can  never  prove. 

8650.  Therefore,  acceptance  of  the  owner's  risk  rate 
means  that  the  owner  must  suffer  any  loss  that  hap- 
pens, practically? — Yes. 

8651.  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
public  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Have  you  observed  that 
in  a recent  public  speech  he  said  that  “ in  Germany 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  owner’s  risk,  but  there  was 
a limit  to  the  risk  where  they  gave  the  reduced  rates ; 
but  even  in  this  case  if  the  railway  companies  were 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  or  wilful  misconduct,  then 
the  company  was  liable  for  full  compensation.  The 
practice  was  practically  the  same  in  other  European 
countries  and  even  in  the  United  States.”  From  this 
it  appears  that  practically  throughout  the  world  the 
companies  do  pay  for  gross  negligence  ? — I should  sav 
so,  from  the  evidence. 

8652.  But  in  these  countries  nothing  is  paid  for 
except  wilful  misconduct  ? — Not  only  nothing  but  wil- 
tul  misconduct,  but  the  onus  of  proof  is  laid  on  you 
to  prove  the  misconduct. 

8653.  You  must  prove  the  wilful  misconduct,  and 
as  a matter  of  practice  that  is  not  provable? — It  could 
not  be  proved  unless  by  a mere  fluke— unless  you  sent 
a detective  with  each  consignment  to  watch  it.  There 
ls  no  other  way. 

Therefore  you  say  the  company’s  risk  rate 
ougnt  to  be  more  moderate— lower  than  it  is.  If  the 
wner  s risk  rate  is  too  high,  the  company’s  risk  rate 
n7C  ',  ™ore  to°  hi8h  ?— Much  more.  It  is  killing  the 
wade  of  the  country.  6 

cent5?5l_YeSsh°uld  be  reduced>  y°u  say,  by  50  per 
„ J*b56‘  A”1*  tbe  company  should  accept  the  risk  of 
g fifiw  a ugence  as  wel1  as  wilful  misconduct  ?— Yes. 

'■  Ab?ut  Passenger  fares.  We  have  it  in  evi- 
averLi"  f16  B°ald  of  Trade  Eetur»  f°r  1905  the 
7(i  fn  V i p®r  Passenger  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  was 
landLYc|  and’  ^ in  Scotland-  and  !*•  ld-  Ire- 

o^Pron/r65  tllat  average  suggest  to  you  that  the  onus 
Ireland  ■ es  on  the  railway  companies  to  show  that 

8659d  Thi106  overcbal'Sed  ?— Certainly. 

Is.  6 d mir!erais  ln  England  pay  an  average  of 

Ireland  rfj1’  ln  Scotland  Is.  2d.  per  ton,  and  in 

assn  m • 7(1  per  ton  ?-Yes. 

afifti  ■ That  sl’SSests  the  same  thing  ?— Yes. 

“661.  And  general  merchandise  pays  an  average  of 


5s.  7 d.  per  ton  in  England,  4s.  lid.  per  ton  in  Scot- 
land, and  6s.  lOd.  in  Ireland? — The  same  thing  in  all 
cases,  and  I do  think  that  there  should  be  some  simple 
way  in  which  the  public  might  know  beforehand  the 
rate  that  they  are  going  to  pay — as  in  posting  letters 
or  parcels — they  should  not  have,  as  they  now  do,  to 
make  an  experiment  by  sending  a consignment  to  see 
what  will  be  charged. 

8662.  When  you  referred  to  the  Post  Office  I under- 
stood you  to  refer  rather  to  unity  of  administration 
than  to  identity  of  rates  ? — Oh,  certainly — unity  of 
administration  I referred  to. 

8663.  You  were  not  thinking  of  rates  at  the 
moment? — No,  sir. 

8664.  You  were  thinking  that  instead  of  having 
seventeen  managements,  one  would  be  better? — As  far 
as  I know  there  are  300  directors  for  3,000  miles  of 
Irish  railways,  and  I think  there  are  150  or  200  other 
officials,  auditors  and  solicitors,  about  one  official  for 
every  five  miles.  I think  the  whole  thing  could  be 
done  by  three  men,  at  an  enormous  saving  of  cost. 

8665.  I believe  it  is  done  on  the  Continent  by  a few 
men  in  each  country  at  lower  rates,  and  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  traffic? — I believe  so. 

8666.  As  to  the  Post  Office  service  and  the  differ- 
ence in  charges  between  a letter  and  a newspaper,  are 
not  the  two  services  of  very  different  value  to  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  rendered  ? — Of  course  they 
are. 

8667.  The  case  of  a newspaper  is  simply  the  trans- 
mission of  printed  matter,  but  letters  are  the  agencies 
by  which  the  business  of  the  country  is  done? — Yes. 
I have  been  told  that  they  transmit  newspapers  free 
in  America. 

8668.  They  seem  to  be  inclined  not  to  transmit  some 
papers  at  all  there.  You  have  been  asked  whether 
the  rates  of  which  you  complain  were  in  excess  of  the 
Parliamentary  powers? — As  far  as  I know  they  are 
not — I believe  they  are  not. 

8669.  You  know,  of  course,  that  these  maximum 
rates  were  measured  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  all  con- 
tingencies?— Yes,  sir. 

8670.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  time  came  when 
railways  were  in  special  stress  in  order  to  earn  their 
incomes,  these  rates  would  meet  that  case? — Yes. 

8671.  Suppose  a great  strike  of  workmen  or  a coal 
famine,  the  maximum  rates  were  devised  for  and 
would  have  to  meet  that  contingency? — Yes. 

8672.  Would  you  infer  from  this  that  they  have 
not  any  direct  relation  to  ordinary  circumstances  ? — 
They  have  no  direct  relation.  In  England  the 
Hvhole  country  rose  in  rebellion  and  would  not  have 
them,  and  in  our  own  district — we  were  too  slow  in 
Omagh,  but  in  Strabane  they  rose  in  rebellion  and 
would  not  have  them,  and  they  are  not  in  force  in 
Strabane. 

8673.  Are  you  aware  that  after  the  Provisional 
Orders  Bills  were  passed  in  1891-2  the  railways  made 
a combined  advance  and  general  effort  to  run  up  the 
rates? — Yes.  And  Parliament  interposed  by  the  Act 
of  1894,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  rates 
were  increased  above  the  level  at  which  they  were  on 
31st  December,  1892,  they  might  be  reduced  again? — 
I thought  there  was  a time  limit. 

8674.  Not  at  all.  (TFifness). — We  thought  that 

there  was  a time  limit  of  two  years. 

8675.  If  you  can  show,  to-day,  that  any  railway 
rate  has  been  increased  above  the  level  at  which  it 
stood  on  31st  December,  1892,  that  rate  might  be  re- 
duced by  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

Chairman. — No,  no. 

8676.  Mr.  Sexton. — Not  necessarily? — I could  not 
do  that  offhand  this  moment. 

8677.  I am  pointing  out  to  you  that  an  attempt  of 
the  railway  companies  to  raise  the  actual  rates  to  the 
maximum  was  defeated  by  direct  enactment  of 
Parliament.  That  proves  that  the  maximum  rates 
have  no  relation  to  ordinary  circumstances? — They 
would  kill  the  whole  traffic  of  the  country,  I believe, 
if  they  were  enforced. 

8678.  Would  you  say,  therefore,  that  proof  that  the 
rates  are  less  than  the  maximum  rates  has  no  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  inquiry? — I think  not. 

8679.  In  fact  if  proof  that  the  actual  rates  were 
less  than  the  maximum  rates  were  conclusive  there 
would  be  no  need  for  this  inquiry? — I do  not  think 
there  would. 

8680.  No,  because  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  railways 
are  acting  illegally.  The  question  is  (whether  they 
are  acting  illegally  or  not),  whether  the  rates  are  too 
heavy  for  the  industries  of  Ireland  ? — May  I say  with 
regard  to  the  railways  acting  illegally — I think  you 
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have  it  in  evidence— that  I read  a short  time  ago  of 
two  leading  railways  in  Ireland  that  confessed  that 
they  were  acting  illegally  in  giving  rebates 

8681.  That  is  a pending  case ; the  judgment  has 
not  yet  been  delivered.  We  will  not  discuss  that  at 
present  ?— No. 

8682.  If  the  test,  then,  of  fitness  of  rates  is  not 
whether  they  are  less  than  the  legal  maximum  what 
do -you  say  is  a proper  test  whether  a rate  is  exces- 
sive?— I think  I would  compare  it  with  what  would 
be  the  rate  in  similar  circumstances  in  other 
countries. 

8683.  That  is  one  way.  There  are  two  main  heads 
of  complaint.  First,  that  the  interest  of  the  Irish 
exporter  (which  is  the  main  interest  of  Ireland)  is 
damaged  by  reason  of  the  favourable  conditions  under 
which  competing  countries  are  allowed  to  get  into  the 
British  market? — Yes. 

8684.  If  you  -find  that  the  producer  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Denmark  can  get  into  the  Eng- 
lish market,  even  oil  the  nearer  side  of  England,  on 
conditions  which  drive  the  Irish  producer  out  or  cut 
away  his  profits— that  is  a serious  matter?— That 
would  show  that  the  rates  were  too  high. 

8685.  You  say  that,  tried  by  the  test  of  facts,  that 
complaint  is  made  good  ?— Yes.  I see  that  Denmark, 
as  well  as  I know,  at  the  present  time  is  sending 
£20,000,000  of  produce  in  the  form  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  bacon  into  England,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  whole  of  that  could  not  be  supplied  by  Ire- 
land except  the  transit  difficulty— that  is  one  of  the 
main  factors — the  high  transit  rates. 

8686.  If  the  Irish  farmer  is  driven  out  of  some  of 
the  English  markets  and  his  profits  are  reduced  in 
others  that  makes  agriculture  less  profitable? — Cer- 
tainly, and  the  people  are  emigrating. 

8687.  It  lessens  the  market  for  labour  and  the 
people  emigrate  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  I do  not  say  that 
the  railways  are  the  only  causes  of  emigration,  but  I 
say  they  are  a main  cause.  There  .are  other  causes, 
but  I believe  the  railways  are  a main  cause  of  emi- 
gration. 

8688.  So  far  as  the  high  through  outward  rates,  com- 

pared with  the  rates  on  the  Continent,  limit  the 
markets  for  Irish  produce  and  reduce  profits,  so  far 
the  railways  are  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of 
the  country? — Yes.  And  it  is  no  business  of  theirs 
whether  the  country  is  ruined  so  long  as  they  pay 
their  dividends.  J J 

8689.  Putting  that  in  a passionless  and  moderate 
form,  the  railways  are  conducted  on  the  commercial 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  earning  dividends.  Where 
they  have  to  take  a low  rate  they  take  it,,  and  where 
they  can  impose  a high  one  they  impose  it,  but  that 
system  may  be  very  contrary  to  the  public  interest?— 
Jt  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  public  interest. 

8690.  Which  requires  the  rates  to  be  graduated  and 

measured  in  a different  manner? — Yes.  It  is  a 

miracle  how  the  country  has  survived  at  all  under  the 
system.  It  is  the  worst  with  one  exception. 

8691.  Will  you  name  the  exception  ?— Yes.  The 

former  Transvaal  railways. 

8692.  That  exception,  if  that  is  the  sole  exception, 
is  significant? — That  is  the  sole  exception. 

8693.  Taking  • the  through  rates  inward  from  Eng- 
land, if  the  result  is  to  flood  the  country  with  im- 
ported products,  so  that  no  Irish  manufacture  can 
develop,  or  no  new  Irish  manufacture  be  started,  is 
not  that  another  powerful  cause  of  depopulation? — I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  causes.  There  is  no 
chance  of  our  starting  anything,  because  we  can  be 
undersold  in  the  home  market.  So  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  powerful  as  the  Irish  railways  are, 
they  are  dominated  by  their  English  brothers,  and 
they  must  suit  their  arrangements  so  as  to  let  the 
Englishmen  under-sell  in  Ireland. 

8694.  Have  you  observed  that  the  English  railways 
are  buying  the  Irish  lines? — Yes.  I hope  it. will  be 
stopped. 

8695.  Do  you  think  public  attention  should  be 
focussed  upon  it,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  should  be  drawn  to  it? — I 
do,  as  I believe  the  only  real  remedy  is  State  pur- 
chase, and,  of  course,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  do 
that  if  the  railways  are  partly  owned  by  English 
people  who  have  an  enormous  capital  influence  behind 
them.  I think  the  English  railways  have  a capital  of 
eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  millions. 

8696.  Twelve  hundred  millions,  and  to  people  hav- 
ing a capital  of  twelve  hundred  millions,  forty  mil- 
lions are  as  nothing? — Nothing. 


8697-  If  they  wanted  to  buy  the  Irish  lines  they 
could  easily  do  so? — Easily. 

8698.  And  then  what  would  be  the  future  of  this 
country  ?— There  would  be  no  future  at  all. 

8699.  Of  course  they  might  further,  reduce  the 
through  rates  inward  into  Ireland  ? — They  would. 

8700.  So  that  no  Irish  manufacture  could  be 
established  or  maintained  ? — We  could  not  export. 
We  might  import,  but  there  would  be  no  balance  of 
trade,  and  that-  would  be  ruin  to  a poor  country. 

8701.  It  would  be  obviously  their  interest,  because 
for  all  traffic  from  Great  Britain  they  would  have  the 
mileage  on  their  British  lines  and  also  on  their 
Irish  lines,  whilst  if  any  manufactures  were  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  they  would  only  have  the  carriage 
over  the  Irish  lines? — Yes. 

8702.  Would  you  answer,  without  hesitation,  that 
it  is  the  imperative  interest  of  Ireland  to  take  a firm 
stand  now  against  any  further  purchase  of  Irish  lines 
by  English  railways  ? — Yes  ; that  is  my  opinion,  and 

'5  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  district  I repre- 


8703.  And  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  State 
purchase  and  public  control  of  the  Irish  lines  ex- 
cept the  apprehension  that  English  companies  would 
acquire  them,  would  that  be  a sufficient  reason,  with- 
out going  into  details  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

8704.  You  were  asked  whether  coal  was  carried  in 
your  district  or  lime  or  stone.  Your  answer  is  that 
though  they  are  not  carried  now  they  might  be  carried 
if  the  rates  were  favourable? — We  have  not  started 
coal  mining,  but  there  are  good  indications  of  coal  in 
our  district. 

8705.  And  you  have  lime  and  stone? — -Yes. 

8706.  And  people  build  their  houses  at  extra  cost 
because  there  is  no  cheap  transit  ?— Yes,  and  they 
cannot  manure  their  lands  without  more  cost.  They 
send  carts  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  us  for  lime. 

8707.  And  in  order  to  get  bricks  or  coal  from  thirty 
or  forty  miles  away  the  cost  is  doubled  ?— Bricks  are 
doubled,  and  coal  is  fifty  per  cent,  added. 

8708.  You  say  that  coal  costs  in  Derry  16s.  a ton 
and  the  rate  to  Newtownstewart  is  10s.  6 d.  ?— That 
is  a misprint.  It  should  be  4s.  6 d. 

8709.  Then  two-thirds  the  first  cost  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  coal  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8710.  And  with  a system  of  well-organised  canals 
in  former  years  you  got  these  things  cheaper  1 — Yes. 

®711.  About  that  wheat  rate  from  America  ?— Yes. 

f7;"-  Chicago  is  a thousand  miles  inland? — Yes. 

8713.  One  Thousand  miles  inland.  Grain  costs 
from  a farthing  to  a half  penny  per  ton  per  mile  ?— 
Where  ? 

8714.  In  America  ? — I do  not  know  that.  I think 
ttiis  is  a water  rate. 

8715.  Grain  is  mostly  carried  by  rail  ?— I think  in 

tins  case  the  grain  is  brought  nearly  the  whole  way 
by  water.  • 


8716.  It  comes  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water— 
1 S~~ld|rab,e  dlstance  by  rail  ? — I do  not  know. 

. S717-  suppose  we  take  it  that  the  rate  of  4s.  6 d. 
is  from  the  port.  That  is  from  New  York 
to  Derry?— Would  you  take  Belfast?  I have  a little 
doubt  about  Derry.  I am  not  quite  certain  whether, 
m the  present  state  of  the  Foyle,  big  liners  could  get 
aSnii  o aT  Dlrry- . They  could  come  to  Moville. 

8/18  In  the  vicinity  of  Derry.  Your  point  is,  how- 
ever, that  for  thirty  miles  of  Irish  railway  transit  it 
costs  as  much  as  for  3,000  miles  of  ocean  ?— Yes. 

8719.  And  you  consider  that  for  a railway  to  charge 
as  much  for  one  mile  as  sea  carriage  costs  for  one 
hundred  miles  is  worthy  of  note?— It  is  well  worthy 
of  note. 


8720.  I think  you  mentioned  a curious  case  between 
Strabane  and  Omagh.  A man  in  Drumquin  wanted 
porter  from  Dublin  and  it  was  carried  on  to  Stra- 
bane ? — May  I tell  you  ? There  was  a trader  in  Druni- 
quin  who  had  been  ordering  his  porter  via  Omagh 
from  Dublin.  The  rate  was  16s.  8 d.  per  ton,  and 
the  cartage  to  Drumquin.  Then  he  discovered  that 
the  rate  for  porter  was  9s.  6d.  to  Strabane,  which  is 
19g  miles  farther  on  past  Omagh  on  the  way  f° 
Derry.  Then  the  next  consignment  he  ordered  to  he 
sent  to  Strabane,  but  the  railway  officials  had  been 
accustomed  to  put  off  his  stuff  at  Omagh,  and  they 
put  out  his  consignment  at  Omagh.  He  then  refused 
to  pay  the  Omagh  rate,  and  offered  to  pay  the  Stra- 
bane rate,,  and  the  railway  company  put  his  order 
back  and  sent  it  on  to  Strabane. 

8721.  How  many  miles  further? — 19£  miles— over 


19  miles. , Then  he  had  to  cart  it  back. 
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six  miles  further  by  road  to  Strabane  than  to  Omagh, 
and  about  six  miles  of  that  distance  he  was  running 
back  parallel  to  the  railway. 

8722.  How  many  miles?— Six  miles  from.  Strabane 
},e  was  running  parallel  to  the  railway,  and  then  he 
diverged  towards  the  west. 

8723.  How  many  miles  more  of  cartage  was  it's— 
About  six  miles  more  from  Strabane  to  Drumquin 
than  froni  Omagh  to  Drumquin,  and.  he  worked  it  out 
that  he  made  3s.  lOd.  a ton. 

8724.  He  had  his  consignment  carried  twenty  miles 
farther  by  rail  and  carted  back  six  miles  more,  and  by 
these  means  saved  3s.  lOd.  a ten? — And  I believe 
they  have  reduced  the  rate  to  7s.,  so  that  he  would 
make  6s.  4 d. 

8725.  The  Chairman  has  put  it  fairly  that  owing 
to  the  fact  of  water  competition  to  Strabane,  if  the 
railway  did  not  give  a lower  rate  to  Strabane  all  the 
traffic  would  be  carried  by  sea.  He  put  that  to- you? 
—I  think  it  was  Derry ; Strabane  has  a canal. 

8726.  It  is  water? — Yes. 

8727.  We  will  call  it  water  competition-  whether  it 
is  canal  or  ocean.  The  Chairman  put  it  that  if  the 
.railway1  charged,  a rate  corresponding  to  that  to 
Omagh  traffic  now  carried  by  rail  would  be  brought 
>by  water? — I think  it  would.  , 

8728.  But  what  you  say  is  that  the  disparity  is  too 
great  ? — Yes.  Like  the  principle  of  the  Post  Office — 
the  poor  district  should  • be  helped  by  the  richer  one. 
T think,  it  is  done  in.  all  well-managed  business  estab- 
lishments. They  are.  prepared  to  lose  money  in  some 
transactions. 

. 8729.  You  think  -the  difference  between  16s.  8d. 
and  9s.  6 d.  is  too  large  between  places  only  twenty 
miles  apart,  merely  because  one  of  them  can  get  its 
traffic  by  water  and  the  other  cannot  ?— Yes.  May  I 
give  another  instance  7 Here  is  a list  which  was 
.handed  to  me  by  a trader  in  Sion  Mills.  Sion  Mills 
is  three  and  a half  miles  on  the  Belfast  side  of  Stra- 
bane. The  rate — I cannot  say  what  the  rate  is  now, 
but  when,  the  gentleman  made  out  the  list  the  rate  for 
green  fruit  from  Belfast  to  Strabane  was  10s.  2d.  per 
ton.  That  works  out  at  1.84d.  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
rate  for  the  same  green  fruit  from  Belfast  to  Sion 
Mills,  which  is  three  and  a half  miles  less,  was  30s. 
a ton,  nearly  three  times  the  other  rate,  and  it  works 
■out  at  4.37d.  per  ton  mile,  and  I say  that  for  a 
difference  of  three  and  a-half  miles  on  the  short  side, 
it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  charge  three  times  the 
rate. 

8730.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  rate  to  the  com- 
petition point  is  influenced  by  the  cost  of  conveyance 
by  water  ? — Yes. 

8731.  But  what  you  do  say  is  that  the  rates  to 
^places  in  the  vicinity  of  others  that  have  water,  com- 
petition are  too  high  in  comparison  ? — Yes. 

8732.  And  if  the  railways  were  managed  as  a unit 
regard  would  be  had  to  this,  in  fixing  rates  to  sta- 
tions near  ports,  to  which  the  rates  were  very  low? — 
Certainly.  Might  I say  that  I am-  prepared  to  show 
that  the  rates  are  on  no  basis  at  all  except  an  empi- 
rical basis — that  is  haphasard.  I can  demonstrate 
that  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 

8733.  I will  not  ask  you  to  go  into  that  at  present, 
I think  it  is  admitted,  pretty  generally,  that  the  rates 
are  fixed  without  regard  to  any  principle? — There  is 
no  principle. 

8734.  Where  competition  by  water  exists  that  com- 
petition is  the  basis.  Where  no  competition  exists 
the  rates  are  as  high  as  the  trader  can  bear  without 
stopping  the  traffic? — I have,  myself,  applied  for 
rates/  for  through  rates — and  the  question  I am 
generally  asked  is — what  profit  are  you  making? 

8735.  Do  you  tell  them?— NO,  sir.  I ask  what  on 
earth  they  have  to  do  with  that,  what  business  was  it 
of  theirs  what  profit  was  made.  They  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  cost  of  carrying  goods. 

8736.  That  was  assuming  a right  to  take  as  much 
from  you  as  they  think  proper  and  leave  you  what 
•they  wish  ?— That  is  the  only  conclusion  I could  draw. 

8737.  That  you  thought  too  much  to  arrogate  to 
themselves? — That  is  what  they  do — that  is  the  prin- 
ciple, I believe. 

8738.  You  say  that  supplementary  light  railways 

are  wanted,  also  motor  services,  and  a complete  and 
well-organised  system  of  canal  communication.  Do 
you  think' you  will  ever  have  these  things  in  Ireland 
except'  through  a central  authority,  having  command 
of  funds?— It  could  not  be  done,  and  would  not  be 
done,  because  in  the  face  of  things  the  railways  are 
not  prepared  to  lose  so  much  money.  , 


8739.  As  to  the  form  of  the  authority  would  you  be 
willing  to  accept  any  authority  that  Parliament  might 
designate  for  the  purpose? — I think  I would. 

8740.  As  to  Mr.  Drummcnd’s  Commission — Mr. 
Thomas  Drummond,  a man  of  great  political  insight, 
and  of  great  commercial  insight— his  Commission  re- 
commended, seventy  years  ago,  that  the  railways  should 
be  constructed  by  public  funds,  but  I think  you  have 
omitted  a very  important  fact — that  the  House'  of 
Commons,  by  resolution,  adopted  that  recommenda- 
tion ? — I forgot  that.  They  adopted  it. 

8741.  And  Vou  think  that  after  seventy  years  of 
misfortune  and  decline  in  this  country  it  is  high  time 
to  carry  it  into  effect  ?— I believe  if  they  had  carried 
out  that  and  had  a properly  organised  system  from 
the  start,  that  the  country  would  be  in  a different 
position.  The  railways  are  not  built  on  the  best 
system — not  as  they  might  have  been  if  the  thing  had 
been  properly  marked  out  from  the.  beginning. 

8742.  We  hear  a great  deal  about  competition,  but 
.except  at  a few  ports,  and  except  to  places 
between  which  two  railways  run,  there  is  no 
competition  ? — There  is  no  competition  at  all, 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  a ring, 
a close  ring.  Might  I say  this,  too,  sir — that  with 
regard  to  State  purchase  of  the'  railways,  as  far  as  i 
can  ascertain  the  Irish  railways  could-  be  bought  for 
a third  of  the  sum  per  mile  that  the  English  would 
cost?  I think  the  cost  of. the  Irish  railways  was, some- 
thing like  £15,000,  on  ah  average,  per  mile,  and  the 
cost  of  the  English  railways  was  something  like 
£45,000  or  £50,000,  and  the  Scotch  £35,000,  and 
therefore  the  Irish  railways  could  be  bought  far 
cheaper — a third  or  less  of  the  English  railways  and 
less  than  half  of  the  Scotch. 

8743.  Would  you  consider  that  as  a credit  of 

£100,000,000  to  £150,000,000  has  been  pledged  for.  the 
purchase  of  Irish  land,  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways would  be  a financial  operation  easily  managed  ? 
— Yes.  Moreover,  there  was  a jury  of  experts  ap- 

pointed to  look  into  the  Financial  Relations  of  Ire 
land  and  Great  Britain 

Chairman. — I think  we  know  all  about  that. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Acwokth. 

8744.  Mr.  Stack,  I will  only  ask  one  or  two  ques-  The  low  rate 
lions.  I do  not  think  I gathered  what  your  authority  for  wheat, 
was  that  wheat  was  carried  from  Chicago  to  Belfast  Chigago  and 
at  5s.  a ton?— My  authority  is  a gentleman  who  is  in  Belfast, 
one  of  the  large  shipping  companies  in  Belfast.  I 

will  write  his  name  down  if  you  like. 

8745.  — You  have  not  got  any  invoices  or  anything 
in  writing? — No. 

8746.  I daresay  you  will  not  mind  taking  it  from 

me  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  alone, 
which  is  a quarter  of  the  way,  is  16s.  a ton?— I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  all,  for  I know  that  is 
the  way  it  is  done  in  America.  They  have  a close 
market  and  a ring  fence  round  it,  and  eighty  mil- 
lions in  it.  . 

8747.  I do  not  quite  follow  the  connection  ?— I will 
show  the  connection  in  a moment.  They  have  a close 
ring  fence  round  the  home  market  of  eighty  millions, 
and  no  person  can  compete  with  that  market.  They 
start  their  machinery  and  their  factories,  and  when 
they  have  got  these  factories  started,  and  are  sure  of 
that  market,  they  can  manufacture  a thousand  ex- 
tras which  cost  nothing  to  make.  They  compete  in 
this  country  with  the  home  producer  on  equal  terms, 
and  they  can  far  undersell  him,  because  he  must 
manufacture — he  has  only  forty  millions,  and  not 
an  exclusive  market,  but  an  open  market. 

8748.  Still  I do  not  follow  the  connection;  I asked 
you  whether  you  were  aware  of  the  fact  (whether 
closed  market  or  open  market)  that  the  railway  rate 
for  wheat  intended  for  export  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  is  generally  16s.  a ton  ? — I do  not  think  you 
said  “ intended  for  export.” 

8749.  It  is  generally  a few  shillings  higher  if  it  is 
intended  for  local  consumption.  Probably  it  would 
be  20s.  ?— If  you  allow  me,  I can  get  a letter  from 
the  gentleman — ; — 

8750.  I would  like  to  see  it.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  name  to  be  published,  if  he  gives  particulars  of 
the  consignment.  I will  just  ask  one  question.  Y&u 
have  given  rates  from  Chicago,  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
and  other:  places,  and  from  Russia.  You,  will  agree 
wheat  does  not  grow  in  the  streets  of  . Chicago,  Eggs 
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are  not  largely  hatched  in  Antwerp  for  export.  Have 
you  any  information  what  are  the  rates  charged  be- 
fore the  wheat  and  the  eggs  get  to  the  ports? — I be- 
lieve in  America  a merchant  will  send  his  goods 
from  200  miles  inland  by  rail  and  land  them  at  the 
port  here  cheaper  than  we  can  send  them  ten  miles 
inland  from  our  ports. 

8751.  Do  you  think  that  helps  us  much?  Can 
you  say?  Take  Dakota,  for  instance,  which  grows 
wheat,  I suppose? — Yes. 

8752.  Whatever  the  figures  are,  supposing  it  is 
another  £1  a ton,  that  was  got  to  be  added  on  to  the 
price  from  Chicago? — Yes. 

8753.  And  in  the  same  way  with  the  eggs  and  all 
the  others? — Yes. 

8754.  When  you  mentioned  Russia,  you  did  not 

suggest  that  the  railway  rate  from  every  place  in 
Russia  was  the  same? — No,  sir,  but  what  I was 
going  to  show  you  is  this — that  the  railway  rate 
from  Omagh  to  London  for  butter  is  46s.  M.  per 
ton,  and  the  rate  from  Russia  is 

8755.  The  steamer  rate,  the  General  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  rate  from  St.  Petersburg  is  27 s.  ? — 
Yes. 

8756.  Chairman. — That  is  Thomas  Wilson  and 
Soiis.  It  does  not  say  from  St.  Petersburg. 

8757.  Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  from  a seaport.  It  is 
a ship  rate  from  a port.  You  do  not  know  how 
much  the  railway  rate  is.  You  have  got  to  add  it 
on  to  that,  from  the  producer  to  the  London  mar- 
ket ?— I do  not  know,  but  I know  that  the  rate  in 
Russia  is  greatly  less  than  anything  we  have. 

8758.  You  are  comparing  the  ton  mile  rate?— Yes. 

8759.  And  supposing  the  average  Russian  distance 
is  1,000  miles  at  a farthing  a mile,  and  the  average 
in  the  Irish  railways  is  100  miles  at  Id.  per  mile, 
what  has  to  pay  the  higher? — The  Russian  would 
have  to  pay  very  little  more. 

8760.  He  would  have  to  pay  two  and  a half  times 
as  much? — No,  sir,  excuse  me,  1,000  miles  at  a 
farthing. 

_ 8761.  1,000  at  a farthing  and  100  at  a penny? — 
You  are  quite  right. 

8762.  We  will  have  to  have  more  precise  figures 
before  we  can  really  know.  I want  to  ask  another 
point.  You  gave  the  rate  of  Belfast  or  Dublin  to 
Derry  at  5s.  ? — I did.  Was  it  5s.  or  6s.  ? 

8763.  Take  it  6s.  It  will  not  matter? — I did  give 
a rate  for  grain,  I think. 

8764.  You  gave  a similar  rate  for  the  same  pro- 
duce to  Omagh  of  14s.  or  16s.  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? — Where  from  ? 

8765.  From  Dublin  ? — I have  it  now.  I can  give 
you  any  rate  you  wish. 

8766.  Here  it  is,  porter,  16s.  8 d.  ? — From  Dublin 
to  Omagh,  9s.  6 d.  to  Strabane,  and  since  that  it  has 
been  reduced  to  7s.  6 d. 

8767.  Let  me  take  your  first  one,  grain? — I have 
the  grain  ones. 

8768.  Let  us  take  this  one,  Derry  to  Omagh  5s.  6c?., 
Derry  to  Dublin  6s.  ?— That  is  quite  so. 

8769.  From  Derry  to  Dublin  there  is  water  com- 
petition ? — Certainly. 

8770.  And  it  is  five  times  the  distance,  roughly  ? 


roughly,  the  same,  5s.  or 


— Yes. 

8771.  And  the  rate  : 

5.i.  6cl.  ? — Yes. 

8772.  There  is  no  doubt  per  ton  per  mile  about  the 
difference  ? — The  rate  would  be  440  per  cent.  more. 

8773.  Call  it  500.  I want  you  to  tell  me  this.  In 
your  evidence  you  say  that  you  think  they  lose  money 
by  carrying  to  the  port?— Yes. 

8774.  Why  do  you  think  they  do  it?— Because  it 
would  not  suit  them  to  lose  their  business. 

8775.  Is  it  your  experience  of  railways  ?— Excuse 
me,  I think  they  try  to  beat  down  the  coasting 
steamers.  They  think  if  they  can  run  ion®  enough 
they  will  beat  down  the  coasting  steamers— the  wav 
Trusts  do  everywhere— and  then  they  will  have  the 
trade  to  themselves. 

8776.  How  long  have  the  steamers  been  running 
from  Dublin  to  Derry? — I do  not  know  that. 

8777.  As  long  as  you  know? — I think  it  is  only  a 
couple  of  years. 

8778.  Do  not  the  Laird  Line  run?— I believe  a 
new  steamer  was  put  on  a couple  of  years  ago,  and 
that,  lias  brought  down  the  rates.  I think  the  rates 
are  even  less.  I think  they  are  prepared  to  carry 
porter  for  5s.  instead  of  6s. 

8779.  You  think  they  are  doing  it  to  run  the 
steamer  off  its  legs,  and  then  they  will  put  it  back? 
■’--Certainly,  that  is  my  opinion. 


8780.  You  think  they  are  losing  money  in  order  to 
make  more  hereafter  ? — Yes. 

8781.  I will  not  carry  the  point  further.  I know 
what  you  are  at.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difference 
between  owner’s  risk  and  company’s  risk.  You  said 
it  was  a difference  of  10s.  a ton  in  eggs? — Where  to? 

8782.  To  London  ? — Yes ; 68s.  4ci.  and  58s.  4c?. 

8783.  There  is  a difference  of  10s.  a ton.  Will  you 
agree  that  eggs  are  worth  at  least  8 d.  per  lb.  weight? 
Take  it  that  a dozen  eggs  will  weigh  one  pound?— 
I think  they  would.  I am  not  quite  sure. 

8784.  That  is  near  enough  right.  They  are  not 
worth  much  less  than  8cZ.  ? — About  that  on  an  ave- 
rage. 


8785.  If  you  work  that  out  it  makes  them  worth 
£70  per  ton  ? — I assume  you  are  right. 

8786.  A penny  per  pound  is  £9  a ton  weight  ?- 
It  is  a good  tip. 

8787.  It  is  a good  tip  that  I use.  That  makes  £70' 
a ton  the  value  of  the  eggs.  The  difference  in  the 
rate  is  10s.  ? — Yes. 

8788.  I put  it  to  you,  as  a reasonable  deduction, 
that  if  a man  gets  more  than  10s.  worth  of  damage 
in  every  ton  he  would  send,  he  would  pay  the  extra 
10s.  and  send  at  company’s  risk — if  he  knew  his 
business? — He  would,  hut  I do  not  think  he  could 
compete. 

8789.  At  present  the  position  is  that  he  has  to 
take  the  low  rates  and  suffer  the  damage? — Yes. 

8790.  If  he  suffers,  on  an  average,  £1  worth  of 
damage,  and  saves  10s.,  he  is  not  conducting  his 
business  wisely  ? — No. 

8791.  He  would  be  better  to  pay  extra  10s.  to  the 
company  ? — Yes. 

8792.  I will  carry  it  a stage  further.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  the  Irishman  is  pretty  cute,  and  does 
know  his  business,  and  he  knows  that  he  does  not  get 
10s.  of  damage,  per  ton,  and  he  sticks  to  the  owner’s 
risk  rate? — I think  that  is  so. 


Examined  by  Col.  Hutcheson  Pok. 

8793.  To  follow  out  this  point,  I daresay  you  saw 
that  a deputation  waited  on  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  connection  with  this  owner’s  risk? 
— I think  there  was. 

8794.  The  deputation  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  who  is  a member  of  Parliament, 
and  who,  I presume,  in  speaking,  spoke  by 
the  book.  He  said  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  the  company’s  risk  rate  in 
England  was  50  per  cent,  higher  than  the  owner's 
risk,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  that  such  an  increased 
percentage  for  risk  was  an  unreasonable  one,  and  that 
he  thought  when  the  company’s  risk  was  only  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  owner’s  risk  that  would 
be  a fair  amount  to  ask,  but  to  ask  a.  man  to  pay  50 
per  cent,  was  like  putting  a loaded  pistol  at  his  head. 
We  will  assume  that  is  a fair  argument.  You  say, 
with  regard  to  these  particular  rates  for  goods,  68s.  4rf. 
and  58s.  4<7.  for  company  and  owner’s  risk  respec- 
tively, that  is  a difference  of  13  per  cent.  ? — Something 
like  that. 

8795.  That,  I think,  is  not  an  unreasonable  per- 
centage to  charge  for  the  increased  liability  which  the 
company  has  taken  ? — I maintain  that  the  company 
are  under  no  increased  liability,  because  they  can 
do  what  they  like.  I have  given  you  a case  in  point. 
From  the  Drumquin  creamery,  when  they  teetotaliy 
lost  one  consignment  of  our  cream. 

8796-7.  That  was  carried  at  owner’s  risk? — Yes. 
It  was  lost. 

8798.  My  argument  is  that  when  the  company 
charges  a small  percentage  for  the  increased  liability 
which  they  assume,  I think  the  trading  public  have 
no  reason  to  complain  ? — But  I maintain  that  they 
assume  no  liability  at  all  in  the  case  of  owner’s  risk. 

8799.  No,  but  in  company’s  risk — in  the  case  men- 
tioned, I say  they  are  only  charging  17  per  cent., 
and  that  is  fair  according  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  That  would  be  a reasonable  rate  to 
charge  for  the  increased  responsibility  ? — Yes ; but  1 
would  like  to  know  is  there  no  responsibility  at  al* 
under  owner’s  risk.  May  they  pitch  creamery  cases 
into  the  sea. 

8800.  They  are  liable,  if  you  prove  wilful  neglect 

or  negligence.  The  owner’s  rate  is  in  the  nature  of  3 
contract  between  two  persons,  each  of  whom  derive® 
some  corresponding  advantage  ?— With  a pistol  at  the 
head  of  one.  . 

8801.  Something  was  said  about  there  being  only 
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.one  rate  in  Germany  ; that  is  true.  There  is  only 
one  rate,  but  are  you  aware  that  the  restrictions  with 
which  the  German  Railway  Regulations  are  fenced 
in  with  regard  to  packing,  loading,  conveyance  in 
open  wagons,  &c.,  are  so  great,  that,  though  theo- 
retically the  German  company  is  responsible  for  loss 
and  damage — that  is,  the  Government  is  responsible 
for  loss— in  practice  the  traders  find  they  can  never 
get  any  satisfaction.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the 
railway  officials  superintending  the  loading  of  the 
goods  to  say  that  such  and  such  a thing  is  not  suffi- 
ciently packed  and  this  relieves  them  from  all  liabilty, 
and  the  consigner  is  obliged  to  sign  a note  that  that 

8802.  Mr.  Sexton. — Will  you  allow  me  a moment? 
Have  you  observed  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  a-  recent  speech,  declared  that  since  he  came 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  had  been  much  impressed 
with  the  great  and  glowing  discontent  with  the  whole 
system  (of  railways  in  England),  and  this  was  a great 
contrast  to  the  feeling  in  Germany,  where  the  traders 
felt  that  the  system  there  gave  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction  ? 

8803.  Mr.  Acworth. — Might  I intervene?  I took 
the  trouble  to  write  officially  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  I was  informed  that  the  report  was  not  an  accu- 


8804.  Mr.  Sexton. — I am  sorry  for  that.  It  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  leading  English  papers,  in  the 
London  Times. 

8805.  Mr.  Acworth. — I was  told  that  it  was  not 
accurate. 

8806.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Perhaps  you  have 
seen,  Mr.  Sexton,  in  the  Times , a correspondence  with- 
in the  last  month  on  the  subject  of  these  owner’s  risk 
rates,  from  a well-informed  correspondent,  point- 
ing out  that  that  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
though  made  in  the  best  of  good  faith,  is  totally  op- 
posed to  the  feeling  of  the  German  traders,  and  that 
the  greatest  discontent  prevails  in  Germany  with  the 
rates  for  passengers  and  goods. 

8807.  Mr.  Sextan — I have  read  the  whole  corres- 
pondence, including  a leading  article  on  owner’s  risk 
and  some  letters  including  one  from  Mr.  Acworth, 
and  the  whole  has  confirmed  my  impression  that  the 
PMition  of  the  trader  in  Germany  is  far  more  favour- 
able *ban  the  position  of  the  trader  here. 

jl  i t'  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I am  sorry  to  say 
that  I take  a totally  different  view.  If  the  correspon- 
dent m the  Times  is  accurate,  he  points  out  that  with- 
in the  last  few  months  the  Gel-man  Industrial  Associa- 
tion have  represented  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
m Germany  tlieir  great  discontent  at  the  way  in  which 
the  funds  derived  from  the  railways  are  being  appro- 
priated to  objects  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
lanways,  and  the  impossibility,  in  consequence,  of 
reduction  in  rates  being  given,  which  are  absolutely 
m the  interests  of  the  country. 

8809.  Mr.  Sexton.— I shall  make  one  further  re- 
mark only — that  I am  satisfied,  from  the  reading  of 
these  documents,  that  whilst  in  Ireland  the  trader 
cannot  recover  unless  he  proves  wilful  misconduct,  in 
Germany  he  can  recover  if  he  proves  wilful  miscon- 
uuct  or  gross  negligence. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— I am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  that.  The  only  material 
?ne  was  the  correspondence  in  the  Times.  I 
-nould  like  to  ask  the  witness  a question  as  to  the  car- 
(Tn6-,  ? bV,ck?;  1 am  rather  interested  in  bricks, 
sand  of  nSSVr7Cai1  you  ,give  me  1he  weight  of  a thou- 

fiaii  f Poahsland  bricks  l— Three  tons. 
f.,  (l  ; Aad  for  twenty-two  miles  you  are  charged  9s. 

-bU‘  14  “ te' m.  to 

thlnSs  ln  m7  head. 

fi?  TVt  thousand  of  hricks  costs  9s. ; that  is  on  the 
Ueat  Northern  1— Yes. 

treaLmPT^hat.  ?°mPares  very  unfavourably  with  the 
gives  to  W HC1  tle.  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Pav  the  c!  comPany  m.  which  I am  interested.  We 
sure  of  tK  rate  f?  slxty-two  miles.  You  are  quite 

<*«%-£,  IStS. Iou  ™ 9*-  'h-  “»•  <«■ 

We  “*  given — the  rate  is  10.!.— and  we  are 
mce  TIs;'  9'I"  whlch  seems  a»  immense  diffen- 
,nd  I ,w“  *0  great  that  it  .track  me, 

did  h">  *■>  error  f-i 

got  the  bricks 3t  ^i*6  but  tbe  thing  is  this.  I 

>s  that  that  i?vf„iPfaid  fTTthiem>  a»d  my  recollection 
contractor  ti  ri^bt’  and  d took  the  figures  from  a 
actoi  m the  room,  who  told  me  that  is  what  he 


paid  for  them.  I said,  “ Are  you  quite  certain  ” and 
he  said,  “ Yes,”  and  that  coincided  with  my  own  re- 
collection, and  I did  not  tell  him  what  it  was. 

8815.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — (to  Witness). — With 
regard  to  these  preferential  rates  that  you  spoke  of, 
you  are  aware  that  the  railway  companies  contend 
that  similar  rates  are  given  to  traders  or  individuals, 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  their  conten- 
tion is  that  where  there  is  competitve  traffic  they  are 
not  justified  or  compelled  to  give  the  same  rates  as 
where  the  traffic  is  not  competitive? — That  is  their 
position. 

8816.  And  I suppose  it  is  a reasonable  one ; it  has 
been  recognised  by  Parliament  ? — I suppose  it  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a dividend  producing  com- 
pany, but  not  from  the  public  point  of  view. 

8817.  If  the  goods  were  not  taken  at  a very  low  rate 
from  Derry  to  Dublin  by  rail,  they  would  go  by  sea. 
I should  say,  and  the  railway  company  would  lose 
the  whole  of  that-  traffic,  and  while  they  carry  at  9s.  6 d. 
for  a long  distance,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  if 
they  could  get  a better  rate  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  would 
take  all  they  could  get. 

8818.  You  don’t  suppose  that  low  rate  is  a losing 
rate  ? — The  rate  from  Strabane. 

8819.  Yes,  they  must  make  something  on  it,  they 
are  not  carrying  it  at  a dead  loss? — I am  not  sure 
that  they  are  not ; at  all  events  they  have  reduced  it 
to  7s.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  done  by  Trusts. 

8820.  I don’t  think  it  is  done  by  the  Irish  rail- 
ways; if  they  did  not  carry  these  goods  at  these  low 
rates  they  would  not  carry  them  at  all,  as  they  would 
go  by  sea  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

8821.  And  in  order  to  make  up  for  that  loss  they 
would  have  to  charge  on  the  inland  traffic  a higher 
rate  than  at  present  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss 
in  not  being  allowed  to  carry  that  traffic?— That  is 
rather  an  algebraic  question. 

8822.  But  it  is  conceivable  ?— Yes,  it  is  conceivable.. 
On  the  other  hand  they  might  be  in  a better  position, 
because  they  might  lose  more  than  they  would  be 
recouped. 

8823.  Has  not  the  policy  of  the  English  companies, 

which  of  late  have  been  coming  into  this  country,  been 
directed-- to  some  extent  at  any  rate— towards  choking 
off  and  divertmg  the  traffic  from  the  smaller  ports! 
Derry,  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Drogheda,  and  soforth, 
by  drawing  off  the  traffic  from  districts  within  a rea- 
sonable distance  of  these  smaller  ports,  and  bringing 
it  to  the  large  ports,  such  as  Dublin,  Belfast,  &c!?— 
Yes.  ’ 


oo6H.  Ana  mat  i 


• A — V , 8leac  danger  mat  lies  before 

,-s  IrJ  the  future,  as  Mr.  Sexton  pointed  out,  and  it 
is  only  a matter  of  time  before  these  smaller  ports  will 
be  altogether  stifled  and  choked  out  of  existence?— 
1 hat  is  one  phase  of  the  danger  threatened  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways.  J 

8825.  That  danger  would  be  overcome  if  the  State 
did^purchase  the  railways  and  assume  control  of  them ? 

8826.  That  leads  up  to  another  question.  We  are 
looking  forward-some  of  us  with  hope  and  others 
with  trepidation— to  the  future  measure  which  the 
Government  has  foreshadowed— a future  measure  of 
legislation  for  this  country— some  of  us,  as  I say  look 
forward  with  hope  and  others  with  trepidation  to  this 
anticipated  measure  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
King  s speech,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  bring- 
lng  of  the  people  of  Ireland  into  closer  association- 
—Yes  16  management  of  tlleir  Purely  domestic  affairs  i 

f ,fic27'  man  y£\ imagine  anything  that  more  properlv 
falls  within  that  definition  of  their  domestic  affairs 
Ilian  the  Irish  railways?— I imagine  that  the  Irish 
ailways  do  fall  within  the  definition,  but  I imagine 
that  more  things  would  also.  S 

th“  thej  ”u,d  MI  ”‘hi» 
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of  tE  ProPf  r*y . devolve  upon  it  than  the  control  over  the 

of  the  railways  of  this  country? — I can  imagine  some-  co'ltro1  of 
thing  m0le’  JUt  1 th‘nk  that  that  would  be  a proper  railwaJ«- 

8830.  A proper  _ thing  ?— Yes,  assuming  that  you 
haye  a capable  boay  appointed.  J 

-JJ5;  )Ve11’  wc™ay  assume  ^at  if  it  is  not  cap- 
able Pail  lament  would  not  sanction  it  ? — I believe  that 
there  could  hardly  be  anything  more  iStTl 
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believe’ that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
country. 

8832.  Do  you  think  such  an  authority  would  be  a 
proper  one  to  entrust  with  the  management  of  the 
railways  ? — Yes,  a properly  constituted  central  au- 
thority. 

8833.  I am  glad  of  that  expression  of  opinion  ? — I 
am  a Unionist,  but  nevertheless,  if  there  was  a pro- 
perly constituted  authority,  under  even  a Home  Rule 
Government,  that  would  manage  the  thing  rightly,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  enormous  boon  to  the  country. 

8834.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  given  within  the 
past  few  days  at  the  Congested  Districts  Commission? 
— No,  I was  too  busy  preparing  my  evidence  for  this 
Commission. 

8834a.  Very  well,  I will  net  question  you  on  that 
evidence. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

8835.  If  the  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  State, 
as  suggested,  you  don’t  suggest  that  they  should  carry 
anything  at  a loss,  do  you? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
reasonable  that  they  should  carry  some  things  at  a 
loss.  Some  of  the  rural  letters,  are.  carried  by  the 
Post  Office  at  a loss. 

8836.  You  deliberately  suggest  that  they  might 
carry  at  a loss  ? — Yes,  I deliberately  suggest  that  some 
things  might  be  carried  at  a loss,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Post  Office.  I know  the  case  of  a man  in  my 
parish  who  lives  in  a mountain  district,  five  miles 
away  from  everywhere.  He  takes  a magazine  once 
a week,  and  the  postman  has  to  go  to  deliver  this. 
This  was  a loss  to  the  Post  Office — it  was  carried  at 
*jd.  This  man  had  the  kindness  and  the  magnanimity 
to  stop  his  magazine  for  the  winter.  That  kind  of 
thing  falls  within  the  purview  of  a big  business. 
There  might  be  little  things,  isolated  things  of  that 
sort,  on  which  there  would  be  a loss,  but  that  is  far 
more  than  recouped  by  the  corresponding  gain  in  Lon- 

■ don. 

8837.  You  have  quoted  a great  many  rates  for  car- 
riage at  sea? — Yes. 

8838.  Do  you  suggest,  if  the  railways  were  taken 
over,  that  they  should  carry,  goods  at  the  same  rate  as 
sea  rates? — No,  sir,  they  could  not  do  it.  I don't 

•think  it  would  be  reasonable  for  the  Government  to  run 
railways,  as  a whole,  so  as  to  be  a drain- on  the  tax- 
payer, but  I do  maintain,  wherever  it  has  been  tried 
so  far  as  I could  ascertain,  there  has  been  a great 
profit  to  the  taxpayer  out  of  the  railways.  Take  Hun- 
gary— I understand  that  although  the  fares  there  have 
heen  reduced  to  a third  or  a fourth  of  the  original 
price  that  there  is  still  a great  profit.  The  traffic  has 
multiplied,  I think,  six  fold,  and'  the  profits  have 
gone  up  something  like  17  per  cent. 

8839.  You  don't  suggest  that  the  rates  should  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  sea  rates? — No,  but  look  at  the 
railways  in  Ireland  and  you  will  see  in  the  trains 
even  third-class  carriages  with,  hardly  anybody  in 
them.  It  would  be  better  for  the  railways  if  they  had 
double  the  number  of  passengers  at  two-thirds  of  he 
present  rate,  or  three  times  the  number  at  a-half  of 
tile  present  rate. 

8840.  What  is  your  idea  of  Government  ownership 
of  the  railways,  that  they  should  run  them  so  as  to 
keep  the  interest  earned? — They  should  run  them  so 
as  not  to  lose  money. 

8841.  They  should  not  lose  money  ? — No. 

8842.  Chairman. — As  a whole? — Yes,  and  they 
should  not  confiscate  anybody’s  interest.  I would,  for 
my  part,  be  no  party  to  any  confiscation  of  property 
of  any  company. 

8843.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  made  several  references 
! to  the  discrepancies  of  rates  in  different  districts?  — 

Yes. 

8844.  Am  I right  in  judging  from  that  that  you  think 
there  should  be  equal  mileage  rates? — I think  there 
should  be  some  plan  like  that — that  within  certain 
distances  there  should  be  equal  mileage  rates. 

8845.  You  think  there  should  be  equal  mileage 
rates? — Yes,  within  certain  districts — say,  for  fortv 
miles  or  fifty  miles,  charge  a certain  rate  within  that 
district ; for  100  miles  charge  a little  less. 

8846.  You  don’t  ask  equal  mileage  rates’ 

Mr.  Sexton. — He  goes  in  for  zones. 

c 8847.  Mr.  Aspinall. — As  to  the  owners’  risk  rate,  do 
you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  have  it  ? — Well,  I would 
say  that  I consider  the  railways  an  advantage,  because 
you  cannot  get  your  goods  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  railways. 


8848.  Don’t  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  the  trader 

to  have  the  owners’  risk? — He  must  take  the  terms  or 
cease  to  exist.  . , . 

8849.  He  would  be  worse  off  if  he  did  not  get  it?— 
He  would  be  worse  ofi  if  he  had  no  railways  at  all. 

8850.  In  Germany  there  is  no  owners’  risk  at  all?— 

I am  not  aware.  . . 

8851.  Well,  I am  aware.  I am  sorry  I did  not  bnng 

their  regulations,  which  I have  recently  been  reading, 
with  me  ; but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  owners’  risk. 
There  is  only  a figure  that  corresponds  to  the  com- 
pany’s risk  in  this  country,  though  there  are  there  dif- 
ferent and  troublesome  regulations  under  which  you  can 
recover  in  the  event  of  the  State  railway  having  done 
any  damage.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  never 
got  any  claims  paid  when  the  articles  have  been  carried 
at  owners’  risk  in  this  country,  and.  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  some  negligence  lias  taken  place  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies? — I may  say,  sir,  in 
connection  with  the  Dumquinn  Dairy,  which  I repre- 
sent— I represent  the  district 

8852.  There  are  certain  accidents,  but?— I am  only 
speaking  from  what- 1 know  myself.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  did,  very  kindly,  on  one  or  two  occasions 
refund  money  for  previous  losses  like  this  ; but  they 
said  that  it  was  a matter  of  grace  on  their  part,  and 
would  not  be  repeated,  and  they  were  as  good  as  their 
word : when  the  thing  recurred  they  gave  us  no  satis- 
faction. 

8853.  It  is  stated  that  in  no  case  in  the  Irish  rail- 
ways are  claims  ever  paid  that  are  made  in  cases  where 
the  goods  are  carried  at  owners’  risk?- — They  are  not 
bound  to  pay  them,  but  they  may  do  it  as  a matter  of 
grace,  according  to  the  agreements  that  we  are  forced 
to  sign. 

8854.  But  notwithstanding  that?— They  are  not 
legally  bound  to  pay  at  all,  except  they  do  it  as  a 
matter  of  grace. 

8855.  Do  you  know,  with  regard  to  the  English  rail- 
ways, that  there  is  sitting  constantly  at  the  Clearing 
House  a Claims’  Committee,  which  investigates  all 
those  questions  with  regard  to  owners’  risk  rates,  and 
that  if  that  Committee  is  convinced  that  negligence 
lias  taken  place  the  claims  are  paid,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  consignee  has  signed  the  owners'  risk 
rate? — I was  not  aware  Of  that  fact. 

8856.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  claims  are  paid  ?— I would  not 
be  surprised  in  a way ; because,  as  I say,  I think  two 
claims,  at  least,  were'  paid  to  the  Drumquinn  Creamery 
by  the  railway  company,  but  the  company  told  the 
Drumquinn  people  that  they  were  not  bound  to  do  it, 
and  that  it  was  a matter  of  grace  they  did:  it ; and  I 
object  to  occupy  this  position,  or  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  an  autocratic  ring,  who  can  dictate  their  own  terms. 

8857.  You  make  a suggestion  here  with  regard  to 
passenger  services? — Yes. 

8858.  And  you  say  that  the  passenger  trains  might 
be  superseded  by  motors  running  on  the  rails  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes? — Yes. 

8859.  Between  what  towns? — Certainly  on  all  the 

main  lines.  , . 

8860.  And  do  away  with  the  passenger  trains  al- 
together?— Yes. 

8861.  What  do  you  anticipate  would  be  the  effect  on 
any  given  length  of  line,  say,  from  Omagh  to  Strabane, 
by  running  sendees  of  railway  motor  cars  every  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes— do  you  think  that  would  be  made 
remunerative? — I think  there  would  be  a great  deal 
more  travelling  on  it  than  there  is  now. 

8862.  How  many  people,  do  you  think,  would  be  3 

reasonable  estimate  to  find  in  each  motor  car  at  any 
one  time? — I don’t  think  I would  like  to  answer  that 
question  right  off  ; but  the  way  I would  answer  it  is 
this  : if  you  look  at  what  is  done  on  excursion  days, 
when  low  fares  are  . given,,  you  will  see  a great  number 
of  people  travelling.  There  is  a low  day,  Tuesday,  >■ 
think,  from  Omagh  to  Belfast,  when  by  one  train  you 
can  travel  for  about  half.  The  price  is  5s.,  as  agamst 
9s.  6 d.,  ordinary  fare,  or,  roughly,  about  half,  tn 
train  is  crowded  on  that  day.  . , 

8863.  There  are  a great  many  people  no  doubt?-— 

point  is  that  if  you  convenience  the  public,  and . gn 
them  low  rates  and  a good  service,  the  result  will  8 
like  that  of  the  tramways  in  Dublin.  j T 

8864.  You  have  made  a distinct  suggestion,,  an“, 
wanted’  to  see  how  far  you  had  gone  into 

show  how  far  that  idea  was  commercially  sound'— 
have  not  gone- into  figures. 

8865.  Take  the  illustration  as  to  Omagh  and 
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Strabane : if  you:  had  a frequent  service  of  railway 
motor  cars  running  would  you  get  six  people  in 
every  train  every  quarter  of  ah  hour? — Supposing  you 
say  every  fifteen  minutes  or  twenty  minutes,  I think 
you  would ; because  your  train  would  not  stop  at 
Strabane,  but  would  go  on  to  Derry. 

■8866.  For  each  mile  you  ran,  would  you  get  five 
or  six  people?— -You  might  not  at  first,  but  I think 
you  would  in  time. 

8867.  You  cannot  run  cars  in  that  way  and  pay 
interest  on  cost,  depreciation  and  wages,  • coal,  oil  and 
fuel,  for  less  than  about  8 ±d.  a mile,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  two  or  three  times  in  this  room  that  that 
was  the  panacea,  this  frequent  running,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a very  hazy  idea  of  the  cost  of  it  ?— Is 
that  the  cost  on  rails  of  motors? 

8868.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  railway  motors? — I 
suppose  that  would  be  steam  motors. 

8869.  I wanted  to  see  how  far  you  had  gone  into 
it  to  see  if  it  was  an  economic  proposition?—!  only 
make  the  suggestion,  but  I have  not  worked  it  out. 

8870.  Chairman.— Are  you  sure  that  railway  com- 
panies refuse  to  pay  claims  for  total  loss?— I will 
show  you  a letter  from  one  of  them— I will  give  it  to 
y?’?  y°u  like — in  fact,  there  are  two  letters — in 
which  the  railway  company  refused.  Here  are  the 

(Produced)  ; they  refer  to  two  shipments. 

8871.  Mr.  ^ Sexton.— Bo  they  refer  to  total  loss?— 
One  is  total  loss,  and  the  other  is  the  loss  of  the 
cream. 

8872.  Chairman. — This  letter  refers  to  a loss  in 
the  Channel  during  a storm  ; they  are  not  responsible 
in  that  case  ?— Well,  do  they  say  what  became  of  the 
can?  Are  they  supposed  to  store  cream  on  deck, 
where  it  cam  be  washed  overboard  ? I can  understand 
the  cream  being  lost,  but  what  became  of  the  can? 

is  *•■***'  *h,!  ,tcim  did 

Chairman --This  second  letter  else  refer,  to  . 

ll”  both  ■■'tides  were 

snipped  the  same  night. 

8873.  Mr.  Sextan.—  Did  the  two  cans  disappear? 
(IFtf-ness).  No,  one.  We  have  not  got  the  re- 

IS  i 

m Si.®. “ e“lj  get  ; Wh«» 

Mr.  Sexton. — December. 

within  your  own  knowledge 

— .a# 

8876.  Oh  don’t  mind  that ; we  are  talking  of 
Swav'i  N°’  I-d0n’t’  buti  this  fof  the 

ouin  rL  pan?;:  m connoction  with  that  Drum- 
quin  Creamery  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  onr 

tenLf  'o'11  lha*  was  pointed  out  t0  the  Superin- 
S snec1ai°magh  °f  th\Groat  Northern  Railway  he 
Idon’Hh1  if1f,aSUre?, t0  bave  the  creanl  looked  after. 
Put  a stop’ to  it^  a US  f°r  that  Ioss’  but  they 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox.  k.c. 
mSl7;  Y0Uo  Said  you  wanted  to  have  a new  railway 

qS-YesSshai‘0rlar  t0  Castlederg  and  UP  to  Drum* 
8878.  Tramways 
Bridge?- Yes.  J 

cqon'  Sj,  a little  local  company  ?— Yes. 
wav  f ' e?  d°  y,0U  want  kiI1  ^ by  making  a rail- 
to  kif  ttSlran°rlar  to  Castlederg  ?— -We  don’t  want 
neetiJn-  f ® tramway  company  at  all.  We  want  con- 
wn  from  Drumqum  to  the  whole  district. 
CastkWw  U,udei;stand  a line  from  Drumquin  to 
but  why  Stranorlar  to  Castlederg  ?— So  as 
opop  connection  with  another  port. 

"ilW"J  “"'■'“i'i-A-i  another 

tk5l_wt  “i  '»  get  the  English  Midland  in 
Petition  ther^^  get  tbe  benefit  of  whatever  com- 

into^rumquin^6  ?nglish  Midland  .you  want  to  get 
the  EndUl?  Af  .i'r1 , am  , noi  eertam  whether  it  is 
8885  tk1  ^ld  ,a.nd  or  .the  Great  Northern, 
quin  that  t English  Midland  would  get  into  Drum- 
the  onlv  ay‘t  ls  a roundabout  way,  but  it  is 
y way  of  getting  the  English  Midland  in;  is 


n from  Castlederg  to  Victoria 


not  that  ruining  the  country  ?— Asking  an  English 
company,  in  ? 

8886.  Yes  ? — It  is  very  bad  for  the  country  that  an 
English  company  should  have  possession  of  Irish  lines. 

8887.  What  other  argument  is  there  for  carrying, 
your  railway  by  Stranorlar  and  Castlederg  into  Drum- 
quin except  to  get  this  railway  company  in  here? — 
We.  want  a railway  somewhere. 

8888.  But  you  can  get  that  by  making  it  from  Drum- 
quin to  Castlederg,  and  carrying  on  by  the  tramway? 
— The  expenses  would  be  too  great.  We  want  to  get 
to  Omagh,  with  the  chance  of  going  to  Belfast. 

8889.  Right  through  to  Omagh  ? — Yes. 

8890.  Iu  both  directions  ? — Y es. 

8891.  Suppose  you  came  from  Drumquin  to 
Castlederg,  and  from  Castlederg  to  Omagh?—  That 
would  he  no  good,  but  we  will  take  what  we  can  get. 

8892.  What  is  the  object  of  the  connection  with 
Stranorlar  ? — That  we  may  have  another  port,  and 
some  competition  with  the  existing  Great  Northern. 

_ 8893.  That  is,  of  course,  the  English  Midland  ? — 
Yes,  so  that  we  might  have  a connection  something 
like  Strabane,  and  other  places. 

8894.  You  believe  that  competition  is  of  some  use 
then  ?— I do ; a little. 

8895.  Even  the  competition  of  an  English  company  ? 

8896.  The  Great  Northern  Company  deal  with  you. 
in  the  matter  of  cream  and  butter;  that  is  the  actual 
traffic  you  are  concerned  with  in  connection  with  the 
creamery  ? — Yes. 

8897.  As  to  the  green  fruit  rate  at  Zion  Mills  you 
don’t  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A gentleman 
of  the  highest  respectability,  and  of  high  position, 
took  that  down  and  gave  it  to  me. 

^ 8898.  But  that  is  not  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — 

8899.  Chairman. — You  did  not  apply  for  them?— 
If  I tried  to  get  the  Zion  Mills  rates  they  would  not 
give  them  to  me  unless  I went  there. 

8900.  Mr.  Knox  — As  to  the  creamery  rates,  have 
you  not  expressed  your  satisfaction  at  the  rates  for 
butter  and  cream  ? — I think  the  railway  officials  very 
good;  they  are  very  obliging  to  us. 

8901.  Have  you  not  expressed  your  satisfaction  with' 
the  rates  that  have  been  given  to  you? — I have,  in  a 
relative  way.  In  my  opinion  all  these  rates  are  too 
high.  I don’t  understand  why  the  railway  company 
should  charge  three  times  the  rate  for  cream  that  they 
do  for  milk  when  the  article  goes  in  each  case  at 
owner’s  risk,  which  means  that  they  can  do  what  they 

8902.  The  rate  for  cream  from  Omagh  to  Leeds  is 
4.s.  lOrf.  per  cwt.  That  does  not  seem  a very  high 
rate,  it  is  sent  very  quickly,  is  not  it?— Yes;  it  is 
generally  sent  very  well ; we  have  sometimes  trouble 
at  the  Larne  end  over  the  loading. 

8903.  But  this  is  Leeds  via  Heysham  ?— You  are 
taking  that  route? 

8904.  Yes  ?— I would  point  out  a curious  anomaly 
as  to  the  rate  of  cream.  It  is  really  cheaper  for  us  : 
to  book  to  Belfast,  and  re-book  again,  than  to  book 
direct;  that  seems  a great  anomaly. 

8905.  Why  do  you  take  a through  rate  at  all  ?— We 
don  t take  a through  rate. 

8906.  For  cream  from  Omagh  to  Leeds?— (No 

answer).  ' 

8907.  I think  what  you  are  speaking  of  is  the  rate 
for  the  North  Eastern  ?-I  am  giving  the  rate  to 
Carlisle  which,  as  well  as  I know,  is  5s.  10d.,  but 
that  we  book  to  Belfast. 

8908.  Take  the  one  I have  given— Omagh  to  Leeds— 

have  not  you  got  a rate  of  4s.  lOd.  ?-I  ain  sure  you 
are  correct;  I have  not  got  it.  ■ 

8909.  Is  not  that  a reasonable  rate  for  sending  the 
oLVrSSenger.  train;  a Quick  train,  Horn 

Omagh  and  delivering  ,n  Leeds  the  next  morning?— 
It  is  reasonable  relatively  to  the  other  rates,  but  they 
are  all  too  high.  . J 

8910.  Is  not  it  reasonable  for  the  service  performed  ? 
T?nly  ^ atlVe  A.  reasonabJe  >'  not  absolutely  reason- 
able. Take  another  case.  Omagh  to  Belfast ; the  late 
works  out  at  something  like  2d.  per  gallon  for  cream 
at  owners  risk— that  is,  from  Omagh  to  Belfast. 

8911.  ls.  6 d.  cwt.  is  the  rate  to  Belfast?— That  will 
work  out  at  about  2d.  per  gallon,  because  the  cwt  in- 
cludes the  weight  of  the  can,  which  is  pretty  heavy. 

It  is  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  rate,  and  the  figure 
works  out  about  2d.  per  gallon  for  the  actual  cream. 
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8912.  Have  not  you,  in  fact,  expressed  your  satisfac- 
tion with  these  rates?— No,  sir.  I think  I should 
point  this  out : I am  taking  owners’  risk,  which  makes 
the  rate  about  2d.  per  gallon  for  cream  from  Omagh 
to  Belfast,  but  the  rate  for  milk  is  quoted  at  five-eighth 
of  a penny,  so  that  the  rate  is  three  or  four  times  as 
high  for  cream  as  for  milk  at  owners’  risk.  There  is 
no  more  risk  to  the  company  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other,  and  I want  to  know  why  they  cliarge  so 
much  for  cream  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  trouble  to  handle  a can  of  cream  as  a can 
of  milk,  and  why,  when  there  is  no  danger  to  them 
for  responsibility  or  loss,  they  should  make  this  differ- 
ence in  charge  I cannot  understand. 

8913.  You  would  fix  a rate  without  regard  at  all  to 
the  value  of  the  commodity  ? — I don’t  think  they  should 
regard  the  value  at  all  when  they  say  they  are  not 
responsible. 

8914.  You  think  there  should  be  no  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  commodity  ? — As  long  as'  the  railway  com- 
pany decline  responsibility  for  the  articles,  and  the 
trouble  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  I don’t. 
There  is  a can,  and  you  don’t  know  what  is  in  it, 
unless  we  tell  you  honestly,  or  you  open  it.  The 
trouble  is  the  same. 

8915.  There  should  be  no  difference  made  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  commodity? — If  carried  at  owner’s 
risk. 

8916.  Have  not  you  been  given  through  rates  for 
butter  that  have  encouraged  your  butter  trade  very 
much.  Take  the  rate  to  Bradford? — Yes,  I believe 
they  have  been  given  rates,  sir,  but  I cannot  tell  you 
about  them.  I cannot  go  into  any  particulars,  except 
the  ones  that  I have  here. 

8917.  These  rates  are  actually  paid,  and  you  should 
have  no  difficulty  in' finding  them  out  ? — I could  get 
them  right  enough. 

8918.  But  you  have  not  got  them  ? — I could  not  carry 
all  these  figures  in  my  head. 

8919.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  point  you  made 
so  much  about  as  to  the  passenger  fares  from  Castle- 
derg to  Bundoran  as  compared  with  the  fares  from 
Omagh  to  Bundoran? — Yes,  sir. 

8920.  You  said  it  was  cheaper  to  go  from  Castle- 
derg  1 — Yes  ; Is.  cheaper. 

8921.  How  did  you  find  that  out?— Two  men  who 
were  travelling  on  the  same  day,  one  from  Castledexg 
and  one  from  Omagh ; they  travelled  in  the  same 
carriage,  and  compared  their  fares,  and  that  is  the 
result. 

8922.  The  fares  are  posted  up  outside  the  different 
booking  stations,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
what  they  are? — That  is  my  way  of  knowing  ; and  one 
man  was  in  the  meeting  room  and  said  that  to  me. 

8923.  It  shows  us  the  disadvantage  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence. The  fare  from  Castlederg,  return,  third,  to 
Bundoran,  is  9s.  6 d.,  a distance  of  seventy-four  miles, 
each  way ; from  Omagh  to  Bundoran  it  is  6s.  9 d.,  a 
distance  of  fifty-three  miles  each  way.  The  single 
fares  are  5s.  in  the  one  case,  and  4s.  5 d.  in  the  other  ? 
— There  is  a difference  of  5 d. 

8924.  It  is  7 d.  less  from  Omagh  than  from  Castle- 
derg?— Does  that  compensate  for  twenty -six  miles. 

8925.  But  the  return  fare  works  out  proportionately, 
and  on  the  single  it  is  a little  cheaper  from  Omagh 
per  mile.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
in  a matter  in  which  you  could  ascertain  the  actual 
fact  so  easily  you  should  have  come  up  here,  and  given 
the  Commission  entirely  incorrect  evidence? — The  evi- 
dence is  not  incorrect.  That  evidence  was  given  to  me 
by  a man  who  paid  the  fare. 

8926.  You  told  the  Commissioners  that  it  was  the 
ordinary  fare  ? — So  far  as  I know,  the  two  fares  were 
on  the  same  day. 

8927.  There  must  have  been  an  excursion  that  day? 
I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

8928.  But  you  said  that  there  was  this  difference  in 
the  ordinary  rate  of  fare? — I said  that  the  rate  was 
so-and-so,  and  that  I was  told  that  by  a man  who  had 
paid  it. 

8929.  You  said  it  was  the  ordinary  rate?— So  far 
as  I know. 

8930.  You  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
■respective  booking  places  which,  I daresay,  you  would 
find  in  Castlederg  and  Omagh? — No,  sir  ; I am  not 
often  in  Castlederg,  and  if  I wrote  about  it. I daresay 
they  would  tell  me  to  come  and  look.  In  one  case  they 
were  obliging,  most  obliging,  but  in  the  other  cases 
they  refused  information.  I had  not  the  time  to  go 
over  the  country. 


8931.  That  is  a matter  that  could  be  checked  in  a' 
short  time.  What  distance  did  you  say  it  was  from 
Omagh  to  Coalisland — I think  you  said  twenty-two 
miles? — Yes. 

8932.  Do  you  know,  in  fact,  that  it  is  thirty -two?— 
No  ; that  is  a mistake. 

8933.  That  could  be  easily  corrected  by  the  com- 
pany’s time-tables.  That  makes  a difference  in  all 
your  calculations  of  the  rate? — That  would  make  a 
difference  in  that  rate.  That  figure  twenty-two  might 
be  a misprint.  I will  work  it  out.  It  may  have  been 
thirty-two  that  I put  down  ; I can’t  remember. 

8934.  The  rate  is  3s.  4d.  a ton,  including  terminals, 
which  comes  to  -88d.  per  ton  per  mile? — You  say  ter- 
minals? As  you  have  mentioned  that  I think  there 
is  no  principle  at  all  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  rates 
are  determined  haphazard,  and  on  no  scientific  prin- 
ciple. I think  I can  prove  it. 

8935.  I don’t  want  to  go  into  that — it  is  a big  ques- 
tion ? — I can  prove  it  in  five  minutes. 

8936.  If  you  allow'  Is.  for  terminals? — You  charge 
far  more. 

8937.  If  you  allow  Is.  out  of  the  3s.  4 d. — You  charge 
far  more. 

8938.  The  charge  is  3s.  4tZ.  per  ton,  including  ter- 
minals ? — I made  out  the  charge  on  the  whole  rate,  but, 

I did  not  know  what  the  terminal  charge  was. 

8939.  If  you  work  it  out  per  ton  per  mile  it-  is  not 
exceptionally  high,  though  not  low.  Is  there,  or  was 
there,  a large  traffic  between  Coalisland  and  Omagh  in 
bricks  ?-— I understand  that  has  ceased. 

8940.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  the  price  of  Belfast  bricks 
is  so  low  as  compared  with  the  Coalisland  price  that 
the  traffic  has  ceased  to  be  reasonably  remunerative  ?— 
I don’t  know. 

8941.  That  the  Belfast  people  have  cut  them  out?— I 
got  bricks  in  Omagh  the  other  day,  and  I would  have 
been  very  glad  to  get  the  original  Coalisland  ones.  I 
don’t  know  why  they  have  stopped. 

8942.  You  gave  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  Omagh  for 
porter  as  16s.  8 d.  1 — Yes. 

8943.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  rate  for  small 
consignments  of  porter,  and  that  it  must  be  carried  in 
five  tons  lots  to  secure  the  rate  of  14s.  6 d.  ? — The  rate 
was  given  to  me  by  a trader  in  Drumquin. 

8944.  I can  quite  believe  that  you  don’t  yourself 
deal  in  porter? — I can  verify  that. 

8945.  The  rate  you  gave  is  not  applicable  to  the 
traffic? — I can  verify  that,  because  the  Omagh  people 
were  courteous  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  fact. 
There  is  the  rate  furnished  by  the  official  in  Omagh— 
16s.  8 d. 

8946.  But  if  it  is  sent  in  five  ton  lots  it  is  14s.  6 <?.  ? 
— The  Omagh  people  were  very  courteous,  and  gave 
full  information  ; but  they  were  the  only  station  that 
I could  get  information  from  without  going  to  the 
station. 

8947.  Chairman. — Both  rates  are  here? — Yes. 
Chairman. — 16s.  8 d.,  owner’s  risk,  and  14s.  6 d.  in 

five  ton  lots. 

8948.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — 'Porter  is  sent  in  five  ton 
lots? — I give  tire  rate  that  the  trader  paid  himself- 
This  man  may  not  have  ordered  five  tons ; he  tola 
me  that  that  was  what  he  paid. 

Chairman. — For  five  ton  lots  the  rate  is  less. 

8949.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — -Have  you  considered  when 
you  speak  of  the  post  office,  have  you  ever  considered 
how  tliat  uniform  system  in  the  post  office  works  out ; 
do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  trader  in  London 
should  be  able  to  send  his  parcel  to  Drumquin  for  the 
same  rate  as  the  trader  in  Belfast  ? — I do. 

8950.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  is  in  favour  of  the 
English  competitor? — But  we  have  it  the  same  way 
back.  We  can  send  it  our  own  way. 

8951.  But  wherever  through  rates  apply  they  apply 
both  ways? — I think  that  is  extremely  doubtful. 

8952.  Oh,  you  may  take  it  that  they  do.  You  think 
that  because  you  can  send  a letter  or  parcel  to  London 
by  the  post  office,  the  same  as  the  resident  in  London 
can  send  to  Drumquin ; that  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ferentiation in  distance  ? — No,  I don’t ; I quoted  H*e 
post  office  in  a rough  way: 

8953.  But  the  Government  system,  which  always 
seeks  uniformity  has  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
rate  the  same  without  regard  to  distance  ? — It  has. 

8954.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  desirable  in 
railways  ?— I am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  t-ha  • 
I think,  perhaps  there  should  be  whar  you  call  sec- 
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8955.  Mr  Sexton. — As  to  the  passenger  fares  be- 
tween Castlederg  and  Omagh  and  Bundoran — what 
are  the  distances  in  these  cases? — I don’t  know;  I 
have  not  got  the  Castlederg  Time  Table. 

8956.  Mr.  Sexton. — Perhaps  counsel  has  it? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Seventy-four  miles  each  way, 
Castlederg  to  Bundoran,  and  fifty-three  miles  each 
way,  Omagh  to  Bundoran.  The  return  fares  work  out  at 
9s.  6 d.  in  the  first  case,  and  6s.  9 d.  in  the  other— 
approximately  about  the  same  mileage  rate.  For  the 
single  fare  the  rate  is  5s.  in  the  first,  and  4s.  5 d.  in 
the  second  case.  That  is  not  the  same  mileage  rate, 
but  it  is  something  less. 

8957.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  mileage  from  Omagh 
to  Bundoran  is  more  than  a quarter  less  than  the 
mileage  from  Castlederg,  but  the  fare  is  only  an 
eighth  less. 


Witness.— Yes.  Feiw  23,  1907. 

8958.  Mr.  Knox. — For  the  single.  There  are  two  R t~z.  F 

companies  in  the  journey  from  Castlederg  to  Victoria  guck  a d. 
Bridge.  That  may  possibly  account  for  it.  They  representing 
have  only  made  the  through  rate  cheaper  where  there  ratepayers 
is  a larger  traffic  with  return  tickets.  of  Drumquiu 

Witness. — The  two  companies  make  the  rate  and  dlitrict‘ 
cheaper  than  the  one.  The  tramway  company  is  one 
company— -I  think  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  that  has 
to  make  its  profit.  The  Great  Northern  Company 
take  up  the  running  at  Victoria  Bridge,  and  go  to 
Bundoran,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  are  two 
companies,  each  making  a profit,  the  rate  is  cheaper. 

8959.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  suffer  at  Omagh  by  com- 
parison with  Castlederg. 

Witness. — Yes. 


Mr.  D.  S.  Prentice  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


8960.  You  are  Superintendent  Travelling  Inspector  the  cattle  arrived  on  the  c 

of  the  Department  of  Agricuiture  ?— Yes.  a better  condition  than 

8961.  You  attend  from  your  Department  to  give  the  fetch  better  prices  ?— That 
Commission  some  information  with  regard  to  the  mittee 

traffic!— I da  8974.  In  voui  eiperiei 

8yt>4.  And  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce?—  dations  been  acted  upon 


the  cattle  arrived  on  the  other  side  they  would  be  in  ; 
a better  condition  than  they  had  been  and  would  ; 
fetch  better  prices  ? — That  was  the  object  of  the  Com-  i 


ftOAOA  Mg ' i-  i c . ,,  , , 8974.  In  your  experience  have  these  reconimen-  ' 

And  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce?—  dations  been  acted  upon  generally  in  a fair  spirit  1 
on,,  w. ,,  . 'by  the  railway  companies  ? — A number  of  these  recom-  1 

eyoo.  with  reference  to  the  transit  of  live  stock  inendations,  the  Department  was  advised,  were  beyond  c 
what  have  you  got  to  say  about  that?— For  upwards  their  power  to  enforce.  Notwithstanding  that  all  the 
of  thirty  yeare  this  subject  has  been  under  depart-  recommendations  concerning  the  railways  in  Ireland 
mental  control,  mainly,  however,  with  regard  to  the  were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 'railway  com- 
prevention  of  certain  diseases  amongst  live  stock,  panies,  and  a number  of  them  without  being  embodied 
lliis  included  such  matters  as  the  cleansing  and  disin-  in  any  Order  from  tlfe  Department  were  enforced  by 
lection  of  railway  trucks,  and  of  places  where  animals  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

were  kept  at  railway  stations  before  and  after  their  8975.  Voluntarily  ? — Voluntarily.  Subsequently  1 
transit.  In  later  years  (but  before  the  Department  of  some  others  of  the  recommendations  were  embodied  in  r 
Agriculture  was  established)  the  Orders  of  the  Veteri-  Orders  of  the  Department  and  were  enforced  also.  r 
nary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  contained  pro-  8976.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  have  the  force  of  the  t 
wsions  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  railway  law? — They  have  the  force  of  the  law  a 

tracks.  The  Department  have  inspectors  who  travelled  8977.  Cli  air  man.  -There  are  two  or  three  sugees-  fc 
through  the  country  seeing  what  was  done  by  the  rail-  tions  which  appear  to  me  to  be  rather  important  c 
way  companies  m previous  years  with  regard  to  and  I will  just  mention  them,  but  I don’t  think  it  )' 
cleansing  and  disinfection ; but  their  duties  were  ex-  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  rules.  There  is  the  11 
tended,  and  at  present  and  for  some  years  past  they  question  of  increased  facilities  at  stations  ; the  Board  ° 

have  looked  into  the  question  of  the  facilities  afforded  had  no  power  to  enforce  that  on  the  companies? 

by  the  railway  companies  of  Ireland  for  the  rapid  and  The  Department  were  advised  that  they  had  no  power 
humane  transit  of  animals  from  their  stations  and  es-  to  enforce  these  recommendations. 

4rom  *airs-  8978.  But  where  your  inspectors  found  a decrease 

. How  many  travelling  inspectors  are  there?—  of  accommodation,  and  it  was  brought  under  the 
Bo/(fer  * t'1®r,e  are,four-  notice  of  the  railway  companies,  am  I right  in 

0900.  Is  it  their  duty  to  attend  at  the  particular  assuming  that  they  favourably  considered  the  re- 
mstnets  where  the  live  stock  traffic  congregates  and  commendations  you  made  and  in  many  cases  carried 
h ,rs  and  otber  places? — As  far  as  possible  they  out  the  alterations? — Undoubtedly.  I wish  to  say 
pQnd  “t  aH  the  important  fairs.  that  the  Department  might  have  desired  more  to  be 

8900.  in  addition  to  the  inspectors  have  the  De-  done,  but  taking  it  on  the  whole  the  Companies  met 
partment  made  arrangements  with  the  Constabulary?  those  recommendations  fairly. 

-Yes,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  abuse  of  the  oq7q  a.  t„  • , , 

dfcfi?  jsms’s?  areas:  tr ; 

82- liave  d™cted  — *°  *"«*  i 


■'  U inquire  itlheTL  ft  52  &&  J 


stations  where  they  considered  that  water  \ 


land  ? — Yes,  there 


appointed  by  the ^En^s^B^ard^rTgrkuhure^ith  a*1Sen’  .owing  the  extension  of  railways,  and  the 
the.  “ncurrence  of  the8  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  KKnartS  T*  Ttho.ut  beinS  Passed 

8968.  What  was  the  object  of  thlt  Committee?-  ’ 6 PI  d Water‘ 


that  Order  was  made  a number  of  r 


"iiai  wao  wie  oujeci,  oi  wiac  oommitiee ( — 
.?  ebject  was  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under 
nich  the  transit  of  animals  by  road  and  rail  was 
inducted. 

8969  Did  that  Committee  make  any  special  recom- 
r|  Stations? — They  made  a number  of  recommen 
nations— they  are  vei-y  voluminous. 


certain  recommendations,  and  that  as  to  "the  ~ 
‘™ls  *“  °”  p“rticuUr 


onditions  under  . 8980.  y>  ith  regard  to  the  despatch  of  cattle  traffic  • 

d and  rail  was  . °™  alrs  has  your  Department  found  any  difficulty  , 

in  inducing  the  railway  companies  to  provide  special  f 
v special  recom-  -ins ' . > } l,lav®  had  considerable  experience  of 

S Irel"d-  »»d  hack?  perhaps, 

eightee  Qr  tiventy  years,  the  old  Veterinary  Depart- 
170  Oh  T rirs-n ’i-  „ , , , ruent  of  the  Privy  Council  used  to  receive  numerous 

•letniic’  I.  u°n  fc  propose  to  go  into  the  whole  of  complaints  of  delays  of  cattle  coming  from  fairs 
details  with  reference  to  that ; but  they  made  We  very  seldom  hear  of  such  matonow,  and  lam 


perfectly  aware  that  the  railway  companies  endeu- 
vour,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can,  to  get  rid  of  the 
cattle  placed  in  their  charge. 

8981.  Of  course  that  must  be  for  the  interest  of 
tlie  owners  of  the  cattle  ?— Quite  so.  Owners  have  said 


of  the  trucks?— °O1,iti:0Sner  th®  questl-n  of  the  roofin£?  ,.  898L  0f  course  that  must  be  for  the  interest  of 
8972  a so-  , , the  owners  of  the  cattle  ?— Quite  so.  Owners  have  said 

battens  al:>0  would  cover  the  question  of  to  me  the  change  has  been  so  «reat  in  this  respect 
-T«.  the  toad  of  the  animal.!  that,  looking  book  so  me  yeans, ° they  could  h.id.y 

. , “ele  are  a number  of  recommendations  realise  it.  and  m-.„-  t „ i :i , , 1 


t only  with  vZlvct  tnUfi  °-  re?r"me,ndati°^S  realise  5 a,‘d’  may  I add;  a like  opinion  has-been 
;ard  to  matters^elr^ll  H % 'e-118’  al-S°  Sf?"588*1  W1,th  «gard  to  the  shipment  of  live  stock. 

>973  A,r+a,rrs  ffeneialJy  affecting  the  animals.  Quite  recently  a dealer,  in  a large  way,  said  to  me 
i«  o“eg"  EfSf f*'?6  witl1  a-  th*‘  aS°  the  men  used  to  come  ho£e  on  Sunday 
s hnn.  6 , n8  the  cattle  traffic  of  this  country  mornings  at  two  and  three  o’clock  after  sHnninn  • 
humanely  and  properly  dealt  .with,  eo  that  .heir  cattle,  but  now?  IT ^ aUet'S  baS 


- to  come  back 
2 M 
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from  the  quays  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  that  in  the  heavy  stock  season.” 

8982.  As  to  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the 
animals? — Yes,  I believe  that  all  the  larger  railway 
companies  at  least,  look  very  specially  into  the  ques- 
tion of  speed  of  their  shipping  live-stock  trains.  I 
have  been  making  some  inquiries  and  I understand 
that  their  “cattle  specials” '.sent  directly  from  the 
fairs  travel  at  an  average  speed  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

8983.  In  Ireland  ?— I believe  that  to  be  correct. 

8984.  Then  theie  can  be  no  complaints  from 
traders? — Sometimes  coming  into  the  larger  stations 
there  might  be  some  delays.  The  specials  might  be 
mixed  up  with  the  passenger  trains. 

8985.  Passengers  are  sometimes  subject  to  that? — 

I understand  that  the  cattle  trains  get  a preference 
over  the  goods  trains.  Not  long  ago  a stationm  aster 
at  an  important  station,  said  to  me,  “We  would 
get  into  a greater  row  for  stopping  a cattle  special 
than  we  would  for  stopping  the  limited  mail.” 

8986.  I take  it  that  the  evidence  you  have  given 
shows  that  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of  as  to 
the  trans’t  of  cattle,  their  loading  and  unloading, 
and  provision  of  trucks  ? — Generally  speaking,  no. 

8987.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  action  of  your  De- 
partment and  the  voluntary  action  of  the  railway 
companies  has  vastly  improved  the  conditions  in  re- 
ference to  the  transit  of  cattle  during  the  last  few 
years? — Certainly,  my  Department  would  be  anxious 
to  see  the  railway  companies  do  more  in  some  in- 
stances, but  taking  it  all  round,  my  idea  is  that  they 
have  done  a great  deal. 

8988.  As  to  agricultural  produce  what  have  you  got 
to  say  as  regards  its  transit  and  packing  ? — When  the 
Department  was  established,  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards they  got  a number  of  complaints  respecting 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  railway  companies  in 
handling  and  dealing  with  the  produce  while  in  their 
charge,  and  in  order  to  get  some  independent  idea 
on  this  matter  arrangements  were  made  at  some  -f 
the  principal  ports — Dublin,  Waterford,  Belfast,  and 
Limerick — to  ascertain,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
railway  companies',  what  was  being  done  by  them 
in  the  way  of  handling  the  produce.  In  the  case  of 
Limerick  the  inquiry  had  reference  to  traffic  leaving 
Limerick  by  railway. 

8989.  That  was  done  by  your  inspectors  ? — Yes,  by 
our  inspectors. 

8990.  And  unknown  practically  to  the  railway  com- 
pany ? — We  believe  it  was.  unknown,  and  that  this  is 
the  first  time  it  _has  been  made  known  to  the  com- 
panies. 

8991.  What  did  they  find?— It  was  found  that  in 
some  instances  the  produce  was  conveyed  in  wagons  not 
properly  cleansed  after  coal  or  animals  ; that  butter 
packages  were  soiled  sometimes  in  such  railway 
wagons ; that  substances  such  as  fish  and  live  fowl 
were  carried  in  the  same  wagons  as  butter.  In  this 

s latter  case  the  butter  might  he  affected  by  the  odours 
from  the  other  consignments. 

8992.  Certainly? — That  boxes  of  butter  and  eggs 
were  sometimes  carelessly  handled  by  the  railway  ser- 
vants, and  consignments  were  occasionally  carried  in 
vehicles  in  which  they  became  wet — open  vehicles. 

8993.  Trucks  ? — Open  trucks. 

8994.  Not  properly  sheltered  ? — Not  properly  covered 
over.  It  was  further  found  with  regard  to  steamers 
that  packages  of  butter  were  injured  occasionally,  when 
being  taken  on  board,  and  regarding  holds  or  com- 
partments of  steamers  that  objectionable  articles  such 
as  raw  cowhides  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  com- 
partment near  the  butter. 

8995.  Now,  these  are  the  things  that  the  inspectors 
reported  to  the  Department  ? — Yes. 

8996.  What  action  was  taken  upon  that  report? — 
The  Department  then  instructed  their  travelling  in- 
spectors to  see  what  went  on  at  stations,  different 
stations  throughout  the  country,  and  also  at  other 
ports,  and  this  action  resulted  in  the  Department 
issuing  circulars  to  the  railway  and  shipping  com- 
panies drawing  attention  generally  to  these  matters, 
and  suggesting  improvements.  Hie  railway  com- 
panies and  also  the  shipping  companies  replied  to 
these  circulars,  and  stated  that  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  improve  the 
handling,  of  the  traffic  where  such  was  required,  and 
to  have  matters  attended  to  carefully. 

8997.  Was  it  found  in  practice  that  the  packages 
ih  which  the  particular  traffic  was  packed  were  not 


adapted  in  many  cases  for  the  traffic? — Yes.  Tk 
inspectors  at  these  particular  ports  that  I mentioned 
also  looked  into  that,  and  they  found  the  consignors 
themselves  sometimes  brought  their  goods  in  a wet 
condition  to  the  railway  and  shipping  companies" 
premises,  in  carts  which  were  not  properly  cleansed, 
and  butter  boxes  were  noticed  dirty  when  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  railway  and  shipping  companies ; 
also  that  the  boxes  and  egg  cases  in  which  the  produce 
was  put  were  often  very  frail,  and  not  such  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  withstand:  the  usages  of 
transit. 

8998.  These  various  reports  that  were  made,  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  inspectors  were,  I suppose, 
communicated  in  some  manner  to  the  railway  com- 
panies?— I may  say  in  matters  of  this  kind  invariably 
the  railway  or  shipping  company  when  concerned  are 
communicated  with  direct  by  the  Department.  It  has 
been  found  they  have  investigated  these  complaints, 
and  it  is  further  known  that  they  have  dealt  severely 
with  some  of  their  own  servants  who  have  infringed 
their  regulations  with  regard  to  these  matters. 

8999.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  railway 
companies  themselves  upon  -receiving  your  reports  is- 
sued instructions  to  the  railway  staffs?— I am  aware 
of  that. 

9000.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  1—Yee  ; that  is 
so. 

9001.  So  that  all  your  suggestions— you  don’t  call 
them  complaints— are  the  suggestions  you  ventured 
to  make  to  the  railway  companies  so  far  as  you  know 
have  been  dealt  with  in  a reasonable  spirit  by  the 
railway  companies  ? — That  is  so. 

9002.  Well,  now,  just  to  get  in  on  the  notes.  How 
many,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many  visits 
your  inspectors  have  made  to  the  various  stations 
within  a certain  period,  say  three  years,  during  the 
past  three  years  ?— : They  have  made  1,707  visits. 

9003.  To  railway  stations  in  Ireland  ? — To  railway 
stations  in  Ireland. 

9004.  How  many  to  the  ports?— They  have  made 
218  visits  'to  the  ports  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
the  produce  was  stowed  in  the  vessels  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  taken  on  to  the  vessels. 

9005.  Well,  now,  I see  you  have  received  as  a De- 
partment many' complaints  with  respect  to  the  rates 
charged.  I don’t  propose  to  go  into  the'  question  of 
rates  ? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir. 

9006.  I suppose  it  is  the  f acilities  that  you-  deal 
with  more  particularly  than  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

9007.  What  is  the  modus  operandi  - supposing,  for 
instance,  I was  a trader  in  Dublin,  and  complained 
to  your  Department  about  either  transit  or  damage  in 
transit,  or  excessive  rate,  what  course  would  you  adopt 
in  that  case? — The  course  that  the  Department  usually 
takes  is  they  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  the  report 
of  the  trader,  and  if  they  at  all  think  they  can 
reasonably  improve  the  position  of'  the  trader,  even 
with  regard  to  rates  or.  with  regard  to-  better  handling, 
they  make  representations  to  the  carrying  company, 
and  taking  matters  generally,  the  railway  companies 
seem  anxious  to  meet  the  Department  in  their  views, 
and  in  a considerable  number  of  instances,  so  far  as 
rates  are  concerned,  they  have  managed  to  get  refunds 
for  the  traders,  or  through  rates  where  through  rates 
didn’t  previously  exist,  and  they  have  managed  to  get 
rates  reduced — that  is  to  say,  permanently  reduced. 

9008.  Yes  ? — On  certain  specific  articles  to  a certain 
specific  place. 

9009.  Then,  has  there  been  any  particular  friction 

between  your  Department  in  consequence  of  your  in- 
quiries and  the  railway  companies  ? — I think  on  tie 
contrary.  I think  that  the  railway  companies  rather 
I might  say,  welcome  our  inquiries  with  regard  to 
their  transactions,  especially  where  handling  produce 
is  Concerned,  as  it  is  to  them  a means  of  knowing  what 
occurs,  and  we  have  found  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
reasonable  in  looking  into  the  question  of  rates  where 
a special  traffic  is  concerned.  _ 

9010.  Well,  now,  the  duties  of  your  inspectors.  D® 
they  follow  the  Irish  traffic  beyond  the  boundaries  cs 
the  ports  here? — They  have  followed  the  Irish  traffic 
practically  from  its  arrival  at  the  stations  in  Ireland 
to  its  being  handed  over  to  the  merchants  in  Great- 
Britain. 

9011.  To  the  destination  in  Great  Britain  ?— *ef’ 
in  several  instances.  Such  traffic  as  butter  and  egP| 
is  considerable.  We  have  asked  the  principal  Englis“ 
railway  companies  to  allow  our  inspectors  to  see  no 
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the  produce  is  handled  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  these 
means  we  are  able  to  see  practically  what  is  done  with 
the  produce  after  it  leaves  this  country. 

9012.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  visits  the 
inspectors  made  in  the  year  in  Ireland — can  yo-u  give 
me  the  number  of,  days  the  inspectors  have  visited 
English  stations  or’  ports  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
traffic? — During  the  last  three  years  the  inspectors 
spent  254  days  in  visiting  British  railway  stations  and 
ports,  and  in  calling  on  British  merchants  who  re- 
ceived Irish  produce. 

9013.  Then,  just, to  sum  up  in  a few  words.  Are 
you  of  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  transit  in  Ireland 
is  concerned,  and  the  railway  cattle  traffic  and  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  country  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, there  is  very  little  cause  of  complaint? — Well, 
so  far  as  the  cattle  traffic  is  concerned,  of  course  it  has 
been  supervised  by  the  Department  for  a great  number 
of  years,  consequently  I think  I may  say  this  traffic  in 
Ireland  is  dealt  with  on  the  whole  in  a very  reason- 
able manner.  With  regard  to  produce,  matters  are 
very  much  improved,  but  they  have  not  yet  improved 
to  such  an  extent  as  my  Department  would  desire. 


9014.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  packing  ? — It 
is  principally  in  the  form  of  packing. 

9015.  And  are  these  packages  downstairs  that  we 
saw  this  morning,  are  they  from  your  Department? — 
They  are,  but  the  officers  of  my  Department  who  deal 
with  that  matter  of  packing  will,  I believe,  offer  their 
evidence  to  you  here. 

9016.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  say  that  in  a large  number 
of  instances  the  conciliatory  offices  of  the  Department 
have  resulted  in  a reduction  of  the  rates  charged  and 
in  the  striking  of  new  rates,  as  well  as  in  the  issue  of 
through  rates  in  some  cases  ? — Yes. 

9017.  When  you  come  up  again  will  you  hand  in 
a return  of  the  rates  reduced,  or  of  the  new  rates 
or'through  rates  struck  at  the  instance  of  the  Depart- 
ment ? — I have  a few  of  them  here.  If  possible  I will 
hand  you  all  in  on  Monday. 

When  you  come  up  again. 

Chairman. — I don’t  think  we  will  take  you  on  Mon- 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


2 i£  2 


Feb.  23,  1907. 
Mr.  D.  P. 
Prentice, 
Superinlen- 

Travelling 
Inspector, 
Department 
of  Agriculture* 
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SEVENTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  MONDAY,  FEBRUAKY  25th,  1907, 

AT  11.15  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royai  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present:— Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g. ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe;  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton;  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth; 

Mr.  Georoe  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Feb.  25,  1907. 

Mr.  T.  W. 

Sixsmith, 

the  United 

Kingdom 

Commercial 

Travellers’ 

Association. 


Insufficient 

accommoda- 

unclean 

carriages. 


2nd  class 


Mr.  T.  IV.  Sixsmith  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


9018.  You  appear  as  a delegate  from  some  Associa- 
tion. What  is  it?— The  United  Kingdom  Commer- 
cial Travellers’  Association. 

9019.  They  considered  this  question  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  and  deputed  you  to  give  evidence  before 
this  Commission? — Yes,  sir. 

9020.  I suppose  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice 
the  question  of  passenger  trains  ?— -Yes,  sir. 

9021.  You  don’t  deal  with  goods  traffic? — No,  sir; 

but  the  accommodation  for  the  convenience  .of  passen- 
gers. . 

9022.  Now,  I suppose,  first  of  all,  as  a commercial 
traveller  you  go  all  over  Ireland  ? — I do  not,  sir.  I 
go  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  all  south  of  that. 

9023.  You  take  a district  ? — Yes,  a line  from  Dublin 
to  Galway,  and  all  south  of  that. 

9024.  Do  you  wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  any- 
thing in  connection  with  the  passenger  arrangement? 
— Well,  on  particular  occasions  the  accommodation 
is  insufficient.  That  is  one  of  the  things.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I want  to  bring  before  you, 
that  the  carriages  are  not  kept  as  clean  as  they  might 
be ; that  there  are  a great  many  trains  that  have  no 
lavatory  accommodation  at  all,  and  that  on  a great 
many  of  the  trains  the  lavatory  accommodation  is 
simply  filthy. 

9025.  With  regard  to  the  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion, I suppose  that  is  exceptional  ? — It  is  exceptional, 
as  the  instances  I will  cite  to  you  will  show.  I very 
often  go  down  on  a Monday.  I take  the  train  from 
Kingsbridge,  and  that  is  on  the  eve  of  the  Thurles 
fair,  which  is  held  on  a Tuesday,  and  you  not  alone 
have  insufficiency  of  accommodation,  but  you  also 
have  to  put  up  with  a v^ry  rough  class  of  people, 
cattle  men,  general  live  stock  produce  men,  that  are 
travelling  down  to  this  fair,  and  there  does  not  at 
present  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  accommodation 
provided  to  accommodate  all  classes  sufficiently. 

9026.  Have  you  brought  the  subject  before  your 
Association  ? — The  matter  has  been  several  times  dis- 
cussed by  our  Association. 

9027.  And  has  the  Association  made  any  represen- 
tation to  the  railway  company? — Our  secretary  has, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

9028.  Well,  now,  have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  fares  charged? — Yes,  sir,  the  second 
class  fares.  We  as  a body — 90  per  cent.  I can  safely 
say — would  travel  second  provided  they  made  the 
second  class  fares  reasonable. 

9029.  90  per  cent,  of  what  do  you  mean  ?— 90  per 
cent,  of  our  members  would  travel  second  class  if  the 
second  class  fares  were  at  all  reasonable,  but  they  are 
almost  50  to  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  third  class, 
and  they  are  as  dear  as  the  first  class  fares  in  Eng- 
land. The  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  on  almost  all  their  branches,  and  certainly 
on  their  main  line,  without  exception,  will  allow  you 
to  travel  second  at  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  third 
class  fares. 

9030;  Do  you  know  that  that  is  so  ? — I can  assure 
you  that  it  is  so.  I can  give  you  some  instances  of  the 
fares. 

9031.  Just  give  us  one  instance  to  illustrate  the 


difference  of  10  per  cent,  that  you  refer  to?— Yes. 
The  fare  from  London  to  Holyhead  second  is  24s. 
6 d.  ; the  fare  from  London  to  Holyhead,  third,  is. 
22s.  The  fare  from  Tralee  to  Kingsbridge,  second,  is 
27 s.  4 d.,  while  the  third  is  only  16 s.  7 d. 

9032.  Yes,  that  certainly  does  bear  out  your  con- 
tention, but  you  say  that  on  all  the  London  and  North 
Western  system,  branch  lines  as  well  as  main  line, 
there  is  a difference  of  only  10  per  cent.  ? — In  or  about 
10  per  cent. 

9033.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  you  got  the  mileage  in 
both  cases  ? — Well,  it  is  22s.  third  and  24s.  6 d.  second 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  I suppose  you  could 
calculate  that. 

9034.  Chairman. — The  third  class  would  be  a penny 
a mile  and  the  second  about  ten  per  cent.  more. 
The  first  is  about  double  the  third  ? — The  first  is  about 
double  the  third. 

Mr.  Sextan. — The  third  class  in  Ireland  also  is  a 
penny  a mile. 

9635.  Chairman. — Yes,  and  the  second  class  in  Ire- 
land according  to  that  is? — From  50  to  75  per  cent, 
more. 

9036.  Lord  Pirrie. — Are  you  only  speaking  of  the 
south? — I can  say  it  generally.  It  is  the  same 
throughout  almost. 

9037.  Chairman. — Now,  with  regard  to  the  branch 
lines — what  has  been  your  experience  of  them?— My 
experience  is  that  for  all  important  towns,  going 
say  from  Thurles  to  Limerick  or  from  Mallow  to 
Waterford  via  Fermoy,  they  have  only  a single  line, 
and  if  one  train  is  late  in  the  day  you  may  expect 
that  every  other  train  will  he  late. 

9038.  I do  not  see  how  that  follows  ? — Well,  it  does, 
sir.  That  is  my  experience  as  a traveller  over  the 
lines  for  thirteen  years,  that  if  one  train  on  a single 
line  is  late  it  disorganises  the  system,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  train  in  the  day  will  be  late. 

9039.  We  will  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  about  the  accommodation  pi?" 
vided  on  the  branch  lines? — The  accommodation  is 
very,  very  poor.  The  carriages  are,  as  a rule,  very 
dirty.  If  you  sit  down  with  a black  overcoat  on  you> 
you  might  almost  as  well  sit  on  a flour  sack. 

9040.  Surely  that,  again,  must  he  exceptional-- 

that  cannot  be  the  rule  ? — In  many  of  the  brand* 
lines  it  is  the  rule,  sir,  rather  than  the  exception , 
and  your  knees  almost  touch  the  person  sitting  opp°' 
site  to  you.  . 

9041.  Of  course,  they  do  not  run  their  best  stoc 
on  the  branch  lines  ? — But  they  are  nearly  all  pranc 
lines,  you  see.  There  are  no  tovtfns  on  the  main  1® 
practically ; very  few  towns  on  the  main  line  of  an) 
importance.  If  you  go  to  Limerick,  or  Tralee,  or  > 
you  go  to  Waterford  you  must  go  on  branch  hie-- 
Those  are  the  principal  towns.  And  then  they  nav 
no  straps  on  a great  many  of  the  carriage  window , 
and,  of  course,  you  must  have  the  windows  eitw 
open  or  shut ; there  is  no  means  of  having  a media  • 
And  then  the  space  that  the  window  slides  into  t 
draught  that  comes  from  it  would  nearly  blow  y®“ 
hat  off. 
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• 9042.  That  is  vour  experience? — That  is  my  experi- 
ence as  a traveller  over  the  line,  and  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  the  body  I represent.  I am  speaking  for  the 
body  as  well  as  myself. 

9043.  But  you  have  used  the  line,  and  that  is  your 
experience? — Yes,  sir.  The  window  fittings  are  very 
faulty. 

9044.  And  what  about  luggage? — We  have  to  con- 
tract ourselves  out  of  any  liability  of  the  company 
whatsoever.  If  the  railway  company  like  to  throw 
out  our  cases  where  they  should  not  have  thrown  them 
they  send  them  on  to  their  Lost  Property  Office  by 
another  branch  line,  where  we  cannot  get  them.  We 
have  to  contract  ourselves  out  of  all  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  I don’t  know  whether  you 
have  seen  the  contract  note  we  have  to  sign. 

9045.  Mr.  Sexton. — Will  you  read  it? — I can  show 
it  to  you.  I will  read  it.  This  is  the  Cork,  Bandon 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  and  it  is  the  same  on  all 
the  lines: — In  consideration'  of  your  allowing  me  to 
carry  on  your  railway  an  extra  weight  of  luggage 
samples  free,  the  nature  of  which,  coupled  with  other 
privileges,  is  mentioned  on  other  side  hereof,  I hereby 
give  an  undertaking  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  em- 
ployers, and  also  on  behalf  of  my  employers’  com- 
pany, to  indemnify  you  and  hold  you  harmless  and 
indemnified  against  all  claim  or  claims  that  may  be 
made  upon  you,  and  all  costs  and  expenses  connected 
with  any  such  claim  for  loss  or  delay  to  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  my  luggage  or  samples  or  goods  whatso- 
ever while  in  your  hands  or  charge  ; and  I further 
agree  and  undertake  to  present  this  ticket  to  your 
officers  wherever  claiming  or  availing  myself  of  the 
privileges  conferred  by  it.”  You  have  to  sign  that 
on  every  railway  in  Ireland. 

( Document  handed  in.) 


9046.  Chairman. — What  is  there  unreasonable  in 
that,  seeing  that  the  railway  companies  carry  for 
nothing? — They  do  not  carry  for  nothing. 

9047.  They  say  so?— I will  tell  you  what  they  do 
for  nothing.  When  we  are  travelling  third  we  can 
carry  U cwt.  of  samples;  when  we  are  travelling 
second  2 cwt.  ; and  when  we  are  travelling  first  3 cwt. 
oi  samples. 

9048.  That  contract  note  does  not  say  so? — I only 
re'^  the  terms  upon  which  you  take  up  the  contract. 

9049.  It  says  “in  consideration  of  carrying  the 
iiiggage  free  ” ?— Yes,  but  they  only  allow  a little 
more  than  to  the  third-class  passenger. 

9050.  But  the  ordinary  third-class  passenger  is 
allowed  56  lbs.  ? — They  allow  you  double. 

m,90,51.-  You  said  the  traveller  is  allowed  U cwt. 
t f,ee  ,tlmes  as  much?— I do  not.  think  it  is 
ooro  1I,th'Tnk  thpy  allow  ymi  100  lbs.  third  class. 
9052.  Mr  Vescy  Knox.— 60  lbs.  You  do  get  some 
concession  ? 

— W«n  Clhajrmani;—A  very  considerable  concession? 

do  ,not  know  whether  you  may  be  of  the 
mrri0n’  but  °Pini°n  is  that  we  are  a nation 
oi  shopkeepers,  and  commercial  travellers  are  a very 

for'thp3  hn  b°dy’  b,1caust  tbey  a,:e  lookin?r  for  traffic 
r to  line  as  well  as  business  for  themselves. 

9054'  L°rd  Pirrie.— You  have  to  pay  for  over  a cwt 
but  Hn11  haV®  pay  for  a11  over  a cwt,  at  £2  a cwt.  ; 
mdinarw  uS^  any  reduoed  fares  ?-You  pay  the 
eet  ” Kttle  in 

Wdl55i  Yes,  a considerable  concession  ?_ 

ini  , c,  •“  * ca“  >»  Point.  A traveller  represent- 
i iSfL1”  had  a !k*P  of  samples.  We 

was  fa‘SeSto  ton  “d  the  »kil> 

Ireland  la  r on  *°  i,K'  West  of 

JSSsjA’**  ®e  av,'md  at  S'nagh,  where  we 
man  Sft.S"  sk,r  w“  “*.*»  •»  fonnd,  and  that 
i*  wrote  ”nab  0 *°  do  “vflunfc  and 

of  samSe’l,  - f C,i  baoa?>o  he  shonld  get  his  skip 
h slS.5  a Y “oM  d"  any  business*  or  prepar  e 
i“5-i  ard  waa  going  round  with  me  dSing 
out  tlds  ml  "f  •a”’P1'?  lost,  and  the,  pointeS 

Soufc^d  Wes”,  * '™  *?plM  to  « Graat 

ones  „ IV  ester n Company  for  compensation. 

fi®  two  ySTrs™  W“ld  >*  lost  about  this 

a°57.  Two  years  ago? — Yes. 

JSd^lr  >"™  not  had  a ra«e  since  t_I  have 
a case  where  I was  without  my  luggage  r» 


long,  but  I have  had  instances  where  I would  be  a 
day  out  of  a case. 

9059.  These  sort  of  things  will  happen  on  the  best 
regulated  railways  ? — But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
after  seeing  your  luggage  labelled  and  handed  into 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  company’s  servants  you 
would  imagine  that  they  would  be  responsible  for  it 
and  not  waste  your  time,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  that  of  a porter. 

9060.  So  they  are  responsible  unless  you  yourself 
voluntarily  contract  yourself  out  of  it? — But  it  is 
Hobson’s  choice. 

9061.  Why  not  go  as  ordinary  passengers  ? — Well, 
the  firm  would  not  send  me  out.  Your  expenses 
would  not  allow  you. 

9062.  I have  had  my  own  luggage  in  England  on 
my  own  railway  sent  wrong? — But  I hope,  sir,  you 
got  compensation  for  it. 

9063.  Now,  Mr.  Sixsmith,  I do  not  think  we  need 
refer  to  the  accommodation  at  the  stations? — On  the 
arrival  platform  at  Kingsbridge  there  is  a sort  of 
lavatory.  It  is  not  a lavatory,  but  a urinal,  and  it 
is  not  properly  kept,  and  the  last  time  I came  up  it 
was  up  to  your  ankles  in  water  and  no  light  in  it, 
and  I think  it  is  nearly  a couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  lavatory  accommodation  on  the  other  side ; and 
I think  the  least  you  could  expect  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company  to  do  would  be  to  give  you 
proper  lavatory  accommodation  on  the  arrival  plat- 
form ; and  there  are  three  trains  arriving  at  Kings- 
bridge between  7 and  7.25,  and  instead  of  building  an 
island  platform  they  keep  a lot  of  derelict  carriages 
standing  between  the  arrival  and  departure  platforms, 
and  if  one  of  those  three  trains  is  late  the  others  have 
to  stand  outside  and  wait  till  it  is  discharged  before 
they  can  come  in,  and  if  a man  is  going  to  Bray  or 
across  the  city  he  will  very  probably  miss  his  train 
or  be  kept  an  hour. 

9064.  This  is  a matter  really  not  so  much  for  us  as 
for  the  railway  companies  themselves.  They  are  the 
best  judges,  I suppose,  of  how  to  manage  the  station  ? 
— But  would  not  you  expect  that  the  public  should 
get  some  consideration  where  these  people  hold  a 
monopoly  ? 

Chairman. — I do  not  think  I need  answer  that. 

9065.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  public  are  the  best  judges 
of  the  inconvenience  they  suffer  ? — Yes. 

9066.  Chairman. — But  I mean  the  train  or  car- 
riages standing?  Witness.— You  do  not  follow  me, 
perhaps. 

9067.  I do? — I mean  that  if  a train  is  due  at  a 
certain  time  it  may  be  kept  back  and  all  the  passen- 
gers delayed,  because  the  railway  concerned  won’t 
spend  enough  to  provide  platform  accommodation. 

9068.  I understand.  Now,  what  do  you  suggest  as 
a remedy  for  all  this  ? — -I  suppose  that  they  have  a- 
lot  of  carriages  standing  on  the  line? 

9069.  Not  for  that  particular  thing,  but  taking  the- 
whole  of  the  evidence  that  you  have  given,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  have  you  formed  any  opinion?' 
— Yes,  the  opinion  of  the  body  that  sent  me  here  is- 
that  if  the  railways  were  under  the  Government  they 
would  be  able  to  spend  money  on  doubling  the  lines 
and  giving  a great  deal  better  accommodation.  Tt 
would  not  be  the  paramount  thing  with  them  to  pay 
dividends,  but  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

9070.  Is  yours  a large  association? — We  have  a 
Dublin  membership  of  about  300,  and  we  have  about 
700  for  Ireland  only. 

9071.  All  commercial  travellers  ?— All  commercial? 
travellers. 

Yes^sir R€presenting  the  industry  of  the  country?— 


9073.  And  you  think  there  should  lie  State  purchase 
of  railways— is  that  your  view?— Yes,  that  is  our 
opinion;  that  it  would  be  a vast  benefit  to  the  travel- 
ing public  as  well  as  a benefit  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country. 


— uy  j 


9074.  What  is  the  total  strength  of  your  associ; 
tion  ?— Of  course,  it  is  only  one  branch  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom  Association  that  I am  representing  an 
the  membership  of  our  branch  of  the  United  Kingdo- 
Association  in  Dublin  is  over  300— in  or  about  300 

9075.  In  Ireland  700  ?— In  Ireland  700.  You  s< 
there  is  also  a branch  in  Derry  and  also  in  Belfast. 

9076.  What  is  the  total  strength  of  the  associatio 
as  a whole  ? — In  Ireland  ? 

9077.  No,  altogether  ?— About  13,000,  I think. 


Feb.  25.  1907. 
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• 9078.  Do  II  correctly  summarise  your  evidence  when 
I say  that  you  complain  of  overcrowding  in  the  third- 
class  carriages,  unpunctuality  oh  branch  lines,  dirty 
carriages  and  bad  lighting  of  them,  want  of  straps: 
bad  waiting  room,  platform,  and  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion?— That  is  so. 

9079.  You  say  also  that  the  fares — I think,  the 
second-class  fares — are  too  high  ? — Considerably  too 
high,  in  our  opinion. 

9080.  Now,  it  is  strongly  contended  here  that  the 
fares  in  Ireland  are  not  higher  than  the  fares  in  Eng- 
land ? — But  you  cannot  go  beyond  the  facts. 

9081.  You  are  an  excellent  witness  of  this  travelling 
about  in  'both  countries  and  having  much  personal 
experience.  You  make  no  comment  on  the  third-class 
fares,  though  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  is 
not  the  practice  in  England  to  relax  the  third-class 
fares  continually  on  all  occasions  while  in  Ireland 
the  normal  third-class  fare  is  usually  charged  ? — That 
is  so,  sir. 

9082.  Then,  as  to  the  second-class  fares  you  say 
that  they  are  10  per  cent,  higher  in  Ireland  than 
they  are  in  England  ? — No,  sir ; I say  that 
between  the  third-class  fares  in  England  and  the 
second-class  fares  there  is  a difference  of  10  per  cent., 
and  in  Ireland  a difference  of  50  to  75  per  cent. 

9083.  The  second-class  fare  in  England  is  only  10 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  third  ? — Yes. 

9084.  The  stated  third-class  fare  being  the  same  in 
both  countries  ? — It  is  the  same,  a penny  a mile. 

9085.  Then,  in  Ireland  the  second-class  fare  in  the 
instance  which  you  give  is  two-thirds  or  nearly  70 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  third-class  fare? — That 
is  so. 

9086.  That  seems  to  indicate  that  taking  the  third- 
class  fare  as  a datum  line  the  second-class  fare  is  50 
to  60  per  cent,  relatively  higher  in  Ireland  than  in 
-England  ? — That  is  about  it. 

9087.  Well,  considering  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  two  countries  in  regard  to  wealth,  you  think  this 
should  be  the  other  way  ? — That  is  what  I have  come 

. here  to  try  to  convince  you  of. 

9088.  And  you  ask  that  the  second-class  fares  should 
he  only  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  third  ? — Yes. 
What  I want  to  convey  in  reference  to  that,  as  one 
reason,  is  that  we  have  to  travel  with  criminals  and 
policemen  ; we  have  to  travel  with  lunatics  and  their 
keepers  ; we  have  to  travel  with  soldiers  coming  home 
in  a rowdy  state  on  furlough  or  going  back  from 

. furlough. 

9089.  You  have  hard  enough  duties  as  commend  rl 
• travellers  without  that  ? — Yes  ; when  we  get  into  a 
i Tailway  carriage  to  go  into  the  country  we  like  to 
i rest  ourselves  and  to  go  as  comfortably  as  possible. 

9090.  I think  everybody  will  agree  that  your  desire 
to  have  second-class  fares  at  a more  moderate  rate  is 
reasonable.  In  the  case  that  you  gave,  comparing  the 
fare  from  Tralee  to  Kingsbridge  with  the  fare  from 
London  to  Holyhead,  if  your  suggestion  were  adopted 
that  the  second-class  fare  should  be  only  10  per  cent,  in 
•excess  of  the  third-class,  then  the  second-class  fare 
from  Tralee  to  Kingsbridge  would  be  18s.  3d.  instead 
of  27s.-  ? — Instead  of  27s.  4 d. 

9091.  Lord  Pirrie. — What  is  the  distance  from  Dub- 
lin to  Tralee? — It  is  about  204  miles. 

9092.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  this  concession  were  made 
to  your  class  would  you  all  travel  second-class  instead 
of  third? — The  immense  majority — yes,  I state  that 
the  majority  of  my  association  would.  I might  say 
the  entire. 

9093.  And  I suppose  your  16,000  men  in  England, 
such  of  them  as  come  over  here  would  do  the  same  ? — ■ 
They  would  do  the  same  and  be  delighted  to  come 
over.  That  is  what  we  pointed  out  to  the  railway 
companies  before  now,  that  by  adopting  that  policy 
they  would  make  a considerable  addition  to  their  in- 
come instead  of  losing  by  it. 

9094.  Then,  if  the  concession  were  made  general? 
— Of  course,  we  would  all  like  to  see  it  made 
general,  but  then  we  are  selfish  enough  to  think  that 
if  we  got  it  for  ourselves  the  general  public,  as  a 
rule,  are  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves- 

9095.  The  general  public  are  an  unwieldy  body. 
They  like  to  be  taken  care  of? — Yes. 

9096.  Of  course  if  the  concession  were  made  general 
there  might  be  reduction  in  the  revenue? — I dare 
say  big  gentlemen’s  upper  servants  and  civil  ser- 
vants and  people  like  that  would  go  travelling  second, 
and  the  railway  companies  would  probably  lose  on 
that. 


9097.  But  do.  you  consider  that'  if  this  change  were 
made  the  effect  of  it  would  be  not  that  first-class  pas- 
sengers would  travel  second,  but  that  third-class  pas- 
sengers would  travel  second  ? — I consider  that  if  the 
first-class  fares  were  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
first-class  fares  in  England  a great  many  people  who 
now  travel  second-class  would  then  travel  first-class. 

9098.  Are  the  first-class  fares  in  England  lower?— 
They  may  be  a little  more  than  the  second-class  fares 
in  Ireland.  The  first-class  fares  here  are  considerably 
more  than  the  first-class  fares  in  England. 

9099.  A railway  company  considering  a proposal 
to  level  the  second-class  fares  to  10  per  cent,  over 
the  third-class  would  consider  first  of  all  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  that  change — would  the  first- 
class  passengers  go  down  or  would  the  third  come  up? 
— The  third  would  go  up,  and  not  alone  that,  but 
some  second  would  go  up  to  the  first. 

9100.  And  the  change  would  be  productive  of  an 
increase  of  revenue? — I have  no  doubt  myself  about 
it,  so  far  as  the  commercial  travellers  are  concerned, 
and  the  general  body  of  the  public  also. 

9101.  It  appears  the  complaints  that  you  have 
made,  looking  at  their  character,  indicate  rather  as 
the  cause  the  plurality  of  direction  of  railways  and 
diversity  of  treatment,  on  different  lines  and  different 
classes  of  lines? — That  is  so.  They  are  not  uniform 
at  all.  They  shove  any  old  cattle  truck  in  the  Shape 
of  a third-class  carriage  on  to  their  branch  lines. 

9102.  It  appears  also  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  affords  you  no  means  of  redress.  Those  are 
matters  within  the  discretion  of  the  railway  company, 
except  if  you  could  indict  them  for  a nuisance 
in  respect  of  overcrowding  or  in  respect  of  lava- 
tories?— I have  often  thought  that  when  I saw  men 
standing  in  the  corridors  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  somebody  to  look  after  the  matter,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  a theatre  they  will  enter  and  fine 
-the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  for  overcrowding  it,  and 
I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  a railway  carriage. 

9103.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  is  any 
legal  redress  for  any  one  of  the  complaints  you  have 
made  here? — Then  there  is  the  nuisance  of  expectora- 
tion in  the  carriages.  They  have  the  notices  of 
penalties  up,  but  the  guards  and  ticket  checkers  and 
conductors  are  constantly  passing  on  and  not  taking 
the  slightest  notice,  although  they  have  notices  up  in 
the  carriages  to  prohibit  it. 

9104.  Then,  as  to  the  luggage,  you  are  really  can- 
vassers for  the  railways  as  much  as  any  canvassers 
they  have  ? — Yes  ; that  is  the  opinion  we  hold. 

9105.  And  you  pay  the  ordinary  fares? — Yes,  and 
get  a slight  concession  of  a few  pounds  extra  weight 
to  carry. 

9106.  But  I may  ask  you,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
looking  at  your  knowledge  of  different  trades,  whether 
the  allowance  of  a cwt.  in  addition  to  the  half  cwt. 
allowed  to  ordinary  passengers  is  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  your  avocation? — It  is  not,  because  we  have 
to  pay  a composition  or  excess  ticket  in  addition. 
I travel  for  cotton  goods,  and  I have  to  pay  a com- 
position of  £14  to  the  railway  company  to  allow  me 
to  carry  7 cwt.  extra. 

9107.  The  railway  companies  give  advantageous 
terms  to  people  who  give  them  large  consignments, 
and  you  are  the  people  who  procure  for  them  a great 
deal  of  their  traffic  ? — Yes  ; we  live  on  the  line  prac- 
tically ; half  of  our  lives  are  spent  in  the  trains. 

9108.  And  you  say  from  that  point  of  view  your 
samples  ought  to  be  carried  free? — I think  so,  and  we 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  carry  more,  because  it 
comes  to  this,  that  a man  may  try  to  cut  down  his 
samples  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  consequence  is  he 
may  not  get  as  big  an  order  as  he  otherwise  might, 
whereas  if  he  were  allowed  to  carry  the  samples  free 
he  would  carry  a great  many  samples  and  add  to  his 
order  as  much  as  possible. 

9109.  Chairman. — He  might  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
goods? — The  company  I represent  have  a capital  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a million  of  money,  so  that 
I do  not  think  he  could  carry  all  their  bulk. 

9110.  But  sometimes? — I think  if  the  travellers  got 
this  concession  they  'would  be  loyal  enough  to  the 
railway  companies  not  to  allow  the  privilege  to  be 
abused. 

9111.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  about  the  maximum 
weight  that  a commercial  traveller  requires  to  carry 
about  with  him  as  samples? — In  the  special' house 
that  I have  I require  7 to  8 cwt.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  I might  want  a cwt.  or  more. 
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A man  who  represents  a general  house,  like  Hyland's 
of  Manchester,  will  require  about  15  cwt.  or  a ton  of 
luggage. 

9112.  And  there  would  be'  nothing  simpler  than  for 
yourselves  and  the  railway  companies  to  meet  and 
agree  on  a figure  that  would  bear  some  better  relation 
to  your  needs  than  1^  cwt.? — Yes,  sir. 

9113.  Looking  to  the  variety  of  the  complaints  and 
the  circumstance  that  they  arise  from  plurality  of 
direction,  do  you  consider  that  the  obvious  remedy 
would  be  the  administration  of  all  the  railways  by 
one  single  public  authority  ? — Yes,  that  would  have 
the  general  welfare  of  the  public  at  heart  instead  of 
aiming  at  dividends. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

9114.  Of  course,  you  know  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  more  than  the  other  railways  ? — Well,  I 
travel  more  on  it. 

9115.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  speak  about  the 
other  lines? — I have  been  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford,  and  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast. 

9116.  Which  are  the  lines  you  say  are  so  badly 
worked — you  spoke  of  certain  single  lines  ? — The  most 
uncomfortable,  I think,  would  be  on  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  ; for- instance,  from  Tralee  to  Lime- 
rick. I do  not  think  the  train  goes  at  more  than 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  the  carriages  are  very,  very 
bad,  and  the  light  .is  wretched.  But  then,  of  course, 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  is  just  as  bad. 

9117.  Are  they  lighted  with  gas  or  oil? — With  gas. 

9118.  Is  the  lighting  good  ? — Very,  very  poor. 
Even  if  you  had  a candle  to  assist  you  with  the  aid 
of  the  light  they  give  you  could  not  read.  And 
the  Dublin,  Wicklow  end  Wexford  is  equally  bad. 
And  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  have  this  new 
gas,  not  incandescent,  the  acetylene,  I think  it  is. 

9119.  You  were  talking  about  the  difference  between 
the  second  and  third  class  fares,  and  you  said  that  in 
England  there  was  a difference  of  10  per  cent.  But 
in  Ireland  the  railway  companies  do  not  pay  the  pas- 
senger duty,  so  that  while  the  public  in  England  have 
third  class  fares  which  cost,  say,  100  per  cent,  and 
second  class  fares  110  per  cent.,  as  the  companies  have 
to  pay  5 per  cent,  passenger  duty  on  all  fares  above 
one  penny  per  mile  they  actually  receive  only  about  4g 
per  cent,  more  for  carrying  a second  class  passenger 
though  that  passenger  pays  ten  per  cent,  more  ? — They 
do  not  pay  passenger  duty,  that  is  perfectly  right. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  a poor  country  and  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  passenger  duty,  but  still  we  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  pay  60  per  cent,  more  in  the  fares. 

9120.  Mr.  Sexton. — That  passenger  duty  is  an  in- 
appreciable fraction,  say  about  a quarter  of  a million. 
It  is  given  in  the  accounts  as  £350,000  a year,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  railways  in  England  is  over  £100,000,000. 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  such  a fraction  as  that  ? 
— But  the  omission  of  the  passenger  duty  in  Ireland 
ought  to  enable  the  companies  to  carry  the  passengers 
at  less.  That  is  the  point  I want  to  make. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

9121.  You  spoke  of  representing  the  United  King- 
dom Association? — Yes,  here. 

9122.  Fifteen  thousand.  You  said  you  were  here  as 
representing  the  association.  You  said,  “ I represent 
the  English  Association”  ? — I said'  here.  The  United 
Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers’  Association  sent  me 
here. 

9123.  But  you  said,  “ We  think  the  State  ought  to 
take  over  the  railways  ” ? — I can  speak  for  any  Eng- 
lish commercial  traveller  that  travels  in  Ireland. 

9124.  You  have  spoken  of  a body  of  15,000  men  as 
having  authorised  you  to  give  that  as  their  opinion  ? 
—The  answer  that  I make  is  perfectly  plain.  I 
spoke  as  representative  and  chairman  of  the  Dublin 
branch. 

9125.  You  said,  I am  speaking  as  representing  the 
English  Association.”  I only  want  to  be  clear  on  the 
point.  You  represented  that  you  spoke  for  the  Eng- 
nsh  Commercial  Travellers’  Association.  When  you 
speak  of  the  first-class  fares  in  England  as  being 
Pretty  even  with  the  Irish  second,  can  you  tell  me  of 
■'■ny  English  first-class  fares  except  on  the  Midland  or 
lines  directly  competitive  with  the  Midland,  which  are 
below  2d.  per  mile? — Well,  it  was  not  the  Midland  I 
"as  speaking  of. 

.9126.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  do  English  commer- 
eial  travellers  travel  second  ? — They  do  not,  sir,  except 
mey  are  compelled  by  the  weight  of  luggage. 

.,9127.  In  England  ? — Except  they  are  compelled  by 
the  weight  of  luggage. 


9128.  They  do  not  in  England,  although  they  could  j 

do  it  for  10  per  cent,  extra  ?— I thought  you  meant 
Ireland.  It: 

9129.  Do  the  Commercial  travellers  in  England  avail  S 

themselves  largely  of  second  class?— Well,  I canhbt  1 
say.  ■ V 

9130.  You  could  not  say  whether  it  is  usual  for  J: 

them  to  do  so?— I could  not.  , 

9131.  You  could  not  tell  us  from  your  own  know- 
ledge  that  the  commercial  travellers  of  England  have 
been  travelling  at  second-class  fares  when  they  were 
10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  third  ? — I cannot  speak  now 
on  that,  because  I do  not  know. 

9132.  I want  you  just  to  think.  You  say  that  the 
second-class  passenger  fare  in  Ireland  at  present  is 
60  per  cent,  more  than  the  third? — In  or  about  that. 

9133.  I agree  with  you  that  the  second-class  fare  is  '■ 

something  over  a halfpenny  more? — Yes.  f 

9134.  And,  now,  if  they  reduced  it  to  a tenth  over  ^ 
third-class  fare  in  order  to  get  the  same  revenue  they 
would  have  six  times  as  many  people  who  paid  the 
excess? — That  is  so. 

9135.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  that  six  times,  as 
many  people  would  travel  Second-class  as  travel  at 
present? — As  regards  the  commercial  travellers  I 
would  say  that  out  of  the  700  in  Ireland  650  of  them 
would  do  so. 

9136.  I think  that  is  quite  possible,  but,  of  course, 
they  are  a very  small  fraction  of  the  total  travelling  ? 
—They  are,  but  of  course  you  will  admit  that  they 
travel  a great  deal  more,  that  they  travel  a hundred 
times  as  many  miles  a week  as'  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger. 

9137.  Now,  you  think  the  fares  ought  to  be  re- 
duced ? — That  is  the  opinion,  leaving  out  the  commer- 
cial travellers  altogether,  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  public. 

9138.  And  you  also  think  that  better  accommoda-  1 

tion  in  a good  many  ways  ought  to  be  given  ?— And  t 
should  be  given.  ( 

9139.  Now,  supposing  the  State  should  take  -over  1 
the  railways,  and  supposing  it  turns  out  that  in  order 
to  buy  the  railways  they  have  to  pay  interest  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  of  the  existing  net  revenue— you 
follow  ? — I follow  ; yes. 

9140.  Would  you  think  it  right  to  impose  the  extra 
taxation  in  order  to  get  this  extra  accommodation — 
do  you  desire  that?— Well,  we  have  cases  in  which 
there  is  a baronial  guarantee.  My  opinion  would  be 
to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  That, 
is  an  axiom  of  political  economy. 

9141.  You  think  the  Irish  public  would  be  inclined 
to  pay  the  extra  taxation  in  order  to  make  travelling 
cheaper? — I put  it  in  this  way.  A commercial  firm 
not  being  represented  in  a district,  they  send  here  a 
man  to  represent  them  and  open  up  a trade.  This, 
firm  is  prepared  to  lose  money  for,  say,  three  years. 

It  is  a legitimate  result. 

9142.  May  I gather  that  you  yourself  think  it  would  , 

be  a good  thing  for  the  State  to  lose  the  money  because  f 
it  would  come  back  hereafter? — Yes,  in  agricultural  * 
produce.  i 

9143.  That  is  your  view  ? — Yes.  ( 

9144.  Do  you  think  that  the  common  view  in  Ire-  1 
land — do  you  think  they  would  be  ready  to  submit  to 
extra  taxation  ? — I think  that  there  are  people  who 
would  object  from  the  lower  point  of  view,  but  that 
the  average  people  would  do  it  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number. 

9145  That  would  be  the  majority?— A majority 
would  be  got  in  the  country. 

9146.  You  think  the  majority  would  be  ready  to  pay  I 

the  extra  taxation  ? — Yes,  I do.  t 

9147.  Now,  just  a word  about  your  luggage.  You  r 
know  of  cour^,  that  legally  you  would  not  have  any 
nght  to  take  five  pounds  of  your  samples  by  railway. 

A railway  is  bound  to  carry  60  lbs.  of  passenger’s 
ordinary  luggage  ?— That  is  so. 

9148.  They  are  not  bound  to  carry  traveller;,’ 
samples  ?— That  is  so. 

9149.  So  that  what  they  are  giving  you  in  return  for 
relieving  them  from  liability  for  damage  is  permission 
to  carry  free  150  lbs.  ? — Sixty  they  are  only  giving 

9150.  Oh,  no,  you  are  not  entitled  to  take  any  C 

samples  because  it  is  not  passengers’  ordinary  lug-  ti 
gage.  You  can  take  your  own  clothes,  but  you  would  Yu 
have  no  right  to  take  a pound  of  samples,  so  that  what  « 
they  are  really  allowing  you  is  to  take  1501bs.  of 
samples  an  return  for  saying  they  won’t  be  liable  for 
it?— Oh,  yes;  that  is  so,  but 
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9151.  That  is  the  legal  position? — Well,  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  but  a person  can  carry 
a sample  of  601bs. 

9152.  No,  but  they  permit  you  to  carry  1501bs.  free 
on  condition  that  you  do  not  make  a claim  against 
them  ? — I think  it  is  most  unfair. 

9153.  You  would  like  to  get  more? — Yes,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  free  from  this  condition.  Railway 
companies  are  inclined  to  be  -a  little  careless  about 
your  luggage  if  there  is  no  liability,  and  if  they 
were  made  liable  they  would  be  more  careful  in  look- 
ing after  your  luggage. 

9154.  Are  you  sure  of  that — you  know  that  the 
directors  of  one  railway  have  free  passes  over  all  the 
other  railways,  and  in  that  case  the  railway  com- 
pany say  exactly  the  same  thing,  that  they  re- 
pudiate liability  where  they  give  a free  pass? — 'Well, 
if  they  gave  me  a free  pass  over  the  line  I would 
not  mind  them  repudiating. 

9155.  That  is  what  they  have  done.  They  hive 
given  you  a free  pass  for  your  commercial  samples?— 
Oh,  not  a free  pass. 

9156.  A free  pass  for  your  commercial  samples,  and 
is  not  it  fair  that  they  should  repudiate  liability  ? — 
It  is  not  fair,  because  a man  who  is  travel!’ ng  is 
travelling  as  much  for  the  railway  as  for  his  firm. 

9157.  Are  you  sure  of  that — might  not  the  railway 
say,  “ Are  you  sure  that  if  you  do  not  go  to  Limerick 
with  your  7 cwt.  of  samples,  and  if  others  in  the  same 
way  do  not  go  to  Limerick,  there  would  not  be  twenty 
traders  from  Limerick  coming  to  see  them  in  Dublin.” 
and  would  it  be  better  for  them  to  carry  two  or  three 
commercial  travellers  down  to  Limerick  or  twenty 
traders  up  from  Limerick? — I think  you  are  putting 
it  the  wrong  way,  because  if  those  buyers  came  to 
Dublin  it  would  mean  carrying  (as  far  as  buyers  are 
concerned)  six  buyers  once  a month  instead  of  these 
buyers  having  about  fifty  travellers  calling  every  week. 

9158.  Now,  take  the  Kingsbridge  station.  It  runs 
between  a road  on  one  side  and  a canal  on  the  other, 
does  it  not? — Yes. 

9159.  You  cannot  widen  the  station? — You  can  make 
a platform. 

9160.  You  cannot  widen  the  ground? — You  cannot 
widen  it. 

9161.  You  think  they  might  use  their  ground  to 
better  advantage? — I do. 

9162.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  railway  engineers 
are  better  judges  of  that  than  you? — I do  not  know 
that  the  railway  engineers  could  not  utilise  the  space. 

9163.  You  say  they  could  use  the  carriage  siding  ? — 
They  could. 

9164.  Would  you  send  the  carriages  to  Inchicore? — 
They  have  got  a big  yard. 

9165.  A goods  yard? — Yes,  an  immense  space. 

9166.  You  are  sure  they  have  got  room,  and  a goods 
yard  where  they  could  bring  them? — I know  they 
have  an  immense  space. 

9167.  Are  you  prepared  to  tell  the  Commission  that 
you  do  not  believe  any  railwayman  on  the  Great 
"Southern  has  ever  had  the  sense  to  see  that  there  was 
room  to  put  a platform  in  the  middle  of  that  station 
if  they  brought  the  carriages  out? — I cannot  say  ; but 
they  are  very  chary  of  spending  money  because  their 
-shareholders  are  demanding  high  dividends,  and  1 
think  their  hands  are  tied  more  or  less. 

9168.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  the  other  way 
round,  and  that  if  they  were  to  do  this  they  would 
be  going  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire — if  they 
had  sent  their  carriages  away  they  would  be  put  at 
a greater  disadvantage  than  by  having  only  two  plat- 
forms?— It  would  be  more  disadvantageous  to  the 
company,  but  more  advantageous  to  the  passengers. 

9169.  It  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  you  if  they 
had  this  platform  and  could  not  work  their  trains 
because  they  had  not  got  any  carriages.  May  not 
they  have  looked  into  the  question  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  can’t  better  the  present  state 
of  affairs  on  their  existing  site?— That  might  be. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. 

9170.  You  stated  that  you  think  that  if  the  second- 
class  fares  were  reduced  a great  number  of  people  who 
now  travel  third  would  travel  second? — I do,  sir. 

9171.  Are  you  aware  that  out  of  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  the  Irish  railways  in  the  year 
1905,  roughly  speaking,  24,000,000  were  third-class 
passengers,  leaving  3g  million  second-class,  out  of 
which  two  millions  were  practically  carried  by  two 


railways,  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  and  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  ? — Well,  I will  explain  that, 
because  many  of  the  third-class  carriages  are  so  filthy. 

9172.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  ithe  second-class  ac- 
commodation is  relatively  better  than  it  is  on  some 
of  the  other  lines? — I agree  with  that. 

9173.  The  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway  was  one  of 
the  lines  to  which  the  Commission  of  1886  directed 
attention,  and  at  that  time  they  said  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accommodation  being  relatively  some- 
what better,  the  proportion  of  second-class  fares  that 
was  carried  on  that  line  was  very  much  greater  than 
on  other  lines.  Judging  by  the  Beard  of  Trade  Re- 
turns, that  state  of  things  still  prevails,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  I think  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford 
carried  a million  and  a half  and  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  half  a million  of  second-class  pas- 
sengers in  1905  ? — And  their  second-class  fares  are,  I 
think,  lower. 

9174.  They  are  lower.  Would  not  that  enforce  your 
argument,  that  wherever  they  get  facilities  the  public 
take  advantage  of  them  ? — The  public  take  advantage 
of  them. 

9175.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  naturally  in  a country 
like  Ireland,  where  the  greater  number  of  the  people 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  without  casting 
any  reflection  on  any  third-class  passengers,  the 
nature  of  their  avocations  makes  many  of  them  very 
often  undesirable  travelling  companions  ? — That  is  so. 

9176.  And  that  in  this  country  there  are  a great 
number  of  shopkeepers  and  retired  army  and  navy 
men,  some  of  whom  have  not  large  salaries,  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  travel  second-class  and  get  away  from 
not  very  desirable  associates  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

9177.  If  they  got  the  same  facilities? — That  is  so, 

Examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

9178.  You  state  1 that  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to 
prevent  overcrowding  ? — Yes. 

9179.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
no  statutory  power  with  respect  to  overcrowding? — 
Well,  the  statute  ought  to  be  amended. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

9180.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  quite  clear  that 
all  over  Ireland  the  excess  of  the  second-class  fares 
over  the  third  is  50  to  60  per  cent.? — With  the  excep- 
tion, as  has  been  pointed  out,  of  the  Belfast  and 
County  Down  Railway  and  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford. 

9181.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Northern  Counties 
Railway  Company  in  1895  reduced  their  second-class 
fares  to  such  an  extent  that  the  actual  excess  of  the 
seoond-class  over  the  third  was  made  28  per  cent,,  and 
that  reduction  was  made  in  1895? — Yes. 

9182.  Were  you  not  aware  of  that? — I was  aware 
that  they  reduced  the  fares,  but  I did  not  know  how 
far  it  had  been  carried. 

9183.  In  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  that  reduc- 
tion was  not  only  made  in  the  second-class,  but  other 
reductions  were  mode  in  the  first-class.  For  ninety 
miles,  the  distance  from  Londonderry  to  Belfast,  the 
first-class  was  reduced  in  1895  from  17s.  to  12s.  6 <1.. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  second-class  was  brought 
down  from  12s.  to  9s.  6 d.  Now,  that  is  exactly  what 
you  want  to  apply  all  over  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

9184.  Am  I right  in  that  ? — You  are,  perfectly 
right,  my  lord. 

9185.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  ladies  to  be 
able  to  travel  second-class,  free  from  the  presence  of 
the  rougher  class  of  passengers  ?— That  would  be  my 
idea,  too. 

9186.  You  would  like  to  see  all  women,  even  of  the 
working  classes,  able  to  go  second-class  ? — Yes. 

9187.  You  would  not  like  to  see  women  in  the  third- 
class  ?— I would  like  to  see  them  comfortable.  Men 
would  not  object  to  other  people  being  quite  comfort- 
able. 

9188.  And,  therefore,  your  idea  is  to  have  the  third- 
class  for  the  present,  and  to  have  better  accommoda- 
tion, so  as  not  to  have  overcrowding  ? — Yes. 

9189.  And  would  you  not  carry  it  further  and  say 
that  there  should  be  carriages  marked  specially  f"r 
women,  so  that  rowdies  could  not  get  in  ? — That  is 

9190.  And  that  the  porter  or  guard  should  take 
charge  of  them  and  see  that  Hie  carriages  were  kept 
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for  ladies? — But  I must  admit  that  there  are  car- 
riages marked  for  ladies. 

9191.  And  that  they  were  really  reserved  for  ladies  ? 
—On  some  of  the  lines  there  are  such  carriages, 
though  I do  not  think  they  are  a very  common  thing 
as  a matter  of  fact. 

9192.  But  I want  to  keep  up  the  third-class.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  now  travel  third  ? — That  is  so. 

9193.  And  you  would  impress  on  the  railway  com- 
panies the  importance  of  keeping  the  carriages  in 
better  order  and  accommodating  women? — More  coin- 

*°9194.^'More  comfortably  than  they  do,  and  also  the 
importance  of  preventing  irregularities  that  go  on  ?— 
The  railway  companies  are  not  particular  enough  to 
carry  out  their  own  bye-laws. 

9195.  They  are  not,  and  you  see  that  frequently  all 
over  Ireland — and  I see  it  frequently,  too — for  in- 
stance, expectoration  is  permitted  ? — Yes  ; that  is  a 
very  objectionable  feature,  and  they  never  take  notice 
of  it  whatsoever. 

9196.  And  you  do  not  believe  in  doing  away  with 
the  second-class  altogether  ? — I do  not. 

9197.  And  you  want  to  keep  on  the  third  ? — Yes  so 

that  anybody  that  likes  to  travel  comfortably  and 
that  is  prepared  to  pay  a small  amount  more  of  money 
may  do  so.  . 

9198.  But  even  for  very  short  distances  you  think 
that  the  second-class  should  be  merely  10  per  cent, 
over  the  third.  In  the  case  of  the  English  line  you 
referred  to,  you  mentioned  London  to  Holyhead? — 
Yes. 

9199.  But  would  you  compare  short  distances  to 
others,  for  instance,  London  to  Liverpool? — Man- 
chester to  Liverpool  is  a very  short  distance.  The 
third-class  fare  is  2s.  6 d.  ; the  second-class  fare  is 
2s.  9 d. 

9200.  Mr.  Aspinall.—Are  you  aware  that  in  Eng- 
land they  have  carriages  for  women,  and  that  women 
won’t  travel  m them  ? — Yes.  It  was  his  lordship  that 
brought  in  that  question,  I did  not  bring  it  in  at  all. 

9201.  Lord  Pirrie. — In  jour  evidence  to  the  Chair- 
man you  stated  that  you  wanted  to  get  cheaper  second- 
class  tickets  for  the  members  of  your  Association. 
Now,  why  did  you  ask  for  your  Association  only  and 
not  for  all  people  who  were  travelling  ? — I meant  that 
if  the  Commission  would  urge  the  concession  we  would 
take  the  small  concession,  but  not  to  have  it  for  our- 
selves. One  of  the  reasons  that  weighed  with  the 
commercial  travellers  was  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
racing  and  coursing  the  railway  companies  grant  re- 
turn tickets  at  single  fares  to  men  who  may  not 
travel  once  in  twelve  months,  while  the  commercial 
traveller  travelling  all  his  life  has  to  pay  full  fare. 

9202.  Is  it  correct  that  the  commercial  travellers 
have  to  pay  full  fare — are  you  perfectly  correct  in 
that? — The  only  concession  thejr  make  is  that  if  you 
want  to  go  home  on  Friday  evening  they  let  you  travel 
back  on  the  single  fare. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

9203.  Have  you  had  a resolution  by  your  association 
cn  that  point? — We  have  had  a resolution  passed. 

9204.  I would  like  to  see  the  terms  of  it? — It  was 
pafesed  at  Inverness.  We  have  our  meetings  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  we  send  delegates. 

9205.  How  many  delegates  connected  with  the  Irish 
trade  went  to  this  meeting  at  Inverness? — Only  one, 
b«t  he  had  the  instructions  of  our  committee,  which 
consists  of  twenty -one  membeits.  He  had  their  in- 
structions to  bring  the  mjatter  before  the  quarterly 
meeting  at  Inverness  and  to  get  them  to  support  us 
,n  cnr  application  to  be  heard. 

9206.  To  be  heard  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

. was  the  meeting  of  the  membeits  of  our  own  asso- 
ciation. 

9207.  I would  like  to  see  the  terms  of  the  resol u- 
t , that  was  passed  by  this  body  at  Inverness, 

Jmich  contained  one  Irish  commerci  al  traveller  ? — 
ur  secretary  has  not  his  minute  hook  with  him, 
ooruf  C'an  ^ *or  you,  no  doubt. 

9208.  Wat;  lit  simply  a resolution  requesting  the 
remission  to  hear  the  evidence  you  would  give? — 
c have  been  having  general  meetings  for  two  or 
ree  years,  a.nd  at  every  one  of  the  general  meetings 

our  committee  it  has  been  asked  wh’at  they  were 
jt  ,S»  aT“d  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
>s  necessary  to  find  some  wiay  of  assisting  com- 


mercial travelleris  to  get  better  terms  from  the- rail-  23,  poor, 
ways  than  we  get.  — 

3209.  You  have  come  here  to  give  evidence  in  Mr.  T.  W.  . 
favour  of  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  all  the  Irish  Sixsmith, 
railways  by  the  State.'  Have  you  already  had  a the  United 
resolution  of  your  body  to  thlat  effect ?— No,  but  I am  JpnSdom.  ■ 
able  to  show  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  body,  as  a Trs^TlIers* 
resolution  was  passed  at  the  Conference  of  the  General  Association. 
Body  of  the  U.K.C.T.A.  held  in  Dublin  last  year. 

9210.  You  may  be  a thought  reader.  Have  you 
ever  had  a resolution  of  your  body  to  that  effect? — I 
oannot  call  to  mind,  but  I believe  there  ite  a resolu- 
tion. I cannot  give  you  the  date  of  it. 

9211.  In  reference  to  fares,  did  I catch  you  right  Passenger 

in  saying  that  third-class  fares  were  higher  in  Ire-  fares  in 
land  than  in  England  ? — You  caught  me  perfectly  England  and 
right.  Ireland 

9212.  You  know  the  normal  third-class  fare  in  each  compared, 
country  is  a penny  a mile  ? — That  is  iso. 

9213.  But  as  to  return  fares,  the  practice  in  Eng- 
land of  most  companies  is  to  charge  double  the  single 
fare? — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  return  fares.  They 
are  not  much  good  to  any  commercial  traveller.  I 
am  going  to  Cork  by  the  6.15  train  to-night,  and  I 
am  going  round  by  Dungarvan  and  home  by  Kil- 
kenny. Return  tickets  are  no  earthly  good  to  us  ex- 
cept the  concession  we  get  at  week-ends. 

9214.  You  know  the  mass  of  the  public  do  use  the 
return  tickets  very  freely? — Yep. 

9215.  You  know  that  on  most  English  railways  the 
return  fare  is  double  the  single  fare  ? — ‘When  lam 
taking  return  tickets  to  England  I get  them  very 
much  leste  than  double  the  single  fare. 

9216.  You  know  the  normal  rate  is  double? — I 
don’t  think  it  is. 

9217.  Now  as  to  the  rate  charged  for  |a  given  dis- 
tance in  the  two  countries.  'Compare  the  distance 
between  Euston  and  Birmingham,  and  that  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  case 
of  from  Euston  to  Birmingham  a single  ticket  costs 
18s.  lOd. , while  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  it  is  15s.  6 d., 

Iso  that  there  is  ia  difference  of  3s.  4 d.  in  favour  of 
the  Irish  passenger  for  precisely  the  same  distance? 

— I don’t  know  about  that,  but  I know  there  are  some 
very  cheap  circular  tickets  in  England  which  will 
enable  you  to  go  out  in  one  direction  and  come  back 
by  another,  even  by  another  railway  company,  which 
ife  la  thing  that  is  unheard  of  here. 

9218.  You  have  come  here  to  say  that  the  normal 
third-class  fare  was  higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land?— I have  not  said  so. 

Chairman.— He  said  they  were  about  the  same — a 
penny  a mile. 

9219.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — The  return  tickets  are 
cheaper,  you  say? — We  have  not  had  any  discussion 
in  the  matter  of  return  tickets. 

9220.  In  the  case  of  Tralee — you  mentioned  the 
fare  there — do  you  know  thaft  the  second-claste  return 
there  works  out  at  one  and  one-third  of  a penny  per 
mile? — When  I am  going  to  Tralee — I only  speak 
from  the  commercial  travellers’  point  of  view — I go 
down  to  perhaps  Killarney,  from  Killarney  to  Tra- 
lee, and  from  Tralee  to  Limerick ; so  even  though 
they  used  to  give  ute  a concession,  and  for  a short 
time  the  Great  Southern  allowed  us  to  come  back 
that  way,  they  stopped  that.  Mr.  Dent  stopped  that. 

We  used,  when  returning  home,  go  over  the  north 
Kerry  line,  in  travelling  back  from  Tilalee,  after  we 
took  return  tickets.  That  was  stopped,  although  it 
is  over  their  own  line. 

9221.  We  will  look  irfto  th'at'  complaint.  Then 
you  bay  that  the  second-class  fare  is  only  10  per  cent, 
more  than  the  third-class  fare? — I am  only  speaking 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  that  I travel  on. 

9222.  Do  you  know  that  even  on  'the  London  and 
North-Western  that  is  by  no  means  the  general  rule  ? 

— There  may  be  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule.  It  as 
the  general  rule. 

9223.  London  to  Birmingham,  the  difference  iVi  25 
per  cent.  ? — I think  Mr.  Graham  can  show  you  a 
notice  issued  by  the  London  and_North-Western  on 
that  point. 

9224.  That  is  a comparatively  recent  reduction  that 
has  been  made  on  second-class  fares  by  some  English 
railways,  to  10  per  cent.  ? — The  London  and  North- 
Western  is  a very  well-managed  company. 

9225.  Surely  I don’t  say  the  contrary— but  this  i3 
a comparatively  recent  reduction  which  has  been 
made  by  some  railwayte,  but  not  all  ?— It  is  not  a 
comparatively  recent  reduction  by  the  London  ’and 
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North-Western  las  regards  Holyhead  and  London,  or 
Holyhefad  and  Manchester,  because  ■ to.  my  certain 
knowledge  it  has  been  ten  years  at  least  in  operation. 

9226.  To  Birmingham  that  hate  been  a recent  re- 
duction ?— That  may  be,  over  the  whole  system,  hut 
on  the  lines  from  Holyhead  to  London,  Holyhead  to. 
Manchester,  and  Holyhead  to  Liverpool,  it  has  not 
been. 

9227.  About  this  luggage  point,  in  the  first  place, 
do  you  know  that  the  general  charge  for  commercial 
travellers’  luiggage  for  all  distanced  under  200  miles 
is  lower  in  Ireland ' than  in  England? — I -know  this, 
that  they  are  not  half  as  keen  in  excessing  you  in 
England  as  in ’Ireland,  for  the  sHmple  reateon  that 
they  have  some  competition  to  put  up  with  there  as 
to  the  way  goods 'may  be  sent. 

9228.  Do  you  know  whether  the  scale  of  charges 
for  commercial  travellers’  luggage  in  Ireland  for  all 
distances  under  200  miles  is  less  than  in  England  ?— 

I cannot  dispute  that  that  as  so,  but  I can  tell  you 
the  excess- paid  by  commercial  travellers  is  a great 
deal  more  in  -Ireland  than  in  England. 

9229.  They  have  found  some  commercial  travellers 
in  Ireland -have  claimed  13  cwt.  Sbmeti mete  these 
samples  happen  to  remain  an  the  place  they  are  taken 
to?— I don’t- think  the  company  can  prove  a case  of 
it. 

9230.  For  distances  under  fifteen  miles  the  rate  is 
8 d.  a cwt.  in  Ireland  against  Is.  2d.  in  England — 
you  know  that  ite  so? — Is  that  the  commercial  scale 
dn  England  you  are  reading? 

9231.  Yes — the  commercial  travellers’  scale,  and 
so  on,  until  they  get  to  a distance  of  250  miles,-'  where 
they  become  the  same.  After  250  miles  the  English 
railway  ite  lower,  but  of  course  that  hardly  applies -to 
Ireland? — If  you  come  through  from  Manchester 
with  luggage  you  oan  carry  it  to  Cork  by  mail  train, 
but  you  cannot  leave  Dublin  by  the  same  train  to  go 
to  Cork. 

9232.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  In 
addition  to  charging,  when  they  do  charge,  a lower 
rate  than  in  England,  you  know  they  give  composi- 
tion tickets  for  commercial  travellers’  luggage  at  a 
cheap  rate  per  annum  ? — I have  one  of  them. 

9233.  The  rate  for  £5  ite  3 cwt.  to  5 cwt.  for  A 
first-class  ticket.  For  that  payment  you  can  take 
that  amount  of  samples  about  with  you  all  the  year 
without  having  any  further  charge  for  luggage  at  all  ? 
—That  is  so. 

9234.  That  5s  an  advantage  given  to  commercial 
travellers  in  -Ireland  that  ite  not  given  in  England  ? 
— The  advantage  is  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  ‘the 
contract  we  have  to  enter  into. 

9235.  The  condition  is  made  for  this  exceptional 
advantage  which  is  given  to  the  Irish  travellers,  and 
not  to  the  English  one? — The  English  traveller  hate 
no  need  to  have  a contract  at  all.  His  luggage  is 
carried,  and  he  gets  the  same  -advantage  without 
having  to  sign  this  obnoxious  notice. 

9236.  He  doefe  not  get  the  advantage  of  having  a ' 
composition  ticket  for  commercial  travellers’  luggage 
which  carries  you  through  the  whole  year.  There  5s 
no  such  thing  in  England? — No,  ‘ but  against  that 
you  have  the  extra  competition.  There  is  more' com- 
petition in  England.  There  are  two  railways  run- 
ning through  the  same  districts  very  often. 

9237.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  there  is  this  advan- 
tage given  to'  you  which  is  not  given  to  commercial 
travellers  on  English  lines?— I cannot  say  whether 
it  is  or  not. 

9238.  Chairman.— That  ite  sufficient.  You  don’t 
know  ? — No,  but  what  I want  to  point  out  is  that  the 
English  traveller  is  not  bothered  about  luggage,  or 
asked  about  it  as  he  is  in  Ireland,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  competing  lines  in-  England. 

9239.  You  don’t  know  that  from  your  own  know-- 
ledge  ? — I know  it  from  members  of  our  society. 


9240.  Mr.  Sextos — It  is  a notorious' fact  ?— It  is  a 
notorious  fadt. 

9241..-  Mr.  Knox. — You  know  commercial  travellers 
are  allowed,  if  the  samples  exceed  the  weight  shown  on 
the  ticket,- to. pay  .only  -half  the  excess -luggage  rate? 
— That  is  so. 

9242.  In  addition,  you  are  giyen  special  rates  ap- 
plying only  to  commercial  travellers,  Friday  to  Mon- 
day tickets  to  Dublin? — I have  explained  the.  reason 
for  that. 

9243.  Mr.  Acworth, — Did-  the  witness  .tell  us  that' 
commercial  travellers’ luggage  in  England  is' carried 
at  company's  risk  ? . 

9244.  Chairman. — No;  the  witness  did  not  say  so? 
— You  have  not  to  sign  this,  ispec'ial  contract. 

9245.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  it  carried,  at.  owner’s  risk, 
or  company’s  risk?— It  is  carried  at  company’s  ritek, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  don’t  contract  them- 
selves out  of  it.  Here  you  have  to  contract  yourself 
out.  • 

9246.  Then  it  would  seem  that  'at  is  carried  at  com- 
pany’s risk  ? — I H-hink  so. 

9247.  Mr:  Knox. — 1 am  not  quite  clear  what  is 
the  practice  in  .England,  whether  they  have  to  sign- 
the  same  or  not. 

9248.  Mr.  Acworth.— I certainly  thought  it  - was 
carried  at  owner’s  risk  ? — No  ; it  is  carried  at  com- 
panies’ risk. 

9249.  Mr.  Knox. — I am  not  quite  certain,  but  we 

will  look  into  that  and  see.  In  addition  is  there  a 
special  rule:  5n  Ireland,  by  which  commercial  travel- 
lers by  an  exceste  payment  on  excess  weight  of  lug- 
gage for  the  day  can  have  their  luggage  free  through- 
out the  day,  although  they  might  have  to  stop  at 
intermediate  stations,  and  perhaps  have  the  luggage 
handled  three  or  four  times  in  a day  ? — The  useful- 
nesfe  of  that  arises  from  the  fact 

9250.  Is  not  it  the  fact  ? — Yes  ; . the  fact  is  that  a 
traveller  w5t-h  luggage  cannot  go  more  than  one  place 
in  the  day,  because  he  cannot  get  through  his  luggage 
quickly  enough. 

9251.  Mr.  Knox. — That  shows  what  a bulky  thing 
his  luggage  mutet  be.  As  ‘to  your  general  observa- 
tions with  reference  to  the  carriages,  I don’t  think 
it  necessary  to  ask  you  any  questions  under  that. 
We  shall"  g’ive  our  own  evidence  ate  to  the  carriages, 
so  it  seems  useless  to  ask  on  points  of  that  febrt- 

Chairman. — Very  well. 

9252.  Mr.  Sexton. — It  has  been  suggested  to  you" 
that  extra  taxation  might  result  from  the  public; 
ownership  and  direction  of  the  lines? — Yes. 

9253.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  prevalent, 
system  throughout  Europe  and  throughout  the  world, . 
except  in  two  or  three  countriete,  is  that  of  public 
ownership  ? — Yes.  I know  it  is  on  the  Continent  and 
some  other  countries. 

9254.  I suppose  you  commercial  travellers  read 
the  papers  pretty  cloteely  ?— ' Yes  ; we  have  nothing . 
else  to  do  in  the  trains  when  there  as  light  enough 
to  do  it. 

9255.  Have  you  learned  that  the  invariable  result  of 
public  ownership  of  railways  has  been,  when  time  is 
allowed  for  its  development,  that  instead  of  extra 
taxation  there  lias  been  reduced  taxation  by  reason 
of  the  -appropriation  for  the  public  use  of  the  large 
railway  profits? — That  is  one  of  the  things  I would 
like  to  point  out,  that  if  a commercial  firm  sent  out-  a 
man  to  represent  them  on  the  road  they  would  be 
prepared  to  lose  money  for  two  or  three  ye*ars  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  acquiring  more  trade  and 
making  extra  profit.  I think  the  railways  should  be 
taken  over,  and  would  result  in  a profit  to  the  State. 

9256.  The  budgets  of  Europe  are  public  documents. 
Any  roan  can  inspect  them  for  himself  'and  £«' 
-whether  the  railways  of  Europe  owned  by  the  State 
are  in  fact  a source  of  profit? — Yes. 


Mr.  William  Graham  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


9257.  You  are  a member  of  the  same  association  as 
the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

9258.  But  your  businesfe  calls  you  to  another  part 
of  Ireland? — I cover  the  Midland  Great  Western  and 
Great  Northern  lines,  and  two  or  three  of  the  light 
railways. 

9259.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Sixsmith  ? — Yes. 

9269.  -I  don’t  think  it  necessary  'to  go  into  it.  You 
seem,  'according  to  your  proof,  to  have  the  same 


opinion  as  to  rolling  stock  and  inconvenience  on  the 
railways  in  the  districts  you  travel  in  as  Mr.  Six- 
smith  ? — Yes,  with  this  exception,  that  I consider 
the  rolling  stock  and  the  accommodation  in  the  car- 
riages on  the  Midland  line  especially  fiar  worse  than 
on-  the  G-rdat  Southern.  . 

9261.  The  Midland  is  worse  than  the  Grca 
Southern  ? — F ar  woitee. 

9262.  Do  you  hold  the  same  views  with  reference 
rolling  stock  and  inconvenience  on  branch  lines.— 
This  is  as  far  as  passenger  traffic  is  concerned. 
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9263.  ■ I tam  speaking  of.  the  passenger,  service?— 

9264.  You  hold  the  same  views  'as  those  expressed 
by  Mr.  Sixsmith  as  to  second-clafes  fares  ?— Yes. 

9265.  Do : you  wish  to  add  anything,  to  what  he 
said  on  it? — I might  give  a few  practical  instances 
in  connection,  with  it  which  would  be  in  point. 

9266.  Give  us  one  or  two  ? — On  the.  17th  of  January 
I was  at  Ballywillan,  in  the  County  Longford,  on  the 
Cavan  line  waiting  for  the  up-train  in  the  Mullingar 
direction,  due  to  leave  Ballywillan  5.50,  and  due 
to  arrive  at  Mullingar  at  6.57.  On  that . occasion 
the  tnain  arrived  to  time,  but  we  arrived  at  Mullin- 
gar at  7.35,  having  been  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes  covering  nineteen  m'iles  and  three-quarters. 
On  all  the  carriages  of  the  Midland  there  is  no  heat- 
ing accommodation  whatever.  They  are  very  badly 
lighted..  They  have  only  a wick  lamp,- which  some- 
times is  not  lit  at  all.  You  could  not  read  by  it. 

■ Then  I may  mention  the  same  train  on:  the  29th  of 
November.  On  this  occasion  it  was  a frightful 
night.  You  could  hardly  stand  on  the  platform. 
The  carriage  into  which  I got  was  in  a most  filthy 
condition.  Two  men,  who,  I heard,  had  been  at  the 
fair  of  Clones,  were  stretched  full  length  across  the 
seats.  These  men  would  not  move  to  allow  anybody 
else  to  sit  down  until  two  policemen  came  in  with  a 
-prisoner,  and  the  sergeant  made  them  make  room  for 
• himself.  The  carriage  was  in  a disgusting  state 
with  the  spittle  of  these  men.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I don’t  consider  that  the  condition  of  the 
carriages  is  a matter  for  the  railway  companies,  but 
•a  matter  for  the  public  health  authority: 

9267.  You  were  going  to  give  us  some  instances  of 
second-class  fares? — London  to  Nottingham,  11s.  4d., 
2nd  class ; 10s.  3d.,  3rd.  ; London  to  Birmingham. 
11s.  10d.,  2nd,  and  9s.  Sd.,  3rd  class;  Liverpool  to 
Holyhead,  8s.  6d.,  2nd,  and  7s.  6 d.,  3rd  class;  and 
Manchester  and  Holyhead,  10s.  6 d.,  2nd,  and  9s.  6d., 
3rd. 

9268.  Mr.  - Sixsmith  said  the  London  and  North 
Western  second-class  fares  in  a great  many  instances 
were  about  10  per'  cent,  above  the  third-class  fares  ; 
those  figures-  would  corroborate  that  ? — I can  corro- 
borate that  by  a public  statement  issued  by  the  London 
and  North  \Vestern  Company  this  year,  stating - that 
a great  reduction  has  been  made  in  2nd  class  fares, 
and  that  in  most  cases  they  are  only  about  10  per  cent, 
more  than  3rd  class  fares. 

9269.  Tell  us  generally  in  a few  words- what  is  the 
difference  between  2nd  and  3rd  class  fares  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  you  travel  over?- — From  50  to  75  per  cent.  ; 
Dublin  to  Belfast,  15s.  2nd  class,  and  9s.  5 d.  3rd 
class;  Dublin  to  Derry,  21s.,  2nd  class,  and  13s.  7 d., 
third.  That  refers  to  the  Great  Northern.  On  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Dublin  to  Galway,  16s.  10d., 
second-class;  10s.  6 d.,  third  ; Dublin  to  Sligo,  17s. 
10d.,  second,  and  11s.  2d.,  third. 

9270.  I see  there  is  something  here  that  we  did  not 

hear  from  Mr.  Sixsmith,  some  suggestions  that  you 
have  to  make  with  reference  to  third-class  passengers 
being  allowed  to  travel  by  mail  trains? — Yes.  I 

must  say  that  we  Irish  commercials  are  under  a great 
hardship  as  far  as  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is 
concerned.  For  instance,  I often  have'  to  go  down 
from  Derry  to  Dublin  when  I finish  my  week’s  work. 
I can  leave  Derry  by  the  3.30  mail  train,  which  Lis 
third-class  compartments,  as  far  as  Portadown.  From 
Portadown  to  Dublin  there  is  only  first  and  second- 
class  on  the  mail  train  running  between  Belfast  and 
Dublin.  At  Portadown  I have  to  get  out  of  the  train 
from  Derry  to  change.  I have  to  stand  on  the  plat- 
form for  close  on  an  hour,  and  then  get  a slow  train 
™ Dublin,  which  arrives  at  ten  past  9 o’clock.  I must 
■either  do  that  or  pay  second-class  excess  fare  from 
Portadown  to  Dublin.  A commercial  traveller  com- 
!ng  to  Ireland  from  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester 
can  get  a through  ticket,  third-class  and  saloon,  at  re- 
duced rates,  and  he  is  carried  by  the  Great  Northern 
fine  on  their  mail  train  in  their  second-class  coach  in 
cither  direction. 

..  That  is  to  say,  a passenger  with  a third-class 
mcket  from  England  can  travel  by  the  limited  mail? — 
tes,  and  there  is  even  a more  glaring  injustice  in 
reference  to  the  same  train.  During  the  summer  sea- 
on  the.  Great  .Northern  Railway  Company  issue 
ounst  tickets,  third-class,  at  reduced  rates.  For 
nstance,  through1  part  of  the  County  Donegal,  where 
fi  !°f  thete  is  a- special  tour  for  which  they  issue 
" c ets.  There  are  special  fast  trains  provided  for 


the  Donegal  districts  which  meet  the  limited  mail 
train  at  Portadown.  This  tourist,  holding  a third 
class  tourist  ticket,  who,  perhaps,  only,  comes  to  this 
•country  once  in  his  lifetime  or  once  in  twelve  months, 
has  the  privilege  .of  travelling  from  Portadown  to 
Dublin  in  a second-class  coach  of  the.  Great  Northern 
Company,  whereas  the  commercial,  who  is  their  daily 
customer,  the  best  customer  the  railway  has,  has  to 
get  out  of  the  carriage  at  Portadown  and  wait  for  a 
slow  train. 

9272.  Those  are  tourist  tickets  jn  Ireland,  and  that 
‘ is  an  arrangement  during,  the  summer  months  ?— Yes  ; 

the  tourist  only  travels  in  the  summer  months,  from 
the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st  of  October. 

9273.  Is  that  the  only  mail  train  in  Ireland  that 
excludes. this  class  of  passengers? — All  the  mail  trains 
in  Ireland  charge  a specially  increased  mail  train  fare. 
My  Association  has  authorised  me  .on  their  behalf  to 
urge  the  necessity,  for  third-class  Parliamentary  fares 
and  third-class  coaches  on  all  the  mail  trains  in  Ire- 
land. 

9274.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  won’t  allow  you  on  this 
train  even  if  you  pay  an  excess  ?- — No  ; you  must 
get  *a  second  class  full  fare. 

9275.  Chairman. — You  must  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween third  and  second? — -Between  the  third  and 
second-class  mail  fare.  It  is  2s.  6 d.  between  Belfast 
and  Dublin  for  a second-class  fare.  You  cannot  travel 
with  an  ordinary  second-class  ticket  on  it.  You  have 
to  pay  2s.  6d.  over  the  ordinary  second-class  fare. 

9276.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  that  the  only  train  in  Ire- 
land that  does  that  ? — The  only  mail  train  in  Ireland  ; 
it  is  the  only  company  that  confines  the  mail  trains 
to  first  and  second-class. 

9277.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  remedy  to  sug- 
gest ? — What  I have  said  is  to  have  third-class  coaches 
and  third-class  Parliamentary  fares. 

9278.  I am  speaking  generally  of  the  whole  of  your 
evidence? — My  Association  has  authorised  its  delegates 
to  suggest  State  control.  There  are  other  countries 
which  work  their  railways  at  a profit.  ; I understand 
that  the  New  Zealand  State  Railways  in  1900  made 
a profit  of  £1,621,000. 

9279 . Mr.  Acworth. — Have  you  got  any  document 
showing  that? — I have  a printed  document  here  deal- 
ing with  Irish  railways,  issued  by  the  Irish  Reform 
Association. 

9280.  You  have  not  got  any  New  Zealand  docu- 
ment ? — No. 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  have  got  the  wrong,  figures 
somehow. 

9281.  Chairman. — You  need  not  go  into  that.  What 
you  say  generally  is  that  some  countries  that  do  own 
the  railways  work  them  at  a profit,  and  the  surplus 
goes  in  reduction  of  the  taxation  of  the  country? — 
Yes. 

9282.  But  you  are  not  prepared  with  any  direct  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  countries  are  ? — Only  what 
I can  see  in  the  public  Press  or  official  documents 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I have  no  official 
notification  as  to  the  amount  of  the  profit  in  1900. 

9283.  You  made  a statement  about  £1,600,000? — 
Yes. 

9284.  Can  you  refer  me  to  that?— Yes.  (Produces 
'pamphlet). 

9285.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — For  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  March  1905,  the  profits  of  the  New  Zealand 
railways  were  £716,331.  That  is  official.  The  receipts 
were  £2,209,231  ?— It  was  1900  that  I was  referring 
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Mr.  Acworth. — The  £1,621,000  must  have  been  the 
gross  revenue  in  1900. 

9286.  Chairman. — You  agree  with  Mr.  Sixsmith  in 
the  views  he  has  expressed  that  in  your  opinion  and 
the  opinion  of  your  Association  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous not 1 only  to  your  Association  but  to  the 
country  generally  if  the  railways  were  unified  and 
became  the  property  of  the  State? — That  is  the  de- 
cision the  Association  has  come  to,  and  I might  say 
in  passing  that  not  only  has  this  matter  been  dis 

cussed  by  the  Dublin  Branch  of  the  United  Kingdom  P favour'of 
Commercial  Travellers’  Association,  but  for  the- last  un;goat;on 
few  years  at  every  conference  held.  At  the  conference  ot-  railway3 
held  in  Dublin  we  passed  a resolution  for  the  unifica-  pa3se(i  by 
tion  of  Irish  railways.  association,.  , 

9287.  For  some  years  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Association  ?— Certainly.  We  here 
represent  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers’ 

. Association.  Through  the  central  board  our  honorary 

2JJ 
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secretary  in  Dublin  had  to  submit  a draft  of  the 
evidence  we  were  to  give  here,  so  Mr.  Sixsrr.ith  was 
misinformed  when  he  stated  we  were  not  represent- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  Association.  We  represent 
the  whole  body,  as  a matter  of  fact.  At  the  Central 
Board  meeting  held  in  Worcester  last  Saturday  this 
matter  of  the  delegates  to  this  Commission  was  brought 
forward. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

9288.  About  this  question  of  the  profits  of 
publicly-owned  railways,  I have  not  the  New 
Zealand  figures  here.  My  impression  is  that  the 
profits  are  large,  and  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
But  take  the  case  of  J.a.pan,  a country  that  has  only 
lately  come  to  the  front,  I see  by  a report  issued 
by  the  Railway  Bureau  of  Japan  for  the  year  ended 
30th  April,  1906,  that  the  net  profits  of  the  State- 
owned  lines  were  13  million  yen  and  those  of  the 
private  lines  24  million  yen.  That  is  37  million  yen 
altogether,  or  about  £3,700,000.  The  profits  on  the 
State-owned  lines  in  this  new-developed  country-,  for 
a year,  are  nearly  a million  and  a quarter  pounds. 
The  privately  owned  lines  are  of  far  larger  extent 
than  the  State-owned  lines.  They  are  all  profitable, 
but  the  State  lines  yield  a larger  profit  than 
the  private.  The  State  lines  yield  13  million 
yen  ; that  is  one  and  a quarter  million  pounds  for 
the  year.  Have  you  given  attention  to  this  subject  of 
the  financial  result  of  the  State  ownership  of  railways 
in  other  countries? — Yes,  I have  seen  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  railways- have  made  a profit. 
As  far  as  the  taxation  in  this  country  for  the  interest 
on  the  capital  that  would  be  required  to  purchase  the 
Irish  railways  is  concerned,  I think  the  savings  in  the 
net  earniigs  due  to  amalgamation  oi  the  railways 
would  cover  over  and  above  the  interest  required  to 
pay  on  the  capital  that  would  be  necessary  lor  the 
purchase  of  the  railways. 

9289.  Taking  the  market  value  of  the  railway  stocks 
at  present  at  £38,000,000,  and  adding  ten  per  cent  , 
thus  making,  say,  £42,000,000,  an  annual  rate  of  even 
three  per  cent,  would  lie  one  and  a quarter  millions 
a year  charge,  and  the  surplus  is  £1,600,000.  That 
would  leave  between  £300,000  and  £400,000  a year  for 
reduction  ?—  Certainly. 

9290.  Apart  altogether  from  the  possible  large 
economies  that  would  result  from  united  manage- 
ment?—Certainly.  I was  going  to  say  that  the  net 
revenue  from  the  Irish  railways  ' in  1904.  was 
£1,583,000  odd.  This  would  provide  for  a charge  of 
2 a per  cent,  on  a capital  of  58  millions  and  • would 
leave  a balance  of  £118,000  over  and  above  the  net 
revenue. 

9291.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  immense 
profits  of  Germany— 30  millions  a year  in  aid  of 
taxation — and  with  large  profits  in  Belgium,  and 
generally  the  fact  that  where  the  railways  are  owned 
by  the  State  there  is  usually  a reduction  in  taxa- 
tion?— From  what  little  I have  read  that  has  been 
my  experience  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

9292.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  whatever  of  a 
country,  where  a publicly-owned  railway  system  has 
had  time  to  develop,  and  the  result  otherwise  than  a 
profit? — I have  never  heard  of  any  case. 

9293.  As  well  as  the  development  of  trade  ? — As 
well  as  the  development  of  trade. 

9294.  When  you  say  your  association  is  in  favour 
of  public  control.  I suppose  you  mean  in  favour  of 
such  control  as  Parliament  may  designate? — Cer- 
tainly ; whatever  the  arrangements  would  be  we  can- 
not say. 

9295.  Some  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  unity  of 
opinion  an  your  Association  on  the  question  of  public 
ownership,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a formal 
resolution? — I have  corrected  that  statement.  There 
have  been  resolutions  passed  by  the  body  at  every  con- 
ference for  the  unification  of  Irish  railways. 

9296.  I rather  thought  you  got  at  the  prevailing 
opinion  by  general  consultation  with  the  members? 
—No,  we  had  conferences.  There  was  a conference 
held  in  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  last  year,  and 
delegates  from  all  over  the  United  Kingdom'attended. 
For  the  last  six  years  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
on  behalf  of  the  English  travellers  who  frequent  this 
country  and  of  the  Irish  travellers  themselves. 

9297.  Would  you  help  us  to  solve  this  curious  puzzle 
about  the.  mail  tram  on  the  Great  Northern  line  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Belfast.  I understood  you  to  say 
you  travel  sometimes  on  a third-class  ticket  from  Derrv 
to  Dublin? — Yes. 


9(298.  When  you  come  to  Portadown  the  train 
connects  with  the  mail  train  from  Belfast  to  Dublin? 
— Yes.  That  is  the  point  at  which  we  pick  up  the 
mail  connection. 

9299.  The  mail  train  has  no  third-class  carriages  ?- 
No. 

9300.  Nevertheless  it  contains  or  may  contain  at 
least  two  classes  of  passengers  who  have  only  third- 
class  tickets ; although  it  has  no  third-class  carriages 
it  may  have  upon  it,  for  instance,  a commercial  tra- 
veller from  England  who  has  a third-class  ticket?— 
Certainly. 

9301.  He  is  allowed  to  travel  on  the  mail? — He  is 
allowed  to  travel  on  the  mail. 

9302.  In  the  second  place  a tourist  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  allowed  to  travel? — Yes,  -at  a re- 
duced rate,  all  over  the  country. 

9303.  And  then  you  have,  curiously,  anyone  who 
books  from  Belfast  beyond  Dublin,  who  is  going  to 
England,  is  also  allowed  to  travel  second-class  upon 
a third-class  ticket  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9304.  Does  all  that  also  apply  to  the  train  front 
Dublin  to  Belfast,  the  mail  train? — Certainly. 

9305.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  reason  of  this?— I 
don’t  know  whether  the  matter  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Great  Northern  Company  by  the  commercial 
travellers.  I believe  it  has,  of  course  ; but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  only  satisfaction  we  would 
get  in  a matter  like  that  is  that  they  are  not  inclined 
to  run  the  mail  train  any  way  differently,  and  if  we 
want  to  travel  by  it  we  should  pay  the  full  excess 
second-class  fare,  or  otherwise  we  must  wait  for  the 
slow  train.  That  is  all  the  satisfaction  we  ever  got. 

9306.  Have  you  ever  asked:  “Why  am  I,  a third- 
class  passenger  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  excluded  from 
your  train,  while  third-class  passengers  from  England, 
Irish  tourists,  and  passengers  from  Belfast  to  Eng- 
land are  all  allowed  to  travel  on  the  train  on  third- 
class  tickets  ?”  Is  not  that  the  question  ? — That  is  the 
question. 

9307.  It  certainly  presses  for  solution.  Your  solu- 
tion would  be  either  to  allow  you  into  these  second- 
class  carriages,  the  same  as  those  other  third-class 
passengers,  or  else  have  a third-class  carriage  for 
your  accommodation  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9308.  Do  you  know  what  objection  the  Great. 
Northern  Company  have  to  third-class  carriages  in 
this  case  ? — I have  never  heard  the  objection. 

9309.  Is  it  an  objection  peculiar  to  them  ?— No 
doubt  it  would  be  the  fear  of  a decreased  revenue 
from  the  mail  train  if  they  put  third-class  coaches 
on.  Some  people  who  now  have  to  pay  second-class 
excess  fare  might  travel  third-class. 

9310.  But  the  other  companies  supply  third-class 
carriages? — Yes,  at  an  increased  third-class  rate. 

9311.  Not  a considerable  increase  ? — No.  It  is 

Is.  6d.  on  a return  ticket  from  Cork  to  Dublin  on  the 
Great  Southern. 

9312.  What  you  call  a small  excess  fare?— Yes. 
Even  that  small  excess  fare  the  commercial  travellers 
object  to,  as  they  think  that  being  run  under  Parlia- 
mentary' powers  it  is  only  right  that  these  trains 
should  be  ran  at  Parliamentary  rates. 

9313.  Suppose  you  start  from  Derry  wanting  to 
cross  to  England,  why  should  commercial  travellers 
who  start  from  Belfast  be  brought  on  at  once  and  you 
kept  back? — I believe  you  would  get  permission  to 
travel  on  a cross-Channel  ticket.  I am  referring  to 
commercial  traveller's  coming  to  or  from  Dublin  and 
intermediate  stations. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspixaix. 

9314.  Have  you  complained  through  your  associa- 
tion to  the  Great  Northern  ? — I . believe  there  have- 
been  complaints. 

9315.  Do  you  know  what  answers  was  sent  ? — I could 
not  tell  you. 

9316.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  second-class 
travellers  it  is  necessary  on  the  Irish  railways  to  have 
second-class  carriages? — I consider  it  is  very  neces- 
sary. 

9317.  Do  you  say  that  with  regard  to  the  whole 
country  or  that  part  of  the  country  over  which  you 
go  ? — I say  it  with  regard  to  the  whole  country,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Sixsmith,  the  previous  witness,  has 
said — and  I can  corroborate  the  statement  he  has 
made — the  passengers  we  have  often  to  sit  with  are 
most  objectionable.  I have  had  several  cases  where 
I have  complained  to  stationmasters — I have  particu- 
lars of  some  of  them  here  with  the  dates— and  I Sot 
very  little  satisfaction.  I was  told  if  I did  not  care 
to  sit  where  I was  to  remove  to  another  compartment. 
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and  where  one  has  a lot  of  luggage  this  is  an  incon- 
venient thing. 

9318.  You  really  think  there  is  a demand  for  an 
intermediate  class  ? — I do. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

9319.  I am  afraid  I have  not  yet  quite  understood 
in  reference  to  your  association.  Do  I gather  that  the 
commercial  travellers  of  the  United  Kingdom  resolved 
in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land ? — That  was  the  resolution  passed  at  the  con- 
ference. 

9320.  That  was  the  resolution  of  the  travellers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ? — Yes  ; of  the  whole  association 
meeting  in  conference. 

9321.  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  had  ever 
been  in  Ireland  in  their  lives  ? — The  bulk  of  the  dele- 
gates who  were  representing  the  association. 

9322.  Where  was  the  meeting  held? — The  last  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Dublin  branch. 

9323.  Was  that  the  meeting  at  which  this  resolu- 
tion was  passed? — Yes. 

9324.  I presume  the  delegates  would  naturally  be 
the  travellers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
Dublin? — Of  course,  and  representing  a very  large 
body  as  well. 

9325.  Travellers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
about  Yorkshire  or  Norfolk  or  Kent  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  come? — If  they  were  appointed. 

9326.  They  would  not  be  as  likely  to  be  appointed  ? 
— I suppose  not ; but  whoever  are  the  chairman  and 
the  vice-chairman  have  the  right  to  attend,  and  then 
they  appoint  two  other  delegates  from  the  general 
body  of  the  members. 

9327.  Then  there. were  only  four  English  delegates? 
—There  were  four  from  each  branch.  We  have  close 
on  200  branches. 

9328.  Lord  Pirrie. — In  different  districts? — Yes. 

9329.  Mr.  Acworth. — Then  there  might  have  been 
800  people  present? — There  were  400. 

9330.  How  long  did  they  spend  over  the  discussion 
of  that  question  ? — I think  I had  to  leave  that  day 
it  was  discussed.  I imagine  there  would  be  some 
hours  spent  discussing  the  railway  question. 

9331.  You  say  you  imagine : was  it  given  a very 
prominent  place  on  the  agenda  ? — It  got  the  same 
prominence  as  every  other  item. 

9332.  How  long  did  the  conference  sit? — It  sat  for 
three  days. 

Mr.  Sixsmith. — Mr.  Graham  was  not  a delegate  at 
the  conference.  I happened  to  be  a delegate.  The 
conference  lasted  three  days,  and  I dare  say  the  part 
of  the  agenda  dealing  with  the  railway  question  lasted 
about  half  a day. 

9333.  Mr.  Acworth. — There  was  another  matter  you 
called  attention  to.  You  say  the  train  is  due  at 
Ballywilliam  at  5.51? — Yes. 

9334.  If  the  train  had  been  punctual  you  would 
have  arrived  at  Mullingar  at  6.57? — Yes. 

9335.  When  did  you  get  there  ? — At  7.35. 

9336.  Have  you  any  idea  why  it  was  late? — Not 
the  slightest  idea.  That  train  is  always  late. 

9337.  You  know  that  train  : does  it  not  start  from 
Galway,  from  Ballina,  and  also  from  Sligo  ? — Yes, 
they  all  meet  at  Mullingar,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
leave  Mullingar  for  Dublin  at  7.20  ; but  the  Cavan 
portion  only  arrived  at  7.35. 

9338.  It  is  not  in  Ireland  only  that  if  you  have 
four  trains  leaving  different  places  and  afterwards 
meeting  that  one  of  them  will  be  delayed.  Tell  me 
about  this  objectionable  spitting  and  lying  down : 
aid  you  complain  to  the  stationmaster  ? — Not  on  that 
occasion.  I have  on  several  other  occasions,  but  I 
got  no  satisfaction. 

9339.  How  can  a railway  company  redress  a thing 

of  the  kind  if  they  are  not  told  of  it? — I have  brought 
the  stationmaster  at  Enniskillen  on 

9340.  Let  us  stick  to  the  case  you  refer  to? — I did 
not  report  that.  It  was  the  company’s  servants’  fault, 
surely  we  are  not  to  do  the  business  of  the  porters. 

9341.  You  don’t  expect  to  have  the  company’s  ser- 
yants  travelling  in  every  compartment? — They  come 
>n  frequently  to  check  tickets,  and  they  can  see  the 
condition  of  the  carriages. 

9342.  I am  asking  as  to  the  particular  case  you 
complain  of  ? — I did  not  complain  on  that  occasion, 
•i  can  detail  the  cases  when  I did. 

9343.  I don’t  know  whether  you  remember  Sir 

ames  Allport’s  Commission  which  reported  some 

twenty  years. ago? — It  would. not  be  in  my  time. 


9344.  There  were  then  a good  many  trains  in  Ire- 
land that  did  not  carry  third-class  passengers.  There 
were  two  trains  to  Belfast  instead  of  one,  two  trains 
to  Cork,  and  the  mail  trains  to  Galway.  Now,  this 
one  to  Belfast  is  the  only  one  left? — Yes. 

9345.  They  have  been  complaining  for  twenty  years, 
and  this  is  the  only  one  left? — Yes. 

9346.  I suppose  you  don’t  remember  thirty  years 
ago  ? — No. 

9347.  Do  you  know  that  in  England  before  they  put 
third-class  carriages  to  every  train  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  special  people,  people  travelling  with 
long-distance  tickets  or  things  of  that  kind,  to  travel 
with  third-class  tickets  in  second-class  carriages,  and 
that  this  was  quite  universal.  You  saw  it  on  almost 
all  the  thfough  expresses  that  certain  passengers  were 
admitted  to  second-class  carriages  with  third-class 
tickets? — That  is  very  true,  but  it  does  not  do  away 
with  the  injustice. 

9348.  Do  you  know  it  was  a very  common  practice? 
— I don’t.  My  memory  does  not  carry  me  back  far 
enough. 

9349.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  a regular  practice  in 
France  to-day,  that  they  will  admit  to  second-class 
carriages  certain  passengers  with  third-class  tickets? 
— Any  little  travelling  I have  done  in  that  country 
was  always  with  second-class  tickets. 

9350.  In  a great  many  of  the  express  trains  they 
don’t  admit  second-class  passengers  ? — I have  travelled 
from  Paris  to  Geneva  on  a second-class  ticket. 


-Jeb.  25,  1907. 
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9351.  In  France  they  don’t  admit  even  second-class 
passengers  to  some  of  the  best  trains.  Do  you  con- 
sider what  you  have  been  describing  is  a thing  pecu- 
liar to  Ireland  ? — I think  as  far  as  the  Belfast  train 
is  concerned  it  is  peculiar  to  Ireland.  The  sooner  the 
peculiarity  is  done  away  with  the  better. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I quite  understand  that,  but  what 
I want  you  to  understand  is  it  is  only  one  instance 
out  of  a great  many  in  other  countries. 


Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poi; 

9352.  The  circumstances  under  which  a great  many 
people  travel  in  this  country  are  totally  different 
from  the  circumstances  which  apply  in  England  and 
other  countries  ? — To  a great  extent  they  are,  but  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned  I know  from  the  short 
time  that  I resided  in  one  of  the  very  large  working 
districts  in  England  that  there  were  special  trains 
for  certain  classes  of  people. 

9353.  In  England  the  whole  tendency  of  the  rail- 
ways has  been  to  do  away  with  the  second-class.  On 
many  lines  they  have  done  away  with  them  entirely : 
but  the  people  travelling  third-class  are  a totally 
different  class  of  people  in  England? — For  the  short 
time  that  I resided  in  England  I found  that  they 
provided  certain  trains  for  the  working  classes  of  the 
people.  They  ran  at  certain  times  of  the  day  at 
specially  reduced  fares  which  keep  them  out  of  ordi- 
nary trains,  and  give  the  ordinary  third-class  pas- 
sengers a chance  of  travelling  in  comfort  and  re- 
spectably. 

9354.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sixsmith’s  reply  to- 
me  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  travelling  public  in  this, 
country  are  engaged  in  agricultural  production,  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  pursuits  they  would  not 
be  very  desirable  passengers  to  travel  with  ? In 
England  you  have  not  the  same  class  of  passengers  ? 

— Yes  ; if  you  turn  to  Lancashire  district. 

9355.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Sixsmith’s  answer  Reduction  in 

about  second-class  fares,  that  a larger  number  of  2nd  class 
people  would  go  second-class  if  the  fares  were  more  fares 
reasonable  ? — Certainly.  advocated^ 

9356.  I see  there  were  some  references  made  to  the 
percentage  of  second-class  fares  in  England  being  only 
10  per  cent,  over  third,  but  in  this  case  you  have- 
quoted,  Holyhead  to  Itugby,  second  class  16s.  6 d.  ; 
third-class  12s.  ; that  works  out  at  35  per  cent.  ? — I 
have  not  got  that. 

9357.  It  is  in  your  proof  ?— That  is  a mistake. 

9358.  You  represent  a very  important  body.  Have 
you  ever  made  representations  on  behalf  of  the  body 
you  represent  to  the  railway  companies  to  improve 
the  third-class  accommodation  or  reduce  the  second- 
class  fares  ? — Certainly.  We  have  been  seeking  for 
years  to  get  a reduction  of  second-class  fares  to  give 
commercial  travellers  an  opportunity  of  travelling 
second-class  on  the  Irish  railways. 

9359.  Have  you  got  any  replies? — I believe  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  the  matter  was  nearly  coming  to 
a successful  issue,  but  not  then  being  connected  with 
the  association  I cannot  give,  you  a definite  opinion. 
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'Feb.  iS  1907.  9360.  At  any  rate  your  association  has  been  agitat- 

— — ing  it  ?— Yes. 

Mr;  William  ■ 9361.'  Coloiiel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  the  total  which 
Graham,  Mr.  Sexton- gave  of  thirty -eight'  millions  of  capital  I 

United  don’t  think  he  has  taken  into  account  the  stock  given 

Kingdom  ' over  ^e'  holders  of  the  old  Northern  Counties 
Travellers’1  Stock,  and  which  would  have  to  be  included  in  the 
Association;-  purchase  money  if  the  railways  were  taken  over  by 
the  State. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  included  in  the  return. 

• ' Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— The  old  Northern  Coun- 

’ - ties  shareholders  got  £5,142,771  in  Midland  stock.  If 

you  include  that  sum,  the  total  capital  of  the  Irish 
railways  is  really  43g  millions. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I understood  that  the  new  stock 
issued  by  the  Midland  Company  in  consequence  of 
the  purchase  of  the  Northern  Counties  line  continued 
to  be  included  as  part  of  the  Irish  capital. 

Capital  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — No  ; I think  not.  I can 

of  Irish  give  you  the  exact  figures.  It  was  really  43  millions, 
railways.  I think  it  would  be  a pity  that  it  should  go  on  the 
notes  for  other  people  to  infer  that  the  capital  of  the 
Irish  railways  was  only  38  millions  when  as  a matter 
of  fact  it  was  43£  millions.  It  is  not  included,  Mr. 
Sexton  ; you  will  not  get  it  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Return. 


Examined  by  Lord  Piebie. 

9362.  You  have  made  -a  very  strong  argument  that 
it  is  a great  inconvenience  to  the  commercial  travel- 
lers coming  from  Derry? — Yes. 

9363.  From  Derry  to  Dublin,  that  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Company’s  mail  train  does  not  carry 
third-class  passengers  from  Pcrtadown  ? — On  the 
mail  train. 

, 9364.  You  said  that  the  commercial  travellers  have 
felt  it  a grievance  for  so  many  years — in  fact  ever 
since  that  train  was  started.  How  is  it  that  they 
never  put  it  before  the  Great  Northern  Railway  as 
an  association? — We  have  agitated  about  the  rail- 
ways in  general. 

9365.  You  have  agitated  in  your  own  society  and 
. publicly,  but  you  have  never  gone,  in  a deputation, 

from  your  association? — I believe  they  have.  I could 
-not  say  with  confidence. 

9366.  I thought  you  said  you  had  not? — I stated 
that  I thought  . they  had  applied  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  and  that  they  said  they 
would  not  alter  their  present  trains. 

9367.  You  could  not  give  us  the  reply? — Because 
I was  not  on  the  deputation,  or  connected  with  Ithe 
assoc?ation  at  the  time. 

9368.  But  has  your  association  got  no  answer — 

■ -(could  you  get  the  answer  for  us  ? — Undoubtedly. 

i 9369.  And  put  it  before  this  Commission  ? — I can 
get  it ; I will  have  that  information  for  you. 

9370.  (To  the  Chairman). — Would  not  that  be 
Correct  ? The  -association,  whose  menAers  feel  feo 
much  about  not  being  able  to  join  the  mail  train  at 
Portadown  owing  to  there  being  no  third-class  did 
approach,  the  witness  believes,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  and  I have  asked  him  to  put  in  the 
reply  of  the  ,Great  Northern  Railway  to  the  request. 
•I  think  ijt  is  only  fair  to  the  railway  company,  be- 
cause they  may  have  a good  answer. 

0 Witness. — The  secretary  of  the  association  has  jufet 
informed  me  that  the  answer  was  that  they  could 
not  see  their  way  to  change  their  teervice. 

1 9371.  Then  you  did  apply  ? — We  have  applied  ; I 
'wiajs  wondering  if  we  did  apply. 

9372.  I presume  you  took  the  advertisement  of  the 
North-Western  Railway  Company  in  which  they 
stated  that  a great  reduction  had  been  made  in 
second-class  fares  charged  throughout  the  system, 
that  in  some  cases  they  are  only  10  per  cent,  above 
the  third-class  rates — that  is  the  authority  on  which 
you  went  ? — That  is  their  own  statement. 

9373.  You  believe  it  is  not  put  in  merely  for  an 
■advertisement? — The  fares  I have  put  in  prove  it. 

Mr.  Ac, worth. — I do  not  question  it — I accept  it. 
Lord  Pirrie. — I thought  you  did  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  Aoworth. — I never  -accept  an  advertisement  as 
proof. 

Chairman. — It  is  an  official  statement. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  says  “ mofct.” 

Chairman. — Yes,  and  instances  are  given. 

Lord  Pirrie. — I only  wanted  to  get  a statement — 
a correct  statement. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I do  not  think  there  is  anything  be- 
tween us.  I Baid  it  was -an  advertisement. 


Witness.— You  referred -to  fares  on  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway,  and  perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  the  fares  on 
•the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  line -has  been  due 
to  the  competition  that  they  have  had  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  (between  Belfast  and  Derry, 
and  I venture  to  say  that  if  there  had  not  been  .that 
competition,  they  would  never  have  reduced  their 
rates.  I say  that  as  a commercial  traveller. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

9374.  One  or  two  questions  about  the  mail  trains. 
Do  you  know  that  the  trains  carry  the  mails  under 
contract  with  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  time- 
table is  arranged  by  him  ? — I have  no  doubt  all  the 
mail  trains  do. 

9375.  It  is  a through  train,  not  from  Belfast  to 
Dublin,  but  from  Belfast  to  Kingstown? — Yets,  Bel- 
fast to  Kingstown. 

9376. '  And  the  stop  at  Dublin  allowed  by  the  Post- 
master General  is  only  six  minute's  ?— Quite  so,  but 
what  bearing  bias  that  on  it? 

9377.  And  do  you  know  that  third-class  passengers 
are  carried  to  Kingfetown,  but  not  to  Dulblin,  owing 
to,  the  difficulty  of  unloading  a large  number,  of 
pififesengers’  luggage  in  six  minutes  ? — It  is  done  af 
■present  in  face  of  your  statement  that  the  Great 
Northern  do  not  allow  passengers  to  Dublin.  I 
know  that  the  commercial  travellers  from  England 
■come  down  and  do  stop  at  Dublin,  and  do  their 
business  in  Dublin,  and  go  on  when  it  suits  them- 
selves. 

9378.  I suppose  it  sometimes  happens  that  a man 

out  of  mistake ? — By  mistake  ! The  mistake  is 

the  rule. 

9379.  I can  see  that  there  might  be  a little  diffi- 
culty?— Not  a little  difficulty,  but  it  Is  the  rule 
rather  than  a mistake,  because  the  (bulk  of  commercial 
travellers  I know  personally  from  Cross-Channel 
houses  come  down  from  Belfast  in  the  mail  train  and 
finish  their  business  In  Dublin. 

9380.  I suppose  there  ere  some  knowing  people  and 
the  officials  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  ? — They 
have  -their  tickets  for  the  railway  officials  to  look  .at. 

9381.  That  is  the  reafeon,  whether  it  is  good  or  not, 
for  the  distinction  that  is  made,  that  the  third-class 
passenger  is  carried  if  he  is  going  on  to  Kingfetown, 
end  if  he  gets  out  at  Dublin  it  is  <a  mistake  ? — It  is 
done  time  after  time.  When  you  are  on  the  point, 
may  I ask  how  it  ite  that  in  -the  summer  time,  when 
the  traffic  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  far 
heavier,  the  tourists  who  come  from  points  in  Done- 
gal, and  are  permitted  to  join  the  mail  train 
with  all  their  paraphernalia.  I can  show  you  it  in 
last  year’s  tourists  programme,  that  circular  tickets 
from  Dublin  to  places  in  Donegal  are  offered,  and 
tickets  are  offered  from  places  in  Donegal  to  Dub- 
lin. They  can  come  from  Bundoran,  leaving  at  2.40 
p.m.,  which  connects  with  the  mail  train  at  Porta- 
down, -and  they  -go  on  third -class  tickets  to  Dublin— 
tickets  to  Dublin  and  not  across  the  Channel. 

9382.  Have  you  the  terms  of  the  resolution  which 
■has  been  passed  -In  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  railways — at  the  conference  held  last  June? — IVe 
can  get  the  terms  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

9383.  It  is  desirable  sometimes  to  have  written 
documents  ? — We  can  send  it  in  to  the  Commission. 
We  will  do  so  with  pleasure. 

9384.  You  said  something  about  the  New  Zealand 
railways.  I do  not  want  Ho  cross-examine  the  witness 
•in  financial  questions,  but  it  is  stated  in  Bradshaw  s 
■Railway  Manual,  as  Mr.  Acworth  said,  that  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  New  Zealand  railways  for  the 
year  1899-1900  was  £1,623,000.  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet  has  taken  the  gross  receipts  as  all  profit- 
;In  fact  for  the  last  year,  which  is  the  (best  year  the 
railways  ever  had,  the  gross  earnings  were  £2,180.000, 
the  working  expenses  £1,438,000,  leaving  a profit  of 
£741,000  on  a capiltal  of  £20,692,000. 

Mr.  Sea>ton. — About  3£  per  cent. 

Mr..  Knox,  k.c. — Approximately  3^  per  cent. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  figures  I quoted  were 
a year  later. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I think  that  was  the  second  year 
ithat  they  covered  the  expenses. 

Witness.: — May  I ask  you,,  before  you  leave  the  Bel- 
fast mail  train. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I ,haye  nothing  more  to  ask  the 
witness. 

Witness^—  Hew  .are  you  going  , to,  arrange  about' the 

passenger?" that  leave  North  Wall? 
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Mr.  Sexton. — That  pamphlet  was  written  by  a bar-  Colonel  Poe. — That  is  my  point.  ' 196/-' 

rister.  Itought  to  be  accurate.  May  I say  with  Mr,  Acworth. — I would  like  to  put  in -on  the  notes  ’ —L 
reference  to  the  capital  value  of  the  Irish  railways  (I  think  Lord  Pirrie  thought  I was  unfair,  to  the  Mr.  'William 

that  in  putting  to  the  witness  the  figure  of  £38,000,000  North-Western  Railway)  that  I have  now  got  the  Graham, 

as  the  market  value  of  the  shares,  I used  the  figure  time-tables,  and' I take  half  a dozen  instances  of  nates  United 
commonly  used  in  these  discussions,  and  I think  I at  random.  To  Harrow  from  Euston  the  fare  is  M.  • Kmgdoin_  ■ 
Temember  that  -it  was  stated  by  one  official  witness  • third  and  Us.  second-class ; to  Birmingham  it  is  9s-  Trailers' • 

that  the  oapital  used  by  the  Midland  of  England  in  5 d.  third  and  11s.  lOd.  second-class  ; to  Crewe  it  is  Association- 

purchasing  the  Belf  ast  and  Northern  Counties  Rail-  13s.  2d.  third  and  16s>' 6<L  second-class.  I think  it  is 
way  was  included  in  -the  Irasb  oapital.  But  on ; re-  natural  enough  to  advertise  about  ten  per  cent, 
ferring  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  year  Lord  Pirrie. — That  is  20  per  cent. 

1905,  the  amouht  1 given  is  £38,000,000,  and  for  Mr.  A cworth.— The  i advertisement  does  not  repre- 

1904  it:  is  £38,000.000,  and  for  1903  you  find  sent  facts. 

£38,000,000;  but  there  is  an  asterisk  which  points  Lord  Pirrie.— I am  sorry  that  any  railways  would 

out  that  the  capital  has  fallen  between  1902  -and  advertise  a misrepresentation,  as  apparently  ijhey 

1903  by.  about  two-and-a-half  millions  and  there  is  a have  done. 

foot-note  explaining  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  the  North-Western  Railway 
inclusion  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Rail-  Company  are  entitled  to  have  it  inferred  that  the- 
way  capital  in  that  of  the  Midland  of  England,  to  fares  correspond  to  the  intimation, 
whom  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  line  now  Mr.  Acworth. — I have  taken  out  the  rates, 

belongs.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  capital  Lord  Pirrie. — You  are  harder  on  the  railways  than' 

used  by  the  Midland  in  purchasing  the  - Northern  I expected. 

Counties  Railway  is  included  in  the  English  capital,  Mr.  Sexton.— I am  certain  that  Lord  Stalbndge  • 
capital,  but  as  in  the  purchase  of  Irish  railways  it  and  the  North-Western  directors  would  not  publish 
would  have  to  be  included,  the  surplus  available  out  i an  unfounded  statement. 

of  the  present  net  revenue  would  be  reduced  in  pro-.  - Mr.  A cworth.— They  publish  a time-table,  you 
portion.  know. 


Mr.  James  A.  Hanna  examined  by  the  Chaibman. 

9385.  Chairman. — Mr.  Hanna,  are  you  a member  of  9404.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  district  that  Mr  James 

the  Dundalk  Urban  District-  Council?— No,  sir.  I am  these  low  rates  are  in  operation?— Yes  ; but  the  prin-  A. 

delegated  by  that  body  to  appear  here.  cipal  thing  is  the  coasting  steamer  running  tends  to  D’ndalk 

9386.  Are  you  in  business? — Yes,  sir.  reduce  the  rates.  If  it  was  not  running  there  would  Urban 

9387.  A trader  in  Dundalk?— No,  I am  agent  for  the  be  no  such  thing  as  getting  terms  from  the  Great  District 

Coasting  Steamship,  Limited.  Northern  Railway.  Council. 

9388.  At  Dundalk? — Yes.  9405.  How  long  have  the  steamers  been  running? — 

9389.  Have  the  Urban  District  Council  had  the  Twelvemonths. 

question  of  Irish  railways  under  discussion  ? — Yes,  sir,  9406.  When  were  the  rates  reduced  ?— April  last, 
they  have  had.  The  rates  have  been  reduced  gradually  since  that. 

9390.  Do  you  appear  here  in  consequence  of  a resolu-  9407.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  railway  company 

tion  passed  by  that  body? — Yes,  sir.  are  concerned,  you  have  no  complaint  at  all,  unless 

9391.  Have  you  got  it  with  you  ? — I have  not  the  that,  as  the  agent  for  the  steamers,  you  think  these 

resolution  or  a copy  of  it,  but  the  Town  Clerk  of  low  rates  operate  against  the  success  of  the  steamers  ?— 4 

Dundalk  is  along  with  me.  That  is  one  point. 

9392.  He  is  here,  is  he? — Yes.  9408.  Isn’t  that  the  whole  point? — So  far  as  the' 

9393.  I think  Dundalk  is  served  by  the  Great  Coasting  Steamship  Company  is  concerned,  but  the- 

Northern  Railway  ? — Yes.  Dundalk  people  have  other  complaints  to  make. 

9394.  What  have  you  got  to  say  with  reference  to  the  9409.  You  are  authorised  to  speak  about  them? — Yes. 

railways  in  your  district?— We  have  no  great  grievance  9410.  What  are  they?— These:  that  porter  from  - 5aenoet 
in  Dundalk  at  present  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  Dublin  to  Dundalk  is  charged  at  a rate  of  6s.  8 d.  per  “ 

Coasting  Steamship  Company.  - The  railway  rates  at  ton,  while  they  carry  the  very  same  traffic  at  a charge  to  Dundalk 
present  are  very  low  -in  consequence,  but  there  are  a from  Dundalk  to  Dublin  of  8s.  6 d.  per  ton.  From  aud  Dundalk 
few  little  things' I would  like  to  point  out.  Dublin  to  Dundalk  the  rate  for  porter  is  6s.  8 d.  per  to  Dublin. 

9395.  Stop  a minute.  The  competition  you  refer  to  ton,  and  from  Dundalk  to  Dublin  it  is  8s.  bd.  When 

is,  I suppose,  that  of  the  Coasting  Steamship  Company  I say  8s.  bd.  I should  say  that  is  the  rate  for  quantities 

to  other  ports  ? — From  Dundalk  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  under  two  tons  ; but  they  will  carry  any  quantity  by 
and  Deny.  The  Coasting  Steamship  Company  operate  rail  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk  for  6s.  8 d. 

between  Derry,  Belfast,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  i 9411.  Of  course  most  of  the  traffic  is  from  Dublin  ? — 

Wicklow  and  Wexford.  Oh,  yes ; but  we  have  a couple  of  breweries  in  Dundalk 

9396.  Is  there  a regular  service  of  steamers?— A trying  to  make  a trade  in  Dublin. 

weekly  service,  as  far  as  Dundalk  is  concerned.  9412.  In  competition  with  Dublin  ? — Yes  ; and  we 

9397  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Coasting  are  handicapped  in  that  way. 
steamers  ?— Glasgow.  9413.  The  rate  is  not  the  same  both  ways  ? — The  rate- 

9398.  And  you  are  the  agent  for  these  steamers? — I from  Dublin  is  6s.  8 d.,  and  from  Dundalk  to  Dublin 

am  agent  at  Dundalk.  8s.  bd. — that  is.  for  small  quantities. 

9399.  Is  it  the  same  steamer  that  calls  at  all  these  9414.  Mr.  Sexton. — Why  does  not  the  steamer 

places — one  steamer  ?— They  have  a better  service  to  operate  on  the  rate  from  Dublin  as  well  -as  on  that 
other  parts  than  Dundalk,  but  the  railway  company  from  Dundalk?— Our  rate  by  steamer  is  6s.  8 d. 

are  trying  to  crush  out  the  competition  at  Dundalk,  9415.  Lord  Pirrie. — Both  ways  ? — Yes. 

and  they  are  only  able  to  send  in  one  steamer  weekly  9416.  Mr.  Sexton. — Why  does  not  the  steamer 

there  on  account  of  this  opposition.  operate,  equally,  and  lower  the  one  rate  as  well  as  the 

9400.  In  other  words,  the  rates  charged  by  the  rail-  other?— The  traffic  from  Dundalk  to  Dublin  is  very 

way  companies  are  so  low  that  the  traffic  goes  by  rail?  light,  but  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk  it  is  principally 
The  traffic  goes  by  rail.  The  railway  company  offer  Guinness. 

special  facilities  to  the  Dundalk  traders  in  consequence  9417.  Chairman. — Where  the  traffic  is  heavy  there 

of  the  coasting  steamers  running.  is  a reduced  rate  ? It  is  not  that.  It  is  to  compete 

9401.  That  must  be  in  the  interests  of  the  general  with  the  Coasting  Steamship  Company. 

public? — It  is  in  the  interest  of  Dundalk  ; but  what  9418.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  the  coasting  steamer  brings 
I want  to  point  out  is  that  the  railway  company  are  down  the  rate  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk  to  6s.  8d.,  why 
trying  to  crush  out  this  thing — to  kill  the  competition,  does  it  not  bring  down  the  other  rate  to  the  same 

9402.  That  is  your  opinion? — That  is  the  opinion  figure? — The  two  breweries  we  have  in  Dundalk  are 

of  a lot  of  traders  in  Dundalk  ; but  owing  to  the  pre-  served  by  railway  sidings.  If  they  sent  by  sea  it 
sent  arrangements  they  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  take  would  mean  that  these  companies  would  have  to  cart 
advantage  of  the  railway  rates,  the  temporary  reduc-  their  goods  to  the  Coasting  Steamship  Company  on 
bon  in  rates.  _ • the  quay,  which  would  take  the  whole  difference  out 

9403.  Do  the  traders  in  Dundalk,  and  this  Urban  of  the  rate.  The  railway  company  have  met  them  in 
District  Council  in  particular,  object  to  these  low  every  possible  way  in  order  to  disarm  or  crush  out. 
rates? — On  the  contrary,  they  take  advantage  of  them  ; competition.  That  is  the  object. 

hut  they  say  it  is  not  in  their  own  interest,  that  they  9419.  The  point  appears  to  be  that  the  Dundalk 
must  take  advantage  of  them. . -It  is  in  their  interest  Company  doing  the  cartage  had  to  add  that  to  the 
for  the  time  being.  steamer  rate,  making  up  a charge  equal  to  the 
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railway  company’s  charge  of  8s.  &. 1. ?— Yes  ; but  the 
■breweries  think  it  is  better  to  pay  8s.  6 d.  by  rail 
than  to  pay  the  Garbage  to  the  quay  to  send  it  by 
steamer. 

9420.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Under  two  tons  ? — 
Yes.  They  will  carry  any  quantity  from  Dublin  for 
6s.  8d.,  but  from  Dundalk  they  must  pay  8s.  6d.  for 
the  same  quantity. 

9421.  Chairman. — From  Dublin  to  Dundalk  the 
traffic  is  merely  taken  to  the  station? — Yes. 

9422.  But  in  Dundalk  the  railway  company  have  got 
to  collect  this  traffic  from  a siding  beyond  the  station  ? 
— The  railway  company  will  haul  it  from  the  siding. 

9423.  There  is  a siding  connection  independent  of 
the  railway? — Yes. 

9424.  So  there  is  a siding  service  done  by  the  rail- 
way company  over  and  above  the  cartage? — Yes,  but 
they  have  to  pay  the  haulage.  That  haulage  is  added 
to  their  account. 

9425.  Lord  Pirrie. — For  the  8s.  6 d.  ? — For  the  rate. 
They  are  paying  for  their  siding. 

9426.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  cartage  the  Dundalk 

brewer  must  pay,  coupled  with  the  sea  rate  per  ton 
from  Dundalk  to  Dublin,  came  to  8s.  6 d.,  and  that 
is  also  the  railway  charge? — Yes. 

9427.  Chairman.— So  much  for  porter.  Have  you 
any  other  particular  traffic  that  you  want  to  comment 
upon  ? — The  Dundalk  people  complain  that  Newry  has 
a preference  as  regards  rates  from  Newry  to  Castle- 
blayney,  Carrickmacross,  and  Culloville,  and  Cross- 
maglen. 

9428.  On  what  traffic? — Coal  traffic. 

9429.  What  is  the  point  there? — Well,  from  Newry 
to  Carrickmacross  six  tons  of  coal  costs  3s.  Id.  per 
ton,  and  from  Dundalk  to  Carrickmacross  the  rate  is 
2s.  4d.,  although  the  distance  in  the  former  case  is 
twenty-two  miles  further.  The  distance  from  Newry 
to  Carrickmacross  is  thirty-six  miles,  and  from  Dun- 
dalk to  Carrickmacross  it  is  only  fourteen  miles. 

9430.  Is  Carrickmacross  on  the  coast  ? — It  is  inland. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Dundalk  inland. 

9431.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  distance  is  one-third  and 
the  rate  is  two-thirds  ?— Yes. 

9432.  Chairman. — What  have  you  got  to  say  about 
grain? — Grain  from  Dundalk — this  is  my  informa- 
tion, but  I have  nothing  to  prove  it  of  course.  From 
Dundalk  to  Ballybay,  twen'ty-four  and  a half  miles, 
the  rate  for  grain  is  4s.  9 d.  per  ton,  and  from  Belfast 
to  Strabane,  a distance  of  eightv-five  miles,  the  rate 
is  only  4s.  5d.  per  ton. 

9433.  Can  traffic  be  carried  from  Belfast  to  Stra- 
bane by  sea? — Well,  indirectly.  They  can  carry  it 
from  Belfast  to  Derry  by  sea  and  then  Iby  canal  to 
Strabane.  I daresay  that  is  the  cause  of  the  low 
rate. 

9434.  That  is  the  explanation,  I suppose  ?— I dare- 
say. 

9435.  About  the  grain  traffic,  you  say  here  that 
you  have  not  been  able  to  get  correct  figures,  as  re- 
bates are  allowed  to  certain  traders  ? — I have  not  been 
able  to  get  correct  figures.  I have  written  to  different- 
stations,  but  I never  could  find  out  the  real  correct 
figures.  When  I wrote  this  note  of  my  evidence  out 
I was  under  the  impression  there  was  something  being 
hid,  and  I could  not  get  the  correct  figures. 

9436.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge?— 
I do  not  know. 

9437.  I't  is  merely  a rumour  you  heard? — Yes. 
I know  for  a fact  that  rebates  are  allowed. 

9438.  Are  they  shown  on  the  rate  books,  do  you 
know  ? — No,  sir  ; the  rebates  are  withheld. 

9439.  Can  you  give  us  any  authentic  information 
on  the  question? — I cannot,  only  what  I have  heard 
from  people  that  have  received  rebates. 

9440.  Are  you  in  a position  to  give  the  name  and 
the  particulars? — Yes,  sir,  I am. 

9441.  And  to  the  commission? — I can  send  you  the 
particulars  and  the  names  of  those  people  that  have 
received  rebates,  but  I may  tell  you  that  people  that 
are  in  the  habit  of  getting  rebates  do  not  wish  their 
names  divulged.  A rebate  is  a secret  commission. 
It  has  to  be  done  quietly. 

9442.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  are  afraid  of  losing  it,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

9443.  Chairman. — On  what  particular  traffic  is 
that?— Oh,  all  classes  of  traffic. 

9444.  Everything  ?— Yes,  sir.  I will  tell  you  now. 
In  the  drapery  trade,  from  Dundalk  to  Belfast  or 
Dublin,  and  from  Belfast  or  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  the 
drapery  rate  by  rail  is  something  like  19s.  It  might 
l»e  a little  more'  from  Belfast  than  from  Dublin,  but 


the  Coasting  Steamship  Co.  brought  down  the  rate 
to  Us.  8 d.,  and  the  railway  company  are  now  carry- 
ing it  for  the  same  rate.  But  if  anyone  has  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  railway  invoices  they  will 
find  that  the  rates  are  invoiced  19s.  or  19s.  9c?. , as  the 
case  may  be,  to  Dublin  or  Belfast,  but  then  there  is 
what  is  called  an  over-charge  sheet  or  rebate,  pre- 
pared, and  that  is  certified,  and  the  difference  then 
in  the  amount  is  credited  to  the  station.  Of  course 
that  is  only  a temporary  thing  as  far  as  Dundalk  is 
concerned. 

9445.  Mr.  Sext on.—  Credited  to  the  trader,  not  the 
station? — The  station  must  get  credit.  It  is  in- 
voiced by  the  railway  company  at  the  full  rate.  That 
is  to  disarm  suspicion. 

9446.  Chairman. — The  rate  for  drapery  charged  to 
the  consignee  by  rail  is  the  same  rate  as  charged  by 
your  steamers? — The  very  same. 

9447.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rate-book  to  show 
that  that  is  charged? — Not  at  all. 

9448.  Have  you  seen  it? — I have. 

9449.  How  does  the  rate  exactly  stand  ? — Where  to  ? 

9450.  Dundalk  to  Dublin? — The  rate  to  Dublin  is, 
I understand,  19s.,  or  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk  it  is 
the  same.  From  Belfast  to  Dundalk,  or  from  Dun- 
dalk to  Befast-  it  is  19s.  9 d.  Now  the  railway  com- 
pany are  carrying  this  traffic  at  Us.  8 d.  per  ton. 

9451.  The  same  rate  as  you  charge  by  boat?— 
The  very  same. 

9452.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  point  ;s,  to  the  public  they 
charge  19s.  and  they  give  back  the  difference? — That 
is  the  point. 

9453.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — In  the  event  of  the 
coasting  service  being  knocked  off  they  would  not  be 
compelled  to  give  you  that  rebate  in  future  ? — That  is 
the  point. 

9454.  Chairman.— Supposing  you  represented  the 
railway  company  instead  of  the  steamship  company, 
would  'you  not  think  that  a proper  thing  to  do  to  get 
traffic? — Is  it  in  the  interests  of  the  traders  of  Dun- 
dalk? 

9455.  It  must  be,  if  they  can  get  traffic  carried  at 
11s.  8 d.  instead  of  19s.  9 d.  ? — In  the  time  being.  What 
I want  to  point  out  is,  the  railway  company  are 
doing  their  veiy  utmost  to  crush  out  the  steamship 
company.  They  want  to  make  a monopoly. 

9456.  They  want  to  get  the  traffic  ? — But  by  crush- 
ing out  the  steamship  company  they  create  a monopoly 
and  this  is  what  the  Dundalk  people  are  against. 

9457.  Do  they  want  the  railway  company  to  ad- 
vance the  rates  so  as  to  enable  all  the  traffic  to  go  by 
the  steamer  ? — No ; they  want  them  to  reduce  the  rates. 

9458.  That  is  what  they  have  done? — Temporarily. 

9459.  As  long  as  the  competition  lasts ; it  is  not 
required  when  the  competition  is  gone? — I should  say 
they  have  not  reduced  the  rates.  They  show  a rate, 
but  they  offer  a rebate. 

9460.  Bringing  the  net  rate  down  to  the  same  as 
Vour  charge  ? — The  very  same. 

9461.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  live  stock  ?— 
Live  stock,  which  would  come  to  the  Dundalk  and 
Newry  Steampacket  Company,  are  brought  to  Belfast 
at  a little  over  the  rate  to  Dundalk,  that  is,  the  rate 
per  wagon  from  Kells  to  Dundalk;  forty-eight  and 
three-quarter  miles,  is  29s.  8 d.,  and  Dundalk  to  Bel- 
fast, fifty-eight  and  a half  miles,  is  33s.  10d.,  Belfast 
to  Glasgow,  4s.  per  head  of  ten  fat  cattle. 

9462.  Per  steamer  that-  is? — That  is  by  steamer, 
sir.  The.  through  rate,  Kells  to  Glasgow,  via  Bel- 
fast, is  £3  10s.  6 d.  This  also  applies,  proportionately, 
to  Navan.  Dunleer,  and  Ardee. 

9463.  What  point  do  you  wish  to  make  upon  that  ? 
— I wish  to  point  out  that  the  cattle  which  would 
come  to  Dundalk,  and  would  be  shipped  from  there, 
are  carried  on  to  Belfast  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ferential rate  via  Belfast. 

9464.  Instead  of  being  sent  by  Dundalk  ? — Yes. 

9465.  Do  you  carry  cattle  in  your  steamers? — Oh, 
no,  sir.  The  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steampacket  Com- 
pany do. 

9466.  Then,  are  there  steamers  from  Dundalk  to 
Glasgow? — Yes,  sir;  direct  steamers. 

9467.  Are  you  agent  for  them? — No,  sir,  I'  am  not. 

9468.  Then,  the  railway  company,  to  get  that  por- 
tion of  their  traffic  for 'the  railway,  charge  a low  rate 
between  Dundalk  and  Belfast  ? — They  charge  a low 
through  rate  from  Kells  to  Glasgow.  They  will  charge 
you  a rate  from  Kells  to  Dundalk  and  from  Dundalk 
to  Glasgow  that  will  prohibit  you  from  shipping  your 
catcle  via  Dundalk.  They  will  give' you  a - through 
rate  to  Glasgow  that  will  enable  you  to  ship  your 
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■cattle  at  a lower  rate  than  the  combined  rate,  Kells 
ix>  Dundalk,  Dundalk  to  Glasgow. 

9469.  That  again  seems  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
•owners  of  live  stock  ? — It  is  of  course  to  their  interest, 
liut  it  is  depriving  Dundalk  of  its  natural  traffic. 

9470.  There  is  no  natural  traffic  to  any  particular 
port? — After  Drogheda,  Dundalk  is  the  natural  outlet 
Jor  traffic  coming  from  these  districts. 

9471.  At  any  rate  Belfast  is  better  than  both  of 
them  ? — Well,  the  people  of  Dundalk  seem  to  think 
.that  the  railway  company  favours  Belfast. 

9472.  I have  no  doubt  they  do? — As  against  Dun- 
dalk. 

9473.  It  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  owners  of 
live  stock  are  benefited  by  this  rate.  If  they  can 
afford  to  carry  cattle  ’traffic  to  Belfast  and  ship  them 
to  Glasgow  at  a lesser  rate  than  from  Kells  to  Dun- 
dalk and  Dundalk  to  Glasgow,  then  it  is  clearly  show- 
ing that  they  are  favouring  Belfast  against  Dundalk  ? 
—Yes. 

9474.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  want  it  to  be  both  ways 
at  the  same  rate  ? — Yes. 

9475.  Chairman. — What  have  you  got  to  say  about 
•Greenore?  -That  is  the  rates  via  Greenore. 

9476.  Yes? — These  figures  were  supplied  to  me 
officially.  The  rate  from  Dundalk  to  Liverpool  via 
Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam  Packet  Company  for 
bacon  is  10s.  per  ton,  and  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company  will  carry  the  same  traffic  via 
Greenore  and  Holyhead  for  5s.  per  ton. 

9477.  Mr.  Sexton. — Over  two  railways  and  the  sea  ? 
— That  is,  the  rate  is  10s.  with  a rebate  of  5s. 

9478.  Chairman. — I don’t  quite  follow  you.  Will 
you  kindly  explain  that  again,  please? — The  rate  for 
bacon  from  Dundalk  to  Liverpool  is  10s. 

9479.  By  direct  steamer  ? — Yes.  by  direct  steamer. 

9480.  Is  10s.  a ton? — Yes,  10s.  a ton.  The  London 
and  North  Western  Company,  that  is  the  Dundalk. 
Newry  and  Greenore  Railway  will  carry  it  for  5s.  net. 
Their  rate  is  actually  10s.,  but  I understand  they 
makei  a rebate  of  5s.  per  ton.  That  is  another  case  of 
crushing  out,  too. 

9481.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  dp  I follow  correctly, 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  traffic  is  carried  from 

Greenore  to ? — From  Dundalk  to  Liverpool  via 

Greenore  and  Holyhead. 

9482.  Mr.  Sexton. — Two  railway  hauls  and  sea 
carriage? — Yes. 

Chairman. — I don’t  follow. 

9483.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  what  he  says  is  that  the 
•local  steamers  carry  bacon  all  the  way  by  sea  from 
Dundalk  to  Liverpool  for  10s.  The  opposition  carry 
that  baoon  by  rail  to  Greenore,  by  sea  from 
Greenore  to  Holyhead,  and  by  rail  from  Holyhead  to 
Liverpool  for  half  the  other  rate  ? — That  is  right. 

9484.  Lord  Pirrie. — For  what? — 5s-. 

9485.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — The  rate  is  10s.  ? — 
Yes. 

9486.  And  that  appears  in  the  rate  book? — Yes,  so 
I understand. 

9487.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  me  any  proof  -f 
that? — I have  no  proof.  These  figures,  as  I stated 
before,  were  official. 

9488.  If  they  are  official  figures  you  have  got  them  ? 
—I  have  got  them  officially. 

9489.  Have  you  got  the  statement  there? — I have 


, 9490.  The  official  statement  ? — No  ; I would  not  get 
it  in  writing.  I got  it  verbally  officially  from  an 
official. 

9491.  That  they  took  it  from  Dundalk  to  Greenore, 
from  Greenore  to  Holyhead,  from  Holyhead  to  Liver- 
pool at  5s.  a ton  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9492.  Well,  there  it  is.  I can’t  conceive  it  is  cor- 
rect. Well,  now  just  take  one  other  example,  will 
?ou,  m your  list?— Yes. 

"lr.  Sexton. — Whiskey  is  the  most  remarkable. 

9493.  Chairman. — Take  whiskey  ? — Fruit. 


9494.  Take  fruit? — The  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam 
racket  Company’s  rate  is  15 s.  5 d.  per  ton,  and  the 
greenore  Company  will  carry  it  for  7s.  6 d.  That  is 
oetween  the  same  points. 

9465.  That  >s  between  Dundalk  and  Liverpool? — 
; Dundalk  and  Liverpool.  That  is  less  than  half. 
L.  fcourse  their  rate  is  the  same  as  the  Steam  Packet 
.1-  “ the  rate  book  is  concerned.  If  you  examine 

a!  rate  book  you  will  find  that  the  rate  is  identically 

h.e  same  as  the  St"”"  3 

tebate  comes  in. 


2496.  Yes.  Well,  you 


make  that  statement? — I 


make  that  statement.  I have  inquired  into  it  and  I 
am  satisfied  it  is  correct. 

9497.  Take  whiskey,  Mr.  Sexton  referred  to  it?— 
I think  I should  mention  the  dead  fowl  and  live  fowl 
traffic,  because  it  is  a very  important  industry  in 
Dundalk. 

9498.  Take  the  dead  fowl  traffic? — The  dead  fowl 
traffic  by  the  Steam  Packet  Company  is  36s.  8 d.  per 
ton  and  the  Greenore  Company’s  rate  is  only  26s.  8 d. 
That  is  10s.  of  a difference. 

9499.  Take  whiskey? — There  is  a difference  in  the 
live  fowl  of  10s.  also. 

9500.  Take  whiskey? — By  the  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany it  is  20s.  per  ton  and  by  the  Greenore  Company 
it  is  7s.  6 d.  That  is  a difference  of  12s.  6 d.  per  ton. 

9501.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  rebate  there  is  more  than 
the  remainder? — Yes,  sir.  There  is  keen  competition 
for  the  whiskey  traffic  in  Dundalk. 

9502.  Chairman. — Are  there  distilleries? — The 

Greenore  Company  are  willing  to  carry  it  at  any 
rate. 

9503.  Mr.  Sexton. — Have  you  a distillery  there? — 
Yes,  sir. 

9504.  Chairman. — Now  we  have  these  particulars  on 
the  rates  and  we  shall  hear  something  about  them  no 
doubt.  With  regard  to  parcels  traffic  have  you  any- 
thing particular  to  say  upon  that? — Parcels  traffic. 
I have  mentioned  that — this  two  pence  charged  for 
delivery  on  each  parcel  coming  into  Dundalk  from 
Dublin  or  Belfast.  Well,  I understand  that  the  very 
same  rates  include  delivery  in  most  of  the  towns 
served  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and 
there  is  no  charge  for  delivery. 

9505.  That  as  far  as  you  know  it  is  confined  to 
Dundalk  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9506.  Two  pence  extra  ? — Two  pence  for  delivery.  I 
have  seen  an  account.  A gentleman  trader  in  Dun- 
dalk showed  me  an  account,  though  he  did  not  wish 
to  part  with  it. 

9507.  No.  Do  you  know  whether  this  has  been  re- 
presented to  the  company  ? — It  has  been  ; it  has  been 
represented  and  they  won’t  fall  in  with  the  idea  of 
delivery  free  in  Dundalk.  What  their  meaning  or 

9508.  Do  they  deliver  free  in  Drogheda? — I can't 

say  about  Drogheda,  but  I am  told 

9509.  Newry? — I can’t  say  about  Newry  either.  I 
have  only_the  general  information  on  that  point. 

9510.  Now  are  you  authorised  to  state  the  opinion 
of  the  Urban  District  Council  with  reference  to  what 
remedy  they  suggest  for  this  ? — The  nationalisation  of 
the  railways.  That  is  the  individual  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Dundalk  Urban  District  Council. 

9511.  And  the  general  opinion? — The  general 
Opinion  so  far  as  I know.  I have  no  resolution  or 
anything  to  that  effect. 

9512.  But  you  are  of  opinion  in  giving  these  views 
you  are  representing  the  views  of  the  people  who  re- 
present the  Council? — The  individual  members  of  the 
Council. 

9513.  Yes  l— Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pibbie. 

9514.  As  I understand  you  the  majority  of  im 
dividuals  in  the  Council  is  in  favour  of  the  nationali- 
sation of  the  railways  under  popularly  elected  boards 
— was  it  every  individual  of  that  Council — was  it 
absolutely  unanimous? — They  were  not  unanimous. 

9515.  Oh,  well  I see? — Of  course  I didn’t  consult 

them  everyone.  I consulted  a few  of  them  and  these 
individuals 

9516.  That  you  consulted  ? — Yes. 

9517.  I only  wanted  to  be  quite  clear.  You  rather 
conveyed  to  me  that  the  members  had  decided  that 
they  would  like  the  railways  under — — ? — Oh,  well, 
they  have  not  decided — they  passed  no  resolution  at 
all  on  the  subject. 

9518.  They  have  not? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

9519.  But  only  those  individuals  that  you  yourself 
spoke  to  ? — It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a member  ot 
the  Urban  District  Council  and  I questioned  others 
then  and  they  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

9520.  Do  you  yourself  think  from  your  great  know- 
ledge of  the  traffic  and  the  working  of  traffic  at  Dun  • 
dalk  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  if  the 
railway  companies  were  all  under  one  management? — 
That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 

9521.  You  come  to  that  because  you  want  to  get  the 
advantage  of  control  and  save  terminal  charges,  be- 
cause you  think  the  railways  would  be  better  man- 
aged ? — Quite  so. 

i 0 
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9522.  Now  you  stated  to  the  Chairman,  I am  not 
sure  whether,  he  was  quite  clear,  that  members  re- 
ported that  goods  coming  from  coasting  steamers  are 
carelessly  handled  by  railway  companies  and  in  con- 
sequence the  coasting  companies  are  blamed  for  the 
damage  done  and  have  to  pay  the  claims?— Yes. 

9523.  You  have  not  given  any  actual  evidence  on 

that  subject  beyond  your  statement? — General-  state- 
ment. . , 

9524.  With  your  knowledge  of  the  coasting  trade 
you  believe  it  ds  what  is  taking  place?— I contend 
that  we  are  -being  badly  treated  by  the  railway  com- 
pany in  that  respect. 

9525.  Do  you  mean  by  that  if  you  want  wagons 
for  any  large  quantity  of  goods  the  wagons  are  held 
back  so  as  to  make  shippers  dissatisfied  with  send- 
ing goods' by  the  steamship  companies  in  the  coasting 
trade.  They  .practically  send  goods  by  -rail  when  they 
want  to  get  them  regularly?— They  must  send  them  by 
rail  to  ensure  safety  and  everything  m connection  with 
transit. 

9526.  Do  you  mean  by  that1  that  the  companies  in- 
terfere?—I would  not  say  that  they  do  it  wilfully, 
but  they  were  negligent.  I say  they  were  negligent 
regarding  our-  traffic.  The  traffic  handed  to  them  by 
us,  for  stations  over  their  lines  that  they  handled 
that  carelessly. 

9527.  Well,  of  couse,  that  is  rather  important, 
rather  strong  evidence.  Well,  now,  have  you  any 
reason,  or  have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  why  the 
railway  company  offered  to  carry,  say,  whiskey  at  7s. 
6 d.  when  you  are  carrying  it  at  20s:  You  say  the 
steamship  rate  is  20s.  ?— Yes,  by  the  Dundalk  -and 
Newry  Steam  packet  Company’s  boats. 

9528.  Why  did  the  railway  company  come  down  to 
7s.  6 d.  ?— In  order  to  take  it  from  the  other  company. 

9529.  The  ordinary  shippers,  even  if  they  got  2s.  6 d 
a ton,  would  that  not  be  a sufficient  inducement  ?— 1 1 
ought  to  be,  but  what  I say  is  this— the  7s.  6 d rate 
is  only  a temporary  rate.  The  rate  is  brought  to 
7s.  6 d.  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  op- 
position. 

9530.  So  that  they  can  kill  the  steamship  com- 
pany as  quickly  as  possible  ? — They  have  a clear  field. 

9531.  In  other  words,  if  they  only  reduced  the  rate 
by  2s.  bd.  it  would  take  five  or  ten  years  to  do  it 
whereas  by  bringing  it  down  to_  7s.  bd.  they  will  kill 
it  within  six  or  eight  months — that  is  it? — That  is  my 

9532.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  as  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  Urban  District  Council  ? — I am  not  a mem- 
ber. I am  only  representing  them. 

9533.  You  are  deputed  by  them,  represent  them  : 
you  are  more  interested  in  the  people  than  in  the 
steamship  company.  Would  you  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied if  the  railway  companies,  once  they  made  the 
reduction  to  7s.  bd.  or  any  other  competitive  rate,  were 
bound  never  to  increase  that  rate  except  by  permission 
of  Parliament  or  the  Railway  Commissioners— would 
that  satisfy  you  ?— It  would.  I would  say  make  a rate, 
but  have  no  rebates.  Let  there  be  -a  rate  made  and 
let  there  be  no  secret  commission  -in  the  way  of 
•rebates. 

9534.  But  I thought  you  meant  .to.  make  it  stronger. 
What  I fancied  your  general  line-  of  argument  as 
representative  of  the  Urban  District  Council  was 
that  whatever  , competitive  rate  the  railway  company 
consider  their  interest  to  establish  it  is  established  for 
every  person  for  at  least  a term.of  five  or  ten  years,  and 
that  even  them  it  cannot  be  increased  without  per- 
mission of  Parliament  or  the  Railway  Commissioners 
— would. yOu  be  satisfied  with  that? — Quite  so. 

9535.  That  is  very  important  and  one  of  the  most 
important  bits  of  evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sion ?— I think,  so.  I think  the  railway  company 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  lower  or  raise  the.  rates  >t 
will. 

9536.  Well,  now  of  course  I need  not  ask  you  about 
the  fruit  because  the  same  question  takes  place.  You 
spoke  of  the.  cattle  trade  ?— Yes. 

9537.  And  . that.  the  cattle  traffic  is  diverted  to  Bel- 
fast or  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

9538.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  your  steamers 

are  as' large  and  as  well  arranged  for  cattle  as  the 
steamers  from.  Dublin  and  .Belfast  are? — That  is  the 
Dfindalk  and  Newry  Steam  Packet  Company.  . 

" 9539.  The-  steamers  you  are  speaking  of  ?-r-Yes.  The 
Steam  Packet  Company’s  steamers  are  well  arranged 


and  well  fitted  to  carry  the  cattle  traffic  just  as  well 
as  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

9540.  And  as  large?— Yes,  as  large. 

9541.  As  the  others?— Yes. 

9542..  But  taking  traffic  now  from  Dundalk  to  Glas- 
gow, I suppose  you,  will  admit  it  is  a greater  distance 
by  steamer  than  it  is  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  ?— Oh, 
it  is. 

9543.  Well,  would  not  cattle  be  more  comfortable 
going  a shorter  distance  than  a long  a bad  night  like 
last  Wednesday? — That  is  so. 

9544.  Isn’t  it  natural  that  the  shippers  should  send 
the  cattle  by  the  route  that  will  give  them  the  least 
inconvenience,  or  spare  them  for  market? — Well, 
there  is  something  in  that. 

9545.  Very,  well,  then,  as  regards  rebates,  I 
think  you  have  already  given  it  clearly  to  me  that 
what  you  mean  by  rebates  is  that  once  a railway  com- 
pany has  given  any  rebate  that  that  rebate  is  not  to 
be  altered  again  for  five  or  ten  years.  Supposing  a 
railway  company  gives  a rebate  to  any  one  particular 
shipper  for  even  competitive  reasons,  or  to  -get  a par- 
ticular trade  in  a district,  that  that . rate  is  to  he 
permanent  for  at  least  five  to  ten  years,  and  in  fact 
not  -to  be  raised  without  permission  of  Parliament 
or  the  Railway  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
said. 

I think  that  is  all  I have  to  ask. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

9546.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  which  comes  to 
these  Dundalk  steamers,  from  what  distance  are  they 
brought,  roughly  speaking  ? — Kells,  Navan,  Dunleer, 

9547.  Then,  I suppose  within  a distance  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles? — Kells  is  about  the  farthest 
point  I daTesay.  It  is  forty  miles. 

9548.  To  Dundalk  ?— To  Dundalk. 

9549.  By  rail  ? — By  rail. 

9550.  But  would  it  not  frequently  happen  that  a 
great  number  of  the  cattle  that  would  be  shipped  at 
Dundalk  would  come  by  road  to  Dundalk  ? — Ob,  no, 
sir ; not  from  Kells. 

9551.  But  from  other  places? — That  would  apply 
as  regards  Ardee.  Until  Ardee  line  was  opened  it 
seems  that  all  the  cattle  in  Ardee  Fairs,  or  most  of 
the  cattle,  were  brought  by  road  into  Dundalk  and 
shipped  from  Dundalk.  Now  they  are  put  on  rail 
at  Ardee  Station,  railed  to  Belfast,  and  shipped  there. 
That,  of  course,  is  against  Dundalk. 

9552.  The  point  I wish  to  direct  your  attention  to 
is  this,  that  the  great  proportion,  a large  proportion, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  cattle,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  would  go  by  road  to  Dundalk  and  thence  by 
sea.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  railway  company, 
according  to  your  contention,  to  force  them  on  to 
the  railway  and  take  them  to  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

9553.  To  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

9554.  And  that  either  ways  they  really  would  have  the 
one  handling.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  cattle 
shippers  to  walk  them  to  Dundalk  and  put  them  on 
board  your  steamers? — Yes.  They  have  to  walk  them 
across  the  city  in  Belfast  -the  same  as  we  have  'h 
Dundalk. 

9555.  I think  you  mentioned  in  your  proof  some- 
thing about  “sediment” — this  pig-feeding  stuff. 
It  is  carried  for  8s.  bd.  for  five-ton  lots  from  Derry 
to  Carrickm  across , though  it  is  carried  to;  Dundalk 
for  4s.  Id.  Your  point  is  that  the  railway  company 
give  a low  rate  to  Dundalk,  as  otherwise,  the  “ sedi- 
ment” might  go  by  sea,  but  that  to  an  intermediate 
point,  such  as  Carrickmacross,  where  the  sea  com- 
petition does  not  apply,  they  charge  a heavy  rate?— 
They  don’t  put  on  a heavy  rate.  Their  existing  rate 
is  prohibitive  for  traffic  going  by  steamer.  It  is  in 
the  interests  of  Carrickmacross  traders. 

9556.  They  are  obliged  to  carry  it  in  order  to  get 
it  and  they  are  obliged  to  carry  it  the  whole  distance 
by  rail  ? — To  Dundalk. 

9557.  .And  when  you  come  back  a little  bit  and 
your  coasting  steamer  does  not  come  into  competition 
with  them  they  can  charge  the  ordinary  rate  ? — Yes- 

9558.  As  Lord  Pirrie  put  it,  so  long  as  the  compe- 
tition exists  and  you  have  the  competitive  rates,  one 
of  5s.  and  the  other  of  10s.,  it  ds  in  the  interest  of 
the  traders  ?— To  have  the  competitive  service. 

9559.  So  long  as  you  are  sure  of  it  ? — My  point  is 
that  when  one  combine  tries  to  squeeze  out  another, 
by  undue  competition,  by  offering  excessive  rebates, 
then  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  public  eventually- 

9560.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the8® 
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charges  by  the  railway  company  provided  they  were 
entered  in  the  rate  book  at  the  precise  moment  ? — 
Yes.  Let  there  be  a rate  established. 

9561.  And  therefore  put  it  in  the  rate  book  when  it 
•can’t  be  increased? — By  both  companies — one  com- 
peting against  the  other. 

9562.  With  regard  to  Pinkerton’s  steamers,  when 
were  they  abolished  or  bought  up  ? — They  were  bought 
rip  seven  years  ago. 

9563.  I think  you  said  the  existing  service  was  only 
established  a year  ago  ? — The  new  company  is  only  a 
year  ago. 

9564.  What  had  you  between  the  two,  no  service  of 
steamers  ? — No  service  until  the  new  steamers. 

9565.  During  the  existence  of  the  Pinkerton  stea- 
mers were  there  any  competitive  rates  so  to  speak? — 
None 

9566.  The  Pinkerton  service  did  not  effect  any  re- 
duction in  the  railway  company’s  rates? — While  they 
were  worked  it  did. 

9567.  They  got  a temporary  reduction  by  the  rail- 
ways?— They  did. 

9568.  Was  it  practically'  the  same  as  the  temporary 
reduction  given  now? — The  very  same. 

9569.  And  when  the  Pinkerton  service  was  dis- 
established, up  went  the  rates? — They  became  the 
regular  rates. 

9570.  So  that  was  a further  proof  in  your  argu- 
ment ; that  if  they  could  succeed  in  driving  off  these 
Coasting  steamers  the  rates  would  automatically  go 
back? — It  is  only  as  regards  rebates  that  the  rates 
are  reduced.  The  rates  are  not  reduced.  It  is  re- 
bates that  brings  them  down  to  the  present  level. 

9571.  But  this  is  a clear  point.  While  the  Pinker- 
ton service  was  running  the  rates  were  temporarily 
lowered  ?— 4-Yes. 

9572.  And  when  the  service  was  bought  up  by  the 
railway  company  the  rates  returned  to  their  old 
level  ? — -Returned  to  their  old  level. 

9573.  How  is  the  capital  of  that  coasting  service 

held— an  Dundalk  or  in  Scotland? — Glasgow.  They 

have  steamers  running  round  the  coast  of  Scotland 
and  England  and  Ireland.  They'  were  invited  to 
come  into  Dundalk  by  the  Dundalk  traders. 

9574.  Is  i'ta  strong  company  ?— Yes. 

9575.  Financially? — Yes,  financially. 

9576.  There  is  probably  not  much  fear  of  their 
being  driven  off  the  line? — They  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue, although  they  have  suffered  a lot  coming  into 
Dundalk  in  the  interests  of  the  Dundalk  traders. 

I think  that  is  all  I have  to  ask. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acwoeth. 

9577.  As  I understand  your  objection  is  that  these 
rates  are  charged  to  some  people  and  not  to  others  ?— 

9578.  And  that  they  ought  to  be  put  on  at  anv 
given  time? — Quite  right. 

9579.  Just  let  me  'ask  you.  Have  you  a resolution 
cf  the  Council? — I have  not.  I have  the.  Town  Clerk 
with  me  here  to-day. 

9580.  Has  he  the  resolution  ? — I don’t  know  that  he 
has,  for  we  got  no  notice  of  that.  I think  if  it  was 
necessary  that  that  was  to  be  produced  we  should 
have  got  notice  of  it. 

9581.  Can  you  tell  me  exactly.  Of  course^  I don’t 
want  to  dispute  your  good  faith— don’t  understand 
that— -if  we  could  have,  could  know  possibly  what  you 
neie  instructed  to  do.  You  see,  I suppose,  this  evi- 
nce has  not  been  gone  over  with  the  Town  Council  ? 
-Am,,  undoubtedly  I submitted  it  to  them,  and  it  was 
% their  recommendation  that  I was  brought  here  to- 
<*ay-  I submitted  a copy  of  my  evidence,  as  requested, 

on  ^r^an  District  Council. 

9582.  You  mean  you  submitted  to  them  a copy  of 
Pro°f  you  sent  to.  us,  did  you  ? — Yes,  sir. 

her  ' Pt*-1  submitted  a.  copy  of  the  proof  I.  sent 
ere,  and  they  approved  unanimously  of  my  evidence, 
^requested  me  to  attend  here  to-day. 

_w>84:  Was  that  to  a full  meeting  of  the  Council? 
oka’  a Committee  meeting. 

9585.  There  was  a Committee — was  there  a special 
mmittee  for  the  purpose  ?— Yes ; a special  Com- 
QWs  f°r  the  PurPose- 

n Yo-u  submitted  it,  and  they  alp  proved  it  *vith- 
ftW7terat,°n  The7  approved  i't. 
tion  ?— Jn  "wj  altera'ti°n'— did  they  make  any  altera- 

soS  That  you  should  not  sav  anything  voii  were 
deni  T I • ].ley  unanimously  approved  of' the  evi- 

-i  sirbmitted.  . :•  ■ r 


9589.  Without  alteration? — Without  alteration  or  _ . OK  .... 

amendment  in  any  way.  Feb'  25>  1J0'- 

9590.  1 6ee.  Now  then  let  me  come  back.  You  told  me  Mr.  James 

the  two  things  you  didn’t,  like  was  the  power  of  ail-  A.  Hanua, 
tering,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  charged  to  representing 
all  people,  ias  you  believe  ?— Yes.  Dundalk 

9591.  Do  you  know  the  position  of  the  present  law.  UrbanDistrict 

You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  quite  illegal  to  charge  Council, 
any  rate  except  the  rate  in  the  rate-book  ?— Illegal.  Illegality  of 

9592.  Quite  illegal  at-  present.  You  know  that,  do  secret  rebates, 

you  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it.  and  difficulty 

i 9593.  Well,  take  it  from  me  that  the  company  is  of  obtaining 
bound  to  put  every  rate  that  it  charges  in  the  rate-  Pro°f  of  then- 
book  ? — Yes.  being  given. 

9594.  So  that  if  they  are  doing  -what  you  say  they 
are  committing  an  illegality  every  time?— Yes. 

9595.  Well,  now,  how  is  that  to  be  stopped  if  no- 
body will  tell  you  about  it — if  everybody  will’ only  say: 
this  is  happening,  but  I won’t  give  you  proofs?— 

Well,  I think  it  will  take  Parliament  to  stop  it. 

9596.  But  how  is  Parliament  going  to  stop  it,  how. 
is  anybody  going  to  stop  it,  if  the  people  who  know' 
about  it  won’t  'tell  ?— Well,  some  of  them  are  inclined 
to  tell,  and  some  of  them  are  not.  You  can  get  it  out 
of  them  anyway  that-  there  are  rebates  being  given, 
and  i't  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  rebates  are  given. 

9597.  Supposing  there  are  two  competing  traders  power  of 

m the  trade,  and  one  gets  a rebate  and  the  other  does  Railway  Com- 
not.  If  the  trader  who  is  not  getting  the  rebate  likes  mission  Court 
to  go  to  the  Railway  Commission  he  can  get  damages,  to  deal  with 
and  heavy  damages,  too? — But  look  at  the  cost  of  it,  complaints  of 
No  ordinary  'trader  could  go  to  the  Railway  Commis-  secret  rebates, 
sion,  and  bring  forward  his  grievance. 

9598.  I think  you  will  find  it  is  a very  simple  mat- 
ter?— It  might  cost  him  £1,000. 

9599.  You  can  do  it  for  a five  pound  note? — It  is 

all  right  to  |the  Commission.  : 

9600.  There  is  no  law  needed  about  it.  A solicitor  , 

can  make  out  the  case,  and  you  swear  it  is  a fact  ? — 

Yes.  When  you  argue  the  question  about  one  man 

getting  a rebate  and  another  not,  do  you  believe  for  a - 

moment  that  such  is  not  a fact? — I am  asking  you  a 

question  now. 

9601.  I am  in  the  habit  of  suspending  my  judg- 
ment until  I hear  both  sides  ?— I know  for  a fact  some 
do  get  rebates,  and  others  do  not.  The  small  trader 
has  to  suffer  for  the  large  trader. 

9602.  I quite  understand.  I want  to  know-  how  you 
are  going  to  stop  it.  Even  if  you  get  sixteen  Acts  of 
Parliament,  how  are  you  going  to  stop  it  if  you.  do 
not  get  evidence  ? — The  evidence  exists. 

9603.  You  cannot  have  a man  without  evidence? — 

The  evidence  is — the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
rebates. 

9604.  But  the  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
rebates  do  no't  want  to  have  them  stopped  ?— No. 

9605.  They  do  not  want  to  tell? — No.  They  will 
tell  privately  that  they  do  get  them. 

9606.  You  cannot  expect  a court  of  justice  to  act 
on  what  anybody  tells  anybody  ?— Then  there  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  for  this  corruption. 

9607.  I am  telling  you  that  there  is  a remedy  now 
if  the  people  will  tell,  and  if  people  won’t  speak  out 
how  will  there  ever  be  a remedy?— -The  people  won’t 
speak  out.  They  are  afraid — they  are  entirely-  in  the 
hands  of  the  railway  company. 

9608.  What  would  you  do  to  stop  that.  How  are 
you  proposing  to  get  evidence  in  future?— I sav  let 
there  be  a rate  and  let  there  be  no  rebates. 

9609.  That  is  the  law  now.  That  is  the  difficulty.  Permission  of 
I want  to  know  why  there  should  be  another  law  if  Sailway 
this  one  is  no  good  now.  I will  take  you  to  another  Comm,sslo1n 
point.  Do  you  know  that  at  present  if  a railway  ",e,“i3a[y  to 
company  charges  a rate  it  cannot  increase  it  after-  ;ncrea°e  in 
wards,  if  the  Railway  Commission  stops  it,  and  the  rates! 

Railway  Commission  generally  does,  if  it  is  asked? — 

Yes. 

9610.  What  more  can  you  do  by  law? — That  is  what 
is  wanted.  Let  there  be  a universal , rate.  Let  that 
rate  be  exhibited  in  public.  Let  there  be  no  such 
thing  as  backhanded  work. 

9611.  That  is  the  law  now  ? — Let  it  be  carried  out. 

9612.  I want  you  to  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to 
get  it  carried  out  ? — Oh,  there  are  wiser  heads  here 
than  mine.  It  is  for  them  to  suggest  a remedy. 

9613.  You  do  not  say  how  you  will  do  it?  Just  on  0„.3f-  - > 

that  point — you  said  you  thought  a rate  should  be  striking  rates 
fixed  for  ten  years,  or  a long  period  ? — I did. ' for  gxec| 

9614.  Supposing  a railway  company  knew’ that  if  it  Peri°ds. 
put  in  force  a rate  of  10s.  instead  of  12s.,  it  could  riot 
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* it  nr.  oCT-iin  for  the  next  four  years  anyway,  9639.  Because  you  say  that  the^  reductions  are 

«■  5L*«5 -tv ST “d tIJ the  & 


representing  they 


10s.  ? — I do  not  know.  They  might. 

9615.  They  might? — They  would  rather  hesitate 


sea,  they  can  return,  automatically,  to  the  high  rate? 
—They  do. 

9640.  And  the  public  interest  is  injured? — Yes. 

9641.  How  do  you  consider  that  a public  ownership 


9616.  Tell  me  another  thing — supposing  that  the 


would  do  it  at  the  same. 

9617.  They  would  fix  it  at  9s.  ? — They  would. 

9618.  And  how  much  traffic  would  the  railway  com- 
pany get  at  10s.  ? — I say  they  might  fix  it  at  the  same. 

9619.  There  would  not  be  a law  to  compel!  the 


said  before,  my  instructions,  so  far  as  the  individual, 
members  of  the  Urban  Council  are  concerned— they 
say  that  nothing  short  of  nationalisation  of  the  rail- 
ways will  satisfy  them. 

9462.  But  suppose  the  railways  nationalised,  and  sup- 


*°  ‘he  ““  - *“  *"  »r 


■s  ? — There  would  not. 


9620.  You  c°^d  "°fc  oh  m We 7areT  quite  should*  iiave  a rate  equivalent  to  the  steamer  rate  with 

pany  keep  to  the  same  rate?-Oh,  no.  We  are  quite  {or  ^ greater  rapidity  for  delivery- 


you  say  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  ? Would  you  say  that  the  railways 


1^621.  Exactly.  Suppceing  the  Greet  Northern  the! -the  railway  “to  shonM  be  higher !-No ; rente 


I think  you  would  here  quite  eddition  for  the  greeter  facility? 

V?“T  COmliry  8 — For  the  greater  fertiility.  Let  them  here  a ret.  to 


ted  , our  company  to  ch.rg.  9>.  and  take  all  the  te  £iloility.  Let  th 

^9622  I am  mre  ye.  would f-Of  course  we  are  free  compete  with  the  steamer  in  it.  own  neighbourhood, 
of  all  combines.  We  are  not  in  conference  with  any-  notfte  »s  the  « ^ co„ider  th„ 

not  blaming  yon  ?-We  ere  there  for  the  this  whole  in^eSSo.'&'tStj 


of  railway  rates,  which,  in  competition  with  the  seat 


would  charge  the  sea  rate  with  a premium  for  the 


G"“  “ 


Comparison  of 
porter  rates, 
Dublin  and 
Carriekma- 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

9624.  The  low  inland  rates  are  only  to  Dundalk  ? — 
That  is  all.  Will  you  allow  me  to  mention  an 
instance.  From  Carrickmacross  to  Dublin  the 
rate  for  porter  is  14s.  8 d.  a ton.  From  Dublin 
to  Dundalk  the  rate  is  6s.  8 d,  a ton,  as  I already 
pointed  out.  The  rate  from  Dundalk  to  Carrickma- 
cross is  only  5s.  That  is,  the  combined  rate  would  be 
11s.  8t?.,  while  the  through  Tate  is  14s.  8d.  Why 
should  the  people  of  Carrickmacross  have  to  pay  3s. 
a ton  more  for  their  porter  from  Dublin  than  what 
they  do  pay. 


9625.  More  then  whet?-More  then  whet  they  do 


somewhat  lower? — I suppose  that  would  clear  tee- 
thing. 

9646.  At  any  rate  your  position  is  one  of  apprchen- 
! u.  o sion.  You  fear  that  if  the  steamers  are  crushed  out 

mtion  an  the  railways  would  then  take  the  benefit  of  the  posi- 

lbllT>  Win  tl<9647.  This  case  of  competition  between  Dundalk  and 

T srireadv  Liverpool  is  certainly  a very  curious  one.  Your 

,,  -„i.'  steamer  rates  are  probably  as  low  as  you  can  charge 

panic  - a view  t0  a reasollable  profit? — That  is  so. 

it  woiiia  o-  g648  The  combination  consisting  of  these  two  rail- 

wsuur  xf  ways  and  the  opposition  steamers  carry  goods  for  rates 
,,  f3  ^Lviat  varying  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  yours? — Yes. 
tnan  wnau  gb4g  Tbe  probability  seems  tc  be  that  the  steamers 
t tbev  ,-]0  can  hardly  continue? — They  cannot.  They  could  not 


pay— they  should  pay. 


».* — f-j • . n 9650.  Do  you  say  that  the  public  interest  requires 

9626.  By  what  comparison  ?-Tlie  rate  from  Dublm  ^ ^ ste'amers  should  be  allowed  to  continue  by  • 


— x-— -----  - . . Tt  mat  tne  steamers  snouiu  ue  iuiuweu  wubmuc  ij  » 

to  Dundalk  and  Dundalk  to  Carrickmacross.  If  t . fifcter  0f  railway  rates — by  a regulation  of  railway 

Carrickmacross  merchant  was  cute  or  shrewd  enougn  ^ n-hich  would  enable  the  competition  to  continue 
to  have  his  stuff  invoiced  to  Dundalk  lie  would  get  it  ^ exist? Yes. 


a ton.  Perhaps  he  11 


about  rebates.  It  is  suggested  that  if 


9627.  I take  it  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  lailway  pe0p]e  w;u  not  tell,  justice  cannot  be  done,  and 

,mnnnv  bn.vincr  no  notional  rate.  i '.ji 


company,  having  no  optional  rate. 

9628.  Lord  Pirrie—  He  has  an  optional  rate.  He 


can  get  it  sent  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  and  from 
Dundalk  to  Carrickmacross  cheaper  ?—That  is  right. 


What  I suggested  to  some  of  the  Carrickmacross  mer-  There  Me  Committees  that  can  compel  attendance  and 
chants  was  to  bring  it  by  the  steamer  ; that  we  would  answers  and  there  are  such  things  a8  inquiries  on 

carry  it  for  6s.  8d.  a ton,  and  put  it  on  rail  for  the  oath)  with  p€naities  attached  ?— Yes. 

difference,  and  they  would  have  it  for  3s.  a ton  less  9553  there  is  a simpler  way.  Supposing  the 


the  law  cannot  be  enforced? — That  is  a fact. 

9652.  This  Commission  has  no  power  to  compel  any 
witness  to  give  an  answer,  or  even  to  attend,  hut  you 
know  “the  resources  of  civilisation”  are  considerable. 
There  are  Committees  that  can  compel  attendance  and 
answers,  and  there  are  such  things  as  inquiries  on 


l.  Mr.  Sexton.— They  have  a remedy  in  their  **  L 
>rv.rt  W.  their  sav.  “ Tf  we 


1 hands? — The  people  have,  but  they  say,  “If 


all  managed  by  a public  authority,  would 
rebate  then? — I do  not  think  so. 


bring  the  stout  by  the  steamer  the  railway  company  . 7 yes 

,.,;n  o«H.  between  Dundalk  and  Carrickmacross.”  L-.  ., 


9654  The  rates  in  the  rate  book  would  be  the  rate* 


9630.  Lori  Pi™. -How  «. «”??  y»»  when  yon  ^ teilwayteif  there 


public  authority  in  Ireland  for 


have  got  the  rate  in  operation? 

9631.  Chairman. — When  you  have  the  rate  how  can 
they  ? — That  is  the  fear  of  the  people. 

9632.  Fear  of  the  people  ? — They  are  afraid  in  that 


9633.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  have  got  away  from  my 
point-,  at  any  rate.  It  was  that  I understand  that  the 


one  case  of  the  acceptance  of  a rate  lower  than  the 
rate  in  the  rate  book,  would  there  not  be  a Committee 
appointed,  and  enquiry  on  oath,  and  the  whole  thing 
exposed? — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  new  Art 
comes  in  under  that. 

9656.  A secret  Commission  ? — The  Secret  Commission 


■ rates  of  which  you  speak  are  given  to  Dundalk  Act.  It  practically  amounts  to  that. 


alone  and  not  to  stations  on  either  side? — That  is  s 
9634.  And,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  a benefit,  it 
a benefit  to  the  town,  and  not  to  the  district,  in 
wider  sense? — That  is  so. 


9657.  I doubt  it.  I think  what  the  Secret-  Com- 
mission Act  prohibits  is  payment  to  the  agent  01 
another  principal  corruptly  made? — That  has  to  be  done 
by  the  railways.  They  have  to  employ  an  agent  to 


9635.  Your  evidence  really  raises  the  question  of  induce  a trader  to  forward  traffic  by  their  particular 


the  due  limits  of  competition  between  rail  and  sea  ?- 


, — - _ , , , , .,  . , , 9658.  A trader  is  his  own  principal,  and  the  payment 

Lowretreb,  9636.  We  find  here  that  the  railway  carries  seed,  at  Mn  £ M s c t p*,Unt  to  an  agent ?-I  a« 
“iXSJSt  rat”  lowet  OTe”  tl,a"  * “ ‘ rates!-TieJ  do-  I think  that  will  hardly  do. 

aim  uunaaih,  a ^ present  * flip 

designed  to  9537  You  object  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  steam-  9659.  But  public  management  of  the  railways  is 

crush  out  b(jat  comply,  as  tending  to  crush  them  out?— Yes.  best  cure  for  rebates?— Yes. 

coinpe  ‘ l°U'  9638.  And  you  object  also,  on  the  part  of  the  com-  9660.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a Govennnen 

munity  ? — I am  delegated  to  represent  them  on  that  management  would  have  two  sets  of  rates— one  net 
subject.’  the  rate  book  and  another  set  charged?— It.  is  not  »«• 
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9661.  Would  a public  or  Governmental  administra- 
tion of  the  railways  carry  through  such  a system  as 
one  set  of  rates  in  the  rate  book  for  the  public  and  a 
lower  rate  accepted  from  individual  traders  ? — They 
could  hardly  do  it. 

9662.  They  could  not  do  it,  because  it  would  be 
jnade  a matter  of  public  investigation  ? — In  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  they  would  not  attempt  it. 

9663.  They  dare  not  attempt  it? 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  think  the  Government  can  do  no 
wrong. 

9664.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  are  means  of  keeping 
Governments  right  that  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of 
railways — General  Elections  and  such  things. — (To  the 
Witness). — You  say  there  are  rebates  given  to  certain 
traders  and  to  large  traders,  and  to  traders  who  give 
all  their  traffic  to  the  railway.  Do  you  say  that  not 
only  are  they  given,  but  the  railways  differentiate  be- 
tween one  trader  and  another? — I do  say  that.  I have 
had  ample  proof  of  that  in  my  own  travels.  Of  course 
I have  no  documentary  proof. 

9665.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  proof? — The  big 
trader  is  favoured  as  against  the  small  trader  by  the 
railway  company. 

9666.  How  is  it  done?  Are  his  goods  invoiced  to 
him  at  the  rate  book  rate? — They  are  invoiced  at  a 
certain  rate. 

9667.  At  the  rate  book  rate  ? — At  the  rate  shown  in 
the  rate  book — the  one  invoiced  at  that  rate.  The 
railway  company’s  agent  then  comes  to  the  trader — 
the  sender  or  the  consignee,  as  the  case  may  be — and 
he  offers  him  a rebate,  according  to  his  standing  or 
the  traffic  that  he  gives. 

9668.  The  trader  who  uses  his  freedom  to  send  part 
of  his  business  by  another  route  is  excluded  ? — Yes. 

9669.  In  some  cases? — Yes. 

9670.  I should  like  to  get  at  the  mode  and  machinery 
whereby  this  illegal  practice  is  carried  on.  We  have  it 
from  Mr.  Acworth,  an  excellent  authority,  that  it  is 
illegal.  How  is  it  carried  on  ? — It  is  carried  on  in  this 
way : the  sender  of  goods,  say,  will  consign  his  goods, 
carriage  paid,  to  a certain  destination.  The  railway 
company’s  agent  then  comes  with  an  account  for  so 
many  pounds,  on  a certain  class  of  goods,  at  so  much 
a ton.  He  will  receipt  that  account,  and  he  will  hand 
him  back — if  he  does  not  hand  him  back  the  amount 
of  the  rebate  he  will  allow  it  or  collect  the  net  amount, 
and  he  will  get  the  trader  then  to  sign  a docket — an 
abatement  docket.  The  trader  then  signs  the  abate- 
ment docket,  which  is  a receipt  to  the  railway  company 
for  the  amount  refunded. 

9671.  Do  you  say  tliat-  the  trader,  as  a matter  of  form, 
hands  to  the  agent  the  amount  stated  in  the  invoice — 
the  amount  of  the  rate,  according  to  the  rate  book? — 
Yes  ; he  can  do  that  if  he  likes. 

9672.  Do  you  think  he  does  ? — He  may  do  it. 

9673.  If  he  did  that  it  would  enable  statements  to  be 
made  that  the  rate,  according  to  the  rate  book,  had 
been  paid  ? — He  may  do  it ; but  the  trader  will  not 
tell  that. 

9674.  I am  asking  you  what  you  know  to  be  done? — 
I know  that  the  rebates  are  given. 

9675.  In  the  first  instance  I ask  you  whether  you 
know  that  the  trader  pays  the  rate  according  to  the 
rate  book  ? — I could  not  say  exactly. 

9676.  Do  not  say  anything  you  do  not  know  i — 1 do 
not  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  which  way  it  is  done  ; 
but  all  I know  is  that  the  trader  receives  rebates. 

9677.  Well,  the  trader  gets  the  rebate,  whether  he 
pays  an  increased  sum  and  receives  part  of  it  back,  or 
whether  he  pays  a net  sum,  the  agent  giving  him  a 
receipt  for  the  gross  sum  and  he  giving  the  agent  a 
docket  for  the  rebate? — Quite  so. 

9678.  Mr.  Acworth.— -You  are  clear  that  the  trader 
gives  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has  paid  a sum  that 
he  has  never  paid  ? — That  is  so. 

9679.  You  are  sure  of  that  l — In  some  cases  it  may 
he,  others  may  be  good  enough  to  pay  the  full  amount 
Md  get  the  rebate  back.  It  is  only  a matter  of  how 
it  is  done — whether  the  trader  pays  the  full  amount 
or  the  net  amount.  It  all  depends  on  which  way  it  is 
done  at  the  moment. 

9680.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  a difference,  not  quite 
immaterial  ? — Of  course,  taking  it  from  a legal  point 
of  view. 

. 9681.  Or  from  the  point  of  view  of  apparent  veracity 
■n  describing  the  affair — that  is  to  say.  if  he  paid  the 
full  sum  to  the  agent  it  can  afterwards  be  said  that 
he  paid  the  full  rates? — Yes. 

9682.  At  any  rate  you  say  the  trader  gets  the  receipt 
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from  the  agent  for  the  full  amount  and  gives  the  agent 
a receipt  for  the  rebate,  which  is  privately  filed  by  the 
railway  company? — Yes. 

9683.  Supposing  you  were  on  oath,  could  you  give 
the  names? — The  names  of  the  p>eople,  do  you  mean. 

9684.  Yes,  the  names  and  dates  and  circumstances  of 
these  payments  of  rebates, ' differentiating  between  one 
trader  and  another? — I could. 

9685.  Can  you  give  any  names  now  ? — I could,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

9686.  Of  the  trader? — Yes,  of  the  trader  to  mention 
them. 

9687.  Well,  if  this  illegal  system  is  widely  pursued 
and  the  people  who  benefit  by  it,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  will  not  give  the  evidence  that  will  enable 
a remedy  to  be  applied,  it  appears  then  that  the 
only  remedy  is  shown  in  your  last  paragraph — the  sub- 
stitution of  public  for  private  direction  of  the  railways  ? 
— Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

9688.  Are  you  authorised  at  all  by  the  Dundalk  and 
Newry  Steampacket  Company  to  complain  of  the  rates 
you  allege  to  be  made  in  competition  with  them  ? — 

I am  not  authorised. 

9689.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
as  well  as  the  Great  Northern  ? — They  pretend  to  be, 
at  any  rate. 

9690.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  these 

stories ? — They  are  not  stories. 

9691.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  these 
stories  that  you  have  heard  about  rates  charged  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  are  not  in  any 
case  the  fact. 

Chairman. — What  is  that? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — That  these  rates  which  are  alleged 
to  be  charged  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way Company  are  not,  in  fact,  charged  at  all? 

Chairman. — What  rates? 

Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — The  rates  from  Dundalk  to  Liver- 
pool. 

Lord  Pirrie. — What  are  they — are  they  cheaper  or 
dearer  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Dearer;  that  the  rate  book  charge 
is  charged  in  all  cases. 

TFitness. — I say  that  the  comparative  rates  are  cor- 
rect, because  I got  them  officially. 

9692.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Officially  of  what? — Offi- 
cially of  the  companies. 

9693.  Of  what  company? — The  Steampacket  Com- 
pany. 

9694.  The  Steampacket  Company? — Yes. 

9695.  That  is  very  mysterious  ; you  say  you  don’t 
come  on  their  behalf  at  all  ? — No,  sir  ; I collected  evi- 
dence on  behalf  of  the  Town  of  Dundalk. 

9696.  I should  have  thought  it  was  rather  on  behalf 
of  your  own  coasting  steamers  ? — Incidentally. 

9697.  You  say  that  your  authority  is  what  air 
official  of  the  Steampacket  Company  told  you  ? — Yes. 

9698.  How  long  ago  ? — It  is  two  months  ago. 

9699.  He  would  not  know  officially  that  the  rates  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company— 
he  would  not  know  that  they  were  affected  by  a secret 
rebate  ? — He  would. 

9700.  He  would  only  hear  a rumour? — He  would 
know,  I am  sure. 

9701.  If  it  was  done  in  this  secret  way  he  would- 
not  ? — He  did  not  do  it  in  any  secret  way  ; he  told  me 
publicly.  I asked  him  the  rate  for  certain  parcels 
and  traffic. 

9702.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  rates  you  were 
given  by  the  official  of  the  Steampacket  Company  were 
not  the  Steampacket  Company’s  rates,  which,  of 
course,  he  would  give  ? — I am  sure  the  figures  that  X 
have  given  you  are  correct. 

9703.  About  the  Glasgow  rate,  is  there  only  one 
steamer  a week  from  Dundalk  to  Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

9704.  Is  Dundalk  a tidal  port? — Yes. 

9705.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  the  time  the  steamer 
will  sail  ; the  people  in  the  country  know  from  the  ad- 
vertisement ? — Yes. 

9706.  On  the  other  hand,  are  there  nightly  sailings 
from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  as  well  as  from  Belfast  to 
Ayr? — Yes. 

9707.  So  that  in  any  case  that  would  be  a much 
more  convenient  route  for  the  ordinary  shipper  ? — It 
is,  I suppose,  more  convenient. 

9708.  Do  you  know  that  the  rate  from  Kells  to 
Glasgow  is  70s.  lOd.  per  waggon  ? — I believe  so. 
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9709.  And  from  Kells  to  Dundalk  29s.  8 d.  ? — Yes. 

' 9710.  Take  one  from  the  other,  and  you  have  41s. 

2d.  left ; would  not  that  be  adequate  remuneration 
for  the  steamboat  company  if  they  wished  ix>  carry 
cattle  from  Dundalk  to  Glasgow? — It  should' be,  but 
the  rate  from  Kells  to  Glasgow  cuts  out  the  Dundalk 
" people  altogether. 

9711.  But  if  the  Dundalk  people  make  the  rate 
under  41s.  2d.  they  would  be  able  to  cut  out,  as  far 
as  cost  goes,  the  Belfast  rate?— They  could  do  that. 

9712.  Why  don’t  they?— That  is  a matter  for  their 
own  convenience. 

9713.  But  where  is  the  fault  of  the  rail  [way  com- 
pany ? — The  fault  of  the  railway  company  in  this  in- 
stance is  that  they  give  a lower  rate  to  Glasgow  via 

i Belfast  than  they  do  to  Dundalk  proportionately  for 
i shipment  to  Glasgow. 

9714.  How  do  you  mean  proportionately  ?— They 
should  not  charge  such  a rate  to  Dundalk,  compared 
with  the  through  rates  from  Kells  to  Glasgow. 

9715.  But  29s.  8d.  is  the  legal  rate ; you  cannot 
. always  go  on  the  strict  mileage  (basis,  and  that  leaves 

41s.  2d.  as  a margin  to  pay  'the  shipper  ? — But  the 
rate  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  cuts  out  the  railway 
■ company  as  between  Dundalk  and  Belfast. 

9716.  Why  ? — The  head  rate  from  Belfast  to  Glas- 
gow is  4s. 

9717.  I am  asking  you  as  to  the  rate — the  through 
rate — in  the  case  I have  mentioned.  It  is  70s.  10d., 
and  if  you  deduct  29s.  8 d.  from  it  you  have  a balance 
of  41s.  2d. — is  not  that  enough  for  the  shipper? — We 
want  to  point  ouc  the  preference  given  to  Belfast. 

9718.  But  where  is  it  ? — ‘Between  Dundalk  and  Bel- 
fast. 

9719.  If  you  leave  to  the  shipper  what  should  be 
an  adequate  remuneration  where  is  the  preference  ? — 
Where  is  the  adequate  remuneration. 

9720.  41s.  2d.  ?— That  covers  rail  and  sea. 

9721.  No  ; sea  only  ? 

Lord  Pirrie. — That  leaves  4s.  a head  for  carrying 
the  cattle  ? 

9722.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Well,  you  could  not  say  that; 
the  rate  would  be  according  to  the  class  of  stock,  but 
roughly  there  would  be  eight  or  nine  to  the  waggon 
load.  Yes,  that  would  be  about  5s.  a head.  (To 
Witness). — Is  not  that  enough? — Looking  at  it  that 
way,  I ‘think  it  is. 

9723.  I am  glad  we  have  got  rid  of  that  grievance, 
at  any  rate ; you  said  here  that  the  Great  Northern 
Company  charged  2d.  for  the  delivery  of  a parcel  from 
the  passenger  trains  at  Dundalk  ? — Yes. 

9724.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  no  charge  at  all  ? — 
’ That  there  is  no  charge. 

9725.  No  charge  ? — There  is  2d.  for  every  parcel  de- 
livered in  Dundalk. 

9726.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  that — anything  of 
a documentary  character  ? — I have  no  documents  here, 
but  I have  seen  receipts  as  to  it — innumerable  re- 
ceipts. 

9727.  You  don’t  know  that  they  are  actually  de- 


livered free? — They  are  not;  2d.  is  charged  on  every 
parcel. 

9728.  In  the  case  you  gave  us  from  Newry  and  Car- 
rickmacross,  as  compared  with  Dundalk  and  Carrick- 
macross  for  coal,  I think  you  gave  us  3s.  7 d.  in  one 
case,  and  2s.  4d.  in  the  other,  and  you  said  that  in  the 
one  case  the  distance  was  three  times  as  far  as  the 
other  ?— Yes. 

9729.  Have  you  looked  up  the  mileage  ? — Yes. 

9730.  The  distance  from  Newry  to  Oarrickmacross 
is  thirty-six  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Dundalk  to 
Oarrickmacross  is  fifteen  miles. 

Mr.  Sexton.—  That  is  about  three  times  the  dis- 
tance. 

9731.  Mr.  Knox,  K.c. —A  little  more  than  double  the 
distance.  (To  Witness).— The  rate  in  each  case  in- 
cludes terminals  ? — Yes. 

9732.  If  you  took  the  terminal  in  each  case  don’t 
you  think  the  result  would  come  out  very  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  scale? — I have  worked  it  out  on  the 
mileage. 

9733.  But  you  took  the  terminal  ? — I did  not ; what 
is  the  terminal. 

9734.  There  is  a (terminal  of  6 d.  iii  each  case  ?— 
Yes. 

9735.  Would  you  think  it  fair  that  rates  should  be 
made  in  such  a way  as  to  allow  Newry  to  compete 
with  Dundalk  and  Oarrickmacross,  or  would  you  give 
a monopoly  .to  Dundalk  ? — Dundalk  is  naturally  the 
distributing  centre — the  distributing  district. 

9736.  You  want  a monopoly  there  ?— No.  They, 

don’t  want  to  be  unduly  competed  with  ; they  want 
fair  play. 

9737.  Oan  you  not  manage  to  fight  with  2s.  4d. 
against  3s.  7 d.,  or  is  Dundalk  so  poof  a port  that  it 
cannot  compete  with  an  advantage  of  Is.  3d.  a ton  on 
coal  ? — They  have  an  advantage  in  Newry  that  we 
cannot  compete  with.  I believe  the  chaiges  in  Newry 
and  dues  are  less  than  in  Dundalk, 

9738.  Is  not  it  good  for  Oarrickmacross  that  Newry 
is  able  to  have  a look-in  ? — I think  so. 

9739.  The  company  with  which  you  are  connected 
has  been  of  course  competing  with  the  railway  com- 
pany all  found  the  coast?— Yes. 

9740.  ' And  you  want  nationalisation  of  railways  in 
the  interests  of  coasting  dteamers? — I do  not. 

9741.  Is  not  that  what  it  comes  to  ? — -Oh,  no. 

9742.  Your  chief  interest  is  in  the  coasting  'Steamer ; 
that  is  your  only  trade  ? — That  is  my  chief  look-out.  ' 

9743.  And  from  that  point  of  view  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  railways  would  be  a good  thing,  and  I 
agree  with  you  ? — It  would  not  be  fair  on  my  part  to 
come  here  to  represent  the  coasting  steamers  particu- 
larly. I ha  ve  been  sent  here  by  the  Urban  Council. 

9744.  You  still  have  at  the  back  of  your  mind  a 
little  feeling  for  the  coasting  steamers? — And  why 
not.  I did  not  mention  anything,  sir,  with  regard  to 
Sunday  excursions.  1 

9745.  Chairman. — I saw  that,  but  I did  not  think 
it  worth  while  mentioning. 

Witness. — You  won’t  go  into  that  now? 

Chairman. — No. 


Mr.  Thomas  Irwik  examined  by  the  Chaikman. 

Mr  Thomas  9746.  You  are  here  on  behalf  of  the  Newry  Port  and  connect  with  the  existing  line  of  railway,  and  form  a 
Irwin  Harbour  Trust,  and  the  Newry  Chamber  of  Com-  combined  system  of  sixty-eight  miles,  giving  the  other 

Chairman,  merce? — I am,  sir.  railway  access  to  the  port,  and  independent  access  to 

Newry  Port  9747.  Are  you  connected  with  either  of  those  bodies  ? the  sea. 

and  Harbour  — With  both.  9754.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  Clogher  Valley  line?— Yes. 

Trust,  and  9748.  With  both? — Yes.  9755.  Chairman. — Tell  us  your  view  jn  your  own 

member  of  9749.  Are  you  Chairman  of  either? — Chairman  of  words?— I want  to  say  what  I was  instructed  to  say 
Chamber  of  the  Port  and  Harbour  Trust,  and  a member  of  the  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Harbour  Trust,  as 

Commerce.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  to  the  broad  gauge  railways.  We  have  a grievance, 

9750.  Well,  now,  you,  more  particularly  I think,  and  we  want  to  bring  it  out.  The  town  of,  Newry  is 

wish  to  bring  under  our  notice  something  in  connection  a very  important  community,  and  does  a wholesale 

with  light  railways? — Yes.  trade,  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  population, 

Advocacy  of  9751.  Just  tell  us  briefly  what  you  wish  to  say? — and  we  think  we  are  an  important  town  naturally, 
light  railways  I wish  to  make  a case  for  the  economy,  and  the  con-  and  we  think  it  is  a very  great  misfortune  for  us 
as  suitable  to  struction,  and  working  of  light  railways,  and  their  to  be  one  and  one-third  miles  away  from  the  main 
open  up  back-  suitability  for  the  backward  country  districts  in  the  line  between  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Our  nearest  point 

ward  districts,  matter  of  agricultural  produce,  and  getting  out  to  the  of  connection  by  road  is  one  and  one-third  miles 

coast,  and  serving  backward  parts  of  the  country.  I from  the  town,  and  our  nearest  connection  by  rail, 

want  to  make  a case  for  them.  three  and  a half  miles  from  the  main  line,  and  -we 

9752.  Havd  you  any  particular  district  in  your  want  that  fact  stated,  and  we  want  it  to  have  what 

, , . mind? — Yes.  weight  it  may  have  with  the  Commissioners  with  re 

9753.  What,  district?- — The  district  through  which  gard  to  the  original  construction  of,  the  line.  , The 

the  Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan  line,  ,now  being  built.  course  of  the  line,  we  believe,  if  Newry  had  been  taken 

goes,  that  is  from  Newry  'to  Tynan,  where  it  will  into  account  would  have  been  much  better  for  the 
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line  itself,  for  it  would  come  through  a much  better 
district,  and  we  don’t  , know  why  the  route  that  was 
chosen,  was  actually  chosen,  and  we  hardly  want  to 
talk  about  that  now.  It  would  bring  into  question 
the  name  of  a man  who  is  now  dead  and  gone,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  reflect  on  the  dead.  The  present 
Great  Northern  Company  have  no  responsibility  for 
that,  because  they  came  into  relations  with  the'  line 
after  the  blunder  was  made. 

9756.  The  thing  is  there,  and. cannot  be  altered? 
—It  cannot,  but  it  is  a pity  that  such  a blunder  was 
possible.  The  Urban  Council . sent  out  circulars  to 
the  town  with  reference  to  this  inquiry,  and  the  Har- 
bour .Trust  co-operated  with  them,  and  we  asked  them 
to  state  any  grievance  or  make  any  objections,  any 
observations  as  to  objections  they  had  to  rates  or 
services.  There  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  only 
got  one  single  complaint,  and  that  was  with  regard  to 
the  rolling  stock.  Our  people  are  not  sensitive  with 
regard  to  complaints,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
railway  organisation,  but,  however,  it  came  to  pass, 
we  had  no  complaint  about  rates  or  service  on  the 
part  of  the  Great  Northern  Company. 

9757.  How  far  did  this  go  round  the  traders? — To 
the  entire  traders  of  the  town  of  Newry,  and  they 
complained  of  the  want  of  rolling  stock,  and  they 
considered  that  in  view  of  the  enormous  traffic  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company  that  they  have  scarcely  suffi- 
cient rolling  stock.  That  is  the  only  complaint,  ex- 
cept this,  that  they  want  a second  line  of  rails  from 
Goraghwood  to  Newry,  and  they  have  got  an  idea  now 
that  this  is  very  likely  to  come  about.  That  ends  our 
relations  to  the  broad  gauge  railways. 

9758.  That  is  something  very  novel  indeed  ? — In- 
deed it  is  novel  in  our  history ; but  it  is  so. 

9759.  Lord  Pirrie. — There  is  a broad  gauge  now 
from  Newry  to  Goraghwood? — There  is. 

9760.  What  do  you  complain  of  ?—  That  they  don’t 
run  to  Newry  direct. 

9761.  That  the  line,  when  originally  laid  out,  should 
have  gone  to  Newry  instead  of  to  Goraghwood? — 
Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sextos. 

9762.  You  say  you  received  practically  no  formal 
complaints  ? — Yes. 

9763.  That  seems  to  be  a very  qualifying  phrase; 
were  there  complaints  of  a substantial  character  in 
matter,  whatever  their  form?— No;  there  were  not; 
there  were  some  complaints  made,  ana  on  investiga- 
;“<gL  **  was  found  that  they  had  no  basis. 

■tu  ii.  you  mean  by  letter  ? — By  correspondence 
with  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company. 

9765.  Did  you  hold  a town  meeting? — No;  there 
was  not  a town  meeting  held. 

k il66'  ?t°  you  thblk  if  there  was  « ‘own  meeting 
m Newry  to-morrow,  having  regard  to  what  we 
j6  beard  of  the  directing  of  traffic  towards  Greenore 
and  Belfast  that  there  would  be  nobody  at  all  there  to 
complain  ? — I don’t  know,  having  regard  to  the  size  of 
me  question  you  have  raised,  that  they  exist. 

9767.  Having  regard  to  what  we  have  in  evidence 
ere  with  regard  to  the  favouring  of  Belfast  and 
reenore  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Companv,  do 
you  think  a town  meeting  could  be  held  in  Newry  with- 
out any  complaint  being  made  as  to  the  rates  or  other 
-eatment  of  the  town  by  the  railway  company  ? — I 
°ont  understand  what  you  want  to  bring  out. 

**.  X0U  sa.Y  y°u  received,  practically,  no  formal 
complamt  in  reply  to  the  circular,  the  onlv  mode  you 
K of  testing  the  mind  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 
civ??!  certain  evidence  here  of  preference 

ofW  byjbe^reat  Northern  Railway  Company  to 
other  ports  Belfast  and  Greenore-^nd  I wish, 
think  , °f  that.  evidence-  to  know  whether  you 
develnn-  0WTI  meet'n§  could  be  held  in  Newry  without 
vav™™ng  aTY  c.aus,r  of  complaint  against  the  rail- 
y company  ? — Against  the  Great  Northern  ? 

cowl0;^?!-,1  a,m  n°t  aware  of  any  complaint  that 
Com  P°fSlbly  be  brought  against  the  Great  Northern 
P>  y except  as  to  the  short  supply  of  rolling  stock. 

opinion  70uld  f,  • P,u„blii  meeting  be  of  the  same 
Pm.on  do  you  think  ? — I think  so. 

opE.  1)0  You  think  a town  meeting  would  be  of  your 
Council  1 thmk  wou,d-  11  was  discussed  in  the 

8^73-  And  reported  at  the  Board  ? — Yes. 


9773a.  Is  the  short  supply  of  rolling  stock  lof 
regular  occurrence? — I can  hardly  say  that  it  is  of  ' 
regular  occurrence ; but  it  occurs  too  often,  for  it  ; 
leads  to  missing  tides,  which  is  veiy  important.  1 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

9774.  Has  this  remarkable  state  of  things  always 
existed? — No. 

9775.  And  you  have  become  contented? — We  became  ! 
contented. 

9776.  Is  it  your  virtue  of  contentment,  or  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  for  you  ? — It  is  a readjustment  of 
traffic  on  the  basis  we  had  a right  to  expect. 

9777.  I don’t  want  to  take  you  through  details,  but 
has  it  been  in  the  direction  of  better  facilities  or  rather 
has  it  been  accommodation  on  the  river,  or  both  ? — It 
is  partly  facilities.  For  instance,  we  are  competing 
with  Belfast  and  local  towns — such  as  Banbridge, 
Armagh,  and  Monaghan.  We  had  this  complaint— 
that  when  we  despatched  the  stuff  of  merchants  in 
those  towns  it  was  not  delivered  so  promptly  as  if  it 
was  from  Belfast.  We  made  complaints  of  that  to 
the  traffic  department,  and  it  was  set  right.  I can’t 
say  that  we  have  absolutely  no  complaint  of  that  par- 
ticular line,  but  some  of  the  merchants  have  not  so 
prompt  a delivery  of  their  goods,  although  the  majority 
are  contented. 

9778.  There  hasn’t  been  any  serious  change  of  rates  ? 
— Not  lately. 

9779.  Are  the  through  rates  fairly  adjusted  between 
the  ports  ?— -We  had  complaints  at  times,  but  these 
were  set  right  by  the  Railway  Commission.  There 
was  a distance  difference. 

9780.  That  was  the  real  question. — wasn’t  it? — It 
was  ; and  it  was  set  right  by  the  Railway  Commission, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

9781.  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  you  have  had 
no  grumbling  since  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  since  then  ; 
but  at  present  we  have  not. 

9782.  You  don’t  think  that  Dundalk  and  Greenore 
and  Belfast  are  getting  an  unfair  advantage  over  you  ? 

I am  afraid  you  must  not  ask  me  that,  because  I am 
not  in  actual  business  ; and  I couldn’t  answer  from 
personal  experience  now. 

9783.  If  the  traders  of  the  other  towns  were  getting 
an  unfair  advantage  over  yours  they  would  have 
grumbled  ?— They  would. 

9784.  And  they  have  not  ? — They  have  not. 

9785.  I want  you  to  tell  us  do  the  traders  who  use 
Greenore,  or  Belfast,  or  Dundalk,  think  you  are 
gettrng  too  good  treatment  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

9786.  You  think  the  Great  Northern  has  hit  the.  happy 
mean  of  treating  them  all  fairly  and  satisfactorily? 

I am  not  an  advocate  of  the  Great  Northern  ; I 
never  was;  but  I am  bound  to  say  that  in  all  tho 
discussions  that  we  had,  and  the  frequent  discussions, 
we  could  get  no  substantial  complaint  against  the 
Great  Northern.  There  was  one  complaint  and 
tmnk  it  was  in  reference  to  this.  We  were  complain- 
ing that  Belfast,  which  was  at  such  a remote  distance- 
^ compared  with  such  places  as  Castleblayney, 
Ballybay,  and  Carrickmacross,  was  getting  stuff' 
on  their  quay  as  cheap  as  we  were.  That 
was  thought  to  be  a grievance,  and  I know  that  one 
mill  made  a detailed  statement  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  of  this  Commission,  but  the  Harbour 
Board  was  afterwards  informed  that  they  were  mis- 
taken and  that  when  the  facts  were  gone  into  it  was 
found  that  they  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  With 
regard  to  this  light  railway  that  I am  interested  in.  J 
it  goes  through  a very  important  district  due  West  of  1 
.Newry.  It  has  a unique  position— and  has  held  it  ! 
during  the  past  forty  years— in  the  matter  of  popu-  8 
lation.  There  is  no  disposition  to  emigrate  there,  t 
because  there  are  manufactures  and  good  agriculture  C 
and  the  people  can  earn  money,  and  if  they  could  get  l 
into  these  factories  they  could  earn  a great  deal  more  T 
It  is  a densely  populous  district,  but  has  no  railw-.y  u 
connection,  and  they  have  to  drive  their  cattle  from  cc 
lairs,  in  one  case  ten  miles  to  a railway  station  and 
“ /?°ther  *Y,e"ty  miles'  Ifc  is  a sPlendid  district;, 

. d jei  1 . cattle  have  to  go  to  other  places  to  be  sold 
instead  of  to  their  own  town.  The  railwav  will  give 
the  district  a new  lease  of  life.  They  will'  be  able  f! 
sell  their  cattle  within  their  own  limits,  or  to  set 
their  cattle  shipped,  and  the  same  with  regard  to 
,eSSs>  poultry,  and  everything  of  that,  kind 

Sr, IS  ^ ; 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Feb.  25,  1907 

Mr.  Thomai 
Irwin, 
Chairman, 
Newry  Port 
and  Harbour 
Trust,  and 
member  of  the 
Cliamber  of 
Commerce. 


Extension  of 
the  railway 


Maguires- 
bridge  to 
Bawuboy 
desired. 


Suitability  of 
narrow  gauge 
railway 
system  urged. 


9787.  Lord  Pirrie.— You  say  “ we  ” 1— Witness. — 

I don’t  mean  that  the  Board  I represent  has  done  so. 
Even  if  this  electric  railway  only  served  the  mill 
itself  that  is  at  Bessbrook  there  are  3,000  or  4,000 
people  employed  in  it.  The  charges  for  cartage  are 
very  high,  but  we  will  be  able  to  take  everything  by 
the  railway.  There  are  very  valuable  granite  quarries 
and  they  are  quite  willing  to  carry  the  granite  free 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  heads  of  families  to  live 
there;  You  go  from  that  to  Newtown-Hamilton, 
which  is  a very  agricultural  district.  You  then  come 
to  Darkley  where  there  is  a mill.  Two  miles  further 
on  there  is  Keady,  which  is  a manufacturing  and 
agricultural  centre.  We  shall  serve  all  these  three 
places  and  then  go  on  and  connect  with  the  Clogher 
Galley  railway  and  take  their  traffic.  The  Great 
Northern  section  is  under  great  difficulties  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  gauge. 

9788.  Lord  Pirrie. — Is  your  line  a narrow  gauge 
line? — Witness. — It  i3  only  three  feet.  The  Great 
Northern  is  broad  gauge. 

9789.  Mr.  Sexton. — I notice  that  both  the  Clogher 
Valley  and  the  Newry  lines  have  kept  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  Great  Northern,  and  that  a great 
cause  of  your  satisfaction  is  that  you  have  got  a 
new  line  to  your  port,  and  are  so  far  independent  of 
the  Great  Northern  ? — 'Witness. — Quite  so. 

9790.  That  means  that  you  have  but  a qualified 
confidence  in  that  great  corporation? — It  is  a very 
qualified  confidence,  but  I must  speak  the  truth. 

9791.  You  are  very  well  pleased  at  having  a narrow 
gauge  connection,  which  all  the  way  from  Fermanagh 
will  give  a new  communication  to  your  harbour, 
independent  of  any  power  of  the  Great  Northern  to 
interfere  with  you. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. 

9792.  Is  the  extension  of  the  railway  from 
Maguiresbridge  to  Bawnboy  going  on? — It  is  tem- 
porarily abandoned. 

9793.  Are  you  anxious  to  have  the  extension  carried 
on  so  as  to  join  up  with  the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  sys- 
tem ? — Very. 

9794.  It  would  give  you  a through  connection  on  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  system  ? — It  would. 

9795.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  think,  and  you  wish  us  to 
believe,  that  for  the  accommodation  of  your  district, 
and  certain  other  districts  in  Ireland,  the  narrow 
gauge  system  would  be  more  suitable  than  the 
broad  ? — Certainly. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

9796.  Am  I right  in  assuming  that  the  reason  why 
you  are  so  satisfied  with  the  Great  Northern,  not  only 
as  regards  their  charges,  but  also  their  accommodation, 
is  that  Newry  is  a seaport  and  like  Dundalk  gets 
special  advantages  over  other  towns? — I Teally  don't 
know  that  we  have  any  exceptional  advantages. 

9797.  Have  you  compared  the  rate  from  Dublin  to 

The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned 


Newiy  with  those  from  Dublin  to  other  towns  on  the 
Great  Northern  system? — Oh,  if  you  come  to  that 
we  did  complain  about  certain  rates  for  grain  from 
Strabane  to  Dublin— that  we  should  have  to  pay  a 
rate  equivalent  to  that. 

9798.  But  you  have  not?— If  we  were  using  it  for 
that  purpose  we  would  have  to  do  that ; but  we  have 
the  coasting  steamers. 

9799.  Doesn’t  that  give  you  Newry  scheduled  on 
the  Great  Northern  as  a competitive  port.  You  aro 
speaking  of  the  traders’  point  of  view  as  Chairman 
of  the  Docks  Board  and  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  You  are  not  interested  in  steamship 
companies,  and  therefore  you  are  quite  satisfied  that 
the  railway  rates  are  fair  and  satisfactory  to  Newry? 
— The  one  disadvantage  that  I am  under  is  that  I 
am  not  engaged  in  trade,  and  therefore  I can  hardly 
answer  your  question.  I think  that  in  the  matter 
of  oats  in  the  markets  from  Newry  there  would  be 
complaints  as  to  the  rate  between  Newry  and  Dublin 
as  compared  with  that  from  Strabane  to  Dublin,  but 
we  can  protect  ourselves  by  steamers.  I think  what 
wo  complained  of  in  that  particular  was  that  they 
did  not  concede,  but  we  had  the  remedy. 

9800.  Your  only  complaint  is  the  want  of  wagons, 
and  the  want  of  your  produce  being  sent  sufficiently 
quickly  to  inland  places.  Do  you  bring  grain  vessels 
to  Newry? — Oh,  yes. 

9801.  Is  it  when  you  get  in  special  vessels  loaded 
with  grain  or  flour  that  you  find  the  want  of  wagons, 
or  is  it  for  the  daily  steamers  ? — It  is  for  the  coal 
steamers  and  chiefly  for  them.  I don’t  think  there 
is  any  complaint  about  the  cross-Channel  traffic  on  the 
large  boats. 

9802.  If  you  want  twenty  wagons  you  only  get  ten? 
— That  occurs  sometimes  ; that  is  what  we  complain 
of. 

9803.  Is  it  your  impression  that  Belfast  and  Dun 
dalk  have  an  advantage  in  wagons  over  Newry?— 
I believe  that  shippers  did  complain  that  other  places 
were  better  served  than  they  were. 

9804.  And  you  made  complaints  a few  years  ago 
that  Belfast  and  Dundalk  were  getting  an  advantage 
in  respect  of  wagons  over  Newry  ? — They  did,  I 
believe. 

9805.  That  is  your  only  serious  complaint? — I do 
not  say  that  we  complain  of  that  at  the  moment.  We 
complain  of  two  things — the  rolling  stock  and  the  want 
of  a double  line  from  Newry  to  Goraghwood. 

9806.  You  think  you  have  got  a promise  that  the 
other  line  will  bo  made  ? — We  have. 

9807.  And  you  think  we  may  take  for  granted  that 
it  will  be  made  ? — Y'ou  may. 

9808.  Have  you  any  promise  of  an  increase  of 
wagons? — We  made  a very  serious  complaint  and  the 
Great  Northern  have  been  very  vigorous  in  the 
matter,  for  they  charge  for  demurrage  for  the  delay 
of  wagons. 

9809.  But  you  never  pay  it  ? — No  ; the  wagons  are 
coming  in  more  freely. 

ill  eleven  o’clock  the  following  morning. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


EIGHTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26th,  1907, 

AT  11  O’CLOCK  A.M. 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan,  (Secretary.) 


9810.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  Port 
and  Docks  Board? — I was  chairman  last  year.  I am 
not  this  year. 

9811.  And  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  sent 

in  some  time  since  a resolution  which  they  passed  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry  that  we  are  holding  ? 

9812.  Have  you  got  that  resolution  with  you? — Yes. 
Would  you  like  me  to  read  it? 

9813.  Is  it  necessary  to  read  it  all? — Well,  it  is 
not  very  long.  The  committee  was  unanimous.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  first, 
and  they  held  two  or  three  meetings  where  they  re- 
ported, and  the  Board  had  their  report  before  them, 
and  the  report  was  confirmed,  and  this  resolution  was 
passed : — 

“ The  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  to  a large 
degree  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  facilities 
of  traffic  transit  provided  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies. 

“ At  present  in  Ireland  there  are  about  a score  of 
distinct  Railway  Companies,  each  possessing  a sepa- 
rate board  of  directors  and  staff  of  officials  of  its 
own. 

“The  total  train  mileage  run  yearly  by  all  the 
Irish  Railways  is  about  18,000,000,  whilst  eight  of 
'he  English  Companies  range  from  18,000,000  to 
47,000,000,  each  averaging  about  30,000,000. 

■ “ It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  if  all  the 
Irish  railways  Were  nationalised  and  managed  by 
one  board  there  ought  to  be  not  only  a large  saving 
of  standing  charges,  but  also  a still  more  important 
gain  owing  to  the  convenient  apportionment  of  the 
traffic  to  the  shortest  routes  and  the  absence  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  routes. 

"The  committee  also  consider  that  the  present 
system  of  dealing  with  railway  disputes  through  the 
Railway  Commission  is  cumbrous,  tardy,  and 
costly;  and  they  believe  that  (should  the  railways 
be  left  as  they  are)  a local  tribunal  should  be  estab- 
lished which  could  deal  with  all  disputes  expedi- 
woiisly  and  cheaply.  At  present  no  ordinary  trader 
could  afford  to  take  proceedings  before  the  Railway 
Lom  mission. 

“ The  Board  have  at  present  a case  pending  in  the 
Commission  against  the  Great  Southern 
wostem  Railway  Company  for  the  protection 
oi  the  .rort  of  Dublin,  under  clause  34  of  the  Great 
tand  and  Waterford,  Limerick 

Western  Railways  Amalgamation  Act,  1900, 
the  case  is  sub  judice,  this  Board  feel  some 
oithculty  in  tendering  evidence  further  than  a gene- 

lerred* toeabove  ”f  ltS  °pinion  011  tlle  subiects 

con%r4nedhTn+l,  yLU'fi  Now’  a.s  far  “ this  inquiry  is 
tions  wWh  * u fche  ™st  important  of  the  resolu- 
«•« the 
the  1S  lk  7our  opinion  that  the  majority  of 

adonted  ? vwere  _.In  favour  of  that  course  being 
sideraMe  J2?8'  -,T  le  “solution  was  adopted  by  a con- 
ggjfi  Hj^SJOjaty,  a large  majority. 

“aanimous?  rt  commi«ee,  as  I understand,  was 

•mous  ? The  committee  was  unanimous. 


Mr.  Laurence  Malone  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


Feb.  26,  1907. 


9817.  Now,  personally,  have  you  given  any  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  question? — Well,  since  the  mat-  

ter  came  before  the  Board  I have  thought  a good  deal  Mr.  Laureaco 
about  it,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  Malone, 
chance  of  having  reduced  rates  on  Irish  railways  was  Ex-Chairman, 
by  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the  Government,  Dublin  Porl1 
and  their  being  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  country  „nd  Docks 
and  not  in.  the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  because  Board' 
while  the  present  boards  of  directors  managing  the 

railways  are,  I think,  deserving  of  a great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  way  that  those  railways  have  paid, 
considering  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  small 
traffic  in  Ireland,  yet  their  first  duty  is  of  course  to 
their  shareholders  ; and  they  must  in  the  first  instance 
look  to  a dividend,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  plunge 
into  big  reductions,  because  it  would  necessarily  mean 
that,  at  all  events  for  a long  time,  their  dividends 
must  go  down.  And  I do  not  see  any  other  means  by 
which  the  reduction  can  be  effected,  except  bv  the 
purchase  of  the  railways. 

9818.  Now,  have  you  gone  further  into  the  question 
and  formed  any  opinion— I am  alluding  to  your  per- 
sonal opinion  now  ? — I should  have  mentioned  that 
so  far  as  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  is  concerned,  I 
am  only  authorised  to  hand  in  this  resolution  ; that 
is  to  say,  any  opinions  that  I have  formed  of  my  own 
on  the  matter,  or  anything  I say  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions from  you  are  of  my  own  private  opinions.  I 
do  not  pledge  the  Board  to  them. 

9819.  But  independent  of  your  position  on  the  Dub- 
lin Port  and  Docks  Board  you  iare  a merchant,  or  at 
least  you  are  engaged  in  business  ?— Yes,  I am  a 
brewer. 

9820.  And  therefore  you  are  identified  with  the 
trade  of  the  country  ?— -Oh,  undoubtedly. 

9821  And  you  have  personally  given  your  attention 
to  a scheme  whereby  you  think  what  you  have  been 
saying  can  be  carried  out  without  any  loss  to  the 
State  ? — Yes. 

9822.  Now,  we  should  like  to  hear  briefly  your  sug- 
gestion, and  we  understand  that  it  is  your  suggestion 
and  not  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  ?— Yes.  I should 
also  like  to  say  that  I have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  railways.  I am  not  a railway  expert 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  putting  forward 
this  I do  so  very  diffidently.  It  may  be 
erroneous  in  many  respects,  and  I should  like  you 
would  take  it  m that  way  ; but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
in  reading  over  the  evidence  given  before  this  Com- 
mission, I do  not  see  any  evidence  of  anybody  who 
tackled  the  practical  working  out  of  a scheme  of  pur- 
chase, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  could  do 
nothing  else  I could,  at  all  events,  raise  the  question, 
and  perhaps  elicit  evidence  from  people  much  more 
competent  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  than  myself. 

9823.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  you  have  formed  personally  upon  that  ques- 
tion. Now,  first  of  all  you  assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  the  railways  ?— Yes. 

9824.  Now,  what  do  you  say  would  be  the  best  Suggested 
mode  of  carrying  that  out?— My  idea  was  that  the  scheme  of 
Government  were  to  purchase  the  railways  either  by  Government 
agreement,  or,  failing  agreement,  compulsorily.  That  PurchMe  of 

is  No.  1.  IJo.  2 is  a loan  to  be  raised  at,  say,  3 Irisl‘  railways. 

2 V 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  'COMMISSION. 


Teh.  26,  1907. 
Mr.  Laurence 
Malone, 
Ex-Chairman, 
Dublin  Port 
and  Docks 

Mode  of 
raising 


Method  of 
management. 


A Minister  of 
Commerce  to 
have  control. 


Present 
capital  of 
Irish  railways. 


Estimated 

purchase 


Annual  charge 
upon  the 
State. 


Saving 

effected  apart 

economies  in 
management. 

Total  probable 
saving. 


cent,  interest  for  the  amount  required.  No.  3 

security  for  the  loan  to  fee  (a)  the  railways  them- 
selves ; (b)  the  Irish  rates,  that  is,  Irish  taxation  (I 
have  not  gone  or  attempted  to  go  into  what  that 
taxation  should  he,  or  how  it  would  he  levied  at  all, 
but  there  are  many  ways  by  which,  of  course,  it  could 
be  done);  and  (c)  the  British  Government,  which 
would  be  behind'  the  , cither  two  securities.  : With 
proper  management,  I say  that  (b)  and  (c),  that  is 
the  Irish  rates,  and  behind  it  the  Government,  would 
never  be  called  upon  to  provide  anything,  and  with 
such  securities  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  placing 
the  loan  at  3 per  cent, 

9825.  That  is  so  far  as  raising  capital  is  concerned  ? 
—Yes. 

9826.  What  do  you  say  about  .the  management  ? — 
The  management  to  be.  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
Commissioners,  who  should  be  the  best  experts  in 
railway  management  procurable,  and  should  give 
their  entire  time  and  be  well  paid. 

9827.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  under  the 
control  of  anybody? — They  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  a Minister  of  Commerce.  The  appointment  of 
a Minister  of  Commerce  has  been  agitated  for,,  for 
some  time,  and  I think  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  Chief  Secretary  or  Under 
Secretary,  who  would,  of  course,  be  accountable  to 
Parliament. 

9828.  Now,  that  is  briefly  and  roughly  your  view 
as  to  how  it  might  be  done  ? — As  to  how  the  thing 
might  be  worked  out. 

9829.  Now,  you  have  taken  out  from  the  Blue  Books 
of  1905  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Irish  railways  ?— 

9830.  What  is  the  amount?— £38,405,255,  out  of 
which  £2,896,428  is.  dead  capital,  that  is,  receiving 
neither  interest  nor  dividends,  that  leaves 
£35,508,847  receiving  . interest  or  dividends.  The 
average  dividend  over  the  whole  country  is  said 
to  be  3-74  per  cent.  Therefore  the  live  capital  is 
receiving  about  4 1-16  per  cent.  The  amount  paid  in 
dividends  in  1905  calculated  at  3|  per  cent,  on 
£38,405,255  I make,  taking  a round  figure  for  con- 
venience, to  be  £i, 440, 000. 

9831.  Have  you  calculated  or  made  any  estimate 
as  to  the  number  of  year’s  purchase  the  railways 
could  be  obtained  at? — Yes. 

9832.  What  number  of  years  do  you  allow?— I put 
it  down  at  28  years’  purchase  of  this  amount,  which 
would  amount  to  £40,320,000. 

9833.  That  is  for  the  live  capital  ?— ’Uiat,  I say, 

would  be  a liberal  price  for  35^-  millions  of  live 
capital.  _ ... 

9834.  By  that,  you  mean  capital  that  is  receiving 
interest? — Yes,  receiving  interest.  The  dead  capital, 
although  receiving  no  interest,  has  a market  value, 
but  I could  only  find  in  the  brokers’  lists  quotations 
for  a few  securities.  The  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford Company’s  Ordinary  share  stock,  £700,000,  was 
quoted  this  month  at  £8.  The  same  company’s  Pre- 
ference shares,  £570,000,  are  quoted  from  12£  per  cent, 
to  26  per  cent.  If  this  £2,896,428  were  bought  at  20 
per  cent,  all  round  I think  the  proprietors  would  be 
well  treated.  This  would  come,  on,  say,  £2,900,000, 
to  £580,000  ; and  that  added  to  the  £40,320,060  makes 
£40,900,000— say  forty-one  millions  to  be  borrowed. 

9835.  Now,  we  take  this  as  your  own  calculation  and' 
suggestion  ? — Yes. 

9836.  According  to  that  the  annual  charge  upon  the 
State  would  be  £1,230,000  per  annum  ?— £1,230,000 
per  annum,  and  that  deducted  from  £1,440,600,  the 
sum  in  1905  paid  for  dividends  and  interest  leaves  a 
saving  of  £210,000. 

9837.  You  have  not  mentioned  at  all  any  question 
of  economics  that  might  be  effected  by  amalgamation  ? 
— I will  come  to  that.  I say,  taking  the  economics 
that  could  be  effected  in  the  working  at  £100,000  per 
annum,  which  I do  not  think  is  by  any  means  an 
extravagant  estimate,  the  total  saving  would  be  over 
£300,000  a year.  Well,  of  course,  as  to  the  savings, 
that,  except  to  a railway  expert,  must  be  merely  guess 
to  a large  extent,  but  I think  it  is  obvious  to  a busi- 
ness man  that  if  these  railways  were  all  in  one  hand, 
and  managed  together  there  must  be  an  immense  deal 
of  savings. 

9838.  We  are  taking  this  merely  as  your  idea,  your 
own  views,  and  you  began  by  frankly  stating  that  you 
are  no  expert,  and  that  you  have  fairly  considered 
it,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  at  which  you  have  ar- 
rived ?— Yes. 


9839.  Now,  the  savings,  whatever  they  might  be, 
you'  think  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  .existing  rates  on  the  railways  ? — My  idea 
would  be  that  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  savings,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  sav- 
ings, would  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates  on 
agricultural  products  going  out  of  the.  country,  because 
I should  think  that  the  most  important  thing  in 
Ireland,  at  present  at  all  events,  is  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  the  encouragement  of  producing 
additional  products  from  the  land  and  getting  them 
placed  on  the  English  market. 

9840.  That  is  the  staple  industry  of  the  country  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  staple  industry  ; and  personally  I 
should  think  that  would  be  the  best  object  to  which 
the  savings  could  be  devoted. 

9841.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  advantage  would  be  in  the  direction  of  ; getting 
through  rates  by  this  unification  of  management  of  the 
railways — as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  through  rates  by  that  arrangement? 
— Oh,  undoubtedly  I think  so,  because  the  Commis- 
sioners as  managers  of  the  Irish  railways  would  have 
the.  command  of  all  the  ports  of  exit,  and  I should 
think  they  must  .be  in  a better  position  to  deal  . with 
the  English  railways,  for  instance,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  competition  of  the  English  railways  for 
the  Irish  trade,  and  I should  think  that  they  would' 
be  in  a better  position  to  arrange  advantageous 
through  rates  than  individual  companies  are  who  are 
each  fighting,  of  course,  for  their  own  particular  line. 

9842.  I think  that  is  all  I want  to  ask  ypu,  Mr. 
Malone?- — There  is  just  another  thing  I put  down, 
here  that  I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to.  put 
a stop  to,  the  absorption  of  the  Irish  railways  by  those 
big  English  companies,  which  has  begun,  and  which  is 
bound  to  extend.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing,  for  this  country  if  all  the  Irish  railways  were 
bought  by  English  lines  and  under  their  control. 

9843.  Do  you  think  that  the  interest  that  the  North 
Western  or  the  Midland  Company  have  in  Ireland  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country? — No ; I 
do  not  say  it  is,  but  still  there  would  be  always  a 
temptation  to  them  to  work  the  business  for  their  own 
advantage  more  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

I mean  to  say  that  their  own  particular  interest  would 
be  always  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish lines  more  than  the  Irish  lines,  that  is  to  say, 
they  would  be  worked,  of  course,  as  feeders  for  the 
English  lines. 

9844.  But  the  more  they  fed  the  better  it  would  be, 
too,  for  Ireland  ?- — No  doubt,  but  I would  rather  see 
the  Irish  lines  worked  by  Irish  companies  all  the 
same. 

9845.  Or  by  the  State  ? — Of  course,  by  the  State 
before  all.  But  even  if  the  State  would  not  inter- 
fere I do  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  see 
the  Irish  lines  all  bought  up  by  the  English  com- 
panies. 

9846.  Do  you  think  that  the  country  has  suffered  in 
any  way,  for  instance,  by  the  Great  Western  taking 
an  interest  in  the  south  of  Ireland? — Well,  it  is  too 
soon  to  form  much  of  an  opinion  on  that  point ; but 
as  regards  that  you  will  see  that  undoubtedly  wo  in 
Dublin  thought  that  the  Great  Western  and  the  Great 
Southern  between  them  were  diverting  traffic  from 
Dublin,  and  diverting  it  in  an  unfair  way  in  soine 
cases,  and  the  matter  is  still  pending  before  the  Court- 

9847.  You  are  giving  your  own  private  opinion  on 
that  particular  question  ? — Oh,  yes,  altogether. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

9848.  About  this  very  grave  question  of  absorption 
of  Irish  lines  by  English  companies,  have  you  noticed 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  proceeded  ?— Well,  except 
as  to  the  Midland  I do  not  know  much  about  it; 
except  that  the  Midland  of  England  has  absorbed  the 
railways  .in  the  North  of  Ireland  ; • and,  of  course, 
the  Great  Western  now  have  got  a considerable  con- 
trol over  a portion  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

9849.  The  Midland  of  England  has  acquired  alone' 
or'  in  partnership  lines  extending  across  the  north  ‘ 
from  Belfast  to  the  opposite  coast? — Yes.  I am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  that,  but  I take  it,  of’ 
course,  from  you  that  it  is  so. 

9850.  That  is  a fact.  Then  the  London  and  North 
Western  have  a line  between  Newry  and  Dundalk  and  . 
G'reenore,  as  to  which  there  is  evidence  that  it 
used  to  direct  traffic  by  Greenore  to  the  prejudice  of 
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9851:  There  is  some  evidence  of  it? — But,  of -course, 
If  it  does  bring  traffic  in  that  way,  it  is  a very  short 
line,  you  know. 

. 9852.  Then,  we  know  that  the  London  and  North 
Western  has  lent  or  given — I hardly  know  which  word 
to  use — a Large  sum  of  money  to  one  of  the  Irish 
..lines,  and  has  a director  on  its  Board? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

9853.  And  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  as  to  the 
combination  between  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  in  its  present  stage,  do 
•you  think' you  would  have  any  doubt  about  the  opinion 
you  ought  to  form  if  the  Great  Western  bought  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western? — Well,  of  course  that 
.would  be  carrying  out-  what  I deprecate,  that  is  the 
absorption  of  the  Irish  lines  by  the  great  English 
companies.  • 

9854.  The  burden  of  complaints  in  the  evidence 
here  is  that  the  through  rates  into  Ireland  are  fixed 
so  low  compared  with  inland  rates  as  to  cripple  or 
suppress  Irish  home  industries? — I have  seen  that. 
You  had  evidence  of  it. 

9855.  What  is  your  evidence  on  that  ? — I do  not 
think  that  is  fair.  I do  not  think  that  should  be 
allowed.  I do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  at  such  low  through  rates  as  to  handicap  the 
manufacturers  on  this  side  as  against  the  local  rates. 

9856.  It  is  obvious  beyond  argument  that  if  you 
give  through  rates  low  enough  and  carry  imported 
.goods  more  cheaply  than  you  carry  Irish  goods  for 
the  same  service  you  will  eventually  extinguish  the 
home  industries? — Well,  of  course  if  you  handicapped 
them  very  severely  undoubtedly  you  would. 

9857.  Well,  take  the  state  of  Ireland.  What  other 
organised  industries  have  you  except  two  industries  in 
Dublin,  in  one  of  which  you  are  concerned  yourself 
and  two  in  Belfast,  and  a couple  of  such  smaller 
Industries,  as  the  making  of  implements  rat  Wexford, 
and  a few  woollen  factories — what  other  organised 
industry  on  a large  scale  is  there  in  Ireland? — Oh, 
we  have  none,  of  course. 

9858.  But  is  not  that  state  of  facts  conclusive  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  these  low  through  rates  in  keeping 
down  Irish  industries  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  sav 
that-  has  been  the  case. 

9859.  The  sole  cause  ? — It  cannot  have  been  the  sole 
cause. 

9860.  A co-operating  cause?— It  may  have  had  that 
effect  undoubtedly ; but  it  is  a tremendously  bio- 
question. 

9861.  But  when  men,  themselves  engaged  in  busi- 
ness,  come  here  and  say  they  find  that  they  cannot- 
sell  their  furniture  or  tlieir  flour  or  what- 
ever it  may.  be  within  a limited  distance  in  Ireland 
because  imported  goods  are  carried  past  them  at  a 
lower  rate,  dees  not  that  strike  you  as  practical 
evidence  of  it? — Oh,  undoubtedly;  I say  I do  not 
think  that  should  be  allowed.  The  whole  question 
of  these  railway  rates  is  a most  complicated  question 
altogether.  I think  if  the  Commission  would  read 
the  evidence  that  was  given  in  the  case  of  the  Port 
tk  rPCC*S  Board  and  the  other  two  railways  against 
the  Great  Southern  they  would  get  an  immense  deal 
ot  information  as  to  the  rates. 

9862.  Chairttum.— Is  that  the  case  the  other  day?— 

1 is  the  case  the  other  day. 

9863.  il/r.  Nerfow,— I shall  certainly  read  every 
+i°.  lfc  as  soon  as  the  evidence  is  illuminated  by 

he  judgment.  That  was  a complicated  affair,  with 
wenty  coungeL  and  an  array  of  solicitors  engaged 
for  a fortnight  ?— That  case,  of  course,  is  an  iUus- 
iration  °f  what  we  say  there  in  the  resolution  there 
hv  *?,  necessity,  if  the  railways  are  not  purchased 
snm!  i •GIOVrrn,ment  but  =°  on  as  they  are,  of  having 
inen„=rIT  of,cheaPer  tribunal  to  try  complaints  about 
nequahty  of  rates  and  soforth,  because  the  expense 
those  Commissioners  is  enormous. 
l.h&n  the  serious  consequences  to  Irish  in- 
ic^^nS  Wlat  they  are  through  the  influence 
int-ie  b-?  EnShsh  companies  over  Irish  companies 
be  if  5?  ?•  ,through  rat<:'s.  what  would  the  ease 
WbIi  -r®  BnSh!h  companies  had  the  Irish  lines?— 

qbm  tj®  very  hard  to  sav. 

Jv  ,:Ve,!'  T-Put  to  you,  Mr.  Malone,  in  this 
PaL,  !)rTnt  the  interest  of  the  English  com- 

P S^fi  TCf€r,  fclieir  °wn  lines  ?— Certainly, 
would  °wned  the  Irish  lines  as  well,  ..they 

England  tl-;T  d^We  object  in  stimulating  traffic  from 
goJh  ™ * ’Ireland  by  reason  of  having  to  carry  the 
goods  over  their  two  sets  of  lines  ?— Yes,  but  on  the 


other  hand,  as‘ the  Chairman  has  very  properly  said,  Feb  2g  jgoy 
-they  would  also  have  an  interest  in  stimulating  local  ' _L 
traffic  in  Ireland,  because  the  Irish  lines  would  be  Mr.  Laurence 
theirs  as  well  as’ the  English  lines; -but  I think,  as  Malone, 

I said,  the  balance  of  advantage  would  be  always  in  Ex-Chairman, 
favour  of  the  English  traffic.  Dublin  Port- 

9867.  I agree  with  you? — Because  they  would  have  and  Docks  • 

the  double  carriage.  Board. 

9868.  Exactly.  The  result  of  such  a state  of  af- 
fairs on  the  development  of  Irish  industry  (would 
be  that  goods  made  in  Ireland  would  be  carried 
only  oh  Irish  lines,  and  so  far  as  the  production  of 
these -goods  in  Ireland  diminished  the  import  trade 
from  England  to  Ireland  the  English  companies 
would  lose  the  traffic,  over  the  English  lines? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

9869.  Well,  I am  happy  to  obtain  that  evidence 
from  a man  of  your  commercial  position  ?— But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  as  against  that,  presuming 
that  these  companies  favoured  the  production  of  the 
local  goods  in  Ireland  that  might-  double  the  'local 

. traffic,  and  that  would  be  a-  set  ofi,  as  it  were,  against 
what  they  would  lose  on  the  English  side. 

9870.  But  they  would  have  to  make  great  reductions 
in  the  Irish  local  rates  ? — -They  would  ; but  I am  try- 
ing to  look  at- it  from  all  points  of  view. 

9871.  So  am  I.  Really  I desire  nothing  but  a fair 
and  impartial  conclusion,  and  I think  you  will  agree 
that  the  prospect  of  a double  traffic  would  be  more 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  English  commercial  mind 
than  any  prospect  of  an  increase  of  Irish  traffic 
which  would  result  in  -a  corresponding  diminution 
of  the  English  traffic  ? — I think  it  would  necessarily. 

9872.  Now,  your  committee  were  unanimous  in 
voting  this  resolution? — Yes. 

9873.  And  you  say  that  the  Board  debated  it  at  a 
large  meeting  ? — Yes. 

9874.  When  the  motion  was  put  for  the  whole  re- 
solution to  pass  there  were  only  two  dissentients  ?— 

In  the  end.  There  were  five  or  six. 

9875.  To  paragraph  4? — Yes. 

9876.  The  nationalization  paragraph  ? — Yes.  The  national- 

9877.  I think  it  passed  by  seventeen  to  six  ? — Yes.  i^ion  of 

9878.  Of  the  six  only  one  was  a traders’  represen-  Tajbs 
tative  ? — I forget  now,  but  I think  that  was  so.  resolution. 

9879.  And  the  other  five  were  concerned  in  the 

cross-Channel  shipping  trade? — I think  so.  Composition 

9880.  This  cross-Channel  shipping  interest  appre-  of  tlle 
bends  that  if  there  were  a development  of  Irish  in-  minor‘ty 
dustries  the  import  trade  from  England  might  be  aSaui3tA. 
diminished  ? — Oh,  I do  not  think  they  do.  I never 

heard  them  say  so.  I never  heard  any  of  the  shipping 
members  discuss  the  point  or  apprehend  that  there 
was  anything  of  the  kind  that  would  occur.  You 
know  I think  that  if  there  was  a development  of  Irish 
industries,  of  course,  that  would  mean  a development 
of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  the  whole  country,  and 
anything  that  would  improve  the  trade  of  the  country 
must  necessarily  improve  the  shipping. 

9881.  Exactly.  If  there  were  a development  of 
Irish  industries,  including  the  agricultural  industry, 
there  would  necessarily  be  a larger  export  trade?— 

Exactly. 

9882.  And  if  the  population  were  retained  in  the 
country,  and  by  a larger  export  trade  had  larger 
means,  although  certain  articles  of  import  might 
diminish  owing  to  the  production  of  similar  articles 
at  home,  yet  there  would  be  an  increase  in  other  parts 
of  the  import  trade  ? — Yes. 

9883.  And  in  time  as  the  result  of  such  a develop- 

ment there  would  be  an  increase  both  in  the  imports 
and  exports  ?— Certainly,  beyond  a doubt ; but  I do 
not  think  that  the  shipping  people  apprehended  anv- 
tlung  of  that  sort.  J 

9884.  Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  that  so  clear  a 
thinker  as  yourself  should  put  it  so  plainly  as  to 
remove  misapprehension  ? — Yes. 

9885.  You  summarise  the  gains  of  nationalization  Gains  likely 
as  being  a large  saving  in  standing  charges  and  a to  result  from 
more  important  gain  owing  to  a more  conven’ent  nationalisa- 
apportionment  of  the  traffic? — Yes j and  besides  that,  tion 

there  could  be,  of  course,  a very  considerable  saving  summarised, 
in  the  rolling  stock.  They  would  work  the  lines  with 
less  rolling  stock  than  they  have  at  present. 

9886.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  amount  of  sav- 

ing on  unification  would  fbe  in  the  directorial  and 
other  analogous  changes,  but  you  who  are.  familiar 
with  the  heads  of  railway  expenditure  will,  I antici- 
pate, agree  that  under  all  the  heads— locomotive  ex- 
penses; traffic  expenses,  permanent  way,  and  all  those 
heads  including  contracts  arid  supplies— there  would 
be  -a  considerable  saving,  in  fact  under  every 
head  of  expenditure,  by  unified  management? 
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Yes,  I should  think  there  ought  to  be  very  consider- 
able saving.  I would  not  say,  however,  that  there 
would  be  very  much  saving  in  relation  to  contracts. 

I think  there  would  be  some  saving,  but  not  a very 
large  one.  I think  individual  railways  can  probably 
make  contracts  very  nearly  as  cheaply  as  they  would 
if  they  were  acting  for  the  whole  number.  Competi- 
tion is  so  great  now  in  business  that  you  really  do  not 
feel  such  a big  saving  on  large  quantities  as  was  for- 
merly given. 

9887.  Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  ;n  the  case 
of  coal  contracts  a man  making  a contract  for  3,300 
miles  of  lines  would  make  it  on  better  terms  than  for 
any  one  of  the  lines  ?— Not  so  very  much  better.  There 
would  be  a little  difference,  but  I think  those  coal 
contracts  are  cut  very  fine. 

9888.  Supplies  generally? — Oh,  yes. 

9889.  What  do  you  say  to  supplies  generally? — 
Well,  of  course  there  may  be  some  articles  in  which 
there  would  be  a saving. 

9890.  Concentration  of  the  construction  of  rolling 
stock  ?— Well,  I do  not  know  about  that.  I would  not 
like  to  offer  any  opinion  on  that  point,  because  I do 
not  know.  I presume  that  the  management  would 
construct  their  own  rolling  stock,  as  some  of  the  in- 
dividual lines  do,  at  all  events  most  of  the  big  lines. 

9891.  To  the  great  collateral  benefit  of  the  country  ? 
— Certainly. 

9892.  Your  opinion,  I take  it,  is  that  apart  altogether 
from  any  question  of  merit  or  demerit  in  the  present 
.administration  that  tire  financial  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  Irish  railways  privately  owned  cannot 
serve  the  public  interest  as  well  as  a unified  manage- 
ment under  public  control? — Oh,  certainly.  I quite 
agree  with  that. 

9893.  And  that  the  demands  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country  cannot  be  met  otherwise  than  by  public 
control? — Well,  I cannot  see  any  other  means  by 
which  there  can  be  any  reduction  of  rates  except  in 
that  way. 

9894.  I think  it  is  demonstrable  that  you  are  right  ? 

- — I believe  so,  at  all  events. 

9895.  Now,  as  to  your  financial  scheme  I apprehend 
that  you  would  prefer  agreement  to  compulsion  ? — We 
all  would. 

9896.  And  when  you  speak  of  a loan  at  3 per  cent, 
of  course  you  mean  a loan  at  the  best  practicable  rate  ? 
— Yes,  but  I do  not  see  why  that  loan  should  not  be 
obtained  at  3 per  cent.  ; perhaps  not  at  this  moment 
and  with  .this  amount  of  money  ; there  might  be  a 
difficulty  ; but  the  money  market  is  not  going  to  be 
always  as  it  is  now.  The  time  will  come  when  money 
will  be  much  cheaper  than  it  is,  and  a loan  at  3 per 
cent,  with  the  security  of  the  British  Government 
behind  it  surely  ought  to  be  easily  got.  Of  course, 
every  g per  cent,  that  you  pay  over  that  will  diminish 
your  savings. 

9897.  Certainly,  but  the  time  for  purchase  has  not 
yet  quite  come  ? — I think  hardly  ; but  a year  or  two 
may  make  the  greatest  difference. 

9898.  Just  so ; and  then  the  whole  operations  need 
not  be  carried  through  all  at  once  ? — They  need  not 
be  carried  through  all  at  once. 

9899.  You  can  proceed  from  time  to  time  to  pur- 
chase railways  as  the  money  market  and  other  condi- 
tions favour? — Yes. 

9900.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  any  stock  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Treasury  the  Treasury  would  necessarily 
be  the  ultimate  security? — Yes.  I think  I mentioned 
a matter  in  my  draft  of  evidence  which  the  Chairman 
did  not  touch  on.  I think  it  is  better  to  be  stated, 
because  it  will  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  is 
the  people  who  would  be  disemployed.  Supposing 
that  purchase  were  carried  out  there  would  be  a vast 
number  of  people  who  would  be  eventually  disem- 
ployed, and  you  would  have  to  provide  compensation 
for  them ; and  I say  that  the  Government  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  take  that  on  their  shoulders. 

9901.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  directors? — No,  I do  not 
say  the  directors.  The  directors  are  not  entitled  to  any 
compensation,  but  there  would  be  surplus  engineers 
and  sulplus  staff,  and  of  course  you  could  not  dis- 
employ all  those  people  without  compensation,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  provided.  If  the  Government 
would  not  advance  sufficient  to  provide  that  it  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  purchase  money. 

9902.  Mr.  Sexton. — When  you  say  the  Government, 
of  course  you  mean  the  public  ? — Well,  yes. 

9903.  The  Government  have  no  money  of  their 
own  ? — Well,  I mean  of  course  the  public. 


9904.  They  are  agents  1— Of  course  the  whole  opera- 
tion is  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

9905.  And  with  their  money?— And  with  their 
money. 

9906.  You  speak  of  a board  of  three  Commissioners, 
but  I apprehend  that  the  title  of  those  officials  or  the 
number  of  them  is  not  vital? — Oh,  I merely  put 
do)wn  that  as  just  a figure.  A6  I said,  my  object 
really  in  going  into  all  these  details  was  more  to  raise 
the  question,  so  that  perhaps  people  would  come  for- 
ward who  could  give  you  much  better  information  or 
evidence  than  I could — might  supplement  it. 

9907.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest — I think  no  one  will 
disagree  with  you — that  the  immediate  management  of 
the  railways  will  require  to  be  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent experts  ? — Precisely. 

9908.  You  speak  of  the  paid-up  capital  as 
£38,000,000  ?— Yes. 

9909.  We  had  a discussion  yesterday  about  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Northern  Counties’  line  by  the  Midland 
of  England,  and  it  appears  somewhat  obscurely  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  and  required  some  delving 
to  get  at  it.  The  capital  which  the  Midland  of  Eng- 
land had  to  issue  for  the  Northern  Counties  line  was 
included'  dn  the  return  as  English  capital.  We  had 
a witness  here,  Mr.  Cantrell,  of  the  Department,  who 
stated  in  reply  to  Lord  Pirrie  that  this  capital  was 
included  as  Irish  capital.  We  may  be  pardoned  for 
feeling  somewhat  puzzled.  Now,  considering  the 
terms  of  their  purchase,  namely,  that  holders  of  pre- 
ference shares  in  the  Northern  Counties  line  received 
a much  larger  nominal  amount  of  Midland  2^  per 
cent,  stock,  and  that  holders  of  ordinary  stock  in  the 
Belfast  line'recedved  for  each  £100,  £220  of  Midland 
2 2 per  cent,  preference  stock,  does  it  not  appear  that 
the  nominal  capital  pertaining  to  that  line  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  purchase  ? — Yes,  that  was 
probably  so,  from  reading  it. 

9910.  The  Midland  capital  stands  at  72,  and  if 
the  lines  were  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  their  capital  the  burden  would  be  increased  by 
reason  of  that  financial  transaction? — Yes. 

9911.  And  it  would  require  to  be  carefully 
examined  ? — Yes ; bear  in  mind  I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

9912.  The  Northern  Counties  had  a capital  of  about 
2-^  millions.  That  capital  now  stands  as  Midland  of 
England  capital  at  a much  larger  sum.  You  propose 
twenty -eight  years’  purchase  for  the  Irish  railways? 
— Yes. 

9913.  Of  the  dividends  ? — Of  the  dividends.  I dare- 
say that  is,  perhaps,  an  underestimate.  It  might 
come  to  more. 

9914.  You  see  the  railways  would,  perhaps,  expect 
to  be  purchased  on  a basis  not  of  dividends, 
that  is,  of  the  amount  actually  divided  from  year  to 
year,  but  of  the  net  revenue  divisible,  whether  divided 
or  not? — Well,  I do  not  see  how  they  could  expect 
that,  because  the  net  revenue  over  and  above  that 
£1,400,000  I fancy  is  only  just  about  enough  to  main- 
tain the  lines.  They  could  not  expect  to  have  the 
whole  net  revenue  given  to  them  without  making 
some  provision  for  maintenance. 

9915.  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  practice 
amongst  Irish  companies  of  charging  a great  deal  of 
their  expenditure  for  rolling  stock,  and  for  improve 
ments  of  the  line,  to  capital? — Yes,  which  I think 
ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 

9916.  The  issue  of  preference  capital  really  to 
defray  expenditure  in  the  nature  of  maintenance?— 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

9907.  Diminiehitng  the  interest  of  the  ordinary 
shareholder  ? — Yes. 

9918.  And  threatening  its  extinction  ? — Yes. 

9919.  Do  you  think  that  is  a circumstance  that 
might  very  well  be  taken  into  account  in  the  pur- 
chase ? — Undoubtedly. 

9920.  And  ought  to  tend  to  make  the  shareholders 
desirous  of  concluding  such  a transaction  on  fair 
terms? — 'Well,  I should  think  so,  but  of  course  in 
any  view  the  shareholders  will  try  and  get  as  much 
as  ever  they  can. 

9921.  Of  course? — They  will  like  to  get  the  largest 
amount  possible,  naturally. 

9922.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  the  practice  to  charge  un- 
productive expenditure  to  capital,  and  issuing  pre- 
ference capital  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  expenditure 
does  tend  to  reduce  the  real  value  of  the  apparent 
surplus  ? — It  undoubtedly  would. 

9923.  So  that  probably,  Mr.  Malone,  your  measure 
of  the  value,  that  is,  Die  dividends  actually  paid. 
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represents  in  reality  what  they  have  to  dispose  of 
from  year  to  year? — I think  it  would  he  a very  fair 
price,  but  of  course  when  I say  that,  perhaps  that 
might  be  found  an  underestimate.  I was  looking  to 
the  fact  that  arbitrators  always  give  a very  liberal 
price  indeed  when  people  are  bought  out  compulsorily. 

9924.  Well,  there  is  the  Act  of  1844  fixing  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase,  only,  however,  when  they  were 
taming  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

9925.  That  shclws  you  what  expectations  there  were 
in  the  public  mind  at  that  time  ? — Oh  yes,  just  so. 

9926.  Well,  then,  we  must  also  consider — and  I 
think  you  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject — 
we  must  also  consider  in  estimating  the  savings  due 
to  purchase  that  probably  under  better  management 
a good  deal  more  of  the  revenue  than  at  present  would 
have  to  be  used  for  rolling  stock  and  improvement 
and  charged  to  revenue  ? — Yes. 

9927.  And,  therefore,  the  net  surplus  in  future 
would  be  less  than  the  apparent  net  surplus  at  pre- 
sent ? — Yes  ; I think  that  is  very  likely. 

9928.  And  that  would  have  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  savings?— Of  course,  and  that  is 
what  I meant  by  saying  that  you  really  require  an 
expert  to  make  anything  approaching  to  an  accurate 
estimate  in  this  matter. 

9929.  When  you  see  the  railways  of  Ireland  charge 

unproductive  improvements  to  capital  and  issue  pre- 
ference capital  for  it,  you  know  very  well  that  under 
a system  which  really  charges  tire  expenditure  of  the 
year  upon  the  year,  and  ordinary  expenditure  against 
revenue,  the  surplus  would  be  less? — Yes.  Un- 

doubtedly if  there  was  a considerable  sum  charged 
for  capital  in  the  way  you  say,  which  ought  not  to 
be  charged  to  capital.  I say  nothing  ought  to  be 
charged  to  capital  except  reproductive  expenditure. 

9930.  Precisely.  The  expenditure  charged  to  capital 
should  produce  at  least  enough  additional  revenue 
to  pay  interest  on  the  capital  charged  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I mean. 

9931.  If  you  give  the  full  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase of  the  dividends  which  you  consider  to  be  the 
effective  surplus,  it  seems  rather  hard  to  pay  for  the 
dead  capital  as  well? — Well,  of  course  it  does,  but 
still,  of  course,  you  see  that  if  a man  has  shares  on 
which  he  has  not  received  any  dividends  at  all,  and 
which  yet  he  can  go  and  sell  in  the  market,  it  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  rather  hard  to  take  those  shares 
from  him  and  give  him  nothing. 

9932.  Yes.  If  you  bought  the  net  revenue  perhaps 
he  could  have  no  claim,  but  if  you  only  bought  the 
dividends  you  think  he  might  have  a claim  ? — Yes. 

9933.  I see.  Then  as  to  the  use  of  the  savimg6  you 
you  would  at  first  use  them  to  reduce  the  through 

rates  outwards  ? — Yes.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  the  main  industry  of  the  country,  agri- 
culture. I should  like  to  devote  the  savings  to  the 
promotion  of  that  industry  more  than  anything  else. 

9934.  Well,  there  is  at  present  a very  urgent  move- 
me"t  for  the  1-esuscit&tion  of  Irish  industries  ?— Yes. 

9935.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better,  if  the 
savings  were  at  all  adequate,  that  they  should  be 
divided  between  facilitating  the  Irish  agricultural 
producer  in  the  British  market  and  facilitating  the 
insh  manufacturer  in  his  own  market?— Oh,  there 
may  be  a great  deal  in  that.  I am  not  at  all  pledged 
w that  suggestion  I made.  It  was  merely  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  probably  there  was  a greater  de- 
mand for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  products, 
and  facilitating  the  placing  of  them  in  the  English 
maiket,  than  for  any  other  purpose  ; but,  after  all. 
hititf  are  de*ia^s  that  could  be  worked  out  in  the 

9936.  Still  it  is  of  great  importance,  of  course,  to 

KKt*  a£ncultural  production  ?— Yes. 

, ut  j4  ,°f  at  least  equal  importance  for 
. to  establish  the  ordinary  balance  of  civilised 
rountries  between  the  country  and  the  town  by  set- 
a m’oan  industries  to  absorb  the  excess  of  the 

Me®  ot  P°Pulation.  ?— Undoubtedly, 
five  h ’ a question  or  thvo  on  the  administra- 
, have  accepted  in  your  evidence  the 
El  administrative  basis  in  Ireland,  that  is,  you 
lines  6 16  Treasury  should  be  the  owner  of  the 

Brit;’  i,a>r-  . a4  they  should  be  administered  by  a 
^Sary1/— 1 Yes  °f  Commerce  or  the  Cllief  or  Under 

y°u  take  the  present  machinery  ? — I 
IT?  the  present  state  of  things  as  it  stands, 
r-  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  system  of 
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administration  of  Irish  business  by  British  depart-  26,  1007. 

ments  is  not  destined  to  a much  longer  life ? — Well,  I — — 

should  think  things  are  tending  very  much  that  way.  Mr.  Laurence 

9942.  Well,  then,  assuming  the  creation  by  Parlia-  Malone, 
ment  of  an  Irish  authority,  with  power  and  resources, 

to  deal  with  general  finance,  would  it  not  be  a , °r 

ridiculous  anomaly  if,  while  general  Irish  finance  Bo‘ar(j 
were  committed  to  an  elective  Irish  authority,  the 
business  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  alone  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  a British  department  ? — Oh,  yes,  I have 
no  doubt  that  if  there  was  an  authority  such  as  you 
say  established  here  they  would  be  given  the  control 
of  the  railways  as  a part  of  their  delegated  powers, 
hut  I should  like  to  see  the  constitution  of  the  de- 
partment 'before  I would  offer  an  opinion.  If  it  were 
in  the  nature  of  a Parliament,  if  it  were  an  elective 
body,  an  Irish  Parliament,  I should  be  quite  satis- 
fied ; but  I should  like  to  see  how  the  authority  you 
speak  of  was  established  before  I would  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  its  competency  to  manage  railways  or 
otherwise. 

9943.  I think  your  attitude  of  critical  observation  is 
fully  justified,  but  if  the  body  were  such  a body  as 
would  be  in  the  genuine  sense  responsible  to  the  public 
opinion  of  this  country,  would  you  approve  of  its  own- 
ing and  controlling  the  railways  ? — I think  so,  but  I 
do  not  like,  as  I say,  to  offer  any  opinion  till  I see 
the  facts  before  me. 

9944.  But  your  desire  to  see  the  facts,  is  due  to 
your  sense  that  such  a body  ought  to  be  representative 
of  Irish  public  opinion  ? — Yes. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

9945.  You  said  just  now  that  the  charging  of  revenue 
expenditure  to  capital  was  a thing  you  objected  to. 
Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  railway  companies 
charge  additional  rolling  6tock,  or,  rather,  the  re- 
newal of  rolling  stock,  to  capital? — I do  not.  As  I 
have  said  already,  I am  not  a railway  expert  at  all, 
and  I know  very  little  about  the  management  of  rail- 
ways, but  I have  seen  in  some  of  the  financial  papers 
that  the  American  lines  devote  very  large  sums  to 
what  they  call  betterment,  additional  rolling  stock, 
and  so  on. 

9946.  I see,  but  you  do  not  knetw  of  your  own 
knowledge,  of  any  large  permanent  work,  such  as  sta- 
tions, which  are  simply  renewals,  that  have  been 
charged  to  capital  ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  it  per- 
sonally. 

9947.  Because  you  know  that  the  general  practice- 
with  regard  to  rolling  stock  is  that  the  whole  of  the- 
repairs  to  rolling  stock  goes  to  revenue,  and  then  all' 
the  renewal  is  charged  to  revenue,  and  it  is  only 
additional  locomotives,  or  carriages,  or  waggons  over 
and  above  the  number  which  the  company  possessed 
before  which  are  charged  to  capital  ?— Well,  that 
loSks  fair  enough,  because  that  would  be  reproduc- 

0948.  Well,  you  have  spoken  of  the  administration 
of  these  railways,  if  they  are  owned  by  the  State  in 
future,  by  three  Commissioners.  Have  you  had  in 
your  mind  the  Australian  model? — No,  I don’t  know 
anything  about  the  Australian  model. 

9949.  Have  you  thought  out  at  all  what  should  be 
done  by  these  three  Commissioners  and  kvhat  powers 
ishould  be  accorded  to  them  ? — I would  accord  to  them 
full  powers,  the  same  as  a board  of  directore  has 


™ -out  you  say  tney  are  to  be  subject  to  th 
control  of  a Minister  of  Commerce  ? — Subject  to  th 
control  of  a Minister  of  Commerce  or  some  body  tha 
would  be  accountable  to  Parliament. 

"?T  Yo}1  know  in  Australia  it  was  found  necessar 
to  give  independent  and  exceptional  powers  to  thre 
Commissioners,  so  that  they  should  not  be  subject  t 
the  ever-changing  views  of  Parliamentary  men  wh 
might  upset  to-day  what  was  done  yesterday,  and  ii 
order  that  the  railways  might  work  efficiently,  am 
without  frequent  changes  these  men  were  given  ver- 
?reEmVer,S;  E ,low  wollld  y°u  propose  to  get  ove: 
that  difficulty,  because  it  is  a difficulty.  You  warn 
the  men  to  be  under  control,  and  yet  you  want  then 
to  be  free  for  their  administrative  duties?— Well  ] 
presume  that  that  would  be  got  over.  If  you  take, 
for  instance,  now  the  Post  Office.  The  Post  Office  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  he 
is  accountable  to  Parliament. 

9952.  The  Post  Office  is  a very  different  thing  The 
Post  Office  is  not  a collector  of  traffic  in  the  same 
sense  as  a railway,  and  does  not  come  in  con 
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tact  with  tall  sorts  of  people  of  very  diverse  interests, 
and  there  are.  immense  difficulties  of  .a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  to  those  dealt  with  by  the  Post  Office  ? 
— Well,  that  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  I think,  can 
be  worked  out,  and  a little  experience  would  do  a 
great  deal  .in  the  working  out . of  that  and  getting 
away  from  friction  ; and  it  is  not  likely — I think  it  is 
extremely  unlikely— that  Parliament  would  interfere 
with  the  discretion  of  those  Commissioners  unless 
there  was  some  very  strong  case.  But  I think  the 
Commissioners  should  have  the  fullest  powers  that 
oould  be  safely  given  to  them  for  the  management  of 
the  railways.  So  long  as  you  have  the  right  men  keep 
them.  If  not,  get  rid  of  them  and  get  somebody  else. 

I do  not  see  how  you  can  provide  for  everything  in  a 
case  of  that  sort,  you  know.  You  must  give  power 
to  somebody.  You  must  give  a free  hand  to  the 
people  in  the  management  of  any  business  so  long 
as  they  go  right. 

9953.  Would  you  give  them  very  wide  powers?— 
Yes,  I would. 

9954.  In  talking  about  the  savings  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  expenditure  which  are  necessary  in 
consequence  of  this  change  which  you  advocate,  you 
put  the  total  at  about  £100,000  ? — Yes. 

9955.  Have  you  considered  what  additional  expenses 
would  be  involved  by  the  State  taking  over  all  the 
small  lines,  and  the  necessity  of  having  to  bring  many 
of  these  which  are  said  to  be  in  bad  condition  into 
as  good  order  as  the  main  lines — have  you  considered 
that  ? — No. 

9956.  Have  you  considered  what  you  ought  to  allow 
for  that  ? — ‘No,  I have  not. 

9957.  Now,  obviously  that  would  absorb  a good 
deal  of  the  savings? — Well,  that  is  quite  possible. 

T merely  took  out  the  figures  as  I found  them.  I cal- 
culated what  the  possible  savings  would  be.  As  to 
what  would  be  spent  in  the  administration,  I say 
again  that  I took  up  the  case  really  only  on  behalf  of 
anybody  like  myself  who  is  uninformed  as  to  the 
management  of  railways. 

9958.  Well,  coming  to  another  matter,  are  you  satis- 
fied so  far  as  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  are  con- 
cerned with  the  railway  facilities  that  you  have — I 
do  not  mean  with  regard  to  rates,  for  that  is  quite  a 
different  matter,  but  is  the  port  of  Dublin  otherwise 
well  served  by  the  railways  ?— Oh,  I think  so. 

9959.  Have  you  all  that  you  want  down  at  the 
North  Wall?— Oh,  yes. 

9960.  You  have  no  practical  communication  with 
the  South  Wall  ? — No ; there  is  no  railway  on  the 
South  Wall.  No  railway  goes  to  the  water. 

9961.  Is  that  a desirable  thing?- — Well,  of  course", 
•it...  is,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  making  railway 
communication  there.  There  is  only  one  line  going 
to  the  South  of  Ireland  which  would  probably  go  tb 
that  wall;  and  then  the  North  Wall  of  Dublin  has 
grown  to  be  the  great  place  for  steamers  coming,  and 
it  is  only  quite  recently  that  there  has  been  any  neces- 
sity of  building  a railway  on  the  South  Wall,  and 
then  that  railway,  without  very  great  expense,  would 
only  serve  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern,  which  is 
not  one  of  the  most  important  lines. 

9962.  I wanted  to  gather  from  you  whether  the 
traders  who  are  on  the  south  side,  the  South  Wall,  con- 
sider that  they  are  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the 
want  of  railway  communication  on  that  side? — They 
do  not.  I am  sure  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  a 
railway  there,  but  there  has  been  no  demand  for  it, 
There  has  been  really  no  demand  for  a railway  on  the 
south  quays. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

9963.  Just  one  question  on  the  point  of  your  pro- 
posed Commissioners.  It . is  quite  clear  that  they 
would  have  to  be  under  somebody? — Yes. 

9964.  Under  some  Minister  ?— Yes. 

9965.  I do  not  want  to  discuss  whether  he 
is  an  English  Minister  or  whether  the  business  has 
been  transferred  to  Ireland.  In  the  case  you  spoke 
of,  the  evidence  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  some  part  of,  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board  against  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  it  was 
practically  that  Dublin  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  a great  deal  of  traffic  has  been  going  through 
Waterford  and  Wexford  which  ought  to  have  gone 
through  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

9966.  Now,  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  ques- 
tions' like  that  should  come  before  the  Parliament- 


whether  it  was  Irish  or  English — would  you  think  it 
desirable  that  that  should  be  brought  under  a poli- 
tical party? — Well,  I do  npt  think  it  would  be,  per- 
haps, desirable,  but  I do  not  see  a way  out  of  it. 

9967.  I was.  going  to  ask  you  if  you  think  you  could 
stop  it — could  you  keep  it  out? — Well,  that  would  be 
very  hard. 

9968.  I am  not  assuming  that  you  are  right  or 
wrong,  but  could  anybody  prevent  the  member  for 
Dublin  from  raising  the  question  of  hardship  or  com- 
plaint that  he  thought  important,  and  then  having 
it  thrashed  out  before  a body  of  people  who  would 
not  be  really  experts? — Well,  if  it  were  brought  be- 
fore Parliament,  of  course,  everybody  would  have 
his  say. 

9969.  And  I think  we  should  agree  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  members  of  Parliament  would  be  experts 
in  these  questions  that,  as  you  say,  are  very  compli- 
cated ? — Yes. 

9970.  Now,  you  remember  the  State  taking  over  the 
telegraphs  ? — Yes. 

9971.  The  State  did  not  make  a good  bargain— 
they  paid  a good  deal  more  than  they  expected  to 
pay  ? — Yes. 

9972.  And  now  you  see  that  they  assert  every  year 
in  their  reports  that  they  are  working  the  telegraphs 
at  a loss  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen  it. 

9973.  Then,  in  the  last  few  years  London  has 
bought  up  its  water  supply? — Yes. 

9974.  Do  you  know  that  this  year  the  Water  Board 
have  had  to  put  in  a Bill  to  empower  them  to  raise 
the  charge  to  the  consumers  for  water  because  they 
paid  so  dear  for  the  purchase? — I was  not  aware  of 
it. 

9975.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  eighty  petitions  to  Parliament  not  to  allow  that 
Ball  to  go  on  and  to  keep  their  water  charges  where 
they  now  are  ? — I am  quite  sure  there  would  be. 

9976.  Supposing  anything  like  that  happened  to  the 
Irish  railways  it  would  upset  the  calculation  of  a 
surplus,  would  not  it? — Undoubtedly. 

9977.  Take  it  that  the  Irish  railways  are  charging 
as  much  as  prudent  management  could  charge? — Yes. 

• 9978.  Then,  you  couldn’t  increase  your  revenue  by 
.raising  railway  rates? — No. 

9979.  Therefore  if  you  have  to  pay  for  purchase, 
say,  half  as  much  -again  as  your  figures,  your  surplus 
.goes  ? — Yes. 

9980.  Now,  then  again  take  another  case.  We  have 
had  some  very  interesting  evidence  here  from  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  representative  of  the  Trades  Union 
Council  ? — Yes. 

9981.  And  he  stated  that  the  advantages  of  State 
purchase  would  be  that  the  staff  would  be  better 
treated,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  that  meant  either 
better  wages  for  the  same  work  or  the  same  wages  for 
less  work.  I am  not,  of  course,  saying  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  if  the  State  had  made  the  purchase,  but 
there  again  it  is  a case  of  more  money  to  be  paid?— 
I do  not  think  that  the  State  has  the  reputation  of 
being  so  extremely  liberal. 

9982.  The  common  phrase  is  that  the  State  has  got 
to  be  a model  employer? — Yes. 

9983.  Assuming  that  the  Irish  railways  are  not 
quite  as  model  employers  as  the  State — there  again 
some  money  would  go? — It  might  undoubtedly. 

9984.  Mr.  Sexton  put  a new  point,  a suggestion,  I 
think,  that  the  purchase  might  be  gradual.  Take  two 
railways  that  are  to  some  extent  competitive,  as  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Counties,  would 
you  think  it  fair  for  the  State  to  buy  up  one  and 
make  reductions ?-r-And  leave  the  other  out? 

9985.  Yes  ?— No.  I don’t  think  that  would  be  done, 

9986.  That  is  what  I thought  would  be  your  answer. 
Clearly  it  would.be  crushing  the  other  one  and  then 
buying  it  up  cheaply? — Yes. 

9987.  That  would  not  be  justified  ? — No. 

9988.  You  don’t  think  that  should  be  done?— No. . 

9989.  And  you  would  not-  approve  of  it  ? — No. 

9990.  It  would  not  be  your  method  of  saving 
money  ? — No. 

9991.  It  was  not  your  meaning  when  you  spoke  of 
postponing  financial  obligations  ?— Yes. 

9992.  You  spoke  of  the  Railways  and  said,  I think, 
to  adopt  your  phrase,  that  the  railways  should  not  be 
allowed  to  give  low  through  rates  and  handicap  the 
manufacturers  on  this  side  ? — Yes. 

9993.  I am  not  going  to  criticise  it  at  all.  At  the 
same -time  you  don’t  suggest,  of  course,  that  the  rail- 
way companies  do  it  in  order  to  handicap  Irish  manu- 
factures?— No. 
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9994;  They  do  it  because  they  think  it  is  their  in- 
terest?— Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I happen  to  know 
of  a few ' instances  in  which'  the  through  rates  are 
larger  than  the  :sum  of  the  . local  rates. 

9995.  There  has  probably  been  an  oversight,  if 
the  through  rate  is  more  than  the  combined  local 
rates  ? — Yes. 

9996.  You  a'gree  that  the  through  rates  are  given 
because  the  companies  .think  that  they  bring  them 
business  ?— Yes. 

9997.  You  suggested  that  the  surplus  ought  to  be 
used  by  the  State  to  reduce  the  through  rates  for 
produce  from  Ireland  to  England  ? — Yes. 

9998.  Does  that  seem  to  you  quite  fair  to  the  Eng- 
lish fanner  ?— I am  not  speaking  of  the  English  far- 
mer at  all. 

9999.  He  is  a man  and  a brother,  though? — I am- 
only  thinking  of  the  Irish  farmer. 

10000.  At  present  the  -whole  thing  is  left  to  the  rail- 
ways, and  they  do  it  if  they  think  it  right.  Does  it 
seem  to  you  quite  fair  that  the  Irish  railways  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  should  say,  “ We  are  going  to  give 
cheap  through  rates  from  Ireland  in  order  to  squeeze 
the  British  farmer,  and  we  are  going  to  put  • on 
higher  through  rates  into  Ireland  in  order  to  handi- 
cap the  British  manufacturer”  ? — Don’t  you  see  that 
as  regards  the  British  f armer  rates  from  Ireland  must 
always  be  higher  to  his  market  than  his  own.  As 
regards  the  British  manufacturer  he  has  enormous 
advantages  at  present  which  the  Irishman,  struggling 
to  establish  manufactures  in  Ireland,  has  not.  He 
has  the  great  advantage  of  his  trade  being  long-estab- 
lished ; he  has  the  advantage  of  having  cheap  coal 
and  various  other  things,  and  an  enormous  market, 
Ac.,  which  the  Irishman  has  not;  and  undoubtedly, 
1 think  it  is  quite  fair  to  give  every  possible  advant- 
age to  the  struggling  smaller  manufacturers  in  Ire- 
land to  enable  them  to  get  on  their  feet,  particularly 
when  you  take  into  account  that  the  manufactures 
of  Ireland  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  former  times,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing due  to  Ireland  undoubtedly  in  that  respect, 
because  the  manufactures  here  were  actually  killed 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

10001.  I am  afraid  that  there  were  a great  many 
killed  in  England  too  in  those  days.  I just  want  to 
see  how  far  I have  got  Mr.  Malone’s  point.  Do  I 
understand  his  position  practically  to  be  this,  that 
the  English  manufacturer  is  so  strong  in  comparison 
with  the  Irishman  that  it  is  not  umfair  that  the  State 
should  throw  its  sword  into  the  scale  against  him  ? — 
I don’t  see  how  the  State  is  throwing  its  sword  against 
him.  At  present  the  whole  position  of  the  witnesses 
here,  I believe,  is  that  through  rates  are  given  so 
low  that  a manufacturer  in  an  Irish  port,  say  Dublin, 
■has  to  pay  a higher  rate  down  to  the  country  on  the 
articles  he  has  to  market  than  a manufacturer  has 
to  pay  in  England. 

10002.  There  has  been  evidence  of  the  kind.  Assum- 
ing that  that  was  admittedly  wrong  and  redressed, 
and  assuming  that  the  position  was  such  as  you  de- 
scribe in  the  case  of  agriculture,  that  the  Irish  farmer, 
even  though  he  got  lower  rates,  would  not  get  in  as 
h>w  as  the  Englishman  to  the  English  markets, 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a manufacturer 
in  Birmingham  wanted  to  get  to  some  place 
through  Dublin,  and  paid  forty  shillings,  and  the 
hhiblm  man  only  paid  twenty -five  shillings,  it  would 
not  be  proportionate  to  the  distance,  but  still  it 
would  be  higher  from  Birmingham  tham  from  Dublin. 
Assuming  a position  of  the  kind,  do  you  think  it  fair 
that  the  State  should  interfere  with  that? — No,  I 
would  not.  I would  not  have  any  violent  inter- 
ference if  possible  at  all  with  regard  to  rates.  I 
v°  ij  ,try  t0  Put  everybody  on  an  equality,  and  I 
vould  have  the  Dublin  man  pay  in  proportion  to  the 

stance  his  goods  are  carried,  as  compared  with  what 
the  other  men  would  pay. 

10003.  I won’t  go  into’ details.  I will  just  ask  one 

ore  question.  Assuming  you  had  put  everybody  on 
equality  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  do  you  think 
j u w°uld  get  anybody  else  to  agree  with  you — that 

a real  difficulty  ? — I don’t  suppose  I would. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Pok 

1 wouM  like  to  ask  yon  with  regard  to  the 
W-  xUpon  "’Ittolt  y°u  base  your  scheme  of  purchase, 
like  * ^ roturn  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I would 
to  ask  you  whether  you  took  into  your  calculation 


the  stock  which  was  given  to  holders  of  the  old 
Northern  ■Counties  Railway  by  the  Midland  Com- 
pany?— No,  I did  not. 

10005.  It  is  not  included  in  that  return.  The 
capital  is  included  in  the  English  returns.  I sup- 
pose you  admit  that  if  these  other  railways  were 
taken  over  by  the  State  the  Northern  Counties  would 
have  to  be  taken  over.  No  exception  could  be  made 
of  that  line? — There  could  be  no  exceptions.: 

10006.  The  Northern  Counties  would  have  to  he 
taken  into  consideration  ?— Yes. 

10007.  If  you1  look  at -this  return  (produced)  you 
will  see  that  the  amount  of  stock  which  the  Northern 
Counties  shareholders  received  when  the  line  was 
taken  over  by  the  Midland  was  £3,798,288  of  2£  per 
cent,  preferred  stock,  which  would  at  that  rate  yield 
£94,957  interest.  They  also  received  in  respect-  of 
debentures  £1,344,483,  for  which  they  receive  interest 
amounting  to  £33,612.  That,  of  course,  slightly 
alters  the  calculations  on  which  you  base  your  calcula- 
tions ? — Yes. 

10008.  You  will  see-  a little  table  in  the  corner  at 
the  bottom  by  which  the  total  capital  of  the  Irish 
railways,  including  dividend-paying  and  non-dividend 
earning  stock  was  £43,548,026.  Is  that  right?— That 
is  the  figure  here,  but.  do  you  say  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways ? 

10009.  Yes? — That  does  not  agree  with  the  figures. 

10010.  There  is  five  million  stock  that  you  take  no 
account  of.  The  debenture  stock  in  this  undertaking 
is  comprised  in  the  capital  of  the  English  company  ? — 
Yes,  I say  that. 

10011.  You  have  got  a little  discrepancy  with  re- 
gard to  capital  on  which  you  say  no  dividend  was 
paid.  If  you  look  at  that  table  you  will  find  that  the 
capital  on  which  no  dividend  was  paid  in  1905  was 
£3,135,256? — So  I see.  That  does  not  agree  with  me 
other  one  either. 

10012.  You  will  find  that  is  exactly  so  ?— The  dif- 
ference is  not  much. 

Chairman. — What  is  the  date  of  the  return? 

10013.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — This  is  made  up 
from  the  19Q5  return,  supplemented  by  information 
which  I received  from  the  Northern  Counties  Rail- 
way, and  worked  out  with  the  interest  payable 
on  the  different  classes  of  stock.  You  calculate,  I 
think,  in  your  brief  that  the  total  amount  of  interest 
paid  on  the  different  classes  of  stock  was  £1,444  000? 
— Yes. 

10014.  If  you  look  at  that  little  table  at  the  bottom 
you  will  see  it  has  been  worked  out  and  checked.  It 
is  really  £1,630,599.  That  is  the  actual  amount, of 
interest  paid  on  all  classes  of  stock  for  the  year  1905  ? 
— That  does  not  agree.  ■ 

10015.  Nearly  £130,000  is  accounted  for  by  the  Mid- 
land Company’s  interests  on  the  Northern  Counties 
capital.  So,  m respect  of  that,  if  you  work  out  those 
figures  including  the  yield  not  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  I think  you  will  find  that  I have  worked  them 
out  correctly.  I think  you  said  you  took  twenty-eight 
years  purchase  as  your  basis?— Yes. 

p/in0nnn'n^.nod  ^-U  caJ,culate  that  that  would  amount  to 
£40,000,000?— I es,  £40,300,000,  I think. 

10017.  Just  look  at  that  paper  for  a moment.  This 
is  a little  scheme  founded  very  much  on  your  lines 
but  on  the  altered  figures  {produced).  I presume 
tea  tell  ad-^lt  'Vs  a„faiv  Proposition  that,  assum- 
ing that  either  the  English  Government  or  some 
central  Irish  authority  took  over  the  railways,  the 
holders  of  debenture  stock,  preference  stock,  guaran- 
teed stock  and  loans  would  have  a right  to  expect  to 
receive  such  an  amount  of  stock  as  would  yield  them 

st^^-Yt16  °f  the  lnC°me  n°W  ykIded  h?  those 

10018.  Going  on  that  basis,  and  taking  the  amount 
which  is  nqw  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  fixed 
charges  as  £1,034,464— you  will  see  by  this  little  table 
on  the  other  paper  that  that  is  the  amount  required 
to  pay  - the  interest  on  the  fixed  charges— if  you 

aisssSio£S»“ 24  per  c“‘" H w™id  8ire 

10019.  You  were  taking  it  at  a rather  higher 
figure,  but  of  course  if  you  took  it  at  3 per  cent,  it 
would  not  be  so  much.  You  say  you  would  only  allow 
the  holders  of  non-dividend  paying  stoek  20  per  cent 
of  their  holding? — Yes. 

10020.  Do  you  think  they  would  he  satisfied  with 
such  a low  margin?— I am  quite  sure  they  Would  not 
be  satisfied- 
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10021.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  proposition 
—there  is  no  good  offering  people  something  which 
they  would  not  take  ? — I think  it  would.  I think  if 
one  has  a non-dividend-paying  stock  it  is  better  for  a 
man  to  get  20  per  cent,  of  his  money  than  to  have 
nothing. 

10022.  I am  assuming  they  would  probably  have  to 
get  50  per  cent,  of  the  non-dividend-paying  debenture 
and  preference  stock.  If  you  look  at  the  table,  there 
is  £1,145,650  preference  stock  which  pays  no  divi- 
dend, £67,800  debenture  stock  which  pays  no  dividend, 
some  £300  loan  which  pays  no  dividend,  and  £859 
guaranteed  stock  which  pays  no  dividend.  Assuming 
you  give  the  holders  of  those  first  charges,  so  to  speak, 
50  per  cent,  of  their  holding,  and  gave  the  holders  of 
the  non-paying  ordinary  stock  £1,920,647,  25  per  cent, 
of  their  holding,  you  would  in  the  one  case  arrive  at 
£607,304  and  in  the  other  at  £480,162? — I see  that. 

10023.  Adding  that  to  the  amount  required  for  fixed 
charges,  and  taking  thirty  years’  purchase  of  the  sum 
required  to  pay  interest — viz.,  £596,135 — on  the  ordi- 
nary stock  as  the  basis  of  any  purchase  scheme 
you  get  a total  of  £60,350,076.  Interest  on 
that  sum  at  2g  per  cent,  works  out  at  £1,508,751. 
The  net  revenue  from  the  Irish  railways  last  year 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  was  £1,581,801. 
That  includes  everything.  If  you  deduct  from 
that  the  charge  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  sixty 
millions  which  I take  as  my  basis,  you  will  have 
no  large  surplus,  but  even  on  such  a scheme,  which 
is  very  favourable  to  the  holders  of  all  these  stocks, 
you  would  have  a surplus  of  £73,050.  That  is  very 
little,  I admit,  but  that  is  taking  a very  large  and 
liberal-minded  view  of  the  situation? — I think  it  is 
altogether  too  liberal. 

10024.  It  is  better  to  be  too  liberal  when  we  are 
asking  the  British  Treasury  for  something,  and  to 
open  our  mouths  wide  enough  ; £73,000  is  not  much. 
That  is  the  total,  regardless  of  any  economies  which 
would  be  effected  by  unity  of  management  and  in 
other  directions  ; I think,  if  you  remember,  that  in 
1886,  when  the  Allport  Commission  was  examining 
into  this  question  they  pointed  out  that  at  that  time 
they  considered  that  a saving  of  £55,000  could  be 
effected — of  course  the  mileage  was  shorter  and  the 
figures  would  be  probably  increased  now.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  if  the  working  expenditure  of  Irish 
railways  was  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
of  Scotch  railways  that  alone  would  effect  a saving  of 
£140,000  a year.  The  proportion  of  working  ex- 
penses in  1886,  when  that  report  was  being  considered, 
was  fifty  to  fifty-five  ; fifty-five  was  the  Irish  propor- 
tion of  expenses  to  receipts,  and  fifty  was  the  pro- 
portion in  Scotland.  On  that  basis  if  the  one  was 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  other  there  would  be  -an 
immediate  saving  of  £140,000.  The  working  expendi- 
ture last  year  is  practically  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
in  Scotland  fifty-four,  and  in  Ireland  sixty-two. 
Therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  our  working 
expenses  to  the  level  of  the  Scotch  expenses,  that 
would  give  us  a saving  at  once  of  £140,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  ether  savings  there  might  be? — Yes. 

10025.  We  must  all  admit  that  Scotland  is  more 
favourably  situated  as  regards  coal,  Ac.,  but  still  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  under  some  centralised  sys- 
tem with  the  very  best  people — I am  not  saying  a 
word  against  the  present  managers,  but  still,  with 
unity  of  management,  and  the  best  men  you  could 
possibly  get,  it-  might  be  possible  to  effect  some  re- 
duction in  our  working  expenses  ?— That  was  my  idea 
altogether,  that  there  must  be  room  for  very  consider- 
able savings  in  the  management  of  the  railways  if 
they  were  all  in  the  one  hands  and  managed  intelli- 
genty. 

10026.  Taking  that  as  a liberal  guide,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  finding  of  the  Allport  Commission,  and 
their  opinion  that  any  reduction  in  working  expendi- 
ture would  effect  a large  saving,  you  think  it 
is  not  too  extravagant  an  estimate  to  sav,  as  you  do, 
that  you  would  probably  effect  a saving  of  from 
£200,000  to  £300,000  a year?— Yes. 

10027.  That  would  ge  a considerable  way  in  making 
reductions  in  the  rates  that  are  at  present  charged  ? — 
Yes. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

10028.  I see  you  are  largely  interested  in  commer- 
cial concerns  as  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board? — Yes. 

10029.  And  also  as  chairman  of  breweries  ? — Yes. 

10030.  In  all  the  evidence  you  have  given  you  seem 


very  anxious  to  improve  and  increase  the  industries 
in  Ireland? — Yes. 

10031.  Does  the  confidence  shown  by  English  or 
other  people  investing  money  in  Ireland  not  largely 
tend  to  industries  being  started — I want  to  lead  you 
up  to  your  objection  to  English  railway  companies 
purchasing  any  of  the  Irish  railways,  or  investing 
money  in  Irish  railways  ? — Excuse  me  ; I don’t  object 
to  their  investing  money,  but  I object  to  their  own- 
ing them. 

10032.  Those  railways  in  England  that  have  pur- 
chased or  invested  money  in  Irish  railways  have  as 
their  heads  probably  the  ablest  men  there  are  on  the 
railways  in  England? — Certainly. 

10033.  Does  it  not  give  any  confidence  to  other 
wealthy  merchants  whether  living  in  Ireland,  England, 
or  Scotland,  if  they  see  them  invest  money  in  the 
country,  whether  in  purchasing  a line,  or  whether  in 
merely  assisting  to  make  a feeder  to  the  main  line — 
does  not  that  give  confidence  sufficient  to  justify 
people  in  starting  new  mills,  whether  woollen  manu- 
factories or  shipyards,  or  engineering  places— dees 
that  confidence  not  inspire  confidence  in  others?— It 
is  very  hard  to  say.  It  may  have  that  effect. 

10034.  Do  you  not  remember  some  years  ago  when 
people  were  almost  afraid  to  invest  owing  to  one  big 
failure,  whether  they  be  from  the  North  or  from  the 
South  ?— You  must  remember  that  it  is  not  capital 
at  all  we  want  in  Ireland.  There  is  plenty  of  money 
in  Ireland  to  invest.  It  is  the  enterprise  to  invest 
it  that  we  want  and  the  feeling  of  probability  that 
it  will  pay  to  invest  it ; but  there  is  no  want  of 
capital. 

10035.  Then  it  is  pluck  you  want? — Of  course 
people  will  not  invest  their  capital,  whether  they  are 
English,  Irish,  or  anything  else,  unless  they  see  a 
clear  prospect  of  a return. 

10036.  Do  you  not  find  in  ordinary  business  that  if 
one  man  goes  into  a concern  and  makes  it  a success 
that  others  will  follow  him? — Yes,  exactly. 

10037.  Is  not  it  a great  benefit  to  Ireland  that  we 
do  get  occasionally  some  large  company  to  invest 
money? — I dare  say  it  would  be  a benefit  to  Ireland, 
and  it  would  be  a benefit  to  Ireland  if  enterprising 
good  business  men  came  over  here  and  started  busi- 
ness and  showed  how  the  thing  was  to  be  done ; but 
these  men  do  not  care  to  come.  It  is  not  the  capital 
we  want ; it  is  the  enterprise  and  brains  that  we 
want ; we  have  capital  enough. 

10038.  I take  it  as  sweeping  all  through  your  evi- 
dence that  you  want  the  export  business  to  get  any 
of  the  facilities  or  reductions  that  can  be  made  either 
by  amalgamation  of  the  railways  or  by  State  pur 
chase.  I presume  it  is  very  much  on  the  same  lines 
that  Germany  gives  to  all  export-  trade  over  her  rail- 
ways very  large  reductions,  from  20  to  50  per  cent, 
in  many  cases  ? — Yes. 

10039.  That  is  what  you  want  to  get  at  ? — -Exactly. 

10040.  It  is  not  to  injure  the  English  farmer,  but 
to  keep  out  the  foreign  farmer  in  England  that  you 
want  to  get  the  cheaper  rates  ?• — Yes.  The  same  com- 
plaints are  made  in  England  on  the  same  subject. 
English  farmers  complain  of  the  facilities  given  to 
foreigners  to  undersell  them. 

10041.  I think  in  answer  to  Colonel  Poe  you  said 
you  don’t  desire  to  give  to  these  people  whose  stocl 
is  worth  nothing  in  the  way  of  dividends  a sum  of 
one  and  a quarter  millions  or  any  sum,  because  if 
you  once  gave  that  for  nothing  it  would  increase  the 
price  of  the  dividend  paying  portion  : is  that  what 
your  answer  should  be  taken  to  be? — Yes. 

10042.  If  you  give  a man  a large  sum,  say  25  or 
50  per  cent.,  of  the  original  nominal  value  of  a thing 
that  is  now  worth  nothing  that  would  increase  the 
figure  to  a price  that  could  not  possibly  be  paid. 

10043.  I see  in  your  evidence  you  would  provide  a 
sum  to  compensate  engineers  and  member's  of  the 
staff  ? — Yes. 

10044.  On  what  grounds  do  you  not  add  something 
to  your  calculation  for  the  directors : is  it  that  they 
are  so  useless  that  they  are  not  worth  anything?— 
Of  course,  if  you  take  away  the  directors 

10045.  There  is  £50,000  a year,  I believe,  goes  to 
the  directors? 

Mr.  Sexton. — £18,000,  I think. 

10046.  Lord  Pirrip.— Well,  a large  sum  goes  to  the 
directors  ? — Yes. 

10047.  You  don’t  allow  any  figure  towards  that?— 
No,  I don’t  allow  directors,  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, directors  have  no  claim. 
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10048.  They  are  appointed,  say,  for  three  years, 
whereas  an  officer  is  appointed  for  perhaps  only  a 
month  ? — They  are  elected  by  their  brother  share- 
holders to  look  after  their  interests,  and  if  the  share- 
holders are  bought  out  they  don’t  want  directors  any 
more. 

10049.  You  have  therefore  allowed  nothing  for 
them  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

10050.  On  this  point  about  the  English  railways 
have  you  noticed  that  when  the  Midland  of  England 
acquired  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  no  local 
authority  in  the  district  opposed  at  all.  It  was 
generally  supported  by  the  local  authorities? — I did 
not  see  that.  I am  not  aware. 

10051.  I believe  except  for  a single  Presbyterian 
clergyman  there  was  really  no  opposition  before  the 
Committee  at  all  on  this  Bill.  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Midland  acquiring  the  Donegal  rail- 
ways they  were  very  strongly  supported  by  the  County 
Council  of  Donegal? — I did  not  know  that. 

10052.  Do  you  know  in  the  case  of  the  Fishguard 
Railway  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
authorities  upon  the  Committee  which  made  them 
provide  that  the  majority  of  the  directors  was  always 
to  be  representatives  of  the  Great  Western  as  against 
the  Great  Southern,  so  that  the  English  interests 
would  be  the  stronger  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

10053.  So  whatever  be  the  fault  it  is  the  popularly 
elected  local  authorities  in  Ireland  who  have  insisted 
in  all  these  cases  on  supporting  the  English  companies 
in  investing  their  money  as  they  have  done  on  these 
lines? — I am  quite  satisfied  to  take  that  from  you. 

10054.  You  have  made  no  provision  at  all  in  your 
estimate  for  sinking  fund  ? — No. 

10055.  Chairman. — There  has  been  no  attack  made 
on  any  railway  company,  and  I think  on  the  general 
subject  you  need  not  cross-examine. 

10056.  Mr.  Knox. — Very  well.  I won’t  cross-ex- 
amine on  the  general  question? — Before  I leave  I 
would  like  to  hand  in  a pamphlet  which  interested  me 
very  much.  It  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Richard  Pim, 
an  eminent  stockbroker  in  this  city.  It  was  written 
by  his  father,  James  Pim,  in  the  year  1839.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  of  Boyle,  Low  and 
Pim,  bankers,  and  he  became  also  interested  in  rail- 
way management  through  joining  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  Company  as  treasurer.  This  is 
a letter  written  to  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Shaw, 
31.  P,,  who  was  subsequently  Recorder  of  Dublin  for 
many  years.  It  is  in  relation  to  a resolution  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day,  at  the  instance 


of  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond,  proposing  the  construc- 
tion of  all  railways  in  Ireland  by  the  State.  It  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Pim  wrote  asking 
Sir  Frederick  Shaw  to  support  this  project  of  Lord 
Morpeth’s,  which,  however,  evidently  fell  through. 

10057.  Mr.  Sexton. — Was  Sir  Frederick  member  of 
Parliament  for  Dublin  then? — I think  so.  He  was 
a member  of  Parliament,  at  all  events,  for  some  place. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  read  it,  and  some  of  it  is 
almost  prophetic  in  what  he  says.  I would  like  to 
read  one  or  two  short  extracts,  which  won’t  occupy  a 
moment.  He  says  here: — “On  considering  the  ques- 
tion on  grounds  of  public  policy  is  there  any  disin- 
terested person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  it — is 
there  any  sound  statesman  who  has  ever  given  utter- 
ance to  his  opinion  on  the  subject  but  admits  that 
had  the  Legislature  been  aware  of  the  startling  effect 
of  the  railway  system  both  for  good  and  for  evil  it 
would  have  long  hesitated,  at  the  period  of  the  forma- 
tion of  those  great  corporations  to  whom  such  vast 
powers  have  been  entrusted,  before  it  would  have  given 
them  possession  of  the  great  highways  of  the  coun- 
try?” In  another  place  here  he  says  something  on 
similar  lines.  There  are  tables  of  our  exports  then 
which  are  of  interest.  Then  he  goes  on  : — “ But  it  is 
said,  why  not  leave  these  works  to  private  capital  and 
enterprise,  assisting  them,  if  necessary,  by  loans  from 
the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  why  not  perpetuate  in 
Ireland  all  the  evils  of  the  present  English  system, 
and  placing  our  highways  under  the  control  of  parties 
who  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  become  mono- 
polists, and  over  whom,  after  they  have  acquired  .1 
vested  interest,  the  State  can  have  no  effective  check  ? 
The  State  to  be  asked  to  advance  one-half  the  cost  by 
way  of  loan,  having  no  other  security  than  the  com- 
petency of  the  parties  to  construct  and  manage  the 
works,  and  the  produce  of  their  undertaking,  if  suc- 
cessful ; and  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  railway — instead  of  a perfectly  secured  ad- 
vance, to  be  expended  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  Government,  and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
State." 

10058.  Mr.  Sexton. — If  it  is  not  a very  long  docu- 
ment, we  might  have  it  in  the  Appendix  ? — It  is  not  a 
very  long  document.  I got  a copy  of  it  typed.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest.  It  was  written 
nearly  seventy  years  ago.  The  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town line  was  the  only  line  in  existence  in  Ireland 
at  that  time.  I think  it  was  opened  in  that  year. 

10059.  Chairman. — You  have  read  the  most  im- 
portant paragraphs? — They  are  just  bearing  on  this 
question  ; so  that  even  then  there  was  a strong  advo- 
cacy for  State  purchase. 


Mr.  Albert  E.  Wood,  b.l.,  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


10060.  I think  you  are  secretary  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Association? — I am. 


10061.  Just  for  information:  is  it  incorporated? — 
™°,  it  is  not  incorporated. 

10062.  And  you  propose  to  give  evidence  before  this 
Commission  as  representing  the  association?  Yes. 

10063.  First  of  all,  would  you  just  tell  us  in  a few 
words  what  are  the  objects  of  your  association? — 
the  main  object  to  which  we  devote  attention  is  “to 
en^?raJ50  co-operation  among  Irishmen  irrespective  of 
creed  or  class,  for  the  development  of  the  country’s 
resources,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people.”  In  addition,  we  have  as  an  outlook*”  to  se- 
cure for  Ireland  such  effective  control  of  purely  Irish 
unairs  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
j the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
reland  and  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
lament.”  Those  are  our  objects  as  we  have  defined 
em>  and  they  embrace  every  question  which  affects 
le  Prosperity  of  the  country. 


Well,  we  will  deal  with  the  first  one.  Deal- 
g with  that,  have  the  association  passed  any  reso- 
recently  ?— They  passed  a resolution"  in  the 
nth  of  February  last  year,  and  that  resolution  was 
n connection  with  this  question  of  transit  facilities, 
perhaps  I might  just  read  the  resolution. 


— Tt?65'  1 sllould  1)6  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
valpn6  res?lution  was: — “Having  regard  to  the  pr- 
of °‘  complaints  regarding  the  administrate 
lways  in  Ireland  and  the  nature  of  the  chargi 


for  freights  which  are  imposed,  and  the  alleged  in- 
sufficiency of  the  facilities  for  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural purposes  which  the  railways  as  at  present 
managed  afford,  it  seems  to  the  association  that  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  should  be 
made  by  a properly  constituted  body  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  adequate  improvements  in  existing 
ing  management  could  be  effected,  or  whether  any 
large  scheme,  such  as  the  purchase  of  railways  by  the 
State  on  fair  terms  and  their  subsequent  management 
either  directly  by  the  State  or  by  means  of  companies, 
is  necessary.” 

10066.  After  passing  that  resolution  what  action 
did  your  association  take? — We  took  every  means  pos- 
sible that  we  could  in  the  way  of  advertisement,  in 
the  way  of  communication  with  various  representa- 
tive bodies,  in  the  way  of  personal  and  other  com- 
munications with  traders,  and  we  obtained  a certain 
amount  Of  data  such  as  people  would  give  us.  I may 
say  we  found  the  greatest  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  public  to  supply  us 
with  any  information.  The  main  reason  they  gave 
for  it  was  that  if  they  came  forward  with  infor- 
mation they  would  be  penalised  by  the  companies, 
and  consequently  each  individual  trader  felt  reluct- 
ance in  giving  information. 

10067.  Did  you  bring  it  before  the  Government  in 
any  way?— We  formulated  that  data  and  the  heads 
to  which  it  referred  with  the  help  of  such  data  as  the 
Government  supply  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
and  we  placed  it  before  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  is  president  of 
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the  association,  presented  a deputation  which  went 
over  to  London  and  saw  the  Chief  Secretary.  That 
was  prior  to  the  institution  of  this  Commission.' 

10068.  I am  afraid  this  Commission,  then,  is  the 
result  of  it? — I don’t  attempt  to  claim  it  is  the  result 
of  it,  but  certainly  we  do  claim  that  the 
manner  in  which  we  put  forward  the  neces- 
sity for  dealing  with  this  question,  hot  only 
before  the  public,  but  the  means  we  took  to 
impress  it  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, had  something,  if  not  a considerable  some- 
thing, to  say  to  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is 
sitting  here  at  present ; but,  of  course,  we . say  that 
the  Government  itself  felt  the  necessity  of  inquiry 
into  the  question,  and  that  that  was  the  real  reason 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Commission. 

10069.  I suppose  the  committee  of  your  association 
has  been  dealing  with  this  subject? — Yes  ; we  met 
constantly,  and  especially  the  members  who  had  an 
interest  in  trade,  and  tried  to  get  as  much  informa- 
tion as  we  could  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  com- 
mittee, once  the  Commission  was  formed,  thought 
they  should  put  their  views  before  you. 

10070.  And  you  purport  now  to  give  us  the  views 
of  your  committee  with  reference  to  the  capital  and 
the  dividends,  the  railway  statistics,  fares,  rates,  pro- 
visional through  rates,  local  rates,  and  the  rates  for 
merchandise  ? — Yes. 

10071.  Under  those  different  headings? — Under 
those  different  headings,  and  I would  also  like  to  give 
some  views  on  the  question  of  motor  transit  and  the 
question  of  unification. 

10072.  In  addition? — Yes. 

10073.  I have  a most  elaborate  proof  before  me,  and 
it  may,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  be  necessary 
that  I should  not  go  through  it  all,  but  we  will  see  as 
we  go  along.  We  have,  first  of  all,  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  capital.  Have  you  got  any  figures  to 
show  the  total  paid  up  capital  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1905,  On  all  the  railways  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland? — Yes,  as  they  appear  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns.  They  would  appear  to  be  for  England 
and  Wales  £1,063,700,954. 

10074.  For  Scotland  ?— £180,694.726. 

10075.  For  Ireland  ?— £39,605,255.  I would  like  to 
mention  in  reference  to  those  figures  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  in  what 
manner  exactly  the  buying  of  the  Northern  Counties 
by  the  Midland  would  change  those  figures.  The  only 
indication  that  appears  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
is  that  the  £1,200,000  is  allocated  to  the  Irish  com- 
pany ; but  I believe  myself,  as  I understand  it,  that 
the  total  capital  for  Ireland  by  that  change,  includ- 
ing those  shares  which  properly  belong  to  the  Nor- 
thern Counties,  is  about  43  millions  odd. 

10076.  We  will  not  split  straws  over  those  figures. 
Just  tell  me  them  roughly.  What  is  the  total  mile- 
age?— In  the  period  I am  dealing  with: — Eng- 
land and  Wales,  15,371 ; Scotland,  3,804 ; Ireland, 
3,312. 

10077.  I don’t  see  the  necessity  of  the  next  item  you 
have  got,  but  still  as  it  is  on  the  notes  you  might  as 
well  give  it? — I will  tell  the  necessity  if  I may  say 


Capital  ctst 
per  mile. 


Total  receipts 
per  mile  for 

and  goods 
traffic,  and 
percentage 
of  same  to 
capital  cost. 


10078.  First  of  all,  tell  us  what  it  is? — The  capital 
is  £67,491  for  England  and  Wales,  for  Scotland 
£47,501,  and  for  Ireland  £11,158. 

10079.  What  capital  is  that  ? — That  is  the  available 
capital  for  the  working  of  each  open  mile. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  capital  obtained  by  dividing 
the  open  mileage  into  the  total  paid-up  capital. 

^ 10080.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  capital  cost  per  mile? — 

10081.  Chairman. — Just  , give  us  the  total  receipts 
per  mile  for  passenger  and  goods  traffic? — England 
and  Wales,  £5,688;  Scotland,  £3,107;  Ireland, 
£1,198.  The  point  I wish  to  make  on  those  figures  is 
that  they  represent  that  for  the  English  railways 
there  is  a return  of  8 per  cent,  on  the  available  capital 
per  open  mile. 

10082.  Mr.  Sexton. — On  the  paid-up  capital  ?— Yes. 

10083.  Chairman. — On  the  capital  cost  per  mile  ?— 
Per  mile ; and  about  7 per  cent,  for  the  Scotch  rail- 
ways, and  for  the  Irish  railways  about  10  per  cent.  ; 
that  would  work  out  about  9 per  cent,  if  you  take  into 
consideration  the  four  millions  additional  capital 
which  the  Midland  companies  arrangement  makes. 

10084.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  gross  -receipts?— 
Yes  ; I don’t  mean  it  as  a Pet  profit. 


10085.  Return  is  rather  a misleading  word? — Yes. 


Lord  Pirric. — It  is  gross  earnings. 

Mr.  Acworth,— Yes,  gross  receipts: 

10086.  Chairman. — The  next  figures  you  have  got 
there  is  the  proportion  of  dividends  for  passengers  and 
goods.  I don’t  understand  that? — Those  are  also 
earnings  and  the  earnings  for  England  and  Wales  on 
the  passenger  traffic  of  that  8 per  cent,  is  3 per  cent., 
and  it  earns  the  balance,  5 per  cent.,  on  the  goods 
traffic.  In  Scotland  it  is  3 per  cent,  on  passenger 
traffic  and  4 per  cent,  on  goods  traffic. 

10087;  Mr.  Sexton-.—  This  is  the  proportion  between 
gross  earnings  and  paid  up  capital  measured  by 
miles? — Quite  so. 

10088.  Chairman. — Take  the  dividends  paid  on  the 
Irish  railways?— They  are  higher  in  Ireland  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  countries. 

10089.  Give  the  figures  for  1905  ?— Ireland,  3'76; 
England,  3-47 ; Scotland,  3'01.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
1895,  the  figures  were — Ireland,  4'34  ; England,  3'93 ; 
and  Scotland,  357. 

10090.  The  rate  has  gone  down  all  round? — Yes,  all 
round,  but  Ireland  has  maintained  its  advantage. 

10091.  You  might  give  us  the  dividends  paid  in 
1905  on  each  class  of  stock ? — In  Ireland: — Ordinary 
stock,  3'95  ; Preferential,  3 -07;  Guaranteed,  4 •12; 
Loans,  4 07  ; Debentures,  3-79;  England  and  Wales 
— 3' 46  for  Ordinary,  3‘35  for  Preferential  ; 3 '39  for 
Guaranteed,  4 : 18  on  Loans,  3 • 38  on  the  Debenture 
Stock  ; Scotland — 2 -17  on  Ordinary,  3 ■ 98  on  the 
Preferential,  4 on  the  Guaranteed,  3:38  on  Loans, 
and  3 ' 37  on  Debentures. 

10092.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  those 
figures  ? — It  appears  to  us  as  regards  Ireland  that  the 
rolling  stock  is  starved..  It  is  kept  upon  a starvation 
basis,'’ and  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  share- 
holders in  the  country  from  adjustment  and  reduc- 
tion of  fares  and-  rates  are  completely  overlooked. 

10093.  What  justification  have  you  for  saying  that 
the  stock  is  starved  ? — I have  set  out  on  the  basis  that 
England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  earn 
certain  gross  receipts;  and  if  you  compare  the  gross 
receipts  of  these  countries  and  see  what  number  of 
vehicles  they  have  for  the  carnage  of  . the  goods  and 
passengers  which  make  up  those  receipts  you  will 
find  that  the  number  of  vehicles  used  in  England  is 
vastly  more  than  that  used  in  Ireland  proportionately. 
For  instance,  the  receipts  of  companies  in  England 
and  Wales  are  £96,930,705,  and  the  number  of-  ve- 
hicles they  have,  exclusive  of  locomotives,  is  624,261 ; • 
if  you  take  the  Scotch  railways  they  have  gross  re1 
ceipts  of  £12,491,636,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  to 
carry  that  traffic  is  162,983. 

10094.  Mr.  A spinatt.—  -Does  that  include  all  kinds 
of  rolling  stock? — Exclusive  of  locomotives. 

10095.  Both  wagons  and  carriages  ? — Yes.  The  Irish 
railway's  show  gross  receipts  of  £4,108,678,  and  they 
have  23,800  vehicles. 

10096.  Mr.  Sexton. — About  seven  to  the  mile?— 
Yes.  I have  some  of  the  individual  English  com- 
panies, but  I point  them  out  for  the  information- of 
the  Commission  more  than  as  matters  of  record. 

10097.  Chairman. — I think  the  next  section  is  fares 
and  rates.  Before  considering  that  question  you  have 
something  to  say  about  the  railway  statistics  ? — I have. 
I think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be 
adequate  railway  statistics,  and  the  committee,  I 
think,  see  that  they  are  not  available  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  as  they  exist  at  present. 

10098.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  statistics 
set  forth  in  the  annual  reports  of  all  railway  com- 
panies are  in  accordance  with  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ?— I understand  so. 

10099.  Mr.  Aspinall. — An  Act  of  Parliament?— Bat 
I think  that  I shall  be.  able  to  show  that  even  though 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  power  to  enforce  fuller  statistics 
than  they  supply  at  present.  That  is  the  point  of 
our  complaint, 

10100:  Chairman. — The  Railway  Traffic  Act,  I think, 
of  1888,  has  some  clause  in  reference  to  that 
power  ? — Yes.  It  enacts  that  the  returns  required  oi 
the  railway  companies  under  Section  -9  of  the  Rail- 
ways Regulation  Act  of  1871  shall  include  such  state- 
ments as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe,  and  the  forms  referred  to  in  that  section 
may  from  time  to  time  be  altered  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient 
for  giving  effect  to  this  section.  This  gives  the  widest 
possible  discretion. 
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10101.  Are  you.  aware  that  there  is  a Committee 
now  sitting  to  discuss  that  subject? — I am. 

10102.  Would  you  kindly  pass  that  over?-— I wish 
to  mention  to  the  Committee  that  in  America  it  is 
the  almost  invariable  practice  that  the  statistics  sup- 
plied by  companies  are  of  a fuller  and'  more  adequate 
nature,  and  especially  those  relating  to  car  load  lots 
of  grain,  hay,  cotton,  coal,  timber,  live  stock,  dressed 
meat,  &c.,  where  they  are  compelled  to  give  averages. 
What  we  consider  to  be  the  advantages  derived  from 
those  statistics  are,  there  should  be  a systematic  pre- 
paration and  employment  Of  these  figures  so  as  to  en- 
able a manager  to  check,  say,  the  loading  of  trains  on 
his  line  and  compare  the  results  on  different  sections 
of  his  line  and  at  . different  times,  and  in  that  way  to 
give  him  power  to  have  a more  effective  control. 

10103.  Do  you  know  that  the  manager  of  every  well- 
managed  railway  company  both  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land has  got  all. that  information  before  him? — I am 
informed  not,  and  in  one  special  instance  of  one  of 
the  largest  companies  in  Ireland  I know  that  about 
thirteen  years  ago  an  English  engineer  of  very  con- 
siderable qualifications — I will  hand,  in  his  name  pri- 
vately to  you  if  you  wish — was  called  upon  by  the 
Shareholders  in  consequence  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  company  to  report  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  whole  line,  and  that  eminent  engineer  in  the 
report  which  he  prepared  set  out  two  matters,  which 
I will  read  verbatim  from  the  report  as  it  appears — 
<;(1.)  I asked  Mr.  — — (the  engineer)  for  the  designs 
of  these  bridges,  in  order  to  test  the  strains,  but-  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  office  did  not  possess 
any  plans — a defect  which  I should  have  imagined 
any  engineer  would  have  rapidly  remedied  on  com- 
ing into  office,  even  for  his  own  safety.”  The  com- 
plaint alleged  in  that  instance  was  that  even  as  to 
the  bridges  on  that  whole  line  of  railway  in  the  en- 
gineer’s office  some  sixty  years  after  it  had  been 
brought  into  existence  they  did  not  even  know  the 
nature  or  character  or  structure  of  their  own  bridges. 

10104.  In  a well-managed  railway  the  manager  is 
in  a position  to  give  all  the  information  which  you 
suggested  should  be  obtained,  but  what  has  this  state- 
ment about  an  engineer  not  being  able  to  tell  the 
strain  on  a bridge  got  to  do  with  that  fact  ? — I under- 
stand that  even  at  the  present  moment  the  defects 
pointed  out  in  that  report  of  thirteen  years  ago  have 
not  been  remedied.  My  information  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. 

10105.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  traffic  statis- 
tics on  railways.  You  draw  an  inference  that  because 
they  don’t  know  anything  about  bridges  they  don't 
know  anything  about  the  traffic? — Not  as  far  as  this 
particular  company  is  concerned  ; that  is  my  com- 
plaint in  reference  to  the  structure  and  character  of 
their  permanent  way.  But  with  regard  to  statistics 
I will  furnish  you  with  another  excerpt  from  the  same 
report: — “The  reports  of  the  railway  do  not  admit 
of  any  other  analysis  than  that  furnished  by  the  train 
mileage,  which  is  so  far  defective  that  it  indicates  a 
measure  of  work  done  by  trains,  but  affords  no  reliable 
data  for  calculation  of  the  effective  equivalent.  If  a 
given  number  of  passengers  and  quantity  of  goods 
have  to  be  carried  upon  a railway  it  is  obvious  that 
the  more  trains  which  are  run  the  lighter  each  train, 
and  consequently  the  less  will  be  the  cost  of  running 
per  mile,  and  also  as  supervision,  station  staff,  and 
many  other  fixed  changes  will  be  divided  by  a larger 
number  of  train  miles  the  less  in  each  instance  will  be 
the  average  cost  per  train  mile ; also  the  aggregate 
outlay  defrayed  by  the  railway  from  the  greater  train 
mileage  may  prove  much  more  than  may  be  really 
needed  taking  the  given  number  of  passengers  and 
quantity  of  goods  by  fewer  trains.  This  defective  sys- 
tem of  analysis  has  been  remedied  in  the  United 
States  and  India,  but  it.  is  still  maintained  on  Ehg- 
hsh  lines,  of  railway.” 

10106.'  You  said  you  would  give  us  an  authority  for 
this  statement?— I prefer  not  to  mention  the  name.  I 
W>11  hand  it  in  if  you  Wisli. 

. 10107.  Let  me  see  the  name,?— -(Witness  hands  in 
paper  with  name  written  on  it.) 

10108.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I don’t  think  'there  is ' any 
^'creoy  about  this.  I recognise  it  as  an  old  friend.  It 
IS.  a document  that  we  used  in  an  unfortunate  contro- 
s,ersy  that  arose  between  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
• otnpapy  and  .another  . company.  They  had  it  before 

arliamentary:  Committees.  I.  don’t  see.  any  reason 


why  the  name  should  not  be  given? — That  establishes 
that  my  case  is  well  known. 

10109.  He  was  an  Indian  official,  and  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  engineer  referred  to  in  that  report 1 has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  the  engineer  to  the  company  ? — 
He  was  hot  an  engineer  of  any  Irish  company. 

10110.  Chairman. — Just  one  other  word  about  these 
statistics.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  all  railway 
companies  have  infinitely  more  statistics  in  their 
office  than  they  publish  to  the  public  ?— I quite  admit 
that,  and  I am  quite  sure  it  is  necessary,  but  as  I am 
here  as  representing  the  public,  I say  there  are  not 
sufficient  statistics  in  the  hands  of  the  public  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 

10111.  .That  is  another  matter,  and  that  particular 
matter  i6  now  being  considered  by  a Departmental 
Committee.  Therefore  I think  we  will  not  say  another 
word  upon  the  subject,  but  leave  it  to  the  report  of 
this  Departmental  Committee  ? — Which  I hope  will 
adopt  views  favourable  to  the  public. 

10112.  Well,  I won’t  express  any  opinion.  Then 
you  say  that  the  questions  of  fares  and  rates  do  not 
receive  sufficient  attention  by  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies. That  is  the  opinion  of  my  Committee.  Their 
attention,  is  confined  exclusively,  as  I have  suggested, 
to  the  earning  of  dividends,  and  I say  that  might  be 
a very  worthy  object,  but  if  it  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  country  requires  transit  facilities  for  its  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development,  and  if  it  exer- 
cises all  its  ingenuity  in  earning  commercial  dividends 
we  suggest  that  it  is  time  if  private  companies  cannot 
turn  their  attention  to  improving  transit  facilities  for 
developing  these  industries,  then  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  direction  either  of  unification  or  of 
State  control. 

10113.  You  will  admit  that  the  railway  companies 
in  Ireland,  or  most  of  them,  are  financed  by  private 
capital  ? — Yes. 

10114.  And  their  first  duty  is  towards  the  share- 
holders ? — Quite  so. 

10115.  But  you  think  that  the  railiways,  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  State,  would,  instead  of  being  worked 
as  dividend-earning  concerns,  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  of  the  country  ?— We  desire 
to  see  them  used  in  that  way. 

10116.  With  regard  to  fares  ? — I think  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  on  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  Returns,  which  are  sometimes  not  very  clear, 
and  require  great  skill  to  really  get  at  their  meaning, 
in  regard  to  the  train  mile,  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Irish  train  mile  is 

10117.  I am  not  dealing  with  the  train  mile,  but 
the  fares? — The  train  mile  as  regards  fares  de- 
creased from  3s.  5 d.  in  1871  to  2s.  lid.  in  1905. 

10118.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  that,  or 
do  you  merely  mention  it  as  a fact  ? — I mention  it  as 
a fact.  The  average  rate  in  England  and- Wales  and 
Scotland  is  7^d.,  and  in  Ireland  Is.  Id. 

10119.  Lord  Firrie.—ls.  3d.  ?— No  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  2d. 
if  you  include  season  ticket  holders., 

10120.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  make  any  ob- 
servation upon  that? — I would  say 

10121.  It  does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  fares 
are  higher  in  this  country  ? — No,  but  we  consider  that 
the  train  mileage  is  becoming  less  profitable. 

10122.  You  say  that  the  average  fare  paid  by  a 
passenger  in  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  is  7-gd. , 
while  in  Ireland  the  average  fare  paid  is  Is.  Id.  You 
do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  the  fares  in  Ireland  are 
higher  than  in  England  and  Wales? — I do  suggest 
that,  sir. 

10123.  Let  us  - have  some  proof  for  it? — I suggest 
that  the  fare  in  Ireland  is  Is.  Id. — that  is  the  average 
fare — that  each  passenger  pays  Is.  Id.,  as  contrasted 
with  7gd.  in  England  and  Scotland. 

10124.  It  is  not  the  fare  that  each  passenger  pays  ? 
— The  average. 

10125.  The  average  rate  paid  by  all  passengers  ? — 
Quite  so.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  (I  understand  that  there  is  an  in- 
firmity in  this  data,  and  I come  back  to  my  question 
of  railway  statistics),  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the 
returns  presented  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  public 
— those  are  the  figures  that  are  given. 

10126.  I am  not  disputing  the  figures.  I ani  as- 
suming that  they  are  correct  ? — Yes. 

10127.  But  assuming  that  they  are  correct,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  passenger  fares  are  higher  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England  ?^-It  appears  to  iis  so.' 
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10128.  But  why  ? What  has  the  average  got  to  do 
with  it  ? — It  has  something  to  say  to  it.  There  is  a dis- 
crepancy in  the  averages  which  cannot  be  got  over. 

If  there  was  a slight  discrepancy,  a slight  excess  in 
Ireland  over  England,  we  could  understand  it  by 
reason  of  the  density  of  the  traffic  in  London  and  the 
number  of  passengers  and  cheap  fares — all  these  con- 
siderations would  add  to  it,  but  I still  say,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  that  there  is  a discrepancy  of 
one  to  two — that  that  seems  to  us  that  there  is  an 
excess  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  Great  Britain. 
That  is  our  reasoning. 

10129.  I do  not  agree  with  it,  but  it  is  a matter  of 
argument.  It  only  shows  to  me  that  the  average 
passenger  in  Ireland  travels  farther  than  the  average 
passenger  in  England? — That  may  be  sd,  from  the 
railway  man’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  a matter  of  argument  also. 
10130.  Chairman. — You  told  us  just  now  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  travelling  first  and  second  class  has 
greatly  diminished  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

10131.  And  as  a result,  with  regard  to  third  class, 
the  same  as  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase? — Yes,  and  I am  appear- 
ing here,  representing  the  Association,  for  the  third 
class  passenger,  so  to  speak,  as  regards  fares,  because 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  third  class  passenger  whose 
existence  is  at  stake  in  the  question  of  transit 
facilities. 

10132.  I see  that  you  point  out,  as  we  had  it  yester- 
day, at  some  length,  with  reference  to  express  fares? 
— Yes,  sir;  that  the  excess  fares  are  charged  on  mail 
train  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  on 
third  class  passengers,  and  that  their  third  class  pas- 
sengers are  not  carried  on  the  Great  Northern  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast  in  the  morning  and  the  correspond- 
ing train  in  the  evening. 

10133.  We  had  that  very  fully  yesterday? — Yes. 
10134.  It  is  the  only  train  on  which  they  do  not 
carry  third  class  passengers  ? — About  the  only  train. 

10135.  The  Great  Northern  is  the  only  line  that 
excludes  third  class  passengers? — That  I know  of. 

10136.  The  others  do,  with  a small  excess  fare  ?— A 
small  excess  fare,  and  on  no  railway  in  Ireland  will 
they  provide  dining  cars  for  third  class  passengers. 

10137.  That  is  a matter  that  we  have  not  had  very 
long  in  England  ? — Yes  ; but  we  still  think  that  a 
man  travelling  to  fairs  for  long  distances  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  they  should  be  able  to  get  their  breakfast 
on  the  train. 

10138.  Whether  it  would  pay  or  not? — That  gets 
back  to  the  question  of  State  purchase.  As  private 
companies  they  have  to  look  after  the  dividends,  and 
if  they  say  that  they  cannot  do  it,  that  is  the  kind  of 
argument  which  we  have  always  urged  against  private 
ownership. 

10139.  At  any  rate  you  would  not  suggest  that  the 
railway  companies  should  provide  dining  cal's  or  re- 
freshment cars  if  they  do  not  pay  ? — I suggest  that 
private  companies  should  look  after  themselves,  of 
course.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  private  companies 
doing  the  best  for  their  shareholders. 

10140.  At  any  rate  it  was  a thing  unknown  three 
or  four  years  ago— third  class  refreshment  cars  in 
England  ? — Certainly. 

10141.  Just  give  ns  an  example  of  what  you  have 
been  saying  with  reference  to  the  traffic  ? — Well,  I 
have  an  instance  of  what  I believe  to  be  a fairly 
general  practice  throughout  the  country,  anyway,  of 
the  way  that  agriculture,  which  is  the  main  industry 
of  the  country  is,  to  a certain  extent,  checked,  or  at 
least,  handicapped.  Live  stock,  of  course,  is  very 
largely  the  trade  on  which  the  country  depends,  and 
Dungannon  is  a principal  town  in  the  Co.  Tyrone. 
Pomeroy  is  a market  town  of  some  importance,  in  the 
same  county,  and  it  is  ten  miles  from  Dungannon — 
ten  miles  from  Dungannon.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  connects  the  two  towns.  There  is  a market 
held  each  Tuesday,  and  on  one  Tuesday  in  the  month 
a fair  at  Pomeroy.  On  the  day  that  the  monthly  fair 
is  held  a large  number  of  dealers  and  others  travel 
from  Dungannon  to  Pomeroy.  Now,  the  manner  in 
which  the  company  deals  with  the  passengers  is  a 
typical  instance  of  what  the  railway  companies  do  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

10142.  Or  in  not  developing  ?— Retarding  the  de- 
velopment. On  the  Tuesday  which  is  only  a market 
d.iy  the  return  fare,  third  class,  is  lQd.  But  on  the 


Tuesday  on  which  the  monthly  fair  is  held,  the  third! 
class  return  fare  is  Is.  4d. 

10143  Now  do  you  know  whether  that  particular: 
case  has  been  represented  to  the  railway  company?— 
I am  not  aware.  I happened  to  find  it  out  from  a. 
number  of  farmers  as  they  were  standing  at  Dun- 
gannon Station,  and  they  complained  to  me  about  it. 
I think  that  it  was  on  the  fair  morning  that  I stood’ 
at  Dungannon  Station,  and  I think  there  were  thirty 
or  forty  men  there  making  the  complaint  of  this 
excess.  They  were  talking  about  it,  and  said,  “ This 
is  the  morning  we  pay  the  excess  fare.” 

10144.  What  is  the  company? — The  Great  Northern.. 
10145.  Colonel  Flews. — What  is  the  ordinary  fare? — 
lOd. 

Colond  Flews. — Oh,  no. 

10146.  Chairman. — What  is  the  ordinary  fare?— I 
suppose  it  would  be  Is. — between  lOd.  and  Is.  4d. 
Colonel  Plews. — You  ought  to  know. 

10147.  Chairman. — You  do  not  know  it? — No,  I do 
not  know. 

Colond  Flews. — Is.  4 d.  is  the  ordinary  return  fare? 
10d.  is  the  single  fare. 

Chairman. — The  point  is  that  it  is  said  that  when 
there  are  few  people  you  take  them  there  and  back 
for  single  fare. 

Colonel  Flews. — On  market  days. 

Chairman. — On  all  market  days,  which  are  also  fair 
days,  you  make  them  pay  full  fares. 

Lord  Firrie.- — You  do  not  apply  the  market  ticket 
to  fair  days. 

Chairman.- — The  Great  Northern  would  probably 
rather  have  the  cheap  fares  on  the  fair  days. 

Witness. — I have  made  inquiries,  and  from  them  I 
understand  that  it  is  a fairly  prevalent  practice 
throughout  Ireland  ; not  only  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
ways, but  on  other  railways. 

Chairman. — That  is  to  say,  for  ordinary  markets-, 
there  are  cheap  tickets,  but  for  the  fairs  there  are  not. 
Colond  Flews. — The  ordinary  fares — no  reduction. 
10148.  Lord  Firrie. — Is  that  the  rule  on  other  lines? 
— I understand  a similar  practice  prevails  elsewhere.  I 
know,  in  attending  race  meetings,  the  same  thing 
prevails.  Suppose  there  is  a race  meeting  advertised, 
the  fare  for  the  day  of  the  race  meeting,  when  there 
will  be  a number  of  people  making  for  the  races,  the 
crowd  attending  the  railway  station  for  the  races  is 
availed  of  in  order  to  get  a certain  higher  fare  than  is 
charged  otherwise. 

10149.  Mr.  Acworth. — Higher  than  is  charged 
usually? — Not  higher  than  usual,  but  higher  than  the 
cheap  fare. 

10150.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  make  special  fares 
for  races? — A little  more  than  that.  Suppose  it  is  on 
a Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  fare  to  anyone  going 
to  the  ticket  box  is  a certain  figure.  That  is  the  ordi- 
nary fare.  If  a man  mentions  that  he  is  going  to  the 
race  meeting  he  pays  what  is  the  ordinary  fare  on 
another  afternoon. 

10151.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  charge  two  people 
different  fares  for  the  same  ticket? — I suggest  that 
they  charge  the  same  people  different  fares  when  one 
man,  if  he  is  going  to  the  race  meeting,  and  if  he  takes 
a ticket  for  a place  at  a further  distance  than  the  race 
meeting,  he  pays  a higher  sum  of  money  than  the  man 
who  is  going  to  the  town  beyond. 

10152.  Chairman. — I do  not  know  that  that  retards 
the  industry  of  the  country  ? — I do  not  suggest  it ; but 
I say  it  is  the  practice.  It  is  the  general  practice. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  resuming. 

10153.  The  Chairman  said. — When  we  left  off  ",e 
were  on  a comparison  of  passenger  rates.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  comparison  of  passenger  receipts  in  1871 
and  1905  ? — Before  that  I want  to  say  in  reference  to- 
the  example  I gave  of  Dungannon  to  Cookstown  that 
where  there  is  a competing  railway  there  is  not  much 
cause  of  complaint ; but  what  I do  notice  is  that  where 
the  competition  does  exist  the  same  practice  does  not 
exist.  Cookstown  is  fourteen  miles  from  Dungannon, 
and  two  lines  of  railway  connect  Cookstown  with  Bel- 
fast. The  third-class  return  fare  on  market  and  fair 
days  from  Dungannon  to  Cookstown  is  Is.  3 d.  Tl|e 
Great  Northern  Railway  evidently  fears  to  charge  an 
excess  on  fair  days,  as  it  might  lose  its  traffic  to  Bel- 
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fast.  So  that  a third-class  passenger  can  travel  a 
return  journey  of  fourteen  miles  to  Cookstown  on  fair 
days  for  Is.  3d.  ; but  in  similar  circumstances,  when 
he  travels  to  Pomeroy,  which  is  a journey  of  ten 
miles,  he  pays  Is.  4 d. 

10154.  Not  on  the  fair  day? — On  fair  days. 

10155.  To  Pomeroy? — Is.  4 d.,  and'  to  Cookstown 
Is.  3d. 

10156.  What  you  infer  from  that,  where  there  is  a 
competing  railway  the  rates  are  different? — I take  it 
that  wherever  the  railway  company  finds  it  can  take 
an  advantage  it  does  so,  irrespective  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  development  of  that  particular 
centre. 

10157.  In  other  words,  where  there  is  competition 
there  are  more  favourable  rates  ? — Yes  ; and  a further 
illustration  of  that  is  shown  in  reference  to  the  town 
of  Navan.  It  is  a town  approached  by  two  railways. 
It  is  3O5  miles  from  Dublin  by  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  it  is  48g  by  the  Great  Northern 
Bailway.  The  third-class  single  fare  by  both  routes  is 
2s.  Id.  The  single  fare,  third  class,  Dublin  to 
Drogheda,  which  is  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  and 
thirty-two  miles  distant  from  Dublin,  is  2s.  6d.,  so 
that  on  a through  ticket  from  Dublin  to  Navan  the 
passenger  travels  16g  miles  from  Drogheda  for  one 
penny.  If  he  started  from  Drogheda  he  pays  a fare  of 
Is.  3d.  to  Navan. 

10158.  The  fares  to  and  from  Navan  are  based  upon 
the  shortest  route? — What  I suggest  is — it  must  be 
presumed  the  railway  company  arranges  its  rates  and 
fares  upon  a remunerative  basis. 

10159.  Don’t  mind  the  remunerative  basis.  Do  you 
suggest  that  the  Great  Northern  route,  which  is  48§ 
miles  from  Dublin  as  against  30^  miles  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  route,  that  the  Great  Northern  should 
charge  a mileage  rate  for  their  distance  between  the 
two  places  ? — Not  so  much  that ; but  when  a traveller 
is  starting  from  Drogheda  he  should  have  some  equi- 
valent advantage. 

10160.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
in  the  Great.  Northern  charging  the  same  rate  as  the 
Midland  Great  Western? — That  is  not  the  point  of  my 
complaint  at  all.  I say  that  is  quite  right.  That 
competition  between  the  two  railways  demands  a fair 
rate  should  be  made. 

10161.  Do  not  mind  the  fair  rate.  This  fare  of 
2s.  Id.  is  one  penny  a mile? — That  is  the  penny-a- 
mile  rate. 

10162.  You  make  the  comparison  because  the  Great 
Northern  Company  carry  the  passenger  30g  miles  to 
Drogheda  instead  of  48s  to  Navan — ergo,  the  Great 
Northern  should  base  their  rates  in  other  directions 
on  the  same  proportion  ? — In  the  same  direction. 

10163.  Whereas,  if  the  Great  Northern  did  not  charge 
2s.  7 d.  they  would  never  get  a passenger? — Of  course 
it  is  possible,  they  would  not  get  it,  but  the  difference 
of  train  times  might  do  it.  What  I suggest  is  that  if 
2s.  Id.  pays  them,  dropping  out  the  question  of  one 
penny  a mile,  the  Parliamentary  rate  in  Ireland,  why 
not  have  along  with  that  particular  rate,  the  rate  from 
Drogheda  to  Navan  corresponding — say,  in  proportion 
to  that  2s.  Id.  rate.  From  a railway  man’s  point  of 
view,  of  course,  that  may  seem  unreasonable,  but  from 
the  public  point  of  view,  the  public  cannot  see  that 
they  should  not  get  advantage  of  that,  when  the  rail- 
way company  can  get  a remunerative  through  rate,  and 
“e  satisfied  with  it. 

10164.  From  1871  to  1905,  comparative  passenger 
receipts,  what  is  your  point  upon  that? — My  point 
"pon  that  is,  as  I have  stated,  that  passenger  traffic 
Per  train  mile  has  decreased  from  1871  from  3s.  5 d. 
to  2s.  lid.,  and  these  tables  which  I put  in  here  sup- 
port that-,  and  show  the  different  classes  of  passengers 
who  travel,  and  where  the  decrease  has  taken  place. 

10165.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  decreased  in  that  period  ? — It  has  decreased 
somewhere  about  two  millions. 

10166.  Is  that  not  the  explanation  ? — It  is,  to  a 
degree,  the  explanation  ; but  if  you  will  notice  that 
'he  actual  receipts  in  money  and  the  actual  number 
°t  passengers  travelling,  that  there  is  an  increase 
j er  the  head  of  receipts — that  they  have  increased 
the.  extent  of  half  a million. 

10167.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  increase  is  amongst  the 
^f8s  ,'vh°  emigrated  ; the  decrease  is  amongst  those 
did  not  emigrate  ? — That  is  what  I suggest. 

Hi  Ohainnon. — The  whole  of  the  increase  is  in 

e third  class? — Not  entirely.  It  is  approximately  so. 


10169.  We  will  come  to  the  next  subject  you  have  Feb_  2a  1907. 
mentioned — the  question  of  rates.  What  have  you  got  ‘ — 
to  say  about  the  rates  ? — I have  to  say  that,  outside  Mr.  Albert  E. 
directors  of  railway  companies  and  members  of  the  Wood,  b.l., 
Irtish  Railway  Clearing  House,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  particulars  which  show  the  irregularities  of  *rl8“ . ®.  ra 
rates  and  the  period  at  which  adjustments  of  rates  are  Association, 
made  by  the  railway  companies. 

10170.  You  are  speaking  of  goods  rates? — Goods 
rates  as  distinguished  from  fares. 

10171.  It  is  not  long  since  the  statutory  powers  to 
the  railway  companies  were  revised  ?— In  1891  or  1892. 

But  we  do  not  consider  they  are  a guide  in  any  sense. 

Take  the  Athenry  Act.  In  the  Act  we  see  a classifi- 
cation scheduled,  but  very  few  people  understand  it. 

10172.  A classification  of  goods? — Yes. 

10173.  Anyone  can  buy  it  for  one  shilling? — Yes; 
but  only  a skilled  expert  could  understand  it. 

10174.  How  do  you  mean? — Take  the  classification 
of  rates 

10175.  Take  the  classification  of  goods,  first  of  all — 
the  ordinary  classification  of  goods.  Am  I right,  Mr. 

Plews,  it  is  sold  here  the  same  as  in  England. 

Mr.  Flews. — Certainly. 


10176.  (To  Witness. ) — What  is  the  difficulty  of  any- 
body buying  that  and  understanding  it? — There  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  that ; but  the  other  classification 
as  to  rates  which  are  charged  in  reference  to  those 
products.  You  have  the  classification  of  goods  and 
the  maximum  rate  fixed  for  that  classification.  That 
maximum  rate  is  no  guide  to  the  ordinary  member 
of  the  public  to  the  actual  rates  charged,  as  about  75 
per  cent,  of  the  goods  are  carried  at  special  rates. 

10177.  Yes.  I quite  agree,  but  there  is  no  classifica- 
tion of  rates  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  a classi- 
fication of  goods  ? — No  more  than  there  is  a classifica- 
tion of  goods. 

10178.  You  have  seen  the  goods  classification? — I 
have  gone  to  the  railway  company’s  office  and  looked 
at  it. 

10179.  Have  you  got  one? — I have,  but  I have  not 
got  one  with  me. 

. 10180.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that? 
— No,  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  it.  I do  not 
like  to  speak  for  the  general  public.  For  myself  I 
have  no  difficulty.  What  I really  say  is  that  the  rate 
books  of  the  companies,  which  set  out  the  classifica- 
tion of  goods  and  the  maximum  rates  which  are 
charged,  I guarantee  there  are  not  one  hundred  men, 
outside  skilled  experts,  in  Ireland  who  could  go  into 
a railway  company’s  premises,  get  down  the  books, 
and  obtain  without  assistance  the  information  they 
seek. 

10181.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  cannot  compare  the  actual 
rate  with  the  maximum  rate  ?—  Quite  so.  As  I under- 
stand it,  75  per  cent,  are  carried  at  special  rates  ar- 
ranged with  special  customers,  and  at  the  recent  in- 
quiry held  by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners, 
who  investigated  a question  which  occurred  between 
two  companies,  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  there  was 
a system  of  rebates,  which  inflicts  serious  injustice  not 
only  upon  the  public  generally,  but  upon  individual 
members  of  the  public. 

10182.  According  to  the  information  you  have 
gathered,  you  say  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  traffic; 
is  carried  at  special  rates  ? — Yes. 

10183.  These  special  rates  are  in  the  books? — Some 
of  them  will  be  in  the  books — I am  not  quite  sure — 
but  the  rates  of  which  complaint  was  made  to  us 
seem  to  be  these  rates  which  were  arranged  between- 
individual  customers  in  the  same  towns,  and  which  is  a 
system  of  rebates.  These  people  actually  complained-' 
as  between  one  customer  getting  a distinct  advantage, 
and  getting  it  in  such  a manner  that  he  could  not 
demonstrate  either  to  the  Commissioners  or  bring  it. 
home  to  the  companies. 

10184.  Mr.  Acworth. — Do  you  mean  it  was  so  com- 
plicated that  tlie  people  could  not  understand  it,  but 
it  was  there  for  them  if  they  did  understand  it,  or  was 
there  something  secret,  and  the  men  did  not  get  a 
chance  of  knowing  it? — Apart  from  that  altogether. 
Before  I can  answer  your  question  I must  say  this, 
that  one  customer  who  gets  a rebate  in  preference  to 
another  will  not  show  his  documents  -to  his  neighbour 
next  door. 

10185.  That  is  a charge  of  concealment? — As  be- 
tween the  ordinary  traders.  One  trader  if  he  gets  an 
advantage  from  a railway  company  will' not  tell  his 
neighbour  next  door.  As  was  demonstrated  before 
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the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  the  trader 
. who  is  getting  the  advantage  is  not  going  to  show  it 
to  his  neighbour. 

10186.  You  are  a lawyer,  and  you  know  if  a com- 
pany gives  a rebate  to  anybody  they  are  just  aS  much 
bound  to  put  the  rebate  into  the  books  as  the  rate ; 
if  they  do  not  do  it,  it  is  illegal  ? — Suppose  they  give 
their  consignment  notes  with  the  amounts  which  each 
customer  is  liable  for  on  the  face  of  that  document, 
the  man  will  get  a full  receipt,  but  there  is  a rebate 
behind  that. 

.10187.  Chairman. — Of  course  that  is  illegal? — That 
• is,  as  I understand  the  complaint  the  customers  make. 
I put  in  evidence  one  letter  I got  to  show  exactly  the 
point  of  difficulty  in  our  getting  specific  instances  of 
these  complaints.  The  writer  says — “ With  reference 
to  some  examples  regarding  preferential  rates,  which 
you  publish  in  to-day’s  Derry  Sentinel  from  a County 
Monaghan  miller,  I think  I could  give  you  an 
example  of  even  greater  discrepancy  which  exists  on 

the Railway  under  the  management  of  . 

I regret  however,  to  have  to  say  that  my  past  expe- 
rience of  publishing  such  particulars  has  been  that 
the  railway  companies  make  matters  much  more 
awkward  ifor  the  trade.” 

10188.  We  must  take  that  evidence  dor  iwhat  it  is 
worth.  In  other  words,  What  you  say  is  that  a 
trader  who  is  getting  a private  rebate  is  very  reluc- 
tant to  make  it  public,  and  that  if  he  did  it  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  detrimental  to  his  interests  ? — That 
is  so  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

10189.  Of  course,  it  has  been  suggested  there  is  a 
remedy  for  this  sort  of  thing  toy  applying  to  the 
Railway  and  'Canal  iOommission<ers,  but  that  the 
remedy  is  practically  prohibitive? — Yes,  on  the 
ground  of  expense. 

10190.  But  there  is  a simple  process  which  costs 
nothing — a communication  to  the  Board  of  Trade? 
— So  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  concerned,  anyone 
who  has  tried  to  remedy  a grievance  through  it — I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  any  case  where  it  has  been 
satisfactory,  or  even  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


10191.  I am  afraid  you  have  not  read  our  proceed- 
ings ? — I read  the  evidence  of  >a  gentleman  who  came 
here,  and  who  said  a large  number  of  grievances 
were  remedied,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  had 
letters  from  men  who  say  nothing  was  done. 

Irish  com-  10192.  In  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission,  the 
plaints  under  whole  of  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Board  of  everybody  to  the  Board  of  Trade  during  >a  certain 
Trade.  period  were  tabulated,  and  published  and  printed, 

the  result  of  the  inquiries  also  were  printed, 
and  it  turns  out  from  that  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  satis- 
factory?— How  far  did  that  relate  to  Irish  com- 
, plaints  ? 

10p.93.  They  were  all  Irish  complaints? — I have 
not  seen  that  report. 

10194.  I wish  you  would  read  that  ? — Now  that  you 
have  mentioned  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  Irish  Department  of  that 
Board. 

10195.  But  the  post  is  the  same  to  Dublin  as  to 
London,  it  is  nothing  but  a penny  letter? — For  an 
Irish  trader  to  send  a penny  letter  to  London  is  a 
very  different  matter  to  his  being  able  to  call  upon 
some  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  here,  ac- 
tually existing  for  his  own  particular  grievance. 

10196.  Your  suggestion  is  it  would  be  better  if  there 
was  some  tribunal  in  this  country  that  could  deal  with 
•it  corresponding  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London  ?— 
I think  we  are  entitled  to  that. 

Policy  of  10197.  Have  you  had  particulars  before  you 

railway  to  justify  the  statement  you  made  that  the  settled 

companies  policy  of  railway  companies  is  to  strangle  water  com- 

with regard  petition  ?— As  far  as  we  were  conerned  we  have  heard 

to  water  of  instances  of  canal  competition,  where  a reduction  of 

competition.  fares  collld  have  been  effected  , if  the  canal  traffic 

could  have  been  availed  of.  Wherever  you  find 
a canal  running  alongside  a railway,  and  that  the 
canal  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  active  opera- 
tion and  not  owned  by  a railway  company,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  such  a canal  that  you  can' carry  traffic 
on  it,  reductions  of  rates  can  be  effected.  Canal  car- 
riage exists  between  Monaghan  and  Belfast.  Armagh 
is  twelve  miles  nearer  to  Belfast  than  Monaghan,  but 
the  rates  for  seeds  from  both  towns  to  Belfast  is  6s. 


Before  the-  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway  was  absorbed 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company*  the  rate 
for  seeds  from  Armagh  to  Glasgow  was  11s.  8 d.  It 
is  now  17s.  6 d.. 

10198.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  and  the 
Grand  Canal  Company  as  to  traffic  ? — I believe  there 
•is  an  agreement  between  these  companies  by  which 
it  is  arranged  that  the  Canal  Company  will  only  take 
traffic  over  a certain  weight  to  any  competing  pome 
with  the  railway,  and  by  this  means  the  railway  com 
pany  acquires  the  monopoly  of  small  traffic.  In  order 
to  compensate  the  Canal  Company  the  latter  is 
guaranteed  a settled  income  by  the  railway  company, 
which  if  not  reached  is  made- up  by  the  railway  com- 
pany by  a subsidy. 

10199.  Have  you  seen  that  agreement? — I have  not 
seen  that  agreement;  I understood  it  is  a private 
document. 

10200.  It  is  not  a public  document  ?— No,  it  is  not, 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  was  proved  before  the  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

10201.  Chairman. — Now  we  go  to  another  subject 
which  you  mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  you  would 
speak  upon,  the  preferential  through  rates  ? — They  are 
what  are  believed  to  be  particularly  burdensome  in  the 
Irish  trade,  and  complaints  seem  to  suggest  that  an 
unfair  preference  is  given  to  one  place  or  district,  or 
individual  over  another,  and  what  the  Committee 
seemed  to  think  was,  that  from  the  fact  that  the  rates 
are  arranged  in  the  Clearing  House  in  conference  with 
the  British  railways  and  large  shipping  companies 
without  any  Government  or  trade  representation,  that 
the  English  and  shipping  companies  therefore  control 
the  smaller  Irish  companies,  and  the  through  rates 
are  so  low  as  compared  with  the  local  rates  that 
Irish  markets  are  closed  to  Irish  manufactures,  and,  of 
course,  where  two  railway  companies  arrange  through 
rates  with  each  other  what  I suggest  is  this,  where 
the  Irish  company  is  making  a through  rate  with  the 
English  company  that  the  Irish  company  never  takes 
into  consideration  what  is  the  industry  along  its 
line  that  may  be  affected  by  the  rate,  or  how  it  is 
•operated  upon  by  it. 

10202.  That  is  an  assumption  on  your  part? — With 
some  information  behind  it,  sir. 

10203,  Oh.  Surely  when  rates  are  decreased  or 
fixed  by  railway  companies  I should  imagine  all  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration? — Well,  in 
the  fixing  of  these  rates  all  circumstances  may  to 
taken  into,  consideration,  but  it  seems  from  the  infor- 
mation we  have  been  able  to  obtain  that  the  primary 
and  dominant  idea  is  what  will  pay  a dividend,  what 
rate,  or  what  proportion  of  the  rate  for  their  line  will 
pay,  as  distinct  from  the  question  how  far  that  rate 
when  put  into  operation  will  affect  certain  industries 
or  manufactures  along  that  route. 

10204.  Well,  that  is  your  view  given  to  us  from  in- 
formation received,  I suppose? — From  information 
received,  sir. 

10205.  Now  you  have  a Department  in  Ireland?— 
Yes. 

10206.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  ? — Yes. 

10207.  We  have. had  a lot  of  evidence  in  connection 
with  their  action,  the  action  of  that  department, 
with  rates  and  other  matters.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? — I believe  they  are  pursuing  a 
special  investigation  with  reference  to  through  rates, 
but,  so  far,  I don’t  know  that  they  have  done  any- 
thing in  connection  with  it,  but  I do  know  that  they 
have  special  Parliamentary  powers  to  inquire  into  it. 
but  the  r-esults  of  it  are  not  contained  in  any  pub- 
lished document. 

10208.  Do  you  think  the  interests  of  this  country 
are  retarded  in  any  way  by  the  through  rates  that 
have  been  arranged  between  England  and  Ireland,  or 
from  England  to  Ireland,  being  lower  proportionately 
than  the  local  rates  in  Ireland  ?— Well,  I think  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  rates  are  arranged, 
either  when  they  are  arranged  in  the  quar- 
terly conference,  where  some  of  them  are  ar- 
ranged, or  more  generally  where  they  are  ar- 
ranged between  private  companies,  not  whew 
they  were  arranged  in  the  Clearing  House  with 
the  British  companies  and  the  shipping  companies, 
these  are  the  dominant  and  predominant  elements, 
and  where  the  real  grievance  , is — that  the  number  M 
through'  rates  required  by  English  companies,  or  asked 
for  by  one  of  the  large  English  companies,  are  vastly 
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more  than  the  number  that  would  be  required  by.  Irish 
companies  for  the  English  lilies.  Undoubtedly  the 
suggestion  is,  that  the  through  rate  when  it  is  in- 
stituted must  be  beneficial  to  this  country,  because 
it. is  reciprocal,  but  from  my  point  of  view,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  I . urge,  the  point  is  this— 
that  the  number  of  rates  which  we  require  outwards, 
and  which  we  ask  for  outwards,  are  very  few  as  com- 
pared with  the  vast  number  which  are  required  by 
English  companies  so  that  the  products,  of  English 
towns  may  be  put  on  to  the  Irish  market,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  when  an  English  company,  following 
up  what  I have  already  suggested,  when  an  English 
company  comes  to  put  in  operation  its  through  rate 
and  ask  for  a through  rate  it  will  ask  for  this  through 
rate.  Suppose  I take  an  illustration.  Take  a jain 
factor.  There  is  a large  jam  trade  growing  up  in 
the  County  Armagh  now,  about  Richhill,  which  is 
an  outlying  station.  The  natural  place  for  any  jam 
manufacturer  in  that  particular  town,  the  natural 
outlook  would  be,  say,  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
such  towns  as  Armagh,  Portadown,  Enniskillen, 
Derry,  or  Belfast.  Now,  if  a through  rate  for  jam 
is  being  arranged  or  asked  for  by  any  of  the  large 
manufacturing  companies  in  England,  say  Scott 
of  Carluke,  or  Crosse  & Blackwell  of  London,  or  any 
of  these  large  jam  manufacturers,  they  will  get 
a through  rate  fixed  for  Armagh,  Portadown, 
Enniskillen,  Londonderry,  but  not  for  Richhill,  and 
the  reciprocal  advantage  we  will  be  told  is,  that  if  a 
man  carts  his  jam  into  Armagh  he  will  get  it  all  right 
over  the  whole  railway  systems  of  England  to  these 
particular  towns.  Bi’.t  if  he  starts  from  Richhill, 
which  is  the  centre  of  his  jam  manufacture  and  his 
little  town,  he  won’t  have  a reciprocal  advantage. 
Of  course,  from  Armagh  and  these  places  the  rates  are 
reciprocal,  but  from  Richhill  itself  the  rate  will  not 
be  reciprocal  and  that  is  the  manner  and  the  meaning 
of  complaint  which  we  would  be  opening  as  it  were, 
that  whereas  the  railway  companies  themselves,  of 
course,  wishing  possibly  to  do  what  is  far  better  than 
trade,  but  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a portion — rthe  tail 
end  of  the  English  rate  and  the  tail  end  of  the  English 
traffic — they  overlook  the  vital  interest  for  this  country, 
namely,  the  real  question — how  far  the  arrangement 
fit  rates  should  take  into  consideration  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  local  traffic. 

10209.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  the  real  point  is  that 
whilst  the  English  manufacturers  get  a through  rate 
to  where  the  Irish  markets  are,  the  reciprocal  action  of 
these  particular  rates  would  enable ' the  Irish'  manu- 
facturer only  to  go  to  where  the  English  jam  is  manu- 
factured, and  not  to  the  markets? — Yes;  that  is  in 
addition. 

10210.  Chairman. — Has  this  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  railway  company  ? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of,  sir. 

10211.  Do  you  think  that  this  particular  action 
that  you  refer  to  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies 
is  not  fair  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  country  ? 
7~I  do,  because  I have  had  complaints  .from  Arniagh 
itself  on  this  very  question,  and  one  district  especially, 
Aniiaghmore, 

10212,  What  are  these  figures  that  I see  here  with 
reference  to  the  imports  and  exports  ?— It  seenis  to  me 
that  this  question  of  through  rates  is  of  very- great 
importance  to  this  country,  for  as 

10213.  Stop  a minute,  the  question  of  through  rates 
from  England  to  Ireland  or  Ireland  to  England?1 — 
Well,  both. 

10214.  Both  ? — Both — but  the  question  of  through 
rates  in  addition,  say,  from’  Continental  Countries 
as  well.  Foreign  imports  come  into  our  markets,  and 
by  foreign  I include  Great  Britain — all  these  imports 
that  come  into  this  country.  I shall  give  an  illustra- 
tion, which  a man  assured  me  was  a fact — he  is  a 
Dublin  chair-maker  who  informed  me.  It  will  illus- 
trate  what  I think  is  one  of  the  principal  grievances, 
this  Continental  traffic  coming  in  here  at  special  pre- 
ferential rates,  as  compared  with  the  facilities  of 
ocal  rates.  The  Dublin  chair-maker  told  me 
that  he  stored  in  his  stores  here  in  Dublin  a large 
number  of  Bavarian  chairs,  which  he  sent  from  time 
to  time  as  he  got  orders  for  them,  and  whenever  he 
got  orders  from  Galway  the  rate  charged  from  Dublin 
to  Galway  was  50s. 

. J-021,5.  Mr.  A.cworth. — Per  ton  ? — Per  ton.  Now  he 
nought  on  one  occasion,  as  he  had  time  to  execute 


the  order,  by  ordering  direct  from  Bavaria,  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  was  to  ask  the  Bavarian  manufac-- 
turer  to  send  them  direct  to  Galway  through  Dublin, 
and  add  to  the  invoioe  whatever  was  the  extra  car- 
riage he  had  to  pay  (that  the  manufacturer  had  to 
pay  from  Dublin  to  Galway).  The  amount  of  extra 
freight  that  was  charged  on  invoice  from  Dublin  to 
Galway  was  15s. 

10216.  Per  ton  ?— Per  ton,  as,  compared  with  what 
he  charged 

10217.  Chairm an.  —What,  place  on  the  Continent  ? 
— Bavaria 

10218.  Oh,  no  no  ?— That  was  the  information. 

10219.  That  is  a country? — Yes. 

10220.  But  was  that  15s.  merely  a rate  from  a 
port?— From  Dublin  to  Galway. 

10221.  Oh,  now;  did  it  practically  come  frohi 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  or  where? — He  didn’t  give  me 
particulars. 

10222.  It  is  not  worth  much,  I think? — The  only 
thing  I want  to  use  it'  for  is  this.  The'  Committee 
made  an  inquiry  to  see  what  was  the  amount  of  Irish 
exports  as  compared  with  the  imports  from  foreign 
countries,  not  Brtiish  possessions,  and  I found  by  his 
calling  my  attention  to  that,  I found  that  in  the  year 
1904,  that  a clear  total  value  of  imports,  not  exports, 
the  foreign  and  Colonial  merchandise  to  all  Irish  ports 
in  1904  was  £13,371,039,  while  the  exports  were  only 
£1,428,811. 

10223.  Well,  but  it  is  traffic  that  is  shipped  direct 
from  Irish  ports  to  the  Continent? — Yes. 

10224.  And  British  possessions? — And  British  pos- 
sessions. 

10225.  Lord  Pirrie. — And  England  ?— No-;  that  does 
not  mean  England. 

10226.  Chairman. — You  can’t  tell  that?— We  can’t. 

10227.  How  much  traffic  has  gone  to  Liverpool,  to 
English  ports,  Liverpool  and  other  places,  taken 
across  the  country  and  shipped  from  the  Hamburg 
ports  to  the  Continent? — You  can’t  tell  that. 

10228.  But  is  it  a fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
flax  used  in  Ireland — imported — comes  that  wav  ? — 
A great  deal  of  Danish  manufacture,  all  these  things 
come  across  England  also. 

10229.  Also?— Yes. 

10230.  Beyond  these  Danish  manufactures  ?— Yes. 

10231.  A great  deal  out  of  Ireland  goes  across  Eng- 
land and  is  shipped  from  English  ports?— To  a great 
extent,  that  may  be  so.  We  have  no  figures  to  show 
that.  There  are"  no  available  figures  to  illustrate  that. 

10232.  You  have  got  the  total  exports  and  imports 
of  Ireland? — That  pamphlet  has  actually  been,  pub- 
lished since  I prepared  my  evidence  for  the  Commis- 
sion. I had  this  fact  ascertained  before  that  was  pub- 
lished at  all  and  I see  that  that. confirms  the  point 
I wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to. 

10233.  The  total  recorded  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  in  1904 — this  is  the  last  one  ? — Yes. 

10234.  Shows  imports  fifty-five  millions  in  round 
figures  and  exports  forty-six  millions  ? — Yes; 

10235.  A total  of  101  millions? — Yes. 

10236.  Do  you  see  that  ?— I see  that. 

10237.  Do  you  know  whether  the  figures  show  an- 
increase? — I don’t  know.  This  is  the  first  time  there- 
has  ever  been  an  attempt  even  made-  to  ascertain  any 
particulars  on  that  subject. 

10238.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  no  means  of  compar- 
ing?— There  is  no  means  of  comparing.  They  even 
state  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Report. 

10239.  Chairman. — Now  we  come  on  to  local  Tates. 
I think  you  have  referred  to  that  already  ?— Yes. 

10240.  Take  the  mineral  traffic  of  Ireland  ? — It  conf- 
tributed  in  1904  14  per  cent,  of  the  goods  receipts, 
and  the  average  rate  per  ton  for  minerals  carried  on 
the  various  railways  last  year  irrespective  of  the  dis- 
tance hauled,  was,  in  England  and  Wales,  Is.  6 d. 
per  ton,  in  Scotland,  Is.  2d.  per  toil,  and  in  Ireland 
2s.  Id.  per  ton. 

10241.  Now,  you  have  drawn  a deduction  from  that, 
what  is  it  ? — That  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  carnage  of 
minerals  in  Ireland  is  72  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
rate  on  English  railways,  and  120  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  Scotch  railways. 

10242.  Surely  that  is  absolutely  fallacious  ?— T 
quite  see,  sir,  there  is  an  infirmity  in  these ' aVerages, 
as  T have  said  in  reference  to  the  pasSengey  averages,’ 
but  this  particularly  emphasises  the  point  I have' 
made  already,  sir,  namely,  that  railway  statistics  are' 
the  only  thing  the  ordinary  members  of  the  public 
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have  to  guide  them,  and  of  course  it  takes  some  time 
for  the  average  member  of  the  public  to  understand 
them  He  requires  to  be  a skilled  railway  expert  be- 
fore he  can  arrive  at  the  fact  that  these  figures  don’t 
show  an  excessive  proportion  though  they  appear  to 
do  so  at  first  sight. 

10243.  I only  object  to  your  deduction,  not  to  the 
figures.  The  figures  are  all  right.  The  figures  you 
give  are  all  right,  but  the  deduction  you  draw  from 
them  is  wrong  ? — The  rate  per  ton  on  these  figures— the 
average  rate  for  carriage  of  minerals  in  Ireland  is  72 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  rate  in  England,  and  120 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  rate  in  Scotland.  You  don’t 
suggest  that  the  calculation  is  wrong? 

10244.  Oh,  no;  the  calculation  is  right.  It  proves 
that  in  Ireland,  at  any  rate,  the  mineral  traffic  is 
carried  to  longer  distances  than  the  coal  traffic  in 
England? — Of  course  as  has  already  been  said — there 
is  a question  for  argument.  A number  of  ingredients 
must  enter  into  it,  and  when  all  these  ingredients  are 
taken  into  consideration  there  is  a question  for  argu- 
ment. I still  maintain  that  so  large  a divergence  in 
the  proportions  is  significant. 

10245.  Mr.  Sextan. — Would  you  not  say  that  these 
figures  are  imperfect  rather  than  infirm?  — Yes;  im- 
perfect; inadequate. 

10246.  Yes? — And  why  I call  attention  to  that  is 
that  in  Ireland  people  have  scoffed  at  the  idea, 
and  I myself  have  been  scoffed  a.t  for  suggesting  that 
there  are  such  things  as  manufacturers  in  Ireland. 

10247.  Lord  Pirrie. — As  what? — Manufacture  in 
Ireland  in  connection  with  minerals. 

10248.  Chairman. — Of  course  minerals  cover  other 
things  besides  coal? — They  do. 

10249.  Bricks,  stone,  and  so  on? — Yes.  You  have 
such  things  under  the  mineral  classification  as  books, 
boots,  and  shoes. 

10249a.  No,  no. 

10250.  Mr.  Sexton.— They  are  in  Class  5?— With 
goods  and  minerals,  in  the  general  classification. 

Chairman. — Oh,  no. 

10251.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  general  classification  of 
goods  and  minerals? — I understand  they  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  actual  mineral  rate,  but  the  average 
member  of  the  public — it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  I 
suggest — the  average  member  of  the  public  has  in  ap- 
proaching this  question  of  rates  and  classification. 

10252.  Chairman. — You  need  not  mind.  We  will  go 
on.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  question  of  merchandise.  I 
see  you  state,  from  calculations  you  made,  70  per  cent, 
of  the  total  receipts  of  railways  are  attributable  to  the 
merchandise  traffic? — That  is  so. 

10253.  What  is  the  average  rate  per  ton,  according 
to  what  you  liave  worked  out? — In  1905,  I have  made 
it  for  England  5s.  7 d.,  for  Scotland  4s.  lid.,  and  for 
Ireland  6s.  lOd. 

10254  Well,  there,  again,  we  need  not  go  into  the 
argument  again  as  to  the  value  of  these  percentages. 
It  does  not  even  prove  that  the  rates  are  more  in 
Ireland  than  England,  but  it  proves  that  the  traffic 
is  different  in  bulk  and  in  distance?— I understand 
that  that  is  the  railway  man’s  point  of  view,  sir. 

10255.  But  isn’t  it  right? — I don’t  acquiesce  at  all. 
I say  that  there  are  a number  of  ingredients  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  the 
skilled  railway  experts  and  writers  on  railways’ 
economics 

10256.  I have  given  you  two  ingredients? — Un- 
-doubtedly. 

10257.  Now  you  give  me  two  more? — I won’t.  I 
'have  no  idea  of  competition  with  you  at  all  on  the 
^subject. 

10257a.  Very  well,  we  will  agree. 

10258.  Lord  Pirrie. — Does  that  include  the  terminal 
charges? — It  does.  I don’t  at  all  pose  as  a railway 
expert. 

Chairman. — Oh,  no,  Mr.  Wood. 

Witness. I am  merely  a member  of  the  public,  who 

tries  to  take  an  interest  in  this  question. 

10259.  Quite  right.  I see  you  mention  the  fact  that 
the  rates  on  merchandise  are  practically  constant 
since  1880? — Yes. 

10260.  Working  out  your  averages?— Yes  ; and  the 
curious  thing— what  I tried  to  make  clear  to  the  Com- 
mission whether  I failed  or  not — is  this  : that  railway 
companies  don’t  seem  to  have  any  systematic  method 
or  time  or  period  at  which  they  take  into  consideration 


their  rates  for  the  particular  industries  or  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  that  may  arise.  As  far  as  I can 
understand,  sir,  a railway  company  has  arranged  its 
rates — its  individual  rates  with  the  individual  cus- 
tomers. who  make  claims  and  demands  upon  the  com- 
pany for  special  rates,  and  after  the  Allport  Com- 
mission, which  recommended  a reduction  of  42  per 
cent. 

10261.  A general  reduction? — A general  reduction 
of  42  per  cent. 

10262.  The  Allport  Commission.  Have  you  that?— 
I think  so. 

10268.  I think  you  are  wrong? 

10264.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  was  a small  Commission  that 
followed  the  Devonshire? — Yes. 

10265.  Chairman. — Well,  we  have  got  it  so  that  we 
can  easily  see? — I would  like  the  railway  companies 
to  be  asked  how  far  that  reduction  of  42  per  cent.,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  what  proportion  of  their 
rates  have  remained  stationary  since  that  date  and 
what  percentage  has  been  taken  off,  and  at  what 
periods  that  whole  time  the  railway  companies,  that 
is  in  an  exhaustive  way,  have  taken  them  into  con- 
sideration to  see  what  should  be  done  towards  develop- 
ing the  transit  facilities  of  the  country. 

10266.  We  shall  have  the  railway  companies  before 
us? — They  have  all  the  information,  the  public  have 
very  little.  Railway  companies  come  successfully  out 
of  the  Railway  Commission  because  they  have  all  the 
information  before  them. 

10267.  With  regard  to  motor  transit? — Well,  I 
think  the  Committee  think  that  Ireland  affords  oppor- 
tunity more  than  possibly  any  country  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  connected  with  it  for  a co-ordinate  ad- 
ministration with  the  co-operation  of  the  proper  tran- 
sit powers.  We  think  that  Ireland  needs  the  re- 
suscitation of  it  canals,  and  a motor  service  such  as 
Lord  Pirrie  and  Lord  Iveagh  generously  proposed  to 
establish ; that  such  a thing  would  be  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  transit  facilities  of  the  country. 

10268.  That  is  in  these  districts  where  there  is  no 
railway? — In  sparsely  populated  districts,  where 
there  is  no  railway- 

10269.  I don’t  think  anybody  would  differ  from  you 
in  that? — I don’t  know,  sir.  I think  the  railway  com- 
panies may  come  here  prepared  to  say,  first,  that  in 
some  sparsely  populated  districts  we  did  undertake  a 
motor  service  and  we  found  that  it  did  not  do  there, 
because  of  the  peculiarly  insular  prejudices  of  the 
people.  I think  the  railway  companies  may  be  in  a 
position  to  give  a few  instances  of  this,  but  what  we 
want  to  urge  in  this  matter  is  that  in  two  instances, 
where  it  has  been  tried  by  Lord  Pirrie  and  Lord 
Iveagh,  under  that  scheme — I understand  that  from 
Newtownards  to  Portaferry,  eighteen  and  a quarter 
miles,  and  Portaferry  to  Grey  Abbey,  seventeen  miles, 
that  this  motor  service  has  been  put  in  operation  suc- 
cessfully, and  what  we  want  to  suggest  is  this,  that  if 
railway  companies  are  unable  for  the  present  to  take 
motor  services  into  consideration  because  of  this  insular 
prejudice,  that  is  not  sufficient — it  is  only  an  argument 
for  either  unification  or  State  help  to  this  extent,  that 
it  only  requires  that  capital  should  be  forthcoming, 
that  help  should  be  forthcoming  for  the  time  when  the 
people  will  be  getting  over  these  insular  prejudices, 
in  other  words  there  is  only  a waiting  period.  No 
one  apparently  doubts  that  if  transit  facilities  could 
be  put  into  operation  that  they  would  be  helpful,  but 
with  private-owned  railway  companies,  as  we  have 
in  Ireland,  say,  we  can’t  afford  to  be  unremunerated— 
we  can’t  afford  to  put  our  capital  into  machines 
until  that  unremunerative  period  has  passed. I under-, 
stand  that  the  railway  companies  may  be  able  to  sug- 
gest that,  and  I only  anticipate  that  as  far  as  I can. 

10270.  You  have  put  the  case  very  fairly.  You 
don’t  suggest  that  any  railway  company  should  act 
philanthropically,  putting  these  things  on  to  benefit 
a district  unless  they  thought  it  would  pay?— No; 
we  don’t  absolutely  do  that ; but  we  do  say  that  rail- 
way companies  in  Ireland,  especially  since  they  are 
paying,  are  able  to  pay  a higher  dividend  on  the 
average  than  English  companies,  that  they  should 
do  something  for  it;  and  especially  as  Irish  com- 
panies, I forget  the  exact  sum,  I intended  to  include 
it  in  my  evidence,  but  they  have  received  a State  sub- 
sidy. .. 

10271.  None  of  the  large  railways? — The  railway 
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companies  of  Ireland  are  indebted',  in  a substantial 
sum,  to  the  State. 

10272.  This  is  news  to  me  ? — I can  forward  the  par- 
ticulars— something  like  five  millions. 

10273.  Mr.  Sexton. — Four  to  five? — Four  to  five. 

10274.  Chairman. — In  certain  districts? — As  dis- 
tinct from  the  light  railways. 

10275.  Coianel  Hutcheson  Toe. — You  mean  money 
advanced  twenty  to  thirty  years  ago? — Yes.  It  goes 
to  this  extent  that  Irish  railways  are  not  peculiarly 
the  products  of  private  enterprise. 

10276.  Chairman. — Money  given  as  a free  gift? — 
Yes ; advanced. 

10277.  A free  gift  ? — This  amounted  to  a free  gift, 
since  it  has  been  remitted  substantially. 

Lord  Firrie. — As  good  as  lost — it  could  not  pay 
interest. 

10278.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  really  dealt 
with  the  next? — Yes,  except,  I think,  that  we  come 
now  to  really  a question  I would  like  to  urge — better 
management — and  those  who  manage  all  the  railways 
in  Ireland — the  larger  in  particular.  You  have  the 
usual  surroundings,  the  Boards  of  Directors,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  ornamental  functionaries.  There  are  over 
200  directors,  with  their  individual  staffs  and  officers. 

10279.  How  many  directors? — Over  200. 

10280.  And  how  many  Boards? — At  least  twenty- 

10281.  Never  mind  the  staff  of  officers? — Very  well. 

10282.  That  you  can’t  ascertain? — No.  What  I 
would  like  to  suggest  is  this,  that  on  these  railway 
Boards  which  exist  in  Dublin  for  the  four  principal 
railways  that  there  is  not  a railway  expert. 

10283  Perhaps  that  is  a good  job,  that  there  are 
no  railway  experts? — Well,  that  may  or  may  not  be. 

10284.  It  depends  on  genera'l  managers? — Yes. 

10285.  Mi-.  Wood,  you  want  to  be  fair? — I do. 

10286.  You  don’t  expect  that  a railway  company 
in  this  country,  having  twelve  directors,  that  these 
twelve  directors  should  be  railway  experts? — No.  I 
don’t  at  all  pretend  to  do  that,  and  I think  lay 
opinion  is  very  useful  in  guiding  questions  of  policy, 
but  what  I do  suggest  is  that  where  the  Boards  exist 
without  any  expert  on  the  Board,  that  where  you 
have,  say,  a difference  of  opinion  between  your  expert 
official,  your  engineer,  or  your  general  manager,  and 
the  Board,  the  Board  has  to  decide  here  and  there,  and 
there  is  no  one  man  on  the  Board  who  would  be  en- 
titled to  say  to  Colonel  Plews  or  Mr.  Dent  that  this 
opinion  is  the  right  one. 

10287.  With  all  respect  to  you,  Mr.  Wood,  I think 
we  will  pass  from  that  ? — In  support  of  my  contention 
I would  like  to  mention  that  I think  it  is  the  prac- 
tice, and  a growing  practice,  in  England,  to  make  an 
engineer  the  general  manager.  I understand 

10288.  There  is  only  one? — I understand  that  the 
general  managers  of  the  Great  Western,  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  all  were 
engineers. 

10289.  Of  course  there  are  engineers  and  engineers, 
civil  engineers  and  other  engineers  ? 

10290.  Lord  Firrie. — Men  professionally  trained  ? — 

I mean  professionally  trained  men. 

10291.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  that  that  ques- 
tion arises  in  connection  with  our  inquiry. — Very 
well,  sir. 

10292.  You  can  take  it  from  me  (I  have  had  a little 
experience  of  railways  in  my  time)  that  the  general 
manager  is  a pretty  good  expert.  He  has  probably 
"ecu  trained  on  the  railway  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  knows  every  department  well.  Where  can  you 
mve  a better  expert  ?— 1 That  is  quite  so,  but  in  Dublin 
k K Pra°t'cei  I believe.  On  some  railways  it 

s,  but  it  is  not  the  universal  practice  that  the  general 
manager  should  have  a seat  on  the  Board.  It  is  not 

inomversal  Pracfci°<'  in  Ireland. 

10293.  Neither  is  it  in  England  ?— What  I want  to 
cS+f-  vS  thi!’  Suppose  a general  manager  takes  a 
com  - ilne  P*  P°iicy  in  connection  with  the  railway 
. _ Pany ; his  board  of  directors  has  no  expert  upon 
c|i’ ^PPese  that  upon  that  line  of  policy  the  board  of 
tlm  P.or-  d'ffers,  the  single  man  has  to  give  way  before 
They  are  the  controlling  force. 

I <1a  . . i n°t  think  you  or  I will  agree  upon  that. 
DarK mi  *nOW  .tlmt  }las  anything  to  do  with  the 
me,+  'iaLqUestlou  1 asked  iu  regard  to  the  manage- 
Ptliov  j iruailwal's-  The  directors  must  direct  the 
That  I*  , manager  must  manage  the  railway, 
to  W,  ~ t le  °?iy  way>  in  my  judgment,  for  a railway 
managed.  At  any  rate,  we  have  had  the  benefit 


of  your  opinion  ? — You  take  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  f 
body  I represent  as  well  as  my  own  opinion. 

10295.  You  said  you  would  like  to  call  our  attention  > 
to  the  present  system  of  management.  I do  not  want  ' 
you  to  repeat  ? — I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  ^ 
two  things — first,  to  the  steamboat,  dock,  harbour,  * 
and  canal  receipts  and  expenditure.  They  are  not  £ 
segregated  separately  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
and  that  statement  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  a 
shows  that  while  these  adjuncts  are,  in  Great  Britain,  r 
a source  of  revenue,  in  Ireland  they  are  a source  of  e 
loss.  In  England  and  Wales  you  htve  the  receipts,  i 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  giving  an  excess  t 
of  the  receipts  of  £723,050.  In  Scotland  the  receipts  I 
are  in  excess  of  the  expenditure  by  £16,350.  In 
Ireland  there  is  a deficit,  and  the  expenditure  is  over 
the  receipts  to  the  extent  of  £5,787. 

10296.  Well,  we  have  got  those  figures.  What  de- 
duction do  you  draw  from  them  ? — I say  that  the 
English  companies  are  able  to  turn  them  into  a profit, 
and  it  is  a curious  thing,  and  it  necessitates  notice, 
that  in  Ireland  that  these  facilities  are  a source  of 
loss,  and  calls  for  question  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
company  to  explain  them. 

10297.  Probably  they  will? — They  might  do  so,  but  1 
I do  know  that  in  one  railway — the  Great  Northern — ^ 
they  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  their  harbour  s 
facilities.  '■ 

10298.  Lord  Firrie.  — Which  one  — the  Great 
Northern  ? 1 

10299.  Chairman. — Where? — The  Great  Northern  1 
Railway  Company  could  carry  coals  in  from  Belfast 
and  Dundalk,  and  pay  the  excess  fare,  and  they  would 
be  cheaper  into  Dublin  than  if  they  brought  them  in 
by  the  port  of  Dublin. 

10300.  Lord  Firrie. — Bring  them  into  Belfast? — I 
And  pay  the  rate  to  Dublin  cheaper  than  they  brine*  c 
them  into  the  port  of  Dublin.  ° \ 

10301.  Chairman. — I do  not  follow  at  all.  It  only 
wants  a little  explanation.  Where  do  the  coals  come 
from — North  W ales  ? — Yes.  Let  us  take  steam  coal 
from  South  Wales. 

10302.  What  do  you  say— that  from  South  Wales 
r-n.  „Northem  can  bring  it  into  Belfast  instead 
of  Dublin  ? — They  can  do  it  cheaper. 

10303.  Take  it  to  Belfast  and  carry  it  by  rail  to 
Dublin  than  bring  it  by  steamer  direct  ? — I have  been 
told  that  they  can  do  that  by  a man  who  should  know. 

I do  not  wish  to  state  anything  to  the  Commission 
winch  I have  no  ground  for,  but  I am  told  that  this 
is  possible. 

10304.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  not  mean  for  coal  from 
other  places— not  South  Wales  ? 

Chairman. — I could  understand  it  coal  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow. 

Colonel  Plews.— I am  certain  that  if  we  can  save 
anything  in  that  way  we  will  do  it,  but  I am  perfectly 
certain  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  freight  is 
quite  as  low  to  Dublin  as  to  Belfast.  ° 


10306.  Chairmam. — They  are  very  small.  It  is 
curious  how  certain  gentlemen  differ.  I do  not  think 
there  can  be  much  in  that?— There  may  not  be. 

Colonel  Plews.— The  Railway  Company  have  no 
harbour  m Belfast  or  Dublin. 

Lord  Pirrie.— I wish  you  would  do  it. 

10307.  Mr.  Sexton.— You  have  suggested  nothing 
tangibie  except  lower  dues  in  Belfast  harbour.  Is 
that  it  ?— There  is  that,  but  there  is  the  fact  remain- 
ing that  from  whatever  cause,  the  harbour  and  steam- 
boat  accommodation— I do  not  care  what  is  the  cause 
—that  they  are,  under  the  present  management,  a 
source  of  loss.  ’ 

Lord,  Pirrie.— I think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  a return  freight  to  Glasgow  from  Belfast,  and 
not  from  Dublin  in  the  shape  of  iron  ore.  Whether 
l now  W°U  d greatly  lnfluence  the  carriage  I do  not 

Colonel  Plews. — It  does  influence  the  freight. 

Lord  Pirrie.—: That  may  be  it.  If  Colonel  Plews 
will  carry  it  at  the  same  nate  to  Dublin  as  the  re- 
turn freight  then  he  can  send  the  coal  to  Dublin  at 
the  same  rate  as  by  direct  steamer. 

10308.  Mr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Woods,  before  you  go  on 
what  harbour  does  any  Irish  railway  own  or  manage? 
— They  have  harbour  facilities.  ° • 
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10309.  We  have  all  got  facilities  ?— I know  that, 
hut  what  facilities  they  have  in  Ireland— there  is  no 
use  made  of  them. 

10310.  Your  evidence  here  is  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
management  and  ownership  of  canals,  railways, 
docks,  and  harbours,  and  I ask  you  what  dock  or  . 
harbour  does  any  Irish  railway  own  or  manage? — 
None  that  I 'know  Of  but  facilities.  They  might  use 
the  canals. 

10311.  I knotw  they  have  canals.  I suggest  that 
this  £11,000  and  £17,000  is  nearly  all  on  canal  ex- 
penditure?— Not  at  all. 

10312.  Nearly  ?— There  is  no  way  of  segregating 
it,  but  you  have  the  fact  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turn. 

10313.  Chairman. — It  is  in  one  item.  It  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  worth  discussing? — It  is  not 
worth  more  than  mentioning,  but  it  is  cumulative  to 
that  extent.  As  regards  the  extension  of  railway  de- 
velopment, that  is  one  thing  that  I wished  to  call 
the  special  'attention  of  the  'Commission  to— that  as 
far  as  enterprise  in  Ireland  is  concerned,  railway  ex- 
tension seems  to  be  a thing  of  the  past.  In  ten 
years,  from  1896  to  1906,  while  England  and  Wales 
has  increased  its  mileage  for  traffic  by  1,023  miles, 
Scotland  has  increased  by  413  miles  and  Ireland  by 
134.  And  I understand  that  seventy  miles  of  rail- 
way has  been  constructed  under  the  Act  of  1896, 
which  would  be  under  the  Board  of  Works,  and  not 
by  private  enterprise,  and  that  therefore,  apart  from 
railways  which  received  State  assistance,  only  64 
miles  of  railway  have  been  added  to  the  Irish  rail- 
way system  in  ten  years. 

! 10314.  Yes  ; that  is  so  ? — It  is  an  argument  for  the 
State  stepping  in  to  undertake  the  extension  of  the 
railways. 

10315.  We  get  back  to  the  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion during  the  period  mentioned  ? — Yes,  but 

10316.  And  the  increase  in  the  population  in  other 
countries  ?— There  is  not  very  much.  Of  course, 
there  is  a larger  decrease  in  Ireland  than  an  increase 
proportionately  in  the  other  country. 

10317.  However,  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  figures  in 
the  notes.  We  may  as  well  put  in  the  actual  mile- 
age ? — T may  as  well  mention  that  we  have  spent 
£188,204  in  Parliamentary  and  legal  expenses  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  and  we  have  only  constructed 
64  miles  of  railway. 

10318.  Mr.  Sexton. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
shrinkage  of  the  paid-up  capital  ? Is  it  due  to  the 
shareholders  in  the  lines  amalgamated  by  the  Great 
Southern  getting  a lower  amount  of  the  Great 
Southern  capital  ? — I think  it  is  more  to  be  explained 
•by  the  Northern  Counties  and  Midland  deal. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c.  — If  I might  answer  that  question, 
the  shrinkage  in  the  amount  is  largely  due  to  the 
amalgamation,  when  a great  deal  of  capital  was 
written  off. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I thought  it  corresponded  to  the  re- 
duction shown  in  the  Great  Southern  accounts. 

10319  Chairman. — With  your  suggestion  of  uni- 
fication, or  State  control,  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing like  £188,000  for  Parliamentary  and  law  ex- 
penses?— -No,  and  anything  that  would  be  spent  as 
Parliamentary  and  legal  expenses  would  be  spent  in 
Ihiblin. 

10320.  You  are  not  altogether  disinterested  there, 
I am  afraid  ? — I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  trust- 
ing public. 

10321.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  is  not  the  Bar  you  are 
speaking  for? — Not  by  any  means.  On  a point  of 
management,  sir,  may  I call  attention  to  one  fact. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern. 

10322.  That  is  the  old  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wex- 
ford?— Yes,  the  old  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 
I would  like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  figures, 
because  I believe  that  here  you  have  an  example  of 
what  management  or  mismanagement  can  do  in 
ten  years,  and  I think  it  should  be  put  authorita- 
tively before  the  Commission  what  really  has  hap- 
pened as  far  as  the  reports  of  the  railway  company 
show  inside  ten  years,  and  the  question  is  whether  it 
is  due  to  management,  or  mismanagement,  or  what 

is  the  answer.  It  is  an  appalling  state  of  facts 

10323.  Give  us  the  figures  without  further  com- 
ment, and  we  will  see  what  they  are  like  T — Very  well. 


First  take  Table  D.  These  facts  have  been  compiled 
from  phe  half-yearly  reports  of  the  company,  for  ten 
years  ; and  any  facts  I give  are  taken  from  them.  It 
may  be,  of  course,  open  to  explanation,  but  I .only 
place  them  before  the  Commission  as  a matter  for  con- 
sideration on  the  question  of  Irish  railways  and  the 
management  of  them.  You  have  in  the  year  1896 
gross  receipts  £253,161.  You  have  in  the  year  1906, 
gross  receipts  £276,665,  an  increase  of  £23,504  in  the 
gross  receipts.  You  will  observe  that  in  1890  and  the 
following  years  which  are  set  out,  up  till  1896,  a 
dividend  was  paid  to  every  class  of  shareholder. 
From  1896  on  you  have  it  that  no  dividends  were 
paid  on  the  4-1,  per  cent.  Preference,  4 per  cent.  Pre- 
ference, or  Ordinary  stocks.  And  not  only,  that,  but 
in  the  years  1905  and  1906  no  dividend  was  paid  on 
the  5 per  cent.  Preference. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I do  not  know— — 

Witness. — If  you  will  allow  me 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — That-  is  the  year  1896,  on  which 
the  tramways  commenced  to  be  worked  with  electri- 
city alongside  the  railway. 

Witness. — I was  about  to  mention  that  during  the 
years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  and  1894  horse  tram- 
ways were  in  use,  and  the  electric  tramway  system 
came  into  use  in  1895.  . 

10324.  Mr.  Sexton.— Curiously  enough,  it  hardly 
diminished  the  gross  receipts? — Not  only  that,  but  if 
you  will  look  at  that  point — in  1895  when  no  tram- 
ways were  running  at  all— that  year  was  especially 
large,  but  prior  to  that,  when  the  horse  tramways 
were  in  use,  and  the  railway  was  earning  £15,000  to 
£20,000  a year  less,  it  was  able  to  pay  a dividend  on 
every  class'  of  share.  Now,  when  the  gross  receipts 
are  £23,000  more,  no  class  of  shareholders  receive  a 
dividend,  because  I believe  even  the  dividend  to  the 
6 per  cent.  Preference  has  gone. 

10325.  Lord  Pirrie— What:  not  going  to  be  paid? 
— Now,  what  I want  to  show  is  this — that  in  1896  a 
new  management  came  into  office,  and  if  you  will 
watch  the  effect,  or  judge  the  effect,  of  that  manage- 
ment during  the  ten  years  by  what  occurs  in  these 
shares  you  will  see  the  figures  for  each  year.  If  you 
take  Table  “ A,”  where  you  have  Debenture  Stocks, 
which,  of  course,  are  a mortgage  on  the  line,  you  find 
that  the  face  value  of  these  shares — I set  out  the  face 
value  in  June,  1896,  I set  out  the  price  that  they 
carried  in  the  market  in  June,  1896,  and  I set  out 
the  market  value  in  June,  1906.  I set  out  both.  I 
set  out  these  three  corresponding  figures  on  the  other 
side.  If  you  compare  them  you  will  see  that  the 
debentures  have  increased  in  face  value,  but  in  mar- 
ket value  they  have  shrunk  from  £979,300  in  1896  te 
£712,029  in  1906. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Ignoring  the  new  issue. 

10326.  Chairman. — What  is  the  object  of  giving  us 
these  figures  ? — I want  to  show  you,  sir,  that  where 

you  have  a management 

10327.  Take  these  two  figures  that  you  have  given 
us  now.  Why  do  you  want  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence in  market  value  in  1896  and  in  1906  ? — I want  to 
show,  in  all  these  cases,  that  here  you  have  a company 
— which  is  more  responsible  than  any  other— 
£1,570,000  is  unproductive  in  Ireland.  Out  of  the 

three  millions  that  do  not  pay 

10328.  Let  us  stick  to  what  I suggest.  You  have 
given  us,  and  emphasised  the  figures,  that  there  is  an 
enormous  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the 
Debentures  ? — Yes. 

10329.  But  there  has  been  an  enormous  deprecia- 
tion in  every  other  Debenture — the  North  Western 
Railway? — That  is  so,  and  as  regards  debentures,  the 
fluctuation  is  not  so  great,  and  I do  not  want  to  urge 
it  further.  I admit  that,  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  due 
to  the  ordinary  fluctuation  which  has  existed  in  all 
debentures 

10330.  If  you  had  begun  by  saying  that? — I should 
have  done  so. 

10331.  Everything  has  depreciated — Consols  for  in- 
stance?— They  have  gone  down  to  87. 

10332.  I am  afraid  they  are  not  87  ? — It  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wise  principle  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment— that  they  would  float  21  per  cent. — - — 
10333.  Everything  has  shrunk?— Yes.  Take  the 

Preference  stock.  The  same  tiring  will  apply  there. 
Taking  that  into  consideration  there  is  a shrinkage 
from  the  value  which  they  had  in  June,  1896-- 
£1.682,000 — there  is  a shrinkage  in  the  ten  years  of 
£442,400. 

10334.  I really  do  not  see  the  object  of  these  .figures 
at  all?— The  railway  company  is  managed 
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10335.  You  began  by  saying  that  you  would  give 
us  some  figures  bearing  on  the  management  of  the 
■railway.  What  on  earth,  the  management  of  the 
railway  has  got  to  do  with  the  market  value  of  the 
stock  I do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  • Sexton. — He  argues  that  this  coincides  - with 
an  increased  growth  of  receipts. 

10336.  '^Chairman. — It  is  all  theoretical.  We  had 
better  wait  for  the  explanation  from  the  railway 
■companies? — That  is  so,  but  I want  to  lay  the 
■foundation.  If  you  will  turn  to  Table  E,  you  will 
■see  where'  the  receipts  have  increased  and  the 
expenditure  also,  of  vast  sums  in  the  ten  years, 
1896  to  1906 — you  have  an  expenditure  there  Of 
£128,444  in  1896,  and  that  goes  on  steadily  increas- 
ing) year  by  year,  until  in  1906  you  have  an  ex- 
penditure of  £174,022.  The  total  of  that  expendi- 
ture has  been  £350,000  on  the  upkeep  of  the  line.  I 
set  out  the  different  items  under  which  that  ex- 
penditure has  been  made,  according  to  the  half- 
yearly  reports. 

10337.  Has  the  mileage  been  increased  ? — Lf  you 
. look,  it  has  not  been  increased  during  those  years. 

10338.  Or  a single  line  turned  into  a double  line  ? — 
Not  that  I have  been  able  to  find  from  the  reports. 

10339.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  has  been  a very  oostly 
■ opposition  ? — I mentioned  the  fact.  These  figures  ex- 
clude the  New  Ross  Extension,  as  it  is  not  taken  into 
the  general  accounts  of  the  company. 

10340.  Mr.  Sexton. — There  are  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances— a very  costly  opposition  of  the  electric 
tramways  all  the  way  from  Dublin  to  Dalkey,  and 
a very  special  expenditure  by  reason  (of  coast 
erosion  ?— If  I could  get  over  it  as  easily  as  that  I 
would  be  quite  happy.  I am  not  putting  any  rail- 
way on  its  trial.  I have  investigated  this  matter  as 
being  the  one  in  the  country  which,  more  than  all 
' others,  contributes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
unproductive  capital  in  Irish  railways. 

10341.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  must  look  at  both  sides? — 
Mr.  Pirn,  last  August,  said  that  the  only  expenditure 
•was  about  £3,000  a year  for  that  erosion,  and  Mr. 
Acworth  wanted  me  to  soy  what  this  is  leading  up  to. 
I say  that  what  these  figures  show  is  this — that  after 
you  have  expended  this  £350,000  year  by  year,  they 
have  come  before  the  shareholders  and  asked  that 
another  £250,000  should  be  forthcoming  for  the  per- 
manent way  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I did  not  say  so. 

10342.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — It  seems  hard  that  these 
things  should  be  stated  here.  This  company  is  re- 
organising, and  its  credit  is  important  to  it,  and  it 
seems  a pity  that  statements,  many  of  which  are  in- 
correct, should  be  made  here.  The  greater  part  of  that 
£250,000  is  to  be  spent  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament'on  a diversion  of  the  railway  which,  in  its 
present  position,  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
sea.  It  is  under  powers  given  by  Parliament  some 
years  ago,  because  the  present  railway  is  liable  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  sea.  I am  prepared  to  admit 
that. 

10343.  Chairman. — We  will  leave  this  subject  alto- 
gether. We  will  go  into  the  details  as  to  the  reme- 
• dies  for  the  state  of  things  you  have  brought  under 
our  notice.  You  told  us  generally  that  the  associa- 
tion is  in  favour  of  State  purchase? — We:  are  in 
favour  of  State  purchase.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
:put  it,  sir. 

10344.  I wish  you  to  put  it*  in  your  own  words — 
what  we  suggest  is  that  your  association  is  in  favour 
of  State  purchase? — The  association,  having  con- 
sidered such  information  as  could  be  obtained,  is  of 
•opinion  that,  in  order  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
■country  and  to  secure  for  it  the  full  advantage  of 
the  lines  how  worked  by  private  companies  a system 
of  unification  and  State  control  of  all  the  railways, 
which'  will  include  the  employment  of  public  money 
I m building  railways  where  necessary  and  buying  or 
subsidising  existing  railways,  should  be  adopted, 
fee  central  board  should  consist  of  skilled  experts, 
a number  of  traffic  managers,  and  should  be  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  It 
should  only  be  controlled  by  a body  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  shortly  be  established  in  Dublin. 

10345.  I think  that  covers  the  whole  thing? — Sub- 
stantially it  does. 

10346.  The  other  is  detail  ? — Detail. 

10347.  J ust  tell  us,  as  a matter  of  history,  what  this 


- Commission'  on  Irish  Public  Works  in  1888  re- 
commended ; do  you  remember  what  they  recommended 
with  reference  to  railways? — The  special  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  that,  tak- 
ing for  granted  the  policy  of  nationalisation,  the 
Commission  recommended  a reduction  of  42  per  cent, 
in  the  nates. 

Mr.  Acworth.— Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Wood  in  his 
proof  makes  the  date  ’68,  and  not  ’88.  That  may  be 
a misprint.  What  exactly  is  he  referring  to  ? 

Witness. — It  should  be  ’88 ; the  Allport  Commis- 
sion of  ’88.  It  was  asked  to  report  how  soon,  in  the 
event  of  purchase  by  the  State,  and  a reduction  of 
42  per  cent.,  the  increased  business  done  would  over- 
take the  immediate  loss  occasioned  by  such  a reduc- 
tion of  fares  and  freights.  The  reply  of  the  Com- 
mission was  as  follows: — “At  the  expiration  of 
eleven  years  the  receipts  from  the  increased  traffic 
would  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  pay  all  working 
charges,  cost  of  increased  rolling  stock,  siding  and 
other  accommodations,  interest  on  borrowed  money, 
and  interest  on  capital  advanced  to  meet  losses  in- 
curred during  the  eleven  years’  period,  and  leave 
a balance  in  favour  of  the  Exchequer.” 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  not  in  the  Allport  Report, 
wherever  it  is. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — No,  it  is  a report  of  a 
small  committee  appointed  subsequent  to  the  Devon- 
shire Commission  of  1868.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Devonshire  Commission  reported  in  1867,  and  in  1868 
a small  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  it  is  their  recommendation  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Allport  Commission. 

10348.  Chairman.—  Are  you  personally  acquainted 
with  any  country  in  which  the  railways  are  owned 
by  the  State  ? — I am  not,  sir. 

10349.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries? — We  have 
made  general  inquiries,  as  far  as  we  could,  but 
nothing  of  a very  reliable  character  was  ascertained, 
it  was  more  of  a general  character,  but  what  we  did 
find  is  that  the-  railway  systems  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy  have  been  in  greater  or  less  degree  sub- 
jected to  State  control. 

10350.  Do  you  know  from  inquiries  you  have  made 
whether  that  has  been  any  advantage  or  otherwise 
to  the  State  ? — It  has  been,  on  the  whole,  an  advant- 
age. 

10351.  You  have  no  facts  or  figures? — No,  sir,  but 
we  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  in  these  countries, 
as  in  America,  railways  have  been  regarded  as  part 
of  the  political  machinery  by  means  of  which  home 
industries,  and  especially  exports,  are  to  !be  en- 
couraged, and  discouragement  offered  to  the  intro- 
duction of  commodities  that  would  interfere  with 
local  manufacturers  or  traders. 

10352.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  working 
of  the  French  railways?— As  regards  the  French  rail- 
ways I have  read,  and  I . have  seen  it  stated,  gene- 
rally, that  they  have  recently  organised  an  elaborate 
system  of  exceptional  rates  to  facilitate  the  putting 
on  to  English  markets  produce  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  France. 

10353.  ’Can  you  give  us  any  detailed  information 
about  that? — No,  except  that- in  one  of  the  Consular 
reports  published  last  year  it  was  mentioned  that  a 
line  of  steamers  had  been  specially  established,  I think, 
from  Dublin  to  Dieppe,  and  the  complaint  made  in 
that  report  was  that  while  the  steamers  came  laden 
with  imports  into  this  country,  they  went  away 
empty. 

10654.  Are  there  many  railways  in  Denmark 
owned  by  the  State? — Yes,  sir. 

10355.  Have  you  any  figures  before  you — I suppose 
Denmark  is  a similar  agricultural  country  to  Ire- 
land?— Yes,  sir,  it  is  about  half  the  size  of  Ireland 
in  extent. 

10356.  What  about  its  export  of  agriculture  ?— In 
1903  I find  they  put  into  the  United  Kingdom 
£16,796,495  worth  of  butter,  bacon,  and  eggs. 

10357.  Give  us  the  butter  separately? — £9,572,439  • 
worth. 

10358.  Now,  give  the  eggs  and  bacon? — Eogs, 
£1,648,367  worth. 

10359.  And  bacon  ?— £4,294,017. 

10360.  Do  you  know  anything  about  eggs  exported 
from  Ireland? — I cannot  inform  you  as  to  that. 

10361.  Will  you  look  up  that  figure  in  this  book 
where  my  finger  is,  it  gives  you  the  trade  imports 
2 R 2 : 
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and  exports  of  Ireland ; take  eggs  there,  and  tell 
' me  what  is  the  total  amount  of  the  money  value? — 

. £2,188,104.  , . „ , 

10362.  Lord  Piirie.—  Exported  ?— Yes,  chiefly  from 
Londonderry  and  Waterford,  I 6ee. 

10363.  Chairman. — On  the  total  exports  from  this 
little  country,  Denmark,  I suppose  these  are  au- 
thentic figures  ?— They  are,  sir. 

10364.  They  are  above  £16,000,000  in  value  ?- — In 
round  numbers  £17,000,000  worth  all  of  products. 

10365.  With  the  exception  of  small  items  for  fish 
and  miscellaneous  ? — Yes,  and  which  we  could  have 
supplied  in  this  country. 

10366.  As  to  the  next  paragraph,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  runs  steamers  to  the  place 
you  mention,  so  I need  not  go  into  that? — You  can 
verify  the  fact. 

10367.  And  you  think  that  with  a unification  of 
railways,  and  with  the  railways  worked  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  more  than  in  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders,  a development  similar  to  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Denmark  might  be  the  result  in 
this  country? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

10368.  And  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a large 
additional  quantity  of  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  should 
not  be  produced  in  this  country? — Except  the  ques- 
tion of  (freights. 

10369.  Except  the  question  of  transit? — Yes,  and 
the  generation  of  that  particular  industry  in  the 


here  with  reference  to  other  countries,  and  other 
railways.  iCould  you  tell  me  the  source  from  which 
you  got  them.  I don’t  want  to  have  anything 
on  the  notes  that  is  inaccurate.  Take  Prussia,  for 
example? — I have  not  had  the  figures  (from  any 
authoritative  report. 

10371.  Then  we  won’t  put  them  on  the  notes? — 
No.  Let  me  say  as  to  New  Zealand,  I have  an 
authoritative  statement  for  1905,  and  that  shows 
that  the  profits  on  the  railways  was  about  £720,000. 

10372.  This  figure  on  the  proof  is  inaccurate? — 
That  is  for  1900. 

10373.  Oh,  dear  no?— It  was  inaccurate.  Do  you 
require  the  gross? 

10374a.  No,  the  net? 

10374.  Mr.  Acworth. — Is  . not  the  figure  for  1905 
the  interest  on  money  available  to  pay  the  interest  on 
capital  of  the  railways? — Yes. 

10375.  You  don’t  know  the  rate?— It  worked  out 
at  3‘07,  but  the  capital  is  over  £23,000,000. 

10376.  Broadly  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

10377.  And  they  borrowed  money  presumably  at 
about  four  ? — On  their  capital  they  were  able  to  pay 
that. 

10378.  And  the  net  result  of  the  State  manage- 


ment was  a deficit  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  open  to  argu- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  my  urging  this 
question. 

10379.  I quite  follow,  but  you  said  a profit? — 
Quite  so.  I put  in  that  statement  in  reference  to' 
India,  Mr.  John  Morley’s  statement,  and  even  Mr. 
John  Morley  takes  these  averages  which  the  general 
public  believe  in,  for  Mr.  Morley  argues  the  question 
of  the  Indian  railways,  and  makes  an  important  point 
on  the  question  of  averages. 

10380.  Chairman. — We  have  what  you  recommend, 
now,  Mr.  Wood  ? — Yes,  sir. 

10381.  Now,  unless  you  wish  to  say  anything  more, 
I think  that  is  all  I want  to  ask  you  ? — Thank  you, 
sir ; I have  nothing  more  to  say. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pibkie. 

Improved  10382.  Am  I right  in  taking  it  from  your 

accommo-  evidence  to  the  Chairman  that  what  you  wanted 

elation  for  to  impress  on  the  Commission  was  that  the  people 
3rd  class  travelling  in  third-class  carriages  require  to  eat  just 

passenger 3.  the  same  as  first-class  passengers,  and  you  urge  that 

the  railway  company’s  duty,  when  long  distances  ere 
travelled,  is,  when  they  have  a dining  car,  or  break- 
fast car  for  first-class  passengers,  to  give  it  also  to 
third  ?—' Yes,  and  generally,  that  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers, who  contribute  most  of  the  income  from 
passenger  traffic,  are  the  people  that  the  railway 
companies  should  cater  for,  and  not  those  who  supply 
but  a fragment  of  the  receipts. 

10383.  That  is  the  broad  question  you  want  to 
put  before  us  ? — Yes. 


10384.  You  also  state  that  the  fares  and  rates  do 
not  receive  sufficient  attention  from  the  Irish  rail- 
ways— is  not  it  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  directors, 
when  they  are  selected  from  amongst  the  public,  not 
as  experts,  but  merely  as  large  merchants,  or 
bankers,  or  others  to  attend  to  this  ; is  not  that  the 
object  of  putting  them  on  the  directorate? — Yes,  but 
railway  companies  as  constituted  in  Ireland,  have  an 
additional  duty  cast  upon  them,  as  well  as  that  of 
merely  catering  for  their  shareholders.  It  is  to  their 
own  interest  that  they  should  seek  to  generate  and 
develop  traffic,  and  to  afford  proper  facilities  in  the 
way  of  fares  and  rates,  and  do  things  in  a satisfac- 
tory manner,  but  the  general  public  make  the  com- 
plaint that  the  policy  of  Irish  railway  companies  has 
been  too  much  in  the  direction  of  earning  dividends 
to  the  exclusion  of  general  and  public  considerations 
and  convenience. 

10385.  And  therefore  their  duty  is  to  cater  for  the 
public  as  they  have  a monopoly? — Yes,  and  if  the 
railway  companies  come  forward  and  say  “ We  are 
unable  to  earn  a dividend  on  the  principles  you  sug- 
gest,” as  they  do  suggest,  I say — we  say — that  is  an 
argument  for  unification,  for  having  either  State  con- 
trol, and  certainly  for  State  subsidy. 

10386.  State  subsidy  ? — At  least. 

10387.  So  as  to  give  the  facilities  desirable  to 
accommodate  the  travelling  public? — Yes. 

10388.  You  heard  Mr.  Malone  giving  evidence  this 
morning  ; do  you  agree  with  him  that  the  purchase  of 
Irish  lines  by  English  or  other  large  companies,  or 
the  investing  of  money  in  them,  was  a disadvantage 
to  Ireland  ? — I have  not  put  forward  any  opinion  on 
that  question  in  the  evidence  I have  given  so  far, 
but  from  what  I can  gather  is  the  opinion  of  the 
association  I would  say  this,  that  if  English  com- 
panies could  be  considered  as  coming  over  to  this 
country  with  the  idea  of  generating  and  developing 
traffic  well  and  good,  but  if  the  conflict  which  has 
gone  on  in  the  Four  Courts  is  any  evidence  of  the 
policy  dictating  their  enterprise  in  this  country  it  all 
goes  to  show  that  one  company  is  anxious  to  grab 
traffic  from  another  in.  order  to  get  control  of  the 
traffic  for  its  own  line.  The  London  and  North 
Western  Company  is  anxious  to  control  the  traffic 
over  its  line,  and  the  same  with  the  Midland,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  idea  of  an  individual  company  seek- 
ing to  develop  the  industries  of  the  country. 

10389.  In  connection  with  one  particular  line,  for 
some  particular  purpose  which  was  not  stated,  the 
Board  gave  cheap  tickets  for  market  days,  but  on 
fair  days  they  absolutely  charged  the  ordinary  return 
rate,  because  they  were  getting  more  money  out  of  it: 
did  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  Midland  Com- 
pany's tables,  for  they  put  a heading  up  of  “ market 
and  fair  arrangements,”  and  as  far  as  I can  make 
out  for  market  days,  and  fair  days  as  well,  cheap  rates 
and  reduced  tickets  are  given  to  every  town  along  that 
line  in  the  north — are  you  aware  of  that? — I am  not 
aware  of  that. 

10390.  Would  you  like  your  evidence  to  be  corrected 
to  that  extent,  that  an  English  line  coming  over  here 
and  investing  its  money  makes  reductions  for  fair 
and  market  days  that  are  extraordinary ; the  ordi- 
nary fare  is  4s.  return,  and  they  give  the  return  for 
2s.  6 d.  every  Tuesday  and  every  second  Monday,  every 
fair  day  and  every  market  day  ? — That  is  an  exception 
I am  glad  to  hear  of. 

10391.  In  every  one  of  their  tables  I think  you  will 
see  that?  # 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — Is  that  a reduction  on  the 
old  fares  prevailing  in  the  Northern  Counties  time? 

Lord  Pirrie. — I don’t  know.  I quote  the  arrange- 
ments for  November,  1906. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — You  were  a director,  and 
probably  you  can  answer.  The  Northern  Counties 
were  the  first  to  realise  the  development  that  would 
ensue  from  reducing  their  fares,  and  as  a consequence 
they  increased  their  traffic. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Yes,  but  I think  the  present  Board 
saw  that  that  old  policy  was  the  right  one  to  adopt. 

Witness. — That  is  an  initiation  of  policy  we  would 
like  to  see  general  throughout  Ireland.  Our  associa- 
tion don’t  want  anything  unreasonable  or  unfair,  but 
we  cannot  help  recognising  that  there  is  an  attitude  of 
hostility  between  the  railway  management  of  the 
country  and  the  public  to  some  extent.' 

10392.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  does  not  show  that  an 
English  company  wanting  to  buy  an  Irish  line  wants 
a monopoly  ? — It  has  produoed  continuity  of  policy- 

10393.  It  has  not  increased  anything.  You  put 
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down,  in  giving  your  evidence,  that  the  imports  into 
Ireland,  foreign  and  colonial,  are  £13,371,000,  and 
the  exports  £1,400,000? — Yes. 

10394.  Do  you  mean  that  the  latter  figure  merely 
includes  agricultural  products,  butter,  eggs,  and  so- 
forth? — Merchandise  that  goes  out  of  Irish  ports  to 
the  British  and  foreign  possessions. 

Chairman. — Direct  to  foreign  ports  or  British  pos- 
sessions. 

10395.  Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  exclude  steamships  ; 
take  a steamship  that  cost  a quarter  of  a million 
of  money:  take  off  that  and  see  how  the  figure 
is  reduced  ? — I am  not  sure  if  steamships  are  included 
in  it.  There  is  no  way  of  analysing  the  return. 

10396.  Does  the  export  of  a ship  that  costs  £300,000 
or  £400,000  in  wages  and  materials,  does  that  not  be 
added  for  your  guidance  ? — I cannot  say ; the  report 
purports  to  include  all. 

10397.  I believe  myself  that  the  machinery  and 
steamships  are  excluded,  because  the  amount  seems 
too  small  otherwise.  I know  that  in  that  particular 
year  Mr.  Wood  refers  to  there  was  probably  an  export 
of  £500,000  or  £600,000  not  calculated  in  your  ex- 
ports from  Ireland  ? 

Chairman. — And  manufactured  in  Ireland. 

Witness. — What  page  does  that  appear  in? 

Lord  Pirrie. — Page  10. 

Witness. — Colonial  merchandise ; it  is  under  the 
head  of  merchandise. 

10398.  Lord  Pirrie. — Oh,  I see.  You  stated  to  the 
Chairman  that  it  cost  50s.  to  send  a ton  of  chairs 
from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  that  by  buying  these 
chairs  and  having  the  bill  of  lading  made  out  to  Gal- 
way, and  the  chairs  passing  through  Dublin  they  only 
cost  15s.  a ton  ? — Yes. 

10399.  What  is  the  objection  to  having  a through 
rate  to  Galway.  Would  you  rather  get  the  chairs 
into  Dublin  and  unpack  and  re-pack  them — where  is 
the  hardship  to  the  man  buying  in  Galway  ? — Not  to 
the  man  buying  in  Galway,  but  to  the  manufacturer. 

10400.  The  manufacturer  is  in  Hanover  ? — But 
there  is  another  manufacturer  in  Ireland.  This  man 
was  a manufacturer  of  chairs,  and  when  he  could  not 
compete  with  this  particular  rate  in  force  against  his 
manufacture,  instead  of  sending  his  own  particular 
chairs  he  shipped  other  chairs  through  Dublin. 


10401.  I thought  these  Hanover  chairs  were  not  p 
made  in  Ireland?— Oh,  he  is  a chair  manufacturer 
himself.  Let  me  say  that  any  figures  I give  to  the  “ 
Commission  I should  like  to  be  reliable.  I asked  fo'  g 
the  invoice  to  be  sent  to  me,  and  it  was  not,  but  it  set  ^ 
me  inquiring,  and  I found  out  this  fact A 

10402.  Is  not  your  particular  line  of  argument, 
although  I am  afraid  there  is  little  application  in  it,  p 
that  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  is 
now  earning  in  gross  receipts  or  income  £276,000 — in  p 
other  words  £23,000  more  than  in  1896,  when  they  i 
were  paying  dividends  on  the  Ordinary  Stock,  and  S 
the  various  Preference  Stocks  and  on  Debentures,  E 
and  that  there  has  been  mismanagement,  or  something  B 
wrong,  as  they  are  not  now  able  to  pay  any  dividends  b 
at  all  ? — It  is  an  illustration  of  what  private  manage-  * 
ment  in  Ireland  is  doing. 

10403.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  meant? — 
That  is  it,  and  that  only. 

10404.  I don’t  think  Mr.  Knox  can  say  that  the 
operation  of  the  Tramway  Company  is  quite  respon- 
sible for  all  this,  as  the  gross  receipts  have  gone  up 
by  £50,000  or  £60,000  since  1896,  and  the  dividends 
which  were  being  paid  then  are  not  being  paid  now. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Since  that  time  the  company  has 
carried  out  an  extension.  The  gross  receipts  include 
all  the  traffic  from  Waterford  brought  by  that  line, 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  Tramway  competition  has 
tended  to  reduce  the  net  proportion  because  it  has 
led  to  a lowering  of  the  fares. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Mr.  Wood  said  there  was  no  extension 
on  the  line,  and  gave  us  the  mileage  which  he  said 
was  the  same  as  in  1896. 

Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — He  is  quite  mistaken,  es  gentle- 
men often  are  when  they  go  to  look  up  a matter  of 
receipts  without  knowing  much  about  the  subject. 
The  'gross  receipts  include  the  Waterford  extension. 

Witness. — I challenge  Mr.  Knox’s  statement.  The 
company  say  in  their  own  book,  “ These  figures  ex- 
clude the  New  Ross  extension,  as  it  has  not  so  far  been 
taken  into  the  general  accounts  of  the  company.” 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — The  capital. 

Witness. — It  may  be  capable  of  explanation,  but 
you  have  the  statement  of  fact  there. 


The  Inquiry  was  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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NINETEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING- WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27th,  1907, 
AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 
Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,'  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  r.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth  ; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary.) 


Feb.  27,  1907. 

Mr.  Albert  E. 
Wood,  b-L., 

Irish  Reform 
Association. 


’'Question  of 
transferring 
powers  of 
Board  of 
Trade  under 
Sec.  31,  Act 
of  1886,  to 
the  Depart- 
ment of 
Agriculture 
• as  regards 


Facilities 
Tor  cattle 
dealers. 


Question  of 
having  all 

mileage 

corresponding 
to  the  mile- 
age. 


Mr.  Albert  E.  Wood,  b.l.,  further 

10405.  Mr.  Wood,  it  occurred  in  your  evidence  that 
you  referred  to  section  31,  the  Conciliation  Section, 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1886,  and  you 
mentioned  that  there  was  no  Irish  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  which  could  take  up  the  defence  of 
traders.  Is  it'  not  a fact  that  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  present  time  does  to  a certain  extent  nego- 
tiate for  traders  with  the  companies? — I admit  that. 

10406.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  it 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  by  that 
section  of  the  Act  of  1886  were  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to 
an  Irish  body  having  all  the  powers  that  are  exercised 
by  an  English  body. 

10407.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  have  a sub-department  over  here,  but  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  being  on  the  spot,  you  think  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  they  exercised  the  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  this  respect? — Well,  we  think 
it.  would  be  possible  to  hand  over  to  an  Irish  Depart- 
ment the  giving  of  such  advantages  as  are  afiorde.d 
at  present  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

10408.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  fairs  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  the  weekly  market  days  and  fair 
days,  1 suppose  your  contention  is  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  community,  but,  in- 
directly, of  the  railway  if  they  gave  facilities  on  fair 
days  to  the  traders  and  cattle  dealers  coming  to  the 
- fairs  ? — Quite  so  ; in  fact,  it  would  tend  to  encourage 
possibly  even  a greater  attendance  at  the  fairs  than 
otherwise  takes  place. 

10409.  Well,  then,  with  regard  to  the  competitive 
fares  between  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland 
to  Navan,  I do  not  suppose  it  is  the  view  of  the 
Association  that  such  competitive  fares,  having  regard 
to  the  position  of  Navan,  are  in  themselves  unreason- 
able or  unjustifiable,  but  rather  that  where  such  a 
competitive  rate  is  given  by  one  railway  over  another, 
then  that  from  the  intermediate  points  on  that  same 
system  the  fares  from  the  intermediate  points  to  the 
other  points,  if  you  understand  what  I mean,  should 
be  proportioned  somewhat  more  nearly- to  the  mileage  ? 
— That  is  exactly  the  point  I wished  to  make. 

10410.  For  instance,  the  fare  by  the  Great  Northern 
to  Navan  via  Drogheda  is,  I think,  2s.  7d.,  and  the 
distance  48  miles,  and  it  works  out  at  -60  of  a penny. 
The  present  fare  from  Drogheda  to  Navan,  a distance 
of  16  miles,  is  Is.  3d.,  though  were  the  same  mileage 
rate  as  between  Dublin  and  Navan  charged  it  would 
only  come  to  9 d.  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  rather  point  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  railway  com- 
panies where  there  is  a certain  amount  of  traffic  to  be 
secured  can  carry  traffic  at  even  less  than  the  Par- 
liamentary rate  of  a penny  a mile,  and  that  should 
be  taken  into  account  and  in  some  way  recognised  so 
as  to  induce  traffic  in  a neighbourhood  especially  like 
that  of  the  County  Meath. 

10411.  Of  course,  the  rate  of  the  Great  Northern  is 
under  a penny  a mile? — It  is. 

10412.  It  is  a competitive  rate  ?— Quite  so. 

10413.  Then  you  say  that  between  intermediate 
points  and  the  terminus  where  such  competitive  rates 
are  given  there  should  be  a reduction  corresponding  t< 
the  mileage  ? — Something  in  proportion. 


examined  by  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll. 

10414.  You  said  something  in  your  evidence  about 
the  nationalisation  of  canals  and  their  . utility. 
I take  it  that  that  would  only  apply  in  the  event  of 
. the  railways  being  taken  over.  You  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  the  State  spending  a lot  of  money  on  canals 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  do  something  in  the  same 
way  with  the  railways  ? — As  I understand  that  is  the 
view  of  the  Association.  It  is  the  fact  that  even  in 
America  there  is  a large  canal,  I believe,  going  out  ol 
New  York  which  is  not  paying  its  return,  where 
twenty  millions  is  being  spent  by  the  State  of  New 
York  in  deepening  and  improving  the  canal.  If  the 
State  would  take  over  the  canals  and  deal  with  them 
that  is  a separate  question.  It  is  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  railway  question. 

10415.  But  I think  you  have  probably  seen  the  ev- 
dence  given  before  the  Railways  and  Canals  Com- 
mission on  this  particular  subject,  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  there  is  very 
little  future  before  any  of  the  canals  of  this  country, 
owing  to  the  short  distances  traffic  is  carried  and  the 
small  volume  of  the  traffic  itself  ? — Yes,  and  the  un- 
suitability of  some  of  the  canals  for  traffic,  such  as 
the  Ulster  Canal. 

10416.  Of  course,  the  conditions  which  apply  in 
Prussia  and  America  and  Germany,  where  canals  are 
largely  used,  do  not  apply  in  this  country? — No,  they 
■do  not,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  traffic. 

10417.  Then  with  regard  to  preferential  through 
rates,  you  are  aware  that  this  question  was  inquired 
into  as  regards  English  agricultural  and  farm  produce 
by  a Departmental  Committee  last  year? — Yes. 

10418.  And  the  result  of  the  evidence  put  before  the 
Committee  was  to  make  them  report  that  in  their 
opinion  there  was  no  unjust  or  undue  preference  given, 
but  that  there  were  undoubtedly  preferential  rates  given 
in  respect  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  over  home 
produce? — Well,  as  I understood  the  result  of  the 
evidence  and  the  result  of  the  report  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commission  was  asked  to  report  as  to 
what  was  the  effect  of  through  rates  given  between 
foreign  countries  and  England,  and  the  Committee 
practically  reported  that  the  traders  themselves  and 
the  agricultural  bodies  concerned  did  not  afford  the 
Committee  a sufficiency  of  evidence  to  enable  them  to 
report  that  the  through  rates  as  fixed  were  oppres 
sive.  It  was  from  the  lack  of  evidence  rather  than 
the  fact  that  such  rates  did  not  exist,  and  that  they 
were  not  oppressive. 

10419.  I think  the  Report  rather  went  to  imply  that 
the  conditions  under  which  the  home  produce  was 
offered  to  the  railway  companies  differed  so  materi- 
ally from  the  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  pro- 
duce was  offered,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  rail- 
way companies  to  give  the  same  facilities  either  m 
the  way  of  rates  or  in  other  directions,  and  they 
ointed  out  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  home  pro- 
ucer  of  agricultural  or  dairy  produce  could  approach 
the  conditions  under  which  the  imported  produce  was 
offered  was  by  combination  and  co-operation?— I un‘ 
derstood  that  to  be  one  of  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  the  other  ele- 
ment operated  very  largely  on  the  Report  that  wa* 
presented. 
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10420.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Re 
form  Association  as  to  the  control  of  railways,  I do 
not  propose  to  ask  you  more  than  one  question.  It 
is  that  having  regard  to  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
Reform  Association,  namely,  “the  securing  for  Ire- 
land of  such  effective  control  of  purely  Irish  affairs  as 
may  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  and  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,”  in  your 
opinion  can  any  subject  more  properly  fall  within 
such  a definition  than  the  control  of  the  transit  and 
carrying  facilities  of  the  whole  country  ? — That  is  their 
view  precisely. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

10421.  I was  specially  interested — being  concerned 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  railway  statistics 
—with  the  view  of  your  association  that  you  wanted 
ntore  ?— Yes. 

10422.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  have  your  associa- 
tion represented  your  views  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ?: — 
We  have  not. 

10423.  Now,  don’t  you  think  that,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  appointed  a 
committee  specially  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact  whether' 
more  statistics  are  wanted  or  not,  that  if  you  have 
found  in  practice  that  you  cannot  form  your  opinion 
satisfactorily  for  want  of  statistics,  you  ought  to  re- 
present to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  you  do  want 
them  ? — I consider  it  would  be  advisable. 

10424.  I won’t  ask  you  more.  I agree  with  you 
entirely  as  to  the  inadequacy,  and  I will  say  no  more  ? 
—I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that. 

1 10425.  Take  page  2 of  your  proof — this  is  the  ques- 
tion about  the  starvation  of  the  rolling  stock  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  phrase  that  I use. 

10426.  I daresay  you  know  that  the  Midland  and 
North  Western  and  the  Scotch  railway  all  own  a very 
large,  number  of  wagons  for  the  coal  business  ? — Yes, 


10427.  And  that  would  upset  the  comparison? — 
Well,  to  some  extent  that  would. 

10428.  You  know  the  North  Eastern  has  got  an 
enormous  number  of  wagons  in  the  coal  business, 
which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  Ireland? — 
Tes,  it  has  104,000  wagons  in  all.  . 

10430.  But  if  we  take  the  other  two  great  English 
companies,  the  Great  Western  and  the  North  Western, 
they  do  not  own  their  coal  wagons  as  a rule,  so  they 
are  fairly  comparable.  Now,  I want  you  to  compare 
these  with  the  Irish  railways.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  Irish  railways  are  £4,100,000,  and  those  of  the 
Great  Western  are  £12,300,000.  It  is  almost  exactly 
three  times  as  much.  Now,  compare  the  amounts  of 
rolling  stock.  The  number  of  vehicles  for  Ireland  is 
23,800.  That  multiplied  by  3 would  be  71,000,  would 
not  it  ? — Well,  it  will  take  time  to  go  over  the  figures. 

10431.  Do  the  sum.  Three  times  238  is  714,  is  not 
it?— Yes. 

10432.  Now,  look  at  the  Great  Western.  Instead 
of  being  as  it  would  be  if  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, 71,400,  it  is  in  fact  72,000 ?— Yes. 

10433.  It  would  seem  from  that  that  for  every 
pound’s  worth  of  traffic  the  Great  Western  has  just 
the  same  amoun1*  of  rolling  stock  as  the  Irish  rail- 
ways?— I have  pointed  out  that  fact. 

10434.  It  is  so? — It  is  so. 

10435.  That  does  not  bear  out  the  starvation 
theory?— Not  in  that  instance. 

10436.  Take  the  North  Western  ? — Yes. 

10437.  The  North  Western  has  roughly  three  and  a 

, ‘times  the  amount  of  traffic  ? — I believe  so. 

10438.  And  if  you  multiply  23,800  by  3»  you  will 
get  nearly  85,000? — Yes. 

(W^l-  Ni>w,  take  another  thing.  If  you  are  correct 
r!!,  Ir‘sh  rates  are  higher  than  the  English  a 
P und  s worth  of  traffic  represents  a less  weight  on 
that  ^ railways  than  on  the  English? — I admit 

And  therefore  if  that  be  true  the  Irish  rail- 
S°t  more  rolling  stock  in  proportion  to  their 
j„ jf  A ra,th?r  than  less  ? — That  is  in  respect  of  the 
ividual  English  companies. 

10441.  That  is  so  ? — Yes. 

^ <^oes  n°t  look  like  starvation  on  these 
lEJ  -Jt  Ahose  fi§ures>  but  if  you  made  the  com- 

lf)  n Wlth  Scotland,  say,  or  with  the  Midland. 
thft  but  that  does  not  make  allowance  for 

exam?]  ™0"3  coal  traffic-  The  North  Eastern,  for  . 
mple>  carry  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  a year?— The 


figures  which  are  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
give  us  no  indication  of  it,  and,  of  course,  we  have 
also  to  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  private  | 
vehicles  which  are  owned  by  those  coal  mining  com- 
panies running  over  the  lines  of  which  we  have  no 
indication. 

10444.  But  on  the  lines  of  the  two  companies  which 
I have  asked  you  to  compare,  the  North-Western  and 
the  Great  Western,  the  coal  wagons  are  private  ?— 
Yes,  I understand. 

10445.  So  that  they,  are  not  wanted  in  the  return  ? — 
So-  that  they  are  not  wanted. 

' 10446.  Where  there  is  a very  big  coal  traffic  the 
companies  have  private  wagons.  Of  course  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  wagons  than  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

10447.  But  then  you  can  fairly  make  the  compari- 
son in  the  way  that  I am  putting  it? — Yes,  with  this 
exception,  that  all  these  wagons,  rolling  stock,  and 
locomotives  where  they  are  under  the  control  of  one 
company  can  be  made  much  more  use  of. 

10448.  Yes,  I think  that  is  quite  a fair  point.  I 
agree,  and  you  can  put  that  off  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  you  ask  for  third-class  diners.  Don’t  you  think 
third-class  dining  cars  a luxury? — I will  admit  any- 
thing you  wish  in  reference  to  words,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  the  fact  that  the  third-class  passenger 
has  not  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life — I will  put 
it,  even  more  necessary  conveniences  than  dining  cars. 
There  is  no  convenience  whatever  for  a man  travelling 
in  a third-class  compartment  except  he  pays  an  addi- 
tional fare. 

10449.  Yes  ; but  the  point  I wanted  to  put  to  you — 

I do  not  want  in  the  least  to  do  more  than  to  see  if 
we  can  get  at  what  is  really  wanted  for  the  country— 
the  point  I want  to  put  to  you  is : Do  you  think  that, 
whoever  manages  the  railways,  whether  the  State  or 
private  individuals,  it  is  good  policy  to  spend  on 
luxuries  money  that  is  urgently  wanted  for  neces- 
saries. Take  it  this  way  in  a concrete  form.  Sup- 
posing you  had  £10,000  available.  Which  is  it  best, 
in  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  use  it  in  reducing 
rates  for  pigs  or  for  butter 'or  to  use  it  in  giving 
luxuries  to  a few  people? — Well,  as  far  as  you  can 
help  out  the  industries  of  a country  an  abstract  ques- 
tion like  that,  of  course,  answers'  itself,  but  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  is  a necessity  for  a man  in  this-, 
country  going  to  markets  and  fairs  that  he  should  be- 
able  to  get  his  breakfast. 

10450.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  sort  of  people 
who  go  to  markets  can  afford  to  pay  half-a-crown  for 
a breakfast? — Half-a-crown  a breakfast — that  is  not 
my  point.  Suppose  you  had  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
men  travelling  to  a market  in  the  morning,  and  that 
they  have  6 d.  or  9 d.  or  Is.  to  spend  upon  getting 
something  to  eat,  would  not  it  pay  the  railway  com- 
pany almost  as  much  as  if  six  or  eight  had  half-crown 
breakfasts  in  first  or  second-class  dining  cars? 

10451.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  country 
in  the  world  that  has  ever  attempted  to  supply  cheap 
meals  to  the  working  classes  on  trains  ? — I do  not 

10452.  I never  heard  of  one?— The  preponderance 
of  railway  passengers  here  is  the  third-class  passen- 
gers, and  vastly  so.  Yet  all  the  facilities  are  given 
to  the  first  and  second-class  passengers,  to  those  who 
ask  for  luxuries  rather  than  to  those  who  seek  neces-' 


u.usi.  xemeniDer  mat  tnough  It 
rt“e  ‘-hat  in  England,  for  example,  there  a 
third-class  dining  cars,  still  you  have  to  pay  half- 
crown  for  your  breakfast  ?— Yes,  indeed  ; the'Englis 
man  eats  much  better  than  we  do  here. 


10454.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  in  reference  to 
a matter  mentioned  in  your  proof.  You  spoke  with 
admiration  of  how  the  Prussian  State  Railways  com- 
peted,  say,  for  eggs  from  Lombardy  to  London  against 
the  shorter  French  route?— Yes. 

_ 10455.  And  you  spoke  of  it  with  full  approval  ? 

Yes,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  policy,  not  as 
regards  the  effect  on  our  country.  I meant  as  regards 
the  policy  of  enterprise. 

10456.  Now,  take  that  case.  They  are  carrying 
traffic  by  a roundabout  route  in  order  to  get  the' 
benefit  of  it  for  their  own  lilies,  the  German  railways  ? 


10457.  Of  course,  the  shorter  route,  through  Franco 
governs  the  rate  ? — Yes. 


10458.  Therefore  they  have  to  give  a lower  rate  if 
they  wish  to  get  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 


10459.  Now,  that  rate  is  not  available  to  the  Ger- 
man peasant  in  Baden  who  wants  to  send  his  eggs  to 
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London,  while  the  Italian  man’s  produce  is  carried 
past  his  door  to  London  at  a low  rate  which  he  can- 
not take  advantage  of.  Is  not  that  the  Navan  case 
exactly? — It  possibly  is  to  a certain  extent. 

10460.  Why  not  the  whole  extent? — Because  it  is 
only  a question  of  proportion.  The  point  that  I 
make  in  the  Navan  case  is  that  between  Drogheda  and 
Navan  the  full  penny  a mile  is  changed,  though  I 
suggest  on  the  figures  that  I have  given  that  a lower 
rate  would  be  adequate  remuneration  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company. 

10461.  But  is  there  any  special  reason  why  a lower 
rate  between  Navan  and  Drogheda  should  be  more  or 
less  remunerative  than  a lower  rate  on  the  :est  of  the 
line? — There  possibly  is,  but  I do  not  want  t>  put  it 
on  that  ground. 

10462.  It  is  a point  which  I wish  you  to  explain 
to  me,  for  I confess  I do  not  understand  it,  that  is, 
why,  because  the  Great  Northern  carries  to  Navan  at 
a competitive  rate  which  is  fixed  for  it  by  llie  shorter 
Midland  route,  therefore  it  should  reduce  the  fares 
between  Drogheda  and  Navan? — Well,  T think  the 
policy  of  a railway  company  should  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  locality  through  which  it  runs. 

10463.  Agreed? — And  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  round 
that  district,  from  Navan  up,  at  one  time  there  was 
a very  considerable  market  for  potatoes  on  to  the  port 
of  Drogheda. 

10464.  What  I want  you  to  do  is  to  give  me  an 
answer,  if  you  can,  to  a precise  question.  Does  the 
fact  that  the  Great  Northern  carry  from  Dublin  to 
Navan  at  a good  deal  less  than  a penny  a mile  give 
people  who  live  at  Drogheda  any  special  right  to  go 
to  Navan  cheaper  than  they  could  t’avel  any  other 
sixteen  miles  of  the  Great  Nortern  Railway? — Well, 
I do  not  say  that  it  must  give  the  pe  ;ple-  a right. 

10465.  Does  it  give  them  any  claim? — Well,  it  may 
not  give  them  any  claim,  but  the  point  I wish  to  make 
is  that  in  every  instance  where  a railway  company 
can  take  the  least  advantage  of  its  passengers  it  does 
so.  It  may  be  laudable,  it  may  be  right,  but  all  we 
want  to  make  out  is  that  if  we  can  demonstrate  that 
a railway  company  is  paid  and  remunerated  for  its 
work  along  a certain  route  at  a certain  price,  it  should 
in  some  way  accommodate  its  fares  to  its  traffic,  and 
that  some  proportionate  element  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  between  Drogheda  and  Navan. 

10466.  But  you  are.  still  not  quite  facing  the  point. 
Do  you  say  that  because  the  Great  Northern  can 
afford  to  carry  from  Dublin  to  Navan  at,  we  will 
say,  ‘60  of  a penny  a mile,  therefore  it  ought  to  do 
•all  its  third-class  business  at  "60  of  a penny  a mile? 
— No,  I do  not  suggest  that. 

10467.  Then  why  should  they  do  business  from 
Drogheda  to  Navan  at  that  rate,  more  than  on  any 
other  sixteen  miles  of  their  system  ? — 1 6ay  there  is 
too  great  a disparity  between  the  penny  a mile  be- 
tween Drogheda  and  Navan  and  the  proportion  of 
the  through  rate  between  Dublin  and  Navan. 

10468.  But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  there  is  a rate  of 
two-thirds  of  a penny  on  each  side.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  ascribing  the  full  penny  a mile  to  the 
■distance  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda  and  one-six- 
teenth of  a penny  to  each  mile  between  Drogheda  and 
Navan? — Well,  that  is  what  it  works  out  at,  that  is 
from  the  public  point  of  view.  From  the  railway 
point  of  view  you  have  put  it  in  the  other  way. 

10469.  No,  I Lave  put  it  from  the  public  point  of 
view.  Does  not  it  come  to  this,  that  you  are  assum- 
ing that  a railway  company  should  always  make  the 
.same  profit  on  each  bit  of  its  (business  ? — Well,  I can- 
not say — possibly. 

10470.  Well,  now,  is  that  reasonable? — In  most  cir- 
cumstances, yes. 

10471.  Supposing  you  were  a shopkeeper.  Suppose 
you  had  tea  that  you  bought  at  2s.  and  sold  at 
2s.  0 ^d.,  you  would  be  better  off  than  if  you  did  not 
sell  it  at  all? — Yes. 

10472.  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  say  to  the  shop- 
keeper, “ Because  you  have  done  one  piece  of  business 
at  2 per  cent,  profit,  therefore,  you  should  do  all 
your  business  at  2 per  cent,  profit  ” ? — I admit  your 
position. 

10473.  Is  not  that  the  case  of  the  railway — is  not 
the  business  of  a railway  conducted  as  a pure  com- 
mercial transaction  ?— What  I have  been  urging  is 
that  the  railway  companies  as  constituted  now  have 
other  functions  to  fulfil  than  are  consistent  with  the 
public  good. 


10474.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I submitted 
to  you  the  case  of  the  German  State  Railway.  The 
German  State  Railway  does  precisely  the  same  thing. 
It  takes  a lower  rate  of  profit  on  traffic  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreigner  that  it  does  not  allow  to  its  own 
people.  That  you  approve  of? — I approve  of  the 
policy.  That  does  not  meet  the  point  at  all,  to  my 
view.  I approve  of  the  policy  of  the  German  in  try- 
ing to  capture  the  English  traffic  when  he  is  not 
doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  home  man. 

10475.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  carry- 
ing past  the  door  of  his  own  Baden  countryman 
foreign  traffic  at  a rate  that  he  does  not  allow  to  his 
own  trader  ? — But  he  does  not  make  the  profit  on  this 
traffic  within  his  own  territory.  The  fact  that  he  is 
carrying  beyond  his  own  territory  makes  the  dif- 
ference. 

10476.  But  it  is  the  other  way  round.  He  is  de- 
priving his  own  man  of  the  advantage  he  is  giving 
to  the  Italian  ? — In  the  markets  of  London. 

10477.  Now,  I will  not  carry  it  further  ; but  look 
at  page  6 of  your  proof.  At  the  bottom  of  it  you 
have  got  a table  of  receipts  per  train  mile  ? — Yes. 

10478.  I see  that  in  the  last  twenty-four  years  the 
Irish  receipts  per  train  mile  have  fallen  from  41 
pence  to  35  pence? — That  would  appear  so. 

10479.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  possible  ex- 
planations of  that.  The  one  is  that  the  rates  have  been 
reduced,  that  each  passenger  is  paying  less  per  mile. 
The  other  would  be  that  there  are  fewer  passengers 
per  train  ? — 'Well,  I think,  the  fares  of  passengers 
per  train  are  not  so  high.  Though  the  population 
has  gone  down,  the  passengers  have  not. 

10480.  You  think  the  passengers  are  as  numerous? 
— As  numerous,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

10481.  Then,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  giving  -is 
much  accommodation  to  the  public  though  they  are 
getting  less  for  it  ? — That  would  probably  be  so. 

10482.  One  cannot  make  that  a reproach  against 
them  ? — Not  a reproach  against  them,  but  if  it  >s  a 
proof  that  the  standard  of  fares  has  fceen  reduced, 
well  and  good,  but  I don’t  say  that  it  is. 

10483.  Well,  now,  let  us  take  another  point.  I don’t 
know  whether  you  put  it  as  the  fault  of  the  railway 
companies  that  the  people  cannot  understand  the 
classification  of  rates? — Well,  they  cannot  possibly. 

10484.  I absolutely  agree,  and  I daresay  you  and 
I who  have  spent  some  time  in  trying  to  understand 
them,  are  agreed  that  they  are  pretty  difficult  to 
understand? — And  even  when  you  have  gone  into 
them,  and  think  you  have  grasped  them,  and  have 
a faint  idea  of  what  they  purport  to  mean,  you  find 
lurking  behind  them  something  or  other  that  would 
quite  surprise  you. 

10485.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  understand  the  rates 
of  foreign  countries? — Well,  only  so  far  as  you  have 
endeavoured  to  make  them  clear,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  get  the  information  out  of  your 
book. 

10486.  I should  like  to  say  I confess  that  I know 
I don’t  understand  them.  Did  you  ever  see  the 
French  llecue.il  des  Tarifs,  the  publication  known  as 
Cliaix,  in  which  they  put  all  their  rates?— No; 
but  you  give  one  which,  I understand,  is  for  the 
Buenos  Ayres  railways — 1 mean  a classification  in 
reference  to  those  railways. 

10487.  I am  talking  of  the  French  rates ; suppos- 
ing a trader  wants  to  know  what  the  rate  is  from 
one  place  to  another.  Did  you  ever  see  the  French 
rates? — I did  not. 

10488.  If  you  take  it-  from  me,  it  would  be  two 
books  about  as  big  as  one  of  these  despatch  boxes, 
printed  in  extraordinarily  close,  small  type.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  of  much  use  presenting  that  to  an 
average  trader  in  Ireland,  and  asking  him  to  find  his 
rate  ? — -No. 

10489.  These  are  worked  out  with  the  utmost  care 
under  the  supervision  of  the  French  Government  to 
make  it  as  clear  as  possible? — Yes,  very  well. 

10490.  The  Germans  have  given  it  up  in  despair; 
they  have  not  attempted  to  publish  all  their  rates  m 
any  shape  ? — Yes. 

10491.  The  Austrians  have  them,  and  they  are  a 
good  deal  bigger  than  that  despatch  box,  and  so 
on? — -Very  well. 

10492.  The  point  I want  to  make  out  is  that  it 
is  not  possible  ; that  it  is  nobody’s  fault,  but  it  is  tk® 
fault  of  circumstances  that  the  ratee  are  so  com- 
plicated that  you  cannot  make  them  complete?— 
And,  therefore,  that  the  millions  of  rates  in  tn« 
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books  of  the  companies  make  it  almost  impossible  ; 
but  there  should  be  some  method  by  which  a man 
could  ascertain  what  is  his  rates.  For  instance,  if 
lie  writes  to  a railway  company,  he  should  be  able 
to  learn  definitely.  The  point  I wish  to  make  in 
reference  to  rates  is  this,  that  when  he  writes  to  a 
railway  company  ifor  rates  he  should  be  able  to  get, 
and  railway  policy  in  Ireland  should  give  him,  a 
reply  which  would  not  be  subject  to  a subsequent 
visit  by  the  local  shationmaster,  to  tell  him  that 
there  would  be  a rebate  upon  such  an  amount. 

10493.  You  have  tried,  I take  it,  to  find  out  about 
rates? — Yes,  I have.  As  far  as  I could  devote  time 
to  it,  I have  done  so. 

10494.  But  you  know,  of  course,  that  if  you  want 
to  know  the  rate  from  Deny  to  S'trabane  your  only 
legal  way  is  to  go  up  to  Derry  yourself  and  look  at 
the  rate-book  ? — Yes. 

10495.  Would  it  meet  the  situation  if  there  was 
an  obligation  on  all  the  companies  to  keep  a rate- 
book at  their  head  office  for  the  inspection  'of  the 
public  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

10496.  It  would  not  suit  you  for  example? — Yes, 
for  I would  want  the  assistance  of  the  company,  and 
I could  not  get  anybody  to  explain  the  matter. 

10497.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
grievance  and  no  possible  remedy  ? — I put  it  in  this 
way,  that  so  far  as  private  companies  are  concerned 
it  cannot  possibly  be  remedied,  but  you  could  get  over 
the  difficulty  if  all  the  railway  companies  were  uni- 
fied, and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  ad- 
duced for  unification,  based  on  State  control. 

10498.  How  would  you  get  over  it? — Because  what 
we  claim  under  a unified  system  with  a certain 
amount  of  State  control  is  this,  that  the  whole  rail- 
ways of  the  country  should  be  run  under  one  sys- 
tem, that  the  question  of  competition  and  taking 
advantage  of  rates  would  vanish,  and  that  the  only 
thing  that  the  department  that  governed  the  railways 
would  have  to  take  into  consideration  would  be  that 
it  should  pay  a return  on  the  capital  invested. 

10499.  That  does  not  explain  how  you  could  show 
rates  that  the  man  in  the  street  could  understand? — 
Well,  possibly  not  much  more  clearly  than  the  present 
system. 

10500.  Then,  you  do  give  up  hope  of  having  a sys- 
tem of  rates  that  could  be  understood  by  the  man  in 
the  street? — Well,  almost  so,  but  I think  they  could 
be  supplied. 

10501.  I think  myself  that  you  have  given  it  up 
quite,  but  I won’t  press  it.  You  gave  me  a statement 
about  ownership  of  canals,  and  docks,  and  other 
special  items.  I just  want  you  to  tell  me  this  ; 
these  are  figures  showing  the  net  return  and  showing 
the  working  expenses  and  gross  receipts  ? — Yes. 

10502.  But  you  have  not  brought  them  into  relation 
■with  capital  at  all  ? — No,  except  in  the  figures  I have 
given  you.  In  as  far  as  I was  concerned  I really 
doubted  the  facts  they  pointed  out,  that  there  is  a 
deficit  so  far  as  the  Irish  companies  have  any  control. 

10503.  I think  there  is  a profit  shewn  in  Scotland, 
but  do  you  remember  what  ? — Some  thousands. 

10504.  But  supposing  the  Scotch  people  have  got  a 
capital  of  three  millions  and  there  is  a profit  of 
only  £11,000  after  paying  working  expenses,  the 
ocotch  railway  .companies  may  have  really  done  worse 
than  the  Irish  companies  ? — I cannot  assume  that  at 
all,  because  where  you  have  a deficit  you  cannot  make 
any  comparison  between  a deficit  and  a profit. 

10505.  But  I am  only  guessing  the  figures? — Well, 
the  figures  actually  are  £177,000. 

Chairman. — Is  it  worth  while  going  into  that? 

10506.  Mr.  Acworth. — I should  like  to  ask  a ques- 
hoh  with  reference  to  rebates  which  seems  to  me  of 
wry  great  importance.  I am  sorry  that  I have  not 
»qt  the  text,  but  you  told  me  yesterday,  or  I think  I 
understood  you  to  say,  that  you  were  convinced  that 
.ere  were  cases  not  merely  of  open  rates,  say,  10s. 
with  rebates  of  Is.  on  certain  conditions  put  in  the 
t.h  t that  everybody  could  get  advantage  of,  but 
nat  there  were  cases  where  individuals  could  get 
special  personal  advantages,  and  they  did  not  appear 
ln  the  rate  book  ?— Yes. 

. 10507.  Well,  we  know  that  is  illegal  and  improper 
111  the  highest  degree  ?— Yes. 

fl  * -^ow>  individual  witnesses  say  they  know 

lat,  but  they  do  not  like  to  tell  us  about  it  because 
lney  might  get  into  trouble  ?— That  is  so. 


10509.  You  are  not  a trader,  and  you  can  have  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  ? — It  happens  that  I was  in  busi- 
ness, and  connected  with  business,  for  eight  years, 
more  or  less. 

10510.  But  still  at  present  they  won’t  refuse  to  carry 
you  on  circuit? — I hope  not. 

10511.  Now,  have  you  evidence  of  your  own  know- 
ledge?— Not  that  I can  actually  tabulate  for  you. 

10512.  I mean  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  sup- 
press the  name  of  your  informant.  It  dees  not  matter 
whether  Mr.  A or  Mr.  B told  you  if  you  can  tell  us 
that  Mr.  X or  Mr.  Y gets  a rebate  for  so  and  so  and 
on  such  and  such  traffic? — That  is  what  I have  been 
told  by  several  people,  that  rebates  such  as  I sug- 
gested to  you  are  given.  Traders  have  told  me  what 
I alleged  yesterday. 

10513.  But  can’t  you  carry  it  further  and  tell  us. 
I do  not  care  to  know  what  the  trader  is,  but  can’t 
you  give  us  that  evidence,  if  it  exists.  I do  not  see 
how  we  can  act  but  upon  evidence.  If  we  get  a 
definite  statement,  for  instance,  that  a trader  has  a 
rate  of  10s.  but  is  only  charged  8s.  6 d.  we  can  ask 
the  railway  company  to  answer  that ; but  we  must 
get  a definite  statement? — Now,  I have  tabled  here 
an  instance  of  a man  who  alleged  it,  and  he  is  a large 
merchant  fn  a county  town,  and  a conspicuous  mer- 
chant. 

10514.  But  that  large  merchant  does  not  get  it? — 
He  does,  himself. 

10515.  But  you  do  not  want  to  protect  him  : he 
ought  not  to  be  protected?— I do  not  want  to  protect 
him. 

10516.  Why  should  not  we  have  his  name  ? — I can- 
n°irvciSC^0Se  name.  He  gave  me  the  information. 

10517.  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  told  you  himself  of 
his  own  illegal  conduct  ?— Yes,  of  his  own  illegal 
conduct. 

Chairman.- — It  is  not  illegal  on  his  part,  is  it? 

Lord  P.irrie. — No,  it  is  illegal  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  company. 

Mr.  Acworth.— I would  not  like  to  say  it  was  illegal 
on  his  part,  but  it  is  immoral  conduct. 

Mr.  Sexton. — There  was  a big  case  in  America  lately 
where  the  railway  company  was  fined  for  giving  re- 
bates, and  the  people  who  got  them  were  more  heavily 
fined  for  taking  them. 

Mr.  Acworth. — There  have  been  a number  of  such 
cases  in  America  lately. 

..I0®.1?'.  C’A®i,7nCMl'-T7Th?n,_ is  .it  understood  we  can- 


i gave  it  to  us  privately?— I think 


10519.  Could  yoi 
I could  do  that. 

10520.  Mr.  Acworth.— I confess  I think  it  would  be 
very  valuable,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  answer  the 
railway  companies  have  to  make  to  specific  charges. 
Now,  on  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford  Railway 
your  figures  come  to  this — the  gross  receipts  have 
fallen  £15,000  is  the  extreme  figure  ? — They  have 


fallen, 
fallen. 

10521.  They  are  about  where  they 
^T^li,  no  » n°t  by  any  means. 


: ten  years 


10522.  The  gross  receipts  in  1895  were  £275,000 
and  in  1906  £276,000  ?_I  cannot  say  that,  because  if 
tW  l00n  i*  a cross  in  the  margin,  and 

that  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  those 
two  years  the  tramway  was  not  in  use. 

10523  That  does  not  touch  the  question  ?— It  does 
touch  the  question. 

10524.  But  you  cannot  disagree  with  the  facts  on 
your  own  table?— But  that  is  precisely  why  I have 
given  the  years  which  were  average  years  in  which 
there  were  no  exceptional  circumstances.  Take  the 
year.  1891,  1892  1893,  and  1894,  the  prior  year,, 
lake  that  and  strike  an  average  on  that 
10525.  Take  it  if  you  want  to  have  it  your  own 
way-  Ihe  gross  receipts  were  gradually  rising  from 
1890  up  to  1905  ? — Rising  steadily.  8 

10526.  You  accept  that? — Yes. 

D-wPnnn  Ji*1ere  *s  a drop  in  two  years — of 

£15,000— from  £275,000  to  £260,000  What  years 
10528.  1895  to  1897  ? — That  wa.  the  y.al 
tramways.  J . 

10529.  Now,  then,  take  ten  years,  and  they  manage 
riglUCOVer  t le  position  they  were  in  in  1895?— All 

Th‘at  Vu  right’  is.not  it?— All  right. 
10531.  Then  the  gross  receipts  are  the  same  now 
“Eg  twelve  years  ago,  are  not  they?— No. 

10532.  WeU,  within  a thousand  pounds?— I cannot 
admit  the  proportion  in  that  broad  way. 
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10533.  But  you  cannot  deny  arithmetic,  Mr.  Wood? 
—No,  but  I can  explain. 

10534.  But  I don’t  want  an  explanation.  ilie 
gross  receipts  are  what  they  were  fifteen  years  ago, 
within  a thousand  pounds? — No,  they  are  not  if  you 
take  fifteen  years  ago.  There  is  a difference  there  of 
about  £20,000. 

10535.  The  gross  receipts  on  your  own  table  m 
1906  are  within  a thousand  pounds  of  what  they  were 
in  1895.  That  is  true  ?— Yes,  that  is  true. 

10536.  But  the  expenditure  has  gone  up  in  those 
years  from  £128,000  to  £174,000 ?— Yes. 

10537.  That  is  an  increase  of  £45,000? — Yes. 

10538.  There  is  a difference  of  £45,000 — more  ex- 
penditure and  no  receipts  to  meet  it  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  only  set  out  there  the  specific  tables,  namely, 
a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

10539.  That  is  not  all  the  expenditure  ?— It  is  not 
the  complete  expenditure.  I am  only  setting  out  that 
which  was  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  line.  I 
should  hot  include  in  that  other  things  such  as  rents, 
but  that  is  it  substantially. 

10540.  There  is  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  line 
which  remains  almost  the  same.  The  point  I want 
you  to  tell  me  is  this.  The  dividends  have  gone  be- 
cause the  expenditure  is  greater  ? — That  is  the  point. 

10541.  And  that  is  the  question  that  you  and  I 
here  are  not  competent  to  judge — has  that  expendi- 
ture been  justified  or  not? — We  are  not  competent 
to  judge  it.  . 

10542.  There  is  the  whole  case  as  far  as  I can  see 
it? — The  figures,  of  course,  show  much  more  than  you 
suggest. 

10543.  I am  not  going  into  the  question  of  whether 
that  additional  expenditure  was  justified  or  not.  I 
have  no  evidence  to  do  that? — Yes,  but  after  that  I 
have  set  down  the  fact  that  special  reports  show  that 
the  miles  of  railway  open  have  not  increased.  There 
is  nothing  to  account  for  that  expenditure,  not  on 
the  reports  from  which  this  is  compiled. 

10544.  I may  say  that  I have  not  the  reports  ? — I 
will  hand  them'  to  you. 

10545.  I do  not  want  to  judge  this.  The  point  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  on  the  tables  to  show  whether 
or  not  that  extra  expenditure  is  justifiable  ? — And  the 
point  that  I wish  to  make  is  that  here  is  nothing  on 
the  tables  which  are  enforced  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  show  the  shareholders,  nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  railway  company’s  report. 

10546.  Of  course,  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Association  on  the  general  question  as  to  what  you 
propose  is  that  the  railway  system  is  to  be  subject  to 
.State  control? — It  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  26. 

10547.  I just  want  to  ask  you  on  that— Have  your 
association  gone  into  the  question.  You  say  the  cen- 
tral body  should  consist  of  skilled  experts  completely 
independent  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  should 
'inly  be  controlled  by  a body  which  it  is  expected 
will  shortly  be  established  in  Dublin.  I do  not  want 
to  ask  you  about  that  body,  but  have  you  formed  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  method  by  which  it  should  exer- 
cise such  control  as  it  should  have,  and  how  ? — It 
supposes  that  the  Board  should  consist  of  skilled 
experts,  and  I should  like  to  say  in  addition,  in  con- 
sequence : of  what  Sir  Charles  Scotter  suggested  yester- 
day, that  the  opinion  in  favour  of  skilled  experts  was 
more  or  less  influenced,  arriving  at  that  opinion 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  in  the 
Report  on  the  administration  and  working  of  Indian 
railways,  suggested  that  if  the  railways  of  India  were 
to  be  raised  to  that  state  of  usefulness  to  which  they 
could,  and  should,  attain  their  control  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a small  board  composed  of  specially  quali- 
fied railwaymen. 

10548.  And  it  has  been  done? — So  I understand. 

10549.  And  I am  not  asking  you  anything  about 
the  policy,  but  assuming  that  your  board  are  skilled 
experts  ? — Yes. 

10550.  You  go  on  to  say  that  it  should  be  controlled 
by  a body  ? — There  should  be  a Minister  of  Railways, 
who  should  be  answerable  to  that  body. 

10551.  That  is  the  new  body.  But  you  say, 
“ specially  controlled  by  a body.”  I do  not  care  what 
that  body  is,  but  I want  you  to  tell  me  what  are  to 
be  the  relations  between  the  skilled  experts  and  the 
body  ? — That  that  Commission,  or  whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it,  which  would  supervise  the  Irish  railways, 
first,  should  consist  of  skilled  railway  experts,  and  the 
next  thing  is  there  should  be  a Minister  of  Railways 
who  would  be  able  to  exercise  some  kind  of -control  in 
connection  with  that  Board. 


10552.  Now  the  point  I am.  just  at  is  the  “some  kind 
of  control.”  I want  you  to  face  that,  which  seems  tp. 
me  the  crux  of  the  question'.  What  kind  of  control?— 
Well,  such  control  as  the  body  . which  supplies  ani 
backs  the  credit  should  have. 

10553.  That  is  to  say  these  skilled  experts  are  to 
be  the  executive  officers  of  a Minister  of  Railways? — 
Of  whatever  Board  is  set  up  here. 

10554.  Of  the  Body? — And  that  communication 
should  be  between  that  body  and  the  same  Minist’t 
whether  one  of  these  experts  or  not. 

10555.  Do  I put  the  matter  accurately  when  I say 
they  are  to  be  the  executive  officers  of  the  body  or  the- 
Minister? — Oh,  yes. 

10556.  And  the  policy  of  the  body  or  Minister  is  to- 
be  challenged  in  public? — Is  to  be  challenged  in 
public. 

10557.  And  it  is  to  be  competent  for  the  Minister  to- 
be  hauled  up  in  Parliament  whether  in  Dublin  or  in 
London  by  the  Dundalk  traders  if  they  do  not  think 
they  are  getting  proper  rates  in  relation  to  Dublin? — 
That  is  what  it  is,  so  that  in  some  way  or  other  that 
Board  will  be  in  such  a position  that  public  opinion 
will  be  reflected  and  can  be  reflected  upon  its  doings. 

10558.  But  in  your  view  a political  division  on  oho 
question  of  whether  the  Dundalk  rate  ought  to  be  10s. 
or  12s.  is  not  a desirable  thing  ?— But  that  is  not  a 
question  of  policy.  As  regards  the  question,  I quite 
agree  that  a question  of  that  kind  could  be  much 
better  decided  in  the  County  Court.  That  is  a matter 
of  administration. 

10559.  But  really  the  point  I want  to  get  at  is : Are 
your  Commissioners  to  be  taken  into  the  County 
Court  ? — Yes. 

10560.  The  Commissioners  liable  to  be  taken  inti- 
the  County  Court? — Exactly  in  the  same  way  that 
Boards  of  Directors  are  liable  to  be  taken  now. 

10561.  Do  you  know  any  country  in  the  world  with 
State  ownership  of  railways  where  the  authorities  are 
liable  to  be  taken  into  the  County  Court  ?— I say  that 
a question  of  rates  between  two  places,  the  same  as  in 
a question  of  negligence,  these  particular  things  could 
be  decided,  though  such  a provision  does  not  exist 
elsewhere. 

10562.  Then  your  proposition  is  that  your  skilled  ex- 
perts are  to  have  their  rates  challenged  by  judicial 
procedure? — In  instances,  certainly. 

10563.  To  have  their  rates,  challenged  by  judicial 
procedure,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  hauled  over  the  coals  by  a political  debate  in  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  or  Dublin  ?— Of  course, 
Westminster  is  excluded. 

10564.  By  the  Parliament  in  Dublin  ? — We  are  not 
talking  of  a Parliament. 

10565.  Well,  a body? — Well,  I am  not  prepared  to 
accept  your  loose  phrases  on  the  subject. 

10566.  “ Body  ” ? — No,  but  “ hauled  over  the  coals. ' 
10567.  I am  trying  to  put  yours.  Put  your  own?— 

I made  it  quite  clear,  except  that  you  have  commented 
on  it  in  this  way.  You  can  kill  a thing  by  ridicule 
if  you  wish. 

10568.  I am  trying  to  get  at  your  point.  Would 
you  put  it  your  own  way.  You  have  agreed  that  tier 
are  liable  to  have  their  rates  challenged  by  judicial 
procedure?— If  they  have  a grievance  in  reference  to. 
through  rates  ; if  there  is  any  disparity  between  them. 

I see  no  objection  to  it. 

10569.  Secondly,  the  policy  is  to  be  challenged— put 
it  in  your  own  words — the  policy  is  to  be  challenged  < 
— Supposing  a whole  district  wants  a railway — that  is 
a question  that  is  to  be  debated  in  this  assembly,  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

10570.  That  is  to  be  debated  in  Parliament,  and  the 
districts  that  have  influential  representatives  will 
have  that  advantage  ? — Of  course,  in  Ireland  we  nevei, 
unfortunately,  have  influential  representatives  sucu- 
as  you  speak  of  in  England.  , 

10571.  So  then  you  could  never  get  a railway?—! 
do  not  say  that  at  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinill. 

10572.  You  have  referred  in  strong  words  to  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  an 
Wexford  Railway.  Might  it  not  be  due  to  the 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  get  capital,  and  ha 
been  obliged  to  charge  large  and  expensive  improy  ; 

. ments  to  revenue,  that  their  expenditure  has  - 
creased  ?— That  class  of  expenditure  which  I have  pu 
down  here — I do  not  think  so. 
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10573.  You  see  we  have  heard  in  this  room  that  one 
■railway,  a small  one,  the  West  Clare  Railway,  do 
charge  the  cost  of  additional  locomotives  and  other 
vehicles  to  revenue  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
have  gone  to  capital.  May  that  not  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  on  ac- 
count of  their  difficulty  in  getting  additional  capital  ? 
— I believe,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  have  charged 
several  things  to  capital,  but  as  you  suggested,  I be- 
lieve as  ■ a matter  of  fact  that  happened  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

10574.  May  it  not  also  be  the  fact  that  since  the 
time  when  the  tramways  began  to  run,  which  seems 
to  be  the  turning  point,  rather,  in  their  history,  they 
have  been  led  by  a determination  .to  improve  their 
rolling  stock  and  improve  their  route  into  what  may- 
fee  called  very  necessary  expenditure  which  they  did 
not  go  in  for  in  the  earlier  days  ? — I quite  see  that.  I 
think  that  a very  fair  point.  'The  way  I would  like  to 
answer  it  is  this,  that  after  having  done  all  you  sug- 
gest they  come  forward  now  and  ask  for  another 
£200,000  to  apply  to  this  permanent  way  and  those 
other  matters  in  the  order,  and  after  all  this  money 
has  been  expended  they  are  still  before  the  public  a'c 
the  present  time  asking  for  another  £200,000  to  do 
those  very  things  you  suggest. 

10575.  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  but  one  would 
think  that  a very  large  amount  of  damage  has  been 
done  to  their  line  by  the  sea,  and  possibly  that  ad- 
ditional. capital  may  be  required  now  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  railway  ? — Yes  ; I have  the  actual  figures 
that  were  given  to  the  Parliamentary,  Committee  if 
.you  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  that.  I am  not  here 
to  make  a specific  charge  against,  any  railway.  I have 
only  analysed  these  .figures  to  show  the  previous 
..management  of  the  company  and  the  expenditure. 

10576.  Chairman. — I should  leave  it  there? — I am 
prepared  to  answer  anything  in  connection  with  it. 

10577.  Mr.  Aspinall. — But  your  words  were  very 
strong,  and  I think  without  internal  knowledge  of 
what  had  happened?— I have  gone  carefully  into  the 
matter  and  I have  here  the  half-yearly  reports,  each 
of  . them.  I have  gone  through  them  carefully  and 
verified  these  figures,  and  it  seems  to  me — I am  driven 
to  the  conclusion— that  from  my  point  of  view  it  seems 
9 question  ..of  management  and  private  ownership. 

. 10578.  Going  to  another  matter,  you  say  that  if  the 
government,  took  over  , the  railways  there  would  prac- 
tically be  none  of  these  inequalities  in  fares  ; do  you 
assume  that  all  fares  would  be  equal -per  mileage  run  ? 
— I,  would  say  substantially  so.  I don’t  mean  in  re 
ference  to  .quantities.  , 

10579.1  Do  you  assume  all  rates  would  be  equal  per 
mileage  run  ?— Yes. 

10580.  Are  you  not  aware  that  equal  mileage  rates 
have  been  reported  against  again  and  again  by  the 
different  Committees  that  investigated  it ; in  fact,  in 
this  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  referred  to 
early  in  the.  day,  and-  which  was  .published  in  1906,  it 
says The  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  1890 
■pi  the  inquiry  held  by  Lord  Balfour  of.  Burleigh  and 
the  late  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  states  that  the  principle 
of  equal  mileage  rating  has  been  rejected  again  and 
again  by  Committees  and  dloyal  Commissions.  It  was 
disapproved  of  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1867.  It 
.was  declared  to  be  impracticable  by  the  Committee  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1872,  and  it  was  once 
more  condemned  by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  in  1882”  ; and  then,  on  page.  35,-  they  say  : — 

" Equal  mileage  rates  have  been  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable as  the  result  of  inquiry  which  has  been  held 
lRo°  t'le  ®“kject  of  railway  rates,  and  Parliament  in 
-^wl-and  1892,  in  revising  the  maximum . rates  charge- 
able by : the  Tailway  companies,  not  oriiy  refused  to 
'sanction  equal  mileage  rates,  but  provided  that  the 
chargeable  should  vary  according  to  the  distance, 
vommittee  agree  that  equal  mileage  rates  are  im- 
e*adticable.  ” X don’t  know  whether  you,  have  read 
Mat?— I 'have  mot  read  that  -particular  Report. 

. 10581.  It  has  an  important  bearing.? — It  has  an 
important  bearing  on  railways  .run  as  .private  com - 
panies.  Of  course,  the  principle,  condemned  in  con- 
nection with  private  companies  may.  not  necessarily 
, be  condemned  where  the  State  has  taken  . over  ,t':c 
railways  ; but  what  I desire  to  say  is  not  a technical 
■questio.n'  in  reference  to  equality  of  rates,  as  to  Which 
don’t  pose  here  a>  having  a technical  knowledge,  but 
,wnat  we -do 'surest  is  that  if  the  State  .do  take  -over 


the'  railways  we  would  have,  a sympathetic  rate 
throughout  the  whole  country,  if  I might  call  it  so. 

10582.  Chairman. — And  no  rebates? — And  no  rebates 
— that  would  be  fair  as  between  customers  in  the  same 
town,  and  any  districts  which  required  support  and 
subsidy  would  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

10583.  Then  there  could  not  be  mileage  rates  ? — 
•There  might  not  even  be  mileage  rates  universally. 

10584.  There  could  not  be  equal  mileage  rates — that 
is  impossible  ; you  see  that  ? — I see  that. 

10585.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  spoke  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  rates  by  an  examination  of  rate- 
books. Are  you  aware  of  those  excellent  little  books 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture giving  the  rates  per  ton  on  agricultural  produce  ? 
— I have  seen  those. 

10586.  Do  you  know  so  far  as  this  Department  js 
concerned  they  give  both  the  class  rates  and  exceptional 
rates  l— Yes.  * 

10587.  So  that  the  country  farmers  and  people  who 
are  interested  in  transit  of  eggs,  butter,  and  so  on, 
can  get  these  with  great  ease? — They  are  available,  but 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

10588.  They  can  be  obtained-? — They  can  be  ob- 
tained. I think  they  send  them  free  to  the  countrv 
and  distribute  them  fairly  extensively. 

10589.  Chairman. — Are  they  sold? — They  are  dis- 
tributed iii  many  parts  by  the  local  inspectors. 

10590.  Lord  Pirrie. — Inspectors  of  what  Depart- 
ment ? — -Of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

10591.  Mr.  Aspinall. — You  rather  found  fault  with 
the  arrangements  which  you  seem  to  think  exist  be- 
’ tween  the  railways  and  the  canals ; what  do  you  sup- 
pose  would  be  the  effect  of  the  G overnment  taking  over 
the  railways  and.  possibly  taking  over  the  canals  ; io 
you  think  the  rates  .then  would  be  equal  on  the  rail- 
ways and  on  the  canals  ?— No,  I don’t-  think  that.  I 
hardly  think  that  would  be  the  natural  result  or  the 
possible  result,  but  in  reference  to  large,  bulks  of 
traffic  the  railway  companies  -could  store  traffic  on  a 
State  system,  and  carry  it  in  large  bulk  along  a canal 
where  they  can’t  do  it  at  present.  More  use  would  be 
made  of  the  canals  than  at  present..  That  is  possiblv 
all  that  would  occur. 

10592.  Would  you  advocate  that  on  our  canals  the 
rates  should  be  lower  than  on  the  railways  ?— No, 
except  for  large  quantities. 

10593.  But  you  would  have  a lower  rate  for,  a lar»e 
quantity  on  the  railway? — Yes. 

10594.  So  you  (would  put  both  on  the  same  level  ? 
Yes.  I think  both  are  arteries  of  the  countries,  and 
should  be  used  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

10595.  You  say  •-  something  about  the  mineral 
traffic  of  the  country.  You  rather  suggest  that  every- 
thing was  not  done  which  might  be  done  by  the  rail- 
ways ; but  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  in  the  coal 
traffic  of  this  country  the  production  'and  sale  of 
coal  in  this  country  are  not  as  good  as  they  might 
be,  that  the  produce  per  man  employed  at  the  mines 
is  far  less  than  it  is  in  England,  that  is  to  say,  the 
output  per  individual  employed.  If  you  look  at  the 
Blue  Books  on  the  subject  you  will  find  that  in  Ire- 
land in  1904  143  tons  per  man  was  turned  out,  and 
m 1905  124  tons  per  man,  while  in  the  United  King- 
dom it  was  about  280  tons  per  man— is ! that  a pos- 
sible reason  why  Irish  coal  is  dearer,  than  coal  in 
England  ?— Yes,  but  that  is  not  my  point.  What  I 
am  suggesting— and  I set  out  the  particulars  of  some 
of  the  coal  districts,  and  some  of  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland — and  the  point  to  which  I wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  is -that  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  they  are  lying  fallow,  and  that 
improved  transit  facilities,  and  I quote  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  support  of  that,  would  lead  to  a de- 
velopment of  these  minerals. 

10596.  No  doubt?— That  is  my  point. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton.  :i:r 

10597.  I am  sure  you  would' adopt  the  plea  of  the 
learned  counsel  yesterday  that,  certainly  pending  the 
reply  of  the -company,  it  would  be  -a  pity  that  any 
proceedings  here  should,  damage  .the  credit  of  the 
Dublin  and  South:Eastern  Railway  Gompany  or  any 
other  Irish  institution  ?— Most  assuredly. 

10598.  You  had'  no  such  intention  ?— No  such  in- 
tention. It*  was.ithe  furthest  thing  from  my  mind. 

I took  it  as  !%n  instance,  : and  off  course  to  va  certain 
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extent  there  -was  a gravity  about  the  point.  After 
all,  we  are  here  to  try  to  investigate  facts. 

10599.  Your  intention  rather  was  that  the  credit 
of  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway  should  be 
conserved  by  prudence  in  connection  with  the  raising 
of  additional  capital? — I wanted  to  direct  attention 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  expenditure. 

10600.  Yes,  but  I think  you  also  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  additional  capital  was  in  course  of 
being  raised,  and  it  is  your  wish  that  that  should  be 
prudently  and  carefully  done  ? — Yes,  and  that  it 
should  be  carefully  expended. 

10601.  That  is  not  an  attack  upon  their  credit?— 
No. 

10602.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  admit,  perhaps, 
that  the  Dublin  and  South-Eastern  Railway  has  been 
more  unfortunate  than  faulty  ? — Yes. 

10603.  The  trouble  about  the  Dublin  and  South- 
Eastern  Railway  is  that  the  increase  in  gross  re- 
ceipts during  the  period  reviewed  in  your  evidence 
has  been  much  less  than  the  increase  in  expenditure 
— the  expenditure  has  increased  more  than  the  re- 
ceipts ? — Yes. 

10604.  We  -will  pass  from  Dublin  to  Germany. 
Take  the  case  of  Germany  for  a moment.  The  case 
of  Germany  is  that  the  through  rates  inward  are  high, 
and  the  through  rates  outward  are  low  ? — That  is  what 
I understand. 

10605.  The  inward  through  rates  give  the  German 
an  advantage  in  his  home  markets  ? — Yes. 

10606.  The  low  outward  through  rates  give  him 
favourable  access  to  foreign  markets? — Yes.  That 

is  a matter  of  State  policy. 

10607.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  this  through 
rates  system  is  solely  between  Germany  and  foreign 
countries— does  not  that  exactly  mean  that  while 
foreign  countries  are  subject  to  the  disadvantages 
of  the  system,  the  advantages  of  it  are  given  impar- 
tially to  all  the  German  States? — That  is  so. 

10608.  By  the  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land there  are  high  rates  from  Ireland  into  England, 
relatively  high,  and  relatively  low  through  rates  from 
England  into  Ireland  ?— That  is  a complaint  that  has 
readied  me. 

10609.  Is  not  that  exactly  denying  to  Ireland  the 
benefit  which  Germany  gives  to  each  of  her  States, 
and  imposing  upon  Ireland  the  disadvantages  which 
Germany  inflicts  upon  foreign  countries? — It  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  doing. 

10610.  Is  it  not  a very  curious  arid  unfortunate 
result  of  being  a member  of  a so-called  United  King- 
dom ?— We  have  other  benefits. 

10611.  You  think  there  may  be  some  counter- 
balancing benefits? — There  may  be. 

10612.  But  on  the  question  before  us,  at  any  rate, 
it  does  appear  that  we  suffer  the  disadvantage  which 
Germany  would  not  inflict  except  upon  a foreign 
country  ?— Quite  so.  The  question  of  reciprocity  is 
a real  reciprocity  in  reference  to  a through  rate,  say, 
on  those  State-managed  railways. 

10613.  If  we  are  to  have  the  same  advantage  here 
which  Germany  gives  to  each  of  her  constituent 
States,  we  ought  to  have  the  reverse  of  what  we 
actually  have — we  ought  to  have  a system — I am  not 
arguing  ifor  it — I am  simply  pointing  to  the  analogy 
of  higher  through  rates  into  Ireland  and  lower 
through  rates  out? — I would  go  that  far. 

10614.  This  subject  of  the  Irish  railways  has  been 
’ intermittently  the  subject  of  debate  and  agitation 
ever  since  the  first  of  them  was  built  ? — Since  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  line  was  started. 

10615.  We  have  had  repeated  reports  of  Commis- 
r sions  and  motions  and  debates  and  efforts  by  the  Irish 
members  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  have  we 
not? — We  have. 

10616.  For  a series  of  years? — Yes. 

10617.  We  have  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
but  for  the  space  of  half  a century  the  wheel  has 
refused  to  move? — It  has  been  almost  stationary 
during  that  time. 

10618.  At  last  it  shows  some  signs  of  motion  ? — 
I hope  it  will  take  a turn. 

10619.  Among  the  contentious  matters  at  issue 
here  I notice  that  there  are  two  or  three  things 
which  nearly  everybody  agrees  upon.  One  is  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  too  far  away,  and  its  powers 
too  feeble? — Yes.  and  about  the  report  the  chairman 
talked  of,  and  those  instances  before  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  far  as  I understand  them,  they  were  very 
few  compared  with  what  might  have  been  expected 


for  the  period  shown.  The  inquiries  and  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  what  the  Board  of  Trade  can  do  have 


plaints  that  have  been  made?— Yes,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a body  extraneous  to  Ireland  is  possibly  an. 
explanation  of  why  it  has  not  been  availed  of  to  ai 
far  greater  degree. 

Chairman. — Probably. 

10621.  Mr.  Sexton. — I suppose  you  know  that  at. 
those  conferences  the  Board  of  Trade,  so  far  from, 
giving  any  decision,  does  not  even  express  am 
opinion,  but  deliberately  refrains  from  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  before  it?— I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

Sir  Herbert  Jckyll. — It  is  not  entitled  to  express 


an  opinion.  . 

10622.  Mr.  Seaton. —That  makes  it  more  emphatic. 
We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  penny  post,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Trade ; you  can  write  a 
letter  to  them.  But  if  an  Irish  trader  finds  that 
he  cannot  influence  the  railway  company  by  direct 
appeal,  do  you  agree  that  it  is  rather  a forlorn  hope, 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  do  so  by  correspondence?’ 
— As  the  two  countries  exist  at  present,  I don’t  think 
you  will  get  the  people  to  have  the  slightest  con- 
fidence in  what  can  be  done  by  them.  They  are 
completely  out  of  sympathy  with  any  institution  which 
is  a department  of  England. 

10623.  Then  if  the  penny  post  fails,  the  only 
course  suggested  to  the  trader  is  to  go  to  London 
and  get  at  one  side  of  a table,  with  an  array  of  rail- 
way experts  on  the  opposite  side,  and  an  impotent 
gentleman  in  the  chair? — Quite  so. 

10624.  Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  the  complaints 
from  Ireland  are  so  few? — To  my  mind  it  is  not  at 
all  remarkable.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  there 
are  very  few  people  in  the  country  who  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a board  of  arbi- 
tration, either  traders  or  agriculturists. 

10625.  I saw  the  other  day  in  the  Times  a letter 
from  a gentleman  who  gave  a most  humorous  des- 
cription of  the  proceedings  at  these  conferences  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  wound  up  pithily  by  say- 
ing that  the  whole  thing  was  a farce.  I would  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  but  if  an  English  gentleman  says 
so  much  Irish  traders  may  be  pardoned  for  not  resort- 
ing to  that  mode  of  arbitration? — Yes. 

10626.  Another  thing  as  to  which  we  agree  is  that 
the  (Railway  'Commission  Court  is  too  costly  for 
common  use? — Yes. 

10627.  And  affords  no  practical  means  of  redress? 
— Not  to  the  ordinary  trader  at  all.  It  affords  a 
tribunal  for  the  railway  companies. 

10628.  The  third  point  on  which  the  witnesses  are 
disposed  to  agree  is  that  the  Irish  railway  directors  are 
not  men  of  business,  and  by  reason  of  their  ignorance 
of  business,  they  worry  their  own  experts  and  impede 
them  ? — Yes,  and  the  whole  practice  of  starting 
railways  in  this  country  was  supported  originally 
by  the  landlord  classes,  and  supported  now  by 
the  middle  classes,  to  whom  the  directorship 
of  a railway  company  is  possibly  not  so  much 
a matter  of  emolument,  or  of  their  being  in  the  least 
fitted  for  the  occupation  as  something  which  gives 
them  a social  position,  railway  directorships  are 
filled  up  in  this  country  not  on  business  lines.  If 
they  were  even  filled  on  business  lines  there  could 


10629.  I should  have  thought  that  some  of  them 
were  men  of  business,  but  the  general  opinion  6eems 
to  be  the  other  way  ? — If  you  look  down  Thom  s 
Directory , and  look  at  the  number  of  men  there 
[who  are  men  of  business  as  compared  with  men  who 
have  a certain  amount  of  leisure,  you  will  see  the 
latter  are  in  the  majority'.  They  may  be  incidentally 
connected  with  business  perhaps,  but  are  not  operators 
in  that  business. 

10630.  That  state  of  things  appears  to  point  to 
amalgamation? — Strongly,  in  our  opinion. 

10631.  It  is  easier  anyway  to  get  one  competent 
board  than  twenty-seven  ? — I would  hope  so. 

10632.  May  I take  it  that  yOu  are  of  opinion  that 
the  commercial  system  of  railway  administration 
in  Ireland,  taking  it  as  it  is,  is  incompatible  with 
the  due  development  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  ha® 
completely  broken  down  so  far  as  regards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  objects  which  the  railway  systems  oi 
the  country  should  naturally  fulfil,  namely,  to  help 
forward  the  new  development  which  there  is  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time. 
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10653.  Under  the  commercial  system  which  some 
people  so  much  admire  without  perhaps  wholly 
understanding  it,  a board  or  a manager  will  fix  his 
attention  incessantly  on  the  question  of  net  revenue, 
and  will  maintain  the  dividends  whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  the  country? — That  is  so.  He  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  it,  and  it  is  what  he  is  paid  for  doing  ; 
but  when  we  say,  “ Here  are  things  which  the  public 
require,”  the  railway  people  come  forward  and  say, 
“ We  cannot  afford  to  do  it.”  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
really  an  appeal  by  the  railway  companies  themselves 
for  the  State  to  take  over  the  management. 

10634.  Your  answer  to  that  would  be,  “ You  can- 
not afford  to  do  it,  but  it  must  be  done,  and  if  you 
cannot  do  it  let  the  country  do  it  for  itself”  ? — Cer- 
tainly, and  I think  that  that  is  the  attitude  the 
railway  companies  themselves  would  be  possibly  pre- 
pared to  take  up  if  they  got  adequate  compensation 
for  their  interest  in  these  concerns.  I don’t  know 
that  the  railway  companies  themselves  are  really 
>i verse  to  being  taken  over  by  the  State  on  fair  terms. 
There  is  really  no  objection  to  it. 

10635.  There  is  no  inherent  contradiction  between 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  those  of  the 
country? — There  should  be  none. 

1Q636.  There  iis  none— is  not  it  a question  of 
terms  ? — It  is  a question  of  terms. 

10637.  When  it  comes  to  a question  of  terms,  it  is 
merely  a matter  of  price.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
contention  or  the  assumed  contention  of  principle 
may  be  left  out  of  view  ?— Almost.  I do  say  I am 
sure  it  is  only  for  stage  purposes  it  is  probably 
brought  fouward.  It  is  necessary  to  have  it  just  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

10638.  Under  a commercial  system  which  ignores 
the  needs  of  districts  and  industries,  and  simply 
looks  at  the  revenues  and  the  dividends,  do  you  say 
that  this  country  is  likely  to  sink  further?— I do, 
and  its  only  hope  of  salvation  is  that  the  system 
should  stop  at  once  and  that  a new  system  should  be 
adopted.  Otherwise  the  population  will  diminish  and 
industries  will  expire. 

10639.  The  few  industries  there  are  would  disap- 
pear?—And  especially  with  the  new  development  of 
the  English  companies  coming  in  and  getting  control 
of  the  systems,  and  controlling  the  traffic. 

10640.  Will  you  define  the  effect  upon  the  economic 
conditon  of  Ireland  of  the  low  through  rates  in- 
ward ? — The  low  through  rates  inward  are  of  two 
classes.  There  are  those  which  come  from  foreign 
countries,  and  yesterday  I tried  to  make  that  as 
clear  as  I could  by  reference  to  that  illustration 
about  Bavarian  chairs,  and  the  figures. 

10641.  I remember  it? — The  chairs  when  sent  from 
Kublm  to  Galway  cost  fifty  shillings  a ton.  These 
were  Bavarian  chairs  which  had  been  stored  in  Dub- 
m.  When  the  Dublin  man  asked  the  manufac- 
lurers  to  put  on  the  invoice  the  additional  freight  to 
send  the  goods  through  the  port  of  Dublin,  the  freight 
tney  would  be  charged  from  Dublin  to  Galway  turned 
nut  to  be  15s.  Those  figures  were  given  to  me,  and  I 
then  investigated  and  found  from  the  Customs  returns 
that  you  have  practically  fourteen  millions  of  imports 
as  agamst  our  sending  out  only  one  and  a quarter 
millions. 

is  very  significant  and  surprising 
it  v en  these  cllairs  came  through  ifrom  Bavaria, 
he  charge  of.  the.  Irish  company  for  bringing  them 
through  from  Dublin  to  Galway  was  fifteen  shill- 
>ngs,  whereas  when  consigned  from  Dublin,  the  local 

a i*?  Galway  was  fifty  shillings. 

Chairman. — That  statement  was  never  made, 
ttent?  8exton-~ VVhat  was  the  effect  of  his  state- 

10642.  Chairman. — Let  me  point  out  that  as  I 
nderstood  it,  he  said  that  when  6ent  from  Dublin 
*ay  rate  was  shillings,  but  when 

s'.,  *ro™  Bavaria  to  Galway  the  extra  rate  was 
swings  ' That  is  perfectly  fair. 

vet?im¥r-  .Se*ton-— I think  it  is  not  quite  plain 
For  ,,  hat  it  does  point  to  in  my  mind  is  this. 
onnLa  lJpra.ctlcal  purposes,  as  far  as  the  trader  is 
tin*  i ’ ?leanfc  that  as  distinguished  from 
tho  00 a,  rat€  which  he  paid  ifrom  Dublin  to  Galway, 
tr!ffiraiWay,  comPanies  were  satisfied  to  carry  the 
nhilViL • the,  faS  end  of  the  through  rate  at  fifteen 

l<v5gS  ln  that  case. 

a ,Yon  Diean  the  whole  hiteen  shiO lings  or 

thfwLi  c'f!~As  ,fan-  as  ,le  was  conce™ed,  I mean 
me  whole  fifteen  shillings. 


10645.  You  are  the  witness,  the  person  giving  evi-  ,,  . .. 

dence,  and  I want  to  know  what  you  intend  the  ' ' _ ■ 

effect  of  your  evidence  to  be.  The  railway  company  Mr.  Albert  1C. 
carry  under  that  local  rate  from  Dublin  to  Galway  Wood.  B.n., 
for  fifty  killings.  What  did  they  obtain  to  com-  Secretary,  1U 
pare  with  that  fifty  shillings  when  the  chairs  came  Irish  Reform" 
through  from  Bavaria? — They  may  maintain  that  Association, 
they  receive  fifty  shillings,  and  it  is  only  the  Clear- 
ing House  returns  which  will  show  that. 

10646.  Chairman. — Allow  me  to  correct  that.  The 
Clearing  House  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  chairs  ? — Of  course  they  main- 
tain that,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  trader 


Clearing  House  returns,  that  in  the  manipulation 
of  through  rates  the  nailway  company  was  satisfied 
with  the  ifag  end  of  the  through  rate,  namely,  the 
fifteen  shillings. 

10647.  Mr.  Sexton. — Sir  Charles  Scotter  acts  on 
means  of  information  not  open  to  you  or  me  ? — He 
is  the  professional  expert.  We  are  the  mem'bers  of 
the  public.  I say  that  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  that 
trader  was  to  produce  the  impression  that  a prefer- 
ence was  given  to  the  Bavarian  manufacturer  to  the 
extent  of  thirty-five  shillings  in  getting  his  goods 
into  Galway. 

10648.  That  is  what  you  intend  the  effect  of  your 
evidence  to  be  ? — That  is  what  I intend.  I want  to 
put  before  the  Commission  what  the  trader  under- 
stood his  grievance  to  be. 

10649.  Subject  to  what  we  may  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  railway  companies  on  further  in- 
quiry  ? — They  may  be  able  to  confuse  the  issues  with 
the  greatest  skill. 

10650.  They  know  the  facts? — And  have  the  whole 
opportunity. 

10651.  Chairman. — How  did  the  chairs  get  into 
Dublin? — They  came  first  into  Dublin. 

10652.  How  did  they  get  into  Dublin? — I cannot 
answer  that.  They  came  via  the  port  of  Dublin. 

10653.  Did  they  come  in  by  steamer? — Yes. 

10654.  Did  they  come  from  England  ? — I under- 
stood they  did  not.  I have  not  got  information. 

10655.  They  were  brought  by  direct  steamer 
from  some  port  to  Dublin? — Yes. 

10656.  From  Hamburg,  perhaps? — Possibly. 

10657.  When  they  get  to  Dublin  the  rate  from  Dub- 
lin to  Galway  for  that  particular  traffic  is  50s.,  and 
the  sender  had  only  to  pay  15s.  extra  for  bringing  it. 
from  Bavaria  : is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

10658.  Then  there  is  no  through  rate? — Don’t  rum 
away  with  the  thing  in  that  way.  What  the  Dublin 
trader  told  me  is  this:  ‘‘I  have  got  an  invoice  for 
goods  shipped  on  to  me  from  Bavaria  to  Dublin  which 
I stored  in  my  Dublin  premises.  I got  an  invoice 
for  a certain  sum.  Suppose  you  put  it  down  up  to 
that  point  at  £4.  That  is  an  imaginary  figure  at  the 
present  moment.  I store  those  goods  and  I send  those 
chairs  on  to  Galway,  and  the  local  rate  for  that  was 
50s.  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  That  was  a total  rate: 
of  £6  10s.  When  I got  my  goods  direct  from 
Bavaria  instead  of  paying  a total  rate  of  £6  10s.  on 
the  entire  route  I was  only  asked  to  pay  £4  15s.” 

10659.  That  was  35s.  extra  in  the  first  case? — Yes. 

10660.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe.— What  makes  you 
assume  that  the  rate  from  Bavaria  to  Dublin  was  £4  ?’ 
—I  have  only  mentioned  that  figure  to  give  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  point  in  Sir  Charles  Scotter’s  remark. 

Mr.  Sexton.  The  witness  is  of  opinion  that  the 
through  rate  has  a certain  effect,  and  I consider  him 
nessShly  mteIhgent  wifness<  and  a painstaking  wit- 

Chavrman. — So  do  I. 

10661.  Mr.  Sexton.— Your  point  is  when  the  trader 
consigned  the  chairs  locally  from  Dublin  to  Galway 
he  suffered  a disadvantage  of  35s.  a ton  ?— That  is  ex- 
actly it.  Tlie  trader  did  suffer  a disadvantage.  It  is 
a preference  given  to  the  Bavarian  manufacturer. 

10662  Lord  Pirn?.— Of  a through  rate  ?— Yes. 
ihe  railway  company  may  explain  it.  They  mav 
®ay’  ,We.?et  10s.,”  but  I say  it  is  the  result  of 
a combination  with  the  shipping  companies. 

Chairman.—  If  you  could  tell  us  the  shipping  com- 
pany we  could  get  at  it.  6 

Mr.  Sexton  — It  operates  in  effect  as  a penalty  on 
the  consignor? — Yes.  J 

10663.  Yqu  think  that  sort  of  thing  applies  for  the 
general  bulk  of  imports  from  foreign  ports  into  Ire- 
land ?— 1 ou  have  the  test  of  the  figures,  which  speak 
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for  themselves,  14  millions  coming  in  and  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  going  out.  There  is  no  reciprocity 
there  in  the  through  rate. 

10664.  Then,  as  to  the  more  important  cross- 
Channel  traffic,  is  the  effect  of  the  low  rates  inward,  as 
compared  with  the  high  inland  rates  to  depress  and 
suppress  attempts  to  establish  manufactures  in  this 
country? — It  has  meant,  and  must  mean,  that  Den- 
mark has  been  able  to  flood  the  United  Kingdom  with 
the  products  which  we  in  Ireland  have  possibly 
greater  facilities  for  producing.  We  have  a larger 
country,  and  we  are  nearer  Great  Britain,  and  yet 
we  cannot  compete  successfully  because  of  the  lack  of 
transit  facilities. 

10665.  They  have  actually  supplanted  our  trade? — 
They  have  supplanted  our  trade.  We  have  nothing 
in  Ireland  to  compare  in  . the  matter  of  transit  to 
Great  Britain  with  the  line  of  steamers  which  runs 
from  Harwich  to  Ebsjerg  in  Denmark,  where  the 
. Government  even  subsidise  the  line  of  steamers. 

10666.  Chairman. — What  Government? — The  Danish 
Government.  We  have  nothing  to  correspond  with 
that  at  all. 

10667.  Mr.  Sexton. — We  are  told,  however,  we  have 
something  called  reciprocity  which  ought  to  content 
us  ? — Yes ; reciprocity  is  the  back-bone  of  the  com- 
panies contention  on  the  through  rates  question. 

10668.  But  of  what  use  to  Ireland  is  the  reciprocity 
of  through  rates  unless  the  through  rate  by  which  the 
English  trader  cuts  the  Irish  trader  out  of  a certain 
local  market  affords  to  that  same  local  market  in  Ire- 
land an  increased  market  in  some  other  local  article 
of  Irish  produce? — If  it  did  that  we  should  be  all 
right,  but  it  does  not  do  that. 

10669.  Would  not  that  be  what  you  would  call  a 
miraculous  contingency? — I am  not  so  eloquent  as  to 
describe  it  that  way. 

10670.  The  English  trader  gets  through  rates  to 
towns  in  Ireland  that  specially  suit  him  ? — The  rail- 
way companies  naturally  ask  for  them. 

10671.  When  we  complain  of  that  they  say,  “ you 
have  the  same  rate  from  Ireland  to  England  ” ? — 
The  same  rate  exists. 

10672.  Unless  we  have  something  to  send  from  those 
particular  Irish  towns  to  those  particular  English 
towns  of  what'  use  is  the  through  rate  ? — Yes,  unless 
you  have  the  special  article  with  which  it  deals. 

10673.  Is  it  only  for  the  particular  article  that  the 
rate  exists? — Yes,  for  the  particular  class  of  traffic 
for  which  they  have  framed  the  rate  ; unless  we  can 
send  it  from  that  particular  town. 

10674.  Does  that  ever  happen? — I am  afraid  it  does 
not.  I don’t  know  of  any  instance  where  it  does. 

10675.  Then  the  reciprocity  of  these  through  rates 
between  England  and  Ireland  is  a pure  fallacy? — 
That  is  what  I wish  to  urge  as  my  idea  upon  this 
Commission. 

10676.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  higher  rate  out- 
ward: you  have  said  it  admits  the  foreign  producer 
from  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  even  distant  Russia,  upon  terms 
relatively  more  favourable  than  those  conceded  to  Ire- 
land in  the  English  market? — Yes,  and  for  the  very 
produce  for  which  we  are  naturally  adapted,  and  the 
only  products  which  we  are  naturally  adapted  to 
■supply. 

10677.  We  hear  something  about  the  British  farmer. 
The  fact  is  that  foreign  competitors  have  been  allowed 
to  supplant  Irish  products  and  to  drive  the  Irish 
producer  out  of  even  ’ English  markets  so  near  as 
Manchester? — That  is  so. 

10678.  What  harm  would  it  do  the  British  farmer 
if  by  fair  conditions  of  acoess  the  Irish  producer  was 
allowed  to  supplant  some  of  his  foreign  competitors  ? 
— I rather  think,  to  be  fair  to  the  British  farmer, 
that  he  is  not  disinclined  to  deal  with  the  Irish  far- 
mer if  the  railway  companies  would  assist  him. 

10679.  But  the  British  farmer  is  a producer? — He 
does  not  want  exclusive  control  of  his  own  market. 
He  wants  a fair  competition,  if  the  railway  com- 
panies of  Ireland  would  help  him. 

10680.  Don’t  you  think  if  the  British  farmers  could 
be  polled  to-morrow  they  would  be  in  favour  of 
allowing  the  Irish  producer  to  have  such  ingress  to 
the  British  markets  as  would  enable  him  to  supplant 
his  foreign  competitor  ?— I am  Sure  that  is  their  in- 
clination.. I give  them  credit  for  that. 

10681.  And  that  could  be  done  without  inflicting  an 
atom  of  damage  upon  the  British  farmer  ? — It  is  be- 
cause at  the  present  moment  he  is  complaining  that 


he  is  suffering  from  the  foreign  farmer.  He  is  cem- 
plaining  sufficiently  badly  to  have  an  inquiry  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  into  this  subject,  but  then,  as  Mr. 
Fellowes  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  lie  sent  to  all 
the  agricultural  societies  and  to  individual  agricul- 
turists through  England  they  could  not  get  sufficient 
evidence  on  this  question  of  through  rates.  People 
would  not  come  forward  ; but  they  felt,  and  do  feel, 
a grievance  from  the  foreign  through  rates. 

10682.  I should  think  that  the  British  people  of 
every  class  if  properly  consulted  would  prefer  to  give 
whatever  advantage  they  could  to  a member  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? — I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

10683.  Do  you  not  think  so? — It  is  my  conviction. 

10684.  It  was  not  so  in  former  days,  but  there  has 
been  a great  change  in  feeling  ? — A great  change  in 
feeling,  and  to  try  to  take  every  possible  advantage 
of  this  all  that  we  require  would  be  improved  facih- 
ties. 

10685.  Taking  any  article  of  export  or  import  in 
relation  to  its  market  does  not  the  cost  of  transit 
become  and  constitute  part  of  the  cost  of  production? 

■ — Most  assuredly. 

10686;:  Do  you  think  that  the  work  of  transit  which 
exercises  such  an  influence  as  that  upon  the  fortunes 
of  every  man  in'  tire  community,  of  every  man  engaged 
in  trade  and  of  every  consumer,  ought  to  be  privately 
conducted  as  the  railway  business  is  at  present?— I 
am  convinced  in  the  other  direction./ 

10687.  One  effect  of  public  administration  would  he 
that  everything  would  be  known?— Yes,  and  it  would 
be  done  here  in  Ireland  where  there  is  a restricted 
trade  to-be  done  by.  railway  companies,  and  where  in 
the  cases  in  which  there  is  a point  of  competition  the 
means  adopted  by  railway  companies  is  they  turn, 
as  it  were,  their  stationmasters  into'  local  canvassers 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  look  after  the  business 
as  an  ordinary  English  company. 

10688.  What  are  the  limits  of  this ' competition : is 
not  it  limited  to  sea  traffic  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  two  railways  run  between  the  same  points?— 

10689.  Is  there  any  more  competition  than  that?— 
Practically  not. 

10690.  Some  people  say  State  ownership  would  do 
away  with  competition  : would  not  the  competition 
of  the  sea  and  the  competition  of  rival  routes  remain 
no  matter  how  the  railways  were  managed  ?— Of 
course  they  would.  The  only  competition  between 
railway  companies  that  exists  is  the  competition  for 
an  individual  trader’s  trade.  It  is  hot  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  district.  The  policy  which  the  rail- 
way companies  have  at  present  to  pursue  is  merely 
to  capture  individual  traders'  trade  instead  of  develop- 
ing a town  or  district. 

10691.  Under  the  State  as  under  the  private  owner 
the  shorter  route  would  rule  the  rate  1-Yes. 

10692.  The  difference  would  be  that  you  would  not 
have  private  rebates  ? — Yes. 

10693.  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  system  of 
rebates  is  worked  by  allowing  the  rate  to  remain  on 
the  rate  book  and  making  the  trader  an  allowance 
out  of  the  rate?— That  is  as  I am  informed. 

10694.  That  is  that  the  law  is  not  observed? — The 
law  is  not  observed.  It  is  technically  observed  pos- 
sibly. 

10695.  And  this  system  is  unjust  as  between  one 
district  and  another,  one  industry  and  another,  and 
one  trader  and  another? — Between  one  trader  and 
another  especially. 

10696.  No  one  knows  how  he  stands  of  what  are 
the  relations  between  the  terms  allowed  to  him  and 
those  allowed  to  his  neighbour? — -The  average  shop- 
keeper  and  the  average  agriculturist,  I must  Say,  in 
all  the  conversations  I have  had  with  them  through- 
out  a great  deal  of  Ireland,  individually  he  has  no 
confidence  in  the  railway  companies  as  at  present 
managed.  He  feels  that  the  rates  which  they  plaw 
upon  him  are  the  utmost,  and,  to  use  a phrase  of 
Mr.  Acworth’s,  that  “ the  railway  companies  hug  the 
uppermost  limit.” 

10697.  At  any  rate  under  public  directioh  the  card/ 
would  be  all  on  the  table  ? — Yes,  and,  as  we  suggest, 
the  policy  of  the  railway  company  as  to  where  trains 
should  be  run,  how  trains  should  run,  and./hc^ 
they  should,  be  conducted,  would,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, be  to  a certain  extent  in  the  position  that  public 
opinion  could  operate  on  it. 

10698.  Now,,  there  is  a subject  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, the  relative  incidence  of  fares  and  rates  in 
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Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  average  figures, 
but  some  attempt  is  made  to  suggest  that  the  Irish 
average  is  higher  because  the  Irish  passenger  and 
Irish  goods  are  carried  for  longer  distances  ?— That  is, 
the  contention. 

10699.  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  think  so? — I think 
there  is  something  in  it,  but  not  all  that  railway 
companies  contend. 

10700.  First  of  all,  England  is  a larger  country  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  have  great  local  centres.  They  have 
London  with  its  millions  of  penny,  fares  and  millions 
of  small  journeys.  They  have  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
in  Scotland,  and  in  England  they  have  also  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  but  London  itself  is  able  to  account 
for  a large  proportion.  But  taking  all  that  into  con- 
sideration, I don’t  think  it  can  account  for  these 
figures,  which  are  the  only  figures  supplied  to  us  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  only  figures  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  for  forty  years  demanded  to  be 
placed  before  the  public. 

10701.  If  the  railways  supplied,  as  they  do  in  othn 
countries,  the  average  rate  per  ton  of  goods  for  one 
mile  and  the  average  rate  per  passenger  for  one  mile, 
this  dispute  could  not  arise?— That  is  the  unit  ac- 
cepted. 

10702.  They  withhold  that  information  ? — I don’t 
know  that  they  even  compile  it. 

10703.  They  could  make  it  up  ? — Yes,  and  especially 
if  they  were  compelled  to  do  so,  but,  of  course,  there 
it  the  contention,  if  I understand  rightly,  that  is 
would  not  pay  them  to  do  so ; but  then  what  we 
say  is,  and  the  point  I wish  to  urge  in  connection  with 
it  is,  if  it  will  not  pay  private  companies  let  us  have 
done  with  them  ; let  us  have  someone  who  will  do  it. 

10704.  It  pays  in  other  countries  ? — It  is  supposed  10 
pay  in  other  countries,  however  it  is  done. 

Chairman. — In  some  other  countries. 

10705.  Mr.  Sexton. — Yes,  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  power  to  re- 
quire it,  but  does  not  use  the  power  ? — I consider  under 
the  section  I quoted  yesterday  that  their  discretion  is 
very  wide,  and  if  you  look  back  for  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  the  returns  sent  in  by  the  railway  com- 
panies in  England  and  Ireland  have  never  changed. 
Mr.  Acworth  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Mr.  Acworth  has  been  scathing  as  to 
the  mediseval  character  of  British  statistics. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I don’t  want  to  withdraw  a word  of 
that. 

10706.  Mr.  Sexton. — When  the  average  passenger 
fare  is  sevenpence  in  England,  7^d.  in  Scotland,  and 
Is.  Id.  in  Ireland,  do  you  not  think  it  requires  the 
presentation  of  some  very  precise  facts  to  destroy  or 
even  to  diminish  the  effect  of  that  astonishing  average  ? 
—I  do,  and  I say  even  when  you  bring  the”  matters  I 
have  mentioned  into  consideration  you  still  have  the 
.act  which  must  be  met,  namely,  that  the  average  per- 
son travelling  here  should  not  pay  in  excess  of  what  is 
paid  in  other  countries  if  the  State  can  help  it. 

10707.  Chairman. — If  he  travels  the  same  distance  ? 
—If  he  travels  the  same  distance. 

10708.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  we  know  that  while  the 
stated  normal  third-class- fare  is  usually  imposed  in 
Ireland,  the  third-class  fare  in  England  is  the  sub- 
ject of  incessant  abatement  ? — So  I understand. 

10709.  We  had  evidence  here  that  the  second-class 
*n  ®ngland  are  generally  10  per  cent,  over  the 
tnird,  and  that  in  Ireland  they  are  from  60  to  75  per 
cent,  over  the  third.  As  the  third  is  a uniform  fare 
1 follows,  does  it  not,  that  the  second-class  fare  ap- 
pears to  be  half  as  high  again  in  Ireland  as  the  second- 
dass  fare  in  England. 

10710.  Does  not  that  go  far  to  account  for  the  dif- 
e'^Ice?— It  is  an  element  in  it. 

Y 0711.  You  have  a return  of  the  train  mileage  ? — 


,10712.  Tlie  pasenger  train  mileage  in  England  by 
iJJ®  noard  of  Trade  returns  is  203,000,000  miles,  whi’e 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  1,054,000,000 ; 
L1®  an  average  of  five  passengers  a mile? — Yes. 
anr713.  In  Scotland  the  train  mileage  was  29,000,000, 
the  Passengers. carried  were  115,000,000;  that  is 
jfSW  °f  lour  passengers  a mile? — Yes. 

11  non  «««  inland  the  passenger  train  mileage  was 
that  • 000  and  the  passengers  numbered  29,000,000  ; 

, m arL  average  of  something  over  two  passengers 

in  — *es- 

we  .n°f  cover  the  dispute  as  to  distance 
diem  WS  ascerta’n  that  for  every  mile  run  in  England 
run  S f,n  avera8e  °f  f>ve  passengers,  for  every  mile 
n Scotland  an  average  of  four  passengers,  and  for 


every,  mile  run  in  Ireland  an  average  of  , something,  a*  p _j!)Q7« 
over  two  passengers  ? — Yes.  i_L  ■’ 

10716.  Should  you.  expect  that  difference- to  be  re-'  Mr., Albert  EL: 
fleeted  in  a lower  average,  receipts  per  train  mile  for  Wood,  b.l., 
passengers  in  Ireland  ? — I would  naturally  expect.  Secretary,.,,, 
that.  I am  speaking,  of  course,  not.  from  the  railway  Irish  Reform  , i 
expert’s  point  of  view,  but  from  the  public  point  of  Association.  , 
view. 

10717.  Certainly  you  would  expect  each  passenger 
train  mile  to  produce  a lower  income?— Yes,  I would. 

10718.  I give  you,  subject  to  correction  here,  the  Income  of  the 
income  of  the  passenger  train  mile  in  England,  J.rc-  passenger 
land,  and  Scotland  respectively  obtained  by  dividing  train  mile  in 
the  miles  travelled  into  the  gross  receipts.  Receipts  England, 
per  passenger  train  mile,  England,  3s.  Agd.  ; Scot-  Ireland  and 
land,  2s.  9 d.  ; Ireland,  2s.  8%d.  Do  you  observe  that  Scotland, 
while  for  every  mile  run  in  England  there  is  an  aver- 
age of  five  passengers  carried,  and  for  every  mile  run 
in  Ireland  there  is  only  something  over  two,  the  Irish 
receipts  per  passenger  train  mile,  2s.  8 d.,  are  four- 
fifths  of  the  English  receipts,  3s.  4d.  ? — It  appears  so. 

10719.  Does  not  that  indicate  gross  disparity  in  the,  Disparity  in 
level  of  the  rates  imposed  in  Ireland  compared  with  the  level  of 
those  imposed  in  England  ? — It  appears  to  do  so.  Irish  rates 

10720.  As  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  Scot-  compared  - 
land  with  an  average  of  four  passengers  per  mile  the  • those  jin,  . 

income,  2s.  9 A.,  is  only  a shade  above  that  of  Ire-  England, 
land,  2s.  8%d.,  where  there  is  an  average  of  only  some- 
thing over  two  passengers  ; could  that  be  the  case  un- 
less higher  fares  were  levied  in  Ireland  ? — ti,  might. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Would  you  allow  me  to  put  the  point 
that  I think  has  been  emitted.  You  say  there  are 
only  two  passengers  per  train  mile,  whereas  we  kn-ov 
as  a matter  of  fact  that  there  are  30  or  40  passengers 
per  train  mile,  because  passengers  go ' indefinite  dis- 
tances. 

Mr.  Sexton.- — We  are  speaking  of  averages. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  is  clearly  an  impossible  average 
that  there  should  be  only  two  passengers  on  the  train. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  the  average  per  mile  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  cannot  be.  It  depends  on  how 
far  the  passengers  travel.  If  the  average  passenger  . 
travels  thirty  miles  the  average  number  of  passengers 
in  the  train  at  a given  time  is  twice  thirty, . that  is 
sixty. 

10721.  Mr.  Sexton. — I suppose  we  can  discuss  the- 
inferences  later.  I find  a certain  average  for  every 
train  mile  run,  five  passengers  for  England,  four  for 
Scotland,  and  two  for  Ireland.  These  figures  should 
indicate  a much  lower  revenue  per  train  mile  in  Ire- 
land ? — That  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I ap- 
proached it.  My  evidence  is  intended  to  support  that. 

I understand  there  are  certain  qualifications  which 
railway  experts  may  introduce. 

10722.  We  are  trying  to  lay  the  foundations.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  ex- 
perts later  ? — Yes ; let  us  put  the  public  case  as  it 
appears  on  the  return  of  the  railway  companies. 

When  they  reply  let  them,  if  possible,  place  themr. 
selves  right.  If  the  public  are  wrong  in  their  ideas, 
so  much  the  better.  The  Commission  will  at  least, 
have  the  credit  of  dispelling  wrong  ideas. 

10723.  You  admit  it  is  a step  in  advance  from  the- 
mere  passenger  average  ? — Yes. 

10724.  Mr.  Sexton. — Take  now  the  goods  and  Average 
minerals  as  given  in  this  return.  For  every  goods  weight  per 
train  mile  run  in  England  the  average  carried  is  two.  goo'ds  train 
and  one-third  tons,  in  Scotland  two  and  two-thirds,  mile  carried 
and  in  Ireland  it  is  only  one-third  of  a ton.  m England, 

Mr.  Acworth. — .We  know  trains  don’t  run  with  Scotland,  and 
those  loads.  Ireland. 


Yr  ; c per  mue. 

Mr.  Acworth.— We  know  that  the  average  train 
does  carry  more  than  one-third  of.  a ton.  There  must 
be  something  wrong. 

Mr.  Sexton.  Nothing  whatever.  It  is  an  average. 

Mr.  Acworth.— You  base  it  on  the  assumption  that 
“SiJKF*8®  t0n  of  minerals  travels  one  mile.  ; 

10725.  Mr.  Sexton. — No.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  i 
opportunity  later  of  discussing  the  bearings  of  the  1 
evidence.  Taking  the  number  of  miles  run  and  the ' < 
quantity  of  minerals  carried  we  find  there  is  a certain  3 
average  quantity  of  minerals  for  each  mile  run— I s 
don  t say  it  is  an , actual  quantity,  but  an  average  ■ a 
quantity.  For  the  merchandise  traffic  it  is  the  same  ■ 
in  the  three  countries.  The  average  merchandise  per 
mile  is  two-thirds  of  a ton  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Now,  taking  the  average  per  mile  of  mer- 
chandise  and  of  minerals  together,  would  these  figures 
suggest  to  you  a lower  revenue  per  train  mile  run  in  ' 
Ireland  ?— Certainly  they  should.  Looking  at  it  .from 
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every  point  of  view  in  which  I place  it  they  certainly 
should.  The  railway  experts  come  in  and  tell  you, 
of  course,  the  train  carries  more,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

Chairman — You  know  it  yourself.  You  know  that 
no  train  runs  with  two  tons. 

Mr.  Sexton— No  one  said  that  any  train  does  run 
with  such  a load.  I am  only  putting  this  as  an 
average  per  train  mile  run. 

Mr.  Acworth. — How  can  it  be  an  average  unless  it 
is  an  average  of  trains  actually  running? 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  is  an  average  relation  between  the 
total  number  of  miles  run  and  the  total  merchandise 
and  minerals  carried. 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  assumes  they  are  carried  one 
mile. 

10726.  Mr.  Sexton. — No.  It  introduces  the  element 
of  the  relation  between  the  number  of  train  miles  run 
and  the  total  quantity  of  goods  and  minerals  carried. 
Surely  it  is  possible  to  submit  this  evidence  and  ex- 
amine it  by  experts  later,  but  this  unquestionably 
introduces  a new  element.  I contend  for  no  more  ? — 
Yes. 

10727.  The  receipts  for  goods  per  train  mile  in  the 
three  countries  are — England,  7s.  4d.  ; Scotland, 
6s.  9 d.  ; and  Ireland,  6s.  8 d.  It  does  appear,  then, 
that  the  Irish  train  mile  for  goods  yields  as  large  an 
income  as  in  Scotland,  and  very  nearly  as  large  as  in 
England  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  borne  out  by  other  figures 
that  I have.  As  regards  goods  the  average  is  some- 
thing more. 

10728.  Does  this  appear  to  you  to  open  up  grounds 
for  argument  which  will  afford  facts  to  sustain  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  average  rates  per 
passenger  and  per  ton?— From  the  averages  we  have 
put  forward  subject  to  those  matters  which  railway 
experts  always  take  into  consideration,  and  which  to 
a great  extent  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

10729.  I am  perfectly  willing  to  learn  from  any 
railway  expert,  but  meanwhile  I cannot  admit  that 
there  is  no  inference  whatever  from  the  relation  be- 
tween the  number  of  miles  run  and  the  average  re- 
ceipts per  mile? — That  is  exactly  what  I was  con- 
tending for. 

10730.  And  the  average  per  mile  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers carried? — I don’t  want  to  urge  it  any  further 
than  that. 

10731.  Now,  finally,  as  to  the  future  management 
and  control  of  the  railways.  It  is  suggested  to  you 
as  something  intolerable  that  Irish  railways  under 
public  management  would  be  subject  to  Parliamentary 
debate  ? — Mr.  Acworth  seemed  to  have  a horror  of  it. 

Mr.  Acworth. — No.  I only  wanted,  to  understand. 

10732.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  English  railways  are  now 
subjected  to  Parliamentary  debate? — They  are,  and 
even  English  railways  in  Ireland. 

10733.  And  the  learned  counsel,  Mr.  Knox,  knows 
well  that  any  member  of  the  House  of  'Commons  can 
make  any  private  railway  Bill  of  his  own  pleasure 
the  subject  of  a searching  and  critical  debate  in 
public? — He  can,  and  he  can  be  of  great  assistance  or 
otherwise  in  promoting  a Bill. 

10734.  As  my  experienced  friend,  the  Chairman, 
who  perhaps  has  suffered  from  it  can  tell  you.  any 
member  can  block  a Bill? — Yes. 

10735.  And  anyone  who  wants  to  pass  a private 
Bill  for  a railway  now  has  to  go  through  the  fiery 
furnace  of  a Private  Bill  Committee? — And  a large 
number  of  King’s  Counsel  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  usually  employed. 

10736.  Chairman, — Not  Members  of  Parliament? — 
Incidentally. 

10737.  Mr.  Sexton, — What  would  there  be  surprising 
or  worthy  of  comment  in  the  circumstance  that  Irish 
railways  should  be  subjected  to  debate  in  an  Irish 
Council  or  other  public  body? — I see  no  other  means 
of  bringing  local  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
policy  of  railways  in  Ireland. 

10738.  This . is  not  a matter  for  abstract  debate. 
This  system  of  State  railways  prevails  throughout  the 
world  1 — In  almost  all  the  other  countries  to  a greater 
or  less  degree,  except  America,  which  is  a peculiar 
exception.  And  once  the  resources  of  a private  com- 
pany are  exhausted,  and  private  companies  can  do 
no  more,  it  is  quite  evident  they  can  do  no  more  to 
extend  railway  lines  in  Ireland.  No  railway  com- 
pany will  come  before  this  Commission  and  say,  that 
as  a commercial  transaction  it  will  build  another  line 
of  railway,  and,  if  that  is  so,  the  sooner  the  State 
takes  them  over  the  better.  There  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  more  railway  facilities  throughout  the 
country. 


10739.  Why  should  not  Ireland,  with  its  shrerl 
and  adaptable  people,  not  be  able  to  work  a system 
of  publicly  owned  railways  such  as  prevails  in  every 
country  in  Europe  but  two — Turkey  and  Spain. 
These  exceptions  are  not  very  deterrent? — Not  to 
my  mind. 

10740.  Spain  is  not  a forward  country,  and  Turkey 
is  certainly  rather  'backward.  Those  are  the  two 
countries  that  have  not  adopted  State  ownership  of 
railways.  Don’t  you  think  the  example  of  the  rest 
of  Europe  should  prevail  in  Ireland  ?• — We  should  do 
something  to  remedy  it ; and  certainly  we  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Denmark  in  taking 
up  the  question,  urging  it  forward  and  rehabilitating 
the  whole  people  of  its  country  and  the  country  itself 
until  it  has  now  made  itself  a competitor  with  Eng- 
land for  the  very  things  which  England  should  natur- 
ally produce  herself. 

10741.  You  have  quoted  the  Secretary  for  India, 
a very  philosophical  statesman,  who  has  just  been 
exulting  in  his  Budget  speech  over  the  two  millions  pre- 
fit for  the  year  from  the  Indian  railways  ? — Yes,  and  it 
is  curious  to  see  that  in  his  report  he  suggested  that 
possibly  it  would  be  well  when  initiating  this  system 
that  the  existing  Indian  officials  and  railway  officials 
should  not  be  those  who  should  be  brought  on  the 
Board.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is,  railways  have 
got  into  a rut  in  Ireland,  railway  management,  rail- 
way operations,  and  you  must  do  something  to  get 
them  out  of  it. 

10742.  India,  like  Ireland,  is  a poor  country,  an 
undeveloped  country,  and  yet  you  have  the  Secretary 
.for  India  able  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  say — “ By  this  system  of  State  railways  we  have 
increased  exports  and  we  have  increased  imports, 
and  last  year  we  made  a profit  of  two  millions, 
twelve  times  as  much  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before,  and  twice  as  much  as  it  had  been  one  year  be- 
fore ” — an  astounding  development? — Quite  so.  And 
further  he  said  there  were  advantages  both  political 
and  social  due  to  the  extension  of  this  very  railway 
system  which  could  not  have  been  done  except  under 
a system  of  State  management. 

10743.  That  was  the  last  Budget  speech? — Yes,  in 
1905. 

10744.  It  was  only  in  1904  that  they  made  the 
profit  of  two  millions? — Yes. 

10745.  Some  of  the  questions  put  to  you  appear 
to  imply  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  the  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  the  railways  would  be 
governed  in  future? — I did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  those. 

10746.  You  are  a lawyer,  no  doubt,  and  I am  sure 
a promising  lawyer,  but  you  are  a young  lawyer,  and 
you  could  hardly  be  expected  yet  to  rival  the  capacity 
of  the  late  Lord  Tliring  as  a draughtsman  ? — Not  just 
at  present,  and  any  way  there  is  not  much  opportu- 
nity for  practice  in  this  country. 

10747.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  us  in  this  inquiry 
to  la.y  down  all  the  various  interlacing  provisions  of 
the  judicial,  executive,  and  administrative  functions 
of  the  future  Irish  railways  under  the  State? — Those 
things  could  only  be  determined  when  the  matter  was 
in  process  of  operation.  These  are  matters  of  detail 
which  practically  will  solve  themselves. 

10748.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  by  the  practice  of 
the  world  examples  before  us  of  how  these  problems 
are  solved  ? — Mr.  Acworth  is  the  one  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  knows  most  about  it,  and  he 
travelled  specially  to  acquire  his  knowledge. 

10749.  Mr.  Sexton. — Although  Mr.  Acworth  was 
critical  in  his  questions  to  you,  I can  tell  you  1 
would  with  the  utmost  confidence  confide  the  drawing 
of  such  a Bill  to  Mi-.  Acworth,  and  I am  certain  that 
he  would  draw  it  in  such  a way  that  it  would  work 
smoothly  in  Ireland. 

10750.  Mr.  Ac-worth.—  I should  be  sorry  if  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  control  was  treated  as  a de- 
tail for  the  draughtsman  to  settle  afterwards  ?— -Yes : 
but  you  tried  to  oring  in  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary control  in  reference  to  matters  of  local  impor' 
tance,  as  to  whether  one  trader  was  being  charged  a 
greater  rate  than  another. 

10751.  Mr.  Sexton. — Mr.  Acworth  is  too  keen  a 
thinker  not  to  know  that  the  question  at  the  moment 
is  not  the  question  of  Parliamentary  control,  but  the 
question  of  demarcation  of  control  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  other  authorities.  That  is  the  thing  y°u 
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cannot  do  at  present? — Yes.  There  is  no  rule  for 
■doing  so. 

10752.  That  will  be  done  by  the  Government  and 
their  advisers  ? — Men  with  experience  of  how  it  works 
out  in  other  countries.  What  we  ask  is  the  adoption 
of  a policy  which  will  render  such  things  possible. 

10753-  I am  certain  if  you  took  a three  months’ 
Irolidays  in  Europe,  you  would  come  back  with  ample 
materials  for  such  a*  Bill  ?— I might,  but  whether  it 
■would  be  profitable  or  not  would  be  another  matter. 

' 10754.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  confiding  to  the 
public  authority  the  control  of  policy,  that  is  to  say 
the  control  of  the  reductions  of  rates  and  fares  to  be 
dealt  with  whilst  the  practical  administration  of  the 
lines  was  confided  to  a body  of  executive  experts? — 
No.  I do  not  see  any  difficulty.  That  is  what  I 
wished  to  explain.  I may  have  failed  to  do  so. 

10755.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  any 
questions  of  a doubtful  description  which  may  arise 
by  a quasi-judicial  or  arbitrative  body? — No,  and  the 
cheaper  that  body  the  better.  And  while  I suggested 
the  County  Court  Judge,  I did  not  suggest  him  neces- 
sarily in  his  capacity  as  judicial  authority,  which  he 
exercises  only  to  some  extent.  He  is  also  an  arbitra- 
tor under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts.  The 
tendency  is,  as  other  matters  are  driven  out  of  his 
control,  to  give  him  more  of  that  class  of  work.  You 
often  hear  very  large  questions  from  the  legal  point 
of  view  discussed  in  the  County  Court  or  attempted  to 
be  discussed  in  the  County  Court.  I have  heard  such 
questions  discussed,  say,  on  a matter  in  which  a trader 
was  suing  in  reference  to  some  such  matter  as  lost 
goods  in  which  the  question  of  negligence  arose.  No 
question  is  so  full  of  legal  subtlety.  In  the  High 
Court  possibly  a jury  would  never  penetrate  through 
the  mists,  and  a long  time  would  be  spent  oyer  it. 
In  the  County  Court  the  judges  look  at  it  equitably, 
brush  away  the  cobwebs  of  legal  technicalities  that  are 
raised,  and  do  ample  justice  between  the  parties.  I 
am  quite  sure  the  railway  companies  are  quite  satis- 
fied with  that  tribunal. 

10756.  There  being  a certain  natural  conflict  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  transit  for  the  purpose  of  pri- 
vate gain  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public,  it  is 
obvious  that  points  of  law  and  disputes  should  arise 
much  more  frequently  under  such  as  the  present  sys- 
tem than  whero  under  public  management  of  railways 
they  are  run  for  the  public  interest? — It  must  neces- 
sarily be  so. 

10757.  Mr.  Acwortli. — May  I ask  one  question.  You 
gave  us  very  important  figures  as  to  the  exports  of 
one  million  and  the  imports  of  fourteen  millions.  I 
want  you  to  explain  what  that  means.  Do  I gather 
that  it  means  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  freight 
ports  shipped  directly  into  and  out  of  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
to  and  from  Irish  ports. 

10758.  From  the  Irish  ports,  not  touching  England? 
—Not  touching  England. 

10759.  So  that  grain  coming  from  America  into 
Belfast  would  appear  in  the  fourteen  millions? — Yes. 

10760.  And  a corresponding  value  of  linen  from 
Belfast,  shipped  through  Liverpool,  would  not  appear 
at  all?— Yes. 

Chairman. — That  was  explained  yesterday. 

Mr.  Acwortli. — I am  sorry. 

tor.  Knox,  k.c. — I have  inquired  and  find  that  no 
Part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  at  through  nates  to  or 
town  any  point  inland  in  Ireland  and  the  Continent, 
/here  are  no  through  rates  from  any  inland  towns 
m Ireland  to  any  point  on  the  Continent 
,,tor.  Acwortli. — Not  made  by  the  railway.  Of  course 
the  ship  owner  may  quote  a through  rate. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — So  that  through  rates  do  not  applv 
to  that  traffic  at  all. 

.'Fitness. — I might  mention  that  in  the  Statement 
J?  ^rade  and  Navigation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
these  figures  occur. 


Chairman. — I asked  the  same  question  yesterday, 
ai>d  it  was  fully  explained. 

10761.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I would  like  to  ask 
he  question  arising  out  of  the  cross-examination  by 
toni-  , wortB.  The  point  has  been,  to  a certain  ex- 
t cleared  up  by  Mr.  Sexton,  but  it  is  in  reference  ' 
| complaints — what  would  occur  in  the  event  of 
rail,,  airjts  k®tng  alleged  by  the  public  against  the 
T boal‘d  of  management  which  would  be  set  up  " 
t think  that  while  it  ' 


■ ...  perfectly  true  that  the 

1,  m Association  did  not  enter  into  any  details  as 
of  the  administrative  and  judicial 


to  the  divis 


functions,  yet  that  as  far  as  it  was  discussed,  our  i;)07. 

view  was  that  between  the  central  authority  which  — L 

may  be  set  up  in  Dublin  and  the  Railway  Board  of  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Management  there  should  be  an  expert  body — con-  Wood,  b.l., 
sisting  of  one  or  two  Commissioners  with  whom  the  Secretary, 
decision  as  to  rates  and  fares  should  rest,  after  con-  , “ Reform 
sultation  with  the  Railway  Board.  We  contemplate  Association, 
that,  of  course,  under  State  management  the  question 
of  disputes  and  grievances  and  complaints  would  not 
arise  to  the  same  proportion  as  at  present,  but  in  the 
event  of  such  complaints  being  made  they  would  be 
referred  to  the  Commissioners,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  not  being  satisfactorily  settled  by  that  body  they 
would  be  considered  by  the  central  authority.  We 
do  not  contemplate  that  we  should  be  involved  in  a 
mass  of  litigation — rather  the  other  way,  and  prob- 
ably any  matters  of  complaint  would  be  settled  by  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Railway  Board  ? — I do  net 
think  that  Mr.  Acworth  intended  to  convey  that. 

10762.  Mr.  Acwortli-. — I was  only  anxious  to  know 
what  you  proposed. 

Witness. — There  are  a certain  number  of  disputes 
will  arise  in  reference  to  the  traffic,  and  they  must  go 
to  the  natural  tribunal. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I should  not  like  it  to  go 
out  that  we  contemplated  a heap  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, which  would  benefit  the  lawyers  and  not  the 
country. 

10763.  Mr.  Sexton. — Just  one  question  about  the  Average  goods 
average  good  rates  per  ton.  We  have  it  that  the  aver-  rate  in  6 
age  in  England  is  5s.  7 d.  per  ton,  in  Scotland  4s.  lid.,  England 
and  in  Ireland  6s.  10d.,  but  in  England  we  understand  covers 
that  collection  and  delivery  are  included  in  the  rate  collection  and 
usually  ? — Usually.  delivery,  but 

10764.  And  in  Ireland  collection  and  delivery  are  not;  *n 
usually  not? — Except  on  the  Great  Northern.  Ireland. 

10765.  Some  towns  on  the  Great  Northern? — Some 
towns  on  the  Great  Northern. 

10766.  Collection  and  delivery  would  be  value  for 
from  3s.  a ton  in  the  country  to,  I think,  as  much  as 
14s.  in  London— 7s.  for  each.  Now,  Mr.  Wood,  if  you 
consider  that,  in  establishing  that  comparison,  you 
have  to  take  out  of  that  rate  of  5s.  7 d.  a ton  in  Eng- 
land the  cost  usually  charged  .for  collection  and 
delivery  and  compare  it  with  the  6s.  lOd.  rate  in 
Ireland,  which  includes  no  collection  or  delivery  as  a 
rule,  what  becomes  of  i.he  argument  that  the  Irish 
rates  are  not  higher? — To  a certain  extent  it  appears 
so. 

Chairman. — I have  not  heard  any  argument  that 
the  goods  rates  are  not  higher  in  Ireland. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

10767.  You  have  complained,  Mr.  Wood,  that  there  Question  of 
are  no  third-class  dining  cars  in  Ireland? — Yes.  third-class 

10768.  And  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  third-  dining  cars 
class  passengers  can  get  their  dinner  ? — I say,  as  a f°r  Irish  hnea 
matter  of  fact,  the  third-class  passenger  is  the  real  discussed  by 
passenger  in  this  country,  and  the  railway  company  tounscl* 
gets  his  profit  from  him,  but  my  complaint  is  that 
there  is  no  third-class  dining  cars — no  third-class 
carriage  in  which  a man  can  get  his  breakfast. 

10769.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  know  that  on  the 
Rosslare  route  there  are  third-class  dining  cars,  and 
that  that  was  made  a matter  of  complaint  at  the 
recent  inquiry  in  Dublin  (which  is  still  sub  judice) 
that  it  was  unfair  preference? — Is  that  the  only  one? 

10770.  Are  you  aware  of  that? — I was  not  aware. 

10771.  Are  you  also  aware  that  each  one  of  the  chief 
Irish  companies  allows  their  third-class  passengers 
on  payment  of  a small  extra  sum,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Northern  is  Is.,  and  varies  from  9 d.  to 
Is.  on  the  different  lines,  to  go  into  the  second-class 
dining  cars  and  have  their  meals  there  ? — I thought  I 
mentioned  that.  I intended  to  do  so. 

Lord  Pirrie. — He  did. 

10772.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Can  you  tell  me  of  any 
European  system  at  all  where  any  such  facility  as 
that  is  given  to  third-class  passengers? — I do  not. 

10773.  It-  is  a facility  such  as  is  given  in  no  other 
country  m Europe  except  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

— that  may  be  so. 


10774.  You  have  made  a certain  attack  on  the  T,le  manage- 
management  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  ment  °f  the 
Railway,  and  you  put  certain  tables  before  the  Com-  Dublin  and 
missioners  which  you  said  you  had  prepared  for  their 
information?— Which  I had,  as  a matter  of  fact.  I £a^eni 
have  the  reports  here  for  these  years.  it  an  way. 

10775.  Did  you,  in  fact,  prepare  these  tables? — I 
did  not,  in  fact,  prepare  them.  My  evidence  to  the 
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Commission  was  that  I found  it  necessary  to  examine 
carefully  the  half-yearly  reports  for  these  years,  and 
I found  appalling  results. 

10776.  I should  have  thought  what  you  said  was 
that  you  examined  those  half-yearly  reports,  ,and  ad- 
duced those  tables  from  them? — As  a matter  of  fact, 

I went  through  that  statement  with  the  half-yearly 
reports. 

10777.  In  fact,  these  tables  which  you  have  put 
before  the  Commission  as  part  of  your  evidence  are 
taken  wholesale  from  an  anonymous  circular  which 
was  issued  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company  headed 
“ Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Company 
Mismanagement,”  with  these  apostrophes,  “What  it 
■Means  to  the  Shareholders,”  taken  wholesale  without 
the  slightest  alteration.  Is  not  that  so?— No.  I 

took  that  circular.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  not 
been  issued  to  the  shareholders. 

10778.  You  mean  that  this  circular  was  not  is- 
sued to  the  shareholders? — I do.  I should  never 
have  placed  it  before  the  Commission  if  it  had. 

10779.  It  was  certainly  issued  broadcast  amongst 
them? — I do  not  know. 

10780.  My  clients  gave  it  to  me,  and  they  got  it 
from  the  shareholders  ? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I know 
it  was  not. 

10781.  Except  that  you  pasted  this  part  over  your 
proof,  you  simply  took  one  of  these  circulars  ? — I 
took  the  circular  as  it  stands,  and  the  only  way  I can 
get  information  was  from  a disaffected  shareholder 
or  disaffected  member  of  the  puiblic.  That  circular 
was  put  in  my  hands  toy  a disaffected  shareholder, 
the  same  as  other  information  was  put  in  my  hands 
by  disaffected  members  of  the  public.  I would 
not  take  it  without  examining  carefully  every 
item  that  is  put  there,  and  the  importance 
of  it  came  into  my  mind,  and  the  only  im- 
portance I urge  in  reference  to  it  is  that  there  you 
have  a case  of  what  private  management  has  done,, 
or  mismanagement. 

10782.  That  is  the  point  exactly  the  same  as  here, 

“ Mismanagement.”  That  is  the  point  of  the  alle- 
gation, and  the  point  tried  to  be  made  by  these 
people. 

Chairman. — We  think  that  too  much  has  been  made 
of  this  already,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  question,  and  nothing  to  do  with  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  show 
the  sort  of  thing  the  companies  are  being  subjected  to, 
•because  the  fact  was  that  they  came  up  in  this  way. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  conversion . of  the 
shares  was  authorised,  but  the  consent  of  each  sepa- 
rate class  had  to  be  taken  at  separate  meetings. 
There  had  to  'be  six  separate  meetings  of  the  sepa- 
rate classes  of  shareholders.  The  opponents  of  the 
directors  who  wished,  I suppose,  to  supplant  them 
by  others,  issued  this  circular.  The  shareholders, 
nevertheless,  each  clas6  of  debenture  holder  and 
shareholder,  at  the  six  separate  meetings,  knowing 
the  facts,  disposed  of  this  opposition  by  voting  in 
favour  of  the  scheme.  Nevertheless,  this  gentleman, 
representing  an  important  body,  comes  up  before  you, 
and  produces,  as  part  of  his  own  evidence,  the  tables 
taken  wholesale  from  tire  discredited  circular. 

Witness. — I take  exception — I do  not  want  to  argue 
the  question  at  all,  and  I inquired  last  night,  and  I 
found  that  it  has  not  been  sent  to  the  shareholders, 
and  the  shareholders  never  had  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  matter  is  essentially  one  of  ac- 
counts, and  if  the  tables  are  correct  it  matters  no- 
thing what  may  have  been  their  origin.  At  the  same 
time  I think  every  member  of  this  Commission  will 
agree  that  we  should  entirely  suspend  our  judgment 
until  the  reply  of  the  railway  company. 

Chairman. — The  figures  of  this  circular  are  iden- 
tical, and  are  attached  to  the  proof  of  evidence — in 
fact,  it  is  cut  out. 

Witness. — I pasted  that  on. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— -It  does  seem  to  me  that  that 
method  of  preparation  of  evidence  is  unfortunate. 

Chairman. — If  you  remember  yesterday  I said  I 
did  not  see  the  object  of  it.  I think  we  made  rather 
much  of  it. 

10783.  Mr.  Knox,  k:c.  (to  Witness). — There  is  one 
question  I would  like  to  ask.  You  state  a comparison 
of  the  prices  of  the  shares.  How  did  you  get  the 
prices  of  the  shares?  Did  you  take  the  highest  or 
the  lowest  in  the  respective  years  ? — The  average  in 
the  month  of  June. 


10784.  How  did  you  get  .the  average  price  ? — Froin 
a stockbroker. 

10786.  Average  price  from  a stockbroker? — Yes, 
the  average. 

10786.  I never  heard  of  average  price  of  stock?— 
There  is  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

10787.  Oh,  the  mean? — ‘The  mean. 

10788.  Chairman. — It  is  the  mean  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest? — Yes. 

10789.  Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — You  represent  the  Reform 
Association.  Would  you  tell  me  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Association? — It  is  considerably  over  a 
hundred. 

10790.  Is  it  a secret  like  those  rebates — if  it  is  I 
do  not  want  to  ask.  Is  it  two  hundred? — It  is  not 
two  hundred,  but  it  is  representative,  I may  say,  of 
the  old  members  of  the  Land  Conference  from  every 
county  in  Ireland. 

10791.  You  stated  that  the  return  in  the  share- 
capital  of  the  Irish  railways  was  greater  than  that 
of  either  English  or  Scotch? — I cannot  accept  that 
statement. 

10792.  You  did  state  it  yesterday — that  the  return 
upon  the  capital  of  the  shareholders  was  greater  than 
on  the  English  or  Scotch  railways?— I think  my 
statement  was  that  in  Ireland  there  was  a return  of 
8 per  cent,  of  the  available  capital  open  per  mile. 

10793.  The  dividend  divided,  and  you  said  it  was 
greater  in  the  case  of  Ireland  than  in  the  case  of 
either  England  or  Scotland? — Well,  now,  are  you  re- 
ferring to  dividends  or  to  that  word  for  which  I was 
corrected  by  Mr.  Acworth — returns? 

Mr.  Acworth. — Dividends  paid  away. 

10794.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Do  you  know  that  if  you 
take  the  dividends  on  the  capital  after  adjusting  the 
nominal  addition  due  to  conversion,  that,  in  fact, 
the  Irish  return  is  smaller  than  either  the  English 
or  the  Scotch  ? — The  returns  I gave  from  the  Boardof 
Trade  are  average  returns  in  the  different  amount  of 
capital — all  the  capital  invested  in  the  companies. 

10795.  You  say  “capital  invested”? — Paid-up 
capital. 

10796.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  forty-seven  millions 
of  capital  was  put  in  on  the  occasion  of  conversion, 
which  does  not  represent  anything  paid-up  at  all  ? — 
It  is  ’n  paid-up  capital. 

10797.  The  nominal  capital  ?— The  paid-up  capital. 

10798.  If  you  look  it  is  not  so.  It  is  on  the  nominal 
capital  not  adjusted,  and  I think  it  will  help  you  if 
you  look  at  the  Board  of  Trade  figures  on  page 
xxxvi.  of  the  Railway  Returns,  because  there  they 
give  the  net  receipts.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing, 
and  the  last  column  there,  which  gives  the  net  re- 
ceipts, proportion  of  net  to  paid-up  capital,  exclu- 
sive of  nominal  additions,  in  the  last  column.  It 
does  seem  to  me  of  importance,  and  I have  no  doubt 
you  have  given  it  in  quite  good  faith.  The  state- 
ment is  made  by  a good  many  people,  but  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  opposite  to  the  fact.  You  see  how 
the  net  receipts  work  out  in  proportion  to  the  paid- 
up  capital  without  these  nominal  additions  in  this 
country.  You  see  that  in  England  they  are  3'97, 
in  Scotland  4-30,  and  in  Ireland  3"  64?  You  see 
that? — I do  not. 

10799.  Cannot  you  follow  that? — What  year? 

10800.  1905,  on  page  xxxvi,  table  11-  It  >s<  J 
might  say,  a popular  fallacy.  You  see  the  last 
column,  “ Proportion  of  net  receipts  to  paid-up 
capital  exclusive  of  nominal  additions.”  I thank 
you  will  agree  additional  portion  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account? — I think  not. 

10801.  Now,  in  1905,  in  the  case  of  England  and 
Wales,  it  was  3' 97,  in  Scotland  it  was  4'30,  and  m 
Ireland  3-64  ? — Yes. 


10802.  So  you  see  that  Ireland  is  the  smallest  re- 
turn on  the  capital  actually  put  into  the  venture.— 
On  the  net  receipts? 

10803.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  do  not  them- 
selves actually  give  dividends,  but  the  capital,  wit - 
out  nominal  additions,  and  the  figures  I give  7° 
are  calculated  from  that.  That  has  to  be  worn 

10804.  Mr.  Sexton. — Under  the  several  heads  of 


capital?  -oann 

10805.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— Yes.  You  see  they  Siye 
table  9,  page  31,  the  average  rate  of  interest 
each  description  of  oapital  in  each  year,  and  • 
give,  at  the  end.  all  classes,  and  that  was  wnat  y 
took,  I think? — Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Sexton. — On  the  right  they  give  the  rates,  ex- 
clusive of  nominal  additions,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

10806.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c.—  Only  for  the  United  King- 
dom, not  the  separate  countries  and  taking  it  out  for 
the  separate  countries — perhaps  you  will  check  it — 
the  figures  .are  for  1905— Ireland  3'78,  England  and 
Wales  4-02,  and  Scotland  4'24. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Where  do  you  get  the  figures? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — It  is  worked  out  from  the  figures 
given  on  page  31,  adjusting  them  to  reduce  the 
nominal  additions  of  capital  as  shown  on  the  opposite 

^ Colonel  Poe. — Did  you  work  out  the  dividend  on 
each  class  of  stock. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No,  but  I can  have  it  done. 

Colonel  Poe. — I have  it  here.  It  gives  the  dividends 
on  the  different  classes  of  stock. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — That  would  also  include  the  nomi- 
nal additions. 

Colonel  Poe. — Including  the  nominal  additions. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — That  is  not  adjusted.  It  leaves 
out  in  each  case  the  nominal  additions. 

Colonel  Poe. — By  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  the 
dividend  is  3-98  on  the  Ordinary  stock,  but  if  you 
exclude  the  non-paying,  it  is  4-57 — if  you  include 
the  dividends  actually  paid. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — That  will  be  so,  but  if  you  are 
comparing  it  from  the  point  of  view,  of  returns  to  the 
original  investor  you  have  to  take  not  the  total  nomi- 
nal capital,  but  the  total,  less  the  additions  due  to 
such  conversions  as  take  place  in  many  English  rail- 
ways when  the  total  amount  of  the  stock  is  increased. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Watered. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — It  was  not  watered.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a popular  thing,  because  it  was  done  on  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament. 

Colonel  Poe. — The  point  is  whether  the  dividends 
paid  in  Ireland  are  higher  than  those  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — The  whole  stock  in  England  has 
been  increased  by  an  enormous  amount  by  these  con- 
versions. 


Mr.  Sexton. — You  take,  in  each  country,  the  stock 
that  was  issued  at  par,  and  ignore  the  rest? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Not  exactly  that,  because  if  you 
did  that  it  would  be  even  more  favourable  or  less 
favourable,  whichever  point  of  view  you  like.  It  is 
the  stock  which  was  issued  at  par,  and  which  has  not 
been  got  rid  of  (by  amalgamation. 

Sexton. — That  is  a very  small  exception. 

Witness.- — That  may  affect  the  general  average, 
how  does  it  affect  each  specific  class? 

Trr'j  Knox,  k.c. — That  would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

Witness. — You  do  not  suggest  that  it  could  in- 
Huence  the  figures  to  the  extent  of  reducing  Ireland 
under  tire  other  countries  ? 

M*:  Knox,  k.c. — Certainly. 

witness. — I cannot  conceive  it. 

Mr-  Knox,  k.c. — Certainly.  The  amount  of  nomi- 
iS  V6ry  lar8e-  If  y°u  look  at  Scotland, 
page  37,  the  figure  for  the  nominal  addition  is  forty- 
wen  millions,  and  the  total  capital  of  the  Scotch  rail- 
isn  m!-  15,11  classes>  including  Debenture  stock,  is 
ofV.,  S’.,S0  that  forty-seven  out  of  180  millions 
.^scotch  railway  capital  represents  no  money  paid 


■^lat  I want  to  know  is,  when  you  dis 
moute  that  over  each  class  of  stock  the  figures  wil 

£«£x»tl,e  0f  * is  “ ■“«* 

JSft  Seeing  il  the  result  of  th 

not  h;1Si  1 si tlle  lrlsh  rate  °f  interest  is  lower  am 
must  ft'  than,  the  En§lish  rate  <>f  interest,  tha 
clasL  ft  °.£  the  comPonent  parts  of  all  th 

gone  the  whole — unless  arithmetic  ha 

tk®  nft  D°  not  you  666  that  that  may  affec 
‘ Seneral  average. 

We  The  real  and  substantial  thing  with  whicl 
juare  concerned  Ls  the  Ordinary  stock 
Mr  J!.0*'  K'c  ~f  wiH  have  that  made  out. 
l,20o'miii-  !,TIn  England  and  Scotland,  out  o 
has  been  ' TiS , . capita1'  it  appears  that  194  million 
to  saT  ,ifted  by.way  of  nominal  additions-that  i 
Oolo’J  p ^t  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the  whole. 
Mr  K ft— 14  is  much  less  in  Ireland. 

Mr  s?  K-c-— [n  Ireland  it  is  only  £351,000. 
about  1 200°TO'ii^n  Enftnd  and  Scotland  out  o 
millions,  there  is  nearly  200  millions,  o 


• about  one-sixth  made  by  way  of  nominal  additions. 
In  Ireland,  out  of  a total  of  40  millions,  there  is  one- 
third  of  a million,  or  about  one  one-hundred  and 
twentieth  part  of  nominal  addition. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — And  that,  of  course,  does  make  a 
great  difference. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  does. 

10809.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I thought  it  only  fair  to 
point  it  out,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway 
companies.  I want  to  ask  the  witness  one  or  two  other 
questions.  You  have  made  some  statements  about  the 
jam  traffic  from  Richhill? — Yes. 

10810.  In  fact,  do  you  know  that  the  jam  exported 
from  the  port  of  Belfast,  which  covers  that  district, 
is  greater  than  the  imports? — I did  not  know  that, 
but  I would  expect  that  it  was  the  case,  if  you  include 
fruit  in  jam. 

10811.  No,  no — it  is  jam  ? — You  mean  preserved  ? 

10812.  Preserved  only? — Because,  don’t  you  see,  in 
that  particular  district  there  is  a considerable  develop- 
ment, especially  in  the  County  Armagh,  of  fruit. 

10813.  And  do  not  you  know  that  the  jam  is  carried 
from  Richhill  to  English  ports — the  jam  exports 
which,  taking  Ulster  as  a whole,  is  carried  at  the 
through  rates  ? — It  is  carried.  I did  not  know  it  was 
carried  at  through  rates  to  the  places  I suggested. 

10814.  You  took  this  as  a specific  case? — I took  it 
as  an  example,  to  explain  this  principle  of  reciprocity. 

10815.  And,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  test  it, 
because  it-  is  a specific  case.  Did'  not  you  ascertain 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  through  rates  from 
Richhill? — I have  not. 

10816.  Therefore,  when  you  stated  that  there  were 
not  you  were  not  stating  facts,  and  without  inquiry? — 
I used  it  as  an  illustration,  and  intended  it  only  to 
be  such. 

10817.  Mr.  Acworth. — Are  we  to  understand  that 
you  did  not  tell  us  in  your  evidence  that  there  were 
no  through  rates  ? I understood  you  to  state  that  there 
were  not? — I asked  the  question  of  a trader,  and  I was 
told  not ; but  I have  not  gone  to  the  railway  company 
and  made  a specific  inquiry. 

10818.  Surely  you  gave  us  to  understand  that  there 
were  not.  You  are  not  going  to  say  that  you  did  not 
say  that  there  were  no  through  rates.  I understood 
you  to  give  that  evidence.  Of  course,  I am  not  accusing 
you  of  bad  faith? — I did;  give  that  evidence. 

10819.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — And  now  you  wish  to  with- 
draw that  statement,  that  there  were  no  through  rates? 

I do  not.  I do  not  know.  If  you  say  there  are  not, 
I can  only  take  what  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
public  told  me. 

10820.  That  is  the  one  specific  instance  you  gave — 
the  only  one — of  the  want  of  reciprocal  through  rates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  trader,  and  you  have  given 
it  on  the  statement  made  by  somebody,  and  without 
any  inquiry  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; without  any  inquiry 
from  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

10821.  Or  from  anybody  except  one  trader ; and,  in 
fact,  this  particular  trader  you  selected  is  one — the 
North  of  Ireland  jam  trade-in  which  the  export, 
owing  to  _ the  operation  of  through7  rates,  is  greater 
than  the  imports? — I did  mention  to  the  Commission 
that  we  received  complaints  also  from  the  district  of 
Annaghmore. 

10822.  There  is  no  jam  factory  at  Annaghmore? — 
No,  hut  there  is  a fruit  industry  there  ; and  a number 
of  traders  complained  in  reference  to  not  being  able 
to  get  a through  rate  there. 

10823.  A through  rate  for  what?— For  fruit. 

10824.  To  where? — To  Scotland,  and  other  places. 
I suppose  the  rate  has  been  made  specially  favourable 
to  the  manufacturer. 

10825.  Colonel  Plows.— There  are  through  rates  for 
years  to  Scotland? — A number  of  trader's  have  com- 
plained, but  there  may  be  nothing  in  them. 

10826.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— If  there  is  nothing  in 
them  do  not  let  us  lose  time  over  them? — I did  get 
complaints  from  a number  of  men. 

10827.  You  will  get  lots  of  complaints,  but  if  there 
is  nothing  in  them  do  not  let  us  take  time  with  them, 
i ou  and  that  these  through  rates  operate  usuallv  so 
as  to  bring  in  a great  deal  of  traffic  into  Ireland,  and 
not  so  as  to  assist  in  sending  an  equal  volume  of  traffic 
out?  It  has  that  result ; that  is  my  opinion. 

10828.  That  is  not  the  result  of 'any  statistical  in- 
quiry or  any  examination  of  figures'?— Not  in  any 
elaborate  way,  especially  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
were  hidden  quantities. 
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10829.  Would  you  bo  surprised  to  find  that,  in  fact, 

• the  export  of  every  class  of  traffic,  under  through  rates, 
is  greater  than  the  imports,  with  one  exception  only 
that  of  parcels? 

Chairman. — Small  parcels  I 

Lord  Pirrie.— There  are  more  inward? 

10830.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— There  are  more  outwards, 
at  through  rates,  of  merchandise,  of  perishables,, 
bread,  live  stock,  but  less  only  in  the  case  of  parcels. 

Ii  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that?— I would. 

I 10831  And  if  you  find  the  reason  for  the  only  ex- 
ception, that  of  parcels,  for  which  the  railways  had 
not  been  able  to  make  a special  system  of  rates  on 
account  of  the  cast-iron  system  of  the  Post  Office,  and 
that  in  that  only  there  had  been  excess  of  im- 
ports, would  not  you  think  it  would  affect  your  general 
evidence  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  railway  com- 
panies?—Yes  ; but  I do  not  accept  it. 

10832.  You  do  not,  and  if  we  prove  the  figures  you 
would  still  say  that  the  Irish  railways  were  working 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country  f— I 
will  not.  I will  not,  until  I see  the  figures  first ; and 
I am  certain  that  if  I had  six  months  in  the  Insh 
Railway  Clearing  House,  with  the  assistance  that  Mr. 
Tatlow  has  had  for  the  last  six  months,  I could  make 
a verv  good  case  on  the  question  of  through  rates 
against  the  railway  companies,  and  also  a very  good 
case  as  against  the  general  tendency  of  the  railway 
companies.  , , ...  , 

10833.  I do  not  know  whether  you  would  lixe  to 
stay  in  the  Clearing  House  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Acworth  (to  Mr,  Knox).— Are  those  figures  in 

tonnage  or  value?  

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — In  tonnage.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  the  value.  . „ . 

Mr  Acworth—  It  is  not  split  up.  Are  you  going  to 

give  it  further  split  up? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — We  will,  if  you  like.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  split  it  up  into  parts. 


Mr.  Acworth. — I am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult.  I 
was  wondering  what  you  were  going  to  give  us. 

Lord  Pirrie. — It  includes  the  empties  going  back? 

Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — Everything  going  back,  as  far  as 
carried  at  through  rates. 

Witness. — Notwithstanding  those  figures,  which  you 
state  are  available,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  total 
imports  axe  fifty-five  millions,  as  contrasted  with  the 
exports  of  forty-four  millions. 

10834.  Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — That  includes  all  the  feeding 
stuffs,  and  if  you  take  the  freight  to  England  and  tale 
out  the  trade 'to  foreign  parts,  these  figures  show  that 
the  exports  of  Ireland  to  England  is  greater  than  the 
imports  from  England  to  Ireland,  if  you  work  it  out. 
You  take,  first-,  13  and  lg,  and  you  apply  that  to  the 
56  and  46?— With  the  56  and  46  it.  would  work  out. 

10835.  Mr.  Sexton. — Would  not  it  be  about  level?— 
There  would  be  an  excess. 

10836.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — There  is  one  other  question 
— I want  to  try  and  get  at  the  facts,  so  that  we  may 
test  it  about  the  chairs  to  Galway.  I will  try  and 
get  some  more  specific  information  if  I can. 

10837.  It  is  not  a matter  in  which  any  trader  has 
reason  to  complain,  or  of  giving  a preference  in  any 
way?— I must  say  that  they  all  have  reluctance  to  give 
information — this  man  has. 

10838.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  regard  to 
this?— There  is.  A man  did  object  to  getting  into 
loggerheads  with  the  company. 

10839.  He  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  you  will  get  the 
information  ?— If  I can  induce  him  to  give  the  infor- 
mation I will. 

10840.  Sometimes  a man  makes  a complaint,  and 
when  he  is  asked  for  particulars  he  is  reluctant  to  give 
them ; not  only  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  railway 
company,  but  because  he  is  afraid  of  inquiry.  That 
sometimes  happens  ? — That  is  certainly  true. 


Mr.  Frederick  L.  Heyn,  examined  by  the  Chairman-. 


10841.  Mr.  Heyn,  I believe  you  are  a member  of  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?— Yes,  sir. 

10842.  And  an  ex-president  ? I am. 

10843.  Have  you  any,  what  I may  caU,  official  posi- 
tionTn  connection  with  the  Ch^bev  oi  Commercg- 
I am  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Postal  and  i-le 

■ Slo844.CA^d1ymf  are  a Harbour  Commissioner  of  the 

P°10845I  Personally,  are  you  engaged  in  any  business 
in  Belfast ? — I am  a member  of  the  firm  of  G.  Heyn 
and  Sons,  ’ who  are  managers  of  the  Ulster  Steam- 
ship Company,  Limited,  owners  of  the  Head  Line 

***10846.  How  many  steamers? — Sixteen  ocean-going 

Stl10847S  Where  do  they  trade  ? — They  run  on  three 
lines— one  to  and  from  Canadian  ports,  Moncreal, 
and  Quebec  in  summer,  and  St.  John,  A. B.,  m win- 
ter, to  Belfast  and  Dublin;  and  another  line  from 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  U.S.A.,  to  Belfast  and 
Dublin ; and  another  line  from  the  Russian  Baltic 
ports  to  Belfast  and  Dublin.  , n . 

10848.  The  steamers  from  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
ton, is  that  a weekly  sei vice  ?— During  what  is  called 
the  New  Orleans  season,  that  is,  from  September  to 
April,  it  is  about  fortnightly,  and  monthly  during 
the  other  months.  , . 

10849.  Then  you  are  closely  identified,  at  any  rate, 
with  the  shipping  interest  of  Belfast? — I am. 

10850.  Now  the  Canadian  line  of  steamers,  what 
do  they  bring  into  Ireland  as  a rule? — They  bring 
large  quantities  of  lumber  (timber)  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  also  grain  of  all  kinds  for  milling, 
and  cattle  feeding,  and  distilling  purposes,  and  also 
considerable  quantities  of  general  goods  of  all  de- 

10851.  And  I suppose  the  cargoes  of  the  other 
steamers,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  are  about 
the  same  ?— Somewhat  similar.  The  steamers  from 
the  United  States  ports  bring  large  quantities  of 
grain,  and  also  oil  cake,  cotton  seed  cake,  for  cattle 
feeding  purposes.  . , , 

10852.  In  connection  with  the  steamers  running 
to  the  Russian  ports?— The  principal  cargo  carried  by 


these  vessels  is  flux  and  hemp  for  the  spinning  W* 
tries  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  Belfast. 

10853.  The  flax  and  hemp  imported  from  Buss  t 
I suppose,  is  landed  at  Belfast,  and  then  earned  bf 
railways  to  the  inland  places  where  the  factor® 
are  ?_ Yes.  Of  course  there  are  a good  many  factories 
in  and  very  near  Belfast,  where  the  flax  and  hemp  is 
taken  by  road.  , . .|,„v 

10854.  The  cargoes  that  you  refer  to,  are  tne 

carried  at  through  rates  ?-A  considerabto  portion  d 

all  our  traffic  is  at  through  rates.  The  bulk  is  me  . 
local  traffic  to  the  port  of  debarkation. 

10855.  The  bulk  of  it  comes  by  bill  of  lading 
Befast?— To  Belfast. 

10856.  And  is  distributed  by  you  as  the  agents 
various  parts  of  the  country  ?— Yes.  tesf 

10857.  But  some  of  it  is  carried  at  through  rat 

10858.  In  that  respect  you  are  interested  in  the 
local  traffic? — We  are. 

10859.  In  reference  to  the  local  traffic,  that  is, 
traffic  carried  by  railway  to  or  from  Belfast,  lia  e ^ 
Chamber,  as  a Chamber,  taken  any  steps  to  ascem 
any  information  in  reference  to  the  ° 
of  that  traffic  ?-The  Belfast  Chamber  of  0» 
merce  issued  a circular  to  all  them  memM 
sending  them  the  heads  of  evidence  as  fuin  sn 
us  for  this  inquiry,  and  invited  replies  stating 
grievances  that  existed. 

10860.  What  was  the  result  of  that — how  many  cir 
culars  were  there  issued  ? — Over  300. 

10861.  And  very  few  replies? — Very  few. 

10862.  And  can  you  tell  us  generally  th®  w 
of  those  replies?— Any  replies  that  we  received 
practically  in  relation  to  complaints  as  t0  -ijs 
cel  traffic.  I may  say  that  there  were  so  lew  r^ 
received  that  a second  circular  vas  issued  o ^ 
attention  to  the  first  one,  and  saying  the  speci.  , 
mittee  which  was  appointed  was  still  sittin=  ^ 
view  to  preparing  evidence  to  appear  before it .;nts 
mission,  and  asking  whether  there  were  any  ®Rr0f 
which  any  of  the  traders,  members  of  the1 tic,lly 
Commerce,  wished  to  bring  forward,  with  p 
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10863.  In  spite  of  two  circulars  ? — Two  circulars. 

10864.  Being  issued  inviting  complaints? — Yes. 

10865.  You  could  not  get  any? — Nothing  that  we 
thought  was  really  worth  while  troubling  this  Commis- 
sion with. 

10866.  Principally  in  reference  to  the  carriage  of 
small  parcels — small  parcels  being  carried  under  what 
is  known  as  the  small  parcel  scale? — Small  packages 
of  linen  goods,  small  lots  of  whiskey,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

10867.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  increase  of  traffic  ? — Do  you 
mean  as  regards  through  traffic  ? 

10868.  I am  speaking  as  to  the  arrangements  made 
for  through  rates? — We  first  started  with  our  com- 
pany in  the  year  1894  to  work  up  some  through  rate 
business,  and  in  that  year  the  total  that  we  worked 
of  through  traffic  was  1,463  tons.  We  had  been 
working  a few  months  before  that.  It  gradually  ex- 
panded until — I take  ten  years — in  1903  it  had  de- 
veloped to  15,044  tons  as  against  1,463  tons. 

10869.  That  is  traffic  at  through  rates  which  you 
had  arranged  with  the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

10870.  I suppose  you  considered  that  rather  satis- 
factory?— I think  so,  and  the  railways,  I think,  con- 
sidered it  even  more  so. 

10871.  And  that  these  through  rates  that  have  been 
in  operation,  developing  that  large  increase  of  traffic, 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  public? — I think 
decidedly  so. 

10872.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  reference  to 
passenger  fares  ? — I might  say  that  with  a view  to 
avoid  triplicating  our  evidence — there  are  three  re- 
presentatives of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  myself — we  settled 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  would  take  up  the  question  of  pas- 
senger fares. 

10873.  Then  we  will  leave  it  now.  Will  he  also 
deal  with  the  train  service? — Yes. 

10874.  Of  course  you  are  principally  served  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway? — The  Great  Northern  and 
the  Midland  of  England,  and  we  have  some  through 
traffic  arrangements  with  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Company. 

10875.  On  the  whole,  do  you  consider  the  arrange- 
ments of  these  companies  are  satisfactory,  so  far  as 
the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned?— We  do.  I must  admit  that  occasionally  we 
have  controversies  on  questions  of  differences,  but  on 
the  whole  we  consider  that  we  have  been  well  and 
fairly  met  by  the  railway  companies,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

10876.  Do  you  suggest  any  radical  change  with  re- 
ference to  the  management  of  the  railways,  or  any 
change? — I am  of  opinion — and  I think  I am  speak- 
ing for  a great  many  of  our  Chamber,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  Chamber — that  for  the  large  traders 
they  are  quite  able  to  look  after  their  own  business, 
and  quite  satisfied  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
with  the  railway  companies  and  the  management  as 
now  existing,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  smaller 
traders,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  the  agricul- 
turists, I am  of  opinion,  and  I think  I am  also  speaking 
for  others,  that  we  feel  that  the  present  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  is  quite  unsuitable. 

10877.  I am  speaking  more  with  reference  to  the 
direction? — With  the  direction  we  are  satisfied. 

10878.  With  regard  to  the  Railway  Commissioner’s 
Court?— With  that  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied.  It  is 
extremely  costly,  and  unless  the  grievance  is  a very 
serious  one  no  one  is  prepared  to  enter  into  the  matter 
at  all.  I may  say  that  as  I am  a member  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  we  have  had  for  some  time  the  ques- 
tion of  the  coal  traffic  out  of  Belfast  to  some  of  the 
interior  points  before  us,  the  coal  merchants  asserting 
they  have  a grievance,  and  that  the  rates  are  not  being 
maintained  by  the  railway  companies  as  they  were 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  some  considerable  time 
ago,  but  although  we  have  had  a special  Committee 
looking  into  this  subject  we  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  really  di  scover  where  we  stood,  and  the 
Committee  is  still  investigating  this  matter,  although 
it  has  been  several  months  working  at  it.  The  very 
first  difficulty  that  we  encountered  was  to  get  the 
judgment  which  had  been  given  by  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. Eventually,  on  a payment  of  25s.,  we 
got  the  book  containing  the  judgment  in  this  particu- 
lar case.  We  think  there  should  lie  a mode  of  obtain- 


ing redress  much  more  simple  and  more  economical  27,  1907. 
and  quicker  than  the  present  Railway  Commission.  — !_ 

10879.  Of  course  I gathered  from  your  evidence  just  Mr.  Frederick 
now  that  you  have  no  grievance,  and  therefore  this  L.  Heyn, 
Court  would  be  of  no  advantage? — So  far  as  I am  per-  Ex-President, 
sonally  concerned,  I would  say  we  have  practically  o{ 

no  grievances.  Commerce 

10880.  You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  and  Harbour 
of  Commerce? — On  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  Commissioner, 
merce.  I am  of  opinion  there  should  be  an  adjustment 
of  the  present  Railway  Commission  ; there  should  be 
a tribunal  of  some  kind  that  could  be  appealed  to 
speedily,  and  at  a nominal  cost,  to  rectify  grievances 
which  no  doubt  exist  with  other  people. 

10881.  In  other  words,  some  tribunal  in  this  country 
of  a cheap  character  that  traders  would  thoroughly 
understand  they  could  go  to  and  obtain,  at  any  rate, 
a hearing  with  reference  to  any  grievance  they  had  ? — 

Exactly. 

10882.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  r.s  to  what  A cheaper 
that  tribunal  should  be  ? — My  view  is  that  there  should  local  tribunal 
be  a small  permanent  Committee  of  a few  railway  to  deal  with 
experts  and  one  or  two  commercial  men,  with  a grievances 
president,  available  in  Dublin,  and  that  they  might  oalled  for. 
have  inspectors  who  could  visit  different  districts  at 
stated  periods,  that  it  should  be  known  that  they 
would  be  available,  and  that  anyone  who  had 
grievances  could  interview  them  and  have  matters  dis- 
cussed. 

10883.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  the  County  Court  Judge  would  be  a 
suitable  person  to  deal  with  these  cases.  What  is 
your  opinion  about  it? — I would  prefer  commercial 

10884.  To  a County  Court  Judge? — I think  so. 

10885.  You  said  one  or  two  railway  experts,  assisted 
by  commercial  men  ? — Yes. 

10886.  At  any  rate,  some  tribunal  that  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  speedily  deal  with  a case  than  the 
existing  Railway  Commissioners  do? — Precisely. 

10887.  I suppose,  like  everybody  else,  you  would 
agree  that  lower  rates  would  be  more  advantageous, 
than  the  existing  rates? — Well,  of  course,  that  is  the- 
general  opinion. 

10888.  I mean  anybody  who  has  to  pay  anything  for 
transit  would  rather  pay  15s.  than  £1? — Naturally. 

10889.  You  do  not  expect  the  railway  companies  to- 
make  any  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should 
carry  at  a loss? — No,  they  are  commercial  undertak- 
ings. 

10890.  And  they  are  entitled  to  a reasonable  profit 
on  all  the  work  they  do  ? — Yes. 

10891.  Supposing  the  rates  are  too  high,  and  that  a Disapproval 
reduction  of  those  rates  would  reduce  the  dividend  to  of  State 
very  little,  do  you  suggest  that  the  State,  or  Ireland  subsidies  to 
itself,  should  subsidise  that  railway? — I do  not.  I railwayB 
hate  subsidies.  expressed.  - 

10892.  That  the  localities  should  subsidise? — My 
feeling  is,  if  there  is  any  particular  district  has  any 
special  article  for  sending  from  that  district,  or  im-  ; 

porting  into  it,  that  if  they  cannot  get  a satisfactory 
rate  from  the  railway  company,  that  the  authorities 
connected  with  it,  such  as  the  Urban  Council,  should 
take  the  matter  up  and  assist  in  some  way. 

10893.  What  is  the  assistance  you  would  suggest? — 

Presuming  that  the  place  where  these  goods  are  is 
some  distance  from  the  railway,  that  they  should 
assist  in  providing  means  of  transport,  such  as  a 
motor  service  or  cartage,  or  something  of  that  kind,, 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  ultimate 
destination. 

10894.  To  the  railway  station  ? — To  the  railway 
station. 

10895.  Is  that  not  a subsidy  ? — It  is  not  a Govern- 
ment subsidy.  My  idea  is  that  the  people  who  are 
interested 

10896.  That  is  what  I put  to  you  when  I said  State.  Subsidies  by 
Afterwards  I said  the  local  authorities.  Your  answer  loealf  . 
was,  as  I thought-,  that  you  hated  subsidies  in  any  authorities  j ' 
form,  whether  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  the  of  local 
State? — I do  not  object  to  the  local  authorities,  for  industries 
they  are  the  people  who  get  the  benefit.  recommended. 

10897.  In  these  districts,  remote  from  the  railway 
stations,  that  produce  butter  and  eggs  and  poultry 
and  bacon,  and  other  things,  you  agree  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  local  authorities,  whoever  they  may 
be,  should  assist  these  people  in  getting  that  traffic  to 
the  railway  station? — I do. 
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10898.  How  ? — By  motor  service,  such  as  Lord  Pirrie 
suggested  some  years  ago,  or  other  means  of  transport. 

10899.  And  that  if  the  service,  the  motor  service, 
was  not  run  at  a profit  that  the  local  authorities 
should  make  good  the  loss? — That  is  my  opinion, 
when  I say  that  I object  totally  to  subsidies.  I 
think  we  have  a good  claim  upon  the  Treasury  for 
assistance  in  any  way  which  would  be  a work  of 
public  utility,  such  as  harbours,  railway  extensions, 
canals,  power  stations.  I do  not  object  to  Govern- 
ment money  being  applied  to  that  purpose. 

10900.  Is  the  transit  of  the  products  of  the  country 
not  as  important  as  that  ? — I do  not  look  upon  it  as 
so,  because  it  would  be  beneficial  to  one  or  two  traders, 
not  to  a large  or  general  number.  There  may  be  two 
or  three  or  four  men  dealing  in  pigs  or  potatoes,  and 
I do  not  say  that  the  Government  should  contribute  to 
them. 

10901.  You  know  there  are  a great  number  of  small 
lines  in  this  country.  Are  you  in  favour  of  them 
being  kept  independent  ? — No  ; I should  prefer  to  see 
voluntary  amalgamation  of  as  many  of  these  smaller 
lines  as  possible,  and  in  some  instances  I should  even 
favour  compulsory  amalgamation. 

10902.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  between  volun- 
tary and  compulsory?- — Well,  I think  that  would  be 
a subject  for  inquiry.  What  I mean  to  say  is,  sup- 
pose some  small  line  was  standing  in  the  way  of  de- 
velopment of  traffic,  and  refused  to  sell  unless  on  very 
extravagant  terms,  then  I think  compulsion,  if  it  were 
possible,  should  be  used  in  that  case. 

10903.  Do  you  mean  that  the  little  lines  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  larger  lines? — That  is  my  view. 

10904.  Take  your  own  line,  the  Great  Northern. 
Suppose  there  were  two  or  three  smaller  railways  in 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  district  that  did  not  pay, 
that  barely  paid  working  expenses,  would  you  compel 
the  Great  Northern  to  buy  them  ? — No  ; I said  volun- 
tarily. 

10905.  Or  compulsorily? — Presuming,  say,  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had  a small  inde- 
pendent line  that  was  a stumbling-block  to  them,  that 
was  preventing  their  development  of  the  traffic,  then 
I should  say  I would  be  glad  to  see  compulsion  used 
to  force  a sale,  provided  the  Great  Northern  Company 
were  willing. 

10906.  Supposing  the  Great  Northern  Company 
bought  a line,  knowing  it  could  not  pay  under  any 
■circumstances,  have  you  any  suggestion  in  your  mind 
with  reference  to  compensating  the  Great  Northern  for 
taking  that  line  over  and  thus  developing  the  indus- 
tries of  the  district? — I think  that  would  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

10907.  What  authority  should  do  it? — I think  the 
Government  might  come  in  there  if  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  district. 

10908.  Where  you  think  it  would  benefit  the  whole 
district,  then  you  drop  the  local  authority  and  get  the 
State  to  do  it? — Yes. 

10909.  Up  to  that  point,  then,  you  would  not  object 
to  State  assistance  being  given  to  the  railway  company 
that  took  over  those  little  railways? — No,  I should 
not. 

10910.  We  will  not  discuss  the  shape  in  which  as- 
sistance should  be  given,  but  you  agree  it  would  be 
reasonable  for  the  State  to  either  find  the  interest  on 
money,  or  find  the  money,  to  compensate  a large 
railway  for  taking  over  a small  one? — Yes. 

10911.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  Irish  railways? — No,  I am  not. 

10912.  You  prefer  the  railways  to  remain  inde- 
pendent ? — Yes. 

10913.  You  think  the  trade  of  the  country  would 
be  better  developed  by  the  existing  railway  companies 
than  if  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  State?— 
I believe  it  would,  provided  there  was  an  approachable 
Commission  Court  or  Court  of  Appeal  to  remedy 
grievances  such  as  I have  suggested. 

10914.  You  know  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  ex- 
tension of  traffic  on  the  Irish  railways,  that  that 
is  one  of  our  objects  ? — I do. 

10915.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  in  con- 
nection with,  say,  the  agricultural  part  that  would 
help  us  to  come  to  some  conclusion  ? — Well,  my  feel- 
ing is  that  the  Technical  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment are  now  doing  a very  excellent  work,  and  I 
think  that  within  a very  short  time  they  will  have  the 
agriculturists  and  the  dealers  and  traders  throughout 
the  country  educated  up  to  transport  reqiirement- 


and  facilities,  that  gradually  there  will  be  a distinct 
improvement. 

10916.  To  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country  ?— 
Of  the  agriculturists  of  this  country.  But  I think 
that  the  agriculturists  themselves  will  have  to  show  a 
little  more  energy  in  the  matter  than  they  seem 
t ) have  been  inclined  to  do  up  to  the  present. 

10917.  Are  you  in  favour  of  any  amalgamation  of 
railways  ? — Yes, 

10918.  What  is  your  idea  ? We  have  had  before  us  some 
suggestions  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  the  trading 
interests  of  the  country,  that  there  should  be  about 
three  railways  ? — Three  or  four,  I think,  would  be 
quite  sufficient. 

10919.  Of  course  that  would  involve  the  amalga- 
tion  of  a good  many  railways? — It  would. 

1C920.  And  how  would  you  bring  them  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  thiee  or  four  of  the  railways 
you  have  in  your  mind — by  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
compulsion? — No,  I think  it  could  be  arranged  in  the 
same  way  as  many  combinations  have  lately  been 
arrived  at,  by  negotiations  and  discussions  with  the 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  various  lines. 

10921.  You  say  three  or  four? — Yes,  I think  that 
probably  four. 

10922.  What  would  be  the  virtue  of  three  or  four. 
Why  not  two  ? — Well,  I like  a certain  amount  of  com- 
petition. 

10923.  Say  you  would  have  one  north  of  Dublin, 
and  one  from  Dublin  to  the  West? — We  are  very  well 
pleased  with  our  present  ai  rangements  at  Belfast. 
We  have  the  Midland  of  England,  we  were  glad  in- 
deed, to  welcome  them  to  the  North. 

10924.  That  is  rather  different  to  the  evidence  we 
have  heard? — Oh-  we  are  entirely  in  favour  of  it. 
Every  public  body  in  Belfast  passed  resolutions  and 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  for  taking  over  the 
line.  It  has  been  an  immense  success. 

10925.  To  whom  ? — To  the  whole  district. 

10926.  To  traders? — To  traders. 

10927.  It  has  been  laid  before  us  that  it  is  rather 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
that  a few  of  these  English  railways  should  absorb 
Irish  i ail  ways? — 1 do  not  think  anyone  having  prac- 
tical experience  would  say  that. 

10928.  There  are  seventeen  principal  railways  in 
Ireland,  and  twenty-seven  independent  railway  com- 
panies, and  your  idea  is  that  there  should  not  be 
more  than  three  or  four  ? — I had  no  idea  there  were 
so  many.  I would  say  four  or  five,  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  qualify  that  I think  Ireland  might  be  well 
worked  by  four  or  five  good  trunk  lines. 

10929.  And  not  one? — No.  I said  we  had  prac- 
tically no  complaints  in  reference  to  traffic  or  rates. 
I would  just  like  to  qualify  that  by  stating  that  when 
I was  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a few  years  ago,  an  important 
question  was  brought  to  our  notice  regarding  the 
whiskey  traffic  to  interior  points.  We  had  a special 
committee  appointed  to  look  into  that,  and  also 
through  rates  on  whiskey  from  Belfast  to  interior 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  We  found  as  regards 
Ireland  we  could  not  really  put  forward  any  serious 
complaint  to  the  railway  companies,  but  as  regards 
the  through  traffic  from  Ireland  to  England  we  re- 
presented to  the  carrying  companies  that  we  thought 
their  rates  were  rather  excessive,  and  the  result  of 
these  representations  was  a reduction  within  a very 
short  space  of  time. 

10930.  How  long  ago  is  that? — About  four  years 
ago. 

10931.  At  present  you  have  no  complaints? — Of 
course  some  people  will  always  complain,  but  we 
could  not  find  any  real  justification  for  the  complaints. 
We  inquired  into  the  local  rates  for  whiskey  from 
Belfast  to  interior  towns  and  compared  them  with 
similar  rates  ruling  for  equal  distances  from  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  Edinburgh,  the  distilling  centres,  and 
we  found  that  on  the  whole,  taking  the  basis  of  mileage 
that  the  rates  from  Belfast  were  rather  more  favour- 
able than  the  rates  obtained  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Therefore  we  didn’t  proceed  any  further. 

10932.  Rates  from  Belfast  into  the  interior  sta- 
tions in  Ireland? — We  found  there  was  a grievance  in 
the  through  rates  from  Belfast  to  English  and  Scotch 
towns,  and  we  got  a reduction.  We  represented 
to  the  Conference  of  Carriers,  and  within  a very  short 
time  the  railways  and  steamship  companies  interested 
made  a reduction  in  these  rates. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

10933.  You  appear  pleased,  Mr.  Heyn,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  by  the 
Midland  of  England  ? — Very  much. 

10934.  Would  you  wish  to  see  a further  development 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

10936.  Should  you  be  pleased  if  the  English  com- 
panies bought  all  the  Irish  lines  ? — I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  job. 

10936.  Then,  the  English  companies  would  have  a 
double  interest  in  lower  through  rates  into  Ireland, 
interest  as  carriers  on  their  English  lines,  and  interest 
as  carriers  on  their  Irish  lines  ? — The  double  interest 
of  taking  goods  into  Ireland  and  bringing  goods  out 
of  Ireland. 

10937.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  through  rates  in- 
wards?— I take  the  two  combined. 

10938.  Take  one  first  ? — Yes. 

10939.  With  regard  to  the  through  rates  inward, 
they  would  have  a double  interest  in  stimulating 
traffic  from  England  into  Ireland  by  reason  of  having 
the  Irish  lines  as  well  as  the  English  lines  in  their 
hands? — Yes,  but  of  course  they  would  maintain  the 
fair  rates,  I should  think. 

10940.  Of  course  that  is  an  assumption? — Yes. 

10941.  Would  not  that  place  the  future  of  Irish 
manufacturing  industry  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
English  companies? — Distinctly,  and  very  proper. 

10942.  Oh ! you  think  it  would  be  very  proper  that 
the  fate  of  Irish  industries  should  be  in  external 
hands  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  home? — I 
think  we  should  then  get  some  life  into  the  system. 

10943  Is  there  no  life  in  Ireland  ? — There  is'  in  the 
North,  but  I can’t  see  there  is  very  much  about  here. 

10944.  The  life  or  activity  of  the  South  is,  as  you 
believe,  inferior  to  that  of  the  North  ?— I don’t  like 
to  say  inferior. 

10945.  Well,  I think  you  conveyed  it? — I didn’t  in- 
tend it.  I apologise. 

10946.  Less  effective — does  not  that  seem  to  show 
that  the  South  may  require  such  assistance  in  the  way 
of  development  as  has  been  given  in  so  many  other 
countries  by  the  public  ownership  of  railways  ? — Well 
I think  that  the  people  should  be  really  able  to  do 
that  themselves,  and  if  they  got  English  capital  and 
English  money  in  to  develop  their  country  I think  it 
would  be  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  country. 

10947.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  is  a vast  deal 
of  Irish  capital  deposits  in  Irish  banks  employed  in 
England  and  abroad  because  there  is  no  profitable 
opening  for  it  in  Ireland  ? — I think  there  are  plenty  of 
profitable  openings  if  the  people  had  the  energy  to 
try  to  develop  them. 

10948.  But'  Mr.  Heyn,  if  English  manufactured 
products,  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  English 
manufacturer  has  of  large  factories,  large  output  and 
low  standing  expenses,  are  sent  into  Ireland  on  a 
■system  of  low  rates,  whilst  Irish  inland  rates  are 
relatively  high,  what  chance  is  there  of  profitable  use 
! , .capital  m t’e  starting  of  Irish  manufactures? — 
i didn  t say  that  I consider  that  inland  rates  should  be 
relatively  high  as  against  through  rates. 

10949.  But  they  are  ?— They  are,  therefore  I ask  for 
a small  and  approachable  Commission  who  would  re- 
gulate matters  of  that  kind. 

10950.  But  without  imputing  any  lack  of  intelligence 
or  activity  to  the  people? — I didn’t  say  want  of  in- 
telligence. I said  more  energy. 

Wn1/  Wel1’  is  intelligence  in  action  ?— 

'mono  may  it  is  probably  that  way. 

10952.  But  apart  from  these  comments,  does  not  the 
mere  existence  of  the  system  of  high  inland  rates  as 
gainst  these  low  through  rates  inward  interpose  a 
1 lous  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  Irish  manu- 
actures  ?— To  some  extent,  looking  at  it  from  one  point 
but 1SW’  .u  exjstence  of  these  through  rates  may  do  so, 
ratio0”  it, other  hand,  the  existence  of  low  through 

looser  t”e-  1?terior  towns  must  benefit  someone. 
tInYin  i ^ think  you  must  distinguish  between  low 
„r  , ,ratcs^  upon  goods  which  are  not  or  cannot  be 
coodc'™u-1il  t-"°  c°nntry  and  low  through  rates  upon 
farw  nC1  e,lt.her  c°mpete  with  the  existing  manu- 
turero  ?rS  nV*  t ns  country  or  with  potential  manufac- 
bet®  ® °Plnion  is  that  the  difference  in  carriage 

the  ^ i 6 manufacturing  towns  in  England  with 
totJiQT1-'?W  through  rates  allows  sufficient  margin 
10  tbe  Irishman  to  make  the  stuff  at  home. 

liii°m!i  BtU*  1 have  Pointed  out  to  you  that  the  Eng- 
sn  manufacturer  works  upon  a large  scale,  has  great 


factories,  large . outputs,  proportionately  small  stand- 
ing expenses,  .and  is  therefore,  at  the  point  of 
production,  in  a’ position  of  great  advantage  in  com- 
parison with  the.  small  Irish  manufacturer? — But 
there  are  plenty  of  large  Irish  manufacturers,  and 
why  should  they,  not  all  in  time  become  so. 

10955.  There  are  not  plenty  ? — I will  give  you  half 
a dozen  in  Belfast.' 

10956.  Except  for  Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood 
and  two  or  three  in  Dublin  are  there  any  large  or- 
ganised industries  ? — There  are  large  woollen  indus- 
tries. 

10957.  Two  or  .three?— There  are  creamery  establish- 
ments in  Limerick  districts  and  various  points  there. 

10958.  To  speak  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  is  not  Ireland  comparatively  destitute 
of  them  ? — I think  they  are  increasing  and  likely  to 
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10959.  Not  under  a system  of  low  through  rates 
importing  from  abroad,  and  across  the  channel, 
and  high  inland  rates  handicapping  the  local  manu- 
facturer ? — I say  that  the  margin  over  the  rate  of  car- 
riage from  the  point  of  manufacture  on  the  Con- 
tinent or  England  should,  iii  my  opinion,  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  the  local  manufacturer  to  compete. 

10960.  But  you  ignore  again  the  vast  advantage 
that  the  great  English  manufacturer  has  against  the 
small  Irish  one  ? — If  so  let  the  Irish  one  creep  up. 

10961.  But  if  you  knock  him  down  every  time  he 
puts  his  foot  on  the  ladder  ? — I don’t  say  so. 

10962.  Certainly,  by  the  high  inland  rate.  At  any  Necessity  for 
rate  you  are  in  favour  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  adjustment  of 
high  inland  rates  as  would  place  the  small  Irish  manu-  high  inland 
facturer  upon  a footing  from  which  he  might  ascend  ? rates- 


10963.  Then  you  concede  a fundamental  part  of  the 
case.  May  I ask  you  whether  it  could  be  a good  thing 
for  the  people  of  any  country  to  have  their  industrial 
fortunes  confided  to  the  discretion  of  people  in  any 
other  country  ? — If  they  are  go-ahead  business  people 
I see  no  objection  to  it,  I am  very  pleased  to  confide 
some  of  mine  to  the  Americans. 


10964.  But  would  you  rather  that  they  should' have- 
a fair  chance  for  their : own  energy  than  be  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  others  ? — I object- 
to  protection  or  subsidy. 

10965.  But  that  is  not  my  question  ?— Practically. 

10966.  Not  practically,  no.  If  the  English  com- 
panies had  all  the  Irish  lines  it  would  be  quite  in 
their  power  by  taking  another  slice  off  the  low  through 
rates  inward,  leaving  the  high  inland  rates  as  they 
are,  to  make  Irish  manufactures,  which  is  now  diffi- 
cult, quite  impossible  ?— But  why  should  they  do  so. 
They  don’t  want  to  starve if  they  put  their  money 
in  there  they  want  to  develop  the  country  not  to 
starve  it. 


Probable  - 
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discussed. 


10967.  They  would  prefer,  for  this  reason,  they 
would  prefer  to  have  the  double  carriage,  to  stimulate 
the  English  traffic  from  the  point  of  origin  on  the- 
English  lines,  and  over  the  Irish  lines,  rather  than 
wait  for  the  chance  of  a merely  Irish  traffic  ? — I don’t 
think  so,  my  view  is  that  any  through  rate  applicable 
to  interior  points  there  should  also  lie  a similar  rate- 
applicable  to  export. 

10968.  We  will  come  to  that.  I think  you  go  so  far 
as  to  say  in  your  resolution  that  the  rate  to  be  im- 
posed for  the  carriage  of  Irish  goods,  manufactured 
goods,  from  one  point  to  another  in  Ireland  should  not 
be  greater  than  the  rate  accepted  by  the  company  for 
the  carriage  of  imported- goods  over  the  same  distance  ? 
—That  is  so;  but  Mr.  Cooke,  who  will  follow  me,  will 
speak  of  that.  We  tried  to  split  up  our  evidence  so 
as  to  prevent  duplication,  I may  say  Triplication. 

10969.  You  agree  on  that  point  ?— I do. 

10970.  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  the  English  com- 
panies own  the  Irish  lines  that  the  probability  of  their 
allowing  any  such  thing  would  be  very  much  less 
than  if  the  Irish  lines  were  independent? — Well,  our 
practical  experience  in  the  case  of  the  Midland,  latelv 
come  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  doesn’t  point  to  that, 
unless  they  thought  they  would  pay  ? — No  ; they  don’t 
absolutely  do  that,  but  we  do. 

10971.  How  does  their  action  point? — They  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  develop  traffic  both 
inwards  and  outwards,  and  I am  perfectly  certain  that 
their  statistics  will  show  a considerable  increase  in 
both  departments. 

10972.  Have  they  reduced  the  inland  rates  so  as  to 
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put  the  Irish  manufacturer  on  a parity  of  footing 
with  the  importer? — I think  that  they  have. 

10973.  Have  the  Midland  reduced  the  Irish  inland, 
rates,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  principle  which  you  have 
stated,  that  a higher  rate  should  not  be  charged  for  the 
transmission  of  home  manufactured  goods  in  Ireland 
than  for  the  imported  goods  ?-As  I am  not  exactly 
conversant  with  all  through  rates  I cannot  tell  you 
that  distinctly,  but  my  feeling  is  that  the  progress 
that  they  are  making  in  the  development  of  their 
system  would  point  in  that  direction. 

10974.  Mr.  Heyn,  if  that  be  so  I am  bound  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  I should  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  qualify  the  objection  I have  taken 
to  the  incursions  of  English  companies  generally  into 

this  country.  I await  conclusive  evidence  on  the 

point?— I can  give  you  my  own  evidence,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  vast  majority  of  large  traders  m Bel- 
fast that  there  lias  been  no  disadvantage,  but  quite 
the  contrary,  since  the  Midland  Company  took  over 

lh10975.  As  a matter  of  judgment,  I submit  to  .you 
that  if  the  English  companies  owned  the  Irish  lines 
their  manifest  interest,  which  they  would  be  found 
to  follow,  would  be  to  stimulate  the  import  of  manu- 
factures from  England  into  Ireland,  from  which  they 
would  have  a double  mileage,  and  not  encourage  the 
up-growth  of  Irish  manufacture  inasmuch  as  it  would 
give  them  only  the  single  mileage? — I entirely  dis- 
agree with  you.  . , 

10976.  I must  leave  those  who  read  my  question  and 
your  answer  to  judge.  The  linen  trade  is  one  of  the 
staple  industries  of  the  North? — It  is. 

10977.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  linen  trade  was 
fostered  by  subsidies  or  bounties  until  it  was  able  to 
stand  alone?— I believe  there  was  something  of  that 
kind  but  Mr.  Cooke,  who  follows  me,  is  m that 
trade,  and  he  will  tell  you  about  that. 

10978.  Assuming,  Mr.  Heyn,  that  the  linen  trade 
was  fostered  in  that  way  why  should  corresponding 
assistance  be  denied  to  other  industries  in  Ireland; 
why  should  the  linen  trade  alone  be  favoured  .—1 
don’t  like  to  go  back  to  ancient  history ; that  was  be- 
fore the  time  of  Free  Trade.  , 

10979.  It  was  a part  of  the  development  ot  the 
linen  trade?— The  woollen  trade  had  the  same  for  a 
time,  and  it  was,  very  unfortunately  I think,  perhaps, 
taken  from  them  too  soon. 

10980.  It  was  stamped  out  by  law, — Practically. 
10981.  The  linen  trade  was  caressed  and  nursed  by 
law? — It  was  assisted  anyhow. 

10982.  Would  the  vigour  of  your  principles  in  re- 
gard to  subsidies  lead  you  so  far  as  to  say  that  you 
would  prefer  that  there  never  had  been  any  subsidies 
and  that  there  would  be  no  linen  trade  now  ?— The 
circumstances,  years  and  years  ago,  were  different  to 
those  at  the  present  time.  I speak  of  the  present),  not 
the  past. 

10983.  I know,  but  the  past  operated  upon  the  pre- 
sent, and  but  for  the  past  there  would  be  no  linen 
trade  now? — I can’t  say  that. 

10984.  The  linen  trade,  at  any  rate,  was  helped  to 
its  present  position  ?— It  was  helped.  I believe  it 
would  have  come  up  even  (without  subsidies. 

10985.  Which  is  a matter  of  assumption  as  op- 
posed to  a matter  of  fact?— Of  course,  you  assume 
the  other  way,  and  there  we  differ. 

10986.  No  ; I point  out  that  the  linen  trade  was 
helped.  You  admit  that,  and  I ask  you  why  should 
not  other  industries? — I don’t  think  it  wants  help 


l member  of  it?— Were  they  unani- 


10987.  But  it  got  help  as  long  as  it  needed  it? — 
No;  they  would  have  taken  it  longer. 

10988.  No  doubt  ?— As  I said,  I am  totally  against 
subsidy. 

10989.  You  are,  but  the  linen  trade  was  nurtured 
upon  subsidies,  and  I say  that  a Belfast  man  con- 
cerned as  deeply  as  you  are  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
province,  should  be  slow  to-  asperse  the  mode  by  which 
it  reached  its  present  position?—!  don’t  say  they 
were  wrong  at  that  time— I say  the  times  are  dif- 
ferent now. 

10990.  But  that  was  the  time  when  it  was  wanted  ? 
—I  have  stated  in  my  direct  evidence  that  I quite 
approve  of  money,  public  money,  money  from  the 
Treasury,  being  devoted  to  public  works  which  might 
be  of  use  to  a whole  district  or  a number,  but  I object 
to  individual  industries  or  very  small  railways,  and 
so  on,  being  subsidised. 

10991.  But  is  it  the  more  rational  mode  of  proceed- 


ing to  leave  each  individual  industry  in  each  locality 
at' the  mercy  and  judgment  of  the  local  authority,  or 
to  regard  the  question  of  industry  as  a national  ques- 
tion concerning  the  peopie  as^hole  and  to  treat 
it  by  a comprehensive  mode?— Oh,  well,  that  is  a 

matter  of  opinion  that  I don’t  „ 

10992.  I don’t  press  you  to  say  anythin  . lheie 
are  many— so  many  different  phases  of  that  question 
that  may  be  put  forward  that  I don  t think  it  quite 
falls  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

10993.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  speculative  and 
inquiring  energy  of  the  human  mind,  but  when  one 
asks  a plain  question  one  looks  for  a direct  answer. 
You  speak  of  Government  money.  What  is  Govern- 
ment money?— I mean  money  from  the  British  Trea- 

SU10994.  You  are  aware  that  an  Imperial  Commis- 
sion has  found,  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of  some 
of  the  ablest  English  financiers,  that  Ireland  is 
areatly  over-taxed  ?— Well,  of  course,  there  is  an  ap- 
parent over-taxation  of  something  like  two  millions, 
•out  of  course  that  could  be  accounted  for  I think 
by  the  fact  of  the  sparse  population  and  the  amount 
of  dutiable  articles  consumed  in  the  country. 

10995.  I submit  to  you  that  it  is  accounted  for  in 
this  way,  that  the  British  Government  has  chosen 
to  raise  the  bulk  of  its  taxation  by  articles  consumed 
by  the  people  at  large  ? — Yes  ; tea,  tobacco,  whiskey, 

80 10996.  And  that  the  Irishman  is  taxed  upon  the 
absurd  assumption  that  his  means  to  bear  the  taxa- 
tion are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Englishman  ?— Well, 

I would  rather  not  discuss  the  fiscal  question  or 
the  financial  relations.  We  have  had  debates  over 

^10997.  Suppose  we  see  that  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion found  that  there  was  such  excess  taxation  you  as 
an  Irishman  would  not  care  to  go  behind  the  judgment 
of  the  Imperial  Commission,  or  to  abandon  the  claim 
it  gives  to  Ireland  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
don’t  think  the  Commission  was  absolutely  unam- 

m°10998.  I ’ 

m°10999.  Upon  the  question,  I think  absolutely 
unanimous  that  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland,  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain,  was  one  m twenty  ?— 
Was  not  Sir  David  Barbour , . ,. 

11000.  I do  not  think  he  dissented  on  the  finding 
that  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  was  not  more 
than  one  in  twenty?— I don’t  think  he  altogether 
agreed  with  the  entire  views  of  the  majority. 

° 11001.  No,  but  he  assented  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  one  in  twenty  ? — It-  may  be. 

11002.  Well,  as  we  see  the  Imperial  Commission 
found  that  Ireland  was  overtaxed  to  that  extent, 
and  that  after  the  cost  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by  its  people 
that  there  is  a large  balance  available,  do  you  think 
that  there  is  not  an  irresistible  moral  claim  upon  that 
balance  or  part  of  it  for  the  development  of  Ireland . 
— Certainly  for  public  works,  I said  so,  and  in  my 
evidence  before  the  Canal  Commission  I claimed  that 
the  canals  should  be  developed,  and  money  should  be 
given  by  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose. 

11003.  But  public  works  are  not  the  only  mode  m 
which  a country  may  be  developed.  Do  you  know  of 
any  fiscal  or  financial  canon  by  which  the  use  ot 
public  money  in  improving  a country  should  be  re- 
stricted to  public  works? — My  feeling  is  that  if  they 
were  to  go  into  granting  money  for  development  ot 
small  industries  that  they  are  likely  working  so  muc 
in  the  dark  that  these  industries  are  very  likely  to 
turn  out  absolute  failures.  If  a man  gets  a grant  from 
the  Government,  and  he  starts  a thing  to  see  wha 
he  will  do  with  it,  he  very  probably  starts  on  un- 
soiind  grounds.  I think  public  money  might  well  pe 
devoted  to  an  expert  inquiry  as  to  whether,  and  i 
what  circumstances  industries  might  be  developed  in 
different  places,  and  then  when  they  have  obtame 
sufficient  data  that  these  might  get  assistance  iro 
some  of  the  pulblic  boards  or  even  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  experiment,  as  to  whether  the  developmen 
could  be  really  practically  achieved.  , 

11004.  Among  this  data  would  you  not  count 
experience  of  other  countries  where  railways  public 
owned  have  prospered  and  given  low  rates?  I w0 
be  afraid  to  do  so,  the  circumstances  in  Ireland  are 
different.  , 

11005.  But  you  are  a scientific  man,  a coura„eo 
scientist.  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  examm 
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facts?— I say  I would  leave  that  question  to  special' 
experts  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

11006.  You  would  examine  the  facts,  and  decide 
accordingly  ? — Yes. 

11007.  You  are  a scientific  inquirer  not  afraid  of 
any  fact  ? — No. 

11008.  You  face,  every  ifact? — When  I am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a fact. 

11009.  If  we  have  a good  claim  upon  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  as  the  best  qualified  Englishmen!  have  agreed, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  approach  the  development 
of  Ireland  as  a whole,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
claim  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  mercy,  to  the  stingi- 
ness, to  the  dullness  or  the  intelligence,  of  any  local 
authority  to  do  good  in  any  particular  district? — It 
depends  on  what  you  want  to  develop.  I don’t  ap- 
prove of  the  money  being  indiscriminately  given; 
either  not,  or  if  given,  I say  it  must  be  judiciously 
used. 

11010.  You  yourself  have  declared  in  your  resolu- 
tion that  the  inland  rates  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a 
parity  with  the  through  rates  inward.  Suppose,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Irish  people  that  the, 
claim  upon  the  British  Exchequer  should  be  liquidated 
in  that  manner  by  rendering  public  funds  available 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  a reduction,  would 
that. not  be  a proper  use? — Well,  if  it  was  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  or  industry  it  might  be  considered 
almost  of  . public  utility: 

11011.  Well,  certainly,  what  greater  utility  ? 
Would  .it  not  be  a work  of  signal  public  utility,  to 
keep  the  people  at  home,  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
towns,  to  increase  the  demand  for  goods,  and  the 
means  and  capacity  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  my  feel- 
ing is  that-  if  you  institute  that  as  a general  thing 
they  will  start  all  sorts  of  things  in  different  places 
without  any  real  knowledge  whether  the  particular 
industry  is. likely  to  be  a success. 

11012.  Oh,  yes ; people  will  start,  and  suggest’ 
many  things,  but,  of  course,  under  the  constitution 
Of  any  authority,  proposals  and  schemes  would  be 
duly  tested  ? — It  may  be. 

11013.  And  now,  considering  our  claim  upon  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  do  you  think  it  really  a good’ 
proposal  that  such  things  as  industrial  development, 
better  train  service,  and  motor  service,  should  have 
to  be  paid  for,  not  out  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
draws  excessive  taxation  from  us,  but  by  the  people 
who  are  already  overtaxed  submitting  to  additional 
local  rates? — I have  already  stated  that  these  three 
works  of  public  utiltiy  that  you  mention — motor  ser- 
vice, transit,  and  development  I approve  of  having 
assistance. 

11014.  .Yes,  from  the  rates — from  the  local  rates?— 
«o.  I don't  object  to  the  Exchequer  contributing  to 


11015.  Very  good? — I said  distinctly  motor  ser- 
vices and  transit. 

11016.  And  industrial  development  ? — Yes. 

11017.  Certainly  if  people  are  overtaxed  the  first 
tiling  would  be  to  get  back  their  over-taxation  in- 
stead of  asking  them  to.  pay  more  out  of  their  pockets 
to  the  rates  ?— Quite  right,  but,  of  course,  don’t  take 
n|e  as  assenting  to  the  proposition  that  in  Ireland 
ffe  are  to  any  serious  extent  over-taxed. 

You  are  shirking  the  fiscal  question  ? — I 
aidn  t come  here  to  discuss  it ; if  I did  I would  be 
tetter  posted  up. 

11019.  The  best  inquirers  say-  that  the  average  in- 
oome  per  head  in  Great  Britain  is  .about  £50  a year, 
?hilst  u?  ope  estimates  the  average  income  per  ‘head 
f •lre;a?lc*  at  more  than  £15— about  a third.  It  15. 
a>r  thit  between  two  such  communities  taxes  should 
raised,  upon  'an  .equal  scale  upon  commodities  gehe- 
Miy  used  by  the  people?— Not  being  in  Parliament, - 
imonr  :not'  t°  discuss  that  question. 

••  aliotffc  your  circular.  It  was  is* 
-ue<*  tp  people  drily  in  the  city  ?— Oh,  no. 

Provinc’  ^e”1')ers  the  Chamber  ?— All  around  the 

our1™2'  ?°W  many  together  ?— Over  300.  I think 
te  c?-  • are  more— over  400 ; but,  of  course, 

were  iZ  circular  to  one  firm.  When  there 

«iaular°t^the  TrmemllerS  °f  3 firm  only  sent  one 

are  all  identified  With  the  common 
Wst  of  the.  Belfast  Chamber?— Yes.  ■ 


11024.  Belfast  is  a great  distributing  as  well  as  a 
great  manufacturing  centre? — It  is. 

11025.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  I correctly 
extract  from  the  Department's  return  the  principal 
imports  to  Belfast.  I take  the  items  of  an  annual 
value  of  not  less  than  about  a quarter  of  a million. 
I test  their  importance  by  their  value?— I don’t  see 
how  you  Can  get  at  the  value. 

11026.  We  have  it  in  the  Department  return  ? 

Mr.  Acworth. — What  Department? 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  great  Department — the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  There  is  only  one  Department 
in  Ireland  that  is  called  “the  Department”  now. 

Witness. — I doulbt  very  much  haw  you  could  get 
the  value..  I can  give  you  quantities  exactly. 

11027.  Mr.  Sexton. — I shall  put  it  to  you  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  return,  they  are — chemicals, 
coal,  wheat,  maize,  wheat  flour,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  machinery,  steel,  iron,  iron  manufacture,  petro- 
leum and  paraffin  oil,  sugar,  tea,  cotton,  Cotton  yarns, 
cotton  goods,  linen  yarn,  linen  goods,  hemp,  woollen 
goods,  tobacco,  timber — twenty-five  articles — are  these 
the  principal  imports  into  Belfast?— There  are  some 
twelve  pages  here  of  imports,  and.  I think  there  are 
a good  many  others  that  may  be  called  very  large  im- 
ports in  addition  to  what  you  have  :.named.  : ; 

11028.  I do  not  ask  fOr  extreme  precision ; but  these 
seem  to  be,  by  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  principal 
imports? — They  are. 

11029.  These  seem,  to  be  the  principal  imports  and 
I should  infer  from  the  list  that  these  imports  are,  in 
a great  measure,  distributive  through  the  North? — 
They  are. 

11030.  The  imports  of  your  firm  are,  I , believe 
brought  inland  by  through  rates  ?— No.  The  bulk  are 
brought  into  Belfast  direct,  but  a proportion  are  on 
through  rates  'to  inland  points. 

11031.  Do  some  of  these  goods  compete  with  goods  now 
produced,  or  that  might  be  produced  in  Ireland?— 
■‘—Very  few.  They,  are  generally  to  assist  Irish  in- 
dustries and  cattle  feeding.  We  think  that  there  is' 
a considerable  improvement  since  the  import  of  such 
large  quantities  of  cattle  feeding  stuffs,  inasmuch  as 
instead  of  exporting  young  raw  cattle  to  England, 
that  many  more  are  now  fed-  and  made  store  cattle 
at  home,"  which,  I think,  must.  Jfe  a distinct  ad-, 
vantage  to  the  country. 

11032.  Undoubtedly.  The  low  through  rates  in- 
wards for  articles  which  do  hot  compete  with  actual 
or  potential  home  products  are  advantageous  ?— They 
assist. 

11033.  But  low  through  rates  for  goods  which  we 
might  make  in  Ireland,  if  we . were  only  allowed, 
are  a disadvantage? — I think  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  the  articles  that  you  liame,  which  come  in,: 
that  will  .be  competitive. 

11034.  For  instance,  if  you  . import  flour  which, 
we  might  make  in  Ireland,  if  we  were  only  allowed, 
you  import  .it  at  such  low  rates  that  the 
Irish  miller  finds  it-, very  hard  to  get  even-  an, 
attenuated  profit,  in  .the  home  market,  you  are, . 
of  course,  militating  against  the  Irish  miller  ?— Yes,- 
you  . are  correct,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production- 
of  flour  in  Ireland  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of . the  inhabitants. 

11035.  Just  so,  but  why  .do  we  import  as  much  flour 
as  wheat.  Why  should  not  the  wheat  be  ground  in 
Ireland  ?— All  the  milling  centres  are  now  at  the  sea 
ports. 

11036.  Very  nearly,  but  not  all  ?— But  wheat  is 
imported  as  .well  as  well-  a?  flour  .which  we  bring  from 
America,  and,  I gather,  gets  sometimes  better  terms 
to  interior  points  than  flour, which  we  bring  from 
America  at  through  rates. 

11037.  Flour  is- in  the  same  class  as  wheat?— The 
same  railway  classification— that  may  foe. 

11038.  It  it,  -and  it  is  brought  in  at.  such  rates 
that  the  Irish  miller  is  really  heavily  handicapped? — i 
The  Irish  millers  are  doing  remarkably  well  and  have 
been  for  some  time. 

11039.  Owing  to  other  causes  ?— I only,  .state  the 
fact. 

Po  MOt  you  .admit  in  your  resolution 
that.  thq. imported  goods  ought  not  to  be  carried  over 
the  Irish  lilies  at  a lower  rate  than  Irish  goods'?: 
— I tell  you',  as  a fact,  that  flour  is  frequently  carried, 
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in  good  big  parcels,  I believe  it  is  carried-from  Belfast 
to  interior  points  at  loWer  rates' than  we  pay  as  our 
proportion  of  through  rates. 

11041.  We  have  it  in  evidence  • that  the-  Great 
Northern  Railway  carry  flour  from  Belfast  to  Sligo 
at  6s.  a ton  ? — That  was  with  the  steamer  competition. 

• 11042.  In  so  much  that  the  trade1  of  thd  .Port  of 
Sligo  was  crippled  ?■ — That  is  the  evidence.  It  would 
not  make  the  slightest  difference,  because  they  get  it 
from  Liverpool  to  'Sligo  at  6 s.  or  7s.  a ton.  Sligo  is 
a seaport,  and  where  there  'is  a sea  connection . there 
must  be  cheap  through  rates. 

.11043.  The  evidence  was  that  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  had  lowered  their'  fates,  to.  an  extreme  point 
for  the  purpose  of  directing,  to  the  Port  of  Belfast, 
trade  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  go  to  Sligo  ? 
— No,  it  would  have  gone  via  Liverpool  by  sea.  We 
sent  that  flour  .to  Sligo.  I know  all  about  it. 

11044.  You  will 'admit  that  generally  speaking,  if’ 
an  imported  prodhet  is  carried  in  Ireland  at  a lower 
relative- rate  than  the  Irish  goods  with  which  it  com- 
petes, the  Irish  produce  is  placed  at  a disadvantage. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  before  the  Commission  on 
that  point?— There  is,  but  business  and  trade  change. 
It  is  not  alone  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  very  same  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a natural  transition  of  trade. 

11045.  But  the- inquiry,  in  which  we  are  acting  re- 
gards Ireland  as  a particular  case  in  requiring 
special  measures,  and  invites  us  to  consider  how  the 
industries  of  Ireland  may  be  developed? — Our  reso- 
lution states  that  the  local  traffic  should  be  carried 
at  equivalent  rates  to  through  rates. 

11046.  May  I put  to  you  the  chief  exports  of  Bel- 
fast ? . They  ',are  home-made  spirits,  animals,  sheep, 
lambs,  swine,  horses,  eggs,  scientific  instruments, 
machinery,  bacon  and  hams,  poultry,  ships.  Lord 
Pirrie  exports  his  own  nroducts. 

11047.  Lord  Pirrie.— "Not  always. 

11048.  Mr.  Sexton. — Raw  cotton,  cotton  yam, 
cotton  goods,  linen  yarn,  linen  goods,  rope 
cord  and  twine,  tobacco,  These  appear  co  be 
the  chief  exports.  It  wouldi  appear  from  the 
enumeration  of  these  exports  that  they  are,  in 
a great  measure,  collected  through  the  North 
for  export  from  Belfast? — Yes,  and  a greab 

many  manufactured}  in  Belfast.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  read  linen. 

11049.  Linen? — Yes.  Exported  last  year,  54,784 
tons,  an  increase  of  4,598  tons  on  the  previous  year. 

11050.  It  would  really  appear  that,  considering  the 
nature  of  their  imports  and  exports — there  is  a strong 
common  interest. between  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  that  great  carrying  corporation,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company.  The  more  you  . import 
into  Belfast,  the  more,  they  have  to  distribute,  and 
the  more  they  are  able  to  collect,  the  more  you  have 
to  export? — Yes;  potatoes — 51.000  tons  were  exported. 
Iron  ore,  71,000  tons.  Pelt,  15,777  tons,  last  year. 

11051.  They  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  a quarter  of  a million,  annual  value.  Well), 
now,  there  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  here  that 
the  Great  Northern  scheme  of  rates  is  framed 
to  favour  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Belfast? 
— I am  very  glad  if  it  is  so,  but  I am  afraid 
we  frequently  have  to  complain  that  it  is  other- 
wise. There  are  many  people  asserts  that  their 
interests  at  Greenore,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  take  some 
of  the  traffic  away  from  Belfast,  which  we  think  might 
legitimately  come  to  Belfast.  We  have  just  had  an 
inquiry  at  our  Harbour  Board  on  that  very  subject, 
and  complaint  was  made  that  cattle,  for  instance, 
that  should  properly  come  through  Belfast  were  going 
by  other  routes. 

11052.  We  have  had  in  evidence  the  contrary? — I 
tell  you  what  we  know. 

11053.  I do  not  at  all  question  what  you  say.  We 
have  had  evidence  --hat  cattle  from  Louth,  for  instance, 
are  brought  past  the  poits  of  Dundalk  and  Drogheda 
and  shipped  from  Belfast?— On  the  other  hand  the 
feeling  in  Belfast  is  that  a great  deal  which'  might 
come  to  Belfast  is  sometimes  sent  by  Greenore. 

11054.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  have  had  to  complain? — 
We  have  distinctly  complained. 

11055.  Mr.  Sexton. — When  cattle  from  Co.  Louth, 
on  the  threshold  of  Dublin,  with  two  ports  of  its  own 
are  brought  by  rail  to  the  extreme  North  of  Ireland^ 
almost,  for  shipment  in  Belfast, . I.  should  think 
that  you  are  gentlemen  not  easily  satisfied  if 


you  still  complain?— I think,  that  possibly  who- 
ever made  that  statement'  may  have  been  under  a 
misapprehension.  There  are  catt'le  markets  and 
cattle  markets.  It  maj  be  that  the  places  reached  by 
the  steamers  from  Dundalk  or  Drogheda  will  pot  be 
favourable  at  the  particular  time:  They  may  want 
to  send  their  cattle  to  Scotland  or  they  may  want  to 
send  them  to  the  northern  parts  of  England,  to  the 
borders,  and  from  Belfast  they  have  the  option  of 
five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  different  routes,  whereas 
from  Dundalk  or  Drogheda  or  Greenore  they  are  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  ports  of 1 discharge. 

11056.  Chairman. — T think  it  was  Scotch  cattle?—' 
I think  there  is  something  in  that. 

11057.  Mt.  Sexton. — The  complaint  is  that  they 
are  brought  away  out  of  Louth  or  Meath,  without 
regard  to  the  destination  ?— That  is  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Board,  because  they  think 
they  do  not  get  their  fair  share. 

11058.  That,  probably  arises  from  the  constitution 
of  our  minds;  we  are  never  entirely  satisfied?— 
—Possibly. 

11059.  We  hear,  also,  of  Derry  and  Belfast  mer- 
chants who  buy  on  the  same  terms,  in  the  same  markets 
— that  the  Derry  merchants  think  the  Belfast 
merchants  can  sell  much  farther  away  from  Belfast 
than  Derry  merchants  can  from  Derry,  and  they  infer 
that  there  is  a preference  ? — I think  it  is  probably  an 
inference. 

11060.  Is  it  an  intelligent  inference? — I think,  itt 
many  instances,  a Belfast  merchant  may  be  a larger 
buyer,  and  he  may  be  in  a position  to  give  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  his  customers,  but  I believe  there 
may  be  an  explanation.  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
preference. 

11061.  You  do  not  adopt  the  Derry  view? — I do 
not  think  sd,  but  you  will  have  some  Derry  people 
here.  I have  never  heard  of  it. 

11062.  That  is  the  position  they  take  up.  In  re- 
gard to  Sligo,  if  you  take  flour  to  Sligo  for  half  the 
sum  which  you  charge  for  half  the  distance,  does  not 
that  appear  to  be  a very  strenuous  effort  in  favour  of 
Belfast? — Railway  companies  are  peculiar. 

11063.  I quite  agree? — If  we  sent  goods  to  London- 
derry, which,  like  Sligo,  is  a seaport,  we  get  them  to 
Londonderry  at  a lower  rate  than  to,  say,  Strabane, 
or  Ballymoney,  although  the  goods  have  to  go  past 
those  points,  and  are  carried  a great  many  miles 
further. 

11064.  Of  course  there  is  a certain  natural  sea  com- 
petition, and  there  is  also  what  may  be  a deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  a railway  company  to  crush 
a port? — No. 

11065.  In  excess  of  natural  competition? — I do 
not  think  so.  If  they  run  into  that  port  what  would 
be  their  object  in  trying  to  crush  it?  They  would 
want  to  develop  it. 

11066.  The  Great  Northern  know  what  they  are 
doing? — I think  they  do. 

11067.  Yes,  but  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  other 
ports  and  cripple  them  you  know  they  would  then  be 
free  to  get  better  rates  ? — If  you  would  shut  them  all 
up,  and  only  keep  in  Dublin  they  could  charge  what 
they  liked,  but  that  is  a suggestion  that  I did  not  think, 
Mr.  iSexton,  you  would  put  forward. 

11068.  Don’t  understand  me  to  be  at  all  quarrel- 
ling with  the  satisfaction  you  feel  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  I think  it  is  natural  that  you 
should  be  satisfied  with  them? — My  opinion  -is  that 
they  are  a go-ahead  and  progressive  company,  and 
that  is  (why  I speak  of  them  as  I do. 

11069.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  fact,  it  almost  al- 
ways happens,  that  a railway  fosters  the  trade  of 
one  particular  port,  and  cares  little  about  the  pros- 
perity of  the  others,  or,  in  fact,  diminishes  them.-- 
We  import  a good  deal  into  Dublin,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Company  have  given  us  the  same  rate* 
from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  and  it  is  about  midway 
between  Belfast  and  Dublin,  as  they  do  from  Belfast 
to  Dundalk,  so  that  does  not  look  like  a question  ot 
strangulation. 

11070.  But  would  you  deny  that  the  general  systo® 
of  rates  both  for  traffic  outward  and  inward  on  tti 
Great  Northern  Railway  is  actually,  and  is  design 
to  be,  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  Port  ^ 
Belfast? — That  is  not  the  general  opinion  entf  ' 
tained  by  us.  We  think  they  prdbably  have  t 
larger  part  of  the  goods  traffic  from  Belfast,  and  co - 
sequently  their  goods  centre  is  the  most  important 
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their- system,-  and  therefore,  I think  naturally,  they 
want  to  have  all  the  haulage  from  that  system  they 
can  but  I don’t  think  they . show  any  undue  prefer- 
ence towards  Belfast  as  compared  with  other  ports. 

11071.  I am  not  concerned  to  go  that  length,  if  you 
mean  illegality,  but  looking  at  the  position  of  that 
port,  and  the  . physical  location  of  that  great  line, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  interest  of  that  line  is  to 
cultivate  the  traffic  of  that  port?— Just  the  same 
as  it  is  their  object  to  cultivate  all  the  ports  they 

6° 11072.  Oh,  no? — I am  not  particularly  attached 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  but  I have  never 
known  of  their  unduly  harbouring  Belfast,  but  I 
know  that  on  several  occasions,  in  the  opinion  of 
public  bodies  in  Belfast,  they  have  interfered  to  send 
goods  elsewhere. 

11073.  If  they  had  done  that,  Mr.  Heyn,  I think 
your  satisfaction  with  them  would  not  be  so  absolute. 
You  are  not  only  pleased  with  them,  I think,  but-  you 
admire  them  and  eulogise  them? — No.  I speak  of 

them  as  I find  them. 

11074.  You  are  a logician,  and  I am  satisfied  that 
you  would  not  indulge  in  eulogy  without  some  foun- 
dation in  fact? — I am  speaking  from  experience. 

11075.  Well,  taking  if  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  that  you  have  good 
reason  to  be  so,  would  you  say  that  in  a question  of 
national  scope,  where  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country  are  concerned — the  relatively  un- 
developed South,  and  the  relatively  developed  North, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  Belfast  ought  to  outweigh  the 
convenience  or  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  country? — 
In  what  respect? 

11076.  In  respect  to  the  management  of  the  Irish 
railways? — My  opinion  is  that  if  the  management 
were  taken  away  from  Belfast,  and  iwe  had  to  come 
up  here  hunting  to  Dublin  to  get  nates,  or  that  sort 
of  thing,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  our  traffic. 

11077.  That  same  tiling  came  up  before  the  Har- 
bour Board,  and  a gentleman,  Mr.  'Stephenson,  I 
think,  said  that  he  thought  if  the  railways  were  all 
under  the  one  system  that  inquiries  would  obviously 
be  more  promptly  dealt  with  if  you  could  go  to  one 
office  to  inquire  about  all  the  railways  than  if  you 
had  to  go  to  separate  offices  to  inquire  about  each  of 
them  ?— But  if  you  read  on,  Mr.  Sexton,  you  will  see 
that  I took  the  liberty  of  contradicting  them. 

11078.  But  on  which  side  is  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility?—I said  in  reply  to  him  that  we  frequently 
have,  almost  hourly,  well,  almost  daily,  to  get  replies 
by  telephone  from  the  railway  company  as  to  rates, 
and  I wanted  to  know  where  we  would  be  if  we  had 
to  ring  up  Dublin.  We  get  a cable,  say,  in  the 
morning  from  America  or  from  Russia-  asking  us  to 
quote  a through  rate  for  goods,  and  by  telephoning 
we  get  a reply  almost  instanter  from  the  officials  in 
Belfast-.  The.  officials  in  Belfast  have  powers  to  quote 
rates  almost  on  any  article. 

11079.  But  if  you  had  in  Belfast  a central  office, 
with  an  Irish  administration  of  public  railways,  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Heyn,  it  is  conceivable  that  such  an 
office  would  not  be  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiries  than  a system  under  which  you  have  to  go 
to  separate  offices  to  make  each  of  your  inquiries? — 
Gertainly  not ; we  like  competition. 

11080.  Oh,  that  is  another  matter  ; I am  speaking 
of  the  readiness  with  which  an  answer  could  be  got  ? 
—I  am  certain  we  could  get  replies  sooner  from  Bel- 
fast than  from  Dublin. 

11081.  I speak  now  of  a unified  system  of  rail- 
ways ?— I am  strongly  opposed  to  a unified  system. 

11082.  I know  you  are,  but  assuming  that  you  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it  your  opposition  would  not  lead 
you  to  give  an  answer  on  a definite  matter  of  fact  that 
would  be  unreasonable,  because  you  happen  to  have  an 
objection  to  the  system  as  a -whole? — No;  but  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  at  the  present  time  we  get  our 
quotations  so  satisfactorily  and . so  promptly,  and  I 
a>n  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  so  good  under  any 
possible  change.  There  could  be  nothing  better  in 
that  way  than  what  we  have. 

11083.  There  could  be  nothing  better? — No,  in  re- 
spect of  quotations  and  rates. 

11084.  I think  you  would  find  it  hard  to  make  any 
hard-headed  people  believe  that  under  a system  of 
unified  railway  management  the-  system  of  securing 
& reply  to  inquiries  regarding  quotatons  or  otherwise 


-would  be  more  cumbrous  than  under  the  present 
divided,  system?— I think  any  hard-headed  listener 
will  know  that  the  present  system  is  the  best.  How  is 
it  that  I can  get  a reply  from  the  railways  in  Belfast 
in  five  minutes? 

11085.  Suppose  there  was  only  one  central  office  in 
Belfast,  and  one  official  in  charge  to  whom  you  could 
say,  “If  you  delay  me  again,  I will  bring  it  before 
the  Irish  Council”? — I don’t  want  any  Irish  Coun- 
cil. 

11086.  I know  you  don’ t,  but  you  seem  to  allow  your 
prejudice  in  that  sense  to  interfere  with  your  judg- 
ment of  particulars  ? — I am  not  prejudiced  ; I am  not 
a politician. 

11087.  Prejudice  is  not  a monopoly  of  politicians; 
you  have  a preference  for  the  present  system  ?— I say 
that  the  present  system  for  obtaining  information 
about  rates  is  as  good  as  you  could  possibly  wish 
for,  and  I am  afraid  if  you  had  one  official  who  would 
give  all  the  rates  that  man  would  be  overburdened 
with  work,  or  you  would  find  on  applying  that  he  was 
away  at  his  lunch,  and  that  things  would  not  be  so 
satisfactory. 

11088.  That  man  would  have  a competent  staff 
and  if  he  was  away  at  his  luncheon,  there  would  be 
another  man  who  had  been  at  his  luncheon  and  had 
come  back,  and  could  give  the  necessary  information? 
— We  get  it  now  at  once,  and  that  is  all  we  want. 

11089.  I have  still  to  examine  you,  Mr,  Heyn,  as 
regards  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber? — Mr.  Cooke 
will  speak  specially  as  to  that.  We  tried  to  divide 
the  subjects  for  our  witnesses,  as  far  as  possible. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Aspixall. 

11090.  Part  of  the  reference  of  the  Commission  is 
the  question  of  running  motor  cars  for  goods  and 
passengers,  and  you  refer  to  it  in  your  proof ; do  you 
suggest  that  in  some  particular  district  you  know  in 
the  North  that  a service  of  goods  and  passengers  by 
road  motor  vehicle  should  be  established  ?; — I am  not 
prepared  to  name  any  particular  district,  but  I have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  districts  that  would  be  bene- 
ficially served  by  such  a service. 

11091.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  know  of  the 
district  that  the  people  for  whom  these  motor  cars 
would  be  run,  would  be  willing  to  pay  what  must  be 
a very  much  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  car- 
riage of  their  goods  than  they  would  be  asked  to  pay 
in  the  case  of  a railway  ? — The  feeling  is  that  if  there 
was  a motor  scheme  in  existence  that  there  would 
then  be  a chance  of  obtaining  a market  for  much  pro- 
duce which  at  present  cannot  find  any  market  owing 
to  the  cost  of  carriage  or  bringing  it  to  a railway 
depot. 

11092.  You  would  look  on  it  as  a pioneer  service  in 
advance  of  any  railway  service? — No;  but  as  being 
an  adjunct. 

11093.  Lord  Pirrie. — As  a feeder? — Yes,  as  a feeder. 

11094.  Mr.  Aspinall. — There  are  difficulties.  These 
are  costly  machines,  whether  for  passengers  or  goods, 
but  do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  people  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  higher  rate  for  them  ? — I think  they 
would,  but  I think  that  this  motor  service,  if  estab- 
lished— I think  that  that  is  a thing  that  the  County 
Councils  and  District  Councils  should  lend  assistance 
to. 

11095.  You  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  such  a 
system ; you  say  that  it  should  be  supported  by  the 
various  Urban  or  District  Councils? — By  supported  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  that  all  the  costs  should  be  borne 
by  them,  but  they  should  provide  the  motors  perhaps, 
and  charge  a moderate  thing,  and  if  there  is  any  loss, 
bear  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

11096.  On  the  question  of  promptitude,  I think  I 
remember’  you  saying  that  at  various  times  you  have 
had  questions  with  the  Post  Office  about  the  mails? — 
Yes. 

11097.  That  is  a Government.  Department  ? — Yes  ; 
but  I don’t  see  that  there  is  any  extraordinary 
promptitude.. 

11098.  That  is  what  I was  about  to  ask ; you  have 
experience  of  a Government  Department  in  the 
matter  of  your  own  business,  and  you  don’t  get  great 
promptitude? — :We  don’t. 

11099.  The  question  was  raised  of  the  Financial 
Relations  Commissioners’  Report  that  has  often  been 
alluded  io ; and  which  I find  was  signed  by  eleven  out 
of  thirteen- Commissioners ; you  are  quite  right  Sir 
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David.  Barbour  and  Mr.  Thomas  Sutherland  did  not 
sign  it  ? 

11100.  Mr.  Sexto n.- — But  did  they  dissent  from  the 
fundamental  proposition  ?. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Well,  they  did  not  sign  it. 

Mr.  Sexton. — That,  is  a different  thing.  Speaking 
from  memory  I say  that  while  Sir  David  Barbour 
signed  a different  Report  he  did  not  disagree  on  the 
-fundamental  proposition. 

Chairman. — There  were  two  dissentients. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I don’t  say  dissentients,  and  I say 
that  they  did  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  the 
Report. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  contains  many  propositions.  I 
say  Sir  David  Barbour  did  not,  according  to  my 
recollection,  disagree  on  the  fundamental  principle. 

Mr.  Acworth. — On  that  I would  not  pretend  to 
speak  positively,  but  I thought  that  that  Report  was 
unanimous,  and  I find  that  it  was  not. 

Witness. — That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Sexton.— I still  think  it  was  unanimous  on  the 
main  point. 

11101.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  spoke  of  through  rates 
that  you  get  for  your  traffic  to  the  interior  ? — Yes. 

11102.  These  rates,  of  course,  have  nothing  to  dc 
with  the  Irish  railways,  in  one  sense ; they  are  not 
parties'  to  the  rate  ? — Only  to  some  extent. 

11103.  You  ascertain  what  the  rate  will  be,  say,  for 
fifty,  tons  of  flour  to  Strabane,  and  you  quote  your 
client  at  Galveston  the  through  rate  to  Strabane? — 
.Precisely. 

11104.  You  pay  the  railway  ?— We  pay  the  railway. 

11105.  Do  you  always  apply  to  the  railway  for  a 
special  quotation  before  quoting,  or  do  you  look  at 
the  rate  book  ? — As  a general  rule  we  have  fixed  rates 
with  the  railway  for  different  classes  of  goods  to  dif- 
ferent towns,  but,  constantly  any  classification  of 
goods  to  some  other  point  may  crop  up,  and  it  is  in 
respect  of  these  new  cases  that  we  require  separate 
quotations,  and  these  we  require  frequently. 

11106.  Or  there  may  he  specially  large  quantities  ?— 
Yes. 

11107.  And-  you  think  that  in  such  cases  you  are 
entitled  to  some  special  rate? — Yes. 

11108.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  competes  with  you 
in  practically ' the  same  class  of  goods  who  also  wants 
special;  rates  ? — Yes. 

, 11109.  You  were  here  this  morning  and  heard  the 
question  about  special  lates  ?— Yes. 

11110.  Supposing  you  want  a quotation  for,  say,  a 
fifty  -ton  lot,  you  get  a new  quotation? — Our  lots  are 
generally  quite,  up  to  that,  or  more. 

11111.  Supposing  you  say  to  the  goods  manager,  we 
have  a fifty-ton  lot  to  Strabane,  and  there  is  no  rate 
except  for  five-ton  lots,  which  they  give  at  2s.  6 d.,  and 
you  get  a quotation  for  2s.  2d.,  have  you  any  know- 
ledge as  to  whether  that  goes  into  the  rate-book  or 
not  ?— I could  not  say. 


11112.  Because  it  has  been  constantly  alleged  that 
these  are  not  put  into  the  rate-book? — I would  just 
like  to  say  that  in  these  rates  that  we  get  we  by  no 
means  have  the  lowest  rates  for'  similar  traffic  to 
similar  points.  Our  rates  are  generally  overhead 
rates,  embracing  a number  of  articles,  so  far  as  they 
can  fit  in  with  the  railway  classification;  but  con- 
stantly I am  aware,  and  I don’t  object  to  it,  that 
other  people  with  a • big  lot  of  local  traffic  have  got 
lower  rates  to  that  particular  point  than  we  have, 
although  our  traffic  all  f old  will  be  larger. 

That  is  justified  on  the  part  of  the  railwav. 
The  fact  that  you  send  a larger  quantity  of  flour  does 
not  justify  them  in  giving  you  a lower  rate  for  case- 
iron  1— We  have  a rate  for  grain.  I know  that  one 
of  the  distilleries  that  has  a branch  distillery  a little 
distance  from  Belfast  have  got  a lower  rate  for  five  or 
six.  hundred  tons.  They  load  up  half  in  one  day,  dis- 
charge the  wagons  the  following  day,  and  return  them 
empty  to  Belfast  for  a second  day.  They  get  a lower 
rate  than  we  would  get. 

11114.  You  think  that  that  is  a satisfactory  posi- 
tion?— Yes,  and  these  things  we  can  arrange  on  the 
•p,ot. 

11115.  We  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about  butter 
and  eggs  coming  through  from,  Siberia  to  Ireland?-- 
We  don’t  bring  their  butter,  but  we  bring  a good  man  7 

eggs,'.’.;.  .... 

11U6.  Ad  the  year  rppnd  ? — NfV.  .not  in  the.  very 
depth  of  winter.  The,  transit,  through  Russia,  and 


•particularly  on  the.  State  railways,  is  slow,  and  the 
eggs  don’t  keep  well,  and  generally  suffer. 

11117.  You  don’t  send  them  to  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land ? — The  bills  of  lading  are  only  to  Belfast,  and 
we  don’t  know  what  happens  then  ; they  may  go  away 
as  Irish. 

11118.  You  don’t  suggest  that? — No. 

11119.  You  spoke  about  a tribunal,  and  you  said 
that  there  should  be  on  it  a considerable  business  and 
commercial  element  ? — Yes. 

31120.  And  that  it  ought  to  have  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions  ?— If  that  were  possible. 

11121.  In  that  case,  of  course,  with  judges  on  it  it 
would  be  a legal  tribunal  acting  according  to  legal 
rules? — My  view  was  more  that  it  should  be  a sort  of 
court  of  arbitration.  I think  if  they  could  not  regu- 
late a dispute  between  a trader  and  a railway  that 
then  there  should  be  a court  of  appeal  that  they 
could  go  to,  and  that  then  the  decision  would  be  en- 
forced. 

11122.  Your  view  would  be  that  there  would  be  an 
informal  tribunal  that  would  hear  the  case  ? — Yes. 

11123.  And  express  its  opinion? — And  express  its 
opinion  or.  negotiate  with  the  railway  company  and 
try.  to  arrive  at  a settlement  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, “ in  our  opinion.” 

11124.  And  say  “ in  our  opinion  ” the  railway  com- 
pany is  right  or  “ in  our  opinion  ” the  railway  com- 
pany ought  to  give  way  ? — Exactly. 

11125.  And  they  should  not  have  power  to  enforce 
that  view,  and  if  either  party  wanted  to  make  it  bind- 
ing they  should  go  to  somebody  else  ?— That  is  my 
opinion ; say  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3.1126.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  is  not  a legal  body  ? 
— Well,  some  legal  authority  nominated  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

11127.  I am  only  putting  points  to  you  to  see 
how  far  your  view  would  work — would  not  there  be  a 
difficulty  ip  the  double  expense? — My  view  is  that 
there  should  be  little  or  no  expense  in  coming  be- 
fore the  new  tribunal. 

11128.  It  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try under  the  conciliation  clause,  and  it  has  been 
tried  more  largely  in  America,  and  the  complaint  has 
been  that  the  railway  company  won’t  show  its  defence 
m the  first  instance,  but  keeps  its  case  up  its  sleeve 
until  it  comes  to  the  tribunal  that  can  enforce  its 
decision:  don’t  you  think  that  is  a real  difficulty?— 
It  may  be,  but  I cannot  understand-  that  the  railway 
company  would  not  face  the  matter  straight  and 
fairly  if  there  was  a grievance. 

11129.  But  if  they  meant  to  fight,  take  that  case, 
would  not  it  then  be  an  advantage  that  the  other  side 
.should  not  know  their  case? — It  might  be  arranged, 
in  that  event,  that  a defence  not  brought  forward  in 
the,  first  court  could  - not  be  mentioned  in  tho  final 
court. 

11180.  Well,  that  was  suggested  in  America  as  a 
possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  question.  With  re- 
ference to  the  amalgamation  question  I gather  that 
Belfast  would  rather  keep  the  Midland  and  the  Great 
Northern  railways — you  don’t  want  an  amalgamation 
of  those  two  companies? — No,  we' think  they  are  both 
well  able  to  look  after  theinselves. 

11131.  You  would  not  mind  throwing  in  the  County 
Down  Railway  ? — Oh,  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  County 
Down,  but  it  is  chiefly  a passenger  line. 

• &S&  But  if  you  take  three  lines  of  railway  for 
the  ISorth  in  connection  with  your  proposal  for  an 
amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  into  five  lines  you 
have  only  two  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  ?— We  like  the 
Co.  Down. 

11133.  You  want  to  keep  trwo  systems  that  you  think 
vigorous  and  capable : you  want  to  keep  both  to  serve 
Belfast? — Yes. 

11134.  That  is  your,  view  ? — Yes. 

11135.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  map  of  Ireland; 
and  the  conditions  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  you  should 
try  to  keep  competition  elsewhere,  or  should  you 
frankly  admit  that  you  won’t  have  competition  and 
wipe  it  out? — No.  I should  like  to  see  competition 
continued.  If  three  trunk  lines  ran  from  Dublin,  on 
the  Midland  system,  which  touches  some  points  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  ; and  one 
on  the  East  Coast  line,  running  south,  these  three, 
with  the  two  ip  the  north,  would  be  sufficient. 

11136.  But  take  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Co. 
and  the  Great  Southern  Go.,  both  of  them  get  to 
Waterford  in  spite  of  the  compass? — Yes. 
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11137.  Would  you  maintain  that  competition.?— 
j yjould,  and  in  the  same  way  into  Limerick. 

11138.  So  that  you  would  keep  what  competition 
you  hive?— Certainly.  We  find  it  Very  beneficial  in 
the  north,  in  the  case  of  the  Midland  Company  and 
the  Great  Northern  Company  touching  the  same 
points. 

11139.  You.  would  not- go  so  far  as  to  do  what  the 
Dutch  Government  did,  and  deliberately  re-arrange 
the  lines  so  as  to  make  more  competition? — No,  I 
•don’t  think  so. 

11140.  But  you  would  like  to  maintain  not  only  for 
Belfast,  but  elsewhere,  wliat  competition  you  could  ?— 
Yes. 

11141.  Mr.  Sexton. — About  the  Financial  Relations 
Committee  the  question  is  as  to  whether  Sir  David 
Barbour  agreed  with  the  majority,  and  I find  that 
eleven  out  of  thirteen  surviving  Commissioners  signed 
the  main  report:  “That  Whilst  the  actual  tax  re- 
venue of  Ireland  is  about  one-eleventh  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ire- 
land is  very  much  smaller,  and  is  not  estimated  by 
any  of  us  as  exceeding  one-twentietli.”  Sir  David 
Barbour  wrote  a separate  report,  in  which  he  said  : 
“The  resources  of  Ireland  as  compared  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  appear  in  the  present  day  to  lie  be- 
tween the  proportions  of  one  to  sixteen  and  one  to 
twenty-one,  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  may 
fairly  be  taken  at  one-twentieth  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  the  reservation  that  there  exists  a margin 
of  possible  error.”  So  that  Sir  David  Barbour  did 
agree  on  the  fundamental  proposition. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe 
11142.  I believe  the  Belfast  people  were  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received  from  the 
Northern  Cbunties  Railway? — They  were. 

11143.  Can  you  say  whether  the  Midland  Company 
of  England  have  simply  continued  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors  or  have  they  given  any  material  reduc- 
tion in  rates  and  fares  in  addition  to  those  given  by 
the  Northern  Counties  Company?— No.  I would  say 
they  practically  continued  the  old  system. 

11144.  Your  experience  of  the  treatment  given  by 
the  Midland  Company  has  made  you  favourable  to 
English  companies  coming  to  this  country? — Well, 
you  see  the  coming  here  of  the.  Midland  Company 
has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  traffic  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  tourist  traffic.  It  is  the  same  all 
through  England,  at  every  hotel  and  station  which 
their  line  touches,  whether  they  have  any  special 
looking  arrangements  or  not,  their  Irish  towns  are 
advertised.  They  bring  thousands  here,  and  I hold 
■that  that  is  a distinct  advantage. 

11145.  It  is  really  a tourist  traffic  from  England  ? — 
A tourist  traffic  from  England,  and  also  from  Ireland 
to  England,  but  principally  from  England  to  Ire- 
land. 

11146.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  for  the  old 
company  to  have  developed  that  traffic? — Not  at  all 
to  the  same  extent.  It  is  the  influence  of  the  Mid- 
land Company  in  the  districts  which  they  meet  that 
has  induced  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  their 
Irish  connexion,  and  so  the  traffic  has  been  developed. 

11147.  We  have  had  a good  many  complaints  from 
witnesses  of  the  tendency  by  the  Midland  Company  to 
■divert  traffic  at  different  branches  from  Derry  to 
Belfast  and  other  centres  by  giving  better  rates  than 
from  the  intermediate  points  to  Derry.  We  have 
had  evidence  to  that  effect.  Do  you  think  that  the 
favourable  treatment  which  the  Midland  give  you 
aiay  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  efforts-  to 
get  traffic  from  Derry  and.  to  bring  it  round  to  Bel- 
fast?—Well,  it  is  possible,  but  I don’t  think  that 
that  is  intended. 

11148.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lines  might 
have  been  made  very  much  better  in  other  directions? 
—Possibly. 

11149.  I think  you  said  that  you  would  be  in  favour 
- °f  the  larger  lines  buying  up  the  smaller  lines,  and  of 
the  Government  subsidising  them  to  a certain  extent  ? 
—Well,  I said  I would  be  in  favour  of  Government 
•contributing  to  a certain  extent. 

11150.  I suppose  you  know  the  Midland'  Company 
have  bought,  up  several  Irish  lines? — And  knowing 
the  advantage,  that  has  resulted  from  it  that  is  the 
'reason  1 have  given  my  opinion. 


.11151.  They  bought  them  on  very  favourable  terms. 
They  bought  the  Limavady  and  Dungiven  line,  on 
which  the  Board  of  Works  had  a charge  of  £20,000, 
for  £2,000,  and  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  capital  of 
that  line,  amounting  to  £46,733,  was  at  the  same 
time  wiped  out.  They  bought  the  Derry  and  Central 
line,  on  which  the  Board  of  Works  had  a charge  of 
£100,000,  practically  for  £85,000,  a large  amount  of 
arrears  of  interest  being  in  addition  remitted.  They 
also  bought  the  Drapers  town  line  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  losing  no  money  by  the  transaction  ? — Yes  ; 
but  the  Midland  Company  have  got  those  lines  and 
developed  them. 

11152.  If  you  think  it.  favourable  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  to  buy  up  these  lines,  and  if 
they  have  been  worked  successfully  by  the  companies 
taking  them  over,  what  is  your  objection"  to  the 
Government  giving  something  in  the  way  of  subsidy? 
— You  admit  that  the  rates  in  most  cases  perhaps 
are  not  unreasonably  high,  or  beyond  the  maximum  of 
the  company’s  powers,  but  that  they  nevertheless 
press  unduly  upon  the  small  industries? — My  objec- 
tion is  that  I think  it  would  be  a matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  decide  where  subsidies  could  be  properly 
and  judiciously  or  wisely  given.  I object  to  sub- 
sidies being  given  to  any  one  particular  man  or 
trade.  I don’t  object,  to  a subsidy  being  given  for 
the  general  good. 
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11153.  Would  you  object  to,  a subsidy  being  given 
to  any  line  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a reduction 
of  rates?— It  might  be  that  under  special  circum 
stances  I would  not  object. 

11154.  I think  you  said  that  you  gave  evidence 
before  the  Canals  Commission  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment spending  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  canal  system  of  the 
country  ? — I did. 


11155.  If  you  are  in  favour  of  that,  do  you  admit 
that  the  canals  must  be  to  a greater  or  less  extent  com- 
petitors with  the  railways? — Yes. 


11156.  Surely  it  would  be  rather  unfair  at  this  Canal cora- 
time — when  the  railway  companies  are  complaining  petition  with 
of  diminishing  traffic,  and  the  difficulty  of  paying  railways- 
dividends  and  so  on — surely  it  would  be  unreasonable 
that  the  State  should  assist  the  canals  to  compete 
with  them  and  to  deny  that  the  -State  should  give 
aid  to  the  railways? — My  opinion  is  that  canal 
traffic  would  be  developed  for  a different  class  of 
goods  that  don’t  go  by  the  railways ; that  cannot 
afford  to  pay  railway  rates  at  all;  such  as  peat  and 
manure  stuffs,  which  would  not  go  by  railway. 

11157.  Your  experience  is  totally  opposed  to  that 
of  Mr.  Tatlow,  who  has  had  twenty  years’  experience 
of  the  general  management  of  the.  Royal  Canal  ? — 1 
My  views  have  frequently  not  agreed  with  Mr. 

Tatlow’ s. 


11158.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Royal  Canal 
for  a sufficiently  long  term  to  enable  him  to  judge, 
and  he  gave  evidence  that  he  saw  no  hope  of  develop- 
ing traffic  upon  the  canal  system,  and  that  it  would 
be  a waste  of  money  to  spend  any  money  in  develop- 
ing them  ? — I saw  that.  I was  always  satisfied  that 
the  Grand  Canal  would  succeed.  The  Royal  Canal; 
which  runs  along  the  Midland  line,  is  practically 
derelict. 


11159.  But  both  the  managers  of  the  Grand  and 
Royal  Canals  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  the  traders  would  not 
put  up  with  the  slow  transit,  and  would  not  cafe  to 
send  their  goods  in  bulk,  that  they  preferred  small 
consignments  rather  than  pay  storage,  and  so  on? — 
That  might  be  their  opinion  in  those  districts  tra- 
versed by  the  Royal  Canal,  but  I am  sure  that  in  re- 
gard to  others  there  is  a different  opinion. 


11160.  You  speak  of  the  .Ulster  Canal? — I am 
speaking  of  it  as  to  its  possible  development,  and  of 
another,  the  Lagan  Canal. 

11161.  You  think  that  the  larger  traffic  the  canals 
would  carry  would  not  cripple  the  traffic  which  the 
railway  companies  have  to  develop? — I'  don’t  think 
it  would  affect  the  railways  at  all ; I believe  it  would 
benefit  them. 

11162.  One  other  point.  You  said  that  you ' were 
in  favour  of  three  or  .four,  or  five  systems  of  railways 
existing  to  prqvide  competition? — Yes;  • 

11163.  If  we  can  • assume  for  a-  moment  th  at  the 
State  or  any  public  authority  in  the  country  - took 
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over  the  railways,  there  would  he  practically  no  com- 
petition such  as  exists  at  present,  and  the  State 
would  have  no  object  in  diverting  consignments  from 
their  natural  outlet  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  traffic 
— would  that  be  the  effect  ? — No.  I am  totally  opposed 
to  anything  like  State  control. 

11164.  You  are  opposed  because  there  would  be 
no  competition  ? — Not  that  alone,  but  on  almost  every 
other  ground  I am  totally  opposed  to  it. 

11165.  You  are  not  anxious  that  the  ports  of 
Waterford,  Belfast,  and  Dublin  should  be  benefited 
at  the  expense  of  others  all  round  the  coast  ? — I can- 
not believe  that  any  railway  company  having  a con- 
nection with  any  port  fcvould  try  to  ruin  and  starve 
that  port. 

11166.  We  have  a good  deal  of  evidence  which 
rather  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a tendency 
to  crush  the  smaller  ports  out  of  existence? — Take 
the  little  harbour  of  Larne.  You  might  as  well 
fairly  assume  that  the  Midland  Company  would 
starve  Lame  to  help  ports  beyond  it,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, Larne  is  going  ahead.  They  can  secure  and 
handle  traffic  there,  and  it  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

11167.  Newry  and  Drogheda  are  not  of  that 
opinion  ?— I understand  that  Newry  traffic  is  not  de- 
creasing. 

11168.  What  about  Drogheda  ? — I cannot  say,  be- 
cause they  are  drawing  more  now  from  Dublin. 

11169.  What  as  to  Derry  and  Sligo? — Derry  is  in- 
creasing. 

11170.  Assuming  that  the  rates  were  placed  by 
some  central  authority  on  a uniform  basis,  under 
the  State  or  otherwise,  and  that  everyone  got  his  fair 
rights  between  his  port  and  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  would  you  see  any  great  objection  to  it? — I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  .possible  to  work  any  railway 
system  under  a uniform  rate.  I don’t  think  that 
under  any  system  you  could  give  a uniform  rate. 

11171.  You  know  that  in  Belgium  they  work  under 
a uniform  system  ? — They  do,  but  the  state  of  the 
Belgian  railways  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

11172.  I find  that  in  the  last  year,  1905,  after  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  their  fixed  capital  and  sinking 
fund  they  made  a profit  of  £800,000? — That  might  be, 
but  I am  speaking  more  of  the  handling  of  the 
traffic.  Mr.  Cooke  will  tell  you  about  that.  I think 
he  will  tell  you  that  they  take  two,  three,  four  and 
five  days  to  get  traffic  a few  miles. 

11173.  The  rates  are  low? — They  are. 

11174.  You  spoke  of  small  parcels.  Do  you  know 
that  in  Belgium  you  can  send  parcels  of  11  lbs.  weight 
over  a distance  of  from  ninety-seven  to  250  miles  for 
7 d.,  and  parcels  not  exceeding  200  kilogrammes,  which 
is  equal  to  2 cwt.,  250  miles  for  3s.  Id.  ? — That  might 
be. 

11175.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  low  rates  and  fares 
they  pay  their  charges  and  have  a profit? — .But  the 
Belgian  railways  are  hauling  goods  away  to  and  from 
the  interior  of  Europe.  It  is  not  the  traffic  of  the 
country. 

11176.  I gave  you  that  instance  to  show  the  great 
(benefit  that  would  accrue  from  State  purchase  if 
properly  conducted? — Yes,  but  the  conditions  are  so 
totally  different,  so  totally  different,  that  you  could 
not  compare  Ireland  with  Belgium. 

11177.  But,  assuming  that  you  obtained  the  same 
conditions,  would  you  be  opposed  to  State  purchase? 
— Well,  you  know  it  is  an  impossibility  to  obtain 
these  conditions. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirbte. 

11178.  You  told  us  that  your  through  traffic  in- 
wards was  in  1893  1,000  tons,  and  that  in  ten  years 
you  worked  it  up  to  15,000  tons  ? — That  is  the  propor- 
tion of  our  inward  cargoes  that  were  booked  at  through 
rates. 

11179.  Do  you  stop  it  at  Belfast? — We  put  it  on 
the  railway. 

11180.  You  worked  it  up  from  1,000  to  15,000  in 
ten  years? — Yes. 

11181.  In  the  same  time,  can  you  tell  me  how 
much,  and  how,  you  assisted  the  inland  industries, 


how  much  do  you  take  on  through  rates  out  of  Ire- 
land?— We  don’t  take  any  outward  cargoes  whatever. 

11182.  You  don’t  in  any  way  arrange  with  the- 
railway  companies  to'  get  special  low  rates  for  ex- 
ports?— No,  the  export  traffic  from  Belfast  is  all. 
Cross-Channel  principally  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

11183.  Chairman.— Not  the  American  or  Contin- 
ental traffic? — There  is  practically  none;  we  cannot 
get  sufficient. 

11184.  Lord  Pirrie. — I only  wanted  to  see  whether 
you  applied  the  same  amount  of  energy  to  exports  as- 
you  did  to  imports  ? — No. 

11185.  You  said  that  you  hated  subsidies  in  any 
shape  or  form  ? — I do  not  think  I said  “ in  any  shape' 
or  form.” 

11186.  We  all  know  that  you  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal partners  in  the  Head  Line,  and  that  you  take 
a yearly  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  Government- 
why  do  you  take  a subsidy  yourself  and  entirely  ob- 
ject to  it  at  the  same  time? — When  the  Canadian 
Government,  with  .a  view  to  the  development  of  their 
railways,  and  in  order  to  get  them  to  run  long  dis- 
tances in  the  winter,  subsidised  a number  of  steam- 
ship companies  for  that  winter  service,  and  when  we 
became  aware  that  they  contemplated  doing  so,  we 
naturally  put  forward  a claim  for  Ireland,  and  they 
gave  us  some  small  proportion,  as  they  did  to  the 
others,  and  when  we  were  offered  it  we  took  it.  But 
if  I were  a Canadian  I do  not  know  that  I would  offer 
it  to  anyone. 

11187.  When  another  ship  goes  from  the  same  port 
you  don’t  divide  it  with  that  ship.  One  other  thing.. 
You  object  very  strongly — I am  not  sure  whether  you- 
meant  it  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  or  of  yourself — 
to  Protection — didn’t  the  'Chamber  of  Commerce, 
though  not  in  this  resolution,  unanimously  vote  in 
favour  of  Protection? — Not  unanimously. 

11188.  Well,  three  voted  against  it?— I think  more- 
than  that.  But  we  are  coming  to  the  Fiscal  question.. 

11189.  If  you  went  back  to  Belfast  having  stated 
at  this  Commission  you  were  opposed  to  Protection  V 
— I speak  as  an  individual.  Mr.  Cooke  will  put  for- 
ward the  resolution. 

11190.  Now  as  to  the  question  of  rates.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  in  respect  of  every  inland’ 
consignment  you  actually  ring  up  the  Great  Northern' 
Railway  Company  on  the  subject? — Not,  no.  We 
have  standing  quotations  for  the  bulk  of  our  traffic, 
which  remain  in  force  until  altered  or  cancelled,  hut 
we  are  continually  asked  about  other  goods  to  other 
points  for  which  we  have  no  standing  arrangement, 
and  then  we  ring  the  telephone  and  get  an  answer 
in  a few  minutes. 

11191.  Are  you  not  aware  that  every  railway  com- 
pany is  bound  to  keep  a rate  book  at  their  stations? — 
I believe  so. 

11192.  Did  you  ever  send  anyone  to  the  station  to 
examine  these  rates? — We  have  sent,  but  they  could’ 
make  very  little  of  them. 

11193.  That  is  just  the  evidence  we  have  ? — I would 
rather  take  their  word. 

11194.  Have  you  gone  yourself? — I have  gone. 

11195.  If  you  don’t  understand  it  the  rest  of  the 
public  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so.  You  said  practi- 
cally in  your  evidence  that  there  were  no  complaints 
as  regards  any  of  the  railway  companies? — I did  not: 
go  quite  so  far  as  that. 

11196.  Wasn’t  there  a complaint  by  coal  mer- 
chants as  to  shortage  in  the  supply  of  wagons  on  the- 
part  of  some  of  the  railway  companies,  as  the 
result  of  which  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Belfast  Harbour  Board  put  their 
heads  together  and  used  pressure  on  these  com- 
panies to  give  an  adequate  supply  ? — Yes,  but  I take  it 
the  question  is  one  respecting  any  complaint  as  re- 
gards traffic.  There  had  been  complaints  regarding, 
deficiencies  of  rolling  stock,  and  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners represented  to  the  Railway  Companies 
that  an  increased  supply  of  wagons,  particularly  in 
the  coal  trade,  was  essential,- and  I believe  a satis- 
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factory  reply  came,  and  the  numbers  of  wagons  Was 
increased. 

11197.  Therefore,  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of 
■Commerce  and  the  Harbour  Board  had  a good  effect  ? — 
I believe,  so.  I heard  also  as  to  the  coal  traffic  that 
there  was  a question  about  some  inland  rates  that- 
we  had  under  consideration. 

11198.  Would  the  ordinary  consumer  or  user  get  a 
•special  rate  for,  say,  a wagon-load,  or  is  it  only  the 
larger  consignors  who  get  these  facilities? — That 
is  what  I cannot  say.  I don’t  know,  (but  I imagine 
they  would  give  the  same  as  the  others.  But  I don’t 
•admit  that  our  rates  are  cheap.  I have  said  that  I 
know  there  are  cheaper  rates  for  lots  loaded  and  un- 
loaded by  the  senders  themselves. 

11199.  Mr.  Acworth. — One  question  to  clear  up'the 
last  point.  What  I understand  is  that  if  you  have 
not  already  received  from'  the  company  notice  of  a 


rate  that  happens  to  suit  you  from  a new  station 
or  for  new  traffic,  you  inquire  personally? — Yes. 

11200.  You  don’t  know  whether  that  rate  is  already 
on  the  rate-book,  or  whether  it  is  specially  quoted 
to  you? — We  do  not. 

Lord' Pirrie.- — He  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  look. 

Mr.  Acworth. — He  gives  the  railway  company  the 
trouble;  to  find  it  out  for  him  instead  of  taking  the 
trouble  to  find  it  out  for  himself. 

Witness. — If  we  had  a rate  a year  or  two,  and  had 
not  used  it,  we  ring  up.  We  don’t  conclude  that  the 
rate  is  still  in  force. 

11201.  Mr.  Acworth. —That  is  a sort  of  thing  you- 
think  a commercial  railway  company  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  do  for  you,  to  help  you  in  your  business? 
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The  Inquiry  was  adjourned  until  the  following  morning  at  II  o'clock. 
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TWENTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  28th,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present: — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.gm.g.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton;  Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall;  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth; 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Feb.  28,  1907. 
Mr.  Alexander 

member  of 
the  Belfast 
Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Flax  traffic. 


Continental 
rates  for  flax 
to  Belfast  as 
compared  with 
Irish  interior 


Mr.  Alexander  Cooke  examined  by  The  Chairman. 


11202.  I believe  you  are  a member  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes,  sir. 

11203.  And  Vice-President  of  the  Council? — Yes, 

11204.  Would  you  kindly  tells  us  in  what  particular 
business  you  are  engaged  personally  ? — In  the  import- 
ing of  flax  from  foreign  countries  and  supplying  of 
same  to  the  mills,  and  selling  yarns  made  of  this  flax 
to  the  manufacturers,  who  weave  them,  and  these 
yarns  we  import  from  foreign  countries  and  export 
again  to  foreign  countries. 

11205.  Then  the  trade  you  are  engaged  in  is  prac- 
tically importing  and  exporting? — Yes. 

11206.  Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  trade  in 
Ireland? — Only  so  far  as  the  linen  trade  is  concerned. 
If  we  purchase  flax  in  the  Irish  markets  it  has  to 
be  conveyed  over  Irish  railways. 

11207.  I suppose  you  are  generally  acquainted  with 
trade  conditions  in  Ulster  ? — Oh,  yes. 

11208.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  railway 
rates  in  connection  with  your  trade  ? — Yes,  we  have. 
On  the  whole,  we  consider  that  the  railway  rates  are 
comparatively  reasonable.  There  are  some  exceptions. 
In  remote  districts  the  railway  rates  are  too  high.  T 
mean  to  infer  that  when  you  come  to  take  a place  like 
Stranorlar  or  Ballyshannon  it  costs  as  much  to  bring 
a ton  of  flax  from  one  of  those  outlying  markets  as  it 
would  to  bring  it  from  the  Continent.  The  rate  from 
Belgium  to  Belfast  is  20s.  8 d.  If  you  bring  a ton  of 
flax  from  Rotterdam  by  sea  all  the  way  it  costs  18s., 
and  if  you  bring  it  into  Hull  or  Goole  or  Leith  and 
ship  it  across  after  that  to  Belfast  it  comes  to  20s. 

11209.  A through  rate? — Yes. 

11210.  Including  all  charges? — Yes,  including  all 
charges.  Equally  we  get  the  sr.me  rate  out  again. 
We  get  the  same  shipping  rates  out  from  Belfast  to 
Rotterdam  if  you  take  them  to  Leith  or  to  Hull  or 
across  the  country  and  ship  them  out  again. 

11211.  Of  course,  you  get  flax  from  Antwerp  as 
well  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  same  rate,  20s. 

11212.  Are  there  direct  steamers  from  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg  to  Belfast  ? — Yes,  and  from 
Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. 

11213.  From  all  three  ? — Yes. 

11214.  Lord  Pirrie.  -- When  it  comes  overland  the 
rate  is  two  shillings  more? — Yes. 

11215.  Chairman. — I suppose  the  overland  rate  is 
governed  by  the  through  rate  by  sea? — Oh,  it  is 
usually  one  rate  only  ; it  is  a through  rate. 

11216.  I mean  that  if  the  rate  overland  through 
Liverpool  or  one  of  the  other  ports  was  very  much 
more  than  the  direct  sea  rate  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
would  go  probably  by  sea  ? — By  sea,  yes. 

11217.  Then  you  think  that  the  rate  from  inland 
stations  to  Belfast  are  too  high  ? — Are,  some  of  them, 
too  high. 

11218.  Do  you  think  that  they  retard  the  interests 
of  the  district  ? — Well,  I think  it  is  in  this  way,  that 
when  you  have  a little  railway  like  the  Donegal  Rail- 
way carrying  goods,  say,  from  Stranorlar  or  from 
Dunfanagliy,  or  some  of  those  outlying  places,  they 
must  have  a rate  of  their  own,  and  that  is  one  local 


rate,  and  there  is  another  local  rate  when  it  comes  to 
Strabane  or  Londonderry. 

11219.  Are  you  dealing  now  with  flax? — Yes. 

11220.  Is  flax  grown  in  Donegal  ? — Oh,  yes,  largely. 

11221.  And  used  near  Belfast? — And  used  in  Bel- 
fast. 

11222.  And  round  Belfast? — Yes. 

11223.  That  is  an  industry  of  the  country  of  im- 
portance in  that  particular  neighbourhood? — Yes;  it 
is  a matter  of  great  interest  to  the  agriculturist. 

11224.  I see  you  have  formed  an  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  railways  in  connection  with 
the  directors  that  are  appointed  in  this  country?— 
Oh,  yes.  Personally,  I have  had  a very  strong  feeling 
as  to  the  management  of  railways  as  regards  Irish 
directors.  I must  say  that  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
grea  tly  improved  ; but  in  the  past  Irish  railway  direc- 
tors were  generally  landed  proprietors  or  gentlemen 
who  had  fortunes  left  to  them  by  their  fathers.  I 
mean  that  they  were  not  men  of  business,  and  they 
did  not  understand  business  and  obstructed  business. 
Of  recent  years  the  boards  of  directors  have  greatly 
improved  and  business  men  have  gradually  become 
more  and  more  directors  of  them,  and  things  conse- 
quently are  much  better. 

11225.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  speaking  gene- 
rally, you  have  nothing  to  complain  of  ? — Nothing  to- 
ccmplair.  of  in  that  respect. 

11226.  We  will  leave  the  past  alone? — It  is  happily 
buried. 

11227.  Going  back,  just  for  a moment,  you  have 
some  idea  with  reference  to  traffic  in  small  quantities- 
at  these  outlying  districts  being  collected  and  sent 
away  in  bulk  on  one  train.  What  is  your  idea  ?— My 
idea  is  that  it  would  riot  pay  any  railway  company,  or 
you  cannot  expect  them,  to  take  a box  of  eggs,  say, 
from  a country  dealer,  or  two  dead  pigs  from  a 
country  dealer,  and  send  a waggon  into  Belfast  with 
them,  or  into  Dublin,  with  them  alone.  It  might  cost 
you,  say,  I5s.  a ton.  They  might  charge  that  man 
15s.  ; whereas  if  the  railway  company  arranged  that 
on  one  day  in  the  week  they  would  carry  these  things- 
to  Dublin  or  Belfast  for  10s.  several  of  these  country 
people  would  keep  their  pigs  or  eggs  till  that  day,  and 
it  would  pay  the  railway  company  much  better  for  a 
full  waggon  load  than  a truck  coming  with  practically 
one  box  of  eggs. 

11228.  That  is  practically  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple ? — The  co-operative  principle. 

11229.  Would  that  meet  the  requirements  of  ths 
district? — I believe  it  would  be  a great  saving  to  the 
district,  and  it  would  be  a great  help  to  the  industries 
that  we  are  anxious  to  nurse. 

11230.  Do  you  mean  that  the  traffic  being  sent  in 
large  quantities,  the  railway  company  would  get  more 
profit  than  they  would  by  carrying  small  quantities  ■ 
— Yes. 

11231.  And  they  could  give  leduced  rates? — Yes. 

11232.  Is  that  a fancied  grievance  or  is  it  a real 
one? — Any  high  rate  is  a real  grievance  against  the 
trader  who  has  to  pay  it.  We  have,  say,  to  c0"sl)Te' 
that  the  merchant  in  Denmark  ships  his  eggs  or  butter 
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to  England  in  large  qaantities,  and  he  gets  special 
rales  for  his  large  quantities.  Your  Irish  country 
dealer,  who  is  a small  dealer,  has  to  compete  with  the 
•foreign  dealer,  and  the  nearer  you  can  bring  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  to  each  other  the  more  favour- 
able it  would  be  for  your  Irishman. 

11233.  Now,  you  suggest  that  this  is  your  idea.  Has 
that  particular  idea  been  discussed  to  your  knowledge 
in  the  neighbourhood? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
■only  suggest  it  on  the  principle  that  it  pays  railway 
companies,  the  Northern  Counties  Railway  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  to  give  cheap  tickets  on  one 
day  in  the  week  to  encourage  locomotion.  If  they  can 
afford  to  carry  passengers  from  Belfast  to  Derry  one 
day  in  the  week  for  5s.,  they  can  equally  afford  to 
give  these  cheap  trains  for  goods  as  well  as  for  pas- 
sengers. 

11234.  Quite  right.  I am  not  disputing  it  at  all. 
Then  there  is  a reference  here  to  some  railway  at 
Ballyclare? — Oh,  that  was  merely  a specimen  of  a 
feudal  directorship.  That  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

11235.  Of  the  past — then  we  will  leave  that  alone? 
—Yes. 

11236.  Now,  we  havd  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  Railway  Commissioners’  Court. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  that  Court? — As  far  as 
the  unfortunate  trader  is  concerned  the  present  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Commission  is  of  no  use.  A solitary 
trader  would  be  a fool  to  go  to  that  Railway  Commis- 
sion. Look  at  the  money  it  costs.  It  is  excessive. 

11237.  Mr.  Sexton. — Or  even  a public  body? — Oc 
even  a public  body.  The  Londonderry  Commissioners 
lost  £4,000  that  way.  The  only  case  I know  of  where 
it  was  done  with  success  was  where  it  was  taken  an 
by  the  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Ayr.  G.  and  .J. 
Burns  having  immense  influence  with  the  Scotch  rail- 
way companies  got  them  to  give  their  steamship  com- 
pany their  traffic  and  the  other  steamship  companies 
went  to  the  Railway  Commission  and  insisted  on 
getting  through  bookings. 

11238.  Chairman. — And  got  it? — And  got  it,  too. 
The  Harbour  Commissioners,  the  public  body,  spent 
a great  deal  of  money,  but  succeeded. 

11239.  But  about  the  general  traders  of  this  coun- 
try?— We  must  have  some  cheaper  way  of  arranging 
railway  difficulties — disputes  between  the  country 
tradei-s  and  the  railways. 

11240.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  what  the 
tribunal  should  be  in  this  country? — Yes.  I would 
suggest  two  railway  directors  or  two  railway  experts, 
if  you  prefer  it ; two  merchants,  say,  one  nominated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Dublin,  and  one 
nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Belfast ; 
and  then  I would  have  one  of  his  Majesty’s  judges  to 
preside  over  these  four. 

11241.  Would  you  pay  them? — Well,  I think  the 
Government  ought  to  pay  them.  It  really  would  be 
more  a Court  of  Arbitration  for  settling  difficulties. 

11242.  W hat  is  the  difference  between  that-  and  the 
existing  Court  ? — The  existing  Court  is  very  expen- 
sive. It  requires  thousands  of  pounds  to  go  into  a 
Court  like  the  existing  one,  and  this  would  only  re- 
quire £30  or  £50.  I would  not  allow'  any  counsel  or 
lawyers  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

11243.  You  would  have  two  or  three  business  men 
^ith  a judge,  to  sit  as  a kind  of  Arbitration  Court  ? — 
ies;  they  would  settle  a great  many  difficulties  and 
grievances.  Besides,  many  of  the  grievances  that  are 
brought  up  have  nothing  in  them,  and  if  they  were 
brought  before  the  court  that  I propose  they  would 
suggest  to  the  man  that  was  grumbling  that  he  had 
really  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  it. 

11244.  I think  you  said  you  would  exclude  counsel 
and  lawyers  ? — Yes,  sir  ; when  I have  anything  to  do 
with  an  arbitration  myself  I always  keep’them  out  of 


-11245.  That  is  good*  news  for  Mr.  Vesey  Knox, 
‘nen,  of  course,  (hat  is  all  very  well  for  Belfast  and 
ubhn.  but  what  about  the  poor  trader  in  West 
Such  a Board  would  be  of  greater  advantage 
“™in  than  it  would  be  to  Belfast  or  Dublin. 

.1246.  Would  you  send  them  into  the  district,  or 
i,'1?  the  complainant  up  ?— Bring  the  complainant 
P to  the  court  in  Dublin,  where  your  Board  would 
51C  as  a centre. 

11247.  This  is  not  to  be  a moving  Commission?-— 
no  1 I would  not  expect  that.  It  is  very  mud 
sier  for  a trader  who  has  a grievance  to  come  up  to 
,5.  than  to  send  a party  of  gentlemen  like  that 
'nto  West  Clare  or  awav  into  Donegal. 


11248.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  passenger  traffic, 
I think  you  have  an  idea  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
time  tables? — Yes;  we  have  a great  many  instances. 
Mr.  Lindsay  will  go  into  that.  My  idea  is  that  there 
might  be  some  arrangement  that  one  company  was 
not  to  start  a train  before  another  company’s  train 
came  in. 

11249.  But  you  must  admit,  as  a business  man, 
that  it  is  a very  complicated  thing  to  arrange  a 
time  table  to  suit  all  companies  ?— It  is  a most  un- 
fortunate thing  that  when  two  companies  get  into 
unpleasantness  with  each  other  they  dislocate  things 
and  inconvenience  the  public  very  much  because  of 
their  petty  disputes  and  quarrels. 

11250.  That  is  easily  said,  but  have  you  got  such  a 
case  ? — W ell,  there  was  a case  of  which  I was  reading 
the  other  day  where  some  gentleman  complained  that 
the  trains  were  fitted  in  so  that  one  should  start  be- 
for  the  other  arrived— a case  of  one  train  in  the  day 
running  through  to  Portrush.  There  used  to  be  a 
great  complaint  at  Cavan  between  Belfast  and  the 
south,  where  the  Great  Northern  came  in  contact  with 
the  Midland  Great  Western.  The  Midland  train 
went  out  before  the  Northern  train  came  in.  Things, 
like  that  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

11251.  Can  you  suggest  how  that  state  of  things 
can  be  remedied?— Oh,  yes. 

11252.  What  is  your  idea?— My  idea  is  that  two 
railway  managers  should  agree  to  arrange  that  one 
train  should  come  in  ten  minutes  before  the  other 
would  go  out.  Railway  time  tables  can  always  be 
arranged.  We  have  not  on  the  Irish  lines  so  many 
trains  running  from  stations  that  a few  minutes 
would  not  make  much  difference. 

11253.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  trouble  is  that  the  two 
railway  managers  might  not  be  disposed  to  agree?— 
Then  I would  call  on  this  court  in  Dublin  to  make' 
them  agree. 

11254.  Chairman. — Now,  upon  the  whole,  with  those 
exceptions  that  you  have  named  are  you  satisfied 
generally  with  the  railway  rates  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes,  generally.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Heyn 
did  yesterday  and  say  that  all  the  railway  rates  are 
perfect  and  cannot  be  found  fault  with,  but,  although, 
of  course,  there  are  still  a great  many  improvements 
to  be  carried  out,  gradually  year  by  year  we  have  the 
railway  companies  getting  a little  more  amenable  and 
more  ready  to  listen  to  reason  and  accommodate 
traders. 

11255.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  an  advantage  to 
this  country  to  have  a large  number  of  independent 
railway  companies  ?— No  ; it  is  a disadvantage,  from 
the  way  in  which  local  rates  are  piled  up.  Some  little 
railways  charges  its  local  rate,  and  then  another  rail- 
way comes  along  and  puts  on  an  addition  to  the  local 
rates,  and  so  on. 

11256.  Then  you  consider  there  are  too  manv  rail- 
ways in  the  interests  of  the  country  ?— Yes  ; I 'would 
amalgamate  all  those  railways.  You  should  not  have 
too  many  railways  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

11257.  Then,  what  is  you  idea.  You  said  just  now 
something  about  wishing  to  amalgamate  all  the  little 
railways? — Yes,  or  hand  the  control  of  them  over  to 
the  larger  ones. 

® Whether  they  liked  it  or  not?— Whether 
they  liked  it  or  not. 


, J i aiiiament , — JNo  ; you  don’t  fin 

the  people  who  own  those  small  railways  unwillinc 
I hey  are  always  willing  to  listen  to  anything  tha 
would  be  to  their  advantage,  and  it  is  always  t 
their  advantage  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  lar»e 
railways.  I have  never  known  a case  where  a smalle 
railway  has  refused  to  work  in  harmony  with  a large 
railway.  ° 


xi^ou.  But  would  you  compel  those  small  railwa 
companies  to  amalgamate?— Well,  I suppose  in  cas 
of  any  dispute  arising  between  them  about  the  rat 
tins  Board  that  I am  suggesting  would  settle  it. 


U761;  r,  am,  not  speaking  of  rates,  but  of  the  cor- 
porate  body,  the  railway  company  itself.  You  think 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  all  those  small  rail- 
ways were  amalgamated  ?— Yes. 


11262.  Have  you  thought  out  that  question : do 
you  mean  that  the  larger  companies  in  the  district 
should  absorb  the  little  companies  ?■ — By  arrangement 
—by  mutual  arrangement. 


11263.  But  you  said  by  compulsion  ?— I would  al- 
most go  that  far.  Where  you  are  having  compulsory 
land  purchase  and  the  rest  of  it  now,  I do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  have  compulsory  railway  purchase. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


,11264.  Mr,  Sexton.— We  have  no  compulsory,  land 
' purchase? — It  is  coming.  : : ; 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  a prophesy. 

11265.  Chairman,— Now,  have  you  , a.  great  number 
; of  them  in  your  district.  I suppose  there  are  §ome: 
little  railways  in  existence  now  in  the  western,  dis- 
trict that  is  touched  by  the  Great  Northern  Company 
— are  there  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

11266.  Now,  supposing  these  railways  per  se  cannot 
earn  dividends  would  you  compel  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  being  the  larger  company,  to  take  them 
over : that  is  what  I want  to  get  at  ? — You  cannot  com- 
pel the  Great  Northern  to  take  them  over,  any  more 
than  you  can  compel  me  to  take  another  man’s  busi- 
ness over  ; but  the  thing  would  work  in  this  way.  The 
Great  Northern  will  work  that  line  for  such  a per- 
centage of  the  revenue.  Suppose  they  get  75  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue.  Take  the  case,  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties working  the  Ballycastle  railway.  They  work  the 
Ballycastle  railway,  and  it  takes  a pretty  large  share 
of  the  revenue  to  pay  the  working  expenses.  The 
shareholders  lose  money,  but  the  Northern  Counties 
railway  do  not  lose  anything  upon  it. 

11267.  I thought  you  went  further  than  that,  and 
that  you  woiuld  compel  these  railway  companies  ?— 
Well,  I would  not  compel  them  unless  they  were  un- 
reasonable. I would  not  allow  them  to  stand  up  and 
say,  “ We  won’t  allow  your  engines  or  trucks  to.  come 
on  our  line  except  on  terms  that  would  be  unreason- 
able.” 

11268.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  witness  says  he  would  not 
compel  them  unless  they  were  unreasonable.  He 
seems  to  forget,  that  it,  is  the  man  who  is  unreason-: 
able  who  most  objects  to  being  compelled  ? — We  have 
no  example  of  small  companies  being  unreasonable 
in  that  respect.  We  have  had  no  evidence  of  such  a 
condition  of  things  existing  in  Ireland. 

11269.”  We  have  had  some  evidence  here? — Not  to 
my  knowledge.  It  may  have  been,  but  not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

11270.  Chainnan — There  is  some  report  I see  here 
attached  tp  your  p.roof  with  reference  to  those  ques- 
tions that  we  are  considering.  That  was  drawn  up, 
I suppose,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce? — Yes,  by  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Com- 
mittee. 

11271.  Have  you  got  that  paper? — Yes. 

11272.  A long  report? — No,  a short  one.  I will  put 
it  in. 

• 11273.  Will  you  read  it?  Witness  reads: — “The 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Irish  railway  system  is  susceptible  of  improvement  in 
some  respects.  They  would  make  it  obligatory  on 
railways  to  carry  home  produce  on  local  rates  equiva- 
lent to  those  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  imported 
goods  on  through  rates  for  equal  distances.  They  be- 
lieve a considerable  amount  of  relief  might  be  pro- 
vided to  agricultural  industries  if  the  small  provin- 
cial traders  were  aSorded  facilities  for.  combination, 
and  such  arrangement  made  for  the  transmission  of 
their  goods  as  would  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of 
the  lower  rates  applicable  to  full  Wagon  loads.  They 
would  also  make  it  compulsory  on  railways  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  through  passengers  by  making  their 
time  tables  mutually  accommodating.  The  Chamber 
are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  railways  at  present 
existing  in  the  North  of  Ireland  on  the  whole  meets 
the  wants  of  the  public  satisfactorily,  and  they  do- 
no  complain  of  any  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  officials.  Considering  the  present  scarcity  of. 

minerals  throughout  Ireland  generally,  that  there  are 
few  large  towns,  that  the  population  is  small  and 
widely  scattered,  and  the  bulk  of  traffic  to  be  moved, 
including  both  passengers  and  goods,  is  limited,  they 
do  not  consider  the  rates  charged  unreasonable.  They 
would  welcome  some  measure  of  amalgamation  of  the 
smaller. lines,: if  adopted  voluntarily,  but  do  not  con- 
sider that  compulsory  amalgamation  of  all  the  rail- 
ways or  their  acquisition  by  the  State  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  country,  as  all  incentive  to  improve- 
ments arising  from  competition  would  thereby  be  re- 
moved, private  enterprise,  (which  it  is  so  desirable  to 
encourage  in  Ireland)  checked,  appointments  of  offi- 
cials influenced  by  mixed  motives,  instead  of  purely 
by  consideration  of  efficiency,,  and  that  the  system 
would  tend  - to  become  rigid  and  unresponsive  to  the 
inevitable  changing  demands  resulting  from  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  country.  The  Chamber  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  railway  system 
sppuld  be  conducted  solely  as  commercial  undertak- 
ings are  conducted,  free  from  all  exterior  influence.” 


' 11274.1  That  . was,  drawn  up  by -a  committee  of  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?— Yes,.  the  Trade  and 
Tariff  Committee.,  : . 

11275.  A committee  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose ?— Oh,.  yes, ;•  the  Standing  Trade  Committee.; 

11276.  Was  it  submitted  to  a meeting  of  . the  full 
Chamber? — Yes.. 

. 11277.  And  adopted  by  them? — Adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber. 

11278.  And  by  the  members, of  the  Chamber? — Yes ; 
there  are  quarterly  meetings. 

11279.  How  many  members  are  there  on  the  Coun- 
cil altogether? — Twenty. 

11280.  And  how  many  members  of . the  Chamber 
altogether?. — About  400.. 

11281.  Now,  those  400  members— we  will  put  it  at 
that — were  summoned  to  a meeting  to  consider  that 
resolution? — Well,  I cannot  answer  that  question  from 
memory,  but.  I really  do  know  of  these  things  coming 
before  the  public  quarterly  meetings,  so  that  it  must, 
have  been  passed  by  the  Chamber  as  a Chamber. 

11282.  And  the  whole  of  the  members  are  summoned 
to  those  quarterly  meetings  ? — Yes. 

11283.  You  would  not  get  the  total  number  ?^-No, 
but  they  are  summoned,  and  that  may  be  taken  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Chamber. 

11284.  I take  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Council?-: 
And  approved  of  by  the  Chamber. 

11285.  Have  you  got  the  report  of  that  meeting?— • 
No ; it  would  be  in  the  annual  reports  published  at. 
the  end  of  the  year. 

11286.  What  was”  the  date  of  that— fl  have  got  a, 
portion  of  it?— I really  do  not  remember  myself,  but 
if  it  is  of  any  use  I shall  be  very  pleased  to  send  yon 
a copy  of  it. 

11287.  Lord  Firrj.c.— It , is  in  your  evidence,  27th 
November,  1906.  That  was  before  the  quarterly 
meeting? — I shall  be  very  pleased  to  send  you  the 
report  of  the  Chamber,  and  that  will  be  in  it. 

11288.  It  says,  “ Copy  of  the  report  submitted  to 
the  open  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce”-? — That  answers  the  Chairman’s  ques- 
tion. 

11289.  Chairman. — Is  the  report  published  of  your 
proceedings  to  the. end  of  the  year? — Yes.  You  see 
that  ends  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  that  will  be  in, 
our  last  year’s  report.  Any  way,  I can  send  you  our, 
annual  report. 

11290.  Is  .there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say?— 
I wish  to  make  a suggestion  to  the  Commission,  that 
the  Irish  railway  companies  might  help  the  Irish 
traders  by  furnishing  them  in  backward  parts  of  the 
country  with  information  from  the  English  and 
Scotch,  markets.  Already  I believe  that  has  been 
done  to  a slight  extent.  I think  that  a county  dealer, 
who  has  eggs  to  sell  or  cattle  to  sell  or  potatoes  to  sell 
or  oats  to  sell  ought  to  be  able  to  go  to  a stationmaster 
and  ask  him  to  procure  information  for  him  at  head- 
quarters as  to  the  best  market  for  him  to  dispose  of 
his  produce  in.  I should  like  to  make  the  railway 
companies  the  medium  of  helping  the  unfortunate 
man  in  the  country  supposing  he  wants  to  sell  his 
goods  in  Coventry  or  Nottingham  or  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.  He  knows  nobody  there,  but  the  rail- 
way companies  have  agents  everywhere,  and  they  can 
easily  furnish  that  man  with  the  names  of  the  people 
who  would  buy  his  oats  or  produce  or  anything  he 
has  ready  to  sell. 

11291.  You  would  employ  them  as  agents? — You 
find  the  railway  companies  in  England  going  to  the 
trouble  every  summer  of  publishing  lists  of  all  those, 
watering  places,  and  lists  of  all  the  lodging-houses  and 
places  you  can  go  to ; and  why  should  they  not  ac- 
commodate the  trader  the  same  as  the  tourist  in  the 
same  way  by  getting  up  some  information  for  him? 

11292.  That  is  your  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

11293.  Colonel  Flews. — I say  we  do  that  to  a cer- 
tain extent? — Witness. — And. I am  informed  that 
you  find  that  you  have  fewer  empty  wagons  coming 
back  now  than  you  had,  It  is  paying  the  Great 
Northern  to  adopt  that  system. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

11294.  The  Great  Northern  of  England  and  other 
companies  have  officially  accredited  agents  for  the 
purpose? — The  railway  companies  here  have  agents 
all  over  Ireland  canvassing  for  traffic,  but  these  men 
are  not  in  a position  to  tell  the  man  in  Donegal  the 
name  of  the  most  likely  (buyer  of  his  goods  at  Bir 
mingham  or  Bristol,  or  (whether  the  buyer  is  solvent 
and  in  a position  to  pay. 
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, -minuses' Of 

■ 11295.  Do  not  the  canvassing  agents  pOiht  out  the 
•advantage  of  toutes  and  the  location  , of  markets'? 
—Well,  I think  it  is  a great  advantage  to  the  Irish 
trader  "to  have  information  of  that  sort  at ; llis  dis- 
posal, and  I think  it  might  be  increased  to  a large 
extent.  . ‘ , ■■  .r  . . 

11296.  You  say  the  Railway  Commission  Court  is 
of  no  use  whatever  to  traders  The  present  Railway 
Commission  Court. 

11297.  But.  .does  not  your  projected  court  resemble 
it  much?— -No.  Mine  would  be  more  a court  of 

arbitration  without  expense,  on' the  whole  without 
expense.  You  cannot  have  a court  all  on  one  side. 
Yon  cannot  have  a court  which  would  be  all  composed 
of  railway  men.  You  want  others  <as  well  as  railway 
experts  on  flip.  board.  _ 

11298.  We  know  from  experience  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  intend  that  a court  shall  be  cheap  than  to 
make  it  so  ?— My  idea  is  cheapness,  . . 

11299.  You  say  you  would'  have  two  , railway 
directors  in  the  court  ?— Experts. '!  !They  might  be 
railway  managers.  ■ ■ 

11300.  I know— men  linked  with  the  railway  in- 
terest?— Yes. 

il301.  Of  course  all  proceedings  with  a view  to 
reduction  of  rates  or-  diminution  of  public  disadvant- 
age would  have  to  be  initiated  by  traders  ?— Well, 
you  may  be:sure  that  railway  men  would  not  initiate 
any  movement  for  reduction  of  nates. 

11302.  That  is  the  way  I put . itr-or,  indeed,  the 
removal  of  abuses,  or  any  public  railway,  disadvantage. 
Well,  would  .the  presence  of  the  two  railway  directors 
on  the  court  tend  :tp  attract  the  confidence  ;of  traders  ? 
— It  may  not  have,  of.  course,  the  confidence  of  the 
trader.  You  might  as  well  say  the  trader  might 
choose  his  own  judge.  But  he  has  got  two  men 
from  Belfast  and  Dublin  , to  look  after  his  .interests 
on  the  Commission  or  on  the  Board.  Y'ou  cannot 
expect  the  trader  to  have  four  traders  or  four  mer- 
chants on  the  Board.  You  must  allow  the  railways 
to  have  an  innings  and  chance  too. 

11303.  There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Cooke,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  suggest  it,  of  constituting  the  court, 
one  to  fill  it  with  a detached  body  of  impartial  men, 
and  the  other  to  fill  it  on  the  principle  of  the  boxing 
ring? — Well, .'it,  is  reasonable  if  a trader  should  Say 
that  a nate  for  chairs  from  Dublin  to  Galway  at  60s. 
was  too  high.!  That-  the  railway  man  should  get  a 
chance  of  explaining  why  it  is  not  too -high.  . You 
want  both  sides  of  the  question.  Yoil  are  not  going 
to  allow  any  lawyers  in, . because  you  are , going  to 
keep  all  expenses  down,  and  therefore  you  want  to 
get  a cheap  Commission. 

11304.  You  constitute  the  bench  of:  partisans  ? — 
No,  just  the  reverse.  Yrou  have  the  two  interests,  the 
railway  men  on  one  side,  and  the  two  merchants  on 
the  other,  and  His  Majesty’s  judge  presiding. 

11305.  Four  of  the  five  are  partisans?— Yes ; I 
would  choosy;  upright  men  and  honest  men  as  f ar  as 
I knew,  but  it  is  only  human,  nature  that  a railway 
man  would  take  the  railway  view,  and  merchants  the 
view  of  their  side. 

11306.  Exactly.  We  have  had  a long  experience 
of  human  nature,  and  we  know  that  the  most  upright 
fr.an  is  influenced  by  his  interest  ?— That  is  so. 

11307.  NoWj.  looking  to  the  fact  that  ports  are  com- 
petitive, points,  and  derive,  or  it  is  alleged  they  derive, 
some  advantages  in  the  matter  of  nailway  rates,  do 
you  think,,  that  the - nomination  of  two  gentlemen 
merely  because  they  were  members  of. the.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  would  attract  public 
confidence  throughout  the  country  ?-*-I, should  be  very 
pleased  to- hear,  you  suggest,  a board  that:  would  be 
more;  likely,  to  attract  that,  confidence. 

11308..  Well,  at  present  we  are  considering'  your 
suggestion,-  biit  you  are  asking  me  to  make  a sugges- 
tion?-i-I  asked  J*ou -could  you  suggest  anything  that 
would-  attract' more  confidence. 

,11309,.  W,ell,  of  course  it  is  not  yopr,  function ; to 
question  me  at  present,  nor  is  it  niyi  place, to  answer 
suggestions.  ,.  J am  simply  by  interrogationendea- 
vounng,tp.; obtain  a . cleay  view  of:  yqur.  suggestion?— 
l°u  might;  as  well  ask  me  woulcLthe  co.nstaljles  in  the 
street'  owritlie  confidence ' of  the  public .fha.t,  tfiey  are 
^ng;  That  is  not  the  .question.  If.,  you  are 
have'  confidence  ybii  must,  have  soitaething  to"  look 
up  to-.  s'-ruvi  r..  • .. 

11310.  What  I am  suggesting  to  you,  with  great 


evidence.  :'!  :'-”r  v® 

deference,-  is  that  it  would  be  better  to  constitute  a 
court  of  detached  and  impartial  men  than  of  persons 
influenced  by -‘their  special’ relations  ? — Then,  excuse 
me;  I will  ask  you  where  will  you  find  them? 

11311.  Well,  you  can  look  for  them,  like  Diogenes, 
with  a lantern? — Well  I have  looked  for  them  in 
this  way,  and  foiuid  them.  If  you  have  a 
merchant  nominated  by  the  • Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Belfast/- 1 assume  that  that  man  owns  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Chamber  nominating  him,  and  I assume 
the  same  of  Dublin.  Though  you  may  . have  some 
dealer  in  the  country,  in  Donegal,  say,  or  Clare, 
who  will  say,  “I  have  no  confidence  in  those  men  at 
all.”  I don't  know  that  by  nominating  any  other 
man  you  could  ensure  having  their  confidence  either: 

11312.  The  confidence  of  the  two  Chambers  is  not 
the  confidence  of  the  public  ? — No ; but,  after;  all, 
you  cannot  find  any  other  body  more  capable  of 
nominating  men  that  wbuld  have  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  - 

11313.  No,  but  those  two  Chambers  and  other  in- 
dividual Chambers  have  relations  to  individual  lines 
of  railway  which  render  it,  I submit  to  you,  highly 
inexpedient'  that  any  members  of  them  should  take 
a judicial  position? — But  I would  not  nominate  any 
merchant  who  was  connected  with  any  railway  com- 
pany on  such  a hoard  as  that.  I would  have  him 
entirely  independent  of  any  railway. 

11314.  I do  not  suggest  that  you  would.  My  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  Chambers  as  a whole  have  views 
upon  the  railway  question,  and  have  ‘expressed 
opinions  upon  the  railway  question  which  render  it 
inexpedient  that  members  of  those  Chambers  should 
occupy  a judicial  position  ?— The  members  of  those 
Chambers  have  more  interest  in  the  proper  railway 
management  of  Ireland  than  small  country  traders 
have.  . . . 

11315.  What  ybu  call  “the  unfortunate,  man  in  the 
country,”  the  small  trader  in  the  country,  has  quite 
as  large  an  interest,  that  is  to  say  liis  o>vn  living,  as 
the  greatest  merchant  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

1L316.  Yes? — Yes,  to  him  it  is. 

11317.  To.  him,  decidedly. ..  Now,  Mr.  Cooke,  do  you 
think  that  two  merhbers  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast 
Chambers, . or  of  any  public  chamber,  chosen  simply  as 
such,  would  be  an  efficient  make-weight  to  the  two 
railway  directors? — You  have  the  judge. 

11318.  But  he  is  only  one  in  five,  you  know  ? — That 
is  true,  but  he  has  the  casting  vote.  Supposing  the. 
two.  merchants  differ  with  the  railwaymen,  the  judge 
comes  along  and  he  says  the  merchant  is  right  or  the 
railwayman  is  right. 

11319.  But  suppose. the  two  Chamber  men. back  up' 
the  railway  men,  where  is  the  judge  then  ?— Then  you 
should  assume  that  the  four  are  right. 

11320.  I should  be  willing  to  assume  it  .on  other 
questions,  but  not  upon  this  particular  question  ? — 
The  difficulty  would  be  settled  then  by  the  four 
agreeing,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion!  for  ! the. 
umpire  to  act. 

11321.  It  might  be; settled  the  wrong  way?— If  th«. 
four  agree  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  umpire  to  act. 

11322.  But  I Would  be  sorry  to  set  up  machinery  to 
settle  questions  in  the  wrong. way.  If  you  put  a judge 
in  the  chair  vou  constitute  a quasi- judicial  commis- 
sion?—Yes.  \ ...  .. 

11323.  And  if  the  multiplicity  of  railways,  remains 
with  their  conflicting  interests,  and  the  statutes 
governing  them,  do  you  not  think  that  the  judge  .would 
insist  upon  regarding  these  questions' from  the  legal 
point  of  view  ?: — Not  necessarily.  We.  have  'judges' 
often  for  equity  as  well  as  for  law. . 

11324.  Is  riot  equity' a part  of  lawf-7-WeJl! ,'iV.ifi 
understood  so.  Certainly  equity  arid  .law,  do  not  go 
together  usually. 

11325.  I am  perfectly  aware  of  it.  We  have  courts 
of  equity  in  this  country  as  well  as  courts  of  law  ? — i 
Yes.  You-may  have  a judge  of  the  Equity  Court. 

11326.  Do  you  consider  that  you  can  really  consti- 
tute a cheap  court  with  a judge  in  the  chair  ?— I say 
it  is  a very  likely  court  to  do  what  is  right.  . 

11327.  Do  you  consider  that  you  could  .constitute 
a court  for  the  decision  of  railway  questions,  com- 
plicated as  they  are,  governed  by  so  many  statutes,; 
and  that  the  juijge  having  a railway  company  before 
him  on  its  defence,  would  refuse  to  allow  them,  coun- 
sel?— That  would  be  one  of  . the’  rules  of  the, organising 
of  the  court,  that  np  counsel  should  be  bgougnt.,  in  if, 
you  wish  to  save  the ' unfortunate  countryman  who 
would  bring  the  case  forward  two  or  three  hundred 
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pounds.  It  is  on  account  of  your  man  that  I would 
exclude  the  lawyers. 

11328.  But  are  there  not  railway  affairs  so  com- 
plicated as  to  necesitate  the  employment  of  lawyers  ? — 
When  they  are  so  complicated  let  them  go  to  the 
Railway  Commission. 

11329.  You  know  there  was  a case  the  other  day  >n 
which  we  had  a great  constellation  of  members  of 
the  Bar,  I think  twenty  of  them,  and  an  army  of 
solicitors,  and  all  about  a railway  question  ?— What 
was  that  ? 

11330.  The  case  of  the  Port  and  Docks  Board  ? — 
That  is  not  a matter  such  as  I speak  of.  That  is  a 
matter  for  the  Railway  Commissioners.  That  is  not 
a case  between  a trader  and  the  railway  company  ::s 
to  whether  a rate  should  be  15s.  or  10s. 

11331.  The  question  of  whether  a rate  should  be  15s. 
or  10s.  might  in  its  incidents  raise  a question  of  pro- 
foundly legal  character? — But,  then,  you  have  the 
judge. 

11332.  Do  you  suppose  that  every  judge  knows  all 
the  law— -does  not  the  judge  depend  on  counsel  and  on 
the  conflicts  between  counsel  to  inform  himself  of  the 
state  of  the  law  ? — I would  not  go  in  for  law  at  all.  I 
told  you  what  I wanted  to  go  in  for  was  justice.  If 
you  begin  to  import  law  into  a railway  case  you  land 
yourself  neck  and  crop  into  the  hands  of  the  railway 
companies,  because  they  have  got  thousands  of  pounds 
to  spend.  I want  to  keep  the  court  within  the  reach 
of  the  trader. 

11333.  I understand  your  wish,  and  share  it,  but 
with  the  complication  of  affairs  and  of  financial 
interests  it  is  much  easier  to  wish  for  a cheap 
court  than  to  have  it? — It  is  time  enough  to  bid 
good  day  to  the  devil  when  you  meet  him.  Supposing 
a complicated  case  crops  up  that  they  cannot  agree 
on,  let  them  go  to  the  Railway  Commissioners.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  the  trader  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  verdict  of  that  court  he  should  go  to  the  Railway 
Commission  and  bear  his  expenses.  If  the  railway 
company  is  not  satisfied  with  it  let  them  go  to  the 
Railway  Commission  and  bear  the  expenses  of  both 
parties. 

11334.  My  contention  is  that  your  court  would  be 
as  dear  as  the  other  court,  without  public  confidence  ? 
— Not  if  we  would  keep  the  lawyers  out  of  it. 

11335.  Because  the  railway  directors  would  be 
against  the  public  and  the  Chamber  men  might  also 
-I  do  not  always  find  railway  men  as  unrea- 
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sonable  as  that.  They  just  fight  their  battle  as  well 
as  they  can,  but  they  Usually  listen  to  reason.  You 
are  wanting  to  create  a difficulty  that  need  not  neces- 
sarily arise,  and  you  are  not  disposed  to  suggest  any 
alternative  to  my  suggestion. 

11336.  Yes,  if  you  are  willing  to  cast  aside  the  law 
and  its  paraphernalia  and  to  resort  frankly  and 
courageously  to  arbitration,  then  I would  suggest  a 
court  composed  entirely  of  experienced  business  men  ? 
— And  would  you  consider  that  fair  to  the  railway 
companies. 

11337.  Why  not— why  should  railway  companies 
shrink  from  the  decision  of  experienced  business  men  ? 
—Because  they  are  interested  in  the  decision. 

11338.  But  why  should  not  experienced  men  of  im- 
partial character  give  a fair  decision? — Because  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  railway  affairs — and  what  do 
they  know  about  terminals  and  the  marshalling  of 
railway  carriages  ? — and  there  is  no  business  man  who 
understands  all  that. 

11339.  That  increases  the  necessity  of  appointing 
counsel? — No,  not  necessarily.  Let  the  railway  man 
make  his  own  case  as  well  'as  he  can.  He  is'  quite 
a match  for  the  merchant  or  trader  without  being 
supported  by  counsel. 

11340.  The  parties  interested  in  such  cases  are 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  stated  from  their  own 
point  of  view  and  would,  I think,  be  uneasy  if  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  question  and  exposition  of  the  ques- 
tion were  in  the  bosom  of  the  court.  However  we  are 
hardly  likely  to  agree,  perhaps,  and  I shall  not  pro- 
ceed?— Thank  you. 

11341.  Are  your  firm  manufacturers  ?— No,  they 
are  merchants. 

11342.  You  trade  only  in  flax  and  yarn?— Alone. 

11343.  You  bring  in  ‘flax  and  distribute  it  through 
the  province? — Yes. 

11344.  And  you  collect  the  yarn  at  various  points 
and  export  it? — And  sell  it  at  home  as  well. 

11345.  You  use  the  railways,  then,  a good  deal  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  foreign  railways  and  home  railways,  both. 


11346.  As  your  rates  are  all  to  and  from  Bedfast 
you  are  easily  able  to  verify  them  by  the  rate-book  ? — 
As  a rule  I don’t  trouble  with  the  rate-book,  because 
if  at  a railway  conference  they  reduce  a rate  there  1b 
such  a rush  among  the  agents  as  to  which  of  them 
will  come  and  tell  you  about  it  first. 

11347.  Do  they  put  all  reductions  in  the  rate-book? 
— I cannot  say  that.  The  public,  as  a rule,  don’t 
know  that  it  is  one  of  their  privileges  to  inspect  the 
rate-books  and  see  the  rates  for  themselves.  A great 
many  traders  don't  seem  to  know  that  they  can  go  to 
a railway  station  and  take  up  the  rates  for  them 
selves. 

11348.  Generally  speaking,  I understand  if  you 
want  to  investigate  the  rates  between  two  points  you 
must  go  to  one  of  these  points.  It  is  only  in  the  rate- 
books at  these  points  that  the  rate  is  shown  ? — It  is. 

11349.  You  have  all  the  rates  to  and  from  Belfast 
in  your  local  rate-book  ? — Yes,  and  the  local  trader 
would  get  his  rates  at  his  own  station.  He  would  not 
have  to  go  up  to  Dublin  to  get  them. 

11350.  But  there  are  cases  where  one  required  'o- 
know  a rate  from  one  station  to  another  without  either 
of  them  being  his  own  station.  In  that  case  it  is 
very  inconvenient  to  have  to  travel  from  one  to  the 
other  ? — In  that  case  he  would  have  to  ask  for  it. 

11351.  I should  think  a trader  of  your  experience 
and  ability  would,  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his 
staff,  verify  the  rates  charged  by  the  rate-book? — 
I never  inspected  a rate-book  but  once,  and  then,  I 
confess,  I did  it  in  a fit  of  temper.  I asked  two  local 
railway  companies  for  rates.  One  company  sent  them 
to  me  and  the  other  said  they  would  not,  and  they 
did  not.  I then  went  to  them  and  they  asked  me 
what  I wanted  them  for.  I said  I wanted  to  compare 
the  rates  from  the  port  of  Derry  inwards  to  towns  of 
similar  mileage  with  the  rates  from  Belfast  inwards, 
and  the  manager  deliberately  and  coolly  said  he  would 
not  give  them  to  me. 

11352.  Did  he  say,  “Go  look  at  the  rate-books”?— 
No,  he  said,  “You  shall  not  have  it.” 

11353.  If  you  went  to  the  different  stations  you 
could  inspect  the  rate-books  there?— I said,  “The 
railways  are  a great  monopoly  and  the  Government 
has  handed  the  public  over  to  them,  but  they  have  re- 
served one  privilege  to  them — they  can  examine  the 
rate-book  for  themselves.”  I said,  “I  demand  to  see 
the  rate-book.”  He  told  me  it  was  not  there,  but  was 
at  the  goods  station.  I had  to  find  it  for  myself,  and 
then  I was  surprised  at  the  number  of  special  rates 
they  had  and  the  difficulty  of  anybody  understanding 
them. 

11354.  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  a trifle  com- 
pared with  it.  Suppose  you  were  a man  having 
business  in  several  branches  and  you  wanted  to  find 
the  rates  to  the  various  branches,  you  would  spend 
your  time  travelling  to  find  them  out? — For  several 
branches  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  various 
goods  stations  and  take  up  the  rate-books  there. 

11355.  If  you  were  one  of  these  forward  business 
men  who  like  to  inform  themselves  of  the  details  you 
would  have  to  travel  yourself  ? — I would  not  do  it. 
Life  is  too  short. 

11356.  I quite  agree  with  you.  Even  the  life  >f 
Methuselah  would, be  too  short  to  investigate  the  rail- 
way rates.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  rates  charged 
you  are  the  rates  in  the  rate-book  ? — I never  questioned 
them. 

11357.  You  think  they  are  ? — I think  they  are. 

11358.  And  from  these  rates  you  receive  no  allow- 
ance?— No  allowance. 

11359.  We  come  to  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber. 

I believe  you  moved  it? — Yes.  I moved  that  resolu- 
tion. 

11360.  Did  you  write  it? — I was  at  the  writing  of  it. 

I amended  it  and  I made  some  alterations  in  it.  It 
was  drawn  a little  strongly  to  start  with,  and  I toned 
it  down  a little  bit. 

11361.  You  have  toned  it  up  in  vour  evidence  to- 
day. It  was  passed  at  a quarterly  meeting  ? — Yes. 

11362.  How  many  gentlemen  were  entitled  to  at- 
tend ? — About  400. 

11363.  How  many  attended? — I could  not  tell  you. 

I did  not  count  them. 

11364.  I have  the  report  here,  which  shows  that 
about  forty  attended,  or  one  in  ten  ?— I could  tell  you. 

11365.  Will  you  take  the  report  in  the  Belfast  News 
letter  as  correct? — Yes. 

11366.  Nine-tenths  of  them  stayed  away  ; was  the 
resolution  discussed? — Really,  I don’t  remember.  . 
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11367.  The  Belfast  Newsletter  represents  that  it  was 
not  discussed?— Very  probably  not. 

11368.  You  seem  to  have  moved  it  without  a speech  ? 
— I never  make  speeches. 

11369.  You  are  making  a speech  to-day,  except  that 
you  are  making  it  in  parts  ? — No.  I am  only  answer- 
ing your  questions. 

11370.  It  is  a resolution  containing  a great  many 
propositions  not  at  all  of  a self  evident  nature,  but 
nobody  seems  to  have  entered  into  an  examination 
of  the  merits? — Well,  you  know  when  the  Commisssion 
issued  its  circulars  first,  we  sent  out  copies  to  all  our 
members  and  to  all  the  firms  connected  with  the 
Chamber  and  we  asked  to  make  any  remarks  that 
they  wished.  As  Mr.  Heyn  told  you  yesterday  there 
were  actually  only  five  replies.  Of  these  five  replies 
only  two  were  of  any  importance,  and  those  replies 
were  from  people  who  wanted  71bs.  and  141bs.  of 
tobacco  and  141bs.  of  soap  and  things  like  that  carried 
over  the  country  at  tonnage  rates,  and  you  can  quite 
. understand  that  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Committee  did 
not  consider  complaints  of  that  sort  at  all  reasonable. 

11371.  Like  some  people  not  caring  about  speeches, 
a great  many  people  don’t  care  about  resolutions. 
They  seem  to  have  treated  your  circular  very  much  as 
they  treated  your  meeting  ? — Having  confidence  in  the 
people  who  were  at  the  head  of  it  it  was  not  necessary 
to  come. 

11372.  Very  probably,  but  at  any  rate  they  paid 
no  personal  attention  either  to  the  circulars  or  to  the 
meeting? — If  they  had  disapproved  of  that  they  could 
have  come  and  protested  against  it. 

11373.  Like  the  examination  of  the  rate-books  it 
might  be  rather  laborious  perhaps  and  inconvenient  to 
make  the  journey.  However,  you  laid  down  this  pro- 
position certainly  that  the  Chamber  would  make  it 
obligatory  on  railways  to  carry  home  produce  on  local 
rates  equivalent  to  those  charged  for  the  conveyance 
of  imported  goods  on  through  rates  for  equal  dis- 
tances?— Equivalent  there  does  not  mean  the  same. 
It  means  in  proportion  or  relative.  It  would  not 
mean  at  all  that  the  railway  here  from  Dublin  to 
Oalway  would  carry  goods  at  fifteen  shillings,  though 
fifteen  shillings  might  be  the  through  rate,  but  that 
the  proportion  between  15  and  50  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. 

11374.  Then  you  used  a very  unfortunate  term 
when  you  used  the  word  equivalent? — It  is  not  per 
haps  a happy  term.  I quite  agree  with  you.  What 
I wanted  that  to  refer  to  was  this,  that  inwards  there 
are  certain  Irish  rates  that  don’t  apply  outwards.  A 
provision  merchant  in  Omagh  or  Enniskillen  can  get 
Ins  American  bacon  in  at  a certain  rate.  He  cannot 
send  his  own  bacon  out  at  the  same  rate.  That  is  not 
fair  to  the  Irishman. 

11375.  There  is  a larger  question  involved  in  these 
through  rates  inward.  That  is  when  thev  are  lower, 
as  they  usually  are,  than  the  local  rates  at  which 
competing  Irish  goods  are  carried  the  Irish  manufac- 
turer is  placed  at  a disadvantage  in  the  Irish  market ! 
—What  I would  do  would  be  this.  Suppose  you  have 
a rate  for  cattle  from  any  of  your  markets  here  to 
Carlisle 

11376.  Keep  to  through  rates  inward  for  the  mo- 
ment ? — Suppose  you  have  a through  rate  inward  for 
American  bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  over  ,.n 
Irish  railway,  I would  insist  on  Limerick  bacon  going 
back  to  Liverpool  at  the  same  rate. 

11377.  That  question  has  its  importance  un- 
doubtedly ? — That  is  where  the  Irishman  has  a griev- 
ance, that  the  rates  don’t  work  both  wavs  on  the  same 
terms. 

' 11  m8'  has  tIlis  >mP°rtance:  if  American  bacon 
is  sold  on  easy  conditions  in  Ireland  you  would  like 
nsn  bacon  to  be  sold  on  the  same  advantageous  con- 
ditions ? — In  Liverpool. 

„i1f79‘',B",t  That  1 am  Putting  just  now  is  this.  The 
e eat  evil  of  the  low  through  rates  is  that  they  bring 
imported  goods  into  Ireland  on  such  conditions  of  tran- 
sit as  subject  the  Irish  manufacturer  to  a disadvantage 
, understand  you  to  say  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
ocal  rates  equivalent  to  the  charge  for  the  carriage 
•i1,mported.goods  for  e(iual  distances?— I would 
‘ L1?  T^at  case  if  fifteen  shillings  is  a proper  through 
me  Y,ay  for  those  chairs,  then  the  Dublin  man 

lings  0^22^  6rft0  Send  thenl  at’  say’  twenty:five  shil- 

1 think  your  evidence  on  the  point  is  in 
know°n)LWTth  *1“  genfal  evidence  ?-I  really  don’t 
, but  I make  it  that  many  Irish  railway  rates 


are  entirely  prohibitive  in  the  way  of  business.  For 
many  years  the  rates  from  Derry  to  Dublin  on  shirts 
was  39s.  6 d.  or  39s.  9 d.  The  result  was  that  any 
shirts  coming  from  Derry  to  Dublin  were  shipped  to 
Morecambe  from  Derry  and  to  Dublin  from  More- 
cambe,  just  the  same  as  stuff  from  Dublin  is  shinned 
to  Morecambe  and  shipped  from  Morecambe  to  Derry 
Gradually  railway  directors  get  a little  business 
into  their  heads,  and  these  rates  have  been  rectified. 
At  present  the  rate  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  I think,  is 
twenty  shillings.  If  a man  in  Derry  books  shirts  up 
to  Dublin  and  re-books  them  to  Limerick  it  costs  him 
forty  shillings ; but  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
the  through  rate  from  Derry  to  Limerick  is  53 s.  6 cl. 
That  is  a specimen  of  Irish  railway  management  as 
you  have  it  at  present.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Cork.  The  two  local  rates  are  45s.  and  the  through 
rate  is  66s.  5 d.  That  is  where  I say  the  Irish  railway 
rates  want  revising. 

11381.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Fo'c. — It  pays  a man 
under  those  circumstances  to  do  the  two  bookings? — 
Certainly. 

11382.  Rather  than  take  the  through  rates? — Cer- 
tainly. 

11383.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  are  in  favour  of  adjust- 
ing the  local  rates  so  as  not  to  allow  the  conditions  of 
transit  in  Ireland  to  put  the  Irish  manufacturer  at 
a disadvantage? — Quite  so.  A man  can  bring  a shirt 
from  Paris  to  Limerick  for  less  than  he  could  bring 
it  at  from  Derry  to  Limerick. 

11384.  You  went  on  in  the  resolution  to  say  that 
much  relief  might  be  given  by  combination  in  distri- 
bution and  by  the  transmission  of  goods  in  bulk. 
That  was  rather  vague,  but  you  cleared  it  up  to-day 
by  saying  you  would  be  in  favour  of  State  aid  to 
lower  rates  over  a certain  distance,  all  rates  exceeding 
a certain  sum  over  that  distance  to  be  lowered  ? — Those 
two  things  are  rather  separate.  What  I meant  to  do 
was  having  fuller  wagons  one  day  of  the  week. 

11385.  We  have  just  passed  from  the  question  of 
comparing  the  import  rates  and  the  high  inland 
rates.  We  are  now  on  the  question  of  Irish  exports  ? 
— With  regard  to  those  rates  we  have  been  talking  of 
I think  that  20s.  or  25s.  ought  to  carry  from  any  one 
part  of  Ireland  to  any  other.  The  idea  of  a 66s. 
rate  from  anywhere  in  Ireland  to  any  other  part  of 
the  country  is  absurd. 

11386.  You  propose  that  the  companies  should  be 
obliged  to  do  this? — That  would  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  new  boards — to  fix  a reasonable  rate. 

11387.  You  know  very  well  that  the  companies  with 
about  15  millions  of  ordinary  capital  have  only  about 
half  a million  a year  for  their  ordinary  dividends  ; 
and  if  you  insist  upon  obliging  the  companies  at  their 
own  cost  to  risk  the  making  of  reductions  of  this  kind,, 
which  to  be  adequate  should  be  on  a very  large  scale,, 
you  would  decimate,  perhaps  extinguish,  their  ordi- 
nary dividends  ? — No,  you  would  increase  their  traffic. 

11388.  Yes,  after  a time,  but  the  railways  would 
not  be  willing  to  wait  that  time? — It  would  be  in 
their  own  interest  to  lower  the  rates.  ■ The  more  busi- 
ness you  do  the  more  money  you  make. 

11389.  They  refuse  to  see  it  in  that  light  ? — Ancient' 
railway  directors  did  ; the  present  railway  directors 
don’t. 

11390.  Every  railway  director  is  under  very  strong 
compulsion  from  half-year  to  half-year  to  keep  up 
the  gross  revenue,  the  net  revenue,  and  the  dividend? 
— Why  not?  It  is  a commercial  undertaking.  You- 
would  do  the  same  in  your  business  and  I in  mine. 

11391.  Therefore  he  would  be  unwilling  to  imperil' 
that  by  reducing  receipts  from  traffic? — We  all  find! 
often  if  we  reduce  our  prices  the  business  increases, 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  a railway  company. 

11392.  I believe  that  thoroughly.  That  is  exactly 
why  I want  a public  authority  which  would  be  able 
to  wait,  but  so  long  as  you  have  railways  managed  by 
private  ownership  as  a commercial  system  you  will 
never  jeopardise  a half-year’s  dividend  by  waiting  for 
an  increase  of  traffic? — On  the  question  of  private 
ownership  can  you  point  to  any  Government  manage- 
ment that  is  as  good  or  better? 

11393.  Than  what  ? — Than  the  present  private 
management. 

. 11394.  I point  to  the  remarkable  results  achieved 
in  India  by  the  State  management  of  the  railways 
under  the  British  Government? — We  hear  about  that, 
but  we  don’t  see  it  at  home  in  any  of  our  home  govern- 
ment departments.  You  are  not  going  to  bring  over 
an  Indian  Government  official  to  manage  Irish  rail- 
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. y,’ctj\  28:  1907.  11395.  If  we  got  a good  man,  better  than  an  Irish 

_L  ' manager,  it  might  be  a good  thing  to  do.  We  have 
Mr.  Alexander  an  Indian  official  managing  Ireland  at  present?— 
Cooke,  Look  at  the  millions  of  people  you  have  there.  Colo- 

membei*  of  nel  Hutcheson  Poe  referred  to  Belgium.  Belgium  is 
Melfast  ■ a thoroughfare  for  all  the  Continental  traffic.  Tliou- 
Commerte  sands  of  tons  of  Russian  and  French  produce  pass 

r ' over  those  Belgian  railways:  That  accounts  in  a 

large  measure  for  the  money  they  make.  Ireland  has 
' " . . got  no  through  traffic  like  that  to  help  its  railways. 

Results'of  11396.  Mr.  Sexton. — Surely  you  must  be  pressed, 
0?“.  mei.,  | as  one  is  by  atmospheric  air,  'by  the  fact  that  through- 
mnimnrmnfi^  but  broad  expanse  of  Europe  the  only  countries 
discussed.  that  have  not  resorted  on  a large  scale  to  State 
management  of  railways  are  Turkey  and  Spain  ? 

• Mr.  Acworth. — Are  you  going  to  leave  France  out 
as  unimportant? 

. Mr.  Sexton. — In  France  the-  Government  built  the 
roads  with  public  money. 

• Mr.  -Acworth. — I think  you  ought  to  go  into  the 
witness  boi,  and  I -will  cross-examine  you  if  you  say 
that. 

11397.  Mr.  Sexton. — I am  quite  willing  that  there 
should  be  a reciprocal  cross-examination  if  you  like? 

In  the  Commercial  Intelligencer  during  the  last  few 
weeks  there  were  weekly  articles  on  the  French  rail- 
• ways  which  complained  bitterly  of  the  Government 
management  of  them  ; and  the  point  of  the  argument 
was  this,  that  the  French  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  he  was  short  of  money  for  ships,  or  guns  starved 
the  railways,  and  consequently  there  was  a great 
scarcity  of  wagons  and  rolling  stock,  and  the  people 
were  all  grumbling. 

11398.  The  roads  in  France  have  been  built  by  pub- 
lic money  and  equipped  by  private  capital? — You 
take  it  as  a country  where  the'  State  contributed  to 
.the  cost  of  the  railways. 

11399.  I do?— And  I am  telling  you  the  result. 

11400.  I say  they  have  just  devised  a:  series  of 
■ special  rates  which  enable  France,  a foreign  country, 

' to  shut  Ireland,  a member  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

' out  of  the  English  markets.  Could  there  be  a more 
..-conclusive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  sys- 
tem ?— You  refer  to  Russia  as  another  country  of 
Government  managed  railways.  In  Russia  the  rail- 
ways are  a nuisance.  Under  Government  manage- 
ment you  apply  for  wagons  for  weeks  and  you  don’t 
get  them. 

11401.  In  Russia  the  Government  are  a greater 
nuisance  than  the  railway  companies  ? — You  hold  it 
up  as  an  example  to  us.  You  cannot  get  a railway 
truck  in  Russia  unless  you  buy  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  trucks.  A friend  of  mine  told  me  he  wanted  some 
trucks.  He  was  in  a great  hurry.  This  was  in 
October.  The  usual  tip  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
trucks  is  two  roubles  a truck,  but  in  this  case  • the 
man  wanted  ten  roubles  a truck.  My  friend 
was-  iii  a great  hurry  to  catch  a steamer.  He  wanted 
ten  trucks,  and  the  fellow  raised  his  price  to  ten 
roubles  a truck.  That  is  State  management. 

11402.  Are  tips  unknown  in  Belfast  or  England? — 
I might  assure  you  we  have  no  tips  in  Belfast  or  Scot- 
land as  in  England.  You  have  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  more  tips  than  in  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

11403.  In  England  you  have  a small  country  with 
a superabundance  of  capital,  and  the  railways  are 
privately  owned,  and  in  the  United  States  you  also 
have  private  ownership,  but  the  more  prevalent  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world  is  public  ownership? — 
What  is  the  result  ? We  are  in  touch  with  one  of  the 
laTge  mills  in  Belgium.  Every  week  we  have  large 
shipments  from  that  mill.  The  boat  leaves  Ghent 
every  Thursday.  They  are  about  as  far  as  from  here 
to  Drogheda  from  Ghent,  and  the  stuff  must  be  de- 
spatched oh  Monday  to  catch  the  Thursday  steamer. 
It  takes  three  days  to  travel  fifty  miles. 

11404.  I should  be  very  glad  to  adopt  a system 
which  would  give  to  this  poor  country  anything  like 
the  development  which  has  been' achieved  in  Denmark, 
Belgium,  or  several  other  countries  ?*— Ih  Denmark  the 
Government  has  had  to- raise  , the  rates:  They  could 
not  live  without  it. 

11405.  In  Denmark  you  have  such  great  commercial 
development  that  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  have 
increased  in  thirty  years  from  3 , millions  to.  ,17 
millions  a year,  and  they'  coujd  yery  well  afford  to 
make  a subvention  in  aid  of  thfe  railways  from  the 
-tarids  ?— I f ydu  could  make  the  "people  industrious  in 
Ireland  as  the  Danes  are  we  would  have  just  the  same 
result..  Th  Belgium  you  Won’t  find  a cow’s  grass  in 
the  whole  country ; ' you  #oh’t  find  a man  lying 
on  a ditch  looking  at  a cow  grazing.  Every  acre  of 
land  is  cultivated,  raising  produce  for  export.  There 


are  two  steamers  bringing  produce  from  Belgium  into 
England  at  Goole  in  the  day,  because  the  people  are 
industrious. 

11406.  You  must  give  the  people  occasion  for  in- 
dustry?— You  have  not  got  the  industrious  people. 
You  are  making  a comparison  between  an  industrious 
people  and  a people  who  are  lazy. 

11407.  I say  the  system  of  railway  rates  in  Ireland 
has  prevented  the  profitable  employment  of  capital, 
lias  deprived  the  people  of  the  means  of  profitable 
employment,  and  thereby  has  prevented  industry?— 
If  you  carried  their  produce  for  nothing  you  would 
not*  make  them  raise  it. 

11408.  What  do  you  mean  ? — I mean  they  are  too 
lazy.  They  would  not  work. 

11409.  All  the  Irish  people?— You  have  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  hundreds  of  men  who  go  to  Scotland 
and  England  every  harvest  time  and  come  home  with 
their  £8  or  £10  earned  in  their  pocket  to  pay  . the 
rent.  They  come  home  and  sit  down  and  smoke,  and 
unless  planting-  a few  potatoes  in  the  spring  before- 
they  go  away  again  they  don’t  work  any  mere. 

11410.  Because  the  wretched  holdings  they  have 
offer  no  incentive  to  industry? — You_ should  see  the 
wretched  holdings  those  Danes  and  Norwegians  have 
who  live  in  comparative  comfort,  but  they  don’t  waste 
their  money  drinking. 

11411.  Their  Governments  have  developed  com- 
mercial employment  which  we-  are  prevented  in  Ire- 
land from  doing.  However,  we  are  getting  very 
iiiuch  away 1 from  the  question  of  relief  in  the 
matter  of  outward  rates  to  the  trader  at  a certain 
distance,  arid  in  case  of  rates  above  a certain  sum, 
’and  I see  at  the  end  of  your  proof  suggestions  for  the 
provision  of  a State  contribution  or  subsidy  for 
assistance  of  traders  ?— Yes,  I would  help  the  poor 
farmer  very  far  from  a seaport.  • Actually  there  are 
so  many  seaports  that  12s.  6d.  a ten  ought  to  carry 
aiiy  Irish  produce  to  a seaport,  but  if  by  any  mis- 
fortune a man  is  so  far  away,  like  in  Ballyshannon, 
that  he  lias  to  pay  20s.  I would  help  that  man,  if  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  carry  it  for  15s.  I am  as 
anxious  to  help  these  unfortunate  men  as  anyone  else. 

I am  a Donegal  man  myself,  and  I know  the  difficul- 
ties that  these  men  have  to  contend  with. 

11412.  I recognise  that  your  propositions  are  in 
principle  in  harmony  with  the  general  evidence, 
though  perhaps  I may  think  you  do  not  go  far  enough, 
but  I do  not  understand  why  you  place  upon  the 
companies  the  burden  of  one  class  of  concessions  and 
expect  a contribution  for  the  others  from  the  State. 

I would  like  to'  ask  you  this.  Db  you  think  at  the 
present  day  the;  people  of  this  country  who  know  that 
any  subsidy  must  come  out'  of  the  taxes  which  they 
yield  would  be  willing  to  allow  those  taxes  to  go  in 
subsidies  into  the  hands  of  private  Owners? — You 
have1  constantly  the  question ' of  borrowing  under 
'Baronial  guarantees.  You  have  districts  offering  tq 
guarantee  a certain  percentage  on  a railway  if  made 
for  their  own  convenience  ’ and  their  own . advantage- 

114  13.'.  They  are  getting  tired  . of  it?— It  is  no 
-wonder.  - 

11414.  I submit  to  you  that  while  your  objects  are 
very  good  you  rather  shrink  from  what  appear  to  be 
the  necessary  means.  You  will  not,-  I think,  get  the 
people  -of  the'  country  to  consent  to  pay  large  sub- 
sidies from  the  taxes  to  private  , Owners,  because  thej 
would  be  placing  these  subsidies  at  the  mercy  of- the 
vicissitudes'  of  private  management.  If  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  continues  to  decline  and  foreign 
competition  to -increase  the  railways  might  have  hard 
times,  and  the  result  expected  from  the  subsidy  might 
be  lost  by  reason  of  deteriorated  service? — You  have 
got.  to  convince  me  before  I adopt  your  argument  that 
any  Government  management  would  be  Better  than 
private  management.  You  have,  endless1  boards  in 
Dublin,  and  will  you  admit  to  me  that  one  of  them 
is  well  managed?  I hear  nothing , but  complaints 
about  the  Government  boards  and  departments,  and 
yet  you  want  to  take  this  management  out.  of  the 
hands  of  the  companies  and  give  it  to  another  board. 

11415.  Not  ..at  alb  We  are  going  to  get  rid  of  all 
those  Government  boards-? — What  are.  you  going  to 
put  in  its  stead  ? 

11416.-  An  authority -responsible:  to  the  people  of  this 
country  who  ate  concerned  in  the -rates  ? — You  would 
have  the  buyer  making  his  own  price.'  ; If  -the  people 
concerned  in  the  rates  are  to  make  trie  rates- they 
would  have  them  down  to  ne.xt..  $0  nothing.  That,  is 
hot  fair. ' Whenever  you  fix  a fair  rent  y.oii  don’t 
allow  the'  tenant  to  fix  the  fair  rent,  because  he  is  the 
man  most  interested. 
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11417.  The : case  .is  entirely  different? — You  are 
going  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  traders. 

" 11418.  No,  the'  analogy  is  false  ; because  if  the  pub- 
lic of  this  country  decree  reductions  so  large  as  to 
cause  a deficiency  in  the  railway  revenue  they  must 
pay  it  out  of  the  taxes.  That  would  come  against 
them.  Now,  I want  to  rask  you  briefly — and  I hope 
the  Commission  will  pardon  me,  because  I regard  Mr. 
Cooke  as  a very  important  witness,  and  we  seldom 
have  a man  of  his  commercial-  position  before  us,  and 
perhaps.it  is  as  well  that  we  should  get  his  views  as 
fully  as  We  can — as  to  your  objections  to  State  pur- 
chase. You,  . perhaps,  have  rather  left  out  of  view 
that  State  purchase,  if  you  take  the  finance  of  it 
apart  from  any  other  considerations,  with  the  public 
credit  would,  probably  leave  a good  surplus  after  pay- 
ing the  charges  of  the  loan  out  of  the  present  net 
revenue,  and  that  there  would  undoubtedly  be  great 
economies,  as  you  will  perceive,  in  the  management 
of  the  railways  as  one  concern  instead  of  twenty- 
seven,  and  such  surplus  could  be  applied  to  reductions 
of.  rates  ?— That  economy  we  hear  so  much  about,  in- 
cluding the  wiping  out  of  all  these  boards,  is  a very 
nice  sentiment,  but  in  reality  it  amounts  to  tenpence 
in  the  £100  on  the  dividends  the  railways  pay. 

11419.  I think  you  misapprehend  my  point? — You 
refer  to  the  saving.  I am  giving  the  amount. 

' 11420.  The  scope  of  the  saving  is  very  different. 
You  are  speaking  only  of  directors  fees.  ; If  you  had 
twenty-seven  branches  in  your  business,  and  if  you 
found  you  could  do  as  much  business,  or  more,  in  one 
well  devised  establishment  as  in  the  twenty-seven 
branches  I think  it  would  be  hard  to  put  limits  to  the 
increase  you  would  achieve  in  your  private  fortune  ? — 
If  I had  one  head  office  in  Dublin  and  branches  in 
Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  all  those 
other  places,  I could  not  possibly  assume  that  my 
customers  all  round  those  branches  would  come  up  to 
Dublin  to  me  with  their  orders.  You  are  putting  a 
case  to  me,  and  I am  telling,  you.  the  other  side.  I 
could  not  consolidate  my  business  in  the  way  that  you 
propose-  to  consolidate  the  railways. 

11421.  The  case  you-  suggest,  would  not  arise  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  railways.  All  the  people  would 
travel  by  them  just  as  they  do  now  ; probably  there 
would  be  an  increase.  I only  say  if  you  decline  to 
approve  of ' State  purchase  you  deprive  the  traders  of 
this  country  of  the  advantage  of  a large  fund  by 
public  purchase,  an  economy  in  working  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  for  the  reduction  of  rates  ? — 
Before  you  get  me  to  approve  of  State  purchase  you 
mtist  let  me  know  whom  you  propose  to  manage  the 
business  and  how  you  will  effect  your  economies. 

11422.  I have  no  objection  ; to  tell  ‘ you  : I should 
suggest  an  elective'  authority  responsible,  to  the  whole 
country  as ‘the  chief  authority,  and  subject  to.  that 
the  railways  should  be  managed  by  a board  of.  the 
best  experts  procurable  with  the  fullest  powers  of 
administration  ? — I reply  to  you  I prefer  the  devil  I 
know  to  the  devil  I don’t  know. 

11423.  But  if  the  individual  you  know  is  a devil 
and  the  other  might  be  . a saint  ? — He  might;  be  a 
worse  devil  than  the  other! 

11424.  I think,  if  I may  speak  popularly,  the  - in- 
dividual you  know  as  the  devil  is  very  objectionable.?. 
—I  am  only  putting  it  to  yOu  if  he  is  objectionable' 
we  know  him.  In  the  other  case  he  might  be  worse. 
I suppose  there  are  degrees. 

• 11425.  We  have  abundance  of  data  on  which  to  esti- 
mate the  character  of  the  other? — No,  we  have  not. 

. 11426.  The  result  of  the  working  of  public  railways 
in  other  countries? — That  is  not  Ireland.  I won’t 
allow  you  to  assume  that  Irish  railways  would  be 
managed,  the  same  as  the  others.  The  others  are 
managed  by  the  State.  You  are  going  to  put  up  a 
Hoard  that  would  be  independent  of  the  State. 

11427.  Not  at  all.  In  other  countries  the  railways 
are  managed  by  domestic  authorities? — Are  the  Ger- 
man railways  managed  by  domestic  authorities  ? 

11428.  There  is  a federal  board,  but  each  State  has 
Me  management  of  its  own  railways  ? — Are  you  not 
nware  that  Prince  Bismarck  bought  up  those  railways 
Mat  he  might  have  more  money  to  spend  without 
having  to  ask  Parliament  for  it. 

11429.  They  have  to  submit  to  Parliament  now  ?— 
lne  railways  are  State  managed,  and  the  State  con- 
trols everything. 

, 11430.  Your  objections  are  these  ? — I don’t  know 
into  what  hands-  the  management  might  fall. 

■•X?31'  Y°u  say  it  would  interfere  with  competi- 
tion'?—Certainly. 
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11432.  State  purchase  cannot  wfpe  out  the  sea — the  j^-:28-'i9oV  ' 
sea  Remains? — No,  but  in  State  purchase— take  the 
case  of  Belfast  and  Cookstown,  or  Belfast  and  Dun-  Mi.  'Alexander  ' 
gannon  ; State  purchase  would  wipe  out  all  oompe-'  Cooke, 
tition  between,  the  two  railways.  Between  Belfast  membei  of 
and  Londonderry  you  would  have  no  competition  ?„elfas,t  ' . . 
then.  Chamber  of 

11433.  What  is  the  competition  now? — It  is  such  Commeh:e- 
that  I can  give  you  a case  in  point.  A steamer  The  advan- 
came  to  Belfast  a fortnight  ago  with  4,000  tons  of  tages  or  ' : 
barley  consigned  to  the  Irish  Distilleries  Company,  otherwise  . ' 
They  have  several  distilleries  in  Belfast,  and  a dis-  which  might 
tillery  in  Derry.  They  Wished  to  send  1,500  tons  to  be  expected , (j 
Derry.  They  approached  the  railway  companies  arid  fro™  Stat^ , 
said,  “ What  Will  you  take  this  to  Derry  for”  ? The  w2tr0.$  li-  , 
two  railway  companies  work  in  harmony.  They  de- 
cided  to  take  it  ninety-three  miles  of  distance  for 
three  shillings  a ton.  Where  is  the  Government  de- 
partment that  would  carry  barley  ninety-three  miles 
for  three  shillings  ? 

11434.  This  competition  would  not  now  arise  ex- 
cept where  two  railways  work  between  two  points  ?— 

Competition  cannot  arise,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. 

11435.  Chairman. — The  competition-  there  was  the 
competition  foy  sea  surely? — Yes;  that  is  what 

brought  down  the  rates. 

11436.  Mr.  Sexioh. — That  would  remain  unaffected 
by  State  purchase  ? — Yes,  but  the  railways  would 
have  earned  no  money.  That  business  paid  them 
very  well,  because  they  got  it  in  loads  of  250  tons. 

They  had  no  loading  or  unloading  to  do,  as  that  was 
done  by  the  Distilleries  Company.  They  had  nothing 
but  the  haulage  to  do  for  the  money,  and  it  paid 
them  very  well. 

11437.  The  competition  by  sea  would  remain  as  it 
is  now,  and  the  coriipetition  by  land  between  com- 
peting points  as  now — the  shorter  route  would  rule 
the  rate.  The  difference  would  be  only  that  instead 
of  having  duplicate  services  and  expensive  working,, 
you  would  have  traffic  conveyed  in  full  trains  by  the 
•shorter  route.  That  means  that  under  State  pur- 
chase you  would  have  lower  rates? — I doubt  it.  X 
don’t,  find  the  Government  to  do  anything  cheap. 

11438.  The  hypothesis  iwould  foe  that  State  pur- 
chase was  established  to  lower  rates? — That  is  hypo- 
thesis. 


11439.  We  go  on  that  basis? — You  are  assuming 
everything  you  wish. 

11440.  The  object  is  to  establish  State  ownership 
in  order  that  the  funds  provided  by  economy  may 
be  used  for  reduction  of  rates? — I know  a case  in 
point.  Eighty  miles  from  Belfast  there  was  a.  fac- 
tory and  it  was  not  well  managed,  and  it  came  to 
(grief.  There  was  no  loss.  The  gentleman  who 
owned  it  had  plenty  of  money  and  closed  it  up. 
The  place  was  put  up  for  sale.  A gentleman  living 
forty-five  miles  from  Belfast  thought  of  buying  it, . 
hut, before  he  bought  it  he  went  to  the  railway  com- 
pany and  said,  “There  is  a place  I will  buy  if  you 
will  give  me  favourable  consideration  as  to  rates.  ”- 
The  rates  would  be  about  12s.  6 d.  or  something  like 
that  for  the  eighty  miles  for  the  goods.  They  said,  , 
“ What  do:you  want?”  He  said,  “ If  you  will  give 
me  the,  same  rates  for  that  long  distance  that  I have 
at  present  for  my  short  distance.  8s,  6c?.,  I will  (buy 
the  . place  and  work  it.  It  will  pay  you,  because- 
every  ton  I take  there  I have  to  bring  back  again, 
so  you  will  get.  17s.  a ton.”  They  said  they  would 
do  that,  and  the  factory  has  been  working  ever  since. 
If  you  had  a State-managed  railway  could  vou  eet 
anything  like  that? 

11441.  We  know  very  well  that  a'  system  of  pri- 
vate  ownership  lends  itself  to  arrangements  favour- 
able to  some  individuals,  arid  unfavourable  to  others 
but  what  I contend- is  that  a system  of  public  owner- 
ship would  have  a system  of  low  rates  for  all  and 
unduly  favourable  to  none?— Fair  to  all,  but  all  the 
same  .it  would  not  develop  trade,  which  is  what  von 
want  to  get  at. 

11442  It  would,  because  the  rates  would  be  lower  ? 
—uSo,  because  a man  in  a (backward  district,  say, 
eighty  miles  away,  would,  if,  you  fixed  it  fair  to  all,- 
liave  to  pay  more  than  a man  fifty  miles  away.  - - 

11443.  Not  necessarily,  because  by  intelligent  ad- 
ministration, the  rates,  would  be  .graded  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. You  say  that  State  purchase  would 
check  private  enterprise  ?— Yes. 
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11444.  It  is  paralysed  now? — In  the  South. 

11445.  And  generally,  except  in  two  or  three  limi- 
ted districts  ? — Wherever  the  energy  is  the  business 
is  there.  Wherever  the  business  is  not,  the  energy 
is  wanting. 

11446.  The  North  of  Ireland  has  been  specially 
favoured  ? — The  South  of  Ireland  is  much  more 
favoured  by  climate,  the  land  is  better,  and  has 
many  advantages  that  the  North  has  not.  Where- 
ever  you  have  energy  in  the  South  you  have  business 
going  on. 

11447.  Apart  from  the  faw  limited  industries  in 
Belfast  and  the  neighbourhood,  how  can  capital  be 
profitably  employed  in  Ireland? — There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  it  should  not,  except  want  of  confidence. 

11448.  In  what  way  can  it  Ibe  employed? — You 
have  Colonel  Chamberlain  coming  here  and  starting 
works  in  the  County  Wicklow.  There  is  one  example 
of  it. 

11449.  But  the  few  people  who  are  engaged  in  in- 
dustry find  it  so  hard  to  live,  and  the  conditions 
of  transit  are  so  unfavourable  that  capital,  even 
from  the  North  as  well  as  from  the  South  invested 
in  the  banks,  is  going  to  other  countries  to  be  used. 
Will  you  not  admit  that  if  your  own  suggestions 
were  carried  out,  by  whatever  means,  if  the  inland 
rates  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  through  rates 
and  the  export  rates  were  made  fair,  do  you  not  think 
instead  of  being  checked  private  enterprise  would  be 
developed  under  State  ownership,  as  well  as  under 
private  companies? — It  might  tend  to  be  developed, 
biit  no  mere  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
will  start  industries. 

11450.  We  don’t  ask  them  to  start  industries? — - 
You  argue  that  if  they  reduce  rates  they  promote 
industries,  and  I say  that  to  promote  industries 
you  must  have  the  men  and  the  money,  and  you  will 
not  get  either  without  the  confidence. 

11450a.  The  money  is  there,  and  I think  the  men 
are  there,  and  your  evidence  shows  you  think  the 
conditions  should  be  made  fairer? — I would  en- 
courage it  in  every  way.  You  have  not  shown  there 
is  any  want  on  the  part  of  the  present  railway 
companies  to  meet  traders  who  want  to  establish 
business. 

11451.  In  your  evidence  you  say  you  think  you 
would  have  to  apply  compulsion  in  order  to  make 
inland  rates  fair  ? — I did  not  say  we  would  have  to 
apply  compulsion. 

11452.  Indeed  you  did,  in  your  own  resolution 
drawn  by  you— -you  said  you  would  make  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  railway  companies  to  carry  home  pro- 
duce on  local  rates  equivalent  to  those  charged  for 
the  conveyance  of  imported  goods  on  through  rates 
for  equal  distances.  You  say  that  under  public 
ownership  appointments  would  be  influenced  by  mixed 
motives — what  do  you  mean  by  mixed  motives? — A 
man  is  connected  with  an  uncle  or  a nephew  that 
he  wants  a situation  for,  and  he  canvasses  for  him. 

11453.  Have  you  not  got  uncles  and  nephews  in 
Belfast,  as  well  as  elsewhere? — Yes,  plenty,  but  we 
generally  like  to  choose  the  best  men. 

11454.  There  are  no  mixed  motives  there? — Plenty 
of  them.  They  are  very  reprehensible. 

11455.  Do  you  mean  that  this  proposed  system  of 
railways  would  make  their  appointments  on  a worse 
■system  than  at  present  ? — I mean  to  say  I would  not 
;irust  any  board  you  would  appoint  here  in  Dublin  to 
• appoint  always  the  best  man. 

11456.  Do  you  always  appoint  the  best  man  in 
Belfast? — iSo  far  as  we  know.  We  throw  him  out  if 
we  don’t  like  him. 

11457.  I don’t  like  to  use  any  phrase  relating  to 
politics^  or  religion,  but  let  us  say  the  minority  and 
Uie  majority.  How  is  it  that  all  your  administrative 
boards  in  Belfast  refuse  to  admit  to  anv  office  worth 
holding  anyone  who  professes  the  creed'  and  politics 
of  the  majority?— I say  it  is  not  the  case.  I meet 
you  with  a direct  negative.  I give  as  an  instance 
the  present  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast,  who  is  a Roman 
Catholic. 

1 am  assured  that  on  the  Harbour  Board 
of  Belfast  the  salaries  paid  in  the  year  are  £7,648 
and  of  that  those  who  are  identified  with’  the 
majority  receive  only  £130?— How  many  Protestants 
receiving  salaries  are  engaged  in  the  harbour  offices 
in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway? 

11459.  I think  probably  the  proportion  of  Pro- 
testants engaged  to  the  population  of  Cork  is  very 


much  higher? — You  ask  one  question  and  I answer  it 
by  another. 

11460.  I give  you  the  case  of  Dublin.  The  two 
principal  officers  of  the  Corporation  are  Protestants, 
and  I know  that  in  a private  company  in  Dublin 
with  which  I am  concerned  one  of  the  principal 
officers  is  a gentleman  from  Belfast,  a Protestant, 
and  the  other  is  a gentleman  from  England,  a Pro- 
testant. I think,  there  is  no  such  illiberality  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North  ? — The  oldest  servants  I have 
about  the  place  are  Roman  Catholics.  My  old 
governor  was  a staunch  Orangeman,  but  his  confi- 
dential servant  was  a Roman  Catholic. 

11461.  I could  go  through  all  the  boards  of  Belfast, 
one  after  the  other,  and  could  show  you  that  only  an. 
inappreciable  fraction  of  the  salaries  goes  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  majority  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cept in  the  one  case  of  the  asylum,  where,  because  out- 
side agencies  come  in — the  Government  has  some 
power  to  nominate — the  Chinese  exclusiveness  of  Bel- 
fast administrative  (boards  does  not  apply  ? — Will 
you  say  to  me  that  exclusiveness  does  not  apply  any- 
where else  in  Ireland  except  Belfast? 

11462.  I don’t  believe  that  outside  of  China 
there  is  anywhere  such  exclusiveness  as  there  is  in 
Belfast? — Have  you  heard  of  the  appointment  in 
Ballinasloe  Asylum  where  the  assistant  was  passed 
over,  and  they  brought  in  an  outsider? 

11463.  And  more  recently  still,  there  was  an  ap- 
pointment where  Protestant  gentlemen  got  up  one 
after  the  other  and  admitted  the  liberality  of  the 
majority? — This  thing  should  not  be  introduced. 

Lord  Pirrie. — My  firm  employ  over  2,500  Catholics. 

11464.  Mr.  Sexton. — Assuming  that  the  reform  of 
which  we  speak,  that  is  to  say,  State  purchase,  is 
required  by  the  interests  of  the  country  do  you 
seriously  think  that  your  suggestion  that  a public 
elective  authority  would  not  make  the  best  appoint- 
ments ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  reform?— 
Excuse  me,  but  I would  have  no  confidence  in  your 
public  elective  authority  compared  with  the  present 
management  we  have. 

11465.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Parliament  to  in- 
tervene to  compel  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany to  allow  of  a test  of  competence  by  examina- 
tion dor  their  clerkships  ?— It  was  not  necessary  at 
all. 

11466.  Parliament  did  it?— They  choose,  their  own 


11467.  Parliament  inserted  a clause  in  the  Bill  ? — 
That  was  done  at  the  request  of  other  people.  The 
Great  Northern  Company  submitted  to  that  to  get 
their  Bill  passed,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

11468.  Mr.  Sexton. — I say  that  any  public 
authority  elected  by  the  Irish  people  would  never 
require  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should  legis- 
late to  compel  them  to  do  such  an  act  of  elementary 
justice. 

11469.  Chairman.— I think  we  might  leave  that 
question  now  ? — Certainly  ; it  is  not  business,  this 
religious  question. 

11469a.  Chairman. — It  arises  out  of  this  reference 
to  appointments. 

11470.  Mr.  Sexton. — I think  that  no  creed  has  a 
monopoly  of  business  competency,  and  I think  still 
more  to  exclude  the  professors  of  any  creed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  cannot  have  business  competence 
is  an  outrage? — Such  a thing  never  was  done  to  ray 
knowledge. 

11471.  I content  myself  with  saying  that  the  figures 
I have  given  with  reference  to  the  Harbour  Board 
are  not  even  so  bad  as  those  in  reference  to  other' 
boards  in  Belfast.  You  say  that  a system  of  State 
purchase  would  be  rigid  and  unresponsive  ?• — That-  is 
my  idea— 'State  management  I am  talking  of. 

_ 11472.  I venture  to  think  that  management  by  a. 
State  authority  might,  if  anything,  be  too  elastic, 
certainly  not  rigid? — You  did  away  with  the  old 
Grand  Juries  in  the  counties,  and  there  was  intro- 
duced what  you  might  call  public  management  by  an 
elective  (body.  Are  things  carried  out  any  better,  or 
are  economies  any  greater? 

11473.  I think  even  unfriendly  critics  admit  that 
the  system  of  local  government  in  Ireland  since  the 
suppression  of  the  Grand  Juries  entitles  the  country 
to  all  credit  ?• — -I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  Some 
of  us  don’t  think  so. 


11474.  The  last  objection  you  make  to  State  pun- 
chase  is ? — I am  rather  objecting  to  State  man- 

agement. 
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11475.  Mr.  Sexton.— State  purchase  and  State 
management,  both  ? — One  clearly  connects  the  other. 

11476.  Chairman. — If  there  is  State  management 
it  is  because  there  is  State  purchase  ? — Yes,  but  Mr. 
Sexton’s  idea  is  that  the  State  would  purchase  and 
the  country  would  manage  the  railways. 

11477.  Mr.  Sexton. — No,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Imperial  State  to  transact  all  the  business  ? — 
There  are  a great  many  Government  offices  transact- 
ing a great  deal  of  business. 

11478.  I agree  with  you  that  if  it  were  to  lie 
managed  by  an  Imperial  Department,  I should  be 
doubtful  whether  I would  not  prefer  the  present 
system  ? — Now  we  are  at  one  a*  last. 

11479.  I say  it  is  a necessary  incident  of  State 
purchase  that  the  direction  should  be  (by  a body  re- 
sponsible to  the  Irish  people? — You  are  going  to 
make  one  man  put  down  the  money  and  another  man 
to  look  after  it.  The  Imperial  Government  is  to  put 
down  the  money,  and  the  legislative  body  is  to  con- 
trol it. 

11480.  You  never  fell  into  a more  absolute  mis- 
apprehension. The  money  to  be  put  down  would 
have  to  be  paid  tfor  out  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland?— 

I am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  with  you — it  is 
Imperial  money. 

11481.  But  you  know  very  well  that  no  money  con- 
tributed by  the  people  of  England  or  Scotland  is 
going  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  Ireland.  The 
Irish  people  pay  it? — You  would  use  their  credit. 

11482.  We  are  entitled  as  partners  in  the  king- 
dom to  their  credit,  and  we  are  a constituent  part 
of  that  credit  by  reason  of  the  taxes  we  pay.  As 
to  exterior  influence,  I submit  to  you  that  the  rail- 
ways are  under  exterior  influence  now,  and  they 
would  be  free  of  that  influence  and  subject  only  to 
domestic  influence  in  the  event  of  State  purchase? — 
I differ  with  you. 

11483.  We  agree  a good  deal  more  than  we  did  at 
the  Ibeginning.  But,  -according  to  the  dynamics  of 
finance,  if  you  put  the  representatives  of  twelve 
hundred  millions  sterling  to  sit  continually  in  con- 
ference with  the  representatives  of  'forty  millions 
sterling,  which  influence  will  prevail  ?-— Naturally 
the  twelve  hundred  millions  would  prevail. 

11484.  You  know  that  Providence,  according  to 
Napoleon,  who  was  a very  good  judge,  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  big  battalions  ? — Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

11485.  I am  not  going  into  the  thorny  matter  of 
appointments  except  to  ask  one  question  so  as  to  be 
quite  sure  that  I appreciate  your  point  of  view.  I 
gather  that  you  consider  that  a public  board  would 
be  likely,  at  any  rate,  to  be  suspected  of  appoint- 
ing for  other  than  business  motives  ?— - Yes  ; you  have 
the  case  of  the  County  Councillors  in  Dublin  who 

11486.  I would  rather  not  a6k  for  detailed  inci- 
dents, but  I gather  that  that  is  your  opinion? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

11487.  And  practically,  even  if  it  was  not  so,  the 
suspicion  would  always  have  almost  as  bad  a result 
as  a fact? — Yes. 

11488.  On  the  point  of  economy,  do  you  think  the 
State  would  make  a sovereign  go  as  far  as  the  railway 
companies  do  at  present? — Our  experience  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure  is  that  it  takes  twenty-five  shillings 
of  Government  money  to  go  as  far  as  twenty  shillings 
of  private  individuals  money. 

11489.  If  that  were  true,  it  would  eat  up  the 
economies  that  have  been  suggested  ? — Much  more. 

11490.  On  the  question  of  rates,  in  one  of  the 
bast  books  on  the  subject  of  railways  ever  written, 
"resident  Hadly  sums  up  the  evidence  of  the  Con- 
tuient  and  says  this,  that  Government  officials 
are  more  careful  to  keep  the  right  proportion  be- 
tween existing  rates  than  to  lower  rates,  and  more 
anxious  to  ‘keep  things  balanced  as  between  people 
ihi to  ^own  rates.  They  do  not,  he  says,  lower 
‘he  local  rates,  to  any  extent,  but  rather  raise  the 
ii^h  ones? — They  naturally  would. 

11491.  You  seem  to  have  had  some  practical  know- 
j^ge-  Is  that  your  view  of  what  happens? — We  all 
that  no  railway  manager  will  reduce  a rate 
j a“  if  he  can  help  it,  but  immediately  you  bring 
n a competitive  rate  or  get  some  opportunity  of 
putting  pressure  on,  then  he  comes  down  all  at 


11492.  Do  you  think  that  private  managers  are 
more  likely  to  do  that  than  public  managers  ? — Pri- 
vate managers  would  respond  more  readily  to  that  1 
than  public  managers. 

11493.  In  reference  to  India  and  France,  I don’t 
know  whether  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to  the 
proportion  of  private  and  public  railways  in  those 
two  countries? — No. 

11494.  Then  I won’t  ask  you  anything.  Now, 
in  reference  to  rate-books,  you  see,  I think, 
the  disadvantage  that  a man  in  Derry  is  at 
if  he  wants  to  know  what  a competitor  in  Belfast 
is  paying,  say,  to  Strabane — he  cannot  get  the  infor- 
mation at  Derry  ? — No. 

11495.  Would  you  think  it  a reasonable  and  con- 
venient thing  that  at  the  head  offices  of  the  railway 
company  there  should  be  kept  all  the  rates  so  that 
you  could  get  them  from  any  place  to  any  place  on 
the  system  ? — I should  say  they  are  at  the  head  office. 

I cannot  imagine  a state  of  things  in  which  these 
rate-books  would  not  ibe  there. 

11496.  They  are  at  the  head  office,  but  you  have 
no  right  to  see  them.  You  have  the  right  at  Derry 
to  see  the  rates  from  Derry? — Yes. 

11497.  And  at  Belfast  to  see  the  rates  from  Belfast, 
but  from  no  other  pl-ace,  and  you  would  have  to  go 
to  one  of  the  places  between  which  the  rates  were  fixed 
to  see  any  particular  rate  between  those  two  places. 

I would  suggest  if  you  were  given  the  right  to  see  all 
the  rates  at  the  head  office  you  would  never  need 
to  make  at  any  rate  more  than  one  journey? — No. 
Th-at  would  be  a great  improvement. 

11498.  Do  you  think  that  would  meet  your  point 
to  some  extent? — Yes. 

11499.  Clearly  you  could  not  keep  all  the  rates  at 
all  the  stations? — No,  but  if  you  can  see  all  the 
rates  at  the  head  office  you  would  meet  Mr.  Sexton’s 
difficulty. 

Mr  Sexton. — You  would,  so  far  as  that  town  was 
concerned. 

11500.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  would  do  this,  that  no 
trader  would  have  to  make  more  than  one  journey 
no  matter  how  many  rates  he  wanted  to  see.  That 
is  what  it  would  amount  to.  It  is  not  a 
complete  remedy,  but  it  is  to  some  extent  a remedy 
it  seems  to  me.  You  spoke  of  a rate  from  Rotterdam 
to  Belfast  of  twenty  shillings  ? — Yes. 

11501.  Of  course  the  flax  does  not  grow  at  Rotter- 
dam ? — No,  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  is  brought  by  the  peasants  into  the  market  there. 

11502.  Actually  carted  in? — Yes.  It  may  come  in 
by  rail  or  (by  canal,  but  that  is  the  market  for  it. 

11503.  That  would  be  a case  where  the  whole  rate 
paid  to  Belfast  is  very  little  over  20s.  ? — The 
whole  rate  paid  from  Rotterdam  to  Belfast  by  sea 
is  18s.  6 d.  ; by  overland  through  Hull  or  Goole  it 
is  about  20s.  6 d.  The  difference  is  about  2s. 

11504.  The  rate  from  the  place  where  the  flax  js 
grown  would  not’be  much  more  than  that,  because  it 
is  grown  close  to  Rotterdam? — It  would  not  be  so 
much  as  that. 

11505.  I mean  that  the  addition  to  the  18  or  20  shil- 
lings. would  be  very  small  ? — Yes. 

Chairman. — The  addition  is  the  same  in  each  case 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  point  I was  at  was  what  ir. 
cost  to  bring  the  flax  to  Rotterdam. 

11506.  Chairman. — It  is  the  same  in  each  case? — 
Yes. 

11507.  It  comes  down  by  the  canal,  I know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact? — Yes. 

11508.  Mr.  Acworth. — In  the  case  of  Russia  there 
mav  be  a heavy  railway  rate  before  it  is  shipped  from 
Riga  ?—' Yes. 

il509.  The  rate  you  are  quoting  from  Strabane  is 
the  whole  rate  that  has  to  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

11510.  You  suggested  that  one  day  a week  there 
should  be  cheap  rates  ? — A special  rate. 

11511.  So  as  to  concentrate  the  traffic  on  that  one 
day  of  the  week  ? — Yes,  without  any  loss  to  the  rail- 
way company. 

11512.  I quite  follow  that,  and  that  seems  right  ? — 
I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

11513.  Have  you  thought  of  the  ether  point,  that 
they  would  still  have  to  run  a goods  train  on  die 
other  days  of  the  week,  would  not  they? — With  fewer 

11514.  But,  as  you  know,  the  great  expense  is  run- 
ning the  train  ? — Yes. 

11515.  Would  not  the  result  of  your  proposal  oe 
that  on  the  other  five  days  of  the  week  they  would 
2 Y 
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have  to  run  the  train  as  before,  and  almost  all  the 
loading  would  be  taken  out  of  it? — The  wagons  would 
be  making,  very  much  less  mileage,  because  there  would 
be  fewer  wagons.  Take  a string  of  stations  and  have 
a cheap  rate  here  on  the  first  day,  a cheap  rate  there 
on  Tuesday,  and  a cheap  rate  in  the  other  places  on 
Thursday,  and  so  on.  You  have,  perhaps,  an  accumu- 
lation of  eight  wagons  here  on  Monday,  there  on 
Tuesday,  and  so  on,  so  that  really  there  would  be  an 
economy  in  it. 

11516.  I follow  your  point ; but  it  seems  tc  me  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  that  you  would  practically 
on  one  day  of  the  week  carry  off  all  the  traffic  at  that 
low  rate? — From  that  station. 

11517.  And  that  station  would  have  to  have  a train 
every  other  day  of  the  week  and  there  would  be  no 
stuff  for  it? — No;  the  goods  train  would  not  stop  at 
that  station  unless  for  some  special  traffic,  and  that 
traffic  they  very  often  put  on  the  passenger  train. 

. 11518.  I see  what  you  mean.  I wanted  to  under- 
stand you.  I am  afraid  I must  ask  you  something 
about  the  court.  Do  you  know  that  the  present  Rail- 
way Commission  Court  consists  of  one  judge,  one  per- 
son of  railway  experience,  and  one  person  of  commer- 
cial experience? — I did  not  know  how  it  was  formed. 
All  I knew  was  the  immense  cost  of  it. 

11519.  Your  proposal  practically  is  a new  court,  and 
instead  of  one  railway  man  there  should  be  two,  and 
instead  of  one  commercial  man  there  should  be  two? — 
Yes. 

11520.  That  is  no  very  great  difference? — No. 

11521.  Now,  about  cost ; you  propose  to  reduce  the 
cost  by  shutting  out  lawyers? — Yes. 

11522.  Do  you  mean  counsel,  or  solicitors  also  ? — I 
would  allow  counsel  tc  prepare  the  case  for  whoever 
had  the  grievance,  if  he  wished  to  go  to  that  expense, 
but  I would  not  allow  counsel  or  solicitor  to  come 
before  that  court. 

11523.  That  is  to  say  you  would  compel  the  parties 
to  state  their  own  case  ? — Yes. 

11524.  Suppose  that  happened ; suppose  you  had 
Colonel  Plews  on  the  one  side  and  the  average  trader  ? 
— Mr.  Sexton  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Acworth. — If  he  were  a party  I think  he  couid 
take  care  of  himself,  but 

Mr.  Sexton. — I would  hesitate  about  Colonel  Plews. 

11525.  Mr.  Acworth. — Mr.  Sexton  could  not  be  there 
except  in  his  own  case? — Suppose  he  were  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

11526.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a body  like  that,  but 
would  you  allow  anybody  to  come  provided  he  was  not 
tarred  with  the  legal  brush  ? — I would  allow  the  trader 
who  was  complaining  to  appear  before  that  Board. 

11527.  That  is  what  I understood  ? — And  that  Board 
would  adjudicate  upon  his  complaint  whether  it  was 
a proper  one  or  not. 

11528  What  I want  you  to  tell  me  is  do  you  think 
if  the  average  trader  stated  his  case  and  Colonel 
Plews  was  on  the  other  side,  the  average  trader  would 
have  much  of  a chance? — There  would  be  two  mer- 
chants on  the  Board  to  see  whether  Colonel  Plews  was 
defending  in  the  proper  way. 

11529.  He  is  an  expert  ? — Yes  ; that  would  be  an 
advantage. 

11530.  If  they  both  get  counsel  you  put  the  plain d ft 
on  a level,  because  he  has  got  as  cute  counsel  and  as 
cute  a solicitor  to  help  him  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  not 
worth  the  cost. 

11531.  That  may  be,  but  he  has  a better  chance-  ? — 
That  may  be  from  your  point  of  view,  but  the  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle. 

11532.  Talking  about  cost,  you  have  admitted  you 
would  have  to  have  an  appeal  ? — I would  appeal  in 
case  of  need  to  the  present  tribunal,  whose  members 
get  enormous  salaries  for  doing  very  little.  Then  you 
must  look  at  the  expense  of  going  before  them 

11533.  There  is  only  that  Derry  £4,000  case.  Tt  is 
really  a bogey.  I have  seen  a case  where  a trader 
came  before  the  Commission  in  person,  and  I don’t 
suppose  he  spent  £5.  I admit  he  lost  his  case? — He 
did  not  spend  his  money  freely  enough. 

11534.  That  is  my  impression.  He  w mid  have  been 
the  better  for  more  skilled  assistance.  If  you  are 
going  to  appeal  to  the  Railway  Commission  surely 
you  are  going  to  spend  too  much  money  on  that  ?— 
Then,  I say,  if  the  trader  is  unreasonable  and  does 
l ot  accept  the  decision  of  the  cheap  cjntt  ho  is  entitled 
tr  go  to  the  higher  court  and  spend  as  much  money 
as  he  likes. 

11535.  Suppose  it  is  the  railway  company  that  is 
unreasonable,  and  they  object  to  the  finding  of  the 


court  ? — Let  them  go  to  the  Railway  CbmmissieiBi,  but 
make  them  pay  the  whole  of  the  expense. 

11536.  Even  if  the  Commission  found  that  the v 
were  right  ? — Even  if  the  Commission  found  they  were- 
right.  At  present  if  some  unfortunate  meets  with  » 
railway  accident  and  goes  into  court  and  gets  a verdict: 
for  £500,  and  the  railway  company  say  they  will  not 
pay  that  much  and  drag  him  to  the  higher  courij. 
there  may  be  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  spent 
At  present  the  railway  has  got  the  advantage.  If  the- 
railway  insists  on  going  to  law  and  appealing  fronii 
the  decision  of  this  cheap  Board  let  them  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  both  parties. 

11537.  I won’t  argue  whether  that  is  fair? — I want 
to  save  the  trader. 

11538.  As  I understood  you,  you  said  where  there 
was  a rate  of  say  eighteen  shillings  the  Board  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  say  that  is  an  unreasonable  rate  ( 
— And  let  the  railway  company  make  their  case. 

11539.  Let  us  agree  that  it  was  unreasonable,  andl 
that  though  they  have  the  legal  right  to  charge,  say, 
15s.,  they  are  going  to  be  told  that  they  must  charge 
only  10s..  Of  two  things  one.  Either  you  are  going 
to  apply  it  pretty  frequently,  and,  if  so,  where  is  the 
dividend,  or  else  the  tribunal  will  shrink  from  apply- 
ing it,  and  things  will  go  on  much  as  at  pre- 
sent?— I don’t  think  it  would  require  to  be  ap- 
plied frequently.  I would  apply  it  to  that  Galway 
case,  the  fifty  shillings  on  the  chairs. 

11540.  Chairman. — You  heard  that  here  yesterday! 
—Yes. 

11541.  You  must  take  that  with  a grain  of  salt?— 
I have  then  the  case  of  these  shirts  from  Derry  to 
Limerick. 

Chairman. — You  must  not  quote  the  chair  case. 

11542.  Mr.  Acworth. — You  suggested  that  a rate  was 
so  high  that  a man  could  not  afford  to  pay  it,  and 
practically  that  you  thought  it  ought  to  come  down  ?— 
Really,  my  own  feeling  about  these  rates  is  that  they 
press  mors  highly  on  fishermen  than  on  anyone  else. 

I was  at  Ballycastle  one  day  and  a fisherman  was 
packing  crabs  in  a tea  chest.  I asked  him  how  many 
crabs  would  go  in  the  tea  chest,  and  he  said  there 
would  go  ten  dozen.  He  took  the  chest  on  his  shoulder 
and  carried  it  to  the  railway  station,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  from  the  little  pier.  I asked  him  how  much 
money  he  would  get  for  the  crabs,  and  he  said  he  was 
sending  them  to  Liverpool,  and  would  get  two  shillings 
a dozen  for  them  or  £1  altogether,  “but,”  he  said, 
“the  railway  will  charge  me  five  shillings  to  Belfast 
and  the  Belfast  steamship  company  will  charge  me 
five  shillings  from  Belfast  to  Liverpool,  and  I will 
only  get  10  shillings  back  for  my  20  shillings.” 

11543.  Did  you  check  that  ?— No.  I took  the  man’s 
word  for  it. 

11544.  As  a man  accustomed  to  railway  rates  can 
you  fancy  a box  of  crabs  being  charged  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  for  that  distance  ? — I spoke  to  a fish- 
monger in  Belfast  about  it  and  he  said : “I  get  cod- 
fish from  Killy  begs,  and  they  charge  me  3s.  6d.  a cwt. 
for  those  codfish  from  Killybegs.” 

11545.  Chairman. — That  is  by  passenger  train?— Yes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — From  Ballycastle  to  Belfast  is  about 
fifty  miles,  or  something  like  that. 

11546.  Chairman. — It  must  be  by  passenger  train?— 
Yes.  but  you  find  competition  at  present  so  keen  that 
they  are  carrying  goods  by  passenger  train  and  charg' 
ing  nothing  extra  for  it. 

11547.  Mr.  Ac-worth.— I won’t  discuss  whether  that 
is  a reasonable  rate  or  not,  but  you  would  like  to  give 
the  tribunal  power  to  reduce  it  to  four  shillings?— 
To  a reasonable  sum. 

11548.  Either  the  Commission  is  going  to  do  it  very 
seldom,  in  which  case  it  won’t  produce  much  effect,  or 
the  Commission  is  going  to  do  it  a great  deal,  which 
means  reducing  the  companies  revenue  ? — I don’t  think 
you  would  interfere  with  the  revenue  to  any  extent  at 
all,  because  in  the  case  of  that  Ballycastle  man  there 
would  go  perhaps  ten  boxes  to  Liverpool  instead  oi- 
one  box  if  each  box  were  carried  all  the  way  for  five 
shillings  instead  of  ten  shillings.  . , 

11549.  It  would  not  make  more  crabs  grow  in  the 
bay  ? — No,  but  it  would  make  more  men  fish  for  crabs 
and  make  mo-e  crabs  be  sent.  , 

11550.  Why  don’t  the  railway  company  do  it  al- 
ready?—You  must  ask  me  an  easier  one.  ., 

11551.  We  may  assume  they  are  moved  by  se  - 
interest? — We  may.  ' 

. 11552.  And  that  they  know  more  about  whatwi 
produce  a profit  than  the  man  in  the  street?—  l“e. 
should  knew. 
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11553.  If  they  thought  it  profitable  to  reduce  the 
charge  to  2s.  6 d.  would  not  they  do  it  already? — I 
expect  they  would. 

11554.  You  propose  to  force  them  in  cases  where 
they  don’t  think  it  would  pay  and  you  do  not  propose 
on  the  other  hand  to  protect  their  dividend.  Is  tint 
altogether  a reasonable  proposition? — My  idea  is  that 
a <oreat  deal  of  traffic  in  Ireland  is  hindered  by  ex- 
cessive rates  and  if  the  rates  were  more  reasonable 
there  would  bo  more  traffic. 

’1555.  May  be  so?— I will  take  a case  in  point.  I 
import  large  quantities  of  flax  from  Russia.  One  pf 
our  customers  is  at  Newry.  We  can  bring  the  flax 
irom  Riga  to  Newry  via  Leith  and  Ardrossan  at  a 
certain  fixed  rate  ; we  will  call  it  thirty  shillings. 
Instead  of  bringing  it  by  Leith  across  Scotland  via 
Ardrossan  direct  into  Newry  we  bring  it  into  Belfast 
where  it  costs  23s.  9 cl.  We  put  it-  on  the  rail  there. 
The  railway  company  make  an  exceptional  rate  and 
take  it  to  Newry  for  7s.  6 d. 

11556.  In  order  to  get  the  traffic  ?— In  order  to  get 
the  traffic.  That  traffic  is  entirely-  originated  and  en- 
tirely made  by  the  railway  company  charging  a rea- 
sonable rate. 

11557.  They  found  it  in  their  interest  to  do  it? — 
They  found  it  in  their  interest  to  do  it. 

li558.  But  that  case  proves  that  they  do  reduce 
rates  from  an  enlightened  self  interest? — Yes,  .they 
are  beginning  to  do  it. 

11559.  But  your  point  is  they  ought  to  be  made  do 
it  where  their  enlightened  self  interest  tells  them  to 
keep  them  up? — I would  support  the  little  trader  all 
1 could,  I confess,  because  if  these  industries  are  to 
spread  and  develop,  as  Mr.  Sexton  wishes,  he  wants 
a little  help. 

11560.  Is  it  fair  to  do  that  at  the  expense  of  the 
railway  company? — We  don’t,  in  Ireland,  seem  to  con- 
sidsr  very  much  what  is  fair  or  not.  The  Government 
do  things  every  day. 

11561.  Have  you  got  so  far  on  the  downward  path? 
Now  as  to  another  thing,  bad  train  connections. 
Some  of  those  may  be  sheer  muddle  and  that  you  must 
get  over  as  best  you  can,  but  if  they  are  deliberately 
made  they  ace  made  to  keep  the  traffic  on  the  railway 
company’s  own  route? — Yes. 

11562.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  prices  you  must  pay 
for  competition?  You  cannot  both  compete  and  not 
compete? — It  is  this  way  I look  at  it.  A railway 
company  is  more  or  less  favoured  by  the  Government, 
and  has  a monopoly,  and  for  the  monopoly  and  the 
protection  which  the  railway  company  receive  I would 
make  the  railway  company  give  the  public  some  ad- 
vantages. 

11563.  I see  what  you  mean,  that  competition  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  public  convenience : 
that  is  what  your  proposition  is  ? — Yes.  I think  that 
the  public  should  not  be  inconvenienced  simply  be- 
cause the  Great  Northern  and  one  of  these  southern 
railway  companies  quarrel. 

11564.  That  is  another  point,  but  it  is  not  because 
they  are  on  bad  terms,  but  because  a man  does  not 
make  a door  into  his  neighbour’s  shop,  because  he 
wants  to  keep  him  in  his  own  shop  ? — They  have  con- 
nections, but  the  connections  don't  fit  in. 

11565.  They  don’t  want  them  to  fit.  That  is  the 
natural  result  of  competition.  Your  resolution  says  : 
“The  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  desire  to  make  it 
cbligatory  on  railways  to  carry  home  produce  on  local 
rates  equivalent  to  those  charged  for  the  conveyance 
°f  imported  goods  on  through  rates  for  equal  dis- 
tances.” Your  explanation  of  equivalent  rate,  I un- 
derstand?— That  there  should  be  some  relative  pro- 
portion. . 

11566,  Having  regard  'to  all  the  circumstances? — 
Not  that  they  should  be  exactly  the  same. 

11567.  With  that  explanation  I don’t  see  anything 
that  you  are  asking  for  that  has  not  been  the  law  for 
the  last  fifty-three  years? — We  had  a case  here  yes- 
terday which  the  chairman  won’t  allow  me  to  refer 
t°,  but  I would  not  say  that  50s.  to  Galway  is  equiva- 
lent to  15s. 

11568.  'Chairman. — My  objection  is  because  it  is  in- 
accurate?—I am  assuming  it  is  accurate. 

11569.  There  is  no  use  in  assuming  ah  inaccurate 
thing ?— Y(m:  are ! quite  right. 

11570.  ■Mr.  • Acworth : — Assume,  for  the  sake  of  agu- 
.me,)t,  that  there  are  two  rates,  and  they  are  not 
equivalent,  having  regard  to  the  circumstance's,  that 
Is.  “legal  to-day  and  the  - law  provides  a remedy? — 
.^fortunately  :the  ordinary  trader  doe's  not  know 
wiat.  I did  not  know  it  myself. 


Mr.  Acworth. — Parliament  passed  that  law  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  It  has  gone  on  republishing  and  re- 
furbishing it  in  1873,  and  again  in  1888. 

Mr.  Sexto-n. — Do  you  mean  -undue  preference? 

11571.  Mr.  Acworth. — Certainly.  This  is  abso- 
lutely stating,  in  the  words  of  the  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  what  the  law  of  undue  .preference  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty-three  years? — I was  not  aware 
of  it. 

11572.  I am  putting  it  to  you  that  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  undue  preference  as  it  has  existed 
for  the  last  fifty-three  years  that  railway  companies 
shall  carry  home  produce  on  local  rates  equivalent, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  to  those  charged 
for  the  conveyance  of  imported  goods  on  through  rates 
for  equal  distances.  That  is  the  law  to-day,  and 
there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  The  difficulty  in  the  first 
place  is  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trader  his 
rights,  and  in  the  second  to  say  how  he  is  to  enforce 
' them  : but  you  are  only  asking  for  the  existing  law? — 
I was  not  aware  of  that  law. 

11573.  You  see  the  difficulty.  If  a big  trader  in  a 
great  town  does  not  know  it  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  see 
how  you  can  help  the  Donegal  fisherman? — That  is 
quite  true.  I have  learned  some  law  since  this  Com- 
mission began.  That  a railway  company  having 
fixed  a rate  cannot  alter  it,  in  my  own  experience 
they  have  fixed  a rate  and  withdrawn  it. 

11574.  Chairman. — They  can  alter  it,  but  they  can- 
not advance.  Mr.  Heyn  stated  yesterday  he  had  such 
a thing  as  a 7s.  rate  to  Sligo.  That  was  to  meet  the 
opposition  of  a competing  steamer  to  Sligo.  Imme- 
diately the  steamer  was  taken  off  the  Great  Northern 
Company  gave  notice  that  the  rate  was  withdrawn. 

11575.  Mr.  Acworth. — If  the  trader  had  chosen  to 
take  the  Great  Northern  Company  before  the  Railway 
Commission  the  Great  Northern  Company  would  have 
had  to  give  justification  for  its  action  ? — The  justifi- 
cation would  have  been  that  the  steamer  was  with- 
drawn. 

11576.  If  they  had  given  that  justification,  and  that 
justification  only,  I don’t  think  the  case  would  have 
gone  well  for  the  Great  Northern  Railway? — I am 
very  pleased  to  hear  it. 

11577.  Mr.  Flews. — You  have  not  the  facts? — Mr. 
Heyn  stated  that. 

Mr.  Sexton. — If  they  could  show  that  the  rate,  al- 
though recently  increased,  was  still  lower  than  it  was 
in  1892 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  would  not  touch  the  question. 
They  have  no  right  to  increase  a rate  Once  they  put  it 

11578.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  they  make  a rate  only  for 
two  months  they  could  go  back  to  the  old  rate  legally 
and  properly.  I don’t  want  Mr.  Cooke  to  go  away 
with  a mistaken  impression  ? — I was  going  away  with 
the  impression  that  it  was  against  the  law. 

11579.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  law  is  this  way.  If  a 
rate  were  given  in  a special  way  for  special  quanti- 
ties as  a temporary  rate,  then  when  the  prescribed 
time  and  conditions  were  at  an  end  they  would  be 
entitled  to  withdraw  it? — Suppose  that  no  time  were 
specified,  but  that  it  was  just  as  long  as  the  steamer 
■ continues  sailing  the  rate  will  continue. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Then  anybody  can  challenge  its 
withdrawal,  and  there  would  be  a clear  burden  of 
proof  on  the  railway  company  to  justify  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Perhaps  the  provision  referred  to  is 
section  27  of  the  Act  of  1888,  in  which  it  provides 
that  no  railway  company  shall  make  nor  shall  the 
Court  or  Commissioners  sanction  any  differences  in 
tolls,  rates,  and  charges  made  for  or  any  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  home  and  foreign  merchandise. 
That  is  the  express  equality  of  provision. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  would  not  quite  touch  what  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  at,  because  that 
would  not  affect,  for  example,  a through  rate  from 
England  against  a railway  company  rate  from  Belfast 
into  the  interior  of  Ireland.  They  are  both  home 
rates.  The  resolution  is  ambiguous,  as  they  don’t 
define  “ imported  ” goods,  but,  taking  it  on  a broader 
proposition,  it  is  the  law  of  undue  preference,  you  are 
not  to  make  a difference  that  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  difference  ' of  circumstances.  ; 

Mr.  Sexton.— Can  even  a legal  man  anticipate  with 
any  confidence  what  the  decision  of  the  Court-  of  the 
Railway  Commission  may  be  upon  the  particular  facts 
in  a case  of  undue  preference?  : ” 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Not  Without  knowing  all  the  facts, 
I admit.  ■ , 

11580.  Mr.  Acworth'. — I think  counsel  can  advise 
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with  considerable  confidence  when  he  has  the  fact's 
before  him.  I might  ask  one  other  point.  You 
spoke  of  the  Donegal  Railway  having  a local  rate 
to  the  junction  at  Strabane,  and  then  another  local 
rate  forward? — The  other  rate  runs  from  Strabane  on 
to  Belfast. 

11581.  Do  you  know  that  under  the  general  law  of 
the  last  fifty-three  years  anyone  is  entitled  to  claim  a 
through  rate  in  a case  like  this  of  Donegal  to  Bel- 
fast?— They  might  give  the  two  rates  added  together, 
or  they  might  quote  a through  rate  like  the  Limerick 
one  of  53s.  6 d.,  when  the  two  local  rates  would  be  40s. 

11582.  That  case  only  meant  that  there  had  been  an 
application  for  a reduction  of  the  local  rate,  and 
that  it  was  acceded  to,  and  the  rate  clerk  had  not 
noticed  the  reduction  and  lowered  the  through  rate 
to  correspond.  It  is  clearly  an  accident? 

11583.  Lord  Pirrie. — If  you  sent  the  goods  which 
would  you  have  to  pay? — The  higher  rate. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  an 
accident. 

11584.  Lord  Pirrie. — Where  is  the  accident? — The 
trader  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  first  time  the  trader  noticed  it 
he  could  have  got  it  corrected.  The  railway  company 
would  not  try  to  make  him  pay. 

Chairman. — There  are  other  cases  given  here. 

11585.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  trader  has  power  to 
claim  a through  rate,  say,  from  Donegal  to  Belfast, 
and  he  can  go  to  the  Railway  Commission — I am  not 
saying  the  Commission  is  a practical  court,  but  he  can 
go  to  the  Commission  and  ask  the  Commission  to 
make  a through  rate  lower  than  the  sum  of  the  local 
rates  ? — I know  the  Commission  has  great  power,  but 
it  is  too  expensive  to  get- it  into  use.  The  difficulty 
is  not  the  power,  but  to  put  it  into  force. 

Mr.  Sexton. — He  cannot  go  because  he  cannot 
afford  the  money  ? 

11586.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  difficulty  is  not  that  the 
law  is  weak,  but  that  the  machinery  is  weak?— But 
what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  trader  ? 

11587.  It  makes  a difference  to  the  proposition  we 
have  to  deal  with.  If  these  legal  difficulties  you 
suggest  only  arise  in  the  enforcement  and  not  in  the 
object  of  the  law? — Oh  yes,  it  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  our  cheaper  board. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

11588-9.  I think  you  said  you  considered  that  some 
rates  press  unduly  on  the  small  farmer  and  local  pro- 
ducer?— In  backward  districts. 

11590.  And  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  in  the  inte- 
rest not  only  of  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  but  in  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies 
if  they  reduced  these  rates? — Yes. 

11591.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  restrictions  which 
are  placed  on  a railway  company  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  the  Acts  which  have  been  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Acworth — the  Act  of  1888,  which  obliged  them  to 
give  notice  of  any  increase  of  rates,  and  the  other 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1904,  which 
obliges  them  in  the  event  of  increase  of  rate  to  justify 
that  rate  if  any  complaint  is  made — do  you  not  think 
these  restrictions  often  prevent  the  railway  com- 
panies ? — I am  not  talking  about  increasing  the  rate. 

11592.  No,  reducing.  The  effect  of  these  two  re- 
strictions is  that  if  they  once  reduce  a rate  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  increasing  it  ? — If  a thing  is  wrong 
and  you  want  to  put  it  right  you  never  want  to  put 
it  wrong  again. 

11593.  We  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  railway  company  reduces  a rate? — Supposing 
a man  in  Connaught  is  paying  22s.  6 d.  to  get  his  goods 
into  Dublin,  and  that  the  railway  company,  in  the 
largeness  of  its  heart,  reduces  the  rate  to  15s.,  and 
increases  that  man’s  business,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  railway  company  should  ever  want  to  raise  it. 

11594.  But  if  they  found  that  they  were  losing 
money  by  the  experiment,  that  it  was  not  a paying 
experiment,  what  are  they  to  do?— I am  only  asking 
the  question. 

11595.  These  Acts  of  Parliament  which  limit  the 
action  of  the  railway  companies  may  be  possibly 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  companies  cannot  afford 
to  make  experiments  in  the  way  of  reductions  ? — We 
have  the  fact  that  they  are  reducing  the  rates  as 
opportunities  arise.  On  your  argument  a rate  would 
never  be  reduced. 

11596.  I am  only  asking  whether  the  restrictive 
nature  of  the  Acts  may  not  be  a contributory  cause  ? — 
You  are  assuming  that  they  could  not  do  it. 

11597.  I was  assuming  that  they  found  the  experi- 


ment did  not  work  ? — Then  they  should  not  make 
the  experiment. 

11598.  It  wa9  a point  which  was  brought  before 
the  Departmental  Committee  which  sat  last 
year  in  regard  to  English  rates,  and  that  Committee 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  Acts  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  railway  companies  more 
power  and  not  to  impose  such  difficulties  in, 
case  they  wanted  to  raise  the  rates? — I would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  law  should  be  altered  from 
what  you  say. 

11599.  If  the  result  is  to  hinder  reductions? — Any- 
thing that  prevents  the  rate  being  reduced  ought  to 
be  altered. 

11600.-  You  said  that  bacon  was  carried  front 
Liverpool  to  Omagh  for  a certain  sum,  and  you  con- 
sider that  bacon  should  be  carried  from  Omagh  back 
for  the  same  sum  ? — Yes. 

11601.  Surely  if  the  goods  are  sent,  bacon  or  any 
other  goods,  under  similar  conditions,  and  the 
same  sendees  are  rendered,  they  must  be  charged  for 
at  the  same  rate? — They  ere  not. 

11602.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — Take,  say,  American 
bacon,  which  comes  in  square  boxes  containing  4 
cwts.  each,  and  Irish  bacon,  which  comes  in  bales  .if 
2 cwts.  There  is  one  rate  ifor  the  square  (boxes,  and 
another  rate  for  the  bales. 

11603.  And  the  quantities  are  the  same?— The 
quantities  are  the  same. 

11604.  But  the  services  are  not  similar? — They  are. 

11605.  The  conditions  of  packing  are  not  similar? 
The  conditions  of  packing  are  more  favourable  for 
the  outward  than  for  the  inward  goods.  It  is  a tech- 
nical excuse. 

11606.  I think  that  point  was  raised  before,  and 
the  railway  companies  contended  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  goods  were  packed  were  not  so 
favourable.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion.  I was 
only  going  into  the  question  of  quantities?— The 
quantities  are  the  same,  and  the  rate  is  different 

11607.  You  think  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest 
especially  of  the  agricultural  producer  that  facilities 
should  be  afforded  by  the  railway  companies  in  placing 
certain  trains  or  certain  wagons  one  day  in  a week 
for  gathering  dairy  produce  or  farm  produce,  or  fruit, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

11608.  Is  not  that  largely  a matter  which  must 
always  be  left  to  the  producers  themselves,  and  can 
only  be  secured  by  combination  and  co-operation 
amongst  the  producers  rather  than  by  facilities  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  company  ? — The  producers  can- 
not combine  in  the  way  I mentioned  on  one  day  in 
the  week  until  the  railway  companies  tell  them — “ If 
you  bring  in  the  goods  on  Monday  the  rate  will  foe 
10s.,  and  another  day  it  will  be  12s.  t>d.  or  15s.” 
The  inauguration  must  begin  with  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

11609.  As  to  that  point,  are  you  aware  that  at 
the  Departmental  Committee  which  was  held  last  year, 
in  Englandi,  evidence  was  given  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  South-Eastern  Railway  and  the  South- 
Western  Railway  to  this  effect,  that  for  some 
years  past  they  had  offered  exceptionally  low  rates 
for  farm,  dairy'  produce,  and  fruit,  to  consignees 
if  they  would  send  up  their  consignments  in  quantities 
of  two,  three,  and  up  to  four  ton  lots,  and  their  ex- 
perience was  that  they  found  such  a disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  most  interested  to  comply 
with  these  conditions,  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they 
were  never  able  to  give  these  reduced  rates.  If  yoa 
will  allow  me  I will  just  quote  what  the  manager 
of  the  South-Western  Railway  said— “ The  offers  we 
have  made  to  the  farmers  to  combine  have  been  ab- 
solutely nugatory.  They  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  reduced  rates  which  we  offered,  which  means 
that  each  man  will  persist  in  sending  his  stun 
separately  in  separate  consignments  ? — I do  not  claim 
that  these  reductions  should  apply  to  separate  con- 
signments. 

11610.  Do  you  say  that  if  ten  consignors  send  ten 
consignments  of,  say,  five  or  ten  cwt.  each  to  five 
different  people  the  railway  company  should  take  it 
at  the  lower  rate — at  the  five-ton  rate  ? — Yes. 

11611.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  concessions,  the 
English  railway  companies  could  not  get  the  | 
farmers  and  the  people  interested  to  comply  with 
their  conditions  ?— Yes,  but  will  you  allow  me  to  as- 
sure you  that  money  is  of  so  much  importance,  and 
is  so  much  valued  by  the  farmers  in  the  North  of  Ire-  j 
land  that  they  would  make  a wonderful  effort  to  com-  , 
bine. 
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11612.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  I think  it 
is  the  only  possible  way? — The  County  Down  farmer 
will  go  a long  way  to  save  a shilling. 

11613.  Would  he  go  farther  than  a farmer  in  the 
South  of  Ireland? — I don’t  know. 

11614.  You  are  aware  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  trying  to  induce  the  agricul- 
tural community  to  do  something  in  this  direction? 
Yes. 

11615.  And  they  have  not  been  very  successful.  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  you  think  the  North  of  Ireland 
farmers  would  not  confirm  the  evidence  which  is 
given  by  the  big  English  companies  ?— 1 There  is  no 
man  who  would  go  as  far  for  a shilling  as  a County 
Antrim  or  a County  Down  farmer. 

11615a.  Colonel  Plews  will  perhaps  take  notice,  and 
give  some  reduction. 

Colonel  Plews. — I have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
County  Down. 

11616.  With  regard  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, you  are  aware  that  the  Allport  Commission 
went  largely  into  the  question  of  a tribunal  and  that 
their  recommendation  was  that  a tribunal  should  consist 
of  four  Commissioners,  chosen,  not  from  railway  people 
at  all,  but  from  the  most  experienced  business  men 
in  Ireland,  having  large  commercial  experience  and 
knowledge,  that  with  them  there  should  be  asso- 
ceiated  a representative  of  the  Government,  who  pro- 
bably would  have  some  railway  experience,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  no  judicial  procedure  about  it  at 
all.  That  must  have  been  carefully  considered. 
What  objection  would  you  have  to  that? — I would 
accept  that  very  much  more  readily  than  my  own 
proposal. 

11617.  You  would  not  object  to  the  commercial 
men? — No,  but  I think  in  justice  to  the  railway 
companies  they  should  have  a representative.  I 
would  prefer  the  Allport  recommendation  to  mine. 

11618.  They  also  said — would  you  agree  with  this 
recommendation — that  they  considered  that  adminis- 
trative procedure  would  be  cheaper,  more  ex- 
peditious, and  more  flexible  than  a judicial  pro- 
cedure ; that  although  a judicial  procedure  might 
perhaps  be  less  open  to  suspicion,  it  would  not  have 
the  same  advantages  that  I have  indicated  ? — I 
would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

11619.  They  even  contemplated  giving  to  the  new  body 
full  powers  to  deal  with  the  question  of  rates,  and 
to  enforce  their  decision  on  the  railway  companies. 
Would  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — I see  great 
advantage. 

11620.  They  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  pro- 
fessional assistance  ? — The  railway  companies  al- 
ways do. 

11621.  The  Commission  were? — That  is  another 
matter. 

11622.  The  Commission  was  empowered  to  call  in 
professional  assistance,  and  you  would  leave  them 
full  power  to  enforce  their  decision  ? — Yes. 

11623.  In  other  words  you  would  agree  with  the 
report  of  the  Allport  Commission  ? — Yes. 

11624.  Then  just  a point  that  I omitted  to  men- 
tion with  regard  to  the  facilities  given  by  railway  com- 
panies. You  are  aware  that  in  America  on  all  the 
principal  systems  they  have  an  officer  who  is  called  the 
industrial  commissioner,  whose  duty  is  to  procure  all 
available  information  bearing  on  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  district  through  which  the  line  passes, 
the  openings  for  manufactures  or  other  industrial 
undertakings,  and  to  issue  reports  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  capitalists  the  openings  which  may  present 
themselves? — I was  not  aware  of  that,  but  that  is  the 
same  idea  in  another  form. 

11625.  Would  something  like  that  be  a great  ad- 
vantage for  our  Irish  railways  in  trying  to  en- 
courage traffic  ? — Yes. 

11626.  The  only  other  point  I would  like  to  ask  is 
this.  I was  sorry  that  there  was  any  discussion  on  the 
political  or  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  but  it 
has  been  introduced. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  was  in  the  resolution  ; it  was  the 
resolution  that  suggested  it. 

11627.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I would  like  to 
ask  you  whether  you  followed  the  evidence  whch  wa6 
given  last  week  before  the  Congested  Districts  Com- 
mission which  is  now  sitting  ? — No,  I did  not  see  it. 

J1628.  I suppose  you  will  take  it  from  me— -pro- 
bably most  people  in  the  room  know  of  it,  that  there 
Was  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  is  the  Assis- 
tant-Secretary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
who  I believe  is  an  Englishman  or  a Scotchman,  at 


any  rate  he  is  not  an  Irishman,  and  he  is  perfectly  28,  3907. 
impartial.  In  reply  to  a question,,  I think,  ' _!_ 
of  -Sir  John  Colomb,  he  said  that  his  ex-  Mr.  Alexander 
perience  of  the  working  of  the  Technical  and  Cooke, 
Agricultural  Committees  throughout  the  country  “e"lb®r  °* 
was  that  in  no  single  instance— these  bodies,  f 

as  you  are  aware,  are  largely  composed  of  the  clergy  Commerce> 
and  of  the  different  representatives  of  the  district, 
very  largely  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and 
naturally  of  a majority  of  the  Catholic  Church — and 
Mr.  Fletcher’s  Evidence  was  that  in  no  case  did  he  find 
on  any  of  these  Committees  the  slightest  tendency  to 
introduce  politics  or  religion  into  their  discussions  ? 

— I am  very  pleased  to  hear  it. 

11629.  That  is  my  own  experience ; I can  only  speak 
for  my  own  county,  but  at  any  ra,te,  that  is  my  ex- 
perience. I thought  that  was  a most  valuable  testi- 
money  given  by  one  of  the  principal  officials  of  a 
Government  Department  in  this  country  who  could 
not  be  accused  of  any  partiality  or  bias  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  and  therefore  I think  that  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  in  any  central  authority 
set  up  in  this  country  political  or  religious  discus- 
sions or  differences  or  influences  would  be  allowed 
to  prevail? — Well,  you  know  the  difficulty  would  only 
arise  about  money,  and  as  to  these  technical  things 
Mr.  Fletcher  deals  with,  there  is  not  much  money  in 
them,  but  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  money  in 
this. 

11630.  There  are  a good  many  appointments  at  their 
disposal,  and  there  are  a good  many  opportunities 
if  a body  did  wish  to  perpetrate  jobs,  or  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  religious  feelings  or  political  views,  to  take 
action  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  My  experience, 

T am  glad  to  say,  has  been  in  the  same  direction  as 
Mr.  Fletcher.  I won’t  pursue  it  any  further. 

Examined  by  Sir  Hbubf.rt  Jekyll. 


11631.  Mr.  Cooke,  you  referred  to  the  great  expense  Authorised 
of  the  Court  of  the  Railway  Commission ; are  you  statement  as  . 
aware  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  parties  going  be-  to  cost  of 
fore  the  Court? — We  have  the  cost  in  the  case  of  appearing 
that  Mr.  Acworth  referred  to.  that  one  man  went  at  “ef°re  the  . 

» «*t  of  *K  , 

11632.  You  know  the  principal  charges  made  by  the  mjssjonera. 
Court  ? — It  is  always  regarded  as  the  last  resort. 

11633.  Have  you  seen  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Jersey, 
which  reported  last  year  on  the  alleged  preferential 
treatment  given  by  the  railway  companies  to  foreign 
and  Colonial,  compared  with  home  produce  ? — No, 
except  a short  notice  in  the  daily  papers. 

11634.  If  the  Chairman  will  allow  me  I will  read 
the  statement  which  was  made  to  that  Committee  by 
Mr.  MacNamara,  the  Registrar  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners.  He  says: — “In  my  opinion,., 
the  cost  to  the  parties  of  coming  before  the  Railway 
Commissioners  is  not  excessive.  The  Court  fees  are 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  High  Court 
— they  are  certainly  no  higher;  and  in  an  important 
arbitration  case  I claim  that  it  is  the  cheapest  tri- 
bunal in  the  land,  because  on  payment  of  the  Court 
fees,  the  parties  not  only  get  the  services  of  a judge 
of  the  High  Court,  but  the  services  of  Sir  Frederick 
Peel  (since  dead),  with  his  great  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  also  the  services  of  a third  Commis- 
sioner. In  a private  arbitration,  an  outside  arbitra- 
tion, the  parties  cannot  secure  the  services  of  a judge 
of  the  High  Court  at  all,  and  they  would  have  to  pay 
something  like  a fee  of  fifty  guineas  a day  to  any 
arbitrator  of  position,  because  he  is  not  receiving  a 
salary  from  the  Government.  The  fee  for  receivng 
and  filing  every  application  is  £1.  That  fee  is  also 
payable  by  the  defendant  in  filing  the  answer.  The 
Court  fee  for  hearing  in  an  ordinary  case,  that 
is,  a case  which  would  be  brought  by  an  agriculturist 
or  trader  relating  to  undue  preference  or  to  want  of 
facilities,  is  £2 ; and  the  cost  of  the  Order  under  seal, 
issued  by  the  Court,  is  £1.  Then  in  interlocutionary 
proceedings,  there  is  5s.  on  every  summons,  and  a half- 
a-crown  for  every  order.  The  calling  of  witnesses 
makes  no  difference  in  the  Court  fees.  The  chief  ex- 
pense in  the  Court  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion, as  in  every  other  Court,  is  the  employment  of 
counsel ; and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  fees 
of  counsel,  as  of  other  professional  men,  have  very 
much  increased  of  recent  years ; many  of  the  cases 
which  are  brought  before  the  Court  are  extremely  im- 
portant, and  great  interests  are  involved  in  them. 

Such  cases  cannot  be  decided  except  at  considerable 
expense,  as  they  have  to  be  gone  into  very  carefullv 
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■p,  go  jfltw  by  the  parties  on  both  sides.  Cases  of  a complicated 
’ ' a-nd  important  character  naturally  require  the  ser- 

Mr.  Alexander  vices  of  eminent  counsel  to  deal  with  them,  and  the 
Court  is  glad  to  have  their  assistance.”  I think  that 
puts  the  whole  matter  clearly  ? 

Witness. — It  may  be  as  you  say,  but  in  practice  we 
know  the  result  is  that  the  traders  are  afraid  to  go 
before  it. 

11635.  Because  of  the  expenses  of  counsel? — Yes. 


Belfast 
Oil  amber  < 
Commerce 


' The  Chamber’s 
expression  of 
satisfaction 
with  existing) 
system  of 
railways 
qualified. 


. 'Anomalies  in 
; rates  | 
admitted. 


Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

11636.  Well  now,  you  said,  Mr.  Cooke,  a great 
many  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  objected 
to  lawyers,  but  how  is  it  that  when  you  have  an  im- 
portant meeting  at  your  Chamber,  one  out  of  every 
ten  present  is  a lawyer.  Does  not  that  show  that  you 
believe  they  should  be  there  and  keep  them  there  be- 
cause their  opinions  are  valuable.  You  actually 
have  as  your  Vice-President  a lawyer? — Yes.  We 

greatly  appreciate  them  when  we  get  their  services  for 
nothing. 

11637.  Is  the  service  of  every  man  who  gives  it  for 
nothing  of  very  much  worth? — We  got  their  services 
for  nothing  in  that  case,  Lord  Pirrie. 

11638.  I wanted  Mr.  Knox  to  know  that  in  Belfast 
they  believe  in  the  lawyers  to  such  an  extent  that 
if  there  is  a meeting  where  there  are  fifty  members 
present,  five  are  lawyers,  and  when  you  passed  the 
resolution  one  half  of  those  present  were  lawyers? — 
We  have  a Legal  and  Parliamentary  Committee, 
largely  composed  of  lawyers. 

11639.  Your  evidence  all  through  has  been  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  importance  of  making  reductions, 
and  you  point  out  the  case'  of  Ballycastle,  where, 
actually,  a man  sends  a package  for  which  he  gets 
£1  in  Liverpool,  and  pays  5s.  from  Ballycastle  to 
Belfast,  and  5s.  to  Liverpool,  and  you  very  properly 
complain  that  the  railway  rate  is  much  too  large  in 
that  case  ? — Yes. 

11640.  That  is  in  the  North.  But  in  the  resolution 
you  actually  proposed  in  the  Chamber,  and  which  was 
passed  unanimously  by  that  Chamber,  you  say  this : — 

“ The  Chamber  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  rail- 
ways at  present  existing  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  on 
the  whole  meets  the  public  satisfactorily.”  How  can 
it  meet  the  public  satisfactorily? — I think  there  is  a 
reservation,  if  you  give  me  the  printed  resolution. 

11641.  This  is  the  evidence  ? — There  is  a qualifica- 
tion somewhere. 

11642.  There  is.  I do  not  know  whether  this  was 
put  in  to  whitewash  the  railway  companies  ? — No.  I 
• fancy  there  is  a reference,  that  it  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. I will  read  it  through. 

11643.  Chairman — Oh,  no. 

11644.  Lord  Pirrie. — It  says  the  officials  are 
nice  and  pleasant? — So  they  are.  You  would  not  have 
me  say  anything  else  of  Colonel  Plews. 

11645.  What  I meant  to  convey  is,  and  I think  you 
are  quite  right  that  there,  are  a great  many  excessive 
charges  ? — Anomalies. 

11646.  Anomalies ; and  therefore  I think  your  re- 
solution would  have  been  stronger  if  you  had  left  out 
the  complimentary  part.  You  wish  to  have  the  home- 
grown flax  from  Ballyshannon  or  any  other  part  of 
Ireland  carried  to  Belfast  at  the  same  rate  as  foreign 
flax? — I think  it  should  come  at  a cheaper  rate  be- 
•cduse  the  distance  is  less. 

11647.  Exactly ; and  therefore  are  we  right  in  tak- 
ing the  whole  tenor  of  your  evidence  to  be  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  compel  railway  companies 
to  give  moderate  rates  to  inland  farmers  ? — Yes. 
Excuse  me  a moment.  I would  like  to  ex- 
plain to  you  that  the  impression  I wanted 
to  convey  to  the  Commission  was  that  there 
were  a great  many  anomalies  and  a great  many  things 
which  were  not  right,  but  gradually  we  were  getting 
them  right,  and  the  railway  companies  at  the  present 
day — these  that  I have  been  in  touch  with — are  more 
amenable  to  reason  than  they  used  to  be. 

11648.  Are  you  not  a little  afraid  that  people  like 
Mr.  Heyn,  and  yourself,  who  bring  in  large  quantities 
- -who  hare  a ceitain  day  for  sending  goods — get 
special  rates.  You  ring  up,  or,  Mr.  Heyn  told  us,  he 
rings  up  the  railway  company  on  the  telephone, 
and  gets  a special  rate.  You,  to-day,  were  quite 
surprised  to  hear  that  once  a rate  was  made  ic  has 
to  be  maintained  ? — That  has  been  qualified ; Mr. 
Ac  worth  would  not  allow  me  to  go  away  with  that  im- 
pression. 


11649.  With  your  cleverness — with  the  cleverness 
of  the  Belfast  merchant  over  the  ordinary  trader— you 
get  these  special  rates  for  goods  from  Belfast  to  Gal- 
way or  Enniskillen  or  Ballinasloe. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Or  Sligo. 

11650.  Lord  Pirrie. — Or  Sligo,  because  you  have  the 
cuteness? — You  get  nothing  w'tl  ouc  asking  for  it. 

11651.  But  the  ordinary  trader,  the  ordinary  shop- 
keeper', I believe,  fancies  that  the  rate  in  the  book 
that  is  hanging  up  in  the  station  yard  is  the  rate 
applicable  to  everybody? — I do  not  admit  that  every 
man  knows. 

11652.  What  does  the  small  trader  do? — He  goes  in 
and  expects  to  get  a rate  the  same  as  you  do? — That 
is  not  natural,  because  the  quantities  are  small.  That 
is  the  reason  I want  to  get  it  charged  on  one  day  in 
the  week. 

11653.  I am  coming  to  that.  But  first;  in  the  sys- 
tem that  is  carried  on  by  the  railway  companies— 
are  they  not  killing  the  small  trader  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  Belfast  ? Is  not  that  the  tend- 
ency of  these  through  rates? — That  special  rate  to 
Sligo  was  a loss  to  no  one  man  that  I know  of.  It 
did  not  hurt  anyone. 

11654.  Would  it  injure  the  large  trader  if  all  people 
in  the  same  trade  or  business  got  their  goods  carried 
at  the  same  rate  provided  they  sent  them  in  wagon 
loads  ? — There  is  a special  rate  for  one  ton,  and  when 
you  come  to  five  tons  there  is  another,  rate,  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  tons  there  is  another  rate,  and  you 
cannot  expect  a man  that  sends  one  ton  to  have  the 
same  rate  as  a man  that  sends  five  or  fifty. 

11655.  I did  not  say  one  ton.  I said  wagon  loads, 
so  that  the  man  who  sends  one  wagon  should  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  man  who  sends  thirty  ?— I think 
he  should  get  the  same  for  one  wagon. 

11656.  Very  well.  I know,  as  a large  employer  and 
salesman,  you  do  not  want  to  injure  the  small  trader, 
but  you  give  him  the  same  conditions  1- — It  is  our  in- 
terest to  help  them. 

11657.  You  see,  the  effect  of  the  railway  companies 
giving  special  races  to  you  and  men  like  Mr.  Heyn 
is  to  make  the  goods  cost  an  extra  price  to  the  small 
man  because  he  does  not  send  in  fifty  or  100  tons 
loads.  In  all  probability  your  special  rates  were  never 
entered  in  the  rate  books  at  all  ? — I cannot  answer 
that.  Colonel  Plews  will  tell  you. 

11658.  You  have  never  looked  up  the  book? — Not 
with  that  object. 

11659.  There  was  one  question  you  spoke  about,  get- 
ting flax  from  Rotterdam  overland  ? — I only  gave  that 
as  an  example. 

11660.  How  much  comes  overland  compared  with 
what  comes  by  sea,  is  it  a large  amount?— I would 
say  that  of  the  traffic  that  comes  from  Rotterdam 
3,000  or  4,000  tons,  perhaps,  come  overland. 

11661.  I want  to  see.  The  amount  of  traffic  over- 
land is  practically  one-half,  and  therefore  it  is  a large 
traffic  which  pays  the  l-ailway  companies  to  cater  for? 
— That  is  why  they  do  it. 

11662.  I do  not  think  Colonel  Poe  realised,  and  I 
question  whether  my  fellow  Commissioners  realise 
what  you  want  by  your  train  one  day  in  the  week. 
I think  you  want  the  railway  companies  to  advertise 
that  from  a particular  station  on  Mondays  or  another 
day  people  will  get  50  per  cent,  off  goods  ?— Or  33  per 
cent.,  as  the'  case  may  be. 

11663.  In  proportion  exactly  to  what  they  give  to 
the  excursion  train  passenger's? — Yes,  on  the  same 
principle. 

11664.  Then  the  farmer  would  realise  that  by  send- 
ing his  stuff  on  a Monday  instead  of  sending  it  on 
a Friday  he  would  save  a shilling  or  two? — Yes. 

11665.  And  if  he  sends  any  special  goods  he  simply 
pays  the  ordinary  rate  ? — Yes,  the  other  rate. 

11666.  That  is  what  you  want.  With  that  I 
thoroughly  agree.  I think  it  is  the  only  way  to 
cheapen  and  assist  the  transport  of  the  goods? — It  is 
the  only  solution  I could  suggest. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vi'sey  Knox,  k.c. 

11667.  I will  only  ask  a question,  as  to  the  flax— it 
is  your  own  business,  Mr.  Cooke— what  is  the  value 
per  cwt.  of  Irish  scutched  flax  ? — You  might  assume  it 
to  be  50s. 

11668.  It  is  more  valuable  than  the  imported  as  a 
rule?— That  is  so,  but  the  imported  flax  from  Rotter- 
dam is  more  valuable ; from  Riga,  in  Russia,  less 
valuable. 

11669.  Take  it  at  50s.  per  cwt.  The  rate  from 
Stranorlar  is  what  you  mentio'nrd  ? — From  Bally- 
shannon. 
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11670.  I thought  it  was  from  Stranorlar.  The  rate 
is  18s.  4d.  from  Stranorlar.  You  mentioned  that  as 
an  unfavourable  case  because  there  had  been  two  com- 
panies. You  know  that  now  owing  to  the  Act  of  last 
year  that  railway  will  be  part  of  the  joint  Midland 
and  Great  Northern  system,  and  therefore  that  diffi- 
culty will  be  got  rid  off  ? — Would  Mr.  Plews  say  the 
rate  will  be  reduced  on  that  account. 

11671.  You  had  better  ask  him,  but  taking  18s.  4 d., 
that  is  less,  putting  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  value, 
than  2 per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product? — But, 
Lord  bless  you,  there  are  :thousands  of  tons  sold  for 

1 per  cent,  commission,  and  the  railway  company  take 

2 per  cent,  for  carrying. 

11672.  The  railway  company  carry  it  across  Ire- 
land?— Stranorlar  is  not  across  Ireland. 

11673.  With  a break  of  gauge  on  the  way  at.  Stra- 
bane  and  they  will  do  it  for  a little  more  than  double 
what  you  charge  for  brokerage  on  a sale  transaction? 
—The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  will  bring  a 
ton  of  Dutch  flax  from  Hull  to  Liverpool  for  about 
7s.  6 d.  That  is  all  they  get,  and  it  is  more  valuable. 

11674.  Chairman. — What  is  that? — Mr  Knox  is 
trying  to  make  me  believe 

11675.  Never  mind  what  he  is  trying  to  do ; tell  us 
about  the  rate  and  where  from  ? — The  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company  will  get  7s.  6 <?.  on  a ton 
of  Dutch  flax  from  Hull  to  Liverpool. 

11676.  Do  not  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  bring 
in  their  own  steamers  from  Goole? — They  may. 

11677.  I do  not  want  it  on  the  notes,  for  it  looks 
strange,  a 7s.  6 d.  rate  from  Hull  across  the  country 
to  Liverpool  and  to  Belfast,  whereas  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind? — Excuse  me,  the  rate  from  Rotterdam 
is  22s.  6 «?.,  as  I mentioned ; the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  steamer  will  get  5s.,  we  will  say. 

11678.  We  do  not  know  that  they  will  get  anything  ? 
—Do  they  gather  the  goods  for  nothing  ? 

11679.  The  Lancashire  get  the  lot? — Suppose  it 
comes  by  the  Midland,  they  have  to  get  something, 
but  the  rate  is  the  same. 

11680.  But  it  does  not  come  by  Midland? — No,  but 
it  can. 

11681.  It  cannot  come  by  Midland  ? — We  can  dic- 
tate to  the  agents  at  Goole  or  Hull  what  railway  we 
want  it  sent  by. 

11682.  Excuse  me,  how  can  you  dictate  to  the  Mid- 
land at  Goole  ; what  railway  is  at  Goole  but  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  ? — We  sent  it  by  Hull ; the 
principle  is  the  same.  It  comes  across  England  at 
7s.  6c?.,  and  Mr.  Knox  wants  me  to  believe  that  18s. 
4(7.  is  a reasonable  rate  from  Stranorlar — 60  or  70 
miles. 

11683.  Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — It  is  far  more? — Over  one 
hundred  miles. 

Lord  Pirrie.—l  will  carry  it  to  New  York  for  that, 
Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Very  likely,  at  less  expense. 

Witness. — The  rate  from  Boston  to  Belfast  is  17s.  6c?. 

11684.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — What  size  do  you  get  the 
Continental  flax  in? — A little  lot  of  5 cwt.  will  come 
at  20s.  6 c?. 

11685.  What  size  lots  generally  ? — It  comes  in  little 
lots.  It  might  be  5 cwt.  or  15  or  20  cwt. 

11686.  From  Rotterdam? — From  Rotterdam. 

11687.  Do  you  mean  the  usual  course  of  business  is 
that  this  flax  comes  in  5 cwt.  lots  ? — And  10  and  20 
cwt.  and  so  on.  iMr.  Knox  wants  me  to  say  it  comes 
m larger  quantities.  A buyer  goes  into  the  market,  and 
he  may  only  get  5 cwt.  to  suit  him,  or  10  cwt.  or  5 
'°n.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantities,  because  they 
ere  always  over  3 cwt.,  but  he  may  bring  4 or  5 cwt., 
end  the  rate  is  20s.  6c?. 

11688.  Chairman. — As  a matter  of  fact  flax  does 
travel  in  truck  loads.  I do  not  know  anything  about 
the  quantities  from  inland  stations  in  Ireland. 

11689.  Mr.  Knox.  k.c. — What  is  the  usual  quanti- 
ties from  inland  stations  in  Ireland  20  to  30  cwt.  or 
more. 

11690.  Chairman. — Not  a truck  load? — No.  There 


is  no  restriction  as  to  the  truck  load  on  the  Rotter-  Feb  28  -jg^. 
dam  route.  ' *' 

11691.  Mr.  Knox,  K.C.— There  is  no  need,  because  Mr.  Alexander 
under  the  circumstances  they  always  get  it.  I just  Cooke, 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  fish  rate.  Do  you  know  at  member  of 
all  what  weight  this  package  of  crabs  would  be? — You  . ■ : 

may  guess  the  weight  when  the  man  put  it  on  his  Chamber  of 
shoulder  and  carried  it  up  to  the  station — half  a mile.  °mmeree. 

11692.  I have  not  the  Ballycastle  rate,  but  I find 
the  rate  for  this  class  of  fish  from  Derry  and  from 
Achill  to  London  is  only  2s.  6c?.  per  cwt. 

11693.  Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  hy  goods  train. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No,  passenger  train. 

Witness. — The  rate  for  linen  to  London  is  42s.  9c?.,  Kates  for 
and  will  they  carry  fish  for  so  much  less  ? shell  fish. 

11694.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — It  is  a remarkable  thing? — 

It  is  not  the  case. 

11695.  Would  you  contradict  it  supposing  I pro- 
duced the  rate  book  from  Achill  ?— Produce  the  rate 
book  from  Killybeg  to  Belfast. 

11696.  I am  taking  it  from  Achill  and  Derry.  The 
rate  in  each  case  for  this  class  of  fish  to  London  is 
2s.  6 (?.  per  cwt.  That  Derry  rate  is  a competitive 
rate  via  Greenore,  exceptionally  low. 

11696a. — Achill  is  not  competitive. 

11697.  Chairman.— In  justice  to  Mr.  Cooke,  he  said 
he  did  not  know  of  his  own  knowledge  anything  about 
that ; he  simply  took  the  statement  made  by  the  fish- 
mongei.  What  he  told  you  you  said  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Is  that  Class  I.  of  the  perishables. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No,  Division  3 of  the  fish  classi- 
fication. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  higher. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No,  it  is  the  lowest,  it  goes  the 
ether  way  in  fish.  It  is  the  lowest  division  of  the  fish 
traffic. 

Witness. — If  you  have  that  rate  book  there  will  voir, 
give  a rate  for  lobsters  from  Fintown  to  London. 

On  the  road  from  Gweedore  to  Fintown,  I passed  six 
or  seven  carts  with  lobsters,  and  I would  like  to' 
know  if  these  were  taken  to  any  English  market  for- 
50s.  a ton. 

Colonel  Plews. — It  is  a very  low  rate. 

11698.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Just  one  question  about 
your  system  of  concentrated  traffic  in  one  day  in  the 
week  from  a station.  As  compared  with  the  passen- 
ger trains  there  is  the  great  difference  owing  to  the 
fact  of  the  station  staff  having  to  be  there  anyway. 

The  general  impression  is  that  as  regards  the  station 
staff,  except  when  the  trains  are  coming  in  or  going, 
out,  they  have  nothing  to  do. 

11699.  You  had  better  tell  that  to  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen.  Railway  rates 

11700.  Mr.  Acworth. — I want  to  ask  one  other  ques-  forconveyance 
tion  apropos  of  what  he  said  about  the  flax.  I of  flax  com-  b 

gathered  that  you  said  you  dealt  in  this  flax  for  one  Pare<1  wifch 

per  cent,  commission? — This  Russian  flax  is  sold  in  rna,Ie 

large  quantities.  {or  brokerage. 

11701.  Your  commission  comes  down  to  one  per 
cent.  ? — It  is  one  per  cent,  as  a matter  of  business. 

11702.  In  your  view  the  railway  company  which  not, 
only  carries  the  goods  but  has  invested  some  millions 
on  the  road  on  which  they  are  carried  ought  not  to 
have  double  as  much  as  you  for  the  mere  sale?— We 
have  to  give  the  spinners  four  months’  credit  for  that 
one  per  cent,  commission. 

11703.  That  is  worth  one  hundredth  part  of  it? — I 
should  say  so. 

11704.  Does  it  really  seem  too  much  l— They  really 
get  more  than  their  share  at  18s.  4d.  or  20s. 


11705.  Take  it  as  a percentage  of  the  cost,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  they  have  spent  £10,000  <o 
£12,000  a mile  in  providing  the  road,  besides  doing  the 
work,  does  it  seem  an  excessive  charge  in  comparison  ?' 
— YTes. 

11706.  Lord  Pirrie. — Narrow  gauge  lines  do  not 

cost  £10,000  or  £12,000?— No. 

11707.  Mr.  Acworth. — The  Great  Northern  would  be 
more  and  the  narrow  gauge  would  be  less. 

Colonel  Plews. — It  would  be  that  on  the  whole. 


Mr.  Joseph  Douglas  Boyd 
11708.  Mr.  Boyd,  you  are  the  Town  Clerk  of  Lima- 
vady?— Yes,  sir. 

11709.  And  you  appear  before  us  in  a representative 
pacuty? — y^s.  I come  specially  delegated  by  the 
trht  n Council  and  by  the  cattle  dealers  in  the  dis- 

11710.  And  the  traders  ?— And  the  traders,  and  I 


examined  by  the  Chairman. 
may  say  of  the  farmers  of  the  district,  because  in  a 
small  country  town  like  Limavady  the  whole  thing  is 
dependent  upon  agriculture; 

11711.  What  are  the  principal  dealers  in  your  dis- 
trict^ which  you  are  here  to  represent,  what  do  they 
deal  in  ? — I speak  especially  of.  those  who  commissioned, 
me  to  leave  their  grievances  before  you.  I speak  of 
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the  cattle  dealers,  a very  important  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture,  and  I have  here  a memorial 
signed  by  the  local  dealers  to  present  in  whatever  way 
you  think  right. 

11712.  We  will  deal  with  that  directly.  What  are 
the  principal  traders  in  your  district? — The  ordinary 
trade  of  the  country  towns— manures,  seeds,  provi- 
sions, tea  and  sugar,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

11713.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  district  which  you  represent? — About 
67,000.  May  I ask  if  it  would  not  be  considered  irre- 
gular to  read  you  my  notes  first  of  all — the  position 
taken  up  by  these  I represent — because  I think  you 
would  understand  the  design  of  the  statement  that  I 
would  have  to  make  better  if  I first  took  up  the  posi- 
tion they  hold  with  regard  to  this  question  of  Irish 
railways. 

11714.  Is  it  a long  statement  ? — Oh,  no ; a minute 
will  do  it. 

11715.  Read  it? — “In  order  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing and  to  make  plain  the  object  of  my  Council 
in  submitting  a statement  of  grievances  of  various 
kinds  in  connection  with  Irish  railway  management,  I 
desire  to  state  at  once  that  neither  the  Council  nor 
myself,  nor  any  others  I represent  here  are  actuated 
by  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  local  or  other  railway 
companies.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  like  to  see 
more  railways  constructed  in  neglected  parts  of  Ire- 
land where  they  do  not  exist,  but  our  strong  convic- 
tion is  that  the  existing  conditions  in  Ireland,  the 
paucity  of  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  to- 
gether with  the  poverty  of  the  country,  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  multitude  of  petty  systems  should 
be  taken  over  and  managed  by  a wealthy  Government- 
like  the  British.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the 
difficulty  in  earning  dividends  results  in  the  necessity 
for  managers  and  directors  all  over  Ireland  planning 
day  and  night,  not  how  to  encourage  and  develop 
traffic,  but  how  to  adopt  devious  and  uncommercial 
ways  and  means  to  provide  the  next  half-year’s 
dividend,  with  the  result  of  restricting  and  crippling 
every  Irish  industry.  I desire  that  the  facts  I submit 
should  be  considered  in  the  main  not  altogether  as 
unpreventable  sins  against  the  whole  material  in- 
terests of  Ireland,  and  that  there  exists  the  one  effec- 
tive remedy,  and  that  to  try  the  others  suggested  would 
only  in  the  natural  order  of  things  make  matters 
worse.  So  that  you  will  understand,  sir,  m the  mat- 
ters that  I would  put  forward  as  being  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  trade  and  commerce  and  agriculture,  that 
we  feel  that  the  railways  are  hemmed  about  by  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  to  a large  extent  they  cannot  "re- 
vent it,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  generally.  That  is  the 
opinion,  I may  say,  of  all  I represent,  consisting  of 
different  degrees  of  politics  and  religion,  but  in  a 
country  district  like  that  there  is  a sympathetic  con- 
nection between  the  farmers,  north  and  south,  and 
all  over  Ireland,  which  makes  them  desire  what  they 
think  the  one  remedy.” 

11716.  I think  the  statement  you  have  read,  if  that 
correctly  represents  the  views  of  those  you  represent, 
will  very  much  shorten  the  questions  that  I propose  tc 
put  to  you.  Now,  I will  give  you  an  opportunity,  if 
you  think  proper,  to  give  us  some  existing  rates  which 
you  think  are  unfair  in  your  district? — Yes,  and 
which  we  think  cripple  local  industries.  The  rate  for 
80  odd  miles  from  Belfast  to  Limavady  for  coals  is 
6s.  9d.  per  ton  for  a six  ton  wagon.  I hold  that 
that  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  preventing  any  enterprise, 
where  steam  is  required,  in  an  inland  place  like  Lima- 
-vady  and  further  inland. 

11717.  That  is  to  say,  where  >an  industry  could  foe 
established  which  requires  steam  power  and  coal  to 
exist,  that  that  rate  operates  against  the  establish- 
ment of  that  industry? — Quite  so. 

11718.  Ts  that  your  view  ? — That  is  my  view  exactly. 

11719.  You  think  6s.  9 d.  for  coal  from  Belfast  to 
Limavady  in  six  ton  lots  is  excessive? — I do  think 
that  £2  0.?.  6 d.  for  a six  ton  wagon  for  such  a distance 
is  excessive.  I think  it  could  be  brought  profitably 
for  less  ; and  although  it  might  not  be  under  the 
same  head,  I may  state  I have  been  informed  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  a small  linen  factory  that  we  have 
that,  while  the  gas  company  that  I am  secretary  for 
is  obliged  despite  procest  to  pay  the  Midland  Com- 
pany 6s.  9d. , that  he  told  me  that  they  got-  the  same 
•quantity  of  300  tons  each  year  at  5s.  6 d.  That  does 
not  strike  me  as  a fair  way  at  all.  It  knocks  out 


all  the  evidence  on  this  question  of  mileage  rates  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

11720.  Do  I understand  that  the  gas  company 
have  a lower  rate  than  the  6s.  9 d.  ? — No. 

11721.  What  did  you  say  about  the  difference  in 
rate? — Between  the  linen  company  and  the  gas  com- 
pany. 

11722.  The  gas  company  gets  the  advantage  ?— The 
gas  company  pays  more  than  the  other.  For  5s.  9 d. 
the  linen  factory  gets  the  same  quantity  brought  by 
the  railway.  We  are  charged  6s.  9 d. 

11723.  Then  the  gas  company  gets  the  advantage 
over  the  linen  factory  ?— No,  the  other  way  about. 

11724.  The  linen  (factory  rate  is  5s.  6<f.,  is  it?— 
Quite  so. 

11725.  And  the  gas  company  6s.  9d.  ? — Yes. 

11726.  I beg  your  pardon.  Witness  ( continuing ) 
—I  wrote  to  the  secretary  complaining  and  asking 
for  a reduction  and  he  said  no,  that  what  they  were 
charging  was  a legal  rate.  I suppose  what  was 
fixed  six  or  seven  years  ago  by  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners. I replied  that  I supposed  it  was,  but  that 
I took  it  that  the  maximum  rate  allowed  by  law 
was  charged  to  us.  I take  it  that  is  so,  as  I never 
heard  from  him  in  reply. 

11727.  Give  us  another  example? — I would  like 
to  take  an  example  that  affected  the  whole  country 
generally,  even  as  much  as  our  own  local  district- 
bricks.  There  is  a pretty  large  brickfield  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limavady,  there  are  two  of  them, 
one  of  them  a large  one.  There  is  a special  rate 
granted  to  the  owner  to  Derry,  where  he  sends  the 
greater  part  of  the  bricks.  That  rate  is  Is.  6 cl.  a 
ton,  and  it  works  out  at  4s.  6 d.  a thousand  from 
Limavady  to  Derry.  Then  to  Coleraine  to  Limavady 
the  same  person  is  asked  to  pay  for  exactly  the  same 
mileage  2s. — 6s.  a thousand  to  Coleraine  for  carrying 
them  for  the  same  distance,  a6  compared  with  4s.  6 d. 
to  Londonderry.  I know  the  reason — I can  imagine 
the  reason  perfectly  well.  In  sending  them  to  Lon- 
donderry, if  they  want  to  get  anything  sent  over 
their  line  at  all  they  are  compelled  to  make  a re 
duction  to  Derry,  because  if  they  don’t  the  whole 
city  of  Derry  would  be  supplied  from  the  Donegal 
and  Tyione  side  by  other  railways  that  the  Midland 
could  earn  nothing  from. 

11728.  Which  is  the  railway  that  serves  you?— 
The  Northern  Counties  Committee  of  the  Midland 
Company.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  charge  a 
higher  rate  of  2s.  to  Coleraine,  because  Coleraine 
and  Portrrush  is  supplied  from  their  districts,  where 
they  have  to  be  carried  over  the  Midland  lines,  and 
they  are  sure  to  get  that  traffic.  That  is  only  my 
view.  It  would  be  a reasonable  assumption  that 
that  is  the  reason  they  make  the  different  rate.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  reason. 

11729.  I have  here  before  me  the  rates  from  Bel- 
fast to  Limavady.  You  have  mentioned  coals.  Can 
you  get  coal  from  any  other  place  nearer  than  Bel- 
fast ? — Oh,  yes.  When  we  did  not  get  any  reduction 
from  Belfast,  we  got  a small  cargo  into  Derry,  which 
is  our  nearest  seaport,  twenty  miles,  as  against 
eighty  to  Belfast.  But  I found  there  was  not  so 
much  difference  after  all.  We  got  a special  coal 
in  Belfast  that  gave  a splendid  yield  -for  making  gas, 
and  we  were  -anxious  to  get-  that  coal,  and  therefore 
we  brought  them  over  a dear  route.  But  we  were 
able  afterwards,  in  an  emergency,  to  get  a smal* 
cargo  from  the  Arly  Mine  to  Londonderry. 

11730.  And  then  from  Derry  to  Limavady  ? — Yres. 
11731.  What  is  the  distance? — Twenty  miles. 

11732.  What  is  the  rate  there  ? — Tram  dues  and 
all  it  would  be  about  3s.  3d. 

11733.  What  is  the  railway  rate? — 2s.  8 d.  or  2s. 
9 d.  The  difference  is  not  very  much,  because  unless 
we  had  got  them  through  this  particular  channel,  if 
we  buy  coals  in  Derry  we  could  always  buy  them 
nearly  as  cheap  as  between  the  two  rates  Derry  and 
Belfast ; it  does  not  make  very  much  difference. 

11734.  Are  there  any  bricks  sent  from  Belfast  to 
Derry?— Oh,  no.  I was  building  myself  some  years 
ago,  and  I could  have  got  bricks  at  £1  a ton  put  on 
rail  at  York-read,  Belfast.  I was  paying  30s.  at  the 
time  for  a good  brick. 

11735.  Per  thousand? — Per  thousand.  Mr- 

Cotton,  who  was  the  manager  at  the  time,  said  he 
would  give  me  a special  rate  in  order  to  secure  the 
carriage.  When  I totted  that  special  rate  and 
added  it  to  the  bricks  at  £1,  I would  have  saved  6 a. 
when  they  were  landed  at  the  place  I wanted. 
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11736.  Am  I right  that  you  have  got  a rate  from 
Limavady  to  Belfast  at  7s.  6 d.  per  thousand  ? — That 
is  what  he  wanted  me  to  pay. 

. 11737.  That  is  2s.  6 d.  a ton  ?— Yes. 

11738.  And  do  you  moan  to  say  that  the  coals  are 
charged  6s.  9 d.  a ton  ? — I do,  sir. 

11739.  And  the  bricks  2s.  6 d.  a ton?— That  special 
rate  was  offered  me  then. 

11740.  Oh,  it  is  not  a rate  in  operation  ?— No,  I 
do  not  know  the  rate  at  present.  I am  just  speaking 
from  my  own  experience. 

11741.  Give  us  an  example  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts—take  potatoes? — The  next  item  I have  here  is 
potatoes,  limavady  to  Belfast,  6s.  ; Limavady  to 
Belfast  for  hay,  7s.  6 d.  Take  Derry  as  the  place 
where  most  of  this  is  sent — Limavady  to  Derry, 
twenty  miles,  potatoes  per  ton,  4s.  6 d. 

11742.  Is  that  for  any  quantity,  do  you  know  ? — 
For  quantities  that  produce  merchants  would  have. 

11743.  That  is  a general  rate?— Yes.  A peculiar 
thing  that  comes  in  here  is  that  while  the  railway 
company,  in  spite  of  all  the  protests  of  the  large 
local  dealers,  insists  upon  a 4s.  6d.  rate  to  'Derry  for 
twenty  miles,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  charges  only  6 d.  more 
per  ton  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  175-^  miles.  That  is 
a thing  I cannot  understand. 

11744.  Are  you  talking  about  potatoes? — Yes. 

11745.  Was  there  .any  difference  in  quantity? — 
No.  Ordinary  people  cannot  understand  the  reason 
for  these  inequalities. 

11746.  You  say  for  a distance  of  twenty  miles 
there  is  a 4s.  6cL  rate  by  the  Midland,  and  by  the 
Great  Northern  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  175a-  miles, 
5s.— 5s.  per  ton  ? — Yes,  6 cl.  more  only. 

11747.  Do  you  know  if  these  rates  are  in  operation 
now  ?— Yes  ; I saw  .a  letter  quite  recently  from  a 
dealer. 

11748.  That  is  with  reference  to  potatoes.  Now, 
hay,  for  instance,  from  Limavady  to  Belfast — first 
of  all.  is  there  any  traffic? — Oh,  there  is  plenty  of 
hay  6ent  to  Belfast.  But  before  I pass  from  the 
potato  rate,  that  same  local  trader  pressed  for  a 
reduced  potato  rate  to  Derry,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  great  difference  between  the  rate  by  the  Great 
Northern  to  Dublin,  and  the  rate  to  Limavady,  and 
he  was  told  it  was  owing  to  the  keen  competition. 
He  made  inquiry,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  com- 
petition existing  from  Derry  to  Dublin. 

11749.  Surely  there  is  water  competition  ? — Oh, 
water  competition  ; it  would  not  be  of  any  service,  I 
doubt,  at  all. 

11750.  Mr.  Sexton. — Can  you  say  whether  there  is 
an  actual  water  competition  at  work? — No,  practically 
none.  There  is  the  Belfast  Steamship  Company  send 
a boat  once  a week,  and  that  does  not  always  serve. 
Chairman. — If  there  is  a steamer  running  once  a 

week  between  Derry  and  Dublin 

Mr.  Knox,  x.c. — There  is  a Coasting  Steamship 
Company. 

11751.  Chairman.— A coasting  steamer  does  run  be- 
tween Derry  and  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

11752.  And  I suppose  they  charge  about  4s.  6 d.  or 
5s.  a ton,  and  that  is  the  competition  that  the  railway 
company  have  to  meet? — That  may  be,  but  they  did 
not  say  so  when  they  were  asked. 

11753.  You  said  in  your  evidence  just  now  that  the 
rate  was  only  sixpence  a ton  more? — Sixpence  a ton 
more  for  the  175^  miles  that  was  charged  by  vhe 
Midland  for  twenty  miles. 

11754.  I think  you  said  sixpence? — Yes,  sixpence. 
11755;  In  other  words,  the  rate  from  Limavady  to 
Deny,  20  miles,  is  4s.  6 d.,  and  from  Derry  to  Dublin, 
175  miles? — For  that  they  charge  5s. 

11756.  Then  you  said  there  was  no  competition  be- 
tween Derry  and  Dublin  ? — Well,  1 say  practically 
none. 

. 11757.  You  admit  there  is  sea  competition  ? — There 
!?  a possibility  of  sending  them  round  that  way,  but 
there  is  some  tossing  and  injury  done. 

11758.  In  the  boats? — Oh,  yes. 

11759.  We  have  dealt  now  with  certain  articles  of 
produce.  What  have  you  to  say  about  cattle? — I wanr. 
to  refer  to  another  matter  I cannot  understand,  and 
t think  it  is  very  peculiar.  If  there  is  any  explana 
'on  that  is  reasonable  to  a reasonable  man  I would 
ike  to  have  it.  The  very  same  trader  obtained  a 
-pecial  rate  for  hay  and  potatoes  on  the  Midland  from 
umavady  to  Dublin.  Strange  to  say,  instead  of  the 
u miles  up  to  Derry  to  reach  the  Great  Northern  and 


thence  to  Dublin,  he  got  that  special  rate  via  Antrim, 
a much  longer  route,  and  then  on  from  Antrim  by 
the  Great  Northern  to  Dublin.  He  got  that  special  M[ 
rate,  I think  it  was  12s.  0 d.,  and  the  reason,  I take  it,  i>c 
is  that  in  sending  to  Dublin  via  Derry  the  Midland  To 
would  only  have  the  profit  of  their  share  for  a very  Li 
short  part  of  the  distance,  20  miles,  as  against  175 
miles  for  the  Great  Northern,  but  if  they  could  make  ha 
arrangements  to  send  them  over  the  longer  stretch  to  L; 
Antrim,  and  from  that  point  in  the  hands  of  the  Dl 
Great  Northern  on  to  Dublin,  they  would  get  a larger  ^ 
share.  That  is  the  only  way  I can  account  for  making  rei 
the  arrangement  for  such  a roundabout  way  to  send 
potatoes.  , , . 

11760.  Mr.  Sexton.— The  Midland  get  more  out  of 
it?— Yes.  . 

11761.  Chairman. — You  think  that  ?— It  is  very 
natural  they  would  ask  more  fiom  Limavady  to  An- 
trim than  to  Derry.  Now  the  curious  part  of  it  comes 
in  there.  It  would  be  12s.  per  ton  through  the  whole 

WaiW  The  special  rate  was  12s.  ?— Yes,  for  pota- 
toes and  hay.  When  they  got  him  started  sending 
them  via  Antrim  they  withdrew  the  concession,  and 
said  they  would  not  take  them  at  that  rate  any  longer 
from  him. 

11763.  Who  said  so  ?— The  railway  company.  They 
ceased  giving  that  rate  via  Antrim.  They  thought  he 
would  be  compelled  to  go  on  sending  them  in  that  way. 
Instead  of  that  he  books  them  up  to  Derry  and  then 
sends  them  across  to  Fleetwood  and  re-books  them  from 
Fleetwood  to  Dublin,  and  he  was  able  to  send  them 
by  that  roundabout  wav  for  the  very  same  money  that 
lie  was  charged  by  Antrim.  A system  that  admits  of 
that  sort  of  thing  is  neither  commercial  nor  honour- 
able, nor  anything  else.  It  seems  simply  juggling  _n 
my  eyes.  Then,  when  they  found  he  could  do  without 
them  they  came  and  said  we  will  restore  you  the  old 

lail764.  And  they  did?— They  did. 

11765.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
that  transaction  actually  took  place? — I can  give  you 
his  name,  a respectable  trader,  a magistrate  of  the 
countv,  and  I have  it  from  his  own  lips. 

11766.  Ultimately  he  got  the  same  rate  ?— Yes,  and  A 
the  same  thing  occurred  with  oats.  These  traders  if  r. 
they  sell  oats  to  Belfast  they  can  send  them  up  to  •' 
Derry  in  the  wrong  direction  and  le-book  them  ac 
Derry  to  Belfast  and  save  a considerable  sum  in  the 
carriage.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  oats  are  sent  to 
Ballyclare.  They  book  them  20  or  30  miles  past 
their  destination  and  run  them  over  the  same  line 
back  to  Ballyclare  and  save  money. 

11767.  Lord  Pirrie.—  That  is  an  English  company 
you  are  talking  of?— About  the  Midland  Company. 
They  are  not  much  better  or  much  worse  than  their 
predecessors  in  these  respects  because  I hold,  as  I 
stated,  that  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
juggling  and  trickery  to  make  dividends.  And  if  T 
were  one  of  the  shareholders  I would  like  a dividend 
every  half-year,  but  I think  the  mode  suggested  by  us 
that  the  country  should  be  developed  a bit  should  be 
adopted  and  that  then  very  high  rates  would  not  be 
needed  after  a while. 

11768.  With  reference  to  cattle,  what  have  you  got  to  ( 
say?  Of  course,  there  is  a large  cattle  traffic  in  your 
district? — Very  large,  I understand,  for  a small  town. 

It  is  a splendid  district  for  fat  and  store  cattle,  and 
I understand  there  is  no  larger  export  from  any  sta- 
tion save  one.  11,000  head  a year  are  sent  from 
Limavady. 

11769.  What  have  you 'to  say  with  regard  to  the  ’ 
rates? — The  dealers  complain  heavily  cf  the  high  f 
rates.  Here  is  a memorial  of  the  cattle  dealers  I was  ' 
asked  to  lay  before  the  Commission.  I think  they  J 
make  a very  strong  statement.  That  is  written  by  one  i 
of  themselves  without  any  suggestion  from  any  quar- 
ter, by  a man  who  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

( Memorial  handed  in.) 

Chairman. — With  regard  to  this,  we  will  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Witness.- — I am  much  obliged.  It  will  satisfy  the 
dealers. 

11770.  Chairman.— You  have  got  some  examples  of 
the  rates  for  cattle. traffic? — Yes. 

11771.  Give  us  one  or  two  cases? — The  rate  from  < 
Limavady  to  Derry  is  12s.  for  a wagon  of  twelve  I 
head,  and  for  a half  wagon,  8s.  4d.,  which  is,  or  • 
course,  relatively  a good  bit  higher.  Here  again  comes 
2 Z 
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Feb.  28,  1907. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Douglas  Boyd, 
Town  Clerk  of 
Limavady. 

Complaint  as 
to  number  of 
cattle  allowed 
at  half  wagon 
rate. 


Excessive 
head  rates  for 
cttle. 


Through  rate 
for  cattle 
given  from 
Dungiven  to 
Carlisle,  but; 
refused  to  | 
Limavady. 


in  a peculiar  way  of  the  working  of  the  railway.  A 
person  not  well  up  in  these  things  would  imagine  that 
if  a full  wagon  was  twelve  head,  half  a wagon  should 
be  six. 

11772.  Why  should  they? — Why  should  they  not? 

11773.  The  whole  wagon  is  used  ? — I hope  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me.  I do  not  mean  that  they 
should  get  it  at  the  same  price.  I am  assuming 
8s.  4<Z.  is  a fair  price,  but  six  cattle  should  be 
reckoned  half  a wagon,  but  they  will  not  allow  that. 
If  you  put  in  six  cattle  instead  of  five — they  stop  at 
five — if  you  put  in  six,  and  not  five, . they  charge  you 
for  a full  wagon,  although  you  have  only  five.  I 
said  in  the  main  the  railway  could  not  afford  to  give 
fair  rates  to  encourage  industries.  I think  they  are 
wrong  in  doing  that.  The  dealers  have  the  privilege 
of  a market  ticket  to  Coleraine,  and  on  an  idle  day 
they  would  say,  I will  take  one  of  these  cheap  tickets 
and  perhaps  pick  up  a few,  head  of  cattle.  They  go 
over  to  Coleraine  and  go  into  the  market  and  a farmer 
hails  them  with  two  or  three  head  of  cattle,  and  chal- 
lenges them  to  deal.  He  cannot  do  it,  he  has  to  pass 
them  by  unless  lie  gets  them  along  with  other  cattle 
to  make  up  a wagon  or  half  a wagon  load.  I hold  that 
is  an  injury  to  the  railway  itself.  Surely  their  object 
should  be  to  get  something  back  to  Limavady. 

11774.  Your  complaint  is  this,  that  for  twelve  cattle 
in  a wagon  from  Limavady  to  Derry  the  rate  is  12s., 
and  for  half  a wagon  the  rate  is  8s.  4 <7.,  but  that  half 
a wagon  must  hot  consist  of  more  than  five  beasts— 
six  or  under? — That  is  the  point. 

11775.  And  if  there  were  six  beasts  the  whole  wagon 
is  charged  ?— That  is  information  got  direct  from  the 
dealers. 

11776.  Chairman. — Is  that  the  English  practice. 
Can  anyone  tell  us : where  is  Mr.  Tatlow  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Mr.  Tatlow  is  gone  out. 

Chairman. — Can  anyone  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  J . Cowie,  Manager,  Northern  Counties  Com- 
mittee.— It  is.  It  is  the  Clearing  House  arrange- 
ment. 

Chairman. — Oh  ! Never  mind,  we  will  clear  that 
up  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Coivie.- — It  is  the  Clearing  House  arrangement. 

11777.  Chairman. — -Why  could  not  this  dealer  that 
goes  to  these  fairs  buy  the  three  or  four  cattle  ? — Be- 
cause the  memorial  says  the  head  rate  put  it  out  of 
the  question  at  all. 

Lord  Pirrie.— It  comes  to  this,  the  head  rate  puts 
it  out  of  the  question. 

11778.  Chairman. — Another  question,  and  then  we 
will  leave  it.  The  head  rate.  What  is  it'?— I can’t 
tell.  I am  simply  told  by  the  dealers  that  they  never 
dream  of  thinking  of  it. 

11779.  You  have  not  got  the  figures?— No,  I have 
not  got  the  figures. 

11780.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  advantage  to  the 
dealers  unless  they  are  able  to  buy  a full  wagon  load 
or  combine  with  other  people  and  get  twelve  cattle— 
a wagon  ? — Quite  so. 

11781.  Mr.  Sexton.— Or  at  the  very  least  a half 
wagon  ?— Or  at  the  very  least  a half  wagon  ; and  they 
will  risk  that  many  a time  ; but  if  they  do  they  have 
to  pay  the  high  figure,  and  the  farmer  gets  less  for 
ins  stock.  In  connection  with  that  I want  to  state 
another  matter  like  sending  the  stuff  to  Fleetwood  and 
Derry  and  rolling  it  back  again  to  Belfast.  There  is 
a very  extensive  dealer.  He  ships  about  8,000  head 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limavady. 

11782  Chair m a n . —Where  to  ?— To  Carlisle.  Nearly 
<-,ii  to  Carlisle,  and  he  made  an  arrangement.  The 
bulk  of  his  cattle  is  bought  here  in  Meath  and  the 
midland  counties  and  sent  via  Kingstown  there; 
biit  m the  North  he  sends  via  Larne  and  Stranraer. 
He  made  an  arrangement  whether  in  the  way  of  re- 
bates, we  heard  so  much  about,  I don’t  know,  but  he 
” ?uch  arrangement  getting  a reduction, 
benm  such  a large  dealer,  per  wagon  for  cattle  through 
!wiarf'e’J  i t,hat  arrangement  they  limited  to 
cattte  slnpped  by  lum  from  Derry,  Coleraine,  or  a 
little  town,  Dungiven,  ten  miles  above  us  on  a branch 
line,  and  they  excluded  Limavady  altogether,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  send  them  direct  from  Lima- 
vady  except  by  special  rate  to  Lame  and  Stranraer 

hnl^refn°CkV  aud  wIlaVle  does  when  comes  in  and 
buys  is  he  puts  them  into  wagons  at  Limavady  station 
IU+nS  txem  u.?  to  dungiven,  away  from  their 
destination  ten  miles.  He  never  takes  them  out  of 
h fc  Dungiven  he  never  needs  to,  but  he 

has  to  take  them  there,  one  of  the  favoured  places 


and  sends  them  from  there.  That  is  another  instance 
similar  to  what  I mentioned.  And  in  the  same  way 
these  other  towns  in  the  North  there,  Coleraine  and 
even  Londonderry,  they  are  insignificant  with  regard 
to  export  of  cattle  as  compared  with  Limavady,  and 
they  give  him  an  advantage  from  the  place  where  he 
can  derive  little  advantage  in  fact.  In  other  words, 
they  fill  his  mouth  with  an  empty  spoon. 

11783.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  in  rate  he  gets? — I did  not  ask 
him.  I suppose  it  is  a secret  all  round  whatever  re- 
bate they  get. 

11784.  Is  it  upon  the  quantity  ? — Well. 

11785.  Is  it? — The  wagon  I would  take  it. 

11786.  Is  it  an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  if  you  send 

3.000  per  annum  we  will  allow  you  so  much  ? — It 
would  be  something  like  that,  but  they  have  had  ex- 
perience of  the  man  being  a very  large  dealer.  By 
booking  them  at  Dungiven  and  re-booking  them  and 
sending  them  further  over  their  line  he  saves  4s.  on 
the  wagon  load  by  that. 

11787..  Save  4s.  on  the  wagon  by  that? — Yes. 

11788.  You  don’t  like  to  give  us  liis  name?— Yes, 
Patrick  Mullan.  I have  made  a note  in  pencil— 

8.000  head. 

11789.  Mr.  Acworth. — He  shipped  8,000? — He  says 
about  8,000  is  his  annual  shipping  himself. 

11790.  Lord  Pirrie. — To  Carlisle? — To  Carlisle. 

11791.  Chairman. — The  other  side? — The  bulk  are 
bought  in  the  Midlands  and  sent  across  here. 

11792.  We  have  got  the  name  of  the  station  and  the 
destination,  and  therefore  there  can  be  ail  explana- 
tion ? 

11793.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I should,  perhaps,  explain 
this  at  the  moment.  It  is  rather  a curious  thing.  It  is 
complicated.  There  is  a through  rate  from  Dungiven 
to  Carlisle.  The  practice  used  to  be  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  to  only  give  rates  for  cattle  to  the  port  of 
shipment,  and  to  re-book  everything  at  the  port  of 
shopment.  It  was  found  for  various  reasons  more 
convenient.  That  had  been  the  general  practice. 
But  in  1900,  when  the  Limavady  working  agreement 
was  under  consideration  with  the  Board  of  Works, 
they  required  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  renewing  the 
working  agreement  a rate  for,  a through  rate  for, 
cattle  from  Dungiven  to  Carlisle,  and  that  was  given 
specially  at  that-  rate,  and  it  has  been  in  the  rate 
book.  There  has  been  no  secrecy  about  it  ever  since. 
On  the  principle  I can’t  see  any  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  applied  also  from  Limavady. 

Chairman. — That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — But  in  fact  in  1903  in  the  Amalga- 
mation Act,  by  which  the  Midland  got  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  there  was  a clause  inserted  for  the 
protection  of  the  port  of  Londonderry,  and  by  that 
clause  it  was  provided  that  the  company  shall  not 
in  respect  of  any  through  rates  for  live  stock  traffic 
which  may  hereafter  be  put  in  operation,  create  rates 
to  any  other  port  which  will  cause,  or  tend  to  cause, 
the  diversion  from  Londonderry  and  the  port  of 
Shipping  of  any  such  traffic  arriving  or  leaving  a 
place  where  Londonderry  is  the  nearest  or  most  con- 
venient, port,  and  there  is  a special  provision  about 
giving  an  alternative.  That  clause  saved,  you  see, 
the  existing  rates  between  places  on  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway  and  those  in  England,  including 
Wales  or  Scotland.  The  Derry  view  was  that  if  a 
through  rate  were  given,  on  a similar  basis  to  the 
Dungiven  rate  after  the  date  of  the  Amalgamation 
Act,  to  Carlisle,  via  Larne  and  Stranraer,  it  would 
have  been  a prejudice  to  the  port  of  Deny,  and  it  is 
really  one  of  those  difficulties  that  occur  through 
Amalgamation  Acts  in  the  interpretation  of  the  clauses. 

Lord  Pirrie. — -Wasn’t  it  Londondeny  that  insisted 
on  the  clause  going  in.  I was  a director,  and  fought 
against  that  clause  going  in. 

Chairman. — It  was  the  opposition  of  Derry,  was 
it,  that  caused  that  Bill  to  be  postponed  a year. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No.  That  was  the  Donegal 

amalgamation. 

Chairman. — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Knox, . k.c. — That  is  the  history  of  the  matter. 
Under  this  provision  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we 
gave  a rate  based  on  the  Dungiven  rate  from  Lima- 
vady  by  Larne  to  Carlisle  we  would  divert  traffic  from 
the  port  of  Derry,  and  even,  if  the  same  rate  were 
given  by  the  port  of  Derry  because  Larne  is  a quicker 
route,  even  if  we  gave  the  same  rate  by  the  same 
route,  it  would  tend  to  divert  the  traffic.  It  does 
seem  a hardship  to  Limavady.  I do  see  the  Lima- 
vady point  of  view  to  put  it  that  way.  I thought  1 
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might  explain  it.  It  is  due  to  this  clause  that  we  are 
not  able  to  put  it  in  force. 

Witness. — Dungiven  and  Limavady  are  differently 
treated  under  this  agreement.  I can’t  see  why  there 
should  be  different  treatment.  Dungiven  has  the  same 
relation  exactly  to  the  port  of  Derry  as  Limavady  has. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — It  is  only  because  the  rate  was 
given  before  amalgamation. 

Mr.  Acworth, — I understand  you  to  say  that  that 
rate,  the  through  rate  from  Dungiven,  came  into 
existence  in  1900,  and  has  been  in  the  rate  book  ever 


Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Yes. 

Mr.  Acworth. — As  I understand  Mr.  Boyd’s  evi- 
dence, it  is  Mr.  Mullen  says  he  gets  a rebate ; it  is 
very  likely  he  used  the  words  loosely. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I don’t  think  he  said  that : he 
said  he  thought  it  might  be  a rebate,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  at  all. 

Chairman. — What  he  said  was  a reduction  from  the 
ordinary  rate  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  he 
ships. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — It  is  a rate  in  the  rate  book. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Is  there  any  condition  of  quantity. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Ordinary  wagon  rate. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Ordinary  wagon  rate.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a great  many  other  people  should  not  have 
it. 

Mr.  -Sexton.— How  can  the.  cattle  dealers  ever  un- 
derstand_  this  extremely  complicated  system. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Well,  it  is  a legal  point  about  the 
effect  of  the  Amalgamation  Act. 

Witness. — I need  not  refer  to  sheep  ; it  is  only  a 
question  of  numbers.  With  regard  to  hay  there  is 
another  thing  occurs  in  the  same  way.  I think  it  is 
very  unfair.  About  four  tons  fill  a wagon,  and  per- 
haps more.  If  the  wagon  load  exceeds  four  tons  by 
a cwt.  the  consignor  is  charged  for  a second  wagon. 

11794.  Lord  Pirrie. — Say  that  over  again  ? — Four 
tons  make  a wagon.  If  there  is  a small  quantity  at 
any  rate,  in  excess  of  the  four  tons  they  charge  extra 
for  it,  I think  for  a full  extra  wagon  ; unless  they 
have  a half  wagon  load. 

11795.  Chairman. — No? — I have  that  from  the  man 
who  sends  it.  He  says,  also,  that  if  he  has  less  than 
a full  wagon  in  it  he  gets  no  credit ; then  he  pays  for 
the  full  wagon  no  matter  what  he  puts  into  it. 

11796.  We  will  leave  that  class  of  thing,  and  now 
you  say  that  cattle  dealer's  have  no  facilities  afforded 
them  for  attending  fairs? — Well,  only  very  poor  faci- 
lities. 

11797.  What  do  you  mean  by  facilities? — I think  it 
would  do  the  railway  well  to  give  them  a little  more. 

11798.  What?  Fares,  or  the  number  of  ti'ains? — I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  the  fares,  but  accommodation, 
and  the  opportunity  given  to  prosecute  their  trade 
from  Limavady.  I am  speaking  now  simply  locally 
with  regard  to  these  men  who  asked  me  to  bring  the 
matter  before  you.  They  would  go,  and  do  go,  in 
sP't«  °f  all  discouragements  to  the  principal  fairs  in 
bo-  Tyrone  and  Donegal  upon  the  Great  Northern  and 
Uonegal  Railways,  Strabane,  Omagh,  and  Ennis- 
Killen,  and  on  that  way,  but  there  are  no  proper 
facilities  for  encouraging  them  to  go.  If  they  want 
to  go  up  to  any  of  these  fairs  on  market  day,  or  fair 
i J,  tney  have  to  leave  Limavady  the  night  before  and 
*odge  in  Derry  the  night.  A train  started  an  hour 
earlier  in  the  morning  would  carry  them  into  Derry 
■\tmre  to  leave  by  the  ordinary  train  to  these  places, 
thms 1 W°U^  a Sreat  advantage  to  the  railways 

11799.  Did  you  bring  that  under  the  notice  of  the 
rail'^y  company? — All,  they  brought  them  all  re- 
peatedly under  the  notice  of  the  railway  company, 
wen  when  they  do  go  in  spite  of  these  discourage- 
and  bring  in  cattle  by  the  Great  Northern 

nd  the  Donegal  railways  into  the  city  they  can’t 
arrive  in  Derry  that  evening  to  get  their  cattle  home. 
„ ,®[e  1S  a rule  by  which  they  will  attach  only  two 
«attle  wagons  to  the  evening  train.  They  will  bring 
they  can  in  from  the  other  connections,  and  there 

s a sort  of  composite  train  to  which  they  will  only 
ow  two  wagons  of  cattle  to  be  attached,  and  any 

■tler  eattle  that  can’t  be  taken  in  that  way  has 
i 'er,/°  ue  put  into  a yard,  or  taken  to  a field  and 
pt  there  until  next  day  until  they  get  a regular 
AW  that  militates  against  the  farmer.  The 
j1*  Wa7s  tor  all  that  ultimately,  for  they  can’t 
char  10  grVG  the  same  P”06  an<'  spa'"'3  all  these  extra 


11800.  In-  spite  of  all  these  charges  you  have 
mentioned  is  the  cattle  traffic  increasing  ? — Not  very 
much,  indeed.  They  have  been  very  steady  for  a long 
time  practically,  but  little  difference.  At  our  own 
station  locally  they  are  in  a very  poor  way,  and  at 
Derry  also,  very  poor  accommodation  for  loading  the 
cattle.  They  complain  that  they  are  used  badly,  and 
not  at  all  like  what  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  water 
in  the  way  of  ventilation — -the  lots  filled  in  a wagon 
— if  it  is  full  they  would  be  suffocated. 

11801.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
through  connections  ? — The  through  connections  that 
I refer  to  in  my  abstract  were  probably  in  relation 
to  travellers  and  passengers.  I think  it  was  about 
the  passenger  inconvenience.  I put  it  on  a very  low 
level  as  compared  with  the  traffic  of  the  country.  I 
don’t  think  third-class  passengers  want  either  dining 
cars  or  anything  of  that  kind  answering  to  that  at 
all.  I think  the  distances  are  too  short  in  Ireland 
for  wanting  special  accommodation  of  that  kind. 
We  think  the  Irishman  is  not  so  particular 
about  getting  much  to  eat  for  the  day.  On  the  other 
side  we  think  they  are  more  particular. 

11802.  Chairman. — I think  you  are  right? — We 
will  say  it  is  a poorly  fed  man  that  can’t  fast  one 
day. 

Mr.  Sexton.— You  think  if  he  gets  it  the  next 
day 

11803.  Chairman. — Just  two  words  about  something 
that  is  within  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  is, 
the  trains  run  between  Coleraine,  Limavady,  and 
Derry — what  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  passenger 
arrangements  ?— Well,  there  is,  I think,  a want  of 
cultivating  a roadside  traffic,  and  in  the  meantime, 
unfortunately,  it  doesn’t  make  for  much.  Of  course 
what  I started  with  was  with  reference  to  the  un- 
fortunate way  in  which  railway  building  started  in 
our  county  first— the  first  railways  when  I was  a lad 
of  sixteen  or  so.  It  was  most  unfortunately  placed, 
for  example,  by  the  company  who  made  the  London- 
derry-Colerame  railway,  it  ran  along  an  embankment, 

11804.  Well,  but  -that  is  a long  time  ago,  a genera- 
tion ? — It  is. 

11805.  Some  feel  The  effect  now?— We  -feel  the 
effect  now. 

11806.  We  can’t  alter  that? — We  can’t  alter  that, 
but  the  wayside  stations,  on  the  one  side  there  i6  a 
very  good  country,  and  the  passengers  themselves 
find  some  trains  stopping  at  some  of  these  stations 
and  not  at  others. 

11807.  What  you  say,  I suppose,  is  at  some  of  the 
stations  some  of  the  trains  don’t  stop  at.  all? — Yes. 

11808.  Is  it  your  idea  that  they  should  stop  at 
all  the  stations? — It  is  not.  As  long  as  the  railways 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  private  company  it  is  not 
my  contention,  because  I believe  they  could  not  do 
it ; but  I hold  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a wealthy 
State,  which  would  deal  out  equal  to  everybody,  and 
which  would  not  be  pressed  for  the  dividend  every 
six  months,  that  in  many  places  a trade  could  be 
cultivated  along  the  wayside  stjations  in  oountry 
districts  which  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  now. 

11809.  I gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  the  State  purchase  of  railways? — I am, 
and  all  that  I have  spoken  to  in  my  whole  district 
among  every  class  and  division  it  is  the  impression 
there.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  strong  con- 
viction. I only  -found  one  man,  discussing  this 
matter  for  the  last  three  months  since  I was  asked 
to  come  up  here,  only  one  man  who  dissented  from 
that.  We  may  be  all  wrong,  but  that  is  the  strong 
conviction. 

11810.  Well,  I think  after  your  reading  the  con- 
cise memorandum  you  have  prepared,  that  is  all  I 
want  to  ask  you  ? — Thank  you,  sir. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pireie. 

11811.  Mr.  Boyd  has  given  his  evidence  so  clearly 
I have  very  little  to  ask.  -Do  you  not  consider  it 
fair  to  the  cattle  dealers,  -and  those  who  wish  to 
attend  the  fairs  and  markets,  that  the  ordinary 
fare,  return  ticket  from  Belfast,  which  we  will  say, 
is  11s.,  should  upon  fair  and  market  days  come  down 
to  5s.  9d. — nearly  half? — Yes. 

11812.  -Doesn’t  that  sound  as  if  the  railway  com- 
pany were  treating  the  cattle  dealers  well? — -Well, 
they  are  treating  them  no  worse  than  other  people, 
but  I think  you  must  have  misapprehended  my 
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statement.  I don’t  say  they  complained  of  fares  at 
all,  nor  any  living  individual. 

11813.  Facilities  ?— Facilities.  Opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  fairs  even  at  any  passenger  rate. 

Mr.  Sexton. — He  complains  of  the  rates  on  goods. 

Chairman. — Yes. 

11814.  Lord  Pirrie. — I only  want  to  be  clear  upon 
the  subject.  You  think  that  cattle  dealers,  as  pas- 
sengers, are  given  conveniences  for  attending  fairs 
and  markets  ? — They  don’t  object  to  the  tickets,  but  to 
the  opportunities  provided  for  them  following  their 
trade  at  all. 

11815.  I see,  what  would  be  the  opportunities? — 
I mentioned  the  one  question  with  regard  to  dealers 
from  Limavady  wanting  to  go  into  Donegal  and 
Tyrone  fairs  and  markets.  They  have  to  leave  Lima- 
vady the  previous  night  and  stop  in  Derry. 

11836.  Oh,  I see  the  connections  with  other  trains 
are  not  convenient? — Just  leaving  Derry  alone,  a very 
slight  alteration  would  give  them  that.  There  is  an 
early  train.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  earlier  would 
connect  them  with  those  , other  trains-  into  the 
country. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. 

11817.  You  compared  the  cattle  rates  between  Lima- 
vady and  Londonderry  with  those  between  Dungiven 
and  Limavady — your  contention  being  that  no  facili- 
ties are  given  to  the  terminals  at  the  end  of  that  little 
line.  The  rate  per  wagon  from  Limavady  to  Derry 
works  out  at  7 £d.  a mile  and  at  Hid.  a mile  between 
Dungiven  and  Limavady — a full  cattle  wagon,  Lima- 
vady to  Derry,  goes  to  12s.  ? — Yes. 

11818.  Th;at  is  7id.  per  mile? — Yes. 

11819.  Between  Dungiven  and  Limavady  they 
charge  ll£d.  a mile? — The  charge  from  Dungiven  to 
Limavady  when  our  dealers  go  up  to  Dungiven — it  is 
a very  good  cattle  fair,  it  is  close  to  Limavady,  in 
which  same  district  practically  they  got  a lot  of 
cattle  at  the  monthly  fairs — the  rate  is  8s.  6 d.  per 
wagon  of  twelve. 

11820.  Just  what  I say,  llid.  a mile  ? — They  have 
to  bring  them  up  to  Limavady,  hold  them  over  a day 
or  two  before  they  would  be  able  to  take  them  on  to 
Derry  at  all  for  sale  or  shipping  ; if  they  re-book 
them  the  rate  would  be  20s.  6d.  from  Dungiven  right 
through  to  Derry,  the  port  of  shipment. 

11821.  Why  is  there  such  an  immense  difference — 
how  do  the  railway  account  for  it  in  both  cases,  I 
presume,  the  cattle  go  to  Derry? — Ultimately.  They 
have  to  unship  them  at  Limavady  first. 

11822.  Where  ? — At  the  town  station. 

11823.  I only  want  to  arrive  at  the  reason  in  your 
own  words  why  they  charge  that  very  prohibitive  rate 
for  that  little  distance.  There  must  be  some  reason  ? 
— I know  of  none.  They  are  able  to  give  none. 

11824.  Nearly  Is.  a mile  in  one  case,  and  over  7 d. 
in  the  other.'  It  seems  extraordinary? — I can  under- 
stand always  myself  why  there  will  be  a higher  rate 
relatively  to  short  distances.  Taking  the  whole  busi- 
ness I was  talking  about,  it  would  only  work  out  at 
Id.  a ton  a mile.  I would  not  calculate  it  in  that 
way. 

11825.  We  will  pass  from  that.  On  page  8 of  your 
evidence  you  refer  to  bad  station  accommodation  ? — 
We  had  very  bad  accommodation,  I think  it  is  ad- 
mitted, but  after  remonstrance 

11826.  We  had  evidence  from  one  of  the  travelling 
inspectors  of  the  Department  the  other  day  saying 
that  they  had  found  many  defects  in  the  station 
accommodation,  cattle  wagons  and  other  things,  which 
they  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  different  railway 
companies,  who,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  at  once 
acted  on  the  suggestions  made  to  them-,  and  did 
remedy  these  defects  ? — Yes,  sir.  During  seven  years 
they  have  ibeen  at  them  to  begin  to  remedy  them, 
and  they  have  only  begun  now  to  remedy  the  defects 
they  say. 

11827.  You  still  consider  you  have  ground  for  com- 
plaint as  to  station  accommodation  ? — After  pegging 
away  for  seven  years  remonstrating,  we  wrote  to 
the  Department  recently,  we  communicated  with 
them.  They  have  now  commenced  to  do  away  with 
the  defects  we  coriiplained  of ; but  that  was  a Ion" 
time  to  wait. 

11828.  Then  there  was  a point  in  your  abstract  of 
evidence  which  I don’t  think  you  referred  to,  as  o 
several  industrial  undertakings  on  the  line  of  rail- 
way having  been,  so  to  speak,  ruined  and  closed  owing 


to  the  high  railway  rates? — I didn’t  make  ref  ere  w. 
to  them. 

11829.  Reference  was  made  to  a local  linen  factory  ? 
— Yes,  I have  two  others  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

11830.  How  long  ago  ? — The  linen  factory — five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  year’s  ago. 

11831.  We  need  not  bother  about  that? — It  is  in 
existence  still. 

11832.  Is  it  working  still?— It  is  working  still,  but 
the  original  owners  whom  it  cost  £18,000,  had  to  sell 
it  to  Adair  and  Sons,  of  Cookstown,  at  less  than 
£100  for  every  £1,000. 

11833.  How  about  the  Gas  Company? — The  Gas 
Company  went  to  the  wall. 

11834.  More  recently? — Three  years  ago.  It  was 
bought  up  by  the  Urban  Council;  it  is  still  working 
at  a disadvantage  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal. 

11835.  Where  is  it  situated  ? — In  the  centre  of  the 

11836.  What  town? — Limavady. 

11837.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates 
charged  by  the  railway  company  for  coal? — That  is 
contributory.  Coal  is  very  important,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  gas-making  industry.  Where 
prices  are  very  high  neither  the  shareholders  nor 
public  can  be  well  served. 

11838.  In  your  opinion  it  was  apparently  brought 
to  grief  owing  to  the  high  rates  charged? — Certainly. 

11839.  You  speak  of  undue  preference,  and  refer  to 
one  firm  in  Limavady  being  charged  Is.  3 d.  per  ton 
less  for  carriage  of  coals  from  Belfast  than  another, 
although  the  same  quantity  is  carried  in  each  case?— 
Yes. 

11840.  Can  you  speak  of  that  from  your  own  know- 
ledge?—Yes,  from  information.  I have  already  re- 
ferred to  that. 

11841.  You  are  aware  it  is  illegal?— I am  not.  I 
don’t  know  what’s  legal  or  illegal  in  connection  with 
railway  management. 

11842.  On  pages  9 and  10  you  refer  to  the  policy 
of  the  Midland  Company  since  they  acquired  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway.  You  say  that  if  the 
Midland  would  adopt  a more  progressive  and  far- 
reaching  policy  it  would  be  better.  You  say  that 
their  arrangements  are  more  restricted  than  those 
of  their  predecessors,  and  you  are  afraid  their 
future  extension  is  really  to  prevent  the  present 
small,  benefits  arising  from  competition.  Were  you 
present  yesterday  when  very  strong  evidence  was 
given  as  to  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Midland 
Company  by  a gentleman  from  Belfast? — I was,  and 
I don’t  value  it  at  a farthing,  because  the  Belfast 
people  are  thoroughly  well  served  by  the  two  railways 
there.  They  are  out,  so  to  speak,  working  together 
for  the  harbour  and  city  of  Belfast  day  and  night, 
and  such  benefits  as  these  large  merchants  get  the 
poorer  people  over  the  country  are  paying  for  to 
make  it  up.  That  is  my  statement,,  and  that  is  the 
belief. 

11843.  Am  I right  in  assuming  you  rather  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Londonderry  district  ? — Yee, 
chiefly  the  f aiming  industry  in  the  Londonderry  dis- 
trict. Anyone  going  into  the  city  knows  the  cities 
are  all  alike,  they  are  short-sighted.  They  take  in 
not  what  is  happening  outside  themselves  ; if  they 
are  well  served  immediately  themselves,  they  don’t 
think  that  the  materials  coming  into  them  from  the 
rural,  districts  are  making  for  their  prosperity. 

11844.  Then  .when  you  say  that  the  Midland  Com- 
pany are  not  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and 
so  on,  these  two  Belfast  gentlemen,  in  your  opinion, 
don’t  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  but  in 
those  of  Belfast.  Do  you  wish  to  represent  that 
they  are  not  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  pop 
of  Derry  and  that  they  are  only  concerned  in 
diverting  as  much  traffic  as  they  can  to  the  port  oi 
Belfast  to  the  detriment  of  the  port  of  Derry  ? — I ®o, 
and  I think  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  do 
though  I don’t  like  the  policy  all  the  same.  It  would 
be  quite  natural  for  the  Midland  to  do  as  they  are 
doing,  to  divert  as  much  traffic  over  the  longest  lengtn 
of  their  own  line  if  they  can,  and  there  it  is  again 
detrimental  to  the  city  and  port  of  Derry. 

11845.  You  think  that  they  are  doing  that,  and  tha 
their  policy  is  directed  rather  to  crushing  the  Port  ° 
Derry  in  the  interests  of  enhancing  the  traffic  to  tn 
port  of  Belfast? — I think  they  are  thinking  only  o 
the  port  of  Belfast  and  getting  as  much  material  a 
possible  for  the  longest  length  of  line.  The  Bella 
people  don’t  think  of  the  port  of  Derry. 
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11846.  That  policy,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  small  farmers  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  County  Derry  ? — I think  it  is  not. 

11847.  Who  otherwise  would  probably  have  their 
•cattle  and  other  produce  taken  to  Derry  at  very  low 
rates?— Yes,  that  is  the  natural  result. 

11848.  From  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  your 
•evidence,  I take  it  you  think  that  under  the 
present  system  of  administration  these  restrictions 
• cannot  be  remedied  or  ameliorated — under  the  present 
system? — I do.  I thought  that  before  this  Commis- 
sion sat,  and  I have  read  over  the  evidence  altogether 
during  the  sittings  and  I have  heard  what  I have 
heard  yesterday  and  to-day  here,  and  I have  heard 
nothing  whatever  to  change  my  opinion  in  the 
slightest.  There  is  no  effective  remedy  in  this  country 
•considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country  short  of 
the  nationalisation  of  the  railways.  . That  is  my 
•opinion. 

11849.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  railways  being  pur- 
•ciiased  by  the  State? — Yes,  and  in  the  meantime 
worked  by  the  State. 

11850.  Do  you  mean  worked  by  the  Government, 
Lby  a State  Department  just  as  one  of  the  Departments 
in  Dublin  ? — I do.  I have  suggested  there  what 
•might  be  done.  It  is  a matter  to  think  over.  My 
idea  is  there  might  be  a Minister  of  Railways,  the 
■same  as  a Minister  of  Agriculture. 

11851.  Have  you  considered  it  ? — A little,  as  far  as 
I am  able  with  my  limited  capacity.  I consider  that 
the  State,  which  can  manage  a bigger  concern  than 
that,  the  Post  Office,  satisfactorily,  could  very  well 
manage  the  small  bits  of  railways  in  this  country,  ;.s 
compared  with  England.  The  whole  of  the  railways 
•of  the  country  is  a very  small  thing  ; and  I would  not 
•trouble  even  discussing  it — whether  in  Belgium,  or 
France,  or  Germany,  or  anywhere  else  the  thing  has 
been  a positive  success.  I believe  it  has  in  most  of 
these  countries,  in  the  whole  of  them  perhaps  except 
Italy.  I don't  see,  even  if  these  had  failed,  the  argu- 
ment from  that  would  be  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  fail  in  working  a small  concern  if  they 
have  got  their  information  from  the  proper  quarter — 
I suggested  the  County  Councils,  or  any  large  Council 
that  might  be  appointed.  When  I consider  that  the 
State  that  put  the  money  into  it  would  have  the  right 
to  control,  I would  rather  see  the  wealthy  Englishman 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  taking  all  the 
risks  than  see  any  local  body  taking  the  risks  of 
guaranteeing  it  from  the  taxation  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  if  they  went  for  the  loan  I think  they 
•could  get  valuable  information  if  the  County  Councils 
were  so  organised  that  there  would  be  Committees  of 
-several  County  Councils  such  as  we  have  at  present  in 
the  present  Council — Technical  Education  Committees 
and  Agricultural  Committees — and  that  arrangements 
■could  be  made  that  monthly  reports  should  be  made  to 
the  several  Councils  from  these  Committees,  just  as 
they  make  their  monthly  reports  in  connection  with 
the  other  Government  Departments  at  present — these 
give  to  the  Central  Bureau,  the  Government,  all  local 
information  with  regard  to  grievances  and  necessities 
that  may  exist  or  arise  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways in  the  country.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  I 
nave  to  make.  I d.on’t  think  there  should  be  any  diffi- 
culty about  it  at  all. 

11852.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  administration  of 
railways  were  placed,  so  to  speak,  under  a 
Government  Department  similar  to  some  of  the  De- 
partments we  have  now  in  force,  that  such  a De- 
partment would  be  as  responsive  to  public  opinion  as 
an  authority,  a central  authority,  not  a State  De- 
partment, who  were  elected  and  representative  of  the 
people? — Well,  as  I said  before,  I would  give  in  the 
meantime  to  the  body  who  would  advance  the  money, 

. authority  who  would  advance  the  money,  I would 
give  them  the  control  subject  to  getting  the  informa- 
tion locally. 

„ l1-1?53'  tllafc  is  the  opinion  of  the  Urban  Council 
-fir  /t0?  reP*'esent  ? — It  is.  I am  not  afraid  to  say 
urban  Council,  cattle  dealers,  farmers. 

I ask  if  Londonderry  is  affiliated  at 
P^sent  to  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils? — 

iiocc  They  withdrew  ?— They  withdrew. 
wivT 6'  ,And  sti11’  in  sPite  of  their  withdrawal,  I 
Dren!Li  01?  -vhat  you  ,say’  that  they  would  be 
tiipEf1  -N  fadlnS  any  better  authority,  to  put 
'Com.l.naiVVnyS  the  authority  of  the  General 

nncil  of  County  Councils  ?— Yes.  They  never  had 


any  objection  anywhere  to  the  County  Councils. 
They  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  way  they 
have  worked  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  since  they 
were  established,  and  what  they  did  object  to,  perhaps 
with  some  reason,  was  that  the  General  Council  of 
County  Councils  had  commenced  to  deal  with  matters 
that  did  not  appertain  to  them. 

11857.  I quite  agree  with  you  ; I follow  you?— They 
may  be  right  or  wrong.  I need  not  offer  an  opinion. 

11858.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  action  your 
county  withdrew  ? — Yes. 

11859.  Lord  Pirrie. — Which  is  it  ? — The  County 
. Council.  • The  city  never  was  represented  on  it. 

11860.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — They  withdrew.  I 
was  only  anxious  to  know  whether  in  spite  of  their 
withdrawal  the  County  Council  of  Londonderry  would 
still  be  prepared  to  place  the  railways  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Council  ? — They  never  looked  on 
that  as  any  kind  of  an  official  body.  It  is  a sort  of 
self-constituted  body — the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils. 

11861.  I am  anxious  to  find  out  whether,  in  spite 
of  their  withdrawal,  your  County  Council  would  still 
be  in  favour  of  the  General  Council  exercising  control 
over  the  railways  ? — They  were  never  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  official  body.  It  was  a sort  of  self -constituted 
body. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

11862.  About  this  coal — you  are  the  responsible 
secretary  of  the  gas  undertaking  ? — Yes. 

11863.  You  pay  6s.  9 d.  e.  ton  from  Belfast? — Yes. 

11864.  Do  you  know  that  the  linen  factory  pays 
5s.  6d.  ? — I had  the.  information  direct  from  their 
bookkeeper  and  secretary. 

11865.  Does  it  come  the  same  way? — This  is  the 
rate  at  the  York  street  station. 

11866.  At  the  other  end  is  it  carted  by  both  to 
and  from  Limavady  station  ? — By  both,  and  they 
pay  the  same  price.  I asked  about  the  quantity,  and 
I found  that  they  use  the  same  quantity. 

11867.  Do  you  know  of  any  difference  in  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  quantity  or  otherwise? — None  at 
all ; the  quantity  would  be  about  the  same. 

11868.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Let  me  say  that  we  shall 
inquire  into  this  matter  ; but  at  the  same  time  I think 
I may  say  that  there  •’s  a mistake.  I am  told  the 
total  quantity  of  coal  that  came  from  Belfast  to 
Limavady  last  year  was  only  Sixteen  tons  altogether. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  would  certainly  show  that  the 
rate  is  not  stimulating  the  traffic; 

Witness. — Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  amount 
for  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Yes  ; that  is  my  information. 

Witness. — That  is  a mistake. 

11869.  Mr.  Acworth. — I see  in  this  interesting  me- 
morial of  your  cattle  dealers  they  say  that  they 
desire  that  all  the  railways  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  one  directorate? — Yes. 

11870.  One  generally  uses  the  word  directorate  in 
connection  with  a private  undertaking? — They  do; 
but  this  is  applicable  to  the  State.  It  means  one  con- 
trolling authority. 

11871.  Your  real  point  is  that  they  want  it  under 
one  authority  ? — Yes,  with  railway  directors  and  rail- 
way experts  like  yourself,  sir,  to  guide  and  control. 

11872.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  but  I iam  not  a can- 
didate for  the  position,  which,  I think,  would  prove 
a rather  thankless  task.  They  don’t  mind  the  au- 
thority so  long  as  it  is  one  authority  ? — No. 

11873.  You  have  stated,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Poe, 
that  it  should  be  taken  over  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  a minister  who  would  receive  advice  from 
the  various  County  Councils? — Yes.  I think  that 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

11874.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  representatives  of 
the  various  County  Councils,  if  they  faithfully  re- 
presented the  people  of  their  respective  counties, 
would  advise  something  more  than,  say,  a better  ser- 
vice or  more  frequent  trains — that  they  would  all 
want  lower  rates  and  other  thing6? — Np.  There 

might  be  twenty  different  ideas  put  forward  by  the 
one  county,  all  more  or  less  of  a selfish  kind.  Every- 
body might  think  that  he  had  a grievance,  and  wish 
to  have  it  remedied. 

11875.  Exactly,  and  they  would  all  want  conces- 
sions?— Yes,  and  the  Committee  would  do  as  is  done 
in  connection  (with  the  present  existing  Government 
schemes  in  this  country.  They  would  prepare  a re- 
port, having  already  received  the  different  reports 
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Feb  28  1907.  ma(*e  to  them*  and  -they  would  put  forward  and  re- 
_L  ’ commend  what  in  their  opinion  as  a thoughtful  ibody 
Mr.  Joseph  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  that  being  done,  this  re- 
Douglas  Boyd,  port  could  go  to  the  Central  Bureau  or  Government 
Town  Clerk  of  Department  which  would  have  a veto.  If  they  were 
Limavatly.  wrong  in  exercising  that  veto  the  representatives  of 
the  County  Councils,  as  far  as  they  knew  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  the  districts,  would  keep  urging 
their  case,  and  would  keep  it  to  the  front. 

11876.  They  would  be  pressing  for  concessions? — 
Yes,  and  they  would  not  get  them  all,  and  probably 
should  not  get  them  all. 

11877.  But  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  un- 
fortunate Minister— if  they  were  always  pressing  him 
for  concessions,  would  not  he  have  to  get  the  money 
out  of  what  you  describe  as  the  rich  British  tax- 
payer?— Yes ; his  position  would  be  the  same  as  that 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  other  Ministers,  but  I 
hold  that,  with  all  their  persuading,  the  people  in 
this  Country  don’t  get  too  much. 

11878.  You  think  they  would  be  pressing  the 
Minister  and  the  Government  for  concessions  ? — I 
don’t  think  they  get  too  much  or  enough. 

11879.  You  are  not  an  English  taxpayer? — I am  a 
taxpayer. 

11880-  But  not  an  English  taxpayer? — No. 

Mr.  Sexton. — He  is  an  Irish  taxpayer,  and  con- 
sequently pays  about  twice  as  much  as  he  should  pay. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Aspinall. 

Alleged  _ 11881.  In  your  proof  you  talk  of  deterioration 

deterioration  0f  cattle.  You  say  that  compared  with  American 
of  Irish  cattle  cattle  they  are  badly  treated  owing  to  defective 
in  transit.  train,  cross-Channel^  and  that  arrangements,  and 
that  they  are  further  deteriorated  in  value  in  transit. 
Can  you  speak  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ments ? — No,  sir,  these  are  not  my  words,  nor  are  they 
within  my  knowledge.  That  is  the  direct  statement 
of  one  of  the  dealers  who  signed  the  memorial.  I 
don’t  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge  at  all ; I know 
nothing  of  the  state  that  they  arrive  in,  but  I am 
told  that  they,  come  here  from  Canada  in  better  con- 
dition than  if  they  are  landed  at  the  cross-ChanneL 
ports.  I think  they  are  badly  taken  across  the 
Channel,  and  as  a consequence  deteriorated  on  an  aver- 
age by  lOs.  a head.  It  seems  that  because  they  have 
such  a short  distance  to  go  any  sort  of  provision  is  con- 
sidered good  enough,  but  they  are  wallopped  and  beaten 
in  such  a way  that  I would  not  like  to  eat  the  meat 
from  the  places  where  the  sticks  light.  I think  they 
are  badly  treated.  If  I remember  aright  the  Assistant 
Under-Secretary,  some  years  ago,  issued  a circular 
pointing  out  how  badly  cattle  were  treated,  and 
pointing  out  to  shippers  and  dealers  how  much  they 
stood  in  their  own  way  by  treating  them  the  way 
they  do.  I have  seen  them  unloaded  at  the  railway 
stations  and  I consider  that  the  treatment  which  they 
received  was  absolutely  inhuman. 


Satisfaction 
expressed  by 
Belfast 
witnesses  with 
the  existing 
railway 
arrangements 
dissented] 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton. 

11882.  Do  you  consider  that  the  satisfaction  with 
the  railway  system  expressed  by  certain  interests  in 
Belfast  has  anything  more  than  a purely  local  signifi- 
cance?— No,  I don’t  think  it  has  any.  In  my  opinion 
it  arises  from  a natural  self-consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  there  are  being  well  served,  and  are 
content  to  let  well-enough  alone.  You,  sir,  quoted 
yesterday,  a discussion  that  took  place  at  a meeting 
of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Board  when  there  were  one 
or  two  dissentients,  but  the  majority  would  not  go 
in  for  nationalisation  of  railways  at  all,  because, 
they  said,  they  would,  as  a result,  lose  the  element 
of  competition.  I think  if  you  had  State  purchase, 
and  the  State,  so  to  speak,  knew  nobody,  knew  no 
difference  between  one  man  and  another,  there  would 
be  no  need  tor  competition.  The  present  competition 
is  hurtful,  and  when  the  companies  have  carried 
competition  as  far  as  they  can  while  making  the 
traffic  pay,  they  next  put  their  heads  together  and 
form  a sort  of  ring,  and  charge  as  much  as  they  both 
can. 

11883.  You  take  the  satisfaction  of  certain  interests 
in  Belfast,  do  you,  as  a return  for  favours  received  ? — 
T do.  At  that  meeting  in  Belfast  to  which  I have 
referred,  I was  rather  amused  at  what  occurred.  The 
one  man  whom  you  named  here,  Mr.  Stephenson,  pro- 
tested against  the  proposal,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
the  very  supercilious  way  in  which  he  was  hounded 
down — he  was  hardly  allowed  to  speak.  He  was 
treated  in  this  way : “ Oh,  I wonder  very  much,  Mr. 


Stephenson,  that  a man  of  your  experience  could, 
say  that,  that  anything  good  could  arise  from  State 
purchase.”  And  yet,  that  is  the  only  man  on  the 
Harbour  Board  who  has  any  real  interest  or  concern 
in  agriculture. 

11884.  Mr.’  Stephenson,  although  described  as  a re- 
presentative of  a leading  firm  in  Belfast,  was  rather 
frowned  down  because  when  the  others  said  that  .lie 
competition  between  the  three  Belfast  lines  was  useful, 
Mr.  Stephenson  challenged  them,  after  an  experience 
of  thirty  years,  to  cite  a case  in  which  that  competi- 
tion has  led  to  a reduction  of  rates,  and  he  got  no- 
reply? — No  reply. 

11885.  Do  you  think  that  the  favours  allowed  to  cer- 
tain interests  in  Belfast  are  significant  of  disfavour  to- 
interests  diffused  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes;  the 
favours  are  given  to  wealthy  and  important  persons 
and  the  poor  people  who  cannot,  help  themselves  don’t 
know  to  whom  to  look  to.  If  favours  of  this  or  any 
other  kind  are  only  given  to  the  rich  and  wealthy, 
the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  and  the  backward  will 
never  lie  able  to  improve  their  position. 

11886.  You  have  given  several  instances  of  how  the 
industries  of  your  district  have  been  hampered  and 
embarrassed  by  the  crooked  and  questionable  policy 
of  the  railway  companies? — Yes. 

11887.  Do  you  think  that  their  policy  is,  to  a great 
extent,  imposed  on  them  by  their  financial  conditions  ? 
— I do;  the  conditions  in  England  and  Ireland  are- 
different.  I think  England  could  afford  to  give 
cheaper  rates  than  are  given  here. 

11888.  So  that  even  if  every  railway  company  in 
Ireland  did  the  best  its  financial  position  allowed,  you 
would  still  hold  that  they  could  not  effectively  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  industries  of  the  country? — I 
do,  and  that  they  would  fall  far  short  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country.  Before  there  were  very  many 
railways  made  in  Ireland,  sixty-four  years  ago,  there 
was  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  giving  power  to  the 
State  to  purchase  the  Irish  railways.  That  was  never 
done,  but  I suppose  the  reason  was  because  a great 
deal  more  capital  came  into  the  country,  and  because 
commercial  confidence  grew,  and  is  growing,  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland.  I think  that  when  in  those  less 
democratic  days  the  English  Government  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  Ireland  would  need  some  special  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  State  it  should  be  easier  to- 
carry  out  the  principle  now.  The  Act  of  Parliament, 
I think,  is  still  in  existence. 

11889.  Yes,  it  is.  We  are  asked  to  report  to  the 
Government  on  what  could  best  be  done  to  develop 
the  agricultural  and  other  industries  of  Ireland?— 
Yes. 

11890.  And  you  reply  that  they  cannot  be  served 
except  by  the  use  of  public  funds  and  public  autho- 
rity' to  unify  and  work  the  system? — If  the  country 
is  to  be  prosperous  it  demands  that,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  shape  of  land  reform  will  be  ■>! 
very  little  use  unless  agriculture  is  put  in  a more 
favourable  position.  If  that  is  not  done,  and  people 
enabled  to  get  a fair  price  for  their  stock,  what  with 
foreign  competition  and  dearer  labour  they  will  still 
be  so  handicapped  that  the  condition  of  the  country 
will  be  hopeless.  I was  going  to  say  that  I did  not 
mind  how  you  reported,  but  what  I will  say  is  that 
irrespective  of  whatever  report  the  Commission  may 
make  I personally  feel  confident  that  sooner  or  later 
it  will  come  to  that  that  the  State  will  take  the  ques- 
tion up. 

11891.  But  you  would  like  to  have  that  report  made. 
— Yes.  I would  like  to  have  that  report  made. 

11892.  Have  you  noticed  that  in  regard  to  our 
practical  business  and  financial  affairs  the  adminis- 
tration of  Irish  business  by  Imperial  Departments 
is  rather  at  a discount? — Well,  even  in  the  Conserva- 
tive North  they  have  never  been  satisfied  with  that. 
They  are  satisfied  that  the  men,  and  I would  say  Per' 
sonally  myself  that  the  men  composing  these  different 
Departments  which  is  called,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, Dublin  Castle,  that  they  are  courteous 
gentlemen,  and  are  doing  their  best  in  their  sur- 
roundings, but  that  hampered  as  they  are,  just-  the 
same  as  the  railway  companies,  I would  say  that  the 
system  is  rotten  and  will  never  yield  satisfaction. 

11893.  That  is  a very  graphic  and  pictur^qu 
phrase,  and  it  exactly  conveys  my  own  opinion,  bup 
pose  now,  that  in  the  immediate  future,  the  Imperia 
Parliament  decided  to  commit  the  general  and  finan- 
cial business  of  Ireland  to  an  Irish  authority,  *0“ , 
you  in  that  event  be  in  favour  of  having  the  ins 
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•railways  alone  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  authority  ? 
—The  only  safe  way  I would  answer  that  is  by  saying 
that  I have  no  suspicion  or  fear  of  my  fellow  country- 
men, but  I would  like  that  any  new  authority  the 
State  would  set  up  would  be  proved  a while  before  I 
■committed  too  much  to  it  especially  in  regard  to 
matters  of  this  kind,  because  I think  I have  already 
said  that  in  my  opinion  the  authority  that  provides 
the  money  should  have  a try  at  the  administration. 

11894.  Prudence  is  necessary  sometimes,  but  do  you 
-think  that  authority  would  be  likely  to  be  more  criti- 
cal than  the  Imperial  Parliament? — I don’t  know. 
I don’t  think  it  would  be  more  critical.  One  of  the 
ventlemen  over  here  referred  to  the  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  that.  » , ' „ . 

11895.  But  you  know  there  is  a loose  way  of  talking 
about  Government  money,  and  Imperial  funds,  and 
I should  think  that  such  a keen  and  close  observer 
as  you — ? — There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  Govern- 
ment money. 

11896.  I should  think  that  so  keen  and  close  an 
observer  as  you  would  realise  that  Ireland  never  gets 
a farthing  she  has  not  to  pay  back  again  with  interest  ? 
—No ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  Government  money ; 
it  is  the  people’s  money  that  the  Government  ad- 
minister. 

11897.  And,  moreover,  the  money  out  of  which  any 
benefit  is  ever  given  to  Ireland  comes  out  of  the  taxes 
raised  in  Ireland? — I think  that  in  many  ways  Ire- 
land needs  restitution,  even  if  the  money  was  Gov- 
ernment money. 

11898.  If  a loan  is  made  to  us,  and  we  have  to 
pay  back  the  money  with  interest,  don’t  you  think 
that  those  who  pay  the  money  have  the  major  claim 
on  the  disposition  and  use  of  the  money  ? — W ell,  yes, 
and  I have  already  said,  as  you  know,  that  I think 
that  any  Department  that  would,  in  the  meantime, 
make  a beginning,  and  advance  the  money  of  the 
State  should  be  guided  largely  by  local  opinion.  You 
■cannot  make  the  thing  satisfactory  in  any  other  way. 
But  it  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far  to  say  that  a 
particular  Council  or  authority  not  yet  constituted, 
and  of  which  there  is  no  proof,  that  such  will  ibe  es- 
tablished, or  of  its  exact  character— that  you  would 
prefer  such  a body  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  work 
it  instead  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

11899.  But  this  Commission,  although  its  duration 
may  not  be  very  long,  has  to  look  beyond  to-day,  and 
it  has  to  make  recommendations  and  offer  sugges- 
tions, and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  put  to  a man 
like  you  questions  the  answers  to  which  would  guide 
ns  in  framing  our  report? — If  I was  in  your  position, 
and  held  your  ideas,  and  I may  say  that  some  of 
them  I hold  and  some  of  them  I do  not,  I would  take 
the  power,  if  I got  it,  first,  and  after  that,  if  you 
nse  it  well,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  handing  over 
the  management  of  the  whole  thing.  I am  of  'Scotch 
extraction  myself  and  I am  a little  bit  cautious  in 
that  way. 

11900.  I should  have  inferred  your  Scotch  extrac- 
tion from  that  sensible  remark  of  yours  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  shoe  pinches  ? — They  say  experts  in  sta- 
tistics can  prove  anything. 

11901.  In  this  case,  taking  the  railways  to  be  the 
poe,  it  is  the  poor  people  who  are  pinched  ? — Yes  ; 
let  the  remedy  be  what  it  may  it  is  essential  for  the 
advancement  of  the  country. 

11902.  And  should  I carry  your  concurrence  with 
roe  if  I said  that  the  best  authority  to  amend  the 
•evrls  of  the  Irish  railway  system  would  be  the  au- 
thority most  directly  sympathetic  with  the  Irish 
people,  who  know  what  the  evils  are,  and  how  they 
oan  best  foe  amended  ? — Yes,  they  would  want  to  be 
sympathetic  ; I would  say  that  without  any  hesita- 
tion or  reservation  at  all. 

•in  W'H  as^  yon  no  more ; I have  listened  to 

lany  witnesses,  and  have  never  heard  clearer  evidence. 

'Witness. — Thank  you. 


Cross-examined -by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

11904.  On  the  coal  rate  you  complain  that  • 
policy  of  the  railway  company  has  been  rather 

favour  Belfast?— Yes. 

•fW  o90,;  us  see-  Tlle  coal  rate  to  Derry  is. 
iin  es’  *rom  Limavady. 

11906.  The  rate  to  Coleraine  is  2s.  lOJd.,  and  tl 
s over  twenty-one  miles,  and  the  rates  to  Lame  a 
fast  are  6s.  9 d.  ? — I know  nothing  about  Lame 


11907.  Well,  Belfast.  The  great  mass  of  the  traffic 
is  through  Coleraine  and  Derry.  There  were  4,300 
tons  last  year  through  Deny,  and  1,500  through 
Coleraine  ? — There  would  not  be  much  from  Cole- 
raine ; I think  there  was  only  what  supplied  the 
workhouse. 

11908.  Oh,  there  would  surely  be  more  than  sup- 
plied the  workhouse  in  1,500  tons.  But  it  mostly 
comes  through  Derry,  which  is  the  nearest  port,  and 
it  is  also  the  nearest  port  to  Scotland,  and  it  is  the 
shorter  sea  journey  to  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  coal 
used  is  Scotch  coal,  is  it  not  ? — No,  sir ; I think  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  English. 

11909.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  Scotch  coal  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  nearest  sea  journey  ? — Yes. 

11910.  You  know  that  the  rate  at  one  time  was  5s. 
a ton  to  Belfast  ? — No  ; I never  had  any  knowledge  of 
that. 

11911.  Previous  to  the  revision  of  rates  in  1893?— 
I don’t  know. 

11912.  Do  you  know  that  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  rates  they  were  put  on,  roughly  speak- 
ing, a mileage  basis,  in  each  case  considerably  under 
the  maximum  rates  allowed  by  the  law  ? — Were  they 
bound  to  charge  that. 

11913.  No,  but  they  could  have  charged  it  ? — Well, 
I think  the  charge  is  enough — 5s.  6 d.  in  the  one  case, 
and  6s.  9 d.  in  the  other. 

11914.  I am  dealing  with  the  rate  of  6s.  9 d.,  which 
is  actually  charged  from  Belfast  to  Limavady.  Com- 
pare that  with  Deny.  You  said  Belfast  was  unduly 
favoured,  but  what  has  ibeen  done  is  to  put  the  rates, 
roughly  speaking,  on  a mileage  basis,  so  as  to  be  fair 
to  the  nearer  ports  of  Coleraine  and  Deny  ? — Well, 
I must  say  that  I don’t  see  it. 

11915.  You  must  see  that.  Suppose  they  were  to 
carry  from  Belfast  at  a rate  that  would  allow  compe- 
tition with  the  2s.  8 d.  rate  from  Derry  it  would  have 
to  be  at  a considerably  lower  rate  than  the  Derry 
rate  ?— If  you  want  to  make  a virtue  out  of  the  fact 
of  this  6s.  9 d.  rate,  and  to  prove  that  in  consequence 
you  want  to  give  as  much  custom  as  possible  to 
Derry,  I have  nothing  to  say. 

11916.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the  railway  com- 
pany if  they  could  do  it,  to  bring  it  to  Belfast  for 
the  longer  railway  haulage,  but  they  have  arranged 
the  rates  so  as  to  give  the  local  ports  a better  chance  ? 
— In  my  opinion,  in  many  of  these  matters  the  rail- 
way companies  could  afford  to  reduce  their  rates  con- 
siderably. In  that  way  they  would  add  to  their 
traffic.  I think  anybody  who  knows  the  country,  and 
the  distances  that  stuff  is  carried  will  say  that  a six- 
ton  waggon  of  coal  can  be  brought  to  Limavady,  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  for  less  than  £2  0s.  6 d., 
which  is  half  the  cost  of  the  article  in  Belfast.  The 
coal  costs  15s.,  and  the  railway  company  charge  6s. 
9 d.  for  its  transit. 

11917.  You  have  a 2s.  8 d.  rate,  and  that  is  what 
it  is  carried  for? — Yes,  from  Deny. 

11918.  How  does  it  interfere  with  the  local  rate  if 
you  are  content  to  pay  this  6s.  9 d.,  because  there  is 
only  a quantity  of  sixteen  tons,  as  I told  you,  carried 
the  other  way  ? — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  can  get 
it  at  2s.  8d.  from  Derry,  or  3s.  from  the  vessel’s 
side,  and  that  the  nearer  port  is  Derry,  and  that  it 
is  nearer  to  the  Scotch  mines,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  we  can  buy  the  article  as  much  Cheaper  almost 
in  Belfast  than  Deny — as  much  cheaper  as  makes  up 
for  the  excessive  difference  of  the  carnage,  2s.  8 d.,  as 
compared  with  6s.  9 d. 

11919.  A 4s.  difference? — I should  say  about  Is 
6 d.  a ton  is  the  extra  cost. 

11920.  If  there  is  a difference  in  merit  between  Bel- 
fast and  Derry  of  4s.  it  is  rather  difficult  to  arrange 
rates  through  the  countiy  generally,  so  that  Belfast 
won’t  have  a great  pull?— We  ask  a reasonable  rate, 
allowing  a reasonable  profit.  Thirty  shillings  would 
pay  the  company  well  for  bringing  a single  waggon 
of  coal  from  Belfast. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I rather  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Acworth.—I  think  he  is  talking  of  special  gas 
coal.  He  is  not  taking  enough  to  buy  whole  cargoes, 
but  a small  quantity. 

11921.  Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — That  may  be  so.  It  is  only 
for  that  particular  class  of  gas  coal  you  pay  the  differ- 
ence ?— I would  rather  pay  the  6s.  9 d.  than  pay  for 
the  rubbish  the  others  would  bring. 

11922.  Nobody  would  bring  rubbish  that  length  if 
he  could  get  it  from  a nearer  port  ? — In  that  parti- 
cular item  of  coal  Derry  is  not  injured ; but  I don’t 
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think  Derry  has  any  need  to  thank  Belfast  for  this 
fact.  . 

11923.  Mr.  Acworth. — We  are  told  you  only  got  six- 
, teen  tons  from  Belfast  after  all?— That  is  entirely  a 
• mistake. 

11924.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— We  will  prove  it  when  our 
turn  comes.  (To  Witness) — As  to  the  cattle,  you  have 
a grievance  at  not  getting  these  cattle  for  half  a wag- 
gon rate — do  you  say  you  will  always  get  twelve 
cattle  into  a waggon;  would  not  that  generally  be 
rather  awkward  for  the  cattle  ? — Yes ; there  are 
plenty  of  cattle  that  go  down  Limavady  street,  and  if 
I was  the  owner  I would  not  put  twelve  into  a 
Waggon. 

11925.  Chairman.— You  mean  store  cattle? — Yes. 
11926.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — But  would  not  twelve  be 
rather  closely  packed  ? — If  the  waggons  were  properly 
ventilated,  and  properly  provided  for  them,  I don’t 
think  it  would. 

11927.  The  average  is  nothing  like  twelve  cattle  to 
the  waggon — there  is  a mistake  there  ? — They  put 
them  in  after. 

11928.  They  may  put  them  in  after,  but  I don’t 
think  that  is  the  average? — I think  it  is.  It  was 
given  to  me  as  an  average. 

11929.  It  could  not  be  so  much  as  that? — That 
dealer  I mentioned,  Mullen,  corroborates  that  state- 
ment. He  gives  the  same  information  as  to  what  he 
calls  a waggon  load. 

11930.  If  the  average  were  something  like  nine  or 
ten  would  not  it  be  fair  that  the  railway  company 
should  say  that  five  should  ibe  half  a waggon? — I 
don’t  like  to  give  an  answer  to  anything  where  an 
“if”  comes  in.  I take  it  as  I find  it.  I take  in- 
formation which  I believe  to  be  perfectly  reliable 
from  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  it.  That-  is  then- 
statement,  and  I am  sure  I could  substantiate  that. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — We  will  prove  that  nine  is  an 
average. 

Mr.  Acworth. — The  petition  of  the  Limavady 
cattle  dealers  says  that  a waggon  holds  at  least  twelve 
fat  cattle,  fifteen  store  cattle,  or  forty-five  sheep. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I am  afraid  it  would  be  cruelty. 
If  that  were  done  I could  understand  the  deterioration 
that  he  speaks  of  in  the  case  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Acworth. — You  have  not  got  double-decked 
cattle  waggons  there  ? 

11931.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No.  On  the  question  of  oats 
d you  say  oats  go  from  Limavady  to  Derry,  and  from 
Derry  to  Belfast? — Perhaps  not  invariably,  but  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  a lately-deceased  dealer  did 
that,  and  his  successor,  his  son-in-law,  does  the  same 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  cheap  a rate  as  he 

11932.  What  is  the  rate  for  oats  from  Limavady  to 
Belfast? — I have  not  got  it, 

11933.  Take  the  rate  as  6s. — we  will  prove  that 
when  the  time  comes — do  you  say  it  is  possible  that 
anybody  should,  except  for  amusement,  send  oats  in 
that  way. — it  is  a special  rate  for  this  traffic,  and  is 
intended  to  encourage  agriculture. 

Witness. — It  does  not  do  so. 

11934.  Mr.  Knox , k.c. — This  is  for  five-ton  lots,  Mr. 
Cowie  tells  me,  and  if  that  is  so,  do  you  still  persist 
in  saying  that  the  people  of  Limavady  would  send 
oats  in  this  round-about  way  to  Belfast? — Without 
knowing  the  rates  at  all,  I am  positively  certain  it 
has  been  done. 

11935.  How  long  ago? — The  man  from  whom  I had 
it  personally  is  dead  about  five  years,  I think,  Alex- 
ander O’Doherty  ; the  railway  people  knew  him  well. 

11936.  The  man  you  had  it.  from  is  dead  five  years  ? 
—That  was  the  first  I ever  heard  it  from.  I asked 
his  son-in-law  if  it  was  still  the  fact,  that  that  could 
be  done  and  he  said  “yes.”  I cannot  get  any  better 
information  than  from  the  man  who  is  sending  the 
stuff.  I will  be  responsible  for  nothing  more  than 
that  I believe  them  before  I believe  the  railway  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Knox.  k.c. — We  will  just  have  to  call  our 
evidence  on  that. 

* Lord  PirHe. — Mr.  Knox  raised  a question  there 
which  I do  not  quite  understand.  AVe  have  had  it 
in  evidence  here  to-day — and  not  only  to-day,  but 
yesterday — that  they  are  carrying  grain  from  Belfast 
at  3s.  a ton.  Now  Limavady  is  _ not  as  far  from  Bel- 
fast as  Dei-ry  is,  and  yet  you  have  actually  tried  to 
show  that  they  are  charged  6s.  9 d.  for  coal.  Is  it 
because  coal  is  not  found  in  Ireland  and  is  a mineral 
that  is  imported  into  Ireland? 


Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— The  fact  is  that  the  6s.  9d.  is  a rate 
at  which  it  was  not  expected  that  traffic  would  be 
carried  to  any  large  extent,  because  it  was  expected 
that  the  natural  trend  of  traffic  would  be  from  Derry 
and  Coleraine  for  coal,  and  therefore  there  was  no- 
objection from  that  point  of  view  in  making  that 
special  rate  for  coal. 

Lord  PirHe. — Why  carry  grain  at  3s.  a ton  from 
Belfast  to  Derry,  which  is  a very  much  longer  d's 
tance  ? — Is  it  to  the  railway  company’s  interest  to  kill 
the  farmer  by  carrying  grain  at  3s. 

Mr.  Knox . k.c.— That  was  a rate  as  between  Belfast 
and  Derry,  which  is  a port,  and  it  was  a special  rate- 
for  large  quantities  coming  straight  from  the  ship — 
thirty-ton  lots. 

Lord  Pirne.—Ii  you  made  a 3s.  rate  would  not  the 
coal  go  in  large  quantities  from  Belfast?  I think 
you  have  made  the  worst  case  I ever  heard  for  the- 
railway  company.  Personally  I never  heard  such  a. 
statement. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — We  do  not  say  that  the  6s.  9d. 
rate  is  a rate  which  we  would,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, fix  to  encourage  traffic  from  Belfast.  But  the 
fact,  is  that  it  is  fixed  on  this  basis  so  as  to  give  what 
is  considered  a benefit  to  their  geographical  position  to 
the  inner  parts. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You,  yourself,  say,  that  it  js  the  in- 
terest of  the  railway  companies  to  carry  grain  for  3s. 
from  Belfast  to  Derry,  and  yet  to  an  inland  town  like 
Limavady  you  charge  6s.  9 d.  for  coal.  I cannot  be- 
lieve you  are  correct  in  that.  I think  it  is  only  fail 
that  you  should  investigate  it.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  that  have  come  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — You  would  not  get  the  traffic  if 
you  did’  not  carry  it  at  3s.  That  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  left  at  the  low  rate. 

Lord  Pirrie. — If  you  were  carrying  coal  at  3s.  a 
ton  don’t  you  think  you  would  increase  the  linen  in- 
dustries and  other  great  industries? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — You  can  now  get  it  at  2s.  8 d. 

Lord  Pirrie. — How  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — From  Deny. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  surely  are  aware  that  the  rate  on 
coal  to  Derry  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  rate  on 
coal  to  Belfast. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I am  told  that  the  difference  is1 
only  about  3 d.  difference. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  raised  the  point  yourself. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I am  told  it  is. 

Witness. — It  is  a strange  thing  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  3s.  in  the  Cost  of  the  carriage  of  coal  from- 
Derry. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — We  will  make  further  inquiry. 
Lord  Pirrie. — I only  want  to  raise  the  point. 
Chairman. — We  shall  have  it  from  the  railway  com- 
pany. I can  understand  a book  rate — a rate  in  the 
book  and  practically  not  quoted. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — That  is  practically  what  they  did- 
Tjord  Pirrie. — They  admit  it  and  they  come  and  say, 
“We  carry  oats  for  less  than  coal.” 

Chairman. — There  is  something  wanting  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — This  is  to  encourage  an  agricul- 
tural district. 

Chairman. — By  importing  oats  ? 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— -No,  this  is  an  export  rate.  There- 
is  a question  on  which  a member  of  the  Commission 
asked  for  information,  namely,  the  rates  by  passenger- 
train  for  crabs  and  lobsters  from  Fintown  in  Donegal 
to  London,  a distance  of  512  miles,  and  the  rate  for 
crabs  is  3s.  3 d.  per  cwt.  and  the  rate  for  lobsters 
4s.  6 d.  In  fact  there  is  not  much  of  that-  traffic 
carried  from  Fintown;  but  there  is  a considerable 
traffic  in  them  carried  at  those  rates  from  Killy  begs, 
which  is  also  on  the  Donegal  railway,  at  the  same- 
rate  by  any  route.  It  is  available  by  any  route.  A™ 
as  to  the  crabs,  we  have  obtained  the  local  rate  from- 
Ballyeastle  to  Belfast,  and  the  rate  is  Is.  Id.  a cwr.. 
including  delivery  in  Belfast. 

Tjird  Pirrie. — Instead  of  the  5s. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— 5s.  for  an  indeterminate  quantity,- 
I don’t  know.  The  hundredweight  is  Is.  7 d. 

Chairman, — I am  glad  that  that  will  go  on  the  note 
to-day. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I should  be  glad,  because  it  w - 
the  sort  of  a story  that  appealed  to  one’s  heart. 

Mr.  Acworth, — Have  you  got  the  cost  on  the  s tea  me 
from  Belfast  to  Liverpool — It  is  probably  Is- 
Mr.  Knox,  K.c.— Probably  ; it  is  a cut  rate.  I know- 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  1st,  1907, 

AT  11.0  O’CLOCK,  A.M., 

At  the  Reception  Room,  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

Commissioners  present : — Sir  Charles  Scotter,  Chairman ; Right  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  p.c.  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,  k.c.m.g.  ; Lieut.-Col.  William  Hutcheson  Poe,  c.b.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton  ; Mr.  John  Audley  Frederick  Aspinall  ; and  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shanahan  (Secretary). 


Chairman. — I think  it  will  probably  be  convenient 
to  the  gentlemen  attending  if  I mention  that  the  Com- 
mission have  decided  that  their  next  meeting  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  March,  and  that  they 
propose  to  sit  throughout  that  week;  and  that  no 


further  meeting  of  the  Commission  will  be  held  till  Mar.  1,  1907. 
after  the  22nd  of  April.  No  date  has  been  fixed,  but  — 
it  will  not  be  before  the  22nd  of  April.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  convenient  to  the  railway  companies  to  know 
exactly. 


Mr.  Laurence  Malone  further  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


11937.  Now,  Mr.  Malone,  I believe  you  wish  to  make 
some  explanation? — In  giving  some  figures  as  to  the 
unproductive  capital  I made  this  mistake — that  I took 
the  figures  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  1905. 
Since  then,  and  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  a 
reorganisation  of  the  capital  of  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Company  had  taken  place,  which  re- 
duced the  figures  of  the  total  unproductive  capital  and 
of  their  capital  and  the  reduction,  makes  the  correct 
figures  now  to  be  £2,525,000,  instead  of  what  I gave  you, 
nearly  £2,900,000.  That  is  the  first.  Well,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
figure  as  to  the  value  of  those  shares  there  was  also 
an  error.  I then  mentioned  in  my  evidence  that  I 
could  only  find  quotations  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  stock — now  Dublin  and  South  Eastern — and 
that  I took  the  figures  from  some  brokers’  lists,  but, 
of  course,  my  evidence  was  sent  in,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, about  the  month  of  December,  and  those  were 
figures  that  were  some  time  before  that,  some  time  in 


the  year,  and  I gave  the  values  of  the  preference  stocks 
at  from  122-  to  26  per  cent.,  I think.  Now,  since  then, 
it  appears  that  recently,  within  the  last  month  or  so, 
a quotation  has  been  had  for  which  there  was  an  offer 
of  50  per  cent.  50  per  cent,  was  asked,  and  I think 
the  offer  was  something  under  that ; but,  at  all  events, 
the  quotation  was  £50  asked  for  £100  preference 
shares  ; and  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  that 
was  likely  to  injure  the  value  of  the  capital  of  the 
company ; and,  of  course,  I need  not  say  that  that  was 
the  very  last  thing  I desired  to  do,  and  I ventured  to 
ask  you  to  kindly  give  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
those  figures  to-day. 

11938.  Chairman. — The  correction  which  you  have 
given  will  be  inserted  on  the  notes,  and  I am  sure  the 
railway  company  will  appreciate  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  come  in  to  correct  the  points  to  which  you 
refer? — It  is  only  right  that  I should  do  so.  I should 
really  have  looked  it  up  before  I gave  my  evidence.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


Mr.  Laurence 
Malone, 
Dublin  Port 
and  Docks 


Correction  of 

previous 

evidence. 

See  Q.  9834. 


Mr.  John  Swebtaian  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


11939.  I think  you  are  a Vice-Chairman  of  the 
General  Council  of  County  Councils  of  Ireland? — I am, 
sir. 

11940.  Just  explain,  will  you,  exactly,  the  position 
of  what  you  call  the  General  Council  of  County  Coun- 
cils. It  consists -of  how  many  Councils? — It  consists 
of  all  the  County  Councils  in  Ireland  and  the  six 
County  Borough  Councils.  That  is,  there  are  thirty- 
three  County  Councils  in  Ireland,  and  there  are  six 
County  Borough  Councils.  That  makes  thirty-nine 
Councils.  All  those  Councils  had  a voluntary  organisa- 
tion. It  was  originally  a voluntary  organisation,  and 
they  could  all  send  delegates  to  it  without  paying 
anything.  Afterwards  there  was  an  Act  passed  (which 
I sent  in)  containing  a clause  which  affects  the  General 
Council.  That  allowed  a County  Council  to  pay,  up 
to  £10  a.  year,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Council. 

11941.  Where  do  the  General  Council  meet,  as  a 
rule? — At  first  they  met  in  the  Hall  in  Molesworth- 
street. 

11942.  In  Dublin  ? — In  Dublin  ; and  latterly  they 
have  met  in  the  Town  Hall. 

11943.  They  meet  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

11944.  Now  how  many  County  or  County  Borough 
are  there  in  this  country  that  have  not 
^01?t  General  Council? — I have  the  numbers  here, 
oflu-  give  them  to  you.  The  list  of  Councils 

•abated  with  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
contains  Carlow,  Cavan 


11945.  I rather  want  to  take  the  exceptions? — The 
six  County  Councils  not  affiliated  are  Antrim,  Armagh, 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone.  The 
three  County  Borough  Councils  not  affiliated  are  Bel- 
fast, Waterford,  and  Londonderry. 

11946.  Now,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the  County 
Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils  are  members  of 
your  General  Council  ? — Yes,  sir  ; and  these,  perhaps, 
I might  be  allowed  to  say,  can  join  at  any  moment 
they  wish. 

11947.  But  for  some  reason  they  have  elected  not 
to  join? — They  have  elected  not  to  join,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it. 

11948.  But,  in  addition  to  representing  the  General 
Council,  do  you  represent  any  particular  County  Coun- 
cil?— I represent  the  County  Council  of  the  County 
Meath,  of  which  I am  the  Chairman. 

11949.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Meath 
County  Council? — Yes. 

11950.  Now,  I see  you  are  also  interested  in  railway 
property  as  a shareholder? — I am,  sir;  and  I thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  mentioning  that  fact. 


Mr.  John 

Vice-Chair- 
man, General 
Council  of 
County 
Councils  and 
Chairman  of 
Meath  County 
Council. 


11951.  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  Now,  you  do  not  wish,  I 
suppose,  here  to  give  any  evidence  with  reference  to 
the  details  of  rates  and  fares? — No,  sir;  I am  not  in 
a position  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  details.  I can 
only  speak  generally  of  the  views  of  all  Irishmen  with 
respect  to  the  railways. 

11952.  From  your  general  knowledge  you  want  to 
give  general  evidence? — Yes,  sir. 

3 A 
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1*53.  0.  T,  it  ~ ™ that  «m 

railways  and  the  means  of  transit  in  Ireland  are  of  . a ^eten-ent— is  a kind  of  protection  to 

great  importance  to  the  development  of  Ireland  ?— Cer-  for  heland  is  ^ hi  , ; ht  otherwise 

tainly.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  a second  opinion  English  goodsjs^agamst  Ooo«s  mu-«  » 


upon  that  point. 

11954.  No,  I do  not  think  there  can.  Now,  generally 
speaking,  you  have  some  knowledge  of  rates  lor  mer- 
chandise traffic.  Do  you  consider  them  excessive  or 
high,  or  do  you  consider  them  reasonable? — Personally, 


be  made  in  Ireland.  , • . . 

11966.  I come  back  to  my  question.  Would  you 
suggest  that  that  four  and  a half  millions  worth  of 
drapery,  apparel,  and  hosiery  could  as  easily  be  made 
' « Ireland  as  in  England-i.  that  your  suggestion  1-1 
do  not  mean  as  easily  made,  tut  tlioy  could  be  more 


I U.  no  knowledge  of  business  rates  ; but  of  course,  do  not  ^ wTr.  not  so  high, 

URsittitiZ  jsr  p'ople  do 

*“ * S’SnShs’^nd 'SdcStarS  ““llS.  Take*  mother  particular 


a very  large  manufacturer  of  ploughs  and  agricultural 
implements,  wrote  to  the  Development  Association, 
saying  that  the  rates  in  Ireland  prevented  his  being 
able  to  do  as  much  business  as  he  would  wish  to  do  m 


11967.  Take  another  particular  article?— I will  take 
another  case,  which  certainly  astonished  me  when  I 
saw  it  first — boots  and  shoes — £1,700,000,  that  is  nearly 
two  millions,  for  boots  and  shoes  alone  imported  into 
Ireland.  Now,  I say  that  to  carry  these  boots  and 


mention  so  that  the  Commission  can  inquire  into  that  cheaper  rates  t^  In^^ebocto  and 


SK^auinWori  I,  personally,  do  not  ddrf^an 
*11955.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  alone.  I suppose  my  opinion.  different  cireumstam 


11955.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  alone,  i suppose  different  circumstances 

you  have  heard  or  read  the  evidence  given  before  this  11969.  I ? , , • inference  vou  draw— 

Commission  with  reference  to  the  through  rates  for  connected l wit  i , {^^that  is,  the  local  rates,  were 
English  and  all  2^*Sat  part  of  those  boots  and  shoes  that  are  now 


of  ft,  but  I cannot  acknowledge  that  I have  read  all  less  a great  part  of  those 

of  it ; it  has  been  pretty  long.  But,  now,  with  regard  imported  might  be  made  m the  country 

to  the  through  rates  I would  like  myself  to  mention  a „o  fi-nires  to  satisfy  us  that  that 

something,  namely — that  on  one  occasion,  at  a meeting  to  Stos  that  such  a very  large 

of  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  « the  case?  J ^ ”°  d j have  aJso  the  fact  that 

sj-su-r •esjs’ $sl  &$ sssSZm — » ** 


to  the  through  rates,  I would  like  myself  to  mention  a facility  to 
something,  namely— that  on  one  occasion,  at  a meeting  11970.  But 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  is  the  case  .- 

Railway,  some  years  ago,  when  I asked  the  late  Mr.  quantity  are 

Pirn,  who  was  chairman,  whether  it  was  true,  as  the  through  rate: 
late  Mr.  James  M‘Cann  had  stated,  that  through  rates  rates 
for  foreign  goods  were  lower  than  the  local  rates,  he  119/1.  cut 
informed  me  that  the  through  rates  were  made  in  in  detail?— - 
England,  and  that  the  directors  of  the  company  could  119/4  rot 
not,  therefore,  control  them.  He  informed  me  of  that  ao  shoes  ? — No. 
the’  half-yearly  meeting,  and  I consider  that,  this  is  an  11973.  Jus 


acknowledgment  that  they  were  made  to  suit  England  and  select  one  7®“.  There  is  wheaten 

and  not  to  suit  Ireland.  ,.  £2^710  000 Well  we  know  that  of  late  Irish  flour 

11956.  That  is  the  inference  you  draw?— From  his  flotu,  £2,710,000.  weu,  we^n  much  and  I 

statement  that  lie  knew  nothing  about  it-tlmt  they  null,  have  ,"^cd  g"h“ia<hip  tT„t  a miller  in 
’ll®™  Now,  if  "your  opinion  that  many  of  the  Dublin .held  have .to , p», £ higher  for  te  ter 


13 11971.  But  you  have  tliat  information  generally,  not 
in  detail? — Not  in  detail. 

11972.  You  have  no  rates  in  reference  to  boots  ana 

Kh 11973." Just  take  one  other.  Look  down  the  list 


■eally  like  to  take  the  large  ones.  There 
, . ' nor,  mnnn  Wn.ll  wo  t-n  nvr  that,  of  la  t 


factured  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  sir.  I went  over  the  report  man  who 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  Department,  and  I took  from  That  is 

it  a list— of  course  this  is,  as  the  Report  states,  only  lly  '?• 
an  approximate  list — and  I see  that  the  total  imports  m this  c< 
into  Ireland  were  £55,000,000  for  the  year  1904,  and  of  any  ?— It 
over  £30,000,000  consisted  of  manufactured  goods  only  of_late. 
which,  I think  could  be  manufactured  in  Ireland.  1197o.  Bu 


'"11974.  Do  you  know  that  the  milling  industry 
in  this  country  is  about  the  most  ■ prospers 
of  any  ?— It  has  become  very  prosperous  of  late,  ana 

0n].1975.  But  you  know  that  you  do  not  grow  sufficient 


which,  I ‘think  could  be  manufactured  111  ireiana.  TV Z ?-I  do 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  tlie  railways  carry  these  goods  at  wheat  (o  feed  the  populat  w& 


a cheaper  rate  into  Ireland  than  from  one  part  of  Ireland  ^a/a on r tti^wT  w»“t5king‘  of  and  not  wheat, 
to  another  gives  a practical  protection  to  foreign  goods  —“is  horn  t e flour,_^To;  wheaten  flour. 

aiid  barley,  £3,lll,000-tl„y  - 


11976.  What  would  you  do  if  it  was  not  import® 


cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  goods  when  they  come  from  a 
distance.  I made  a rough  calculation  of  these  goods. 

11953.  Just  one  minute,  before  you  pass  on.  What 
are  you  quoting  from  ? — This  calculation  is  made  from 


10m  a Se^g7ge'The  manufactured  article  ?— Yes ; the  manu- 
What  factured  article. 

from  11979.  That  is  American  flour  ?— American  npw- 

;res.  11980.  That  is  quite  separate  then  from  the  win  , 


port  of  the  trade  imports.  These  are  the  figures  oaS  and  barlev,  which  is  considerably 

1959.  That  is  not  an  expression  of  the  views  of  oilier  oats,  ana  Mue. , 


11959.  That  is  not  an  expression  of  the  views  ot  other  v - ’ 

men? — No.  “‘S  Sis  a necessity,  is  it  not?-A  great  deal 

11960.  I want  to  draw  the  line  between  your  own  1198L  Tha^  ^ n8cewU  - 1 understand,  for  millers, 
opinions  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  s ?— He  only  gives  Ty  |^ary  Minnesota  wheat  is  necessary,  to  a large 
the  figures.  extent  but  I am  not  an  expert.  . 

11961.  And  you  draw  your  own  deductions  from  the  11982  You  see  the  enormous  value  of  the  wliea, 
figures?— Yes.  cats,  an'd  barley,  and  if  it  was  not  imported  it  seem- 

11962.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  me  that  the  people  m the  country  would  be  su 

through  all  these,  but  just  tell  us  a few  of  the  tilings  —Well,  then,  perhaps  they  would  grow  wheat  as 

that  you  think  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country,  did  before.  ,,  rea\ 

which  particular  articles  are  now  imported.  Just  give  11983.  Why  don’t  they  now  . Of  com  ,.eai 

us  two  or  three.  You  need  not  go  through  the  whole?  reason  is  the  price.  The  price  01  course 

—Well,  take  the  drapery  and  apparel  and  hosiery—  reason.  , . rj.  1 r],eaper 

it  i.  M, 600, 000  imported.  11984.  Hi  other  words,  it  can  be 

11963.  Take  what  you  consider  the  most  important?  U|!|U  grow 1 ^ tf/ilTchcarcr  than  W-wd 

-I  think  that  i.rety  important^, 615, 000  for  = 7cS  *t  , oXS  . . 


drapery,  apparel,  and  hosiery. 

11964.  That  is,  roughly,  four  and  a half  millions  ? — 
Yes  ; four  and  a half  millions. 

11965.  Do  you  suggest  that  those  particular  articles 
could  as  easily  be  made  in  Ireland  and  a.s  cheaply? — 
I think  they  could  be  more  easily  sold  in  Ireland  if  the 
rates  were  not  higher  than  on  the  goods  made  in 


grown  in  Ireland  I cannot  understand.  mo; 

11985.  You  have  no  figures  to  illustrate  it  ■ 
not  the  rates.  _ , 

11986.  Now,  we  will  take  your  list.— ^h„nn  000  ?- 
the  imports  there  amounts  to  nearly  £32,000.0 
Just  SO.  jjg 

11987.  A great  portion  of  which  you  say  c°u  t 
J 5 aetiiTed  in  this  country.  I waB, 


rates  were  not  mgner  tuan  on  me  gwuo  £>  — I wau>' 

England  and  imported.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  countiD  ur 

the  rates  were  cheaper  everything  would  be  made  in  to  get  this  perfectly  cleai.  You  say 
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judgment  a great  portion  of  that  could  be  grown  or 
manufactured  in  this  country  if  the  rates  in  the 
country  were  lower  than  they  are  ? — I do  not  say  that. 
L said  that  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  do  it.  As 
for  me  to  commit  myself  to  say  that  if  that  was  done, 
immediately  the  £31,000,000  worth  would  be  produced, 
of  course  I would  not  say  it. 

11988.  I said  a portion.  Of  course  I did  not  want 
to  make  you  say  that? — Yes. 

11989.  Now,  of  course  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods  in  this  country,  exported,  is  small,  I suppose  ? — 
Yes ; the  amount  of  goods  exported.  I would  like  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  the  value,  but  let  me 
explain  that.  It  is  said  by  che  railways  that  they 
carry  Irish  goods  which  are  exported  at  the  same 
cheap  through  rates,  but  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods  which  are  exported  is  very  small.  When  I 
examined  the  same  report  as  to  the  exports  I found 
that  out  of  a total  export  of  £46,000,000  a large  pro- 
portion, at  least  £26,000,000  consists  of  articles  which 
require  very  little  labour  to  produce  and  therefore  give 
employment  to  very  few  workmen.  I am  arguing  as 
to  what  is  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland  as  a 
nation.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
have  a population,  and  these  goods  require  a very 
small  population  to  produce  them.  Live  stock 
£14,000,000 

11990.  Give  us  first  the  value  of  the  live  stock  ?— 
£14,000,000  ; butter  and  eggs,  £5,400,000  ; poultry  and 
agricultural  produce,  £3,000,000.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  porter  and  spirits  and  mineral  waters, 
£4,200,000.  The  reason  I put  that  down  as  articles 
which  do  not  require  very  much  labour  is  because  I 
happen,  personally,  to  know  it,  my  father  having  been 
a brewer,  and  my  family  having  been  brewers  in 
Dublin,  for  200  years.  I,  as  a young  man,  was  there 
for  a time,  and  I discovered  that  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  was  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  of 
pioducing  the  article,  and  therefore  it  paid  a brewer 
vo  pay  very  high  wages  because  it  was  a very  small 
portion  of  his  expenses.  And,  therefore,  when  it  is 
told  to  us  that  we  export  £4,000,000  worth  of  porter, 
spirits,  and  mineral  waters,  that  may  be  very  useful 
to  the  brewer,  but  there  are  very  few  labourers  repre- 
sented by  that  £4,200,000.  That  is  the  reason,  I 
understand,  about  that.  Then  I also  find  that 
£1,500,000  of  the  exports  consists  of  shipping  from 
Belfast,  which  I am  quite  delighted  to  know  takes 
place,  but  I think  everyone  will  acknowledge  that 
a through  rate  on  a railroad  is  no  advantage  to  them, 
as  I think  they  will  not  send  steamers  of  10,000  tons 
by  rail. 

11991.  You  don’t  produce  cotton.  That  is  merely 
imported  and  exported  ? — That  is  a very  extraordinary 
thing.  That  is  merely  imported  and  exported,  and 
that  therefore  may  be  thrown  out. 

11992.  That  brings  it  down  to  about  £12,000,000  of 
manufactured  goods,  I suppose,  that  are  exported  ? — 
Manufactures  that,  I maintain,  give  an  ordinary 
amount  of  employment. 

11993.  Now,  with  i-egard  to  passenger  fares, 
what  do  you  say  about  those? — Well,  this  is 
a question  which  I have  discussed  very  often  in  the 
meetings  of  the  railway  companies,  and  I maintain 
this  that  if  we  lower  our  passenger  fares  we  get  a larger 
profit.  The  argument  I have  often  brought  forward  is 
the  old  argument  of  the  penny  pose.  Now,  I would  like 
to  bring  before  you  the  fact  that  forty  years  ago 
Mr.  Haughton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company,  used  to  tell  us  that  lowering 
fares  would  not  increase  traffic  as  people  only  travelled 
when  business  compelled  them.  This  he  used  to  call 
“legitimate  traffic.”  I recollect  well  when  this  theory 
was  proved  false.  There  was  a great  strike  on  the 
railway,  and  the  public  took  fright,  and  thought  they 
would  endanger  their  lives  by  travelling,  and  for  some 
months  the  traffic  fell  off  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
the  public  finding,  contrary  to  Mr.  Haughton's  theory, 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  travel  as  much  as  they 
were  accustomed  to.  In  the  same  way  the  management 
°f  the  line  were  unwilling  at  cne  time  to  cany  third- 
mass  carriages  on  their  fast  trains.  They  only  carried 
them  on  Parliamentary  trains,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  do  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  shareholders  ob- 
jected. 

11994.  I think  we  have  gone  far  enough  with  that, 
net  us  have  your  opinion.  #Your  contention  is  that 
eiieaper  fares  would  produce  greater  traffic  witli  more 
profit  to  the  railways? — Yes;  that  is  my  opinion,  and 
•l  will  give  you  a proof  of  it. 


11995.  I know.  You  gave  us  an  instance? — No,  I Mar  ^ 
was  just  going  to  give  you  a proof  with  reference  to  , 
third-class  fares.  The  shareholders  objected,  year  Mr.  John 
by  year,  at  the  half-yearly  meetings,  and  the  manage-  Sweetman, 
ment  at  last  gave  in.  It  is  now  evident  by  the  printed  Yice-Chair- 
accounts  of  the  line  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  third-  “an>  General 
class  passengers  the  unfortunate  ordinary  share-  Council  of 
holders  would  be  getting  no  dividend.  Of  course  I and 

have  not  the  accounts  to  show  you,  but  I think  there  (;)jajrman  0f 
is  evidence  that  but  for  the  third-class  passengers  y[eath  County 
we  would  have  got  no  dividends.  Council. 

11996.  Stop  there.  That  is,  I think,  a matter  that 
we  really  cannot  go  into  ? — It  is  a point  which  I do 
not  want  to  bring  in  now,  but  your  procedure  has  re- 
ference to  the  management  of  railroads  in  Ireland  and 
I have  been  asked  by  your  printed  circular  as  to  the 
management  of  the  r-ailroads. 

11997.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for  to-day,  and  we  K eduction  in 
are  very  glad  to  have  your  opinion.  Your  opinion  is  fores  to 
that  the  more  the  third-class  traffic  is  encouraged  induce  more 
either  by  third-class  carriages  being  on  all  the  trains  traffic  recom- 
or  by  reduced  fares  the  more  traffic  would  accrue  to  mended, 
the  company  and  the  more  profit  to  the  shareholders. 

That  is  your  point  ? — Certainly. 

11998.  Now,  having  put  that  point,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  any  further  question  upon  it. 

11999.  What  do  you  say  about  excursion  fares? — Excursion 
Excursion  fares  are  cheaper,  and,  as  a rule,  the  car-  fares, 
riages  are  very  full.  Now,  I would  like  to  bring  be- 
fore you  an  instance  which  was  mentioned  to  me  a 
short  time  ago  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Company,  Sir  William  Goulding  told  me 
about  a large  excursion  that  came  over  from  England 
and  travelled  by  our  line,  that  is  the  Great  Southern 
from  Dublin  to  Killamey  at  what  struck  me  as  a 
fabulously  low  price.  I thought  it  was  done  at  a 
loss  for  the  sake  of  giving  people  a taste  for  travelling. 

My  memory  is  not  very  good,  and  I am  not  sure  what 
was  the  price  he  mentioned,  but  it  was  something  that 
struck  me  as  being  absurdly  low.  I said  to  him,  “I 
think  you  lost  money  by  that  excursion,”  but  he  told 
me,  on  the  contrary  that  it  paid  them  well . This  showed 
me  how  much  railway  companies  would  make  if  they 
lowered  their  ordinary  fares  and  encouraged  traffic, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  Irish  public  are  fond 
of  travelling,  and  if  you  lower  the  fares  the  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  travel  now  will  immediately 
begin  to  travel.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  I say 
that  if  you  lowered  the  fares  it  would  be  good  for  the 
shareholders. 

12000.  Of  course  on  a question  of  that  sort,  it  is 
very  likely  that  somebody  else  might  have  a different 
opinion,  but  that  is  your  opinion  ? — I am  only  giving 
my  opinion. 

12001.  I mean  that  Sir  William  Goulding  referred 
to  the  facts  of  this  particular  case  ? — He  told  me  that 
he  made  money. 

12002.  I have  no  doubt  that  he  did.  Of  course  the 
whole  essence  of  that  is  the  full  train  ? — -Yes),  and 
anyone  that  travels  in  Ireland,  seeing  those  trains 
going  through  the  country  with  carriages  half  empty 
or  three-quarter  empty,  must  acknowledge  that  there 
is  waste  of  money  somewhere.  The  third-class  are  the 
only  carriages  that  practically  are  full.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  first- 
class  carriages  are  specially  empty. 

12003.  Yes ; I am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  in 
England.  Would  you  do  away  with  them  ?— I have 
nothing  to  say  to  that. 

12004.  Would  you  do  away  with  them? — I would 
certainly  make  a total  change. 

12005.  Would  you  have  one  class  then?—I,  per-  Two  classes 
sonally,  would  be  rather  inclined  to  a suggestion  that  of  carrjage' 

Sir  William  Goulding  made,  that  there  should  be  recommended, 
only  one  class,  and  that  there  should  be,  as  in 
America,  parlour  cars,  that  people  could,  by  paying 
extra,  sit  in.  Practically,  therefore,  there  would  be 
but  two  classes. 

12006.  Well,  you  are  entitled  to  have  thac 
opinion? — But  I am  not  saying  that  that  is  going  to 
cure  Ireland.  I am  only  saying  that  it  is  a waste  of 
money  carrying  these  first-class  carriages.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  protest  against  the  Directors  being  repre- 
sented here  by  counsel  ? 

12007.  No,  excuse  me,  we  cannot  allow  that,  be- 
cause we  agreed  to  it?— Well,  will  you  allow  me  to 
mention  that  the  shareholders  were  not  consulted  upon 
that  point. 

3 ^ 3 
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14008.  No;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  this  of  lh«m  have  only  » bare  qualification I-A  bare 
• inquiry.  You  will  too  at  once  **1  that  h»  nothmg  evidence,  and  now  I 

ssi ;s tz °fi& ?s.s 

SoutsSn  and  Western Company,  treating- 1 be  Direc- 
Not  with  regard  to  being  reprinted;  for  it  never  tore  a.  a tagrWtW*  «»““  <J  “Jto  tllat,  but  I 
came  before  me  at  any  meeting  that  I «M*  0.„of' allow  i Xidn.ls  to  be  mi  ntioned  f-May  I, 

ItTSti^  rei‘Jfr  JT-S»  "I  tbfreml  la  it  W to  mention  th, 

P,?&.  Sarfou.-I  think  Mr.  Sweetman  wiahes  to  point  *M«»  cStainly.  They  would  not  be  Director. 


12028.  No?— They  have  all  got  £2,000  stock.  That 
is  the  qualification.  Is  it  lawful  to  mention  th> 

qU12029*' Certainly.  They  would  not  he  Directors 


counsel  thiTCoBimissioft  to  make  a change  in  the  h 

£„£,  £re  thXunty  Councils,  which  ilpr^eni  the  10230.  Oh,  «o?-I  bow  to  yo^^on 


at  liberty  unless  they  were  qualified  ?— But  is  not  the  object  of 


counsel  here  the  County  Councils, 


jStec  =j2n,.ts&js; 


say  what  Mr.  Sexton  has  suggested,  Mr.  Sweetman, 
that  the  railway  companies  have  appeared  here  by 


for  the  public,  but  the  remedy  is  not  what  you  suggest. 

12032.  I do  not  in  the  least  want  to  take  you  away 
off  the  line  of  your  evidence.  I gathered  that  you 


counsel,  and  the  Directors  have  arranged  it,  but  off  the  line  jSSStiSl  fig 

action  of  the  Directors,  because  the  Directors  must  of  what  you  say  is  my  view.  with 

tainly ; but  I understood  that  you  were  to  inquire  the  Directors  swept  away  ai-ogetnei, 

sssss1* £ tr^gSnf  of  .he  Stas** 


Directors  tes  noTgol  .omeS.g  ZZfZZ  tionl-Ttey  would 

railways  have  not  been  before  us  yet?-You  are  only  ^oidings  of  tJ^okBoa  d,  J 


from  the  point  of  \ 


gO12016?  You  know  we  hove  teen  sitting  all  these  da-y.  ment ; on  tlimv  prteerfmgs.  sh,relloide„’  ,„!- 

hearing  the  other  Side?— And  you  refuse  to  hear  me.  1203b.  Vliaiiitum.  res,  ai 

be12f°an-  ^Vno^want1^ alhJoM  to  ^viewS-CeHainly. 

nd  tne”tons  dtteS.edlhS  ££Z£Z  St  12037!  Now  I . com,  to ^ 

PSSlwas^bU^reif** 

s^rrjsr.£.IS,S'S3  ;» 


well  managed.  I maintain  that  they  are  not  well  anu  une  m that  sort  of 

managed  by  the  Directors,  and  you  rule  that  it  is  out  Company,  and  this  is  not  the  place  for  that  ron 
of  order  for  me  to  bring  that  fo/ward.  thmg  !_It  rs  not 

12018.  No;  you  have  said  it?— But  I have  many  I assure  you  sir.  If. any  human  tenigthmksthei 
more  things  to  say.  I want  to  show  you  what  interest  W pm-sonality  ^^in  that  ^rase1'-  I mean  you 

those  Directors  have  in  the  company.  , 12039.  I do  not  meant  “ ^mX  for  the  lienefit 

12019  Well  I do  not  know  that  we  can  deal  with  have  a strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  toi  the  Den 

that  even  ?— W ell,  it  comes  10  this,  that  the  public  of  Ireland  if  the  whole  of  the  Divers  ^ J11 

are  not  able  to  show  a Government  Commission  the  were  swept  away?-Is  it  not  a the 

way  the  raUroads  are  managed  in  Ireland.  _ SUPPS  SSl 


ay  the  railroads  are  managed  in  Ireland.  Southern  and.  Western  v.»  'T^T^r  though  it 

Mr.  Sexton— I think  the  objection  of  the  Chairman  dividend  went  down  from  5 pei  cent,  to  3,,  thoug 

™.|nlv  ikN  «m  dismission  of  the  cases  of  individuals.  has  gone  up  this  last  year  to  4*  _ , , __  ... 


is  mainly  to  the  discussion  of  the  cases  of  individuals, 


and  probably  if  Mr.  Sweetman  will  give  the  substance  12040.  You  base  it  upon  that,  ou  . . e 

of  A contention,  will, out  reference  to  individuals,  MM 

h1202“™Sr»to».-CertJnlj'  notl-Tlie  .nbstance  The  manufactures  of  England  m«  hnve^n^dtg 
of  my  complaint  is  that  the  Great  Southern  and  but  the  manufactures  of  Iie  a -d  that 

Western  Railway,  of  which  I know  most,  is  not  fifteen  years  have  amt  gone  down.  I comJ*]g  are 
managed  for  the  benefit,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  share-  I should  be  empowered  to  pro 


managed  for  the  benefit,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  share-  I shoi 
holders,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  managed  for  the  badly  m«iagou. 
benefit  of  the  country.  12041.  You  say  that  they  are  badly  managed,  vy 

12021.  You  are  perfectly  right  to  say  that  as  a will  take  your  evidence  for  what  it  is  wortft.  > 

matter  of  opinion.  Of  course  I do  not  object  to  that.  let  us  go  on,  if  you  please,  to  your  position  o 

That  is  on  record  now  that  you  have  said  it.  If  you  General  Council,  for  after  all  that  is  the  repr  ^ 

want  to  go  a little  further  and  refer  to  individuals,  tive  capacity  in  which  you  appear  , as  the  Chamn  , 

that  we  must  strongly  object  to? — I say  this  to  show  the  Meath  County  Council ?— Well,  sir,  with  i g 

that  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Southern  Company  to  the  Meath  County  Council,  I may  mention 

have  very  little  pecuniary  interest  in  the  ordinary  when  my  name  was  mentioned  at  the  Meath 

shares.  ' " Council  to  represent  them  at  this  Commission  it 

12022.  I don’t  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with  said,  Oh,  put  on  Mr.  Sweetman.  He  Kno  ^ 

that.  They  are  qualified  or  they  would  not  be  Direc-  about  it.”  Therefore,  I suppose  they  meant 

tors? — They  are  just  qualified.  give  evidence  of  matters  that  I knew. 

12023.  By  law?— By  law.  12042.  Yes;  quite  right.  Now,  you  have 

12024.  I will  not  go  into  the  means  of  the  Directors  ? the  resolution  that  was  passed  on  l le  ?,  j. — Yes. 

-I  though!  that  you  we  to  go  into  the  whole  man-  by  th.  Genet.  Council  of  Oouuty  < 

agement  of  the  link  and  it  cotcevus  the  management  12043.  We  will  hav«  that  placed  ou  the  App 
of  the  line  to  show  the  interest  the  Directors  have  of  our  proceedings  - . 


12022.  I don’t  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with  said,  Oh,  put  on  Mr.  Sweetman.  He  know 
that.  They  are  qualified  or  they  would  not  be  Direc-  about  it.”  Therefore,  I suppose  they  meant 
tors? — They  are  just  qualified.  give  evidence  of  matters  that  I knew. 

12023.  By  law?— By  law.  12042.  Yes;  quite  right.  Now,  7°“  J*ave,  sent 


12025.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  just  stated  that  most  The  first  is 

Question  12012  (See  Appendix  No.  18 -VI.; 


12044.  What  is  the  first  clause  of  the  rwo^tiM^^^ 
ae  first  is— “ We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Pre£e 
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■system  of  managing  Irish  railways  is  detrimental  to 
4he  interests  of  Ireland.” 

12045.  And  you  repeat  whiat  you  have  already  told 
ns  that  lower  fares  for  third-class  would  be  an  enor- 
mous advantage  ?— I think  so. 

12046.  Do  you  mean  a general  reduction  in  the 
fares  all  over  the  country? — Yes. 
j 12047.  A penny  a mile  is  too  much  to  encourage 
-or  to  enable  people  to  travel  about? — I don’t  know 
what  the  price  is,  but  if  it  is  a penny  a mile  it  is 
•too  much. 

12048.  You  have  mentioned  already  the  question  of 
the  low  import  rates,  and  you  have  given  us  the 
figures  in  reference  to  manufactures  and  other  things 
which  could  be  provided  in  Ireland  ,if  what  you  con- 
-sider  proper  rates  were  put  in  force  in  Ireland  be- 
tween the  local  stations  ? — Yes. 

12049.  I don’t  understand,  and  perhaps  you  will 
tell  us  why  you  say  the  Irish  railway  companies  en- 
courage emigration  from  the  country.  Tell  us  in 
your  own  words  what  you  mean  by  that? — I know 
that  they  give  cheap  rates  to  emigrants,  and  that 
they  pay  emigration  agents  a certain  bonus  upon 
every  emigrant  they  send  to  Queenstown.  This 
turned  up  when  I had  been  complaining  of  the 
management  of  the  Great  Southern  Railroad.  Some 
people  wrote  to  me  from  Limerick  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  agents  there  got  a bonus  of  a 
shilling,  I think,  it  was  for  every  emigrant  they  sent 
to  Queenstown  by  the  Great  Southern  Railroad.  That 
I consider  a foolish  transaction. 

12050.  Is  there  any  competition  of  railways  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Queenstown  ? — From  Limerick  to 
■Queenstown  I could  not  tell  you.  I suppose  they 
might  go  from  Limerick  to  Dublin,  and  then  to  Liver- 
pool, but  I dont’  think  that  is  likely.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  other  railroad  to  Queenstown  but  the  Great 
Southern.  I think  there  was  something  in  this,  that 
at  that  time  the  companies  were  not  amalgamated, 
and  a portion  of  the  passengers  may  have  gone  by 
one  of  these  branch  lines,  but  the  system  was  con- 
tinued after  the  amalgamation. 

12051.  That  is  a question  of  interior  management. 
You  say  it  is  wrong.  The  railway  companies  may 
say  it  is  right.  We  shall  hear  what  they  have  to  say 
about  it? — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  why  I think  it 
is  wrong  ? 

12052.  Certainly  ?— It  is  wrong  because  from  the 
financial  point  of  view  the  railway  companies  cannot 
make  money  unless  the  population  is  in  Ireland,  and 
if  they,  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  profit,  try  to 
get  rid  of  the  population,  I say  that  it  is  very  unwise 
management.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  old 
-'Esop’s  fable  of  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 


12053.  With  reference  to  the  nest  paragraph,  you 
are  quite  at  liberty;  to  mention  the  f act  ? — The  direc- 
ts of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  have  guaranteed 
£5,000  of  the  shareholders’  money  towards  the  expen- 
ses of  holding  an  International  Exhibition  in  Dublin 
next  year,  although  6uch  exhibition  must  decrease 
the  present  popular  demand  for  Irish  manufacture 
by  giving  a great  advertisement  to  English  and  other 
foreign  goods.  This  is,  as  I maintain,  another  case 
■of  injuring  the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  on 
whieh  the  future  profits  of  the  railway  depend  for  the 
sake  of  the  immediate  profit. 

12054.  You  are  opposed  to  all  International  Exhi- 
bitions anywhere  ? — I would  not  say  anywhere.  I 
say  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  You  may  not 
be  aware  that  in  Ireland  we  have  an  industrial  re- 
v?va*-  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
**  a<*°Pt  the  pbm  as  far  as  possible  of  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  except  England,  that  is 
lvi  eiicoura2e  our  own  manufactured  goods,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  that  is  of  increasing  the  popu- 
ation.  Ireland  has  become  a mere  grazing  farm,  as 
anyone  who  travels  through  it  can  see,  and  it  i6  ow- 
bile  'fact  of  all  foreign  goods  being  brought 
0 Ireland,  and  sold  as  cheaply  as  possible  ; and 
Trfn  °re  say  bhat  anything  that  encourages  the 
nsh  people  to  buy  foreign  goods  hurts  the  future 
Prosperity  of  Ireland. 

12055.  You  are  opposed  to  the  old  principle  of  buy- 
. ‘f,lnTthe  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  mar- 
t ' b am  entirely  opposed  to  the  English  system  of 
if*®,  which  only  was  of  advantage  after  Eng- 

~ , ky  protection  for  over  100  years  acquired 

190RA  leSS  a monoP°fy  of  manufactures. 

U56-  As  I said,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  men- 


tion, but  the  Great  Southern  were  certainly  within 
their  right  in  voting  this. £5, 000,  but  the  question  is, 
you  say  they  were  wrong  in  doing  it  ? — I think  it  was 


unwise. 


12057.  You  would  not  have  had  the  Exhibition  at 
all? — Certainly  not.  That  is  the  common  feeling  of 
every  Irishman,  except  people  who  are  personally  in- 
terested in  starting  this  International  Exhibition  in 
Dublin. 

12058.  Have  the  Dublin  Corporation  subscribed  to 
it  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  but  I don’t  think  so. 

12059.  From  what  I have  heard  in  Ireland  since  I 
have  been  here  it  is  one  of  those  tilings  that  are 
likely  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  country? — The 
Meath  County  'Council  recently  passed  a resolution 
against  it,  and  I don’t  understand  how  it  can  de- 
velop the  industries  of  Ireland,  which  is  a poor  coun- 
try, by  carrying  in  the  goods  of  rich  countries  to 
show  them  to  us  poor  Irishmen,  who  come  up  to 
Dublin  for  a week,  and  say — “ Begorrah,  these  are 
fine  things ; we  must  buy  them.”  We  want  to  try 
to  encourage  the  opposite. 

12060.  You  have  already  referred  to  the  amalgama- 
tion of  railways  and  the  management  of  them? — I 
should  like,  if  I be  allowed  to. 

12061.  Would  you  kindly  say  what  you  wish  to 
about  that — this  is  within  your  own  knowledge? — 
Yes.  It  is  within  my  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. I was  managing  ,a  colonisation  scheme 
on  the  prairies  of  Minnesota  in  the  United  States 
from  the  year  1880  to  1892.  Having  purchased  some 
2,000  acres  from  the  'Chicago  and  North-Western 
Railroad,  I found  that  the  company  gave  every 
facility  to  new  settlers,  as  they  knew  that  their  profits 
would  increase  as  the  population  increased  in  the 
country  through  which  their  road  ran.  Their  policy 
was  thus  the  exact  opposite  of  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
railways.  On  one  occasion  I had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Hewitt,  who  was  afterwards  the  President  of  the 
Chicago  North-Western  Railroad.  He  was  at  that 
time  general  traffic  manager  of  the  road,  although  I 
understand  he  began  life  as  a telegraph  operator.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I might  be  allowed  also  to  say 
that  this  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  directors  in  Ire- 
land. The  directors  in  Ireland  are  not  business  men 
at  all,  or  those  that  are  have  their  own  private  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  and  they  just  give  a short  time  to 
the  business  of  the  railroad.  I maintain  that  that 
is  a bad  system  for  carrying  on  the  railroads.  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  this  man.  I had  about 
five  minutes’  conversation  with  him.  I did  more 
business  with  that  man  in  five  minutes  than  I would 
do  with  an  ordinary  man  in  three  hours.  He  rose 
up  from  being  a telegraph  operator.  He  was  then 
traffic  manager,  and  he  was  afterwards  president  of 
the  line.  I don’t  know  whether  lie  is  alive  or  dead 
now.  I maintain  it  would  be  worth  paying  any 
salary  to  such  a man  to  manage  the  railroads  of  Ire- 
land as  a whole — not  one  individual  company,  but 
as  a whole. 

12062.  We  will  come  to  the  question  of  the  whole 
by  and  bye  if  you  will  go  on  to  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  resolution  ? — The  County  Council  of  Meath 
passed  the  same  resolution. 

12063.  And  they  say  that  the  placing  of  their 
management  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government 
would  be  also  detrimental  to  Ireland? — Yes. 

12064.  I want  you  to  enlarge  upon  that  ? — Yes  ; I 
should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  reason.  We 
must  recollect  it  i6  the  English  electors,  and  not  the 
Irish  electors,  who  appoint  the  British  Government, 
and  therefore  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  as 
it  is  we  must  expect  that  the  British  Government 
would  manage  the  Irish  railways  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  tlie  English  electors,  and  not  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  electors.  This  scheme  would 
also  increase  the  patronage  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment very  largely  in  Ireland,  and  must  therefore  be 
strongly  opposed  by  every  Irish  Nationalist.  We 
don’t  want  England  .to  have  a hold  of  us  at  every  por- 
tion of  our  lives.  Therefore  I maintain  it  would 
hurt  us  very  much ; it  would  largely  increase  the  ef- 
fects of  the  union  between  the  two  countries,  which 
has  for  the  last  106  years  proved  so  detrimental  to 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  You  gentlemen  who  come 
over  here  can  see  these  fine  houses,  such  as  this  very 
house  that  we  are  in  now,  which  have  all  been 
vacated  owing  to  the  Union ; and  I must  say  that 
the  Union  has  decreased  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
from  the  financial  point  of  view.  This  very  house 
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is  a type  of  it.  No  doubt  there  would  be  reasons.  I 
suppose  I won’t  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  directors 
of  the  railroads  won’t  agree  with  me  in  this,  because 
the  directors  of  the  railroads  are  mostly  strong 
Unionists,  and  support  this  scheme  rather  than  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  by  a body  representing  the 
Irish  people.  They  boast  that  they  belong  to  the 
faithful  British  garrison.  We  cannot  expect 
such  people  to  have  the  interests  of  Ireland  at  heart. 
But  bad  as  are  the  present  directors,  it  would  be  far 
more  disastrous  to  Ireland  if  the  British  Government 
were  to  obtain  control  of  the  railways.  It  is  now 
possible  that  the  shareholders,  who  are  mostly  Irish- 
men, may  some  day  perceive  that  the  directors  are 
killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  namely, 
killing  the  nation — and  they  would  then  have  the 
power  to  dismiss  these  directors  any  year  they  wished. 
But  once  the  British  Government  gets  hold  of  the 
railways  the  Irish  people  would  have  no  power,  and 
the  railways  would  be  managed  to  suit  the  interests 
of  the  English  electors. 

12065.  Just  go  on  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the  re- 
solution ? — There  are  two  separate  points  considered. 
The  first  is  central  management — the  second  is 
national  management.  They  are  both  separate. 

12066.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  your  views  on  that  ? 
— If  all  the  railways  were  under  one  management 
many  economies  could  be  effected.  Instead  of  the 
numerous  boards  of  directors,  each  with  its  separate 
staff  of  secretaries,  a small  board  of  experts  could  do 
all  the  work  with  one  staff  of  secretaries.  This  small 
board  of  directors,  would  be  well  paid  in  order  to 
get  the  best  men  available,  and  no  broken-down  gen- 
tlemen should  be  appointed  because  their  relatives 
had  influence  with  the  British  Government.  That 
that  is  the  way  Ireland  has  been  ruled  in  the  past 
we  all  know.  I need  scarcely  say  that  the  General 
Council  never  for  a moment  contemplated  that  its 
members  or  the  members  of  any  other  representative 
body  should  act  as  a board  of  directors  of  the  rail- 
ways. but  that  it  should  choose  and  control  such  a 
board  of  directors  just  as  the  House  of  Commons 
through  the  Government  and  the  Postmaster-General 
control  the  managers  and  chief  officials  of  the  post 
office  and  telegraphs. 

12067.  In  your  judgment  one  of  the  savings  of 
unified  management  would  be  in  the  saving  of  the 
expense  of  running  duplicate  trains  ? — Yes,  and  the 
stock  of  wagons  and  carriages  could  be  called  on  for 
any  place  in  Ireland  where  there  was  a temporary 
demand.  That  is  a very  .important  point.  Some  of 
the  lines  in  Ireland  find  it  very  hard  now  to  have 
sufficient  wagons  at  particular  places  where  they  re- 
quire them.  The  chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  the  last  meeting  said  they  must  get  sixty  more 
wagons,  I think  it  was,  and  I maintain  that  if  it 
'was  all  one  company  or  one  business,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  each  individual  party  to  have  so 
many  wagons,  because  when  there  was  a big  fair 
they  could  ran  the  wagons  down  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  to  it.  I don’t  mean  to  say  you  would  not 
require  a large  number,  but  you  would  not  require 

12068.  At  any  rate,  when  they  were  busy  in  the 
North  they  could  have  wagons  there,  and  when  busy 
in  the  South  they  could  have  wagons  there — is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

12069.  There  would  be  a common  use  then  of  rol- 
ling stock  ? — Yes,  and  connections  between  the  dif- 
ferent lines  could  be  more  convenient  to  the  public. 
Everyone  knows  how  inconvenient  these  connections 

12070  These  various  junctions  ?— Yes.  It  is  the 
same  all  the  world  over.  Another  important  point 
is  that  a large  sum  could  be  saved  that  is  now  spent 
in  legal  and  Parliamentary  costs  for  private  bills 
in  Parliament.  A lot  of  money  is  spent  over  these 
private  bills  with  one  company  fighting  another,  and 
all  this  money  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
public,  because  the  shareholders  must  get  a dividend 
if  they  possibly  can  manage  it.  That  expenditure  is 
a real  waste  of  money  to  the  country. 

12071.  It  goes  without  saying  that  with  a unified 
management  they  would  have  no  expense  of  that 
sort? — As  I say  here,  I am  not  in  a position  to  give 
figures,  but  I think  if  this  Commission  would  get  the 
figures  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent  during  the 
last  thirty  years  in.  private  bills  and  disputes  be- 
tween one  company  and  another  it  would  amount  to 
a very  large  sum.  I cannot  tell  you  the  amount.  I 


also  think  there  would  be  a very  large  saving  in  the 
giving  of  large  contracts  in.  place  of  smaller  ones. 
That  is  an.  important  point. 

12072.  There  is  no  question  about  that  ?— There 
•would  be  economy  in  the  working  being  more  uni- 
fied, and  the  rolling  stock  would  be  easily  made  as 
it  should  be  in  Ireland.  That  is  a very  important 
point.  I am' thinking  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
It  is  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  that  all  the  rol- 
ling stock  should  be  made  in  Ireland.  The  smaller 
companies  cannot  afford  to  have  works  to  make  their 
rolling  stock,  whereas  if  all  the  railways  of  Ireland 
were  united  they  could  very  easily  make  all  the  roll- 
ing stock  in  Ireland;  and  that  would  not  interfere,, 
as  some  people  seem  to  think,  with  individual  pieces. 
If  the  body  that  rules  were  wise  they  would  set  up 
works  at  Inchicore  for  one  part  of  their  business, 
and  set  up  works  at  Limerick,  or  wherever  they  have 
them  now  for  another  part,  and  divided  their  busi- 
ness that  way,  repairing  shops  in  one  place,  manu- 
facturing engines  in  another  place.  It  would  not 
interfere  -with  the  local  advantage  which  some  people 
were  afraid  of. 

12073.  I think  you  have  thoroughly. explained  that 
portion  of  it  ?— I think  there  could  be  a saving  by  a 
restriction  of  the  free  passes  now  given  to  all  the 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  present  numerous  lines 
and  their  families.  That,  no  doubt,  may  be  the 
case  in  England,  too,  but  I think  it  is  a great  mis- 
take to  have  these  private  passes.  Being  an  old- 
customer,  I always  travel  first-class,  but  I find 
scarcely  anyone  else  except  myself  travelling  first- 
class.  except  those  who  have  free  tickets,  the  officials 
of  the  line.  It  is  quite  astonishing  the  number  of 
officials  of  the  line  who  seem  to  be  travelling.  I 
understand  they  also  give  tickets  to  their  families, 

I don’t  know  whether  free  or  at  cheap  rates.  I say 
if  an  amalgamation  of  lines  takes  place  there  won’t 
be  so  much  of  that.  These,  of  course,  are  only 
general  views.  I cannot  go  into  particular  details, 
but  I maintain  that  the  same  arguments  which  I 
have  used  against  the  railways  being  put  into  the- 
hands  of  the  British  Government  can  be  used  in 
favour  of  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish 
representative,  body,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is; 
they  would  then  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  electors.  It  is  natural  that  if  the  railways 
were  managed  by  a national  body,  the  national  body 
would  look  to  whoever  elected  them.  The  people  who 
elected  them  would  be  all  the  electors  of  Ireland. 
Therefore,  I think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
representative  body  to  work  the  line  for  the  general 
advantage  of  Ireland,  not  for  any  one  portion,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  localised  ; it  would  be  central- 
ised for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  no  one 
district  in  Ireland  could  claim  to  have  special  facul- 
ties given  to  it. 

12074.  Chairman. — I think  you  have  very  definite 
views  on  that  question  and  have  put  them  very 
clearly  before  us.  I don’t  think  it  necessary  to  go 
into  the  question  of  finance.  I mean  to  say  if  your 
views  were  carried  out  the  results  referred  to  by  you 
would  naturally  follow,  and  as  to  how  the  money 
should  be  raised  ? — Before  I go  on  might  I mention 
here  that  some  people  say  that  the  General  Council  ot 
County  Councils  is  not  fit  to  manage  these  public 
affairs  ? 

12075.  Yes,  you  can  make  any  remark  you  like  on 
that  ? — I quite  acknowledge  that  the  General  Council 
-would  have  to  be  somewhat  changed.  At  present  it 
has  no  power  except  to  talk  and  confer  together; 
and  that  is  very  little.  The  County  Councils  would 
have  to  elect  delegates  who  would  be  willing  to  at- 
tend oftener  in  Dublin.  Naturally  when  we  can  do 
nothing  but  talk  we  don’t  care  to  oome  up  to  Dublin 
very  often  ; and  they  would  have  to  elect  men  wiie 
would  be  willing  to  come  to  Dublin  oftener,  and  tliey 
would  do  so  if  these  men  had  power  when  they  came 
to  Dublin.  If  the  General  Council  had  real  power, 
the  County  Councils  -would  see  to  that,  and  the 
present  members  would  be  far  more  willing  to  a- 
tend  regularly  than  they  do  when  they  have  on  y 
the  power  of  conferring  together.  Electors  through 
out  the  country  would  also  be  far  more  particular  as 
whom  they  elect  on  the  County  Councils  if  the  Gen  - 
ral  Council  had  tills  power.  Some  people  lay  stress 
on  the  fact  that  a few  County  Councils  in  the.  , 
of  Ireland  at  present  refuse  to  send  delegates  to 
General  Council,  but  if  it  had  real  power  those  <» 
cisl  would,  without  doubt,  immediately  send  1 
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•delegates,  once -more  to  it.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
-these  Northern  Councils,  if  the  General  Council  had 
this  power,  would-  abstain  from  sending  those  dele- 
gates. • The  resolution,  however,  has  been  before  you. 
It  states:  “ That  the  General  -Council  could  be  made 
use  of  as  such  a representative  body  if  no  other  re- 
presentative body  were  formed,”  in  fact  that  it  would 
be  better  than  the  present  system.  If  the  British 
Government  choose  to  appoint  another  national  body 
in  Ireland,  of  course  the  resolution  of  the  General 
■Council,  never  meant  or  never  stated  that  it  should 
not  have  the  power  of  managing  the  railways,  but 
only  stated  that  if  there  were  no  other  represen- 
tative body  the  General  Council  could  be  made  use  of. 

12076.  If  they  had  more  extensive  powers? — Yes. 
Of  course  you  must  give  them  powers. 

12077.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  funds  ? — Is  it  not  the 
idea  you  might  report  what  kind  of  a representative 
body  this  might  be  done  by  ? 

12078.  You  must  not  ask  us  what  we  are  going  to 
report  ? — You  have  powers  to  report  ? 

12079.  We  have? — You  have  quite  mistaken  me. 
I would  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  I want  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do,  but  I only  suggested 
I understood  that  was  your  power,  and  therefore  I 
might  mention  what  I think  as  -representative  of  the 
Meath  County  Council,  and  the  General  Council,  I 
think,  should  be  done  in  connection  with  our  rail- 
roads. That  .is,  that  no  member  of  the  British 
Government  should  have  anything  to  say  to  any  re- 
presentative body  that  is  to  have  power  in  Ireland. 

12080.  Not  even  if  they  find  tire  money  for  the 
purchase? — We  will  go  into  the  money  question. 
The  money  comes  from  Ireland.  Neither  should  there 
be  any  member  nominated  by  the  British  Government. 
We  must  have  no  Indian  Council  in  Ireland.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  certainly  not  been  a suc- 
cessful experiment  except  for  its  well-paid  officials, 
eleven  of  whom  have  £10,000  a year  divided  among 
them.  I think  is  is  perfectly  fair  for  a representative 
of  the  General  Council  and  of  a County  Council  to 
express  that  view. 

12081.  I think,  as  representative  of  the  General 
-Council,  it  is  perfectly  light  for  you  to  represent  those 
views.  I don’t  think  it  is  really  necessary  for  you  to 
go  through  all  this  that  follows? — That  is  a very  im- 
portant subject,  which  has  not  been  given  as  yet. 

12082.  What  is  that? — That  is,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  buy  the  whole  of  the  railroads. 

12083.  Whatever  you  are  going  to  say  about  that 
confine  it  to  that? — You  must  first  take  the  valuation. 
Of  course,  if  you  refuse  to  hear  me,  but  having  asked 
the  County  Council  to  send  a representative  we  thought 
you  would  be  willing  to  hear  their  views. 

12084.  We  are  willing  to  hear  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subjects  submitted  to  our  consideration. 
Perhaps  the  shortest  way  is  just  to  hear  what  you  have 
got  to  say  ? — With  regard  to  borrowing  the  necessary 
funds,  I shall  give  a few  approximate  figures.  The 
valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings  of  Ireland  on  which 
rates  are  raised  is,  in  round  numbers,  fifteen  millions 
• year,  the  capital  value  of  which,  at  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase, is  three  hundred  millions.  This  security,  added  to 
the  value  of  the  railways  themselves,  would  enable  the 
tosh  representative  body  to  borrow  in  the  open  market 
“6  f°rty  millions  which  would  be  necessary  to  purchase 
the  railways  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest— certainly 
at  3g  per  cent.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  money,  for  the  demand  would  scarcely  affect  the 
money  market,  as  the  present  railway  shareholders  who 
would  receive  the  purchase  money  must  invest  it  in 
some  other  securities,  and  they  would  either  buy  these 
bonds  or  else  buy  other  securities,  whose  holders  would 
hen  be  looking  for  a new  investment.  Therefore,  forty 
millions  of  fresh  capital  would  not  be  required  by  the 
money  market,  but  it  would  be  merely  transferring 
capital  from  one  form  of  investment  to  another.  The 
^receipts  of  the  railways  for  the  year  1905  were 
,108,678,  and  the  working  expenses  £2,526,877, 
■pf'Z/rF  available  to  pay  interest  on  purchase  money, 
1 i801’  which  would  be  £200,000  more  than  the 
"mount  required,  namely— £140,000  as  interest  at 
of  +i,er  ce?!t-  on  forty  millions  required  for  the  purchase 
™.e  railways.  Therefore,  with:  an  economy  in  the 
„ expenses  and  the  increase  of  traffic,  which 
rat  Management  would  give,  a lowering  of  railway 
of  co . be  given  without  having  to  pay  any  portion 
rate®  interest  on  the  purchase  money  out  of  local 
les>  although  it  would  well  pay  the  country.  I 


think  if  they  did  so  for  a time,  as  if  the  railway  rates 
were  reduced,  Irish  manufactures  would  increase,  and 
there  would  be  a larger  population  to  use  the  railways: 
Therefore,  there  would  be  a large  increase  in  the  traffic 
receipts.  This  is  a point  I want  to  draw  attention  to. 
The  prices  of  the  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork  and  township 
stocks  are  such  that  purchasers  get  some  a little  less 
than  3g  per  cent,  and  some  a little  over  3£  per  cent, 
for  their  money,  so  we  may  certainly  say  that  on  the 
security  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  money  could  be  bor- 
rowed at  3g  per  cent.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
stock  market  value  of  a large  loan  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  a small  loan  with  a similar  security. 

12085.  That  is  a common  truism? — I have  argued 
this  point  on  the  supposition  that  Ireland  would  have 
to  borrow  this  money  in  the  open  market.  If  the 
British  Government,  however,  has  a sudden  wish  to 
make  some  restitution  in  a very  small  way  without 
expense  to  itself  for  its  -having  robbed  Ireland  of  some 
three  millions  a year  by  over-taxation,  as  proved  by 
England’s  own  Commission  on  the  financial  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  it  has  an  opportunity  of  lending 
to  this  representative  body  the  £40,000,000  at  3 per 
cent,  interest,  which  it  can  do  without  loss  to  itself. 
So  I am  not  begging  much  from  England.  She  can 
do  it  without  any  loss  to  herself.  ' This  would  reduce 
the  interest  to  be  paid  to  £1,200,000  a year,  and  would 
give  the  Irish  representative  body  £400,000  a year  to 
immediately  reduce  the  railway  rates  and  fares.  Or 
it  could  lend  the  money  at  3-{-  per  cent. , and  the  jr  per 
cent,  could  be  used  as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the 
principal.  I wish  now  to  show  why  I calculate  forty 
millions  as  the  amount  required  to  purchase  the  Irish 
railways.  In  the  first  place  the  Bailway  Act  of  1844 
reserved  power  to  the  Government  to  purchase  the  Irish 
railways  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase  of  the  average 
net  earnings  of  the  three  years  previous  to  the  pur- 
chase, which  would  amount  to  about  £40,000,000.  In 
the  second  place  I had1  a-  carefully  prepared  valuation 
made  by  a Dublin  stockbroker  of  the  market  value  of 
all  the  railways  in  Ireland,  last  October,  which 
I hand  in.  It  amounts  to  about  £38,000,000. 
There  is,  however,  another  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  A portion  of  the  capital  consists  of  preference 
and  debenture  shares.  They  could  be  left  as  they  are. 
and  the  interest  could  be  paid  on  them.  This  would 
take  off  from  the  present  estimated  market  value  of 
the  railways  the  sum  of  £20,600,000,  which  need  not 
be  purchased,  but  which  would  remain  as  a charge  of 
£734,000  a year,  which,  taken  off  the  £1,640,000  of 
net  receipts  for  1905,  would  leave  £906,000  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  loan.  Taking  £20,600,000,  the  value 
of  the  debenture  and  preference  stock,  from  the 
£38,000,000  estimated  market  value  of  the  railways, 
would  leave  us  £17,400,000  to  be  purchased.  If  this 
were  purchased  for  even  £20,000,000,  which  would  be 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  market  value,  the 
interest,  at  3J>-  per  cent.,  would  be  £700,000  ; which 
would  be  £200,000  a year  less  than  the  net  receipts 
for  1905,  afcer  paying  the  dividends  on  the  debenture 
and  preference  shares  which  were  not  purchased.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  only  necessary  for  the  Irish  repre- 
sentative body  to  borrow  £20,000,000,  which  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  in  the  open 
market  on  the  security  of  the  rates  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland  at  3£  per  cent.,  or  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment at  3 per  cent.,  which  would  give  an  additional 
margin  of  £100,000  a year.  I don’t  wish  to  ask  any- 
thing from  the  British  Government.  I wish  Ireland 
to  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation,  _ which  I con- 
sider it  perfectly  able  to  do. 

12086.  I think  that  deals  with  the  whole  financial 
question? — Yes.  These  are  my  views  about  the 

financial  question.  There  was  a question  as  to  the 
management  of  the  line,  as  to  which  I don’t  know 
whether  you  rule  it  out  or  not — and  that  is  the  fact 
of  the  way  the  Catholics  were  treated  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  railroad. 

12087.  I think  we  had  better  not  go  into  that.  The 
subject  was  up  yesterday,  and  I don’t  think  it  is  one 
for  us? — You  say  that  is  not  allowed? 

12088.  I don’t  think  so? — Would  you  allow  me  to 
bring  before  you  the  definite  fact  of  a circular  which 
the  Great  Southern  Company  sent  round.  They  re- 
fused to  answer  me  as  to  whether  it  was  true  or  not, 
and  I would  like  you  to  ask  them  to  find  out  whether 
it  was  true.  That  certainly  lias  got  to  say  to  the 
management  of  the  Irish  railways. 

12089.  As  an  old  manager  of  railways,  I don’t  think 
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it  has  anything  to  do  with,  the  management  of  the  rail- 
way. It  is  a matter  of  discipline,  entirely  between 
you  and  the  company,  and  I would  not  press  that? — 
There  is  where  it  is,  sir.  The  English  Government 
send  a Commission  to  inquire,  and  they  refuse  to  hear 
evidence.  I am  in  their  hands. 

12090.  We  don’t  refuse.  We  have  listened  very 
patiently  to  your  evidence,  but  we  don’t  want  these 
personal  matters  of  controversy  introduced? — Not  per- 
sonal matters,  but  what  the  Great  Southern  Company 
was  accused  of  doing,  and  which  they  refused  to  answer 
whether  they  did,  and  of  which  I have  what  I consider 
proof  that  they  did. 

12091.  That  is  between.  you  and  the  Great  Southern  f 
— I thought  it  was  between  Ireland  and  the  Great 
Southern. 

12092.  I have  just  one  question  to  ask  you  with 
reference  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
of  the  County  Council.  Did  the  County  Council 
consider  whether  the  rates  should  form  any  part  of 
the  security  for  the  interest  on  the  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railways  ?— 1 That  the  necessary  legal 
powers  should  be  given  to  the  -County  Councils  or 
other  representative  body  to  purchase  all  the  Irish 
railways  and  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  on  the 
security  of  the  rates  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

12093.  That  is  the  point  ?— That  was  passed  by  the 
General  'Council  and  by  the  Meath  County  Council. 

12094.  Was  that  unanimously  passed? — It  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  General  Council,  and  by 
the  Meath  County  Council — it  was  passed  by  a 
majority,  but  I forget  the  exact  figure. 

12095.  It  was  a substantial  majority  ?— A substan- 
tial majority. 

12096.  So  it  is  the  general  view  at  any  rate  of  the 
Meath  County  'Council,  and  the  unanimous  view  of 
the  General  Council  ?— At  that  meeting.  I have 
here  the  Councils  that  were  represented  at  that  meet- 
ing, which  it  might  be  as  well  to  tell  you.  It  is  in  a 
letter  from  our  secretary,  sending  me  the  different 
County  ‘Councils.  Representatives  from  the  follow- 
ing counties  and  county  boroughs  were  present:  — 
Clare,  Cork.  Donegal,  Dublin,  Kerry,  Kildare, 
Louth,  Meath  Monaghan,  'Sligo,  Tipperary  North, 
Tipperary  South,  Waterford,  Westmeath,  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  Dublin  Borough  and  Limerick  Borough. 

12097.  That  is  a very  large  representative  gather- 
ing?— I think  so. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Eighteen  out  of  a possible  thirty. 


Examined  by  Mr.  Sexton 

Question  of  12098.  We  have  already  had  evidence  from 
appointments  -witnesses  who  apprehend  that  an  Irish  au- 
in  the  railway  tliority  in  charge  of  the  railways  would  distribute 
service  appointments  from  mixed  motives,  and  would  not 

discussed.  act  impartially? — No  more  than  any  other  body  of 
human  beings  acts  from  different  motives. 

12099.  You  think  it  relevant  to  show  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  any  Irish  authority  to  improve  upon 
the  present  practice  ? — Certainly. 

12100.  From  that  point  of  view  you  introduce  the 
fact  that  on  a great  railway,  in  which  you  are  the 
principal  shareholder,  you  and  other  shareholders 
have  found  that  people  who  professed  the  creed  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  excluded 
from  the  higher  offices  ? — That  is  so. 

12101.  However,  the  directors  really  did  admit  the 
force  of  your  contention  to  this  extent,  that  they 
introduced  competitive  examinations  for  the  clerk- 
ships whilst  not  affording  any  guarantee  for  the 
higher  officers ; but  you  may  hope  as  a result  of 
your  exertions  that  the  effect  of  competitive  exami- 
nations giving  competence  its  due  place  will  even- 
tually percolate  to  the  higher  offices? — I hope  so, 
but  I am  not  very  certain  of  it.  If  the  present 
directors  remain,  I don’t  think  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  change  very  much. 

12102.  At  any  rate  a public  body  responsible  to  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  country,  and  appointed  by 
election,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  observe  impar- 
tiality and  make  competence  the  first  test  than  bodies 
of  directors  acting  privately  and  elected  by  private 
bodies  of  shareholders  ? — I certainly  think  so,  and  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  this  fact,  that  it 
would  be  before  the  whole  country,  and  if  there  was 
anything  that  was  not  just  done  in  the  matter  it 
would  be  discussed,  and  people  could  not  get  up  to 
face  accusations  of  showing  preference  for  a certain 
form  of  religion  the  way  a private  body  sitting  in  a 


board-room  can  ignore  these  public  discussions.  Now 
I would  like  to  bring  forward  a definite  case  about 
the  Meath  County  Council  in  that  matter.  It  has- 
been  stated  that  the  County  Council  only  promote- 
men  of  their  own  religion.  In  the  Meath  County 
Council  there  is  but  one  elected  Protestant  councillor, 
and  we  lrad  the  power  of  co-opting  two  members. 
One  of  the  members  we  co-opted  was  a Protestant. 
There  is  a case  in  point.  Another  case  in  point  is- 
this.  The  County  Council  has  not  very  many  offi- 
cials, but  we  have  six  assistant  surveyors  and  the 
county  surveyor  at  the  present  moment.  Five  of 
those  are  men  who  were  existing  officers,  having  -been 
appointed  by  the  late  Grand  Juries.  There  is  one 
assistant  surveyor  that  we  have  at  present  and  that 
was  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  he  is  a 
Protestant.  That  I know  from  my  own  experience 
as  a member  of  the  Meath  County  Council. 

12103.  Your  complaint  about  the  circular  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  was  that  sta- 
tionmasters  and  other  officials  were  asked  to  sign  an 
undercaking  which  purported  upon  the  face  of  it  to- 
be  a voluntary — that  is  a spontaneous — act, 

whilst  really  they  were  ordered  to  do  it,  and  they 
felt  obliged  to  sign  it  under  pain  or  peril  of  disem- 
ployment ? — Yes  ; that  is  so,  and  I had  a letter  which 
was  sent  in  from  a stationmaster  telling  me — lie 
gave  his  name,  but,  of  course,  he  said  his  name  was 
in  confidence — that  he  got  an  order  to  sign  thi6. 

12104.  If  you  are  ordered  to  sign  anything  it  can- 
not be  a voluntary  act.  The  document  on  the  face  of 
it  obliged  the  man  to  subscribe  to  what  was  not  tree? 
— I think  so.  That  was  the  question  I asked, 
whether  it  really  was  issued  ; and  I was  told  it  was 
none  of  my  business. 

12105.  Well,  you  have  had  your  say  now.  I take 
it,  so  far  as  concerns  the  details  of  railway  rates, 
you  do  not  offer  evidence  from  personal  experience, 
but  as  a,  public  representative,  and  as  one  moving 
among  the  people  you  come  here  to  give  evidence  of 
the  impressions  derived  from  those  means  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  general  effects  of  the  railway  svstem  ?— 
Yes. 

12106.  Two  or  three  matters  of  detail.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Wexford,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provincial  manufacturers  of  Ireland.  He- 
is  one  of  the  very  few  thriving  manufacturers,  and  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  most  or  much  of  liis 
products  have  to  be  sold  in  foreign  countries  ?— I 
know  much  is,  but  whether  it  is  the  greater  portion 
'I  cannot  say. 

12107.  Something  has  been  6aid  about  his  finding 
it  easier  to  send  a plough  to  Roumania  than  co  some 
parts  of  Ireland? — I have  heax-d  that. 

12108.  If  he  is  obliged  to  find  a foreign  market,  i* 
argues  that  the  Irish  railway  system  must  be  very 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  Irish  industries? 
— I think  so. 

12109.  As  to  wheat  and  flour,  do  you  happen  to 
know  that,  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of 
railway  classification,  wheat  is  in  the  same  class  as 
flour ; that  is  to  say,  the  raw  material  is  in  the 
same  class  as  the  manufactux-ed  article— that  must 
operate  as  a great  disadvantage  to  the  Irish  miller? 
— Yes.  1 was  not  aware  of  that. 

12110.  In  your  evidence  upon  wheat  and  flour, 
I think  what  you  mean  to  convey  is,  it  would 
be  better  if  we  cannot  grow  wheat  ourselves 
to  import  a great  deal  more  wheat  and  a great  deal 
less  flour,  giving  the  milling  employment  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  railways  the  double  ti-affic  of  the  wheat 
and  flour  instead  of  the  single  traffic  ? — Certainly. 

12111.  Would  you  say  by  the  method  of  favouring  im- 
ported flour  in  preference  to  wheat  the  railways  are  in- 
juring themselves  as  well  as  the  countiy  ? — Certainly- 
Everything  that  injures  the  countiy  necessarily  in- 
jures the  carriers,  the  railway  companies,  I main- 
tain. 

12112.  As  to  emigration,  we  know  that  whatever 
railway  tickets  may  be  dear  in  Ireland,  the  emigra- 
tion tickets  are  cheap.  I think  your  complaint  is 
that  the  railway  companies  with  great  alacrity  help 
the  people  out  of  the  country,  but  will  not  help  them 
to  stay  in  it? — That  is  the  point. 

12113.  When  you  speak  of  the  control  of  the 
through  rates  in  England,  do  you  mean  tha 
when  all  affairs  are  conducted  by  a permanent  con- 
ference in  which  one  side  represents  over  thirty 
times  the  capital  of  the  other  that  the  small  side 
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mu6t  go  under? — I suppose  that  is  what-  Mr.  Pim 
meant.  What  he  said  to  me  was,  “ ‘We  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it.”  I suppose  he  had  had  a voice,  but 
that  what  he  meant  was  that  it  was  infinitesimal, 
that  it  was  not  worth  counting. 

12114.  You  believe  that  the  rates  so  fixed  would  in 
the  long  run,  and  on  that  account,  be  fixed  to  suit 
the  English  interests  and  not  the  interests  of  Ireland  ? 
—Certainly,  if  arranged  by  the  Clearing  House  or 
whatever  it  is  called  in  England. 

12115.  You  have  defined  the  two  great  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  railway  rates  in  Ireland.  What 
do  you  say  is  the  economic  effect  of  the  system  of  low 
through  rates  into  Ireland  if  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  system  of  high  inland  rates  in  the  country  ? 
—I  think  it  naturally  would  assist  foreign-made  pro- 
duce, and  be  an  injury  to  home-made  produce. 

12116.  Would  you  say  it  tends  to  stifle  home 
manufacture  ? — Certainly,  to  prevent  it  from 

advancing. 

12117.  What  do  you  say  is  the  effect  of  the 
higher  through  rates  out  of  Ireland  which  affect 
chiefly  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  food  products 
of  the  country? — I did  not  know  they  were  higher 
rates  out  of  Ireland. 

12118.  We  have  evidence  that  the  rates  out  of  Ire- 
land are,  at  .any  rate,  high  enough  to  give  foreign 
competitors,  at  any  rate,  as  far  away  as  Russia,  ad- 
mission to  English  markets,  which  the  Irish  pro- 
ducer cannot  profitably  reach  ? — I did  not  know  it 
•was  as  bad  as  that. 

12119.  If  that  be  so,  the  through  rates  out  are  as 
bad  for  agricultural  producers  as  the  through  rates 
in  are  for  manufacturers? — Yes. 

12120.  By  protection,  I think,  <we  ordinarily  under- 
stand the  act  of  a country  which  imposes  a tax  upon 
imports  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  home  producer 
an  advantage  in  the  home  market? — Yes. 

12121.  But  is  not  there  a very  curious  kind  of 
topsy-turvy  protection  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  rail- 
way rates,  namely,  that  protection  is  giver,  not,  as 
in  other  countries,  to  the  home  producer,  but  that 
the  protection  of  the  railway  nates  isgpeally  given  to 
the  producer  of  imported  goods  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  foreign  countries? — I think  in  one  sense  I might 
say  it  is  very  extraordinary.  In  another  sense  it  is 
not  extraordinary  at  all,  because  these  are  made  by- 
England,  and  therefore  I think  it  is  very  natural 
that  England  would  help  herself,  and  would  not  care 
anything  about  Ireland,  provided  she  was  benefited, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  England  that 
we  should  not  manufacture  anytldng,  and  that  die 
should  send  everything  to  us.  In  that  sense  it  is  not 
extraordinary. 

12122.  It  is  at  least  very  peculiar,  seeing  that  Protec- 
tion in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terms  means  the 
self-defensive  act  of  a country  against  the  foreigner? 
—Yes,  but  after  all  it  is  England  that  is  protected  at 
the  expense  of  Ireland. 

12123.  The  protection  is  not  the  protection  of  Ire- 
land, but  is  against  Ireland? — Yes,  against  Ireland, 
and  in  favour  of  England. 

12124.  If  I may  say  so,  you  have  given  evidence  of 
cardinal  importance  in  pointing  out  that  of  the  imports 
of  £55,000,000  into  Ireland,  about  £32,000,000  might 
ve  made  in  Ireland — that  is,  there  is  no  physical  or 
other  obstacle  to  the  production  of  these  goods  in 
Ireland? — I think  that  is  the  case. 

12125.  Of  course  the  production  in  Ireland  of  even 
a fraction  of  that  £32,000,000  worth  which  is  now 
brought  in  would  change  in  a most  salutary  sense 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  ? — Certainly. 

12126.  And  the  exports,  £46,000,000',  from  Ireland, 
an  export  'artificially  inflated  by  the  raw  cotton  and 
s°me  other  things,  you  say  £26,000,000  of  that  is 
agricultural  produce  that  gives  very  small  employ- 
ment?—Yes. 


12127.  And  only  £12,000,000  worth  gives  the  ordin- 
ary amount  of  employment? — Yes. 

12128.  Would  you  say  these  facts,  taken  together, 
explain  the  wretched  economic  condition  of  this 
country? — Very  largely  they  do.  Of  course  I don’t 
™ Knot?  8al/  ^ie  only  thing. 

12129.  It  is  the  thing  most  relevant  to  our  in- 
quiry ?— Yes. 

of  ( Passenger  fares  and  possible  developing 

traffic,  you  are  perhaps  aware  of  this  fact,  that  the 
umber  of  passenger  journeys  made  in  Ireland  in 
e yoax  is  only  about  six  per  head  of  the  population, 


while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  about  thirty?— I was  Mjr  1.j  19or. 
not  aware  of  that.  — 

12131.  Taking  that  fact,  does  not  it  indicate  a Mr.  John 
great  possibility  of  expansion? — Yes,  and  parti-  Sweet  man, 
cularly  as  the  Irish  are  so  very  much  more  fond  of  xice-ianau- 
t ravelling  than  the  English.  I may  give  you  an  Cou^cil  of 
instance  of  that.  When  I was  a very  young  lad,  Count„ 
about  fifty  years  ago,  I was  driving  in  Somerset-  Qouncj|Si  au<i 
shire,  near  Bath.  It  was  the  time  of  turnpikes,  and  chairman  of 
my  father  asked  the  woman  who  opened  the  turn-  Meath  County 
pike  gate  where  that  road  went  to  that  went  off  to  Council, 
one  side.  This  woman  said  she  had  lived  in  that  house 
sixty  years  and  she  had  never  gone  down  that  road. 

You  would  never  find  such  a case  in  Ireland. 

12132.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  second-class  Second  class  , 
fares  in  Ireland  are  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  over  the  fares  in 
third-class  fares,  and  that  they  are  only  10  per  cent.  Ireland  and 
over  the  third-class  in  England.  Englan< 

Chat some  oases.  contrasted. 

12133.  Mr.  Sexton. — In  many  cases.  You  think 
that  if  there  is  to  be  any  difference  the  fares  ought  to 
be  lower  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly ; that  goes  without 
saying. 

12134.  Do  you  think  that  a scheme  of  fares  1 £a., 

Id.,  and  -^d.  per  mile  for  first,  second,  and  third-class 
would  be  far  more  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  this 
country,  to  the  incomes  of  the  people,  than  the  existing 
schemes? — The  cheaper  fares  would  be  far  more  suit- 
able to  the  Irish  purse  and  Irish  means  of  travel. 

12135.  And  you  consider  that  judicious  reductions 
would  lead  to  a great  expansion  of  the  traffic,  and  in 
no  great  time  to  an  improvement  of  revenue? — I am 
quite  sure  of  that. 

12136.  Do  you  consider  that  the  prosperity  of  pas- 
senger traffic  in  Ireland  depends  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  third-class  passengers? — Yes. 

12137.  You  have  enumerated  the  several  heads  of  Probable 
economy  that  are  possible  and  the  great  saving  that  Pol|cy  and 
might  be  accomplished  by  united  working.  We  are  results  of 
told  by  some  witnesses  that  a public  authority  might  ell(, 

give  too  large  reductions.  Considering  the  econo-  dis  i 
mies  to  be  made,  first,  by  the  use  of  State  credit,  and 
secondly,  by  united  as  against  divided  working,  are 
you  of  opinion  that  the  funds  saved  would  be  so 
large  that  the  reduction  of  fares  and  rates  might  be 
carried  on  in  an  experimental  and  careful  way,  so 
that  there  never  need  be  a risk  of  a deficiency  in  the 
net  revenue?— I think  that  would  be  the  wiser  way 
to  do  it. 

12138.  You  think  it  would  be  practical  to  measure 
the  pace  of  reductions  and  to  limit  it  by  the  amount 
of  the  funds  available,  so  as'  to  obviate  risk  of  a 
burden  on  the  public  purse? — I think  that  would  be 
feasible.  I am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  might 
not  be  better  if  the  country  wished  to  do  it,  to  make 
a much  bigger  reduction  at  first  at  a loss  ; but  if 
they  don’t  wish  it,  I think  the  other  schemes  of  doing 
it  by  degrees  would  be  feasible. 

12139.  I am  rather  inviting  you  to  offer  a reply  to  those 
who  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  public  authority,  that  the  railways  would  be  a 
drain  upon  the  public  purse? — I don’t  think  so.  My 
experience  of  the  Meath  County  Council  is  just  the 
opposite.  I may  say  as  proof  :,f  this  that  expenses 
that  were  put  on  the  Meath  County  Council  were 
entirely  run  up,  not  owing  to  us,  the  members  of  the 
County  Council,  but  owing  to  the  Local  Government 
Boai-d,  which',  as  long  as  the  rates  were  largely  paid 
by  the  landlords,  tried  to  keep  down  the  expenses, 
but  once  the  landlords  escaped  paying  the  rates, 
forced  the  Council  to  go  to  large  expense,  which  they 
did  not  formei-ly  force  the  grand  jury  to  go  to. 

12140.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  I Financial 
find  scarcely  anyone  saying  a good  word  for  the  English  arrangements 
Departments  in  Ireland.  At  any  rate  the  funds  saved  f°r  State 
by  the  use  of  public  credit  and  united  working  would  purchase, 
afford  a sufficient  financial  basis  for  an  experimental 
reduction  of  rates  and  fares  without  any  possible  loss 
of  revenue  or  demand  upon  the  public  purse? — Yes. 

12141.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  administrators? — 

Yes. 

12142.  As  to  the  finance  of  the  question, you  think 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  total  purchase 
money  ? — I would  not  think  it  necessary. 

12143.  Because  many  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
existing  Irish  railways  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
securities  of  the  United  System  ? — Yes. 

12144.  As  to  the  debenture  and  preference  shares, 
you  say  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  interest-, 
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and  let  them  remain  ? — I don’t  say  it  would  be  better,’ 
but  it  could  be  done  if  there  was  a difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  forty  millions,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  only  the  twenty  millions. 

12145.  You-  understand  that  every  debenture 
and  preference  shareholder  would  have  to  be  allowed 
the1  option'  of  taking  his  cash  ?— As  I understand  the 
debenture  holder,  which  is  the  safest  security,  that 
their  security  is  on  the  line.  I certainly  say  that  he 
could  not  demand  the  cash  if  he  was  left  the  same 
security,  or  a security  equally  good. 

12146.  He  would  be  the  judge.  If  the  security 
were  the  security  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  it  would  be 
decidedly  better  than  the  security  of  any  one  line  ? — Yes, 
and  therefore  I do  not  at  all  consider  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  him,  in  justice,  the  choice.  He  is 
not  entitled  to  any  choice.  All  that  he  is  entitled  to 
is  £4  for  every  £100  he  put  in. 

12147.  If  you  change  the  nature  of  the  security 
even  though  you  may  change  it  advantageously  for 


12148.  You  must  give  him  the  choice  of  taking  his 
money  or  leaving  it?— I don’t  know  what  the  law 
may  be.  I do  not  think  in  justice  he  could  claim 
more  than  £4  for  every  £100  he  put  in. 

12149.  Regarding  the  matter  from  a practical  point 
of  view,  and  m order  to  produce  a plan  which  would 
have  a good  chance  of  passing,  and  of  attracting 
support  instead  of  exciting  opposition,  would  you  not 
be  wuhng  to  give  the  debenture  and  preference  share- 
holders the  option  either  of  taking  their  money  or 
going  into  the  united  system  ?— Certainly  I am  quite 
willing  to  give  it,  but  I do  not  think  he  has  a rrtht 
to  claim  it.  ° 

■AS60-.  *•*«  ;h«  »“»'%  '«» 'improved 

bj  the  substitution  of  nil  the  Irish  railways  fir  any 
one  the  debenture  and  preference  holders  would  be 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  new  security  ? — Yes. 

12151.  That  the  purchase  money  to  be  raised  would 
be  therefore  much  less  than  the  gross  amount? — Yes. 

12152.  And  that  the  financial  operation  would  be 
more  limited  ? — Yes.  If  it  was  left  to  Ireland  without 
any  assistance  from  England  to  borrow  at  34  per  cent, 
it  would  be  a better  security  I think. 

12153.  You  do  not  attach  any  great  importance  to 
whether  the  Treasury  would  lend  or  the  Irish  autho- 
rity borrow  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways  ? — I think 
that  one  could  borrow  at  3 per  cent.,  roughly,  and 
the  other  at  34  per  cent.  I think  that  borrowing  at 
34  per  cent,  would  be  .better  than  the  present  system, 
and  that  borrowing  at  3 per  cent,  is  better  than 
borrowing  at  34  per  cent. 

12154.  As  to  restitution,  it  has  been  found 
by  an  Imperial  Commission  that  this  country  is  over- 
taxed to  the  extent  of  two  and  three-quarter  millions 
a year  ? — Yes. 

12155.  That  was  ten  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

12156.  The  disparity  has  increased  very  much  since? 
— It  has. 

12157.  The  annual  charge  for  the  whole  purchase 
money  of  the  railways  would  not  amount  to  anything 
like  two  and  three-quarter  million  a year? — It  would 
not. 

12158.  Ho  you  think  it  a justifiable  claim  that  the 
Treasury  should  provide  the  capital  sum  necessary 
to  purchase  the  Irish  railways  and  par  the  annual 
charge  in  partial  restitution  for  the  over-taxation  ?— 
I certainly  think  so,  in  part  at  least,  and  as  they 
would  not  suffer  themselves,  but  I do  not  mean  that 
that  would  wipe  off  what  they  owe  Ireland. 

12159.  Nor  I,  but  it  would  go  some  way.  You  pre- 
fer  a running  account  to  one  that  is  ruled  and 
balanced  ? — Yes. 

n21-f°*iThe  over-taxation  is  undeniable, 

a-iv  xle  authority  receiving  the  over-taxation  is 
willing  to  make  restitution,  one  way  would  he  to  applv 
Sf  t,pa?„of  tha  p,rod"“  of  th«  over-taxation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  over-taxed? Yes. 

tatoly61  ThlS  ^ 311  Irisl1  grieyance>  is  it;  not,?— Cer- 

12162.  The  cure  could  not  be  worked  out  in  your 
opinion  except  by  Irishmen? — No. 

12163.  And  the  authority  working  it  out  ought  to  be 
responsible,  and  responsible  solely  to  the  Irish 
public  ? — Cert  ai  nly . 

12164.  Throughout  the  world  except  in  two  im- 
portant countries  the  system  more  and  more  pre- 
vailing is  one  of  public  ownership  of  the  railways. 
Even  in  England  there  is  important  official  testi- 


mony that  there  is  great  and  growing  discontent 
With  the  railway  system  there? — There  is 

12165.  You  have  spoken  of  American  railways  1-L. 
Yes. 

12166.  They  must  have  deteriorated  in  some  ' re- 
spects I think  since  your  experience  of  them,  because 
we  hear  that  at  present  public  opinion  is  in 
a state  of  white  heat  against  the  railway  man. 
agement  of  the  United  States? — I may  men- 

tion that  the  feeling  against  them  was  rather 
at  white  heat  in  my  time,  but  for  all  that  they  did 
encourage  migration  into  their  district,  and  they  did 
encourage  new  settlers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  for  themselves  afterwards,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  feeling  there  was  very  strong  against  the 
American  railroads  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public. 

12167.  Do  you  know  that  the  American  railways 
are  now  keeping  the  Press,  the  Inter-State  Commis- 
sion, the  Legislatures,  and  the  Judges  pretty  busy 
discussing  and  hearing  allegations  and  charges?— 
Yes,  and  I know  that  formerly'  large  sums 
of  money  were  spent  in  buying  up  the  Legislature. 

12168.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  Federal 
Senate  at  Washington  is  just  now  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  a Bill  to  enable  the  Government 
to  acquire  and  work  all  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  ? — I was  not  aware  of  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Acworth. 

12169.  Do  you  suggest  that  Legislatures  in  other 
countries  are  buyable  ?— It  is  a pretty  well-known  fact, 
that  they  have  been  bought. 

12170.  But  I hope  that  we  are  not  to  draw  the 
inference  from  that  that  Legislatures  are  buyable 
elsewhere.  Legislatures  have  been  bought  in  America. 

12171.  I am  afraid  it  is  so.  You  mentioned  six 
County  Councils  and  three  Borough  Councils  not  mem- 
bers of  your  Association.  I see  they  are,  except 
YYaterford,  in  the  North? — Yes. 

12172.  Have  they  ever  been  members  ? — Some  of 
them  have  and  some  have  not.  Some  did  not  join. 
A number  in  the  South  did  not  join  until  the  second 
or  third  yean 

12173.  And  some  of  them  joined  and  then  went 
out  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12174,  Did  they  go  out  just  accidentally,  merely 
dropping  their  subscriptions  ? — I think  .the  reason 
as  pretty'  well  known  by  you  and  everyone  else. 

12175.  I do  not  know  the  reason  ? — When  this  Asso- 
ciation was  started  the  Chairman  of  the  Association 
said  that  he  would  rule  out  of  order  resolutions 
which  were  ordinarily  passed  by  County  Councils, 
and  which  had  no  force,  namely,  any  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule.  There  was  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  to  prevent  such  a resolution  being 
passed.  It  had  no  force.  After  sonae  time  some 
members  said,  “ Oh,  we  had  better  pass  a resolution 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule.”  Several  County  Councils 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  came  down  to  this  meet- 
ing, seeing  that  the  resolution  was  included  in  the 
agenda,  and  argued  that  we  had  no  power  to  pass 
such  a resolution.  These  several  gentlemen,  whom 
I had  never  seen  before  at  a general  council  meetings 
objected  to  the  resolution,-  and  when  it  was  passed, 
then  they  said,  like  the  little  children  in  America, 
“ We  won’t  play  any'  more  with  you  if  you  pass  a 
resohition  of  which  we  disapprove,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  come  to  your  little  gathering  any  more.” 
That  is  the  whole  story  of  their  not  being  at  present 
members  of  the  General  Council. 

12176.  Does  that  apply  broadly  to  all  the  people 
who  went  out?  Did  they  all  go  out  practically  on 
that  point  ? — All  who  went  out  went  out  on  that 
point  except  those  who  were  never  in.  We  must  have 
an  Irish  bull. 

12177.  How  long  ago  was  that? — I suppose  about 
three  years  ago,  but  I have  a bad  memory. 

12178.  I only  want  to  appreciate  the  position, 
Since  then  you  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  a representative  of  the  North  ?—  Those  men 
very  seldom  came  to  us,  except  for  that  one  occasion. 

12179.  So  that  out  of  the  thirty-nine  possible  con- 
stituents of  the  Association,  including  those  who  were 
not  there,  out  of  the  thirty-nine  your  resolution, 
which  was  unanimous ? — Yes,  it  was  passed  un- 

animously. 

12180.  By  only  the  representatives  of  eighteen 
bodies,  which  means  less  than  half  ?— There  were 
eighteen  bodies  represented. 

12181.  I suppose  you  would  tell  me  with  confidence 
that  a great  many  of  those  who  were  not  there  would 
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vote  for  the  resolution  if  they  were  present?— I think 
50.  It  was  thought  there  was  a move  on  foot  to  bring 
the  General  Councils  against  Home  Rule.  There  was 
not  a bit  of  truth  in  that,  but  some  people  felt  ner- 
vous on  that  point.  ^ 

, 12182.  Did  no  one  come  to  make  that  point? — No. 

12183.  Those  who  held  that  view  stopped  away  ? — 
What  occurred  to  me  is  that  possibly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  had  business,  that  they  did  not 
take  sufficient  interest  to  send  their  representatives 
to  Dublin.  The  fact  was  that  I think  we  had  a 
larger  meeting  than  usual  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
a very  large  meeting. 

12184.  It  was  a matter,  as  we  all  agree,  of  vital 
importance  ? — No,  unfortunately  it  was  not,  as  we 
liad  no  power.  We  had  only  the  power  of  talking. 

If  we  had  the  power  to  act  every  Council  in  Ireland 
would  have  been  present. 

12185.  They  did  net  consider  an  academic  resolu- 
tion was  worth  while  going  up  for.  I do  not  want  to 
belittle  your  resolution? — I belittle  it  myself  in  this 
case  where  we  had  no  power.  If  we  had  the  power 
j,  think  it  would  be  a very  strong  resolution. 

12186.  To  come  to  quite  another  matter — the  ques- 
tion of  policy  you  are  in  favour  of,  I don’t  know  is 
it  protection  for  Ireland? — Certainly  for  Ireland, 
not  for  England.  I do  not  care  for  England. 

12187.  That  is  what  I understand.  I understand 
your  point  to  be  that  you  would  wish  to  give  Ireland 
the  advantage  in  its  own  markets  ? — Certainly. 

12188.  I want  to  understand  your  point.  So  far 
as  your  policy  was  successful  it  would  injure  the 
English  manufacturer  ? — I donbt  it,  because,  for  this 
reason,  if  Ireland  had  a large  population  and  a 
number  of  manufactures  it  would  also  want  things 
from  England. 

12189.  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  expect  the  English 
taxpayer  to  subsidise  your  policy? — I don’t  ask  that. 

I wanted  to  put  it  on  the  Irish  rates,  and  England 
does  not  subsidise  Ireland.  She  robs  Ireland  of  three 
millions  a year,  according  to  her  own  Commission. 

12190.  Supposing  England  guaranteed  and  would 
enable  you  to  save  a good  deal  of  money  on  interest? 
—Yes,  and  no  loss  to  her. 

12191.  They  would  give  you  something — their 
credit? — They  would  give  us  their  credit,  and,  as 
Mr,  Sexton  has  said,  a very  small  portion  of  the 
just  debt  due  to  us. 

12192.  They  would  give  you  their  credit?— They 
would  be  giving  their  credit. 

12193.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  a policy 
which  you  have  said  would,  in  the  first  instance  at 
any  rate,  injure  the  English  manufacturer? — I do 
iiot  say  it  would  injure  the  English  manufacturer, 
but  I hope  that  it  will  enable  us  to  buy  less  from 
England,  but  that  might  not  injure  the  English 
manufacturer.  In  the  first  place  we  could  not  do 
anything  immediately.  We  could  only  establish  the 
manufactures  by  degrees.  Manufactures  cannot  be 
started  in  a moment,  so  you  are  quite  wrong  in  say- 
wg  that  it  would  immediately  injure  England. 

12194.  It  would  tend  to  stop  England  selling  in 
this  country,  that  is  your  object? — Yes. 

12195.  When  you  spoke  of  the  through  rate  being 
lower  than  the  local  rate,  what  do  you  mean?  It 
may  mean  two  things,  you  know,  either  that  it  costs 
joss  to  send,  say,  from  Liverpool  or  Manchester  than 
hom  Dublin,  or  that  the  rate  was  less  per  mile 
though  the  total  rate  was  higher? — I mean  that  the 
rate  per  mile  in  Ireland  is  less  for  foreign  goods  than 
« is  for  Irish  goods. 

12196.  And  you  object  to  that? — I certainly  do. 
12197.  Do  you  object  to  the  rate  per  mile  for  Irish 
putter  or  Irish  cattle  going  into  the  London  market 
omng  less  than  the  rate  for  English  butter  and 
•cattle? — I do  not  object  to  these  being  lower,  but  I 
said  that  these  things  we  export  are  goods  that  re- 
quire very  little  labour,  and  therefore  is  not  of  such 
gfcat  interest  to  the  Irish  people  as  the  goods  we 
import. 

12198.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  You 
aid  you  object  to  the  rate  for  English  goods  being 
wfr  Per  mile  on  the  Irish  railways  than  for  Irish 
fiwi  — ^es’  obiecfc  bo  the  Irish  railroad  to  carry 

§u°ds  made  in  England  lower  per  mile  than  goods 
ln  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  object  to 
goods  made  in  Ireland  being  carried  in  England  at 
price  than  the  English  goods.  That  is  fer 
ngushmen  to  object-  to,  but  I say  if  that  were 
w,aipne<b  it  would  not  hurt  Ireland  near  as  much  as 
at  we  import.  I quite  acknowledge  the  English 
P^ple  may  say,  “ We  will  not  carry  your  Irish  butter 


as  cheap  in  England.”  It  is  a curious « thing  that 
Mr.  Sexton  asked  me  a.  question  rather  showing 
that  their  price  was  rather  high  for  Irish  goods. 

12199.  I think  Mr.  Sexton’s  point  is  that  he  does  ! 
not  deny  that  Irish  goods  are  carried  in  England 
cheaper  per  mile  than  the  English  goods,  but  he 
seems  to‘  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
reduction  given  on  the  English,  goods  into  Ireland  is 
more  than  proportionate  to  that  given  on  the  Irish 
produce  into  England. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I contend  that  the  operation  , of  the 
through  rate  system  into  England  from  abroad 
enables  the  producer  not  only  in  the  nearer  countries, 
such  as  France,  but  so  far  off  as  Russia,  to  come  into 
even  the  portions  of  England  nearest  to  us,  and  sup- 
plant the  Irish  trader. 

Mr.  Acworth. — That  is  another  point,  I think,  Mr. 
Sexton. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — To  some  extent  I know  the  Com- 
mission suspends  their  judgment  until  they  hear  the 
evidence  of  the  railway  company,  but  I wish,  to  say 
now  that  that  is  a point  on  which  we  absolutely 
challenge  a comparison  of  the  rates  from  foreign 
countries  with  the  rates  from  Ireland  to  England. 

Mr.  Sexton I was  rather  referring  to  the  evi- 

dence. 

Mr.  Knox,  K.c. — I did  not  know  there  is  such  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  such  evidence. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — We  shall  be  able  to  show  that  per 
mile  the  Irish  rates  are  at  least  as  favourable  as 
those  that  exist  for  other  -countries. 

Mr.  Sexton. — There  is  absolute  evidence  that  the 
trade  in  salted  butter  from  Ireland  to  Manchester 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Denmark. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — Not  account  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Sexton. — That  is  the  argument. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— I will  go  into  that  question,  es- 
pecially as.  we  recognise — as  we  quite  recognise — the 
importance  of  the  butter  trade,  and  we  will  show  how 
in  fact  that  the  rates  from  Denmark  .are  not  more  fa- 
vourable than  to  the  goods  of  the  Irish  producer. 
As  this  statement  will  go  before  the  country  we 
would  like  to  contradict  it  now.  We  will  give  evi- 
dence on  the  point  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I simply  referred  to  the  evidence 
given  by  witnesses  of  grievances  from  which  they 
suffer. 

12200.  Mr.  Acworth. — I understand  you  object  to 
the  lower  rates  on  Irish  railways  for  English  goods 
than  Irish? — I maintain  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Irish  railways  to  be  thinking  of  England  but  of 
Ireland. 

12201.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned  you  say  if 
the  English  rates  gave  the  Irish  producer  a benefit 
I am  not  going  to  complain? — Certainly. 

12202.  But  if  they  were  to  reply  in  kind  and  put 
up  the  rates  for  your  produce  would  you  not  do  more 
than  say  you  would  not  like  it? — What  more  could 
I do. 

12203.  You  would  not  argue  that  it  was  otherwise 
than  just? — I do  not  think  that  England  is  treating 
Ireland  justly  at  all. 

12204.  I won’t  argue  that  point.  You  would  not 
object  to  the  railway  companies  doing  it? — It  is  not 
my  business  at  all. 

12205.  Do  you  think  this  question  of  railway  rates 
really  makes  very  much  difference  whether  the  things 
are  manufactured  in  England  or  Ireland? — I think 
they  make  a very  considerable  difference. 

12206.  You  mentioned  boots  and  shoes  ? — Yes. 

12207.  Do  you  know  what  a ton  of  boots  is  worth  ? — 
No,  but  I would  like  to  know. 

12208.  A pair  of  rough  country  boots  is  sold  at  10s.  ? 
— I do  not  think  the  country  people  in  Ireland  pay 
10s.  for  their  boots. 

Chairman. — Make  it  5s.  a pair. 

12209.  Mr.  Acworth. — Very  well.  Do  you  think 
that  a difference  of  10s.  a ton  in  the  rate,  whether  the 
boots  are  made  in  Northampton  or  Limerick,  matters 
much? — I said  already  that  I did  not  consider  that 
the  Irish  manufacture  would  immediately  start  up  by 
the  fact  of  the  rates  being  lower,  but  I maintain  that 
it  affects  it  more  or  less,  and  that  the  Irish  railroads, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people  at  heart,  should  not  act  against  their  interest, 
even  if  it  is  in  the  smallest  way,  but  I certainly  never 
pretended  to  think  that  if  the  rates  were  lowered  Irish 
industries  would  at  once  spring  up. 

12210.  A ton  of  boots,  a-  pair  of  which  weighs  about 
2lbs.,  would  be  worth  about  £270.  Would  a difference 
of  10s.  matter  very  much  ?— I acknowledge  that  we  are 
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not  going  immediately  to  start  a number  of  manu- 
factures owing  alone  to  that. 

12211.  The  point  I want  to  get  is  does  the  railway 
rate  really  make  much  diSerence  whether  the  boots 
are  made  in  Northampton  or  in  Ireland  ? — In  boots 
they  might  not  make  any  change,  but  so  far  as  they 
make  any  change  they  are  wrong. 

12212.  I was  dealing  with  your  point  of  manufac- 
tures?— I quite  acknowledge  that  your  skill  is  greater 
than  my  skill. 

12213.  We  both  want  to  get  at  the  truth  in  the 
matter.  May  I ask  you  one  other  question? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12214.  You  spoke  of  the  excursion  train,  and  you 
said  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  had  told  you  that  this  particular 
train  paid? — Yes,  those  were  the  words. 

12215.  That,  I suppose,  was  run  at  a holiday  time? 
— It  was  a very  exceptional  excursion,  but  the  fare 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  struck  me  that  it  could 
not  pay. 

12216.  It  did  pay,  because  a large  number  of  trippers 
come  in  ?— ' There  were  two  or  three  trains.  There  were 
also  two  or  three  vessels  came  in. 

12217.  That  was  in  holiday  time? — I suppose  it 

12218.  What  I want  you  to  tell  me  is,  supposing  the 
people  were  allowed  to  travel  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing,  would  you  have  full  trains  every  day  of  the 
week  all  the  year  round  ? — They  could  not  possibly 
have  a big  excursion  every  day  of  the  week. 

12219.  Does  not  that  mean  that  you  would  have  got 
to  charge  much  higher  rates  on  the  ordinary  days  ? — 
You  would  certainly  have  to  put  much  higher  rates, 
but  these  fares  were  so  extraordinary  that  I never 
thought  they  could  send  people  so  cheaply. 

12220.  I don’t  want  to  discuss  what  the  particular 
fare  ought  to  be,  but  I don’t  want  it  to  go  out  with 
your  authority  that  you  think  they  could  afford  every 
day  to  run  trains  at  excursion  rates? — Anyone  who 
thought  that  I thought  that  must  have  thought  I was 
a fool.  No  doubt,  a great  many  people  do  think  me 
a fool,  and  these  people  would  think  I said  it._ 

12221.  Chairman. — You  never  said  that? — No. 

12222.  Mr.  Acxoorth. — I don’t  think  you  a fool ; but 
I did  think  you  were  pressing  that  point? — I never 
pressed  it. 

12223.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  or  two  on  one 
other  point.  Your  view  was  that  the  County  Councils 
General  Council  or  some  other  similar  body  should 
not  act  as  a Board,  but  should  choose  and  control  the 
managers  like  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Post 
Office? — That  is  so. 

12224.  You  know  there  was  a case  here  in  the  Four 
Courts  in  Dublin  a few  days  ago  in  which  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks  Board  were  complaining  of  the  advan- 
tages that  were  given  to  the  port  of  Waterford  and 
that  they  were  not  given  to  them  ? — I didn’t  read  it ; 

I had  too  much  to  do  to  read  all  these  law  cases. 

12225.  Take  it  from  me.  It  is  a very  important 
railway  case.  Never  mind  the  law  of  it.  Would  your 
view  be  that  a question  like  that— whether  Dublin 
was  getting  fair  play  against  Waterford  or  against 
Belfast,  came  before  your  Council? — Certainly;  they 
would  be  the  supreme  authority. 

12226.  And  that,  of  course,  would  be  a question  of 
very  great  importance  ? — Very  great  importance. 
They  had  twenty  lawyers  I heard  somebody  say.  1 
don’t  know.  If  I had  my  way  I would  have  as  few 
as  possible. 

12227.  You  would  have  none.  You  don’t  have 
lawyers  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — No  ; 
but' we  have  had  them  on  my  County  Council. 

12228.  That  would  come  up  to  your  Council  and 
would  be  decided? — Well,  I can’t  go  into  the  details 
of  what  particular  cases  would  come  up  to  the  Council 
to  be  decided.  That  is  going  into  minute  details 
which  I don’t  pretend  to  know.  I can  only  give  you 
my  general  ideas. 

12229.  When  you  spoke  of  their  control  and  manage- 
ment I wanted  to  test  what  kind  of  things  you  thought 
should  be  controlled  ? — I say  the  same  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  If  the  House  of  Commons  think  that 
Kells  has  a grievance  against  the  Post  Office,  I sup- 
pose somebody  will  ask  a question  about  it,  and  the 
Postmaster-General  will  have  to  make  inquiries,  and 
if  it  is  a very  grave  case  they  will  have-a  Commission 
of  Inquiry. 

12230.  Similarly,  if  Dublin  thinks  itself  badly 
treated  in  relation  . to  W aterford,  the  member  for 


Dublin  in  your  Council  would  raise  the  question  ?— J 
have  no  doubt  he  would. 

12231.  And  if  he  didn’t  get  a satisfactory  answer 
he  would  go  further? — He  would  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

12232.  He  could  go  to  a division.  Do  you  think 
that  the  members  for  Waterford,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  members  for  Dublin,  on  the  other,  could  give  a 
judicial  decision? — No,  sir;  but  I think  that  the 
members  for  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  would  be  able  to 
give  a very  good  judicial  decision  between  Waterford 
and  Dublin. 

12233.  I see.  And  Waterford  and  Dublin  would 
each  fight  for  their  own  hand,  and  the  others  would 
decide  between  them  ? — And  the  others  would  decide 
between  them. 

Examined  by  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poii 

12234.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  object  to 
the  mileage  rate  in  Ireland  charged  upon  English  or 
foreign  goods  being  lower  than  the  mileage  rate  on  the 
same  class  of  Irish  goods  in  Ireland.  Is  the  rate  on 
the  English  or  foreign  goods  not  part  of  the  through 
rate? — I understand  so. 

12235.  I presume  you  are  not  in  a position 
to  say  how  much  of  that  through  rate  goes  to  the 
Irish  railway  companies,  how  much  to  the  sea  car- 
riage, and  how  much  to  the  carriage  on  the  English 
side? — I cannot,  and  I understand  it  is  hard  to  find: 
that  out. 

12236.  My  only  point  is,  supposing  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  proportion  which  the  Irish  railways 
receive  for  their  carriage  of  these  through  goods  on 
Irish  lines  of  railway  was  really  in  excess  of  what 
they  were  entitled  to  receive  on  a strictly  proportionate 
scale,  would  that  modify  your  view? — Not  what  they 
were  entitled  to  charge,  but  what  they  do  charge. 

12237.  I am  talking  of  the  through  rate  which  is 
settled  under  agreement  between  the  companies,  ac- 
cording to  which,  if  you  went  upon  a strict  basis,  each 
would  be  entitled  to  a proportionate  share  of  the  rate. 
Isn’t  that  so? — Yes. 

12238.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  proportionate 
portion  of  the  rate  which  the  Irish  company  receive 
was  really  rather  in  excess  of  what  they  were  legi- 
timately entitled  to  receive,  according  to  the  propor- 
tionate scale,  would  that  cause  you  to  modify  the 
view  you  have  expressed  ? — No,  sir,  that  would  not 
affect  the  injury  which  is  done  to  Ireland. 

12239.  I am  not  speaking  of  that.  I think  you  will1 
probably  find  that  the  rate  which  they  receive  in 
through  goods  on  the  Irish  lines  is  really  very  little 
more  than  they  receive  on  Irish  goods  on  local  rates; 
but  apart  from  that,  whether  they  get  a fair  share  or 
not,  the  fact  of  the  through  rate  in  itself  being  very 
low  as  compared  to  the  Irish  local  rate,  that  is  pre- 
judicial on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  ? — It  is,  no  doubt. 

12240.  To  a certain  extent,  however,  does  not  the 
whole  question  of  comparatively  low  through  rates  and 
comparatively  high,  local  rates  resolve  itself  into  one 
of  a purely  commercial  proposition  as  to  what  con- 
ditions should  apply  to  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
respectively? — No,  sir,  I do  not  think  it  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  wholesale  and  retail  traffic.  I think 
the  miller  in  Dublin  sending  his  goods  half-way 
through  Ireland  has  to  pay  more  per  mile  than  ihe 
miller  who  sends  his  goods  from  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  as  I understand.  Of  course,  I found  it  impos- 
sible to  find  out  from  the  railroad  companies  the  exact 
rates  that  they  do  charge,  but  I understand  that  they 
charge  lower  through  rates  than  they  do  local  rates, 
and  when  I asked  that  question  of  a railroad  director 
his  reply  was  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
fixing  of  these  through  rates,  and  he  did  not  answer 
my  question  except  that  way,  and  I have  asked  it  over' 
and  over  again.  , 

12241.  I understand  the  through  rates  are  fixed  bv 
agreement  between  the  different  carrying  companies; 
— Yes,  but  they  are  fixed  in  England,  and  as  there 
are  more  carrying  companies  in  England,  they  have  a 
much  larger  vote.  . , 

12242.  Chairman. — They  are  fixed  in  Ireland,  ' 
the  Irish  Clearing  House? — I was  told  by  Mr.  P” 
they  were  fixed  in  England. 

12243.  Your  information  is  many  years  old?—It 

12244.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Toe. — I believe,  as  a mat 
ter  of  fact,  you  will  find  that  the  Irish  companies  g 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  through  rate  ?— I* 1 
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-a  fact  that  they  do  not  charge  more  for  foreign  goods 
than  for  Irish  goods  that  are  moved  from  one  part  of 
Ireland  to  the  other,  of  course  my  contention  falls  to 
the  ground. 

12245.  I quite  agree  with  and  sympathise  with  you, 
but  with  a through  rate,  coming  from  a long  distance, 
the  Irish  company  does  not  get  as  much  out  of  it  as 
you  think  ? — I did  not  say  anything  about  what  the 
Irish  railroad  companies  are  getting. 

12246.  I understand  you  thought  they  charged  more 
than  their  fair  share.  You  spoke  of  some  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Ireland — £16,000,000 — as  giving  employ- 
ment to  very  little  labour  ? — Yes,  sir. 

12247.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  figures,  except 
as  to  porter,  spirits,  and  mineral  waters,  4^  millions  ? 
Yes  sir. 

12248.  I should  have  thought  that  that  was  rather 
an  unhappy  illustration.  I should  imagine  a firm 
like  Guinness  employs  a very  considerable  number  of 
men,  that  they  give  employment  to  a very  much 
larger  number  of  men  and  their  families  than  any 
corresponding  industry  of  the  same  capital  value? — 
That  is  the  very  thing  I wish  to  draw  attention  to, 
that  it  is  not  so,  that  labour  is  a very  small  portion 
of  the  business  of  a brewer.  It  is  his  malt  and  his 
hops. 

12249.  Can  you  give  me  any  figures? — I cannot.  I 
am  quite  certain  of  one  thing — you  can  ascertain  by- 
asking  Guinness  to  give  the  figures.  Take  the  figures 
of  his  labour  bill,  and  take  also  the  figure  that  he 
pays  for  malt  and  hops,  and  you  will  find  that  wages 
is  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  his  expenses. 

Mr.  Sexton. — As  compared  with  the  goods  imported 
info  Ireland  ? 

Chairman. — He  is  speaking  of  the  industry  in  it- 
self. 

12250.  Mr.  Sexton. — The  proportion  of  labour  upon 
that  particular  industry  is  less  than  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  imports  into  this  country  ? — That  is  my 
point. 

12251.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Foe. — Labour  upon  por- 
ter, spirits,  and  mineral  waters  is  much  greater  than 
upon  live  stock,  butter,  and  other  articles  of  that 
kind? — On  live  stock,  certainly. 

12252.  Then  to  go  on  to  the  passenger  fares,  I think 
you  said  that  you  considered  that  if  there  was  a re- 
duction of  passenger  fares,  especially  in  the  third- 
class,  that  it  would  lead  to  a very  considerable  deve- 
lopment of  traffic  ? — I did. 

12253.  Will  you  just  look  at  this  paper  for  a moment 
( document  handed  to  witness).  It  is  compiled  from 
the  Belgian  Official  Guide  to  the  State  Railways  and  I 
would  ask  you  a few  questions  on  it.  I only  use  it  to 
show  what  can  be  done  by  low  fares  in  the  development 
of  traffic.  If  you  look  at  it  you  will  find  that  in  the 
year  1893  the  Belgian  Government  introduced  a system 
of  15-day  tickets  available  for  any  traveller  of  any 
class  over  the  whole  system  of  the  Belgian  State  Rail- 
ways. Prior  to  that  the  number  of  passengers  who 
travelled  at  reduced  fares  were,  roughly  speaking 

21.000. 000  in  the  year  1890.  These  included  season 
ticket-holders,  students  and  workmen,  to  whom  excep- 
tional facilities  are  given.  In  1900,  after  a ten  years 
interval,  the  number  had  increased  from  21,000,000  to 

62.000. 000,  and  between  1900  and  1904  it  had  increased 
by  another  10,000,000  to  72,000,000  passengers.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  15-day  tickets  in  1893,  the  in- 
crease of  passengers  using  these  tickets  was  from 
50,000  in  1895  to  73,000  in  1900  and  to  75,000  in  1904  ; 
and  when  they  introduced  the  five-day  ticket  in  1903, 
in  the  next,  year,  1904,  the  number  of  passengers  avail- 
lng  themselves  of  this  particular  facility  amounted 
to  the  extraordinary  number  of  137,375.  That,  I think, 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show — I am  not  at  all  assuming 
that  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  Belgium  apply 
to  this  country,  or  that  the  industrial  resources  of  this 
country  are  at  all  equal  to  Belgium,  or  that  the  tra- 
shing population  is  as  great — but  my  object  is  to 
show  that  where  exceptional  facilities  are  given  it 
leads  to  a very  great  increase  of  traffic? — I think  that 
is  a very  strong  corroboration  of  my  view. 

12254.  Mr.  Sexton  mentioned  some  figures  as  being 
applicable  to  this  country,  and,  by  a curious  coinci- 
dence, :is  you  will  see  by  reference  to  the  table,  he 

'appc-ned  to  hit  off  the  very  fares  that  are 
charged  on  the  State  Railways  of  Belgium  ? — Yes, 
nve-eighths  of  a penny  third  class,  a penny  second 
class,  and  three  half-pence  first  class,  with  a reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  on  single  tickets  over  all  three 
classes. ‘ 


12255.  That  is  the  scale  of  fares  in  operation  on  the  ^(ir  j 
Belgium  State  Railways,  which,  as  I say,  by  a curious  ‘ _L 
coincidence,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  figures  Mr.  Sir.  John 
Sexton  quoted  to  yon  ? — Yes.  Swcetmnn, 

12256.  I think  you  stated  that  the  third-class  Vice-Chair- 
traffic  might  be  considerably  developed  ? — Certainly,  man,  General 
12257.  We  had  some  evidence  the  other  day  from  Council  oi 
a commercial  traveller  who  said  it  would  be  very  ^ount.y  , 
desirable,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  Chairman  of 
the  railways  themselves,  that  the  second-class  ac-  jjeat),  County 
commodation  should  be  improved,  and  more  particu-  Councn. 
larly  that  the  second-class  fares  should  be  brought 
down  to  some  level  nearly  approaching  the  third,  Second-class 
and  that  it  would  lead  to  a great  number  of  pas-  fares, 
sengers  travelling  second  who  were  now  travelling 
third  ? — My  personal  idea  is  that  it  would  not  lead 
to  very  much,  and  the  reason  I give  is  this — I was 
talking  to  a gentleman  in  Liverpool  upon  that  point, 
and  he  told  me,  I think  it  was  the  London  and 
North-Western,  had  lowered  their  second-class  fares 
very  much,  but  that  they  found  it  did  not  pay,  that 
when  he  travelled  from  Liverp.'>ol  to  London,  he  invari- 
ably went  second  class,  and  the  excess  was  something 
very  slight,  I think  he  said  only  half-a-crown  extra 
ewer  the  third  class,  but  he  said  very  few  people  paid 
it,  and  it  did  not  pay  at  all  carrying  the  extra  car- 
riage. 

12258.  But  don't  you  think  the  conditions  under 
which  the  people  travel  in  this  country  are  quite 
different  ? — Quite  different,  certainly. 

12259.  I mean  that  very  often  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers, from  the  nature  of  the  calling  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  are  not  very  pleasant  companions,  and 
that  a number  of  people  who  now  in  consequence  of 
the  high  second-class  fares  cannot  afford  them,  and 
travel  third,  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  a little  more 
and  have  better  accommodation  ? — I have  heard  that 
stated,  and  I have  heard  a gentleman  in  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  Mr.  Mori  arty, 
speaking  in  favour  of  it  very  strongly.  But  per- 
sonally I do  not  think  so. 

12260  I was  anxious  to  get  your  opinion  ? — I think 
three  classes  are  an  unnecessary  expense  to  a com- 


pany. 

12261.  To  come  to  the  resolution  of  the  Directors’ 
General  Council,  I think  in  the  first  clause  qualifications 
of  that  resolution  you  speak  of  the  directors’  d>8CUS8ed- 
qualification  being  a question  of  bad  manage- 
ment. I gather  you  attach  very  little,  if  any, 
value  to  the  money  qualification  for  a director,  and 
that  whether  a man  has  1,000  or  50,000  shares,  if  he 
is  not  a good  business  man  it  makes  very  little  diffe- 
rence. The  fact  that  he  has  £50,000  in  a railway 
does  not  necessarily  imply  he  should  be  appointed  a 
director? — He  might  be  the  greatest  possible  duffer, 
but  of  course  he  would  be  more  interested  in  the  rail- 
way than  the  man  who  had  no  shares  in  it. 

12262.  Still  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  many 
men  who  have  a very  large  monetary  interest  in  a 
company  upon  the  Board  of  Directors  ? — Certainly. 

12263.  And  you  would  like  to  see  that  qualification 
done  away  with? — I would.  The  directors,  I main- 
tain, in  Dublin  are  what  we  used  in  old-fashioned- 
times  to  call  “guinea  pigs.” 

12264.  Probably  they  are  the  best  men  you  could- 
get  under  the  circumstances? — Well,  that  is  likely,, 
but  it  is  a bad  system. 

12265.  Assuming  a national  body  or  the  State  got 
control  of  the  railways,  no  doubt  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  be  swept  away  as  you  suggest? — Yes. 

12266.  But  presuming  the  result  of  this  Commis- 
sion were  to  favour  amalgamation  into  three  or 
four  boards,  how  would  you  propose  to  do  then  as 
regards  the  directors,  what  steps  would  you  take  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  you  point  out  ? — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  way  to  remedy  that.  As  you  say,  if 
you  put  a very  high  qualification,  you  will  be  able 
to  get  no  directors  except  a very  few  old  duffers, 
because  I was  astonished,  when  I examined  the  list 
of  shareholders  in  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company,  to  find  they  were  all  small  men,  and  that 
there  were  scarcely  any  men  who  had  a large  amount 
of  money  in  that  railroad,  quite  differently  from  the 
American  railroads,  which  are  owned  by  great  capi- 
talists. The  Great  Southern  Railway  is  owned  by  an 
immense  number  of  small  men;  therefore  if  you  put 
a high  qualification  on  you  won’t  get  any  men  at  all. 

12267.  You  spoke  of  the  railway  company  facili- 
tating the  emigration  traffic  by  the  bonus  which 
they  give  to  their  agents  of  Is.  a head  for  emigrants? 

—I  did. 
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' 12268.  If  you  come  to  look  at  it  in  a practical 
way,  the  emigrants  are  people  who  want  to  leave  the 
country,  and.  who  will  go  whether  you  have  a railway 
or  not— I mean  the  fact  of  the  railway  company 
giving  Is.  a head  to  the  people  who  get  tickets  for 
them,  and  so  on,  neither  stops,  or  induces  emigra- 
tion?— It  would  not,  but  I brought  that  for- 
ward to  show  their  feeling.  They  want  to  get  some 
immediate  profit,  and  they  will  not  see  that  emigra- 
tion will  injure  their  railway — it  was  to  show  their 
system  of  management. 

12269.  The  people  leave  the  country  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  I agree  it  is  desirable  they  should  not 
leave  the  country,  but  the  fact  of  the  railway  com- 
pany giving  them  a low  fare  to  Queenstown,  and 
giving  their  agents  here,  there,  and  everywhere  Is. 
will  not  effect  their  going  ? — It  will  not  stop  them, 
but  it  shows  the  railway  directors  have  not  got  the 
same  opinion  as  I have,  that  it  is  very  bad  for  their 
line,  and  that  it  should  not  be  encouraged.  I would 
call  upon  the  railroad  directors  not  to  encourage  it, 
and,  as  I did  at  the  railway  meeting  of  the  Great 


Southern,  call  upon  the  company  to  encourage  anyone 
who  would  increase  the  business  of  Ireland  by  starting 
new  industries.  I only  brought  that  forward  to  show 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  see  that  emigration  was  bad 
for  their  own  interest. 

12270.  I do  not  think  that  one  can  argue  the  point 
that  any  action  of  the  directors  in  giving  Is.  or 
charging  low  fares  promotes  emigration.  The  people 
will  go  whatever  you  may  do,  and  you  may  as  well 
carry  them  as  let  them  go  in  a cart? — They  might 
argue  this  way,  that  as  they  were  determined  to  go, 
why  should  not  the  directors  try  and  get  a little  good 
out  of  them  and  raise  the  fares. 

12271.  And  then  I am  afraid  the  people  would  do 
as  I say  and  hire  a motor  car. 

12272.  Mr.  Sexton. — Unless  the  lower  fare  stimu- 
lates the  outflow,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? — I 
happen  to  know  Something  about  emigrants.  I think 
you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  emigrants  can 
travel  by  motor  car. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I was  only  putting  that 
forward  as  an  extreme  view.  No  action  that  the 
railway  company  can  take  can  stop  them,  and  you 
-cannot  argue  from  the  tickets  being  low  that  the 
railway  companies  are  encouraging  emigration. 

12273.  Chairman. — Mr.  Sweetman  was  condemning 
the  present  management  and  the  present  system,  and 
he  says  why  should  the  railway  companies  charge  low 
fares  for  these  emigrants  going  out  of  the  country, 
•when  if  they  are  going  out  and  would  never  again 
be  a benefit  to  the  railway  companies,  why  on  earth 
<3o  they  not  charge  ordinary  fares? — That  was  my 
point. 

12274.  Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe  — Now,  with  regard 
to  the  second  part  of  that  resolution.  You  consider 
that  the  directors  of  the  companies,  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  were  not  likely  to  support  any  such  pro- 
position as  you  put  before  us  either  for  the  Government 
or  the  Irish  nation  taking  over  the  railways,  because 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ? 
— I think  so. 


Constitution 
of  controlling 
body  in  the 
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of  the 
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12275.  I am  not  asking  anything  from  a Unionist 
point  of  view.  A good  many  people  would,  say  that 
I was  not  representative  of  them.  I am  in  the 
unhappy  position  of  not  being  acceptable  either  to 
the  Unionists  or  the  Nationalists.  I am  an  unhappy 
Devolutionist.  But  looking  at  it  from  my  point  of 
•view,  I think  that  that  is  a rather  sweeping  asser- 
tion. My  own  view  is  that  I believe  that  any 
director,  whether  Unionist,  Nationalist,  or  Devolu- 
tionist, would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  hand  over  the 
control  of  the  railways  to  either  a State  Department 
or  to  a national  authority,  provided  he  was  satisfied 
that  that  authority  would  act  in  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  his  position  would  not  be  affected 
thereby.  That  is  my  view.  I belieye  that  every  man 
In  this  country,  even  the  most  extreme  Orangeman,  for 
whom  I have  no  great-  love,  would  be  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  this  country,  so  long  as  his 
pocket  was  not  affected  by  it.  I think  if  the  Union- 
ists were  satisfied  that  whatever  board  was  set  up 
would  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
would  not  injuriously  affect  their  position,  they 
would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  hand  over  the  control 
of  the  railways  to-morrow  ? — I hope  so,  sir. 

12276.  You  say  that  the  County  Councils  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  railways.  You  would 
hardly  recommend  that  ? — I said,  sir,  that  if  there 
was  no  other  body  created,  that  the  General  Council 


of  the  County  Councils,  which  represents  every  elector 
in  Ireland,  could  be  made  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  the  Irish  railroads.  We  certainly  do  main- 
tain that.  That  was  in  the  resolution  that  was 
passed. 

12277.  Your  constitution  would  have  to  be  entirely 
altered? — It  would  have  to  be  altered,  I acknowledge. 

12278.  You  would  prefer,  I presume,  a body  con- 
stituted on  different  lines? — I would  very  much.  I 
would  prefer  that  England  would  walk  out  and  leave 
us  entirely  alone.  I am  not  likely  to  see  that  just 
yet. 

12279.  Oh,  I don’t  know.  I don’t  want  to  refer  at 
any  length  to  your  figures,  as  regards  the  capital 
value  of  the  Irish  railways  or  to  the  scheme  which  you 
have  put  before  us,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
questions  which  I should  like  to  ask.  I think  in  that 
calculation,  you  omitted  to  include  the  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  which  would  very  materially  alter 
your  figures  ? — I have  said  the  calculation  was  made — 
it  was  made  by  O’Donnell,  Messrs.  O’Donnell  and 
Fitzgerald. 

12280.  That  is  as  regards  value? — Yes,  as  regards 
value,  and  I think  every  railway'  was  included  in  that. 
There  were  some  that  were  bulked. 

12281.  Just  look  at  that  return — the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  1995.  I see  in  that  return — I don’t  know 
how,  or  on  what  basis,  these  stockbrokers  made  out 
their  calculation,  but  their  figures,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  are  altogether  wrong  ? 

12282.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  Bally  castle 
Railway — the  first  on  the  list  which  is  not  included 
in  the  return  you  have  put  before  us,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  others.  If  you  look  at  the  capital  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  in  that  return 
of  your  stockbrokers  they  have  omitted  to  include 
several  classes.  Look  at  the  Board  of  Trade’s  return, 
where  they  are  included? — With  regard  to  that,  they 
told  me  at  the  time  that  all  they  could  give  me  was 
what  was  on  the  market,  that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Company  were  issuing,  I think  it  was  Deben- 
ture Stock,  or  some  stock  now  and  then  which  in- 
creased it  by  a very  small  amount,  to  a very  small 
■extent. 

12283.  There  are  a large  number  of  such  stocks.  They 
have  based  their  return  on  the  stocks  quoted  in  the 
stockbrokers’  lists.  That  is  not  at  all  trustworthy ; 
because  a number  of  these  railways  are  not  included 
in  these  lists.  The  stockbrokers’  lists  do  not  include 
every  possible  undertaking  in  the  country  ? — Everyone 
that  is  or.  the  market. 

12284.  But  they  are  altogether  wrong? — Oh. 

12285.  Just  look  at  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company.  The  capital  ordinary  stock  is  £5,325,520? 
— Authorised  capital. 

12286.  Oh,  very  well,  you  say  ordinary  capital,  and 
it  ceases  there  ? — Yes 

12287.  That  is  right.  Guaranteed  stock,  £2,896,184. 
You  say  they  have  got  £2,776,184? — And  the  other 
£2,896,000.  A difference  of  £200,000.  That  is  very 
likely  the  amount  that  was  issued  afterwards,  but, 
after  all,  that  makes  very  little  difference,  £200, 00C 
in  a question  of  £13,000,000. 

12288.  I think  you  will  probably  find  a good 
many  more  are  also  left  out.  As  to  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Company.  Your  brokers  have 
taken  no  account  of  the  different  systems  worked  oy 
them,  for  although  they  may  not  be  included  properly  in 
the  capital  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany, they  will  have  to  be  bought  by  somebody  n 
you  are  going  to  buy  the  railways  up — Tralee  and 
Fenit,  and  others? — I don’t  think  you  will  find  a greas 
deal  of  difference,  but  I. can  only  get  the  information 
of  experts. 

12289.  I should  advise  you  not  to  be  surprised  if 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  in  that  return.  It  is 
very  difficult,  unless  you  take  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
to  get  the  figures.  The  Midland  Northern  Counties 
stock — that  was  given  to  the  holders  of  the  old 
Northern  Counties — increases  your  figures  at  once  to 
£5,000,000? — That  is  a very  large  difference.  I think 
there  must  be  some  mistake. 

12290.  There  is  no  reference  whatever  to  it  in  your 
return. 

Mr.  Sexton. — The  stocks  which  repre-smt  the  value 
of  the  Irish  Northern  Counties  line  a:e  now  part  of 
the  stocks  of  tho  Midland  of  England,  and  the  stock- 
brokers who  valued  for  Mr.  Sweetman  might  not  have 
realized  that  the  Irish  railway  capital  included  Eng; 
lish  Midland  stocks. 
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Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I am  pointing  out  that,  iie 
must  not  be  surprised  if  there  are  considerable  addi- 
tions to  be  made  to  his  return. 

Mr  Sexton. — The  Midland  of  England  stocks  would 
be  omitted. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Yes.  That  would  be 

omitted.  I know  the  stockbrokers  have  given  the  best 
information  they  could.  It  alters  the  figures. 

Mr.  Sexton. — Your  broker  never  thought  of  taking 
Midland  of  England  stocks  into  the  valuation. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Until  we  should  buy  them  out  in 
law  the  English  got  their  little  railroad. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — Quite  so.  That  is  all  I 
have  to  ask. 

Examined  by  Lord  Pirrie. 

12291.  I take  it  you  don’t  really  put  before  the  Com- 
mission this  stockbroker’s  valuation  as  the  actual  value 
of  all  the  railways  of  Ireland.  You  give  the  market 
value  of  that  particular  £2,776,000  stock,  so  that 
this  Commission,  when  they  come  to  look  into  it, 
would  see  whether  there  had  been  an  increase  of  one  or 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  on  that  particular  day 
you  mean  the  stock  was  worth  so  much  money,  and 
that  is  all  you  mean  it  to  convey  ? — Yes. 

12292.  You  only  take  it  in  that  list? — Yes,  as  a 
rough  calculation  of  what  was  the  value  of  the  Irish 
railroads. 

12293.  If  you  had  beside  the  stock  taken,  suppose 
£200,000  or  £1,000,000,  less  than  what  it  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  books,  that  proportion  would  have 
to  be  added  to  it  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

12294.  It  gives  relative  proportions.  I rather  took  a 
portion  of  the  evidence  that  you  gave  slightly  different 
from  some  of  my  colleagues  as  regards  the  excursion 
traffic,  I will  not  say  for  foreigners,  but  strangers  com- 
ing into  Ireland  ; if  the  company  can  take  one,  two,  or 
three  full  trains  down  to  Killamey  at  a certain  rate,  you 
think  that  they  should  carry  their  own  countrymen  at 
the  same  rate  if  they  get  a full  excursion  load  of  pas- 
sengers. Am  I right?— I didn’t  mean  that,  though  I 
quite  agree.  I mean  to  say  that  I discovered  that  it 
was  possible  to  carry  passengers  at  a profit  at  a very- 
extraordinary  lower  rate  than  what  they  actually  did 
charge.  That  what  they  charge  is  a very  high  rate; 
if  they  had  a large  number  of  passengers  going  it  was 
very  much  the  same  as  the  old  penny  post.  That  you 
carried  an  enormous  number  of  letters  for  a penny, 
making  more  money  than  if  you  charged  this  extor- 
tionate first-class  rate  that  nobody  ever  travels  by 
except  those  who  have  some  very  peculiar  reason  for 
it. 

12295.  You  don’t  object  to  their  carrying  English 
tourists  Cheaper  than  they  were  carrying  Irish 
tourists? — I do  object.  I didn’t  go  into  that. 

12296.  I rather  took  to  be  your  line  of  argument^ 
that  you  wanted  them  to  carry  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves from  Dublin  to  Cork  ? — That  was  not  my  mean- 
ing, but  1 quite  agree  that  if  they  can  carry  a large 
number  of  Englishmen  down  to  Cork,  if  they  get  an 
equally  large  number  from  Dublin  they  should. 

12297.  Mr.  Knox. — We  do  in  fact? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

12298.  What  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Com- 
pany get  out  of  the  through- fare  that  has  been  spoken 
of  is  exactly  the  same  as  they  allow  on  the  Dublin  and 
Killamey  sections 

12299.  Lord  Pirrie. — The  same? — No.  I never 

meant  that. 

12300.  That  thot  line  was  canying  cheaper  than 
what  you  want  to  ? — No.  I never  meant  that. 

12301.  I think  that  you  have  gone  into  all  your 
statement  so  very  clearly  and  fairly  that  I have  not 
much  to  ask  you.  Do  you  think  you  quite  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  a firm  like  Messrs.  Guinness 
and  Sons.  You  talk  about  porter  not  paying  more 
to  the  way  of  labour  than  what  you  assume,  even  as 
knowing  something  about  brewers,  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Guinness.  But  in  addition  to  the  labour 
which,  no  doubt  you  are  alluding  to,  inside  the  works 
they  afford  a great  deal  of  indirect  employment.  Look 
at  the  enormous  amount  of  handling  of  its  barrels, 
took  at  the  number  of  steamers  that  they  have  going 
UP  and  down  the  Liffey  ; look  at  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  eomes  into  Dublin,  giving  employment  to 
-he  stevedores  loading  and  discharging  it ; look  at  the 
Cues  that  are  received  by  your  harbour  trust  or  dock — 
what  is  it  called  ? 

rhc  Secretary. — The  Port  and  Docks  Board. 

Lord  Pirrie.— Tlie  Port  and  Docks  Board.  Look  at 


the  enormous  amount  of  that  traffic,  the  work  of  which 
gives  employment.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  surely 
they  must  require  an  enormous  amount  of  cartage,  in 
connection  with  bringing  to  their  brewery  local  barley 
or  whatever  else  they  make  porter  of.  Is  it  not  a 
tremendous  advantage  to  Ireland  having-  that-  business 
in  Ireland  rather  than  having  it  elsewhere? — You  are 
getting  to  misunderstand  me  altogether. 

12302.  I want  to  be  clear? — I don’t  at  all  mean  to 
say  that  they  were  not  employing  labour,  but  I mean 
to  say  that  they  are  not  employing  four  millions 
worth  of  labour,  do  you  see?  When  you  see  that  large 
amount,  four  millions,  that  a small  amount  of  the 
four  millions  goes  in  labour,  and  I always  maintain 
and  I can,  evidently  see  that  that  is  the  view  of  Guin- 
ness, that  it  is  worth  a brewer’s  while  to  pay  very  high 
wages  because  the  amount  of  his  wages  bill  is  very- 
small  in  comparison  with  his  outlay,  and  he  does  pay 
very  good  wages  to  his  men,  but  I say  there  is  not 
four  millions  worth  of  men  paid. 

12303.  No,  but  isn’t  it  a very  great  advantage? — A 
very  small  portion  of  the  four  millions. 

12304.  But  isn’t  it  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
labouring  population  of  Ireland  that  a firm  like  Guin- 
ness can  raise  the  standard  of  wages,  and  therefore 
set  an  example  to  other  employers  of  labour? 
— It  is  an  advantage  to  probably  some.  I 
think  he  can  afford  to  do  it  more  than  other  manufac- 
turers. 

12305.  Afford  to  do  it  ? Do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
good  example  to  others  to  try  to  get  good  men  that 
Guinness’s  pay  more  than  the  ordinary  price  in  the  dis- 
trict. They  naturally  get  the  best  men,  and  na- 
turally other  employers  to  get  equally  good  men  will 
raise  the  wages  on  their  part? — I never  for  a moment 
said  a word  against  Guinness.  I said  if  we  look  upon 
the  exports,  it  was  said  here  you  give  cheap  through 
rates  for  what  we  export,  and  I say  take  this  case  of  a 
cheap  through  rate  on  the  four  millions,  that  a very 
small  proportion  of  that  is  spent  in  the  labour,  but  I 
3i ever  said  a word  against  Guinness. 

12306.  Nor  have  I said  a word  against  Guin- 
ness. What  I wanted  to  show  you  was  that  I thought 
you  overlooked  the  fact  that  they  pay  a great  deal 
in  wages  indirectly.  I think  you  will  admit  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  they  are  making  the  stout  from 
comes  from  abroad,  does  it  not? — Some  does. 

12307.  All  right? — All  hops. 

12308.  Well,  in  the  discharging  of  that,  and  bring- 
ing it  in,  all  that  develops  your  shipping  industry, 
in  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  must  help  to  keep  Dublin- 
up  to  the  front ; but  I think  as  long  as  you  now  realise 
that  Guinness  really  does  pay  more  indirectly  in  tlie  way 
of  wages  than  what  they  no  doubt  spend  in  the  direct 
wages  bill  of  their  own  works.  I need  not  pursue  the 
point  further. 

12309.  Mr.  Sexton. — T think  his  point  really  was 
that  if  you  take  the  imports  into  Ireland,  almost 
any  four  millions  of  those  imported  goods,  if  made  in 
Ireland,  would  yield  a larger  propoi-tion  of  wages  than 
the.  four  millions  worth  of  porter  made  by  the  firm  of 
Guinness  ? — That  was  my  point. 

12310.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  he  is  quite  right  in  that.,, 
but  I don’t  think  that  is  the  argument  put  forward.. 
I wish  we  had  an  industry  like  the  one  referred  to  in  • 
the  North  as  it  would  assist  us  a little  bit.  There  is 
one  other  question  about  emigration,  I don’t  like  to 
pass  over.  Living  in  Ireland,  and  being  member 
of  an  important  County  Council,  you  have  no  doubt, 
realised  that  a large  number  Of  these  emigrants  that 
left  Ireland  a few  years  ago  come  annually  to  travel 
over  the  railways  and  spend  money  in  Ireland— that 
was  not  the  case  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — No  doubt 
there  is  quite  a number  coming  back  every  year  now, 
and  I might  be  glad  a good  many  more  .would  come 
back  if  we  had  a self-governed  Ireland— a very  great 
many  more. 

12311.  That  is  very  satisfactory,  but  does  it  not 
surprise  you  that  whereas  in  the*  olden  days  ten  or 
twenty  passengers  would  land  at  Queenstown,  coming 
back  to  see  their  parents  and  their  old  homes  now  pro- 
bably four,  five,  and  six  hundred  come  direct  per 
steamer  to  visit  their  old  homes  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year  ? — A large  number  do.  A larger  number  than 
formerly. 

12312.  I think  the  railway  companies  should  assist 
and  facilitate  that  sort  of  traffic  ? — Of  friends 
coming  back  to  Ireland,  I have  no  objection  to  th  it 
in  the  slightest. 


Mr.  John 
Sweetm.an, 
Vice-Chair- 
man, General 
Council  of  ’ 

Councils,  antl! 
Chairman  of  ' 
Meath  County 
Council.  11  1 ; 
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12313.  And  to  bring  them  there  so  as  to  travel  about 
and  see  their  friends  ? — The  Irishmen  who  are  in 
America  and  wish  to  come  back  on  a visit,  I think 
it  would  be  a very  wise  thing  to  give  them  facilities 
to  land  in  Queenstown  and  travel  through  Ireland 
cheaply — that  would  be  very  wise  for  the  railway 
companies. 

12314.  You  know  that  is  being  done  largely  by  the 
railway  companies,  and  facilitated  by  the  steamers  as 
well  ? — I was  at  that  for  many  years  ; but  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  encourage  the  people  to  leave 
the  country  so  as  some  of  them  would  come  back. 

12315.  I quite  agree  with  you  ; keep  all  you  can 
at  home,  I am  coming  to  that.  You  want  to  keep  the 
people  in  Ireland  ?— Certainly. 

12316.  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  help  to  develop 
industry — to  keep  the  people  in  Ireland,  if  you  were  to 
get  work  for  your  women  to  begin  with.  Where  you 
have  women  you  are  bound  to  find  men — are  you  not  ? 
— You  can’t  get  people  to  stay  in  Ireland  unless  you 
give  them  food,  and  to  obtain  food  you  must  have 
occupation  for  them.  Now,  I will  give  you  a case 
in  point.  In  1880  there  was  a good  deal  of  distress 
in  my  neighbourhood,  and  people  walked  two  or 
three  Irish  miles  a day  for  the  sake  of  getting  Is. 
a day.  That  was  the  origin  of  my  first  visit  to 
America.  A friend  of  mine  said,  “ Why  don’t  they 
go  to  America”  ? “ I know  nothing  about  it,”  I said- 
I went  to  America  myself  in  1880,  and  I then 
brought  there  a certain  number  of  people  from  my 
neighbourhood.  I had  about  forty  or  fifty  families. 

1 was  to  bring  them  over.  When  my  numbers  were 
filled  up  a young  man  came.  I had  also  been  giving 
some  work  in  drainage.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
would  give  liim  work,  and  said  I,  “Oh,  my  numbers 
are  all  filled  up.  I have  no  more  drainage  to 
do.”  “Will  you  take  me  to  America”?  “No,” 
said  I,  “ I have  my  numbers  made  up.  I can  take 
no  more.”  “Well,”  he  said,  “it  is  a hard  country 
in  which  a man  can’t  live  in,  and  can’t  get  out  of.” 
I said  I thoroughly  agreed  with  him  ; but  there  is 
no  use  asking  people  to  stay  in  Ireland  unless  you 
can  get  them  work. 

12317.  Are  you  aware  that  when  Her  Excellency 
Lady  Aberdeen  came  here  twenty  years  ago  she 
started  an  industry — the  lace  industry,  and  that  that 
little  industry,  from  being  practically  not  worth  more 
than  £1,000  a year,  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years 
to  over  a quarter  of  a million  of  money  for 
the  benefit  of  Irish  women.  In  addition  to  that 
look  at  the  number  of  other  small  industries  the  lace 
manufacturers  have  started  owing  to  that  very  small 
beginning.  Such  as  that  carpet  industry  down  at  Abbey  - 
leix,  which  was  only  started  a few  years  ago.  Is  not 
that  the  kind  of  industry  you  would  like  to  begin 
with  ? — If  you  mean  to  say  that  I would  like  to  have 
the  men  of  Ireland  supported  by  the  women  of  Ire- 
land making  lace  collars  I distinctly  say  no,  sir. 

12318.  You  don’t  want  to  provide  employment  for 
women  ? — I want  the  men  to  support  the  women, 
and  not  the  women  to  support  the  men. 

12319.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  reason  the  ship- 
building industry  started  in  Belfast  was  that  there 
happened  to  be  large  industries  which  women 
were  required  for,  and,  therefore,  we  thought  it  was 
a desirable  place  to  start  a business  of  that  sort. 
You  would  rather  have  sacrificed  the  ship-building  in- 
dustries than  develop  the  linen  industry  first? — 
I would  not  say  that  i's  what  I said. 

12320.  Chairman. — No,  no? — I certainly  would  not 
like  to  give  employment  to  a number  of  women,  and 
have  these  women  support  the  men,  and  when  the 
men  are  there  supported  by  their  women  folk  that  a 
capitalist  would  say — I find  I can  get  labour  so  cheap 
in  Ireland,  these  men  who  are  supported  by  their 
women,  that  I start  a factory.  I don’t  think  that 
that  would  be  a proper  national  method  to  adopt. 

12321.  You  don’t.  Well,  then,  how  do  you  ever 
intend  to  start  industries  if  you  don’t  start  them  on 
the  ordinary  lines  you  teach  a child  to  walk 
before  you  teach  it  to  run,  and  you  teach  it  the  alpha- 
bet before  you  teach  it  to  spell,  how  do  you  expect  to 
start  any  industry  in  Ireland  if  you  are  going  to  throw 
over  to  begin  with  the  only  way  in  which  I believe 
any  industry  can  be  started,  which  is  to  make  use 
of  the  people  who  don’t  want  to  emigrate,  give  them 


employment.  I think  the  lace  industry  and  the  carpet 
industiy  are  great  and  most  important  elements  in 
considering  the  development  of  industries  here.  That 
is  my  own  opinion,  but  you  seem  to  entirely  differ 
with  it. 

Chairman. — No. 

12322.  Lord  Pi  t rie. — I want  to  see  whether  he  dis- 
sents from  giving  women  industry  first,  and  I don’t  yet 
see  how  he  intends  to  start  an  industry  by  any  change 
in  the  management  of  the  railways.  If  you  got  control 
of  the  railways  to-day,  would  industries  spring  up?— 
I don’t  say  an  industiy  would  start,  but  I 
say  if  we  had  Irish  railroads  managed  by  a 
popular  body  in  Ireland  they  would  not  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  kill  these  industries.  Now,  with 
regard  to  starting  industries,  I take  rather  an  un- 
popular view  about  that.  I take  this  view,  that  if 
philanthropists  try  to  start  industries  they  will 
surely  fail,  that  the  only  thing  we  Irishmen  can  do 
is  to  have  what  they  have  done  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  in  every  country, 
and  certainly  in  England  over  100  years  ago, 
namely,  protect  her  own  industries.  That  is  what 
we  can’t  do  by  law,  but  we  can  do  it  by  popular 
opinion,  and  if  the  public  insisted  upon  protecting, 
that  is,  buying  the  goods  that  are  manufactured  in 
Ireland,  the  manufacturers  themselves  will  increase 
the  output,  and  other  manufactures  will  start,  but 
I don’t  believe  in  supporting  amateur  factories. 

12323.  Then  you  don’t  think  that  the  lace  and  carpet 
manufac'tui’es  have  done  any  good  to  Ireland  ? — I have 
not  said  that. 

12324.  And  yet  we  have  got  a half  a million  of  money 
within  the  last  ten  years  actually  distributed  all  over 
Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and  also  of  the 
railway  companies,  and  the  shareholders  of  the  rail- 
way companies  ; I believe  those  two  trades  have  done 
more  to  prevent  emigration  than  anything  else  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  ? — I never  stated  I was  against 
them.  All  I stated  was  that  I was  against  the 
theory  being  started  that  the  women  were  to  support 
the  men.  That  I am  decidedly  against. 

12325.  I don’t  think  I ever  suggested  that  the  women 
should  support  the  men  ? — That  is  what  I understood. 

12326.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  think  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  cannot  be  founded  upon  the  casual 
employment  of  women,  but  must  be  founded  upon  the 
regular  employment  of  men? — Certainly,  that  is  my 

12327.  Lord  Pirrie. — You  are  a member  of  the 
General  Council.  Have  you  got  idle  men  in  the 
various  counties  in  Ireland  to-day  in  large  numbers  ? 
— No  ; unfortunately  all  our  men  have  emigrated  be- 
cause there  was  no  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
have  industries  all  over  the  country  except  by  degrees. 

12328.  How  can  you  start  industries  for  men  if  no 
men  exist.  I only  want  your  evidence  strengthened 
up.  The  men  have  emigrated.  Your  evidence  was 
that  they  had  left  the  country.  Don’t  let  us  have  the 
women  following  them? — I think  the  women  are 
emigrating  just  as  fast  as,  if  not  faster  than, 
the  men.  Statistics  will  show  that.  In  re- 
gard to  the  lace  industry,  lace  is  a fashion  that 
may  change  any  day.  It  would  be  far  better  for 
the  country  if  the  people  employed  would  manufac- 
ture necessary  things  that  must  be  used.  Stockings 
are  far  more  important  than  lace  collars  for  the 
country. 

12329.  Would  you  believe  in  reference  to  the  lace  in- 
dustry that  the  lace  sold  in  Ireland  or  even  in  England 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  increased  anything  ; the 
increase  from  practically  as  it  commenced  originally. 
£1,000  a year,  up  to  what  it  is  now,  is  entirely  owing 
to  sales  to  Paris  and  America.  Is  not  it  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  be  able  to 
send  these  goods  to  foreign  countries  to  sell,  and  not 
depend  upon  philanthropic  persons  at  home  to  buy.  Is 
not  that  your  desire? — I think  you  are  altogether 
wrong  in  saying  that  I want  Irish  manufactures  to 
be  kept  up  by  foreign  people.  I want  Irish  manu- 
factures to  be  helped  by  everyone  in  Ireland  by  a 
kind  of  public  national  feeling  in  favour  oi  Pr0_ 
tecting  their  own  industries.  With  regard  to  lace, 
am  not  saying  a word  against  lace,  but  I say 
careful  about  it ; don’t  try  to  throw  the  whole  o 
Ireland  into  lace  factories,  because  lace  is  a fashion. 
It  is  not  a thing  that  must  continue.  Anyone  o 
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any  age  will  recollect  how  lace  has  gone  up  and 
down  ’n  fashion  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

12330.  We  will  take  you  to  ploughs.  They  are  not 
governed  'by  fashion? — No,  ploughs  are  necessary. 

12331.  You  said  you  object  to  Mr.  Pierce  not  being 
able  to  sell  his  manufactures  in  this  country,  that 
he  had  to  sell  to  the  foreigners— to  Roumania,  Mr. 
Sexton  suggested.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the 
Irish  manufacturer — I am  speaking  as  an  Irishman 
my6elf,  remember — to  sell  his  goods  to  the  foreigner 
,at  a higher  price  than  he  could  get  at  home  ? — I do 
not  object  to  Mr.  Pierce  selling  in  Hungary,  but  I 
said  is  it  not  a very  queer  thing  that  he  is  able  to 
sell  in  Hungary,  and  the  railway  rates  prevent  his 
selling  them  in  Ireland. 

12332.  Was  not  his  reason  that  he  got  a better 
price  in  Hungary? — He  said  the  rates  were  so 
high  that  they  prevented  him  selling  them  in  Ire- 
land. I never  objected  to  his  selling  them  in  Hun- 
gary. I cannot  understand  how  you  thought  so. 

12333. 1 only  take  the  evidence  you  gave.  You  said 
you  didn’t  think  the  foreign  market  a very  good  one, 
and  that  he  should  try  to  develop  his  own  market. 
I suppose  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  my  firm 
get  little  or  no  work  in  Ireland.  If  an  Irishman  in 
Dublin  wants  a ship  built  he  goes  to  England  or 
Scotland,  or  some  other  place.  We  have  to  go  to  the 
foreigner  to  get  our  work.  Why  should  not  the 
Irishman  in  Cork,  Ballinasloe,  or  Limerick  find  a 
market  abroad? — I never  objected  to  the  people  getting 
foreigners  to  buy  their  goods.  I never  for  a moment 
suggested  such  a thing  as  that. 

12334.  Why  do  you  object  to  an  International  Ex- 
hibition ? You  spoke  against  it  strongly  ? — Yes. 

12335.  But  you  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  being  what  I call  the  guides 
as  to  what  should  take  place  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
people  themselves  should  decide  what  should  be  clone  ? 


12336.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  at 
the  meeting  that  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  have  this  Exhibition,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Dublin, 
Belfast'  and  Cork  took  part,  and  I think  probably 
it  was  the  only  time — perhaps  Mr.  Sexton  will 
correct  me — that  there  ever  was  a meeting 
held  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere  at  which  all  parties, 
all  clases  and  all  creeds,  of  every  politics,  were 
present.  I believe  the  representatives  of  your  own 
County  Council  were  there  and  approved  of  it.  The 
County  Councils  of  every  county  sent  in  representa- 
tives. I had  the  honour  of  presiding  at  that  meeting 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  see  what  was  being 
niade  in  other  countries  in  the  small  various  in- 
dustries rather  than  send  to  Belgium,  Holland  or 
America  for  that  purpose.  That  was  the  object  of 
the  Exhibition.  That  was  done  by  your  own  people 
and  Oy  the  representatives  of  your  own  party.  If  ever 
there  was  a case  of  unanimity  of  public  opinion  in 
reland  that  was  one.  Though  other  little  things 
may  have  occurred  afterwards  ?— With  regard  to  that 
you  ask  mo  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  for 
the  people  to  see  how  foreign  goods  are  made.  If 
Ireland  is  to  be  a country  of  crochet  work  alone,  and 
it  you  get  a number  of  foreign  crochet  makers  in  Ire- 
and,  and  you  bring  up  the  country  people  and  show 
mem  how  to  make  crochet,  there  may  be  something  in 
your  arguments.  But  if  you  maintain  that  Ireland 
.i™1  manufacture  all  kinds  of  goods,  I maintain 
t an  Exhibition  to  show  them  how  these  goods  are 
manufactured  is  perfectly  useless  to  them.  The  men 
wno  buy  tlie  goods,  the  common  public  do  not  want 
re  know  how  a thing  is  manufactured.  There  can 
uiy  be  a few  large  manufacturers.  I sav  let  those 
liZ  manl,factarers  go  to  the  International  Exhibi- 
„ . 111  i aris  ancl  learn  their  business  there.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  teach  them  their  business 
T»i  y,0U  s!,ould  collect  all  the  ordinary  public  in 
reiand  and  show  them  all  the  nice  goods  that  are 
ton  e,  a^'oad-  They  can  see  them  any  day  in  Graf- 
Thc™*  Twlth.out  giving  them  special  facilities. 
*ZS* « 1 malntam  that  any  exhibition  which  is  to 

land  l people  how  to  make  g°ods  is  useless  in  Ire- 
Sw’ir  fause  you  have  only  a few  manufacturers. 

abroad  +h°ily’  °fx,  Cork»  lle  can  wel1  a£ford  to  go 
aa  to  learn  the  newest  secrets  in  business. 

'®ow  man.v  of  the  small  manufacturers  in 
m eland  went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition?—!  don’t 


believe  the  small  industries  are  going  to  revive  pros- 
perity in  Ireland.  I am  not  saying  a word  against 

12338.  What  is  a large  industry  ?— Take  Mahony. 
What  good  is  it  to  Mahony  that  there  should  be  an 
Exhibition  here  ? He  can  go  to  Paris  to  see  what 
he  wants,  whereas  holding  an  Exhibition  here  does 
an  immense  deal  of  harm  to  his  business,  owing  to 
the  people  seeing  all  the  goods  made  in  other  coun- 
tries. As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  Exhibition  of 
1853  that  did  more  injury  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures in  Ireland  than  anything  else  of  late  years. 

12339.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  ordinary  shoe- 
maker in  Ballinasloe  would  not  like  to  go  to  see  the 
very  country  you  were  in  and  in  which  you  said  you 
learned  something — I am  rather  surprised  that  you 
did  learn  anything  from  going  outside  Ireland.  If 
a man  is  a boot  and  shoemaker,  would  it  not  be  in- 
teresting to  him  to  see  a boot  cut  out  by  modern  ma- 
chinery— a thing  that  he  takes  a long  time  to  do  by 
hand  ?— I think  we  will  have  to  agree  to  differ  upon 
that  point.  Then  comes  the  point  of  what  you  said  the 
public  were  in  favour  of.  It  so  happens  that  there 
was  a public  meeting  called  in  Dublin  to  support 
this  International  Exhibition ; it  so  happens  that  I 
was  present  at  that  public  meeting,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  large  majority  of  those  present  at  that 
public  meeting  were  against  the  proposition  of  an 
International  Exhibition,  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
members  who  were  supporting  the  International  Ex- 
hibition left  the  platform  because  there  was  a large 
majority  against  them,  and  it  also  so  happens  that 
they  called  in  the  police 

12340.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  meeting  that  I pre- 
sided at? — No,  sir;  I don’t  think  you  were  there. 

12341.  That  was  not  my  meeting? — Yon  gave  your 
meeting,  and  I am  giving  my  meeting. 

12342.  Chairman. — -This  was  an  opposition  meet- 
ing ? — It  was  a public  meeting  got  up  in  favour  of 
it ; and  they  got  the  Lord  Mayor  to  promise  to  at- 
tend the  public  meeting.  The  Lord  Mayor  found 
that  public  feeling  was  so  strong  against  it — I 
forget  who  he  was  at  the  time — that  he  sent  an 
apology,  and  said  he  could  not  attend  the  meeting. 
As  well  as  I recollect  it  was  Sir  James  Murphy  that 
was  in  the  chair.  Finding  that  the  public  meeting 
was  against  them  they  retired,  and  called  in  the 
police,  that  are  paid  by  the  English  Government  to 
break  the  heads  of  those  who  were  against  them. 
So,  sir,  I don’t  think  you  hit  off  much  by  saying 
that  it  was  by  public  meeting  that  the  International 
Exhibition  was  supported  in  Ireland. 

Colonel  Hutcheson  Poe. — I should  like  to  say  that 
I was  at  that  meeting,  and  I very  nearly  had  my 
head  broken  at  it. 

12343.  Lord  Pirrie. — I think  after  what  Mr.  Sweet- 
man  has  said  that  I should  say  that  at  the  meeting 
I attended  there  was  nothing  but  unanimity,  we  had 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever.  Therefore  I don’t  think 
we  need  discuss  that.  But  apparently  one  thing  you 
learned  in  America  was ? — I learned  many  things. 

12344.  That  one  man  control  on  the  railways  is  what 
you  recommend  rather  than  a large  Board  of  Direc- 
tors— a president  who  has  charge,  who  sits  in  his 
office  from  morning  till  night,  and  with  whom  you 
can  do  more  business  in  three  minutes  than  you  can 
do  in  three  or  four  hours  with  the  ordinary  man  at 
home? — In  the  practical  carrying  out  of  business. 

12345.  Therefore  you  think  that  going  abroad"  to 
see  what  other  men  are  doing  is  worth  something  to 
an  Irishman  ? — So  far  from  my  thinking  the  opposite 
I say  every  man  should  be  sent  to  America  to  learn 
what  it  is  to  be  a man.  I am  not  talking  now  of 
tiie  labourers.  I am  talking  of  those  who  are  called 
the  gentry.  Take  a young  gentleman  and  send  him 
out  to  America,  and  say  to  him,  “ You  must  earn 
your  own  living  in  America  for  three  years,  and  then 
come  back.”  He  would  be  a very  different  man. 

12346.  I thought  you  were  objecting  to  anyone  going 
outside  to  learn  anything  ? — I never  objected  to  anyone 
learning.  I will  tell  you  a case  in  point.  When  1 
was  there  a young  man  said  to  me,  “ Oh,  So-and-So, 
why  they  think  themselves  as  good  as  we  are.” 
“Well,”  said  I,  “are  they  not  much  better?  Those 
men  can  get  one  and  a-half  dollars  a day,  and  I don’t 
think  you  and  I could  get  half  a dollar.”  And  that 
is  what  it  taught  me. 
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12347.  Mr.  Acworth— I want  to  ask  a question  that 
arises  out  of  an  interesting  point  in  the  case.  I don’t 
want  to  discuss  the  question  of  Ireland  for  the  Irish. 
But  supposing  what  you  desire  happened — that  you  get 
your  stuff  at  home  and  manufacture  it  yourselves — 
you  see  what  I mean— supposing  you  get  your  raw 
materials  at  home  and  manufacture  them  yourselves 
on  the  spot,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  railway  point 
of  view,  which  is  all  I am  concerned  with  here,  that 
the  railways  would  get  much  less  traffic  than  at  pre- 
sent, because  they  would  only  carry  it  a short  dis- 
tance instead  of  carrying  it  all ' the  way  to  Dublin 
and  back?— I see  the  point,  and  my  reply  to  that  is 
this,  that  it  would  pay  the  railroads  far  better  to 
cany  a very  large  number  of  passengers  backwards 
and  forwards  and  the  little  goods  that  they  want  for 
themselves  for  a large  population  than  to  get  a large 
amount  of  money  for  carrying  a few  fat  bullocks  sent 
from  the  County  Meath  to  Liverpool. 

12348.  And  the  boots  come  back?— It  takes  very 
few  men  to  feed  the  beasts.  One  man  can  feed  a 
great  many  beasts. 

Mr.  Acworth. — I see  the  line  of  your  answer.  I 
thought  I would  like  to  get  it  from  you. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Vesey  Knox,  k.c. 

12349.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  general  ques- 
tion. I will  ask  him  a few  specific  questions  on 
points  of  complaint.  He  complained  of  a circular 
which  had  been  issued.  I was  asked  to  explain  that 
the  only  thing  in  that  circular  was  that  it  was  an 
undertaking  not  to  disclose  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany. The  actual  terms  were  not  put  upon  the  notes, 
and  there  might  be  some  misapprehension  that  it 
was  a circular  of  an  objectionable  or  tyrannical  kind. 
It  only  insisted  upon  the  servants  of  the  company 
undertaking  not  to  disclose  the  company’s  business. 
If  that  is  explained  I will  be  satisfied. 

Chairman. — We  were  quite  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — If  it  is  understood  that  it  was  an 
misapprehension.  The  actual  terms  were  not  put 
upon  the  notes. 

Mr.  Sexton. — I did  not  comment  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  circular.  I pointed  out  that  the  circular 
on  the  face  of  it  purported  to  be  a voluntary  circular, 
but,  according  to  the  evidence,  it  was  enforced  by  an 
order. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — If  it  was  understood  that  it  was  an 
order,  which  every  commercial  concern  is  entitled  to 
give,  then  I have  no  objection  to  its  going  in  that 


Mr.  Sexton. — It  purports  to  be  voluntary  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — No  doubt  it  was  sent  to  all  the  men 
to  sign  ; but  of  course  every  commercial  concern  is 
bound  to  see  that  its  employees 

Mr.  Sexton.— “ And  further  I solemnly  and  volun- 
tarily declare.”  I commented  upon  that  phrase 
only. 

12350.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I do  not  know  about  the 
phrase  “voluntarily.”'  As  the  matter  has  been  men- 
tioned, I think  I have  a perfect  right  to  say  why  that 
declaration  was  sent  around. 

12351.  Chairman. — No ; I think  we  had  better  leave 
it.  What  you  said  was,  and  we  quite  agree,  that 
although  it  may  be  called  a voluntary  circular,  every- 
body in  the  service  was  bound  to  sign  it.  I think  you 
said  that? — Those  were  the  words.  It  was  passed 
because  certain  people  gave  us  information  as  to  the 
Catholics  on  the  different  lines.  That  was  the  origin 
of  it,  sir.  I was  very  anxious  to  bring  it  forward, 
but  I was  ruled  out  of  order.  If  the  railroad  com- 
pany wish  to  use  it  now  I shall  be  delighted. 

Chairman. — We  had  better  drop  it. 

Rates  for  12352.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — (to  the  witness). — About 

carriage  Mr.  Pierce,  that  specific  point.  Do  you  know  that  in 

of  agricultural  jac£  an  ^he  railway  companies  have  given  in  the  case 
implements.  t|le  carriage  of  agricultural  implements  a concession 
by  which  all  agricultural  implements  are  carried  in 
class  2 instead  of  class  3 classification  ? — I do  not 
know  it. 


Mr.  Knox,  k.c.— That  is  a voluntary  modification  of 
the  classification  given  in  favour  of  the  carriage  of 
agricultural  implements  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Pirrie. — How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Tatlow. — 1893,  after  the  revision  of  the  rates. 
Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — After  Parliament  had  allowed  us  to 
charge  more— class  3 rates  for  agricultural  implements, 
the  companies  voluntarily,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  put  them  for  the  purposes  of 
Ireland  in  the  cheaper  class. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Would  that  equally  apply  to  imple- 
ments coming  from  Banbury  and  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — We  could  not,  of  course,  have 
made  a distinction. 

Mr.  Tatlow. — No,  they  would  be  sent  at  the  English 
classification. 

Mr.  Acworth. — Then  you  do  give  the  Irish  an  ad- 
vantage. 

12353.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I didn’t  understand  that. 
The  classification  goes  by  the  place  of  origin,  and  con- 
sequently Mr.  Pierce  would  get  an  advantage  over  the 
Banbury  maker.  (To  the  witness).- — That  does  not 
look  like  deliberately  discouraging  Irish  industry?— 
As  far  as  deliberately  is  concerned,  I never  for  a mo- 
ment would  say  that  they  sat  down  and  said,  “ I will 
do  my  best  to  destroy  Ireland.”  But  I mean  to  say 
that  their  action  did  it. 

12354.  You  mentioned  about  the  dividend  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  having  gone 
down.  That  followed  upon  the  amalgamation  after 
they  had  assumed  a very  heavy  burden  in  taking  over 
the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Line  and  the  Waterford 
and  Central? — It  came  after  that,  certainly. 

12355.  And  they  did  decrease  their  dividend  for 
some  years.  From  5 per  cent,  it  went  down  to  3£. 
But  it  has  gone  up  again  to  4£? — It  went  up  again 
to  4J,-  the  last  half-year. 

12356.  And  I suppose,  as  a shareholder  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway,  you  will  join  with 
me  in  the  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  it  will  go  up  to  5 per  cent,  again 
next  year? — I beg  your  pardon.  I am,  it  so  happens, 
a shareholder.  But  I hope  it  is  possible  I may  live 
longer  than  one  year;  and  I do  not  wish  that  my 
dividend  should  go  up  for  one  year  to  5 per  cent, 
and  go  down  for  twenty  years  afterwards  one-half 
per  cent.  That  is  my  argument — that  for  an  imme- 
diate profit  you  are  destroying  future  profits. 

12357.  There  are  a great  many  people  in  Ireland 
who  do  not  know  how  many  good  things  are  well  made 
in  Ireland.  Is  not  that  so? — This  is  the  Exhibition 
question  ? 

12358.  Is  not  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  when  Irish 
manufactures  are  put  beside  English,  and  beside 
those  of  other  countries,  that  that  will  be  an  advant- 
age to  Irish  manufactures  ? — I say  if  you  get  a child 
— and  Ireland  is  a mere  child  in  manufactures— I 
don’t  mean  in  all  manufactures,  but  in  manufactures 
in  general,  and  put  him  into  competition  with  grown- 
up men,  I don’t  think  you  will  in  any  way  benefit 
that  child’s  productions. 

12359.  We  'have  a greater  confidence  in  the  merits 
of  Irish  manufacture  than  you  have,  Mr.  Sweetman- 
12360.  Lord  Pirrie. — (But  surely  he  is  not  an  Irish- 
man?— I am  not  an  Irishman. 

12361.  I fear  you  are  not,  or  you  would  not  speak 
that  way?- — If  your  ancestors  were  here  in  Ireland 
for  800  years  would  that  make  you  an  Irishman. 
12362.  Yes? — Then  I am  an  Irishman. 

12362a.  Mr.  Knox,  k.c. — I may  say  that  the  rail- 
ways suggested  the  Exhibition  with  the  object  ot 
benefiting  Ireland.  TFiftiess. — If  you  go  into  motives 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  Exhibition  is 
simply  to  get  baronetcies  and  to  get  knghthoods,  to  get 
the  King  over  or  somebody  of  that  kind — that  was  the 
origin  of  the  movement. 

12363.  Chairman. — Mr.  Sweetman,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  for  the  evidence  you  have  given,  an 
for  the  very  straightforward  manner  in  which  yon 
have  given  it,  and  we  must  now  call  the  next  witness. 


Mr.  M.  A. 
Ennis,  J.P , 
Vice-Chair- 

Wexford 
County 
Council,  &c. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  j.p.,  examined  by  the  Chairman. 


12364.  You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Wexford 
County  Council? — Yes,  and  I am  also  a member  of 
the  Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council.  I ap- 
pear here  to-day  primarily  as  a witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council,  and  I 


also  propose  to  give  evidence  for  the  Wexford 
Council.  Let  me  say  that  the  evidence  which  *1, 
pose  to  give  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  County J^°r 
General  Council  is  endorsed  by  the  Wexford  qD 
Council.  Then  I propose  to  give  further  evidenc 
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behalf  of  Wexford,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  Fish- 
guard and  Rosslare  Railway.  I shall  first  deal  with 
the  Irish  County  Councils  as  a whole. 

12365.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  pre- 
vious witness? — Yes. 

12366.  Mr.  Sweetman  appeared  also  as  represent- 
ing tlie  Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council. 
Why  do  you  think  that  you  are  at  any  disadvantage 
as  appearing  here  without  being  represented  by 
counsel  ? — I don’t  think  that  I need  labour  the  point 
,as  to  the  advantage  of  representation  by  counsel  be- 
fore such  a Commission  as  this,  and  I presume  if  the 
Associated  Railway  Companies  of  Ireland  did  not 
consider  it  was  a decided  advantage  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  they  would  not  expend  the  sum  of  money 
whicli  I assume  the  services  of  the  eminent  counsel 
that  they  have  retained  will  cost  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

12367.  That  is  a matter  for  their  discretion? — 
That  is  a matter  for  their  discretion,  of  course  ; we 
make  no  complaint  of  that.  We  did  originally  pro- 
test against  the  railway  companies  of  Ireland  being 
allowed  to  appear  by  counsel,  but  we  also  claimed 
that  in  the  event  of  the  railways  being  allowed  to 
appear  in  that  way  that  we  should  also  get  a similar 
concession  as  to  being  represented  by  counsel. 

12368.  Which  we  gave  to  you  ? — Which  we  got,  but 
having  obtained  this  permission  for  the  County  Coun- 
cils’ General  Council,  we  had  a meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  and  dis- 
cuss the  methods  by  which  we  might  provide  for  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  appear  before  this  Commis- 
sion by  counsel.  The  sittings  of  the  Commission  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  protracted,  and  it  turned  out 
that  the  total  sum  which  tlfe  Council  would  have  for 
such  a purpose  would  not  exceed  £150,  because,  after 
deducting  the  ordinary  expenses,  seeing  we  only  get  an 
affiliation  fee  from  each  Council  statutorily  limited  to 
£10  a year,  we  could  not  pay  more  than  £150  at  the 
outside.  It  was  manifest  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  retain  senior  counsel  for  that  sum  of 
money,  and  we  therefore  took  the  opinion  of  counsel 
as  to  whether  it-  might  not  be  possible  for  the  County 
Councils  of  Ireland  as  a whole  to  subscribe  a sum 
not  exceeding  £50  each  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Councils  to  appear  by  counsel  before  this  Com- 
mission. That  opinion  we  obtained  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Ronan,  and  I hand  in  a copy.  That  opinion, 
I may  point  out,  without  going  through  the  document 
in  extenso 

12369.  The  result  of  that  is  that  you  are  not  here 
by  counsel  ? — Yes.  but  I also  wish  to  emphasise  this 
point,  that  Mr.  Ronan  says  it  is  a difficult  question, 
and  that  he  is  not  absolutely  certain  if  the  law 
would  prevent  us  appearing  by  counsel,  but  that  his 
mature  opinion  is  that  we  cannot  do  so,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  subsequent  communica- 
tions with  the  Local  Government  Board  that  they 
take  a somewhat  different  view  on  the  subject,  still 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  members  of  the  Irish 
County  Councils’  General  Council,  not  being  men  of 
extreme  wealth,  could  not  possibly,  in  face  of 
that  opinion,  risk  a surcharge  by  the  auditor,  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  which  the  appearance  of  counsel 
would  entail. 

12370.  As  a matter  of  fact  here  you  are,  and  both 
you  and  iMr.  S'weetman  have  not  the  advantage  of 
being  represented  by  counsel  ? — We  have  not,  and 
not  alone  have  we  not,  but  as  I point  out  in  my 
precis  of  evidence,  the  individual  County  Councils 
are  not  represented.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Ronan  ex- 
cludes them,  and  even  if  it  were  possible  or  practicable 
for  individual  Councils  to  appear  here  it  would  be 
manifestly  a charge  on  the  rates  of  single  counties, 
and  that  would  be  too  large  for  every  county  to  bear. 

12371.  Now,  the  resolution,  we  have  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
at  their  meeting  on  the  18th  of  October  last,  and  I 
nave  gone  seriatim,  through  the  heads  of  that  with 
the  previous  witness  ; do  you  concur  or  differ  with 
on  the  points  raised? — I would  prefer  not  to 
mnd  myself  to  absolute  agreement  with  him  in  every- 
thing he  lias  said.  His  evidence  has  been  extremely 
voluminous,  and  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  everything  that  he  has  said.  I have 
taken  note  of  a couple  of  statements  which  I am  not 
®nre  whether  he  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  County 
councils’  General  Council,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Meath 
bounty  Council. 


EVIDENCE.  3S7 

12372.  He  appeared  also  on  behalf  of  the  Meath 
County  Council? — Yes.  I hold  that  as  a witness  on 
behalf  of  the  County  Councils’  General  Council  I 
have  a mandate  as  regards  that  resolution,  while  the 
opinions  that  I express  must  be,  more  or  less,  rather 
individual  opinions. 

12373.  But  not  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tions— you  are  not  opposed  to  it  ? — I appear  here  as 
supporting  the  resolution  in  every  particular,  but 
if  you  ask  me  to  interpret  the  meaning  attaching  to 
that  resolution  adopted  by  the  Irish  County  Councils’ 
General  Council,  I say  that  I prefer  to  give  my  own 
interpretation . 

12374.  Well,  the  first  point  is  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  managing  Irish  railways  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland — what  do  you  say  to  that? — 
Yes,  most  decidedly,  and  the  evidence  given  here  to- 
day, and  given  during  the  past  two  days  while  I was 
present,  and  the — and  I may  say  I have  read  a great 
deal  of  the  evidence  given  previously  when  I was 
not  present — the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses 
goes  to  show  that  the  multiplicity  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land tends  to  excessive  cost  of  administration,  and 
that  the  excessive  cost  of  administration  would  be 
largely  avoided  by  the  unification  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  country,  and  we  furthermore  hold  that 
the  jealousies  and  want  of  co-operation  between  the 
existing  railway  companies  seriously  endanger  the 
trade  of  the  country,  more  especially  tourist  traffic, 
which,  I hold,  should  be  a large  source  of  income  to 
this  country.  I visited  Norway,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  other  foreign  countries  and  I realised  what  an 
advantage  to  those  countries  the  tourist  traffic  is, 
and  I hold  that  in  Ireland,  a country  which  is 
eminently  suited  for  such  traffic,  that  it  is  capable  of 
very  large  development.  I hold  that  year  by  year 
the  number  of  people  who  take  holidays  is  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  large  middle  classes  of  England 
who  are  to  a certain  extent  debarred  from  Contin- 
ental travel  by  want  of  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries  and  languages  should  be  given  facilities  for 
travel  in  Ireland  equal  to  what  they  can  obtain  else- 
where in  fares,  rates,  and  tickets,  such,  say,  as  the 
Belgian  railways  give  ; these  tickets  are  issued  for  a 
week  and  will  enable  a man  to  travel  wherever  he 
likes  all  over  the  country. 

12375.  Yes,  on  the  State  railways  ? — Yes,  but  if  you 
unify  the  railways  here  such  tickets  as  would  be 
issued  would  enable  people  to  travel  all  over  the 
country. 

12376.  I suppose  you  know  Belgium  is  the  most 
vastly  populated  country  in  the  world? — Yes 

12377.  You  then  say  that  the  placing  of  the  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  would 
also  be  detrimental  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

12378.  You  concur  in  that?— Yes. 

12379.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Sweetman’s  evidence  on 
that  subject? — Yes,  but  I prefer  to  give  evidence  in 
my  own  words. 

12380.  But  time  is  getting  short.  We  don’t  want 
your  reasons  so  much  ; that  is  the  opinion  that  is  re- 
presented ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I am  hardly 
prepared  to  accept  en  bloc  the  opinions  regarding  that 
resolution  expressed  by  others.  My  reason  for  holding 
that  it  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  Ireland  is 
that  the  State  control 

12381.  We  are  on  the  second  now,  are  we  not  ? — Yes. 

I hold  that  the  purchase  and  control  by  the  British 
State  would  mean  that  the  railways  of  Ireland  would 
be  the  play  toy  of  political  parties  in  England,  and 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons  has  an  enormous 
section  of  its  members  interested  in  English  railway 
management,  and  we  hold  that  the  interests  of  the 
English  railways  are  distinctly  not  the  interests  of 
the  Irish  railways.  We  hold,  if  you  can  imagine 
a German  syndicate  providing  enough  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  manag- 
ing those  railways  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Germany  ; that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  would 
probably  not  be  to-day  what  it  is. 

12382.  Mr.  Sexton. — They  would  undermine  the  Bri- 
tish trade  ? — They  would  naturally  do  that,  human 
nature  being  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  they 
would  manage  the  railways  in  the  interests  of  their 
own  people.  We  hold  that  if  the  railways  of  Ireland 
come  to  be  managed  by  the  people  of  this  country  that 
it  must  be  by  an  elected  body.  The  control  of  the 
railways  is  the  control  of  the  country  itself.  The 
great  wars  of  modern  times  are  undertaken  for  the 
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control  of  the  railways,  which  means  the  control  of  the 
traffic  of  the  country. 

12383.  Chairman. — These  remarks  apply  to  No.  3? 
— Yes. 

12384.  Now  as  to  No.  4?  That  is  “That  the  neces- 
sary legal  powers  should  be  given  to  the  General 
Council,  or  other  representative  body,  to  purchase 
all  the  Irish  railways,  and  borrow  money  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  security  of  the  rates  of  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land, which,  added  to  that  of  the  railways  themselves, 
would  make  the  security  so  perfectly  safe  that  the 
necessary  money  could  be  borrowed  at  a reasonable 
rate  of  interest.”  With  regard  to  that  Mr.  Sweetman 
gave  evidence  in  detail  as  to  all  the  alternative 
methods  for  borrowing  money  from  the  British  Trea- 
sury at  3 per  cent.,  or  raising  the  money  locally  at 
3i  per  cent.  Now,  personally,  I may  say  that  I don’t 
like  to  express  a definite  or  fixed  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  I have  my  opinions  on  it,  but  I don’t 
think  it  desirable  to  express  a definite  or  fixed  opinion 
as  to  the  method  in  which  this  transaction  should  be 
financed,  pending  the  disclosure  by  the  Government  of 
the  amount  of  financial  control  which  it  is  proposed 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Council  which  it  is 
proposed  to  create  in  this  country,  but  I would  lay 
it  down  as  a principle  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  in  Ireland  we  are  largely  in  need  of  capital.  I 
have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  cleverest  bankers  in 
Ireland  for  saying  that  for  each  £5  worth  of  English 
capital  invested  in  Ireland  there  is  at  least  £100  worth 
of  Irish  capital  invested  abroad. 

Lord  Pirrie. — Do  you  mean  in  England? 

12385.  Mr.  Sexton. — I suppose  including  England? 
— Yes,  including  England,  I mean  out  of  Ireland,  and 
I wish  to  point  this  out,  because  I believe  that  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  it  is  an  important  aspect 
in  Irish  life.  It  is  a question  to  be  raised  at  a future 
meeting  of  the  Irish  County  Councils’  General  Coun- 
cil, and  it  applies  to  this  question  also.  We,  in  the 
County  of  Wexford,  are  borrowers  to  the  extent  of 
about  £250,000.  Our  county  authority  finance  our 
District  Councils  in  their  loans  for  the  building  of 
labourers’  cottages  and  other  purposes.  We  pay  from 
3|  to  4 i per  cent,  interest.  We  are,  roughly  speaking, 
paying  annually  £10,000  in  the  County  of  Wexford  in 
the  shape  of  interest.  In  the  joint  stock  banks  of  the 
town  of  Wexford  alone  there  is  a sum  of  money  on 
deposit  by  the  Irish  people  which  vastly  exceeds  the 
total  amount  of  our  requirements,  and  on  that 
money  lodged  on  deposit  they  don’t  obtain  on  an 
average — I am  not  speaking  of  the  present  high  rate 
of  interest,  and  of  the  fluctuations  there  have  been 
recently — more  than  1 to  1£  per  cent,  interest. 
It  is,  I hold,  economically  unsound  for  the  Irish 
people  to  pay  £10,000  a year  in  the  way  of  interest 
on  money  to  meet  their  local  necessities  when  their 
own  people  have  the  money  lying  there  and  could 
by  floating  county  stock  of  the  County  of  Wexford 
— a stock  which  v/ould  be  a gilt-edged  security,  and 
trust  investement — obtain  3j  per  cent,  interest,  saving 
one-half  per  cent,  interest  to  the  ratepayers  of  the 
county,  and  giving  to  the  people  who  have  the  money 
on  deposit  2 per  cent,  additional  on  their  capital.  For 
that  reason  I hold  that  the  Irish  people  need  to  be  edu- 
cated to  the  economical  value  of  that  principle.  I am 
bringing  the  question  forward  at  the  Irish  County 
Councils’  General  Council.  I would  prefer  that  in 
the  financial  arrangements  made  as  to  the  taking  over 
of  the  Irish  railways  that  as  large  a sum  of  Irish 
capital  as  possible  should  be  invested  in  those  rail- 
ways. 


12386.  Chairman. — I see  you  raise  a point  in  case 
the  railways  are  taken  over  by  the  State,  as  to  the 
economies  that  could  be  effected  ? — Yes. 

Economies  to  12387.  Do  you  wish  to  enumerate  them? — No,  I 
be  effected  by  think  the  previous  witness  has  done  so,  and  I would 
unification  express  assent  to  what  the  previous  witness  has  said 

of  railway  on  that  subject.  There  is  just  one  point  that  occurred 

management,  to  me  when  Mr.  Sweetman  was  giving  evidence,  as  to 
railway  workshops.  I regard  the  economies  that  could 
be  effected  in  that  direction  as  probably  being  larger 
than  might  generally  be  supposed.  While  Mr.  Sweet- 
man ai-gued  that  there  should  be  a number  of  smaller 
workshops  in  various  places,  I think  that  centralisa- 
tion in  this  matter  would  be  conducive  to  economy. 

12388.  He  said  two  or  three? — Well,  I suggest  that 
if  you  had  two  or  three  railway  workshops  in  Ireland 
that  they  should  be  specialised,  that  the  manufacture 
of  one  particular  branch  of  work  should  be  centralised 


in  one  place.  I can  claim  the  distinction  on  behalf  of 
Wexford  that  it  is,  outside  Belfast  and  the  Northern 
towns,  probably  the  most  active  manufacturing  town 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is,  I hold,  by  centralising  the  work, 
and  specialising,  that  economies  can  best  be  effected. 

12389.  What  is  this  pressing  evil  you  refer  to  -is 
affecting  Irish  railways?— I say  the  most  pressing 
evil  affecting  Irish  railways  at  the  present  moment 
appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  financial  necessities 
of  certain  Irish  companies  have  induced  these  com- 
panies to  enter  into  alliances  of  a more  or  less  bind- 
ing character  witli  the  great  English  railway  com- 
panies, in  one  instance,  at  least,  an  English  company 
obtaining  direct  representation  on  the  Board  of  an 
Irish  company.  These  alliances  may  be  very  satis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests  and 
the  easier  distribution  of  British  products,  but  they 
are  of  distinctly  doubtful  value  to  Irish  manufactures, 
and  Irish  industries  generally,  and  their  rapid  exten- 
sion must  be  viewed  with  great  apprehension.  I hold 
that  the  Irish  railway  companies  may  possibly  not  be 
to  blame  as  largely  as  some  of  the  witnesses  are  in- 
clined to  blame  them  for  the  defects  in  administration 
which  we  complain  of,  because  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  English  railway  companies  have  practically 
rendered  them  not  free  agents ; they  are  practically 
controlled  by  the  large  English  companies  which  have 
financed  them,  and  they  are  not  in  a position  to  refuse 
the  rates  demanded. 

12390.  Which  companies  do  you  refer  to? — I refer 
to  all  the  companies;  nearly  all  the  companies  in 
Ireland. 

12391.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  is  influenced,  say,  by  the  North  Western  of 
England? — No,  I don’t  suppose  the  Great  Northern 
is,  but  another  Irish  company  is. 

12392.  That  company  is  bought  out?— The  railway 
I refer  to  has  a director,  an  English  director  placed  . 
on  the  board,  it  is  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern. 
There  is  a director  nominated  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  on  their  board. 

12393.  Mr.  Sexton. — Following  a large  loan? — Yes. 

12394.  Chairman. — What  evil  do  you  see  in  that? 
— That  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Company  is 
practically  under  the  control  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company. 

12395.  What ! one  director  rules  the  board  ?— I 
think  probably  he  does,  because  lie  carries  the  in- 
fluence and  weight  of  his  company. 

12396.  You  say  that  one  Englishman  rules  ten 
Irishmen : you  don’t  know  that  is  merely  assump- 
tion ? — It  is  merely  assumption,  but  I hold  that  for 
the  reasons  I have  already  expressed  that  such  con- 
trol by  English  companies  of  Irish  railways  is  not 
desirable.  I may  give  a further  instance  in  connec- 
tion with  that  matter.  The  Great  Western  of  Eng- 
land for  many  years  controlled  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company. 

12397.  That  was  a little,  impecunious,*  indepen- 
dent line? — Yes,  but  it  covered  a very  considerable 
stretch  of  country.  I don’t  know  this  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I have  been  told  it  by  a gentleman ; 
he  said  that  an  engineer  who  was  wanted  for  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Line  was  actually  appointed 
at  Paddington,  that  he  never  came  to  Ireland  to 
secure  the  position,  and  that  shows  the  influence  that 
the  Great  Western  Company  had  when  they  could  do 
that. 

12398.  Referring  to  the  financial  part  of  your 
suggestions,  I suppose  you  have  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Sweetman  with  reference  to  what  he  explained 
to  us  on  the  over-taxation  of  Ireland? — Most  de- 
cidedly. 

12399.  You  agree  with  him  there? — I agree  with 
him  there.  I may  say  this  that  it  has  always  been 
(I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
financial  relations,  but  I want  to  say  that  as  a 
broad  fact,  the  Commission  being  appointed  by  a 
Liberal  Government 

12400.  We  have  had  it  over  and  over  again  ? — Not 
this  aspect,  I think.  A Commission  appointed  by  a 
Liberal  Government,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  Eng- 
lishmen, came  to  a certain  finding  in  regard  to  over- 
taxation. Well,  that  Government  almost  imme- 
diately went  out  of  office  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
Unionist  Government,  which  naturally  could  plead 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  take  up  the  case  of  their 
predecessors,  but  now  that  a Liberal  Government  is 
in  power  again  the  onus  rests  on  them  to  accept  the 
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-findings,  I do  not  say  as  final  and  binding,  but  I do 
•say  that  if  they  dispute  the  findings  of  that  Commis- 
sion that  they  must  go  further  and  prove  that  the  find- 
ings were  not  accurate.  The  Government  could  not 
logically  refuse  to  accept  the  findings  of  a Commis- 
sion appointed  by  their  own  party  and  let  matters 
rest  there. 

12401.  What  is  this  point  in  reference  to  Irish  in- 
dustries being  killed  by  legislation — what  particular 
industry  do  you  refer  to  there  ? — I think  the  whole  of 
the  industries  of  Ireland.  Every  authority  admits 
that. 

12402.  I thought  the  woollen  industry  was  progress- 
ing?— The  woollen  industry  is  now. 

12403.  Mr.  Sexton.— lie  is  speaking  of  the  past 
time? — I was  speaking  of  the  past  that  they  were 
-destroyed. 

12404.  If  they  had  not  been  destroyed  in  the  past 
they  would  not  need  resuscitation? — Quite  so.  I give 
that  as  a reason  why  we  are  entitled  to  liberal  treat- 
ment now.  I have  also  referred  to  the  question  hav- 
ing been  raised  at  a recent  sitting  of  the  Commission, 
whether,  in  the  event  of  the  control  of  the  Irish  rail- 
ways being  vested  in  an  elected  Irish  authority,  poli- 
tical and  religious  influences  might  not  adversely 
affect  appointments  to  important  positions  in  that 
service,  “ the  witness  desires  to  point  out  that  whilst 
a study  of  the  existing  'personnel  of  State  and  public 
services  in  Ireland  might  reasonably  lead  to  an  in- 
ference that  in  the  past  such  influences  have  been  in 
■operation,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  an 
analogous  position  of  affairs  might  arise  in  reference 
to  appointments  to  important  positions  by  an  elected 
body  responsible  to  public  opinion  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties  by  persons  so  appointed, 
and  apprehensions  on  this  head  would  not  seem  to 
rest  on  any  solid  foundation.”  I should  like  that 
the  case  I refer  to  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  that  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion should  have  their  minds  disabused  of  any  idea 
that  the  work  of  railways  or  any  other  important 
work  in  Ireland  would  be  adversely  affected  by  any 
such  conditions  as  is  suggested,  and  I especially  think 
it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  point  in  view 
■of  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  Irish  adminis- 
tration so  recently  as  yesterday.  In  the  London 
Times  there  is  an  attack  made  which  I might  per- 
haps call  your  attention  to  on  the  County  Councils 
of  Ireland.  There  is  a letter  in  this  paper  from  a 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  of  whose  qualification  to  speak  I do 
not  know  anything,  and  there  is  also  a leading  ar- 
ticle bearing  on  these  suggestions  that  the  Irish 
County  Counoils  could  not  be  trusted  to  efficiently 
and  properly  administer  such  an  important  under- 
taking as  this.  I would  like  to  be  permitted  to  point 
out,  first,  that  I hold  that  though  no  human  institu- 
tion is  perfect,  that  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland 
since  their  formation,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  have 
done  good  work,  and  have  administered  the  duties 
■entrusted  to  them  in  a proper  and  efficient  manner. 

I also  hold  that  the  Irish  people  have  shown  them- 
selves mindful  of  their  financial  responsibility — the 
Irish  farmers  and  the  fishermen — the  Irish  farmers 
having  paid  the  instalments  that  they  were  obliged 
t°  pay,  and  the  Irish  fishermen,  who  were  benefited 
hy  the  late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  have  paid  the 
loans,  and  everything  goes  to  show  that  an  Irish 
elected  body  would  not,  as  is  assumed  by  some  people, 
■act  unjustly  or  unfairly  towards  their  fellow-country- 
men of  different  religious  or  political  opinions.  I 
hold,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  General  Council  of 
County  Councils  will  repudiate  what  I say  on  their 
behalf,  that  it  is  their  earnest  wish  that  those  mem- 
bers who  left  the  General  Council  would  return  and 
work  with  them,  and  I further  say  that,  if  I may  be 
permitted  to  instance  the  operations  of  the  Wexford 
'County  Council  (I  cannot  give  details  of  the  various 
vounty  Councils  as  a whole,  but  I have  no  doubt  if 
the  gentleman  who  writes  this  letter  or  any  other 
person  will  give  details  of  alleged  improper  appoint- 
ments by  County  Councils  of  anybody  they  can  be 
'examined),  but  with  regard  to  the  Wexford  County 
council  I should  like  to  say  that  at  the  first  election 
by  that  Council  the  two  members  that  the  members 
were  permitted  to  co-opt  (I  do  not  say  the  three 
members  that  obtained  nomination  by  the  Grand 

' fui7  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  but  I speak 
t the  members  co-opted  by  the  County  Council)  were 
Unionist  members.  One  of  them  was  His  Majesty’s 
aeutenant  for  the  County.  A vacancy  was  created 

II  the  office  of  the  membership  in  the  case  of  His 


Majesty’s  Lieutenant  by  death.  At  the  next  election 
His  Majesty’s  Lieutenant  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, and  the  second  gentleman  who  was  co-opted  on 
the  first  occasion  would,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  be  still  in  office  only  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  confidence  put  in  him, 
and  that  his  attendance  at  the  Council  meetings  was 
so  rare  that,  manifestly,  to  reappoint  him  would  not 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  county. 

12405.  Chairman. — We  have  heard  a great  deal 
about  this,  and  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  so  far 
as  the  County  Councils  are  concerned  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  such  feeling  as  has  been  hinted  at? 
— I believe  that,  and  I furthermore  say  that  in  South 
Africa  to-day  men  who  have  been  in  armed  conflict, 
recently  in  the  field,  are  now  in  the  same  Council 
Chamber  together  doing  good  work  for  their  country, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  in  regard  to  the 
Irish  Council  that  the  Government  proposes  to 
create,  that  if  our  fellow-countrymen  of  all  political 
and  religious  views  will  come  into  that  Council  and 
work  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  right-think- 
ing Irishman  will  deny  their  right  to  work  with 
him  on  equal  terms,  and  I believe  the  Irish  people 
are  a generous  people,  and  not  a vindictive  people, 
and  I firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  seen  in  a very 
short  time  that  any  suspicion  that  may  be  enter- 
tained that  any  religious  or  political  influence  will 
seriously  affect  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
in  Ireland  are  without  foundation. 

12406.  You  believe  you  are  representing  the  general 
views  of  the  members  of  the  Council? — I believe  I 
represent  the  views  of  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils,  and  I wish  further  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
General  Council  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  con- 
tend that  the  control  of  the  Irish  railways  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils.  Our  contention  simply  is  that  whatever 
central  body  may  be  created  by  the  Government  in 
the  Bill  they  propose  to  introduce,  that  in  the  hands 
of  that  central  body  the  control  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem should  be  placed. 

12407.  Mr.  Sexton. — You  have  only  said  that  if 
there  were  no  other  body  you  would  be  willing  to 
take  it? — Yes.  And,  before  leaving  the  General 

■Council  of  County  Councils  I wish  to  say  this.  The 
previous  witness,  Mr.  Sweetman,  referred,  in  reply  to 
a question  put  to  him  as  to  the  incident  of  some 
members  of  Northern  Councils  leaving  the  General 
Council.  I was  not  a member  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil at  the  time 

12408.  Chairman. — I do  not  think  we  want  to 
know.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  We  consider 
that  the  General  Council  at  that  particular  meeting 
was  a fairly  representative  body  of  Irishmen,  and 
represented  fairly  the  different  interests  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sexton- — Mr.  Sweetman  related  the  circum- 
stances. 

12409.  Chairman. — What  Slave  you  to  say  about 
the  Fishguard  and  Hosslare  Railway? — That  comes 
into  my  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Wexford  County 
Council,  and  I should  like  to  be  permitted  to  refer 
in  some  detail  to  that  question,  because  it  illustrates 
very  forcibly  a contention  I make  that  a railway  com- 
pany is  not  entitled  to  consider  primarily  the  in- 
terests of  their  shareholders. 

12410.  Where  do  you  get  that? — That  a railway 
company  is  created  by  statute. 

12411.  For  what  purpose? — To  serve  the  needs  of 
a locality  through  which  it  passes. 

12412.  Regardless  of  profits  ? — Not  regardless,  I 
do  not  by  any  means  say  that,  but  I do  say  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  divorce  the  question  of  the 
gooa  of  the  general  community  from  the  administra- 
tion of  their  railways,  and  they  are  not  to  assume 
that  the  railways  exist  wholly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  dividends  for  their  shareholders  without  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  country  which  it  passes  through,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  manifest  that  once  Parliament  gives 
sanction  to  the  construction  of  a line  of  railway 
through  any  particular  district,  for  all  future  time 
the  interests  of  that  district  are  linked  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  railway  and  with  the  management  and 
administration  of  the  railway,  and  that  changes  in 
ownership  and  changes  in  the  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  a railway  can  very  seriously  affect  the 
welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  the  locality  through 
which  it  runs.  Parliament  does  not  give  permission 
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to  any  man  who  wishes  to  construct  a railway  to 
go  and  construct  it.  In  that  case  there  would  be 
competition.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
intention  of  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a railway  may  be  defeated  by  subsequent 
financial  arrangement  of  the  railway  company  them- 
selves or  of  outsiders.  I hold  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railways  and  Harbours 
Company  that  that  was  a case  in  point.  It  shows 
that  Parliament  married  a certain  locality  in 
Ireland  and  certain  interests  in  Ireland,  with 
a specific  undertaking,  and  that  when  it  came 
to  the.  wedding  day  the  bridegroom  was  different 
from  the  bridegroom  that  was  intended,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  interests  of  Ireland 
■are  not  as  efficiently  served,  and  not  as  efficiently 
protected  by  the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  if  the 
original  scheme  had  been  put  into  effect.  If  I might 
be  permitted  to  refer  in  some  little  detail . to  this 
matter,  I should  like  to  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
Fishguard  Company  affects  Wexford  particularly, 
but  it  also  affects  Ireland  in  general.  Now  the 
Fishguard  and  Rosslare  line  originally  came  into 
existence  by  the  Waterford  and  Wexford  Bill  of 
1871.  That  was  a Bill  promoted  by  local  people. 
They  were  people,  chiefly  county  gentlemen  in 
Wexford,  who  had  property  there,  and  who  were 
interested  in  advertising  the  locality,  and  they  were 
the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme.  The 
Waterford  and  Wexford  Railway  Bill  was  one  which 
provided  for  a railway  from  .the  town  of  Wexford 
to  Rosslare,  the  place  where  the  harbour  now  exists, 
the  construction  of  the  harbour  being  undertaken  by 
Government,  and  the  line  of  railway  from  Rosslare 
to  Waterford. 

12413.  Lord  Pirrie. —What  is  this  leading  up  to? 
— Up  to  the  change  in  the  ownership. 

12414.  Chairman.—  I do  not  see  the  point,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  very  nice,  this  history  of 
the  railway,  but  where  does  it  lead  us  to? 

12415.  M r.  Sexton. — Suppose  you  were  to  advance  to 
the  present  time,  and  show  that  the  present  ownership 
is  adverse  to  the  public  interest.  Leave  out  the  history 
and  come  to  the  present? — Leave  out  the  history  and 
come  to  the  present.  I am  coming  to  the  point  where 
the  Bill  passed  through  Parliament,  where  the  whole 
South  of  Ireland  rose  as  one  man  and  went-  to  Parlia- 
ment to  support  this  project  and  the  acquisition  by 
the  Company  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  line  and 
the  connection  from  Fermoy  to  Cork. 

Lord  Pirrie. — You  have  already  given  us  the  reso- 
lution— what  is  the  point? 

Chairman.— He  is  rather  elaborate. 

Lord ' Pirrie. — He  is  spoiling  the  case. 

12416.  Chairman. — Do  you  say  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  Railway  into  this  country 
has  been  to  the  detriment  of  the  country  ?— I do. 

12417.  Chairman. — Well,  come  to  that  at  once,  and 
show  us  why  it  is  ? — The  original  scheme  was 

12418.  Never  mind  the  original  scheme,  take  it  as 
it  is  now,  the  operation  of  the  scheme  as  it  is  now  ? — 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
England  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail 
way  Company  of  Ireland.  I hold  that  the  Irish 
people  never  contemplated  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  these  two  companies. 

32419.  Surely  the  Irish  shareholders  in  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  must  have  been  con- 
sulted and  there  must  have  been  public  meetings  and 
meetings  of  shareholders  approving  of  the  Bill  in 
Parliament? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  but  without 
being  permitted  to  go  into  some  details  I am  quite 
unable  to  convey  to  you  the  point  I wish  to  make. 

12420.  Mr.  Sexton. — Is  it  the  union  of  the  com- 
panies or  the  finance  that  you  considered  objection- 
able ? — My  point  is  this — that  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  of  England 
combined  fought  this  undertaking  for  all  they  were 
worth  before  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons. 
I was  present  and  heard  Mr.  Pope,  the  late  eminent 
Paliamentary  Counsel,  state  that  the  inquiry  was 
costing  £50  a minute 

12421.  Chairman.— We  do  not  want  to  know  all 
that.  Poor  old  Pope  has  been  dead  many  years.  In 
your  opinion,  why  is  the  introduction  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of  England  into  the  district  in  con- 
junction with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  ? — I want 
to  compare  it-  with  what  would  have  occurred  if  the 
original  Bill  had  gone  on. 


12422.  Mr.  Sexton. — Show  it  without  reference  •;> 
the  past,  how  it  is  positively  injurious? — I wish  to' 
show  comparatively,  not  positively,  for  I say  that 
positively  it  is  a benefit  but  comparatively  it  is  an 
injury,  inasmuch  as  the  scheme  which  Parliament 
originally  sanctioned  was  a scheme  which  would  have 
been  better. 

Chairman. — Surely  it  was  appointed 

Mr.  Acworth. — It  was  handed  over  by  Parliament. 
12423.  Chairman. — The  same  thing.  You  disap- 
prove  altogether  of  English  railway  companies  having: 
any  material  interests  in  the  Irish  companies? — I do. 

12424.  If  we  get  that  as  your  view? — If  I may  be 
permitted  to  say  this  much  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  scheme,  I want,  to  point  out  how  it  would  have- 
been  an  outlet  for  our  products— 

12425.  That  is  problematical  altogether. 

Mr.  Sexton. — It  will  save  time  if  he  puts  it  shortly. 
Witness. — The  original  scheme  was  a scheme 
whereby  the  Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railways  and. 
Harbours  would  be  an  independent  company  running: 
cross-Channel  steamers  to  a harbour  at  Rosslare. 
They  would  have  constructed  the  line  across  South 
Wexford,  and  would  have  acquired  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s line  and  constructed  a line  from  Fermoy  to- 
Cork.  On  the  other  side  the  company  would  have 
constructed  a loop  from  just  outside  Fishguard,  down 
towards  Tenby  and  to  a point — Carmarthen — where- 
they  would  have  joined  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  and  would  have  obtained  connec- 
tion with  Birmingham  over  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  system. 

12426.  Lord  Pirrie. — Who  are  you  going  to  blame- 
for  that,  is  it  the  Commission,  or  who  is  it? — No. 
Certainly  not,  but  I wish  to  point  out  that  all  the 
South  of  Ireland  supported  this  scheme,  and  subse- 
quently financial  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  and  the 
Great  Western  took  it  over. 

12427.  Chairman.— At  any  rate  the  scheme  is  work- 
ing— has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  must 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  shareholders  of  the- 
Great  Western  Railway  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  not  by 
the  public  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

12428.  Mr.  Acworth. — I think  I see  what  is  in  the- 
witness’s  mind.  If  the  thing  had  gone  on  through  in 
the  independent  hands  of  the  Rosslare  Company,  you 
would  have  a line  all  the  way  from  Cork  to  Birming- 
ham independent  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  and  the  Great  Western  ?— Quite  so,  but  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  have  a monopoly  now. 

12429.  The  scheme  was  originally  an  opposition, 
and  it  would  have  been  a competitive  line  through 
Wexford  up  by  the  Waterford  route,  and  the  result 
of  sanctioning  its  being  taken  over  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  was  to  prevent  it  being  competi- 
tion ? — To  destroy  competition. 

12430.  That  is  your  point  ? — Yes  ; and  furthermore, 
in  that  original  scheme  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  Railway  obtained  qualified  running  powers 
into  Cork,  and  the  omission  to  build  the  Fer- 
moy to  Cork  section  of  the  line  prevents  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway— the  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern  Railway  as  it  is  now-  from  utilising 
the  running  powers. 

32431.  You  would  have  had  competition  to  Cork, 
not  only  by  Rosslare  but  also  by  the  Dublin,  Wicklowr 
and  Wexford  from  Dublin? — Quite  so. 

12432.  And  you  have  lost  both  'there?— We  have 
lost  both. 

12433.  Chairman. — We  are  dealing  with  things  as 
they  ai'e  ? — I wish  to  make  the  complaint  that  the 
County  Council  of  Wexford,  have,  on  three  different 
occasions,  requested  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  and  the  Great  Western  Railway — the  joint 
companies,  to  stop  their  day  mail  train  at  any  one 
station  in  the  County  Wexford  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford.  I may  say  that  we 
claim  that  the  present  administration  of  the  system 
by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  ignores, 
practically,  the  existence  of  Wexford  altogether. 

12434.  Chairman. — Did  you  complain  to  the  com- 
pany ? — We  have,  three  times  applied  to  the  company. 

12435.  What,  is  the  reply? — They  refused  on  two 
occasions,  and  we  had  no  reply  at  all  to  the  third. 

12436.  When  was  the  last? — On  the  6th  of  the  p^" 
sent  month— the  last  meeting  of  the  County  Council- 
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12437.  Do  you  remember  wliat  were  the  other  re- 
plies ? — Simply  refusals. 

12438.  Did  they  give  a reason? — Not  that  I remem- 
ber. I have  not  got  the  replies,  but  it  may  be  held 
by  the  company  that  mail  trains  of  that  character 
on  other  lines  do  not  stop  except  at  a few  rare  points, 
and  that  is  true,  but  I have  taken  out — to  show  the 
hardship  to  the  County  Wexford — I have  taken  out 
some  figures  relating  to  these  trains.  The  mail  train 
leaves  Euston  at  8.30,  reaches  Holyhead  at  2.5,  and 
leaves  Chestei',  the  last  station  before,  at  12.23.  Of 
•course  at  intermediate  stations  it  does  not  stop,  but 
they  have  a local  train  leaves  Chester  at  10.5,  and 
reaches  Holyhead  at  1.5,  so  that  passengers  at  the 
intermediate  stations  have  no  serious  delay  in  crossing 
by  that  boat.  But  in  the  County  of  Wexford,  if  a 
man  leaves  Wellington  Bridge,  the  station  at  which 
we  suggested  they  should  stop,  and  wishes  to  cross 
by  the  mail  boat  leaving  Rosslare  Harbour  at  half- 
past twelve — the  mail  train  leaves  Cork  at  half-past 
eight — that  man  must  leave  Wellington  Bridge  before 
half-past  eight.  He  must  leave  six  minutes  before 
the  train  leaves  Cork.  We  hold  that  the  policy 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  has 
been,  since  the  line  was  made,  to  concentrate  their 
traffic  at  Waterford  and  distribute  over  their  own 
system,  and  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Company  is  in  existence,  or 
that  passengers  could,  by  a shorter  route,  go  from 
Rosslare  Harbour  to  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  line.  In  support  of  that  I may  say  that  I 
have  been  a frequent  passenger  by  that  line  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  shortly  before  Christ- 
mas I crossed,  on  a first-class  ticket,  from  Paddington 
to  Wexford.  Getting  to  Rosslare  Harbour  I found 
that  I had  to  wait  till  the  Cork  express  went  out. 
That  was  fair  and  reasonable,  but  I had  no  fire  in 
the  waiting  room,  and  when  I got  into  a first-class 
compartment  I was  obliged  to  remain  in  total  dark- 
ness, and  had  neither  foot-warmer  nor  light,  and  I was 
obliged  to  travel  up  that  way  on  a winter’s  morning. 
I do  not  mention  it  as  a small  personal  matter,  but 
I have  had  frequent  complaints  from  other  people. 

12439.  Chairman. — You  do  not  allege  that  that  is 
the  case  every  night  ? — Not  every  night! 

12440.  Is  not  it  quite  exceptional  ? — I do  not  think 


12441.  How  many  times  have  you  tested  it.  Lights 
may  go  out  ? — I have  travelled  three  or  four  times  in 
'the  season  without  lights. 

12442.  No  lights.  Was  it  in  the  daylight? — It  was 
r.ot.  It  was  5.30  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
12th  December.  As  a matter  of  fact  I can  give  you 
some  information  bearing  on  that,  because  when  I 
reached  Wexford  I was  completely  in  the  dark,  and 
the  ticket  collector  did  not  see  me,  and  did  not  check 
my  ticket  ( produced  by  witness).  I came  across  to 
Rosslare  in  the  gale  last  week.  It  was  daylight  when 
1 got  in  then.  I had  both  a foot-warmer  and  light  in 
'daylight,  but  I had  between  half  an  hour  and  three- 
1 quarters  to  remain  in  the  waiting  room  with  neither 
fire  nor  anything  to  warm  me,  while  there  was  a com- 
fortable fire  in  the  office  of  the  stationmaster.  I do 
not  wish  to  complain  on  personal  grounds,  but  I wish 
to  point  out  that  the  tourist  traffic  in  Ireland  is  of 
enormous  importance,  that  the  Dublin  and  South 
Eastern  Railway  goes  to  the  Vale  of  Avoca  and  some 
ot  the  chief  beauty  spots  of  Ireland ; that  a traffic  may 
bo  promoted  from  Rosslare  Harbour  by  this  line,  and 
hat  the  Dublin  South  Eastern  Railway  ought  to  have 
gunning  powers  to  Rosslare  pier.  I do  not  blame  the 
directors  of  the  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Rail- 
Way  for  their  failure  to  make  it  a great  success.  It 
was  born  a crippled  child,  without  one  arm  and  one 
eg>  and  it  is  fed  from  one  side  only.  I look  upon  its 
luture  as  largely  dependent  on  the  proper  exploita- 
tion of  the  beauty  spots.  I do  think  that  it  shows  that 
^ie  want  of  co-operation  amongst  railway  companies, 
tli  f 6 need  °4  a.  central  authority  is  borne  out  by 
e fact  of  the  policy  of  these  companies,  which  will 
°“Sive  facilities  for  the  transit  of  traffic. 

■ ' r-  Sexton. — A united  system  would  develop  that. 

Glla'lrman-—ln  regard  to  the  motor  transit, 
ini  -dy  agrees  that  in  these  districts  where  it  is 
a ® support  a railway  motor  cars  would  be 
Benefit? — I would  like  to  say  a word  on  that. 

'12444.  You  advocate  it?— Most  decidedly;  very 
subject7’  3nd  1 should  like  40  say  a word  on  that 


Lord  Pirrie. — You  cannot  say  more  than  that  you 
approve. 

12445.  Chairman. — We  all  recognise  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  a great  improvement.  What  more  do 
you  want? — I could  say  a little  more. 

We  will  leave  it  there. 

12446.  Mr.  Sexton. — He  says  he  could? — The  point 
I wish  to  speak  of  is  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when 
we  first  saw  that  such  a scheme  as  the  Pirrie-Iveagh 
Scheme  was  contemplated,  the  Wexford  County  Coun- 
cil was  the  first  body  that  took  action,  and  they  ap- 
pointed a small  deputation  to  wait  on  Lord  Pirrie  on 
the  subject.  I was  a member  of  that  deputation,  and  I 
wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  Lord  Pirrie 
for  the  very  courteous  manner  in  which  he  received  us, 
and  his  interest  in  the  scheme.  As  a result  we  had 
Commissioners  sent  to  Wexford  by  the  Pirrie-Iveagh 
Syndicate.  We  went  round,  and  we  had  a consultation 
with  the  Commissioners,  and  decided  on  a particular 
route  to  be  adopted.  The  route  was  a route  which 
would  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the  County 
Wexford.  It  opened  up  a large  tillage  district,  and 
we  calculated  that  about  40,000  pigs  and  sheep  would 
be  carried  into  the  town  of  Wexford  for  shipment, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  route  to  the  Enniscorthy 
Bacon  Factory  to  be  dealt  with  there.  We  had  great 
hopes  that  the  scheme  would  be  put  into  effect.  The 
only  conditions  made  by  the  Commissioners  were  with 
regard  to  a portion  of  the  road  in  a particular 
locality — that  it  needed  to  be  improved.  The  Dis- 
trict Council,  at  their  next  meeting,  passed  £150  to 
improve  the  road.  There  was  also  a suggestion  with 
regard  to  a bridge,  and  the  'County  Council  voted 
a sum  to  put  strengthening  tie-rods  in  the  bridge. 
That  was  the  only  demand,  and  in  Parliament  it  was 
mentioned,  I think,  at  the  time,  that  Galway  had 
been  definitely,  and  Wexford  provisionally,  sanc- 
tioned for  the  scheme.  Afterwards  you  are  all  aware 
of  what  occurred  with  regard  to  the  scheme,  and  I 
only  wish  now  to  say  that  while  it  is  true — (I  have 
the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bailey,  the  representa- 
tive of  Lord  Pirrie)— whilst  it  is  time  that  counties 
did  refuse  to  put  the  roads  into  condition  for  the 
work,  Wexford  never  did. 

12447.  Mr.  Sexton. — Never  refused  ? — Never  re- 
fused. I do  not  want  to  make  any  complaint.  I 
only  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are  counties  in 
which  the  motor  transit  might  be  put  into  operation 
immediately  ; and  I may  illustrate  it  by  the  way 

12448.  Chairman. — We  do  not  need  illustration. — ■ 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  your  evidence? — I want 
further  to  say,  with  regard  to  that  (Lord  Pirrie  will 
correct  me  if  I am  wrong),  that  the  scheme  was  con- 
ditional on  the  roads  bearing  motors  of  about  four 
tons. 

12449.  Lord  Pirrie. — Four  tons  ? 

Witness. — Well,  since  Wexford  has  failed  to  ob- 
tain this  scheme  (whilst  we  are  very  grateful  to  the 
gentlemen  who  promoted  the  scheme),  I hold  that  if 
you  wait  till  the  counties  of  Ireland  as  a whole 
agree  to  give  the  required  undertaking,  the  scheme 
cannot  be  put  into  operation.  I hold  that  if  you 
must  wait,  in  a progressive  county  like  Wexford, 
until  the  most  backward  county  comes  up  alongside, 
you  will  never  put  the  scheme  into  operation.  And 
since  this  failure  to  obtain  the  Pirrie-Iveagh 
Scheme,  a private  gentleman,  one  of  those  who 
promised  to  give  traffic,  has  put  a motor  on  the 
road.  He  lias  a large  flour  mill,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Enniscorthy.  I am  anxious,  without  going  into  full 
particulars,  to  say  that  I obtained  from  Messrs. 
Davis,  whose  motors  have  been  running  for  twelve 
months,  their  weights  and  loads.  The  motor  weighs 
five  tons  and  the  load  weighs  five  tons ; the  trailer 
weighs  one  ton  twelve  hundredweight,  and  the  load 
three  tons.  That  is  over  fourteen  and  a half  tons, 
and  they  lia!ve  been  traversing  the  roads  for  twelve 
months,  and  they  have  had  no  accident,  and  they  are 
carrying  out  the  business  of  the  flour  mills.  I say 
that  motor  transit  is  of  enormous  importance  to  Ire- 
land, and  I hold  that  if  the  railways  of  Ireland  are 
taken  over  by  an  Irish  authority,  that  either  in  con- 
nection with  the  railways  or  by  private  enterprise, 
a motor  service  should  connect  with  the  railways  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  them  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts. I also  hold,  and  I would  like  to  make  the 
point  with  regard  to  economies  in  the  railways 
through  centralisation.  I am  one  of  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  superannuating  men  in  the  prime  of 


liar.  ,1,  1907. 
Mr.  -M.  A. 
Vice-Chair- 

Wexford 
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.Mar.  1,  1907. 
Mr.  M.  A. 
Vice-fchair- 

Wexford 
County 
Council,  and 
■representative 
of  the  General 
Council  of 
County 
Councils. 
Resolution  in 
favour  of 
State 

purchase  by 
Wexford 
County 
Council  (see 
Aj)pendix, 

No.  18, 1.) 


their  activity,  and  whilst  engineers  and  other  men  in 
the  present  management  of  the  railway  companies 
might  be  superfluous  in  the  event  of  ithe  unification 
of  the  railways,  employment  might  be  found  for  them 
in  connection  with  the  motor  service. 

12450.  Chairman.  — Just  one  question.  I believe 
on  the  11th  June,  1906,  the  Wexford  County  Council 
passed  a resolution  in  reference  to  them?— That  is 

12451.  Will  you  read  that  ?— “ That  this  Council  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  State  purchase  of  Irish  rail- 
ways, and  will  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate the  project.” 

12452.  Was  that  passed  at  an  ordinary  meeting?— 
At  an  ordinary  meeting. 

12453.  It  was  passed  by  a majority  ?— Unani- 
mously. 

12454.  Unanimously  ? It  does  not  say  so  ? — It  was 
unanimous. 

12455.  Mr.  Acworth. — Before  we  adjourn,  as  I 
probably  may  not  be  able  to  be  here  on  the  next  oc- 
casion, I should  just  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  on  one  point  raised  by  Mr.  Ennis.  I rather 


wish  to  say  something  than  to  ask  a question.  He 
spoke  of  the  question  having  been  raised  at  a recent 
sitting  of  the  'Commission  as  to  political  control,  and 
so  on.  What  I wanted  to  say  was  that  I was  the 
member  who  raised  it,  and  I am  glad  I raised  it,  if 
it  were  only  to  elicit  tlie  very  interesting  statement 
that  was  made  by  him.  What  I want  Mr.  Ennis  to 
understand  is  that  in  raising  it  nothing  was  further 
from  my  thoughts  than  making  any  accusation 
against  the  Irish  people  in  particular? — I am  quite 
sure  of  (that. 

12456.  I have  studied  the  history  of  railways  in  a 
great  many  countries,  and  my  own  view,  after  read- 
ing that  history,  is  that  in  every  country,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a political  body  controlling 
railways  is  almost  bound  to  act  from  political  rea- 
sons. I was  anxious  you  should  not  suppose  I was 
making  any  suggestion  against  Ireland  or  the  Irish 
people  in  particular? — I assure  you  I had  not  any 
such  idea. 

12457.  I was  anxious  to  point  it  out? — I should 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman — I should  like  to  point  out 
that  I have  not  completed  my  evidence. 

Mr.  Sexton. — You  will  complete  it  at  the  next  sit- 
ting. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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A. 

A chill  : 

Rate  for  Crabs  to  London  (Knox),  11691. 

Achill  Extension  Railway  Order,  1894  : 

Adoption  of  Rates  specified  in  Athenry  and 
Ennis  Order  as  the  Standard  (Steven- 
son), 433. 

Acts  of  Parliament  : 

• 1831,  Act  of— 

Loans  for  construction  of  Public  Works, 
Board  of  Works  Powers  (Stevenson),  369, 
374a-6,  539-48,  671-6. 

State  Control,  question  had  not  arisen  in 
connection  with  financial  assistance 
(Stevenson),  376. 

1860 — Tramways  Act: 

Procedure  by  Order’  in  Council  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  instead  of  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (Stevenson),  393. 

Provisions  of,  Functions  of  Board  of  Works 
(Stevenson),  394-7. 

1868— Regulation  of  Railways  Act— First  men- 
tion of  term  “ Light  Railway,”  Limita- 
tion of  speed  and  weight  of  rolling  stock 
(Stevenson),  4122-3. 

1873 — Regulation  of  Railways  Act— Board  of 
Trade  Power  to  appoint  a person  to 
apply  to  Railway  Commissioners  in  case 
of  complaint — Board  unable  to  act  owing 
to  Treasury  refusal  to  find  money  (Bal- 
four Browne,  Acworth),  4392. 

1883— Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland) 
Act — 

Assistance  given  by  the  State  other  than 
Loans  (Stevenson),  4068-9. 

Board  of  Works,  Functions  of  (Stevenson), 
401,  4081,  4109-14. 

(Definition  of  Tramway  extended  to  cover 
Light  Railways  (Stevenson),  4073. 

Failure,  Causes  of— (Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Irish  Public  Works,  etc. 
(Stevenson),  416-22. 

Grand  Jury  Functions  in  connection  with 
Railway  Schemes  (Stevenson),  402,  4075, 
4079a,  4095. 

Initiation  of  Schemes  left  to  promoters 
(Stevenson),  4075. 

Inoperative  practically,  money  allocated 
being  exhausted — still  in  force  as  re- 
gards administration  (Stevenson), 
4192-4. 

Local  Guarantee,  still  possible  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  Act  (Stevenson), 
4194-5. 

Mileage  created  (Stevenson),.  414-5,  4146, 
4149. 

Object  of  (Stevenson),  4072. 

Procedure  by  Promoters  (Stevenson),  401-2, 
4075,  4079a. 

Starting  a Railway  as  a speculation, 
Possibility  of  (Stevenson),  613-4. 

Provisions  of  Order  in  'Council  (Stevenson), 
403-7. 

Starting  Point,  Terminus,  and  Route, 
Selection  of  (Stevenson),  4075. 
Comparison  with  Acts  of  1889  and  1896 
(Stevenson),  4097-101. 

1888 — 'Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act : 

Boai’d  of  Trade  Powers  with  regard  to  Rail- 
way Statistics  (Wood),  10099-100. 

Complaints  against  Railway  Companies — 
Provisions  (Cantrell),  133-4. 

Enniskillen  Urban  Council  and  Fermanagh 
County  Council — No  advantage  taken  of 
facilities  offered  for  remedy  of  grievances 
(Crumley),  1970-3. 

Notice  of  increase  in  Rates — Provisions 
(Cantrell),  119. 


Acts  of  Parliament — continued. 

1888—  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act— continued. 
Through  Rates,  Proportion  earned  by  Rail- 
way Companies — 'Section  under  which 
information  could  be  obtained  (Shackle- 
ton),  831-3,  926-30. 

1889—  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Act: 

Agreement  necessary  between  Company  and 

Treasury,  also  an  Order  in  Council  (Ste- 
venson), 430-31. 

Assistance  given  by  the  State  other  than 
Loans  (Stevenson),  4068,  4070. 
Amount  of,  left  to  discretion  of  the 
Government  subject  to  maximum  in 
Act  (Stevenson),  4088-90. 

Beard  of  Works,  Enlargement  of  Functions 
in  connection  with  Railway  Schemes 
(Stevenson),  428,  4115-6,  4327-9. 
Criticism  of  Procedure  in  making  In- 
quiries and  Reports  (Stevenson), 
4117-21,  4274. 

Conditions  limiting  application  of  Act  (Ste- 
venson), 425-6. 

Development  of  Industries — First  time  of  in- 
dicating in  a statute  that  State  Aid 
might  be  given  to  railway  construction 
(Stevenson),  4085. 

Districts  to  be  served — Choice  by  Lord 
Lieutenant — Schedule  published  of  points 
selected  and  Promoters  invited  to  pre- 
sent Schemes  (Stevenson),  427,  4084. 
Extensions  under  ordinary  private  legisla- 
tion, Act  of  1889  not  applicable  to 
(Stevenson),  4086-7. 

Inoperative  practically,  money  allocated 
■being  exhausted — Still  in  force  as  regards 
Administration  (Stevenson),  4192-4. 

Lord  Lieutenant,  Powers  of,  under  the  Act 
(Stevenson),  4084. 

Mileage  created  (Stevenson),  429,  4145,  4147, 
4150. 

Object  of  (Stevenson),  424,  4084. 

Procedure,  Improvement  on  Act  of  1883,  but 
might  have  been  much  simplified  (Ste- 
venson), 613-4,  4257-8. 

Starting  Point  and  Terminus,  Selection  of 
(Stevenson),  4085. 

Comparison  with  Acts  of  1883  and  1896 
(Stevenson),  4097-101. 

1890—  Transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland)  Act — 
Provisions  (Stevenson),  4122. 

1892 — Athenry  and  Ennis  Act — Legal  maximum 
rates  fixed  (Cantrell),  164. 

1894 — Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act — Conditions 
precedent  to  entertainment  of  complaints 
under,  by  Railway  Commission  (Can- 
trell), 134. 

1896 — Light  Railways  (England)  Act — Gates  at 
Level  Crossings,  Obligations  not  applic- 
able to  any  Light  Railway  constructed 
under  the  Act  (Yorke),  4797-8. 

1896 — Railways  (Ireland)  Act : 

Applicable  to  any  Railway  aided  by  the 
State,  not  to  Light  Railways  only — Also 
to  Piers,  Quays,  &c.  (Stevenson),  437-9. 
Assessment  of  Railways — Provisions  (Steven- 
son), 444-5,  609-10. 

Assistance  given  by  the  State  other  than 
Loans  (Stevenson),  4068,  4070. 
Limitation  of  Amount  (Stevenson),  4094, 
4183. 

Board  of  Works : 

Power  of  inquiry  into  working,  etc.,  of- 
line,  and  of  reporting  to  Lord 
Lieutenant  (Stevenson),  452-5,  4252, 
4384-92. 
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Acts  of  Parliament — continued. 

1896 — Railways  (Ireland)  Act — continued. 
Board  of  Works — continued. 


Promotion  of  Line — Procedure  (Steven- 
son), 4133-8. 

Districts  to  be  served,  choice  by  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant (Stevenson),  436. 

Inoperative  practically,  money  allocated  hav- 
ing been  spent — still  in  force  as  regards 
Administration  (Stevenson),  4193-4. 

Level  Crossings — No  Exemptions  from  obliga- 
tions imposed  ‘by  Acts  of  1842,  1845,  and 
1863  (Yorke),  4799-804. 

Local  Assistance,  Requirement  of,  in  addi- 
tion to  declaration  by  Lord  Lieutenant 
(Stevenson),  440-1,  4092,  4183. 

Number  and  Names  of  Railways  built  under 
the  Act — Length  of  line,  arrangements 
for  working,  etc.  (Stevenson),  446-51, 
4148  ; (Batchen),  4444. 

Principal  Acts  referred  to  in  Section  7 
(Stevenson),  452. 

Starting  Point,  Terminus  and  Route,  Selec- 
tion of  (Stevenson),  4093,  4133. 
Comparison  with  Acts  of  1883  and  1889 
(Stevenson),  4097-101. 

Tolls  and  Charges — Limited  by  Athenry  and 
Ennis  Order  (Stevenson),  443. 

1898 —  Act  under  which  Rosslare  and  Fishguard 

Railway  purchased  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more  Railway  (Wise),  5636. 

Guarantee  paid  by  County  Waterford,  see 
Waterford  County. 

1899 —  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act, 

refer  to  title  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  Department. 

Canals  Traffic  Act — Compensation  for  Damage 
to  Live  Stock,  Amount  paid,  etc  (Crum- 
ley), 1630,  1903. 

Ireland  Development  Act,  First  case  of  assistance 
of  a Railway  under — Provisions  of  Agree- 
ment concerning  Newry,  Keady  and 
Tynan  Light  Railway  (Stevenson),  459. 


Additional  Railways  : 

Provision  of,  see  title  Extension  of  Railways. 

Agricultural  Land: 

Production  not  so  great  as  it  might  be  if  more 
were  expended  on  it — Want  of  Labour 
owing  to  diminished  Population — Pre- 
judicial effect  on  Railways  (J.  F.  Power), 
2438-42. 


Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of  : 

Act  of  1899 — Sections  17  and  30  laying  special 
responsibility  on  Department  in  relation 
to  Transit  (Cantrell),  189,  206-7. 

Complaints  addressed  to  Department  concerning 
Rates,  etc. 

Inquiry  into  nature  of  Complaints  before 
communicating  with  the  Companies, 
question  of  (Cantrell),  228-36 ; (Pren- 
tice), 9007. 

Majority  of  Complaints  came  from  individual 
traders  (Cantrell),  227. 

Number  and  Nature  of  Complaints  received 
(Cantrell),  145-6,  151-60. 

Procedure — Negotiations  with  Railway  Com- 
panies by  correspondence  and  by  per- 
sonal interviews  with  Managers  (Can- 
trell), 147-50  ; (Prentice),  9007. 

Results  of  Action  by  Department — Extent  of 
success  in  getting  Rates  reduced,  etc. 
(Cantrell),  161-3,  227,  237-8;  (Pren- 
tice), 9016-7. 

Cider  industry  at  Dungarvan,  Reduction 
of  Rates  (T.  Power)  5307-8,  5413-5 
5515-6. 

Complaints  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commission- 
Powers  of  Department  under  Section  17 
of  Act  of  1899  (Cantrell),  123-4,  134-6. 

Case  should  be  of  general  public  interest  and 
not  the  case  of  one  individual — View  of 
Department  (Cantrell),  127-31,  138-9 

Expenses.  Defrayal  of,  out  of  funds  for  pur- 
poses of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Indus- 
tries (Cantrell),  125-6,  208-9. 


Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of — continued. 

Complaints  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commission — 
continued. 

Ground  of  Complaint — Must  come  within  de- 
finition of  Agriculture  or  Rural  Indus- 
tries (Cantrell)  209-11. 

One  case  only  taken  up  by  Department — Sue 
cessful  opposition  to  increase  of  Rates  by 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
(Cantrell),  140-4,  214-6— Costs  (Can- 

trell), 217-25. 

Public  Knowledge  as  to  Powers  of  Depart- 
ment (Cantrell),  136-7. 

Conciliation  Powers — Transfer  of  Department  of 
Board  of  Trade  Powers  under  Section  31 
of  Act  of  1888,  proposed  (Jekyll),  4644, 
4689-96,  4718-21. 

No  objections  to  an  Irish  Body  having  powers 
at  present  exercised  by  an  English  Body 
(Wood),  10406-7. 

Witness  did  not  know  if  there  was  any  case 
where  power  had  been  satisfactorily  exer- 
cised (Wood),  10190. 

Powers  and  Duties  in  connection  with  Railway 
Transit  related  to  Animals,  Produce, 
Rates  and  Charges  (Cantrell),  42. 

Rates  and  Charges— Powers  and  Duties,  etc. 

Arrangements  for  discharge  of  duties!  by 
Animal  Transit  Inspectors  (Cantrell),  43. 

Complaints  against  Railway  Companies,  see 
sub-heading  Complaints. 

Date  of  conferring  Powers,  etc.  (Cantrell),  43. 

Notice  of  Changes  in  Rates,  Railway  Com- 
panies required  to  supply  information  to 
Department  (Cantrell),  119-22,  175-81. 

Reduction  of  Rates — No  powers  (Cantrell), 
190-7. 

Relations  between  Department  and  Railway  Com- 
panies. 

Friendly  Relations  (Cantrell),  61. 

Powerless  in  dealing  with  Railway  and  Ship- 
ping Rings  (Stack),  8603. 

Success  of 

Excellent  Educational  work  being  done  among 
Agriculturists  and  Dealers  (Heyn),  10915. 

Successful  only  for  its  well  paid  officials 
(Sweetman),  12080. 

Transit  of  Agricultural  Produce — Powers  and 
Duties  in  “Aiding  or  Facilitating  of 
Carriage  and  Distribution  of  Produce” 
—Action  taken,  etc.  (Cantrell),  69. 

Additional  Railways  and  Improvement  of 
Canals,  Applications  to  Department 
(Cantrell),  112. 

Funds  did  not  admit  of  lai’ge  expenditure 
for  such  purposes — Question  deferred 
pending  investigation  of  Motor  Tran- 
sit Scheme  (Cantrell),  113-8. 

Arrangement  for  discharge  of  duties  by  Ani- 
mal Transit  Inspectors  (Cantrell),'  43. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies — Anxious  to 
meet  views  of  Department  (Cantrell), 83 ; 
(Prentice),  8996,  8998-9001,  9007,  9009. 

Beneficial  Results  of  Policy  of  Department 
in  increasing  Exports  and  decreasing  Im- 
ports— No  statistics  available  (Cantrell), 
182-4. 

Best  means  of  effecting  object  in  opinion  of 
Department  was  to  place  produce  on 
markets  in  best  possible  manner  (Can- 
trell), 70. 

Circulars  suggesting  improvements  issued  to 
Carrying  Companies  and  Consignors  of 
Butter  and  Eggs  (Cantrell),  75,  320. 

Conferences  and  Interviews  between  Repre- 
sentatives of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Companies  and  Department  (Cantrell), 

Every  matter  requiring  attention  was  com- 
municated to  the  Companies — Not  merely 
complaints  from  individuals,  but  every- 
thing reported  on  by  Department’s  In- 
spectors (Cantrell),  198-205. 

Facilities  dealt  with  rather  than  Rates 
(Prentice),  9006. 

Improvement  effected — 

Claims  for  injury  considerably  reduced, 
Railway  Servants  instructed  how  to 
handle  consignments,  etc.  (Cantrell), 
82,  107. 
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Agriculture  anp  Technical  Instruction,  Depart- 
ment of— continued. 


Transit  of  Agricultural  Produce — Powers  and 
Duties,  etc.— continued. 

Improvement  effected — continued. 

Goods  trains  accelerated,  Produce  carried 
by  Passenger  train  at  Goods  Traffic 
Rates  (Cantrell),  100-5. 

Matters  very  much  improved,  but  not  to 
extent  desired  by  Department  (Pren- 
tice), 9013-4. 

Inquiry  by  Department  into  methods  of  Pack- 
ing, Handling  of  Consignments,  etc. 
(Cantrell)  71-4  ; (Prentice),  8988-98. 
Inspection  by  Department’s  Inspectors — 
Following  Irish  traffic  practically  to  its 
destination  in  Great  Britain 
(Prentice),  9010-1. 

Authority  given  by  British 
Carrying  Companies  for  Depart- 
ment’s Inspectors  to  visit 
Stations,  Stores,  etc  (Cantrell), 
94-6. 

Inspector  permanently  stationed  in 
Great  Britain — Beneficial  effect 
(Cantrell),  97-9. 

Interviews  with  British  Merchants  to 
obtain  suggestions  on  improve- 
ment of  Irish  Produce  (Can- 
trell), 99. 

Manchester  Butter  Markets,  Inspec- 
tion of — Reports  as  to  transit  of 
Butter  from  East  Coast  (Can- 
trell), 355-7a. 

Number  of  Days  spent  during  last 
three  years  (Prentice),  9012. 
Kind  of  Produce  inspected  (Cantrell), 
260-1. 

Result  of  Inspection — Complaint  sent  to 
Railway  Company  and  sometimes  to 
Consignor — Favourably  dealt  with  by 
Railway  Company  (Cantrell),  79-81. 
Visits  to  Ports,  Number  of  (Prentice), 
9004. 

Visits  to  Railway  Stations  (Cantrell), 
77-8. 

Number  of  visits  made  within  past 
three  years  (Prentice),  9002-3. 
Visits,  by  Inspectors  of  Department  to  Con- 
signors (Cantrell),  76. 

See  also  Names  of  Commodities — Eggs,  But- 
ter, etc. 

Transit  of  Animals,  see  title  Animals. 
Agriculture,  General  Council  of: 

Constitution,  Meetings,  etc.  (Cantrell),  137,  185. 
Functions  solely  advisory — Recommendations 

usually  acted  upon  (Cantrell),  265-6. 
Rates — Resolution  that  existing  system  was  de- 
trimental to  agricultural  interests  in 
Ireland  and  demanding  Inquiry  (Can- 
trell), 186-8.  v 

Reply  of  Irish  Government,  Question  of  (Can- 
trell), 267-70. 

Agriculturists : 

More  energy  required  (Heyn),  10916. 

Ale  in  Casks  : 

Rates  excessive— Comparison  of  Rates  from  Tulla- 
more  to  Cahirciveen,  Bantrv,  and  Aber- 
deen (Riordan),  3550-1. 

Allport  Commission,  1888. 

No  Result  was  ever  expected  (Crumley),  1992. 
Recommendations,  refer  to  Names  of  Subjects— 
Amalgamation  of  Railways,  etc. 
Amalgamation  of  Industries  in  Ireland,  Question 


Furniture  Industry  at  Richhill,  Possibility  of  re- 
moving to  Dublin — Labour  and  Cost  of 
Living  obstacles  (O’Dea),  1359-62. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc. 

Abolition  of  Office— Provision  for  Compensation 
of  surplus  Engineers,  &c.  proposed 
(Malone),  9900-5,  10043. 

Directors  not  entitled  to  Compensation 
(Malone),  9901,  10044-9. 

Agreement,  Settlement  of  Question  by,  preferred 
(Goodbody),  2887-93. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc. — 

continued. 

Agricultural  Industry,  Development  similar  to 
that  in  Denmark  if  Railways  were  unified 
and  worked  in  interests  of  the  country 
(Wood),  10367-9. 

Allport  Commission  Recommendations,  question 
of  (Jackson),  3167-71. 

American  system,  Advantages  of  one  man  control 
(Sweetman)  12061,  12344. 

Apportionment  of  Traffic — More  convenient  ap 
portionment  possible  (Malone),  9885. 

Belfast,  Attitude  of — 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolution  against 
Compulsory  Amalgamation  (Riordan), 
3916;  (Cooke),  11273. 

Existing  arrangement  very  satisfactory  so 
far  as  Belfast  was  concerned  (Heyn), 
11130-4. 

Views  of  Public  Bodies  on  purchase  of 
Northern  Counties  Line  by  the  Midland 
of  England — Immense  success  (Heyn), 
10923-7. 

Would  like  to  keep  Midland  of  England  and 
Great  Northern  of  Ireland  as  they  were 
(Heyn),  11130-4. 

liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Three  or  Four 
Systems. 

Board  of  Works,  Views  of,  as  a Department  had 
never  been  asked  for  (Stevenson),  636-7. 

Capricious  Results  under  existing  distributed 
Management — Only  cure  either  Partial 
Amalgamation  or  Single  Administration 
(Stokes),  6618-22. 

Chambers  of  Commerce — 

Conference — Decision  in  favour  of  Amalga- 
mation with  State  Assistance  (J.  F. 
Power)  2486-90,  2521-4,  2528,  2535,  2630- 
2 ; (Goodbody),  2752-6. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Compulsory  Amal- 
gamation, One  Company. 

Commercial  Policy  of  Profit-making. 

If  Transit  Facilities,  etc.  could  not  be  im- 
proved there  should  be  a change  in  direc- 
tion of  Unification  or  State  Control 
(Wood),  10112-5,  10384-7. 

Not  suited  to  circumstances  of  Ireland — Amal- 
gamation suggested  (Stuart),  5254-7. 

Competition  Question. 

Avoidance  of  Competition — Existing  conflict 
of  Interests,  Waste  of  Money,  etc. 
(Shackleton),  876,  1003 ; (Hackett),  6851- 
2,  6895-901,  7007-8;  (Moloney),  8167; 
(Ennis),  12374,  12442. 

Disadvantage  of  removing  Competition 
(Cooke),  11273,  11431. 

Belfast  and  Londonderry,  illustration  of 
existing  Competition  which  would  be 
wiped  out  under  State  Management 
(Cooke),  11431-9. 

Rate  for  Seeds  from  Armagh  to  Glasgow 
before  and  after  absorption  of  Newry 
and  Armagh  Railway  (Wood),  10197. 

Diversion  of  Traffic  under  Existing  System 
from  natural  inlet  and  outlet  through  the 
Ports  (Jackson),  3161-6. 

Maintenance  of 

Dutch  Government  re-arrangement  of 
lines  so  as  to  make  more  Competition, 
Opinion  against  (Heyn),  11139. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Three  or  Four 
Systems. 

Prussian  Railway  System  of  Directorates— 
Not  so  good  as  Competition  between  the 
Companies  (J.  F.  Power),  2576-80. 

Rival  Routes  and  Sea  Competition  would 
remain  no  matter  how  Railways  were 
managed  (Wood),  10690-5. 

Stationmasters  at  present  often  turned  into 
local  canvassers  (Wood),  10687,  10692-4. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation. 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association  in  favour  of, 
provided  public  interests  were  properly 
safeguarded  (Shackleton),  869-75,  1091 
1118-20 

Objections — Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Resolution  (Riordan),  3916  ; (Cooke), 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc. — 

continued. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation — continued. 

Objections — continued. 

Some  people  of  opinion  that  things  were 
not  any  better  under  Local  Govern- 
ment than  under  the  Grand  Juries 
(Cooke),  11471-3. 

Preferred  to  State  Purchase— More  efficient 
and  economical  management  on  a com- 
mercial basis  (Shackleton)  1092-4,  1116-7. 

Sec  also  sub-headings  One  Company  and  Two 
Systems. 

Dangerous  unless  limited  by  special  legislation 
regulating  fares  and  freights  (J.  Garry), 
7935-9. 

Delays  in  replying  to  Inquiries,  Question  of. 

Belfast  Merchants,  Opinion  in  favour  of  ex- 
isting system  as  against  centralisation 
in  Dublin  (Heyn),  11076-8,  11080-8. 

No  extraordinary  prompitude  to  be  observed 
about  the  Post  Office  (Heyn),  11096-8. 

Seven  weeks  to  get  a reply  under  existing 
system  (T.  Power),  5292,  5297,  5408-10, 
5533-8. 

Directors. 

Difficulties  as  to,  in  case  of  Amalgamation 
into  three  or  four  Boards — Witness  saw 
no  way  out  of  it  (Sweetman),  12266. 

Existing  Boards,  Directors  not  men  of  Busi- 
ness— Argument  in  favour  of  Amalga- 
mation (Wood),  10628-31. 

Dublin,  Views  of,  see  sub-heading  One  Company. 

Economy  Question — Advantage  of  Unified 

Management  (Goodbody),  2747-8 ; 
(Glynn),  7369. 

Administration,  Excessive  Cost  due  to  Multi- 
plicity of  Railways  would  be  avoided 
(Crumley),  1975-7 ; (Goodbody), 
2735;  (Ennis),  12374. 

One  Board  of  Directors,  etc.  substituting 
for  the  numerous  Boards  and  Staffs 
of  existing  system  (Jackson),  3250  ; 
(Wise),  5778 ; (Moloney),  8166, 
8216  ; (Sweetman),  12066. 

Principle  could  be  applied  to  every  Com- 
pany as  well  as  to  the  Carrying 
Companies  (T.  Power),  5555-8. 

All  heads  of  Railway  expenditure,  Locomotive 
expenses,  Traffic  expenses,  etc.,  saving  in 
(Malone),  9886. 

Amount  of  saving. 

Estimates  (O’Dea),  1335-41;  (Richard- 
son), 4933-5,  4937-75;  (Molonev), 
8166  ; (Malone),  9837-8,  10024-6. 
Great  saving  (Riordan),  3761. 

Not  a very  large  sum  (Goodbody),  2978  ; 
(Riordan),  3714. 

Surplus  under  better  management  less 
than  apparent  net  surplus  at 
present — Expenditure  for  mainten- 
ance now  charged  to  capital  would 
be  charged  to  revenue  (Malone), 
9926-8. 

Tenpence  in  the  £100  on  dividends  paid 
by  Railways  (Cooke),  11418-20. 

Application  of  Savings. 

Reduction  of  Rates,  see  title  Rates. 

State  Purchase  v.  Private  Amalgamation, 
Question  of  (Hackett),  6989-95. 

Connections  would  be  improved  (Sweetman). 
12069. 

Contracts  for  Coals  and  Supplies  generally 
COa5929^0SSibiUty  of  saving  (Wise), 
Large  Contracts  would  replace  small  ones 
(Sweetman),  12071. 

Not  much  saving— Competition  so  keen 
that  individual  railways  could 

, probably  make  contracts  nearly  as 

cheaply  as  if  one  were  acting  for  the 
whole  number  (Malone),  9886-9. 

One  Contract  instead  of  a number 
(Moloney),  8216-21. 

Duplicate  Trains  would  not  be  run  (Sweet- 
man), 12067. 

Free  Passes,  Restriction  of— Far  too  many 
given  at  present  (Sweetman),  12073. 

Number  of  Advantages  in  addition  to  the 
amount  saved  in  Salaries,  etc.  (Riordan), 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc.— 

continued. 

Economy  Question — continued. 

Parliamentary  and  Legal  Expenses  would  be 
less  (Wise)  5778-81,  5853-61;  (Wood), 
10319-21 ; (Sweetman),  12070-1. 

State  Purchase  v.  Private  Amalgamation 
(Hackett),  6983-95. 

Itefer  also  to  sub-headings  Staff  and  title 
Rolling  Stock. 

Enniskillen  Urban  Council  Opposition  to  a Unit 
System  not  popularly  governed  (Cooney), 
6142-4. 

Findlay’s,  Sir  George,  Statement  that  he  could 
manage  all  the  Railways  in  Ireland_  and 
have  two  days  a week  for  fishing  (Wise), 
5771-5. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils  of  Ireland — 
Resolution  (O’Gorman),  5616-26. 

Greater  regularity  and  more  even  distribution  of 
facilities  under  unified  management  (T. 
Power),  5418a-9. 

Light  Railways,  Extension  of,  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent upon  Amalgamation — Exten- 
sions had  been  made  under  existing  con- 
ditions (Stevenson),  567,  577. 

Limerick,  Views  of,  see  sub-heading  Three  or 
Four  Systems. 

Management  of  Amalgamated  Railways — No 
difficulty.  Comparison  of  total  receipts 
of  Great  Western  Railway  of  England 
with  total  receipts  of  all  Irish  Railways 
(Cooney),  6127. 

Manager — Possible  to  get  a much  better  Manager, 
Advantage  of  Unified  Management 
(Wise),  5781-3,  5832-39,  5929>  5931-5 
(Hackett),  6852. 

Motor  Service. 

Advantage  of  Experiments  by  one  Authority 
(T.  Power),  5523-4. 

Possible  Statement  by  Railway  Companies 
that  it  did  not  pay — Argument  in  favour 
of  Unification  or  State  Help  (Wood), 
10269. 

Need  of  running  in  unison  (Goodbody),  2735. 

Notice  of  Special  Rates — Necessity  for  cutting  up 
traffic  would  not  exist  under  a Unified 
System  of  Railways,  etc.  (Jackson), 
3300-1. 

One  Company — Compulsory  Amalgamation  with 
State  Aid  proposed — Views  of  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (J.  F.  Power), 
2490,  2521 ; (Goodbody),  2733,  2752, 
2925-6,  2988-91,  3027-31. 

Belfast  and  Limerick  Chambers — Opinion 
that  parts  of  the  Country  would  not  bo 
so  well  developed  as  other  parts  (J.  F. 
Power),  2490,  2575. 

Compulsory  powers  taken  in  case  the  various 
parties  could  not  come  to  terms  (Good- 
body),  3020-2. 

Control,  Arrangement  of,  refer  to  title  Au- 
thority. 

English  Railway  Companies,  Question  of  allo- 
cating business  between  competing 
Companies  (Goodbody),  3003-11. 
Interests  of  English  Railway  Companies 
mainly  confined  to  Ports  (Goodbodv), 
3032-3. 

Form  of  State  Aid — Financial  Assistance 
contemplated — No  Scheme  formulated 
(Goodbody),  2760-61a. 

Large  and  Increasing  Subsidy  required  for 
some  time  if  Low  Rates  were  wanted 
(Goodbody),  2849. 

Legislation  required — Government  Bill  con- 
templated (Goodbody),  3034-35a. 

Reasons  given  in  support  of,  would  equally 
apply  to  a scheme  of  State  Purchase  or 
Purchase  by  an  Irish  Authority  (Good- 
body),  2831-2,  3033a. 

Source  of  Subsidy  (Goodbody),  2909-14. 

Treasury  always  reluctant  to  spend  money 
in  Ireland  (Goodbody),  2833-5. 

One  Company  with  one  Board  and  a Supervisory 
Board  to  replace  the  present  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  proposed — Views 
of  Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners  (Jack- 
son),  3129,  3138-40,  3175. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Jackson’s  evidence 
(Campbell),  3408,  3431. 
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Amalgamation  op  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc. — 

continued. 

One  Company  with  One  Board,  etc. — continued. 

Constitution  of  Authority,  refer  to  title 
Authority. 

^Financial  Question  not  considered — but  no 
great  difficulty  should  be  presented  as  re- 
gards existing  Lines  and  Shareholders 
(Jackson),  3142,  3171. 

One  System  or  Three  Systems,  proposed  (Hackett), 
6850-2,  6865-6,  7067-9. 

Opinion  against  (O’Dea),  1182,  1358. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Hackett),  7005  ; (Glynn), 
7265-6  ; (Hanna),  9520-1. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  with  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances of  the  South  of  Ireland  being 
different  from  those  of  the  North  (J. 
Garry),  7998-8000. 

Private  Enterprise  checked  by  Amalgamation  of 
all  Railways  (Cooke),  11273,  11443-6. 

Public,  Position  of  would  be  better,  even  without 
State  Control  (Richardson),  4054. 

Rates,  Questions  relating  to,  see  title  Rates. 

Receipts,  Increase  in  (Glynn),  7369. 

Religion  or  Politics  influencing  Appointments, 
see  that  title. 

Rolling  Stock,  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  see 
Rolling  Stock. 

Shareholders,  Position  of. 

Better  position  under  unified  management 
even  without  State  Control  (Richardson), 
4054. 

Buying  out  Question — 

Best  to  leave  Railways  to  Private  Owner- 
ship, Arrange  Rates  for  development 
of  Trade  and  compensate  Share- 
holders for  any  loss  (Stuart),  5265. 
No  reasonable  objection  if  done  fairly 
(Stuart),  5260-4. 

Small  Railway  Companies,  Amalgamation  of,  or 
absorption  by  large  Railway  Companies 
(Cooke),  11257. 

Arbitration  on  Accounts,  Cumbersome  System 
of  (Stevenson),  661. 

Compulsion,  Question  of,  either  on  large  or 
small  Railways  (Cooke),  11258-69. 

Larger  Lines  to  take  over  the  little  ones,  pro- 
posed (Heyn),  10903. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  F.  Power), 
2570-4. 

State  Assistance,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(Heyn),  10906-10,  11149-50. 

Voluntary  Amalgamation  as  far  as  pos- 
sible — Compulsory  Amalgamation 
favoured  in  some  instances  (Heyn), 
10901-2,  10904-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of — Small  Companies  a 
weakness,  case  of  the  Clare  Railways,  etc. 
(Stevenson),  634,  4322-5. 

Small  Companies  comparatively  few  in  num- 
ber— Absorbed  by  the  other  Companies 
(Stevenson),  4320-1. 

Voluntary  Amalgamation,  Opinion  in  favour 
of — Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Re- 
solution (Cooke),  11273. 

Working  Company  or  County  Council  to  keep 
Register  of  Shareholders  and  distribute 
Dividends  proposed  (Stevenson),  658,  661. 

Staff.  Position  of,  under  Unified  Management : 

Compensation  of  surplus  Engineers,  &c.,  Pro- 
vision for  proposed  (Malone),  9900-5, 
10043. 

Displaced  Engineers,  etc.,  might  be  employed 
in  connection  with  proposed  Motor  Ser- 
vice (Ennis),  12449. 

Distribution — Question  of  more  elastic  Dis- 
tribution (Stokes),  6605-7. 

Position  might  be  better  under  Unified  Man- 
agement (Richardson),  4052-4,  4926- 
7,  4990-2. 

Ratio  of  Wages  to  total  Working  Expen- 
diture, Question  of  (Richardson), 
4993-6  (Acworth),  5016. 

Redaction  in  Number  (T.  Power),  5435 ; 
(Stack),  8664-5. 

State  Assistance  : 

Objections — Amalgamation  of  Railways  could 
be  worked  out  by  the  people  them- 
selves, and  it  would  be  much  better 
for  them  (Goodbody),  2768,  2824-5, 
3012,  3025b. 


Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc. — 

continued. 

State  Assistance — continued. 

Objections — continued. 

Grants  of  Public  Money  did  as  much 
harm  as  good — Steady,  small  im- 
provements given  by  the  Companies 
themselves  more  likely  to  be  lasting 
(Goodbody),  3017-9. 

Improvements  were  being  made  with  ex- 
isting means  (Goodbody),  3013-6. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Two  Systems,  Three 
or  Four  Systems,  One  Company  and 
Small  Railway  Companies. 

Sunday  Train  Service,  Hardships  could  be 
remedied  (Stokes),  6634-5. 

Telegraphs,  Successful  Precedent  (Cooper),  6348-51. 

Three  or  Four  Systems  proposed,  Retaining  Com- 
petition, but  with  State  Aid — Views  of 
Limerick  (J.  F.  Power),  2451,  2457-66, 
2536,  2636-40  ; (Stokes)  6555-63. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Power’s  views  (Shaw), 
2698-701. 

Care  and  Economy,  Possibility  of  securing  (J . 
F.  Power),  2678-83. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  Views  of  (J.  F. 
Power),  2490. 

Difficulty  of  arranging  Competition  (Stokes), 
6696-703. 

Economy  less  than  in  the  case  of  One  Com- 
pany ( J.  F.  Power),  2641-3 ; (Stokes), 
6636-40. 

Control,  Question  of,  see  title  Authority. 

Extent  of  Subsidy  and  method  of  making 
contribution  (J.  F.  Power),  2644-55. 

Form  of  State  Aid — Bounty  on  Third-Class 
Passenger  Tickets  and  on  certain  classes 
of  Local  Goods  Traffic  (J.  F.  Power), 
2451-2,  2453-6,  2474-8,  2560. 

Local  Interests,  Protection  of — Complaints 
could  be  preferred  before  the  State  Direc- 
tors (J.  F.  Power),  2529. 

Objections — Same  fault  as  at  present,  pos- 
sibly in  a less  degree  (Goodbody),  2752. 

Objections  to  subsidising  Through  Traffic, 
State  Aid  restricted  to  development  of 
Local  Industries  (J.  F.  Power),  2541-3. 

Preferable  to  State  Purchase,  but  if  not 
feasible,  then  State  Purchase  would  be 
approved  (Stokes),  6557,  6566. 

State  Aid  not  intended  to  promote  Competi- 
tion directly  (J.  F.  Power),  2581. 

Termination  of  Subsidy  (J.  F.  Power),  2452. 

Waste  in  Competition  : 

Running  lighter  loads,  etc. — Advantages 
in  other  directions  (J.  F.  Power), 
2537-40. 

Some  Arrangement  necessary  as  security 
against  waste  of  money  on  Competi- 
tion (J.  F.  Power),  2546-7. 

Weak  Companies  absorbed  while  advantage  of 
Competition  was  retained  (Stokes),  6564-6. 

Three  or  Four  Systems  (Suggestion  afterwards 
amended  to  Four  or  Five)  (Heyn), 
10918-9,  10921,  10928-9. 

Combination  could  be  arranged  by  negotia- 
tions between  Boards  of  Directors  (Heyn), 
10920. 

Competition : 

Arrangement  of  lines  to  maintain  Com- 
petition (Heyn),  11135-8. 

Benefit  of  a certain  amount  (Heyn), 
10922. 

Train  connections  would  be  run  to  suit  one 
another,  Routes  would  not  be  so  incon- 
venient (O'Gorman),  5575  ; (Sweetman), 
12069. 

Two  Systems,  Compulsory  Amalgamation  into, 
with  a State  Subsidy. 

Irish  Income  Tax,  Application  of  proceeds 
proposed  (Stuart),  5180-1,  5184. 

Two  Systems  proposed  as  being  more  con- 
venient than  one — One  System  preferable 
if  it  could  be  managed  (Stuart),  5180-90, 
5232-7. 

Voluntary  Amalgamation : 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolution  in 
favour  of  Amalgamation  of  smaller  lines 
(Riordan),  3916. 
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Amalgamation  of  Railways — Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Unified  Management,  etc.— 
continued. 

Voluntary  Amalgamation; — continued. 

Irish  Industrial  Development  Association’s 
opinion  against  (Riordan),  3715-20,  3900. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Small  Railway 
Companies. 

Animals,  Tbansit  of  : 

Authority  regulating — Powers  of  Veterinary  De- 
partment’ of  the  Privy  Council  trans- 
ferred to  Agricultural  and  Technical  In- 
struction Department  in  1900  (Cantrell), 
43,  44. 

Cross:  Channel  Traffic — Facilities  on  Vessels. 
Complaints  to  Department  of  Agriculture : 
Fittings  unsatisfactory — Too  many  Ani- 
mals on  certain  portions  of  the  Ves- 
sel, etc.  (Cantrell),  285. 

Not  many  Complaints — Matters  readily 
put  right  by  Shipping  Companies 
(Cantrell),  285-7. 

Inspector  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
supervised  every  Shipment  (Cantrell), 
285. 

Regulations  as  to  Fittings,  Ventilation,  etc. 
(Cantrell),  285. 

Time  taken  for  Shipment — Improvement 
(Prentice),  8981. 

Delays : 

Delay  in  starting  trains  after  loading  was 
finished — Live  Stock  kept  waiting  from 
7 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  (Crumley),  1796. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Special  Trains,  and 
Names  of  Places. 

Departmental  Committee  of  1897 — Recommenda- 
tions (Prentice),  8967-73. 

Enforcement  — Voluntary  Enforcement  by 
Railways  in  many  cases,  Other  re- 
commendations embodied  in  Orders 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  (Pren- 
tice), 8974-6.. 

Increased  Facilities  at  Stations — Depart- 
ment had  no  compelling  power,  but, 
on  the  whole,  Companies  had  met 
the  recommendations  fairly  (Pren- 
tice), £977-8. 

Water  Supply,  Provision  of  by  Com- 
panies in  new  Stations  without  being 
pressed  (Prentice),  8979. 

Departmental  Control  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
(Prentice),  8963. 

Constabulary,  Arrangements  with  for  At- 
tendance at  fairs,  etc.  (Prentice),  8966. 

Exports— Statistics  for  1905  and  1902— Decrease 
in  number  exported  (Cantrell),  51, 
258-59A. 

Goods  Trains,  Objections  to— Injury  to  Cattle, 
owing  to  shunting,  etc.  (Crumley),  1654-9. 

Improvements  effected  since  establishment  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1900. 
Cattle-dealer  expressing  satisfaction  (Cant- 
rell), 66-7.  V 

Number  of  Cattle  Stations  improved— In- 
stances^ of  kind  of  improvement  (Cant- 

Inspection  : 

Ports,  Inspectors  at,  for  examination  of  Ani- 
mals before  shipment  (Cantrell),  55-6. 
Results  of  Inspection  good— Comparatively 
few  complaints  in  1906  (Cantrell), 
55,  57-8. 

Complaints  to  Railway  Companies  would 
not  come  under  notice  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Cantrell),  60. 

Inspectors : 

Duties  (Cantrell),  52;  (Prentice),  8963,  8965. 
No  Uniform— Inspectors  well  known  to  Rail- 
way Companies  (Cantrell),  53-4. 

Number  (Cantrell),  52;  (Prentice),  8964. 
Status— Corresponding  exactly  to  Inspectors 
of  Board  of  Agriculture  (Cantrell),  54. 

Number  of  animals  conveyed  to  and  from  Markets, 
Fairs,  Shipping  Ports,  etc.  : 

Decrease  in— Statistics  for  1902,  showing  de- 
crease in  number  of  Horses  and  increase 
in  number  of  Cattle  and  Swine  (Cantrell) 
48-50  ' ” 


Animals,  Transit  of — continued. 

Number  of  Animals  conveyed  to  and  from 

Markets,  Fairs,  Shipping  Ports,  etc. — con 

tinued. 

Total  number,  and  total  number  each  of 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine — Statis- 
tics for  1905  (Cantrell),  45-6. 

Proportion  of  Animals  rail-borne  and  proportion 
driven  by  road  (Cantrell),  280,  282-3. 

Rates : 

Half  Wagon — Rate  for  Cattle,  Pigs,  etc.,  was 
two-thirds  of  Wagon  Rate — Half 
Wagon  rate  proposed  (Crumley), 
1609-23,  1741-2,  1877-80. 

Size  of  Wagon,  Reduction  of  (Crumley), 
1627-8. 

Head  Rate — More  than  two  could  not  be  sent 
at  Head  Rate — Wagon  or  Half  Wagon 
offered  (Crumley),  1879-83. 

Reduction  of  Rates : 

No  increase  in  Traffic — Only  a certain 
number  of  Cattle  to  be  moved 
(Stuart),  5191-2. 

Object  simply  to  enable  Farmers  to  com- 
pete with  Foreigners  (Stuart),  5193-4. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Regulations : 

Code  in  force  based  upon  recommendations  of 
Departmental  Committees  on  Cross-Chan- 
nel Transit,  etc.,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(Cantrell),  44. 

Inland  Transit  — Requirements  prescribed 
(Cantrell),  43. 

Special  Trains — Practice  of  Railway  Companies. 

Complaints  of  Delays  used  to . be  numerous, 
but  were  now  very  rare  (Prentice),  8980-1, 
8984. 

Increase  in  number  (Cantrell),  63. 

One  line  frequently  ran  a Special  if  there 
were  Animals  enough  to  fill  ten  trucks 
(Cantrell),  63-5. 

Preference  over  Goods  Trains  (Prentice),  8985. 

Speed  of  Cattle  Specials  (Prentice),  8982-3. 

Stations  for  Cattle,  over  400  in  number  (Cantrell), 
44. 

Very  little  to  complain  : of,  generally  speaking 
(Prentice),  8986-7,  9013. 

W agons — See  that  title. 

Annagiimore  : 

Fruit  Industry — Through  Rates  Grievance  in 
Co.  Armagh  (Wood),  16208-11,  10821-6. 

Apples : 

Temporary  Rate — No  Apples  available  during 
period  for  which  Rate  was  granted  (T. 
Power),  5282-99. 

Arbitration  Expenses  : 

Explanation  of  item  in  Board  of  Works’  Return 
(Stevenson),  4231-4. 

Arigna  and  Collooney  : 

Railway  Communication  proposed — Development 
of  Coal  Industry,  etc.  (Jackson),  3150-7, 
3185-90,  3247-8;  (Campbell),  3404-6. 

Interference  with  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail 
way,  Question  of  (Jackson),  3369-72. 

Armagh : 

Butter  Traffic — No  complaint  as  to  method  of 
transit  (Stokes),  6475. 

Co-operative  ^ Wholesale  Society  of  England’s 
Depot — Exports  principally  Butter  and 
Eggs  (Stokes),  6474. 

Rates : 

Absorption  of  Newry  and  Armagh  Railway 
by  Great  Northern  Railway,  Effect  on 
Rate  for  Seeds  to  Glasgow  (Wood),  10197. 

Canal  Competition,  Effect  on  Rate  for  Seeds 
to  Belfast  (Wood),  10197. 

Eggs — London  and  Kettering  Rates  Anomaly 
(Stokes),  6497-503. 

Through  Rates  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and 
Swansea  — Trade  largely  increased 
(Stokes),  6504-5. 

Armagh  Cider  Company  : 

Goods  refused  by  Customers  owing  to  excessive 
railway  rates  (Riordan),  3534-49. 

Armagh  County. 

Jam  Trade — Through  Rates  Grievance  (Wood), 
10208-11,  10810-26. 

Askeaton  : 

Grain  Rate  to  Limerick  rather  high  (J.  F.  Power), 
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Assessment  of  Railways  : 

Period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  Assessment  of  Rail- 
ways built  under  Act  of  1896  at  agricul- 
tural value  of  land  (Stevenson),  444-5, 
609-10,  4209-12. 

Athenry  : 

Cattle  Rates  to  Liverpool,  Comparison  with  Rates 
from  Ennis,  see  Ennis. 

Athenry  and  Ennis  Junction  Railway,  etc.  Order 
Confirmation  Act  of  1892. 

Rates — Legal  maximum  Rates  fixed  (Cantrell), 
164. 

Athlone  : 

London,  Through  Rate  from— Comparison  with 
Local  Rate  (O’Dea),  1244. 

Athy  to  North  Wall: 

Existing  Rate  and  Maximum  Rate  (Shackleton), 
917-8. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies  : 

Board  of  Trade  Regulations — Hardly  any  modifi- 
cations suggested,  except  as  regarded  num- 
ber of  plans,  etc.,  to  be  submitted  (Torke), 
4783-5. 

Minor  Railway  Companies  not  consulted 
(Yorke),  4833-7. 

Had  achieved  a great  deal  for  Irish  people  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal 
(Shaw),  2727. 

No  Complaint — Companies  in  nearly  as  bad  a 
position  as  traders  (Campbell),  3418-20. 

Reasonable — Listened  to  complaints  and  met  them 
wherever  possible — Often  no  power  to 
make  alterations  (J.  F.  Power),  3486 ; 
(Goodbody),  2817-8. 

State  Control — No  real  objections  if  adequate 
compensation  were  given — Question  of 
Price,  Contention  of  Principle  might  be 
ignored  (Wood),  10622-7. 

Authorities  at  present  responsible  for  Control  of 
Irish  Railways  (Stevenson),  4368-79. 

Simplification  desirable  theoretically — Difficult 
questions  arose  in  case  of  a small  line  as 
in  that  of  a large  one  (Stevenson),  4380-3. 

Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 
Railways  : 

Any  Authority  Parliament  might  designate 
(Stack),  8739. 

Any  Authority  provided  it  was  one  Authority 
only — Views  of  Cattle-dealers  of  Lima- 
vady  and  district  (Boyd),  11869-72. 

Board  of  professional  railway  experts  would  be 
better  for  working  purposes  than,  any 
existing  Board  in  Ireland  (Wise),  5928. 

Commissioners : 

One  Commissioner,  Management  by,  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  proposed  (Wise), 
5776,  5846-52,  5900. 

Reluctance  of  Imperial  Government  to 
assume  responsibility  for  such  a Re- 
duction of  Rates  as  might  be  required 
by  Irish  opinion,  Question  of  (Wise), 


Opinion  against  Management  by  a Board  of 
Commissioners  not  responsible  to 
Irish  opinion  (Stokes),  6645-6. 

Three  Commissioners,  the  best  experts  in  rail- 
way management  procurable,  pro- 
posed (Malone),  9826,  9907. 

Control  of  by  a Minister  of  Commerce,  or 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  or  Under- 
secretary, somebody  accountable  to 
Parliament  (Malone),  9827-8,  9950. 
Desirability  or  otherwise  of  cer- 
tain questions  coming  within 
purview  of  a political  party 
(Malone),  9963-9. 

Ever-changing  views  of  Parlia- 
ment, Means  of  meeting  diffi- 
culty — Postmaster-General 
Analogy  (Malone),  9951-2. 
Neither  number  nor  title  of  officials  was 
a vital  point  (Malone),  9906. 

Powers — Fullest  powers  that  could  be 
given,  proposed  (Malone),  9949, 
9952-3. 

English  Railways  to  be  represented  on  any  Board 
that  might  be  constituted,  proposed 
(Cooney),  6152-4. 


Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 
Railways — continued. 


General  Council  of  County  Councils — Resolution 
of  Council,  etc.  (O'Gorman),  5616-25 ; 
(Sweetman),  12075,  12276 ; (Ennis), 
12406-7. 

Body  constituted  on  different  lines  preferable 
(Sweetman),  12278. 

Council  did  not  propose  to  act  as  Board  of 
Directors,  but  to  choose  and  control  Board 
(Sweetman),  12066,  12223. 

Either  the  General  Council  or  some  other  re- 
presentative body  proposed  (Moloney), 
8167-68a. 

Fitness  of  Council  for  work — 

Alterations  needed,  Grant  of  real  power 
would  secure  regular  Attendance  of 
Delegates,  and  also  Attendance  of 
Delegates  from  Non-affiliated  Coun- 
cils (Sweetman),  12074-5,  12277. 
Political  and  Religious  Influences  affect- 
ing Appointments,  Times  attack  on 
County  Councils  ungrounded— In- 
stance of  Appointments  by  Wexford 
County  Council  (Ennis),  12404. 

Kind  of  Cases  that  would  come  before  the 
Council  (Sweetman),  12224-33. 

Londonderry,  Opinion  of  (Bovd),  11856, 
11860-1. 

Imperial  Control  and  Management — 

Delays  and  Red  Tape  in  getting  anything 
attended  to  by  a Government  Depart- 
ment (Goodbody),  2878-9. 

Little  attention  paid  to  Individuals — 
Large  association  of  people  required 
to  move  Government  Departments 
(Goodbody),  2882-3. 

Railways  fairly  prompt  (Goodbody), 

Detrimental  to  Irish  Railway  Interests 
(Ennis),  12377-80. 

Management  in  interests  of  English  Elec- 
tors, Increase  in  Patronage  of  British 
Government  (Sweetman),  12063-4. 
Plaything  of  political  parties  in  Eng- 
land, Dominated  by  English  Railway 
Interests  in  House  of  Commons 
(Ennis),  12381-2. 

Imperial  State  Department  more  anxious  to 
improve  Revenue  than  to  reduce  Rates, 
Question  of — Depended  upon  instructions, 
Treasury  very  reasonable  and  accessible 
(Stevenson),  556-9. 

Indian  Railways,  Remarkable  Results 
(Wood),  10741-4  ; not  visible  in  any  of 
the  Home  Departments  (Cooke), 
11392-4. 

Irish  Industrial  Development  Association, 
Objections  of  (Riordan),  3903-6. 

Not  likely  to  deal  with  the  position  so  sym- 
pathetically as  a Department  controlled 
from  Dublin  (Goodbody),  2843-8. 

Not  sufficiently  sympathetic  (Hackett), 
7076-7. 

Objections  to  (Heyn),  11163-4 ; (Cooke), 
11414-5,  11474-8. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Cooney),  6128-9 ; 
(Graham),  9278,  9286-7,  9294-6,  9319-32, 
9382-3. 

Tips  nuisance  (Cooke),  11400-2. 

Irish  Authority — 

Central  Board  to  consist  of  Experts  indepen- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Treasury — Con- 
trol by  a Body  which  is  expected  to 
be  established  in  Dublin  (Wood), 
10343-6,  10546-9,  10754. 

Policy  of  Body  or  of  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways to  be  challenged  in  public — 
Questions  of  administration,  such  as 
Rates,  etc.,  to  be  decided  in  the 
County  Court  (Wood),  10556-71. 
English  Railways  subjected  to  Parlia- 
mentary Debate— No  other  means  of 
bringing  Local  Public  Opinion  to 
bear  upon  Policy  of  Irish  Railways 
(Wood),  10731-7,  10750-2. 

Relations  between  Experts  and  the  Body, 
Question  of  (Wood),  10550-5. 
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Authority  tor  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 

Railways — continued. 

Irish  Authority — continued. 

Central  Board  to  consist  of  Experts  inde- 
pendent of  the  Imperial  Treasury — 
continued. 

Desirable  to  see  how  such  an  authority  would 
be  established  before  offering  an  opinion 
(Malone),  9941-4. 

Fitness  for  Management — Irishmen  would 
have  the  requisite  sympathy,  but  might 
not  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence (Cooney),  6155-62. 

If  Constituted,  Authority  would  be  accepted 
as  an  accomplished  fact — No  objection  to 
seeing  how  it  worked  in  connection  with 
the  Railways  (Stuart),  5269-76. 

Local  Authority — Better  knowledge  of  require- 
ments unless  Central  Authority  were  re- 
presented by  a local  Committee  (Steven- 
son), 555. 

No  cause  for  apprehension  if  Authority  con- 
sisted of  Railway  experts  and  if  it  could 
give  satisfactory  security  for  a loan 
(Jackson),  3311-3. 

No  objection — Likely  to  reduce  Rates,  and  to 
be  guarded  against  financial  aberrations 
by  necessity  of  keeping  up  net  revenue 
(Wise),  5954-8. 

Not  more  critical  than  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment (Boyd),  11894. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  an  Authority  having 
the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people 
(Crumley),  1820-5. 

Red  Tapeism,  Risk  of  (Crumley),  1826. 

Sligo,  Probably  some  chance  of  success  in 
deepening  port — Difficulties  of  appealing 
to  people  in  London  (Jackson),  3317-9. 

Unwise  to  advocate  control  by  Bodies  not  yet 
existent  (Boyd),  11898-9. 

Irish  Representative  Authority  (Riordan),  1498- 
1500,  3726-7,  3794-9,  3901-2,  3907;  (T. 
Power),  5439  ; (O’Gorman),  5575,  5606-15 ; 
(Moloney),  8167-68a. 

Best  Authority,  Question  of — 

Best  Authority  for  Irish  Interests  (Sweet- 
man),  12073,  12161-3. 

Request  for  a Popular  Authority  entitled 
to  attention,  but  not  necessarily  the 
best  way  to  manage  the  Railways 
(Goodbody),  2884-6. 

British  Government  Interference — No  Member 
of  British  Government  should  have 
anything  to  say  to  any  representative 
body  having  power  in  Ireland  (Sweet- 
man),  12079-80. 

Agricultural  Department  had  been  suc- 
cessful only  for  its  officials  (Sweet- 
man),  12080. 

Central  Council  in  Dublin  proposed  (Crum- 
ley), 1867-8,  1710. 

Childers,  Mr.,  Views  of  (J.  F.  Power), 
2659-64. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils,  see  that 
sub-heading. 

Known  evil  preferred  to  an  unknown  evil 
(Cooke),  11421-5. 

Must  be  an  elected  Body — Control  of  Rail- 
ways meant  control  of  traffic  of  the 
country  (Ennis),  12382-3. 

No  objection,  if  abuses  could  be  kept  out  and 
if  members  were  selected  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  country  (Jackson),  3306-10. 

Not  fair  to  let  the  people  concerned  make  the 
Rates — Tenant  was  never  allowed  to  fix 
a fair  rent  (Cooke),  11416-7. 

Objections  to  an  Administration  that  would 
be  amenable  to  public  opinion  (Hackett), 
6971-4. 

One  man  to  pay  and  another  to  look  after 
the  business — Imperial  credit  would  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  Ireland  (Cooke), 
11479-81. 

Opinion  against — Doubtful  if  such  a Body 
would  manage  well,  no  parallel,  etc. 
(Goodbody),  2851-3,  2865-77. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Shackleton),  1095-7, 
1124-7  ; (O’Dea),  1227  ; (Riordan),  3728  ; 
Richardson),  4976-83 ; (Stack),  8826-32  ; 
(Malone),  9941-4. 


Authority  for  Control  and  Management  of  Irish 

Railways — continued. 

Irish  Representative  Authority — continued. 

Policy  of  Body  to  be  challenged  in  public  if 
necessary — Questions  of  administration, 
such  as  Rates,  etc.,  to  be  decided  in  the 
County  Court  (Wood),  10556-71. 

Preferable  to  direct  Imperial  control  (Stokes), 
6647-50;  (Glynn),  7263. 

Properly  constituted  Authority,  even  under  a 
Home  Rule  Government,  would  be  an 
enormous  boon  to  the  country  (Stack), 
8833. 

Public  Opinion  one  of  the  best  things  to  serve 
under  (Crumley),  1827-8. 

Religious  and  Political  Influences,  Question 
of  (Sweetman),  12098-*i02  ; (Ennis),  12404- 
5;  (Acworth),  12455-7. 

Minister  of  Railways  proposed  (Boyd),  11850, 
11873. 

County  Councils,  Committees  of,  could  be 
organised  to  procure  Local  Informa- 
tion (Boyd),  11851,  11873. 

All  the  County  Councils  would  press  for 
concessions,  and  the  Minister  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  other 
Ministers— ^People  in  Ireland  were 
not  likely  to  get  too  much  (Boyd), 
11874-80. 

One  Company,  Compulsory  Amalgamation  with 
State'  Aid,  proposed — Control  Question- 

Directorate  to  be  formed  from  existing  Boards 
with  one  or  two  representatives  from 
the  Treasury  (Goodbody),  2734,  2764-5. 
Constitution  of  Directorate  and  functions 
of  Directors  (Goodbody),  2765-6. 

Who  was  to  have  the  last  word,  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Railway  Companies?  (Good- 
body),  2992-3002. 

One  Company  with  One  Board  and  a Supervisory 
Board  to  replace  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission — Limit  of  Control,  etc. — 

Confidence  of  the  country  in  Board  selected 
was  assumed  (Jackson),  3173. 

Constitution  of  Supervisory  Board,  Powers 
and  Duties  (Jackson),  3130-1,  3174. 

Government  Representation,  Question  of,  in 
view  of  possibility  of  State  Aid  (J ackson), 
3141,  3249-3250,  3254-60,  3263-5. 

Whoever  guaranteed  should  lmve  selection  of 
the  Board  and  the  ultimate  control 
(Campbell),  3409-10,  3430. 

Period  on  tidal  for  whatever  Authority  was  estab- 
lished, proposed  (Boyd),  11893. 

Public  Control,  Question  of,  if  Subsidy  were  paid 
out  of  Irish  Revenues  (Goodbody),  2915-6. 

Purchase  should-  involve  control  by  -purchasing 
Body  (Boyd),  11851-3,  11893. 

Government  money  really  meant  the  people’s 
money  (Boyd),  11895-7. 

Limavady  and  District,  Opinion  of  (Boyd), 
11853. 

Smartest  men  and  best  men  in  the  Country, 
Choice  of,  proposed  (Crumley),  1862-5. 

Sympathy  with  Irish  People  essential  (Boyd), 
11902. 

Three  or  Four  Railway  Systems,  Arrangement 
for — Appointment  of  State  Directors, 
proposed — Powers  -and  Duties,  etc.  ( J . E. 
Power),  2452-3,  2525-7,  2548-51,  2672-77. 

Not  a Tribunal  for  adjustment  of  differences 
— Power  proposed  to  go  to  Railway  Com- 
mission at  expense  of  Railroads  (J.  E. 
Power),  2530. 


!acon  : 


Danish  Imports  into  United  Kingdom  (Wood), 
10359. 

Foreign  Competition— United  States  and  Den- 
mark both  powerful  Competitors 
(Whyte),  2276-7.  „,no 

Packing— -Bales  v.  Boxes  (Whyte),  2123-6.  2128, 
2265-8,  2349-50  ; (J.  F.  Power),  2396-8. 

Traders  would  not  accept  Boxes — Practice  of 
the  Trade  to  pack  in  Bales  .(Whyte), 
2129-30,  2260-70,  2351-3,  2363,  2370-2. 
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Bacon — continued. 


American  Bacon. 


Canada  and  New  York  to  Glasgow,  Rate 
of  15s.  7 d.,  compared  with  nates  be- 
tween various  places  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  (Crumley),  1764. 

Inward  Rate  for  American  Bacon  lower 
than  Outward  Rate  for  Irish  Bacon 
— Not  fair  to  Irishmen  (Cooke), 
11374-8. 

See  also  Names  of  Places,  Enniskillen,  etc. 


Bagnalstown  : 

Rate  for  Apples  to  Dungarvan,  Reduction  partly 
due  to  intervention  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  (T.  Power),  5301-8. 

Balfour,  Mr.  G. : 

£60,000  offered  for  provision  of  a railway  in  East 
Clare,  see  Clare,  County. 

Ballina  : 

London,  Through  Rate  from — Comparison  with 
Local  Rate  (O’Dea),  1243,  1245. 

Ballina  and  Killala  Railway  : 

Construction  of,  etc. — Treasury  Assistance  (Jack- 
son),  3324. 

Extension  not  carried  out  (Stevenson),  4239-40. 

BaLLINAM ALLARD  : 

Bacon  Rate  Comparison — Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen, Enniskillen  to  Ballmamallard 
(Cooper),  6286-93. 


Ballinamore  : 


Railway  to — Value  to  the  district,  Employment 
given  (Crumley),  1978-9. 

Ballinasloe — Rates  : 

Competition,  Effect  of — Pigs,  Rate  to  Birming- 
ham compared  with  Rate  from  Tuam  to 
Birmingham  (Crumley),  1562. 

Through  Rates  from  England,  Comparison  with 
Local  Rates  (O'Dea),  1245. 

Ballinrobb  and  Claremorris  Railway  : 

Example  of  saving  in  office  expenses,  etc.,  where 
a little  private  line  was  worked  by 
parent  line  (Stevenson),  658. 

Financial  Progress— Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  per  mile — Explanation 
of  apparently  low  expenditure  (Steven- 
son), 654-5. 

Ballybay  : 


Excessive  .Pork  Rates  to  Enniskillen— Reason 
(Whyte),  2280. 

Ballycar : 

Grain  Rate  to  Limerick  nather  high  (J.  F. 
Power),  2378,  2381-3. 

Ballycastle — Rates  for  Crabs  : 

Belfast,  Rate  to  (Knox),  11936. 

Liverpool— Reduction  in  Rates  would  lead  to  in- 
crease of  Traffic  (Cooke),  11542-53,  11691. 
Comparison  by  Mr.  Knox,  etc.,  with  Rate 
from  Derry  and  Achill  to  London, 
11692-7. 

Ballycastle  Railway  : 

Working  of  by  Northern  Counties  Railway  In- 
cidence of  loss  (Cooke),  11266. 

Ballyclare  : 

Feudal  Directorship  in  the  past  (Cooke),  11234-5. 

Ballyhale  and  Callan — Necessity  for  Railway 
Communication. 

See  Callan. 

Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  and  Coleraine: 

Rebate  on  Through  Rate  from  Liverpool,  Ques- 
!10nx  °LR«ord  in  Rate  Book  (Shackle- 
ton),  886-8. 

Ballyshannon  : 


Bacon  Rate  Comparison— Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
kiUen,  Enniskillen  to  Ballyshannon 
t-m  „ (Ccoper),  6285-93. 

^ ax  Rates  to  Belfast  too  high  in  comparison 
with  Continental  Rates,  sec  Belfasb- 
Jnnen  Trade. 


Ballyshannon — continued. 

Sea  Port  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  a small 
class  (Jackson),  3242. 

Ballyvaughan  and  Galway  : 

Steamer  Service  (Stevenson),  504-6. 

Ballyvaughan  Lisdoonvarna,  and  Ennistymon  : 
Coach  Service  (Stevenson),  460-4. 

Bannatyne  and  Sons,  Ltd.  v.  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Co.  (Jekyll),  4651. 

Bansha  : 

Reduced  Rate  for  Apples  to  Dungarvan  (T. 
Power),  5286. 

Barbour,  Sir  D. : 

Financial  Relations  Commission  Report — Ques- 
tion of  how  far  Sir  D.  Barbour  agreed 
with  views  of  majority  (Heyn),  10997- 
11001 ; (Acwortli  and  Sexton),  11099-100, 
11141. 

Barnstaple  and  Linton  Railway  : 

Starting  Signals  dispensed  with  by  Board  of 
Trade  Officer  arid  subsequently,  intro- 
duced by  Railway  Officials  (Yorke),  4748- 

Baronial  Guarantee  System  of  Maintaining  Rail- 
ways : 

Witness  had  never  heard  of  it  anywhere  else  than 
in  Ireland  (Glynn),  7449-53. 

Barrow  Steam-boat  Co.— (Crumley),  1663,  1665. 

Batchen,  Mr.  T.  M.—  Chief  Engineer  of  Board  of 
Works  in  Ireland : 

Evidence,  4436-629. 


Dublin  to  Galway,  Comparison  of  Local  Rate 
with  Preferential  Through  Rate  from 
country  of  origin  (Wood),  10214-22, 
10398-401,  10640-63;  (Cooke),  11379. 

Belfast  : 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Attitude  towards,  see 
Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

Canal  Communication  with  Limerick,  Question  of 
— Depended  upon  Expenditure  and. 
Population  (J.  F.  Power),  2513-7. 

Enniskillen,  suggestions  with  reference  to  Train 
Service,  etc.,  refer  to  Enniskillen. 

Favour  shown  to  certain  Interests  significant  of 
Disfavour  to  interests  diffused  through- 
out the  Country  (Boyd),  11885. 

Deny  and  surrounding  Districts  sacrificed 
to  Belfast — Shortsighted  Policy  of  City 
(Boyd),  11842-7. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

All  Export  Traffic  was  cross-Channel,  prac- 
tically no  American  or  Continental 
Traffic  (Heyn),  11181. 

Exports  collected  through  North  of  Ireland 
and  a great  many  manufactured  in 
Belfast  (Heyn),  11046-8. 

Community  of  Interest  between  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Great 
Northern  Railway  Co.  (Heyn), 
11050. 

Linen — Total  Exports  for  1906,  Amount  of 
increase  on  previous  year  (Heyn),  11049. 

Potatoes,  Iron  Ore,  and  Felt — Amount  ex- 
ported in  1906  (Heyn),  11050. 

Principal  Imports,  Question  of  (Heyn), 
11025-9. 

Linen  Trade — Rates  for  Flax. 

Comparatively  reasonable  (Cooke),  11208. 

Inland  Rates  too  high  in  remote  Districts— 
Comparison  of  Rates  from  Stran- 
orlar  or  Ballyshannon  with  Rates 
from  Rotterdam,  etc.  (Cooke),  11208, 
11217-23,  11669-70. 

Amount  of  traffic  coming  overland  from 
Rotterdam  (Cooke),  11659-61. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Rate 
from  Hull  to  Liverpool  per  ton  of 
Dutch  Flax,  Comparison  with  Rate 
for  Irish  Flax  from  Stranorlar  to 
Belfast  (Cooke),  11672-83. 

3 E 
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Belfast — continued : 


Belfast — continued : 


Linen  Trade — Rates  for  Flax — continued. 


Rate  equivalent  to  2 per  cent  of  value 
of  product — Thousands  of  tons  sold 
for  1 per  cent.  Commission  (Cooke), 
11671,  11701-7. 

Sea  Rate  direct  to  Belfast  2s.  less  than 
Overland  Rate  via  Hull,  etc. 
(Cooke),  11208-16. 

Rate  to  Port  from  place  where  Flax 
was  grown — Very  small  addition 
to  Rate  (Cooke),  11500-7. 

Size  of  Consignments  of  Continental 
Flax  and  of  Flax  from  inland  sta- 
tions in  Ireland  (Cooke),  11684-90. 
Value  per  cwt.  of  Irish  Flax  .and  of 
Imported  Flax  (Cooke),  11667-8. 
Market  Tickets — Facilities  granted  to  some  places 
and  not  to  others  (Crumley),  1729-30. 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  Difficulties  and 
Delays  in  connection  with  investigation 
of  Coal  Rates  Grievance  (Heyn),  10878. 

Rates. 


Competition,  Benefit  of — .Reduction  of  Rate 
to  Derry  for  Barley  (Cooke),  11432-6 — 
Explanation  (Pirrie,  Knox),  11830. 

Excessive  Rates,  Question  of, 

Linen  Trade,  see  that  sub-heading. 
Potatoes  sent  to  Ennis  via  Glasgow  and 
limerick  to  avoid  Railway  Rate  of 
18s.  8 d.  per  ton  (Moloney),  8155-61. 
Soap  firm  who  could  not  do  a South  of 
Ireland  trade  were  it  not  for 
their  shipping  connection  with 
Waterford  and  Cork  (Riordan), 
3559-61,  3592-4,  3859-64. 

Actual  Rate  for  Conveyance — Lower 
Soap  Rate  than  in  England 
(Riordan),  3944-52. 

Soap  Powder  firm — Railway  Company’s 
refusal  to  give  reduction  of  Rate 
(Riordan),  1403-6a,  3647-52. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Scheme  of  Rates 
framed  to  favour  interests  of  Belfast, 
Question  of, 

Cattle  from  'County  Louth  taken  to  Bel- 
fast for  shipment  instead  of  to 
Dundalk  or  Drogheda — Explanation 
that  there  was  the  option  from  Bel- 
fast of  various  routes  to  Scotland, 
etc.  (Heyn),  11055-6. 

Complaints  that  it  was  otherwise, 
Greenore,  Dundalk,  etc , diverting 
traffic  from  Belfast  asserted  (Heyn), 
11051-4,  11057-8. 

Derry  Merchants,  Impression  that  the 
Belfast  Merchants  had  a preference 
— Witness  did  not  think  so,  but 
there  might  be  an  explanation 
(Heyn),  11059-61. 

Dublin  to  Dundalk,  same  Rates  given  as 
from  Belfast  to  Dundalk — Ap- 
parently no  policy  of  strangulation 
(Heyn),  11069. 

No  undue  preference  shown,  although 
probably  the  larger  part  of  the 
Goods  Traffic  came  from  Belfast 
(Heyn),  11070-4. 

Higher  Rate  for  shorter  Route — Comparison 
of  Rates  and  Distances  to  Enniskillen 
and  Collooney  (Jackson),  3082-4. 

Record  in  Rate  Book,  no  record  of  Rebate — 
6d.  given  under  name  of  cartage  on 
Indian  Corn  to  Collooney  (Campbell), 
3447-50. 

Satisfactory  generally  speaking— Gradually 
improving  year  by  year  (Cooke),  11254, 
11647. 

Sligo,  Port  of,  Undue  Competition  with, 
refer  to  Sligo. 

Small  Consignments,  Rates  for, 

Comparison  of  Rates  for  small  quanti- 
ties with  Tonnage  Rates  to 
Dungannon  (Riordan),  1467 ; 
Monaghan  (Riordan),  1469,  3821-58. 
Portadown — Rate  for  case  of  3 dozen 
of  Mineral  Water — .Might  be  a 
reasonable  rate,  but-  profit  was 
impossible  (Riordan),  3564, 
3847-9.  3953-5. 


Rates — continued. 

Small  Consignments,  Rates  for — continued. 
S'mall  Parcels  Scale  not  applicable  be- 
tween Belfast  and  certain  stations 
on  Great  Northern  Railway 
(Riordan),  3564-71. 

Special  Rates  for  large  quantities— 
Question  of  possible  injury  to  Small 
Traders  (Cooke),  11648-58. 

Through  Rates  for  Biscuits  from  Carlisle  to 
towns  in  North  of  Ireland — Com- 
parison with  Local  Rate  from  Bel- 
fast to  Lurgan  and  Portadown 
(Riordan),  3501-29. 

Rolling  Stock — Complaints  of  shortage,  particu- 
larly in  the  Coal  Trade — Supply  in- 
creased on  < representation  by  Harbour 
Commissioners  to  Railway  Companies 
(Heyn),  11196-7. 

Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  : 

Arrangements  satisfactory  so  far  as  development 
of  Trade  of  Country  was  concerned 
(Heyn),  10874-5. 

Second  Class — Accommodation  better  and  Fares 
lower  than  on  most  Railways  (Sixsmith), 
9171-3,  9180. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  : 

See  Northern  Counties  Railway. 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Circular  issued  inviting  statement  of  Grievances 
relating  to  Railway  Traffic — Very  few 
replies,  and  practically  no  complaints 
except  as  to  S'mall  Parcel  Traffic  (Heyn), 
10859-66,  11022-3,  11195. 

Committee  did  not  consider  it  justifiable  to 
want  7 lbs.  of  Soap,  etc.,  carried  at  Ton- 
nage Rates  (Ccoke),  11370-2. 

Complaint  with  reference  to  Whiskey  Rates  to 
Interior  Points,  Reduction  obtained  on 
Through  Rates  (Heyn),*  10929-32. 

Irish  Railway  System — Resolution  (Riordan), 
3916  ; (Cooke),  11270-89,  11359-72,  11373- 
4,  11639-45. 

Lawyers  as  Members  of  the  Chamber  (Cooke), 
11636-8. 

Protection — 'Resolution  (Heyn),  11187-9. 

Belgium  : 

Competition  with  Ireland — Irish  could  achieve 
just  as  good  results  if  it  were  not  for 
their  laziness  (Cooke),  11405-10. 

Fares — Passenger . Fares. 

Increased  Traffic  due  to  Reductions  on  State 
Railways,  etc.  (Poe),  12253-5. 

Season  Ticket  for  a fortnight— cost  18s., 
available  in  every  dtiection  (Glynn), 
7269-74. 

Handling  of  Traffic. 

Not  satisfactory — Conditions  so  totally  dif- 
ferent that  comparison  with  Ireland  was 
impossible  (Heyn),  11170-7. 

Slowness  of — Three  days  to  travel  fifty  miles 
(Cooke),  11403. 

Light  Railways. 

Authority— State  Railway  Department  re- 
sponsible for  laying  out  of  tramways 
(Stevenson),  4273. 

Construction  of  Lines  by  Belgian  National 
Company  of  Light  Railways — Some  of 
the  lines  leased  to  other  Companies  for 
working  purposes  (J.  F.  Power),  2609- 

Cost  and  Conditions,  Comparison  with  Ire- 
land (Stevenson),  4263-72. 
Difficulties  in  Ireland  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
same  extent  (Batchen),  4472-87. 

Gauge  (Batchen),  4485. 

Management  of  Traffic — Person  travelling 
with  the  train,  method  suitable  to 
County  Clare  (Glynn),  7375-9,  7382-3. 

Promotion  of  subsidiary  railways,  Practice 
as  to — Witness  had  no  information  (Ste- 
venson), 626-8. 

Signals,  Absence  of — Probably  worked 
strictly  to  a time  schedule  (Yorke),  4862. 
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Belgium — continued : 

Profits  on  Belgian  Railways — 'Belgium  a 

thoroughfare  for  all  the  Continental 
traffic  (Cooke),  11395. 

Public  ownership  and  management  of  Railways — 
Satisfactory  state  of  affairs  (O’Dea), 
1263-4. 


Rates. 

Butter,  Grain,  etc.,  Rates  for  compared  with 
Irish  Rates  (Stack),  8504-13. 

Flax  Rates  to  Belfast,  refer  to  Belfast — 
Linen  Trade. 


Bacon  Rate  Comparison — Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen, Enniskillen  to  Belleek  (Cooper), 
6285-93. 


Communication  Difficulty,  Unsuccessful  Applica- 
tions for  Railway — Steamer  Service  from 
Sligo,  Bfenteficial  Effect,  Receipts  and 
Expenditure,  etc.  (Stevenson),  476-87, 
598-600,  4182,  4213-17,  4238. 


Belturbet : 


Light  Railway  to  Dromod,  Value  of — Improved 
Markets  and  Better  Prices  (Crumley), 
1978. 


Birmingham — Rates  : 

Competition,  Effect  of — Rates  for  Pigs  from  Bal- 
linasloe  and  Tuam  (Crumley),  1562. 

Through  Rates  to  places  in  Ireland,  Comparison 
with  Local  Rates  (O’Dea),  1244,  1247. 

Biscuits  : 

Rates  from  various  points — Through  Rate  com- 
pared with  Local  Rate  (Riordan),  3501- 
29,  3618-41. 

Blackrock  : 

Cartage  for  case  of  candles,  cost  exceeding  Rail- 
way carriage  from  Dublin,  alleged — 
Statement  withdrawn  (Riordan),  3573, 
3956-72. 


Blackwater,  River  : 

Steamer  Service  from  Youghal  to  Cappoquin,  ad- 
vantage to  district — Dredging  of  River 
proposed  (Stuart),  5171-8,  5204-12 ; (T. 
Power),  5365-72  ; (Wise),  5959-64. 
Subsidizing  of  Steamer  in  the  past,  Question  of 
(Wise),  5968-9. 

Blessington  Railway  : 

See  Dublin  and  Blessington  Railway. 


Board  of  Trade: 

See  Trade,  Board  of. 


Boots  : 

Manufacture,  Question  of— Not  possible  to  com- 
pete, Neither  Capital  nor  Machinery  in 
Clare  (Moloney),  8353-9. 

Borough  Councils  : 

Power  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners without  proof  of  being  ag- 
grieved (Cantrell),  133-4. 

Boyd,  Mr.  J.  D. — Town  Clerk  of  Limavady,  repre- 
senting Urban  Council  and  Cattle  Dealers, 
etc.,  of  Limavady  and  District — 

Evidence,  11708-936. 

Brakes — Continuous  Brakes  : 

Board  of  Trade  discretion  under  Act  of  1889 
&S-5°4858  eXerC'Sing  (Yorke)>  4838^ 
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Branch  Lines  : 

Passenger  Accommodation,  sec  Third  Class  Pas- 
sengers. 

Principal  Towns  all  on  Branch  Lines  (Sixsmith), 
9041. 

Unpunctuality — One  train  late  on  a single  line 
made  every  train  in  the  day  late  (Six- 
smith),  9037-8,  9078- 

Breakages  : 

See  title  Damage. 

Bricks  : 

Unequal  Competition  between  makers  in  Cork 
and  Limerick  owing  to  Special  Rate 
granted  to  Cork  Firm  (Riordan),  1439- 
56,  3555-8. 

Bulk,  Consignment  in  : 

See  title  Large  and  Small  Consignments. 

Buncrana  and  Carndonagh  Railway  : 

Amount  of  Treasury  Grant  and  of  County  Done- 
gal Guarantee  (Batchen),  4488-91. 

Built  under  Act  of  1896  (Stevenson),  447,  4207  ; 
(Batchen),  4444. 

Construction  work  carried  out  under  direction  of 
Railway  Company’s  Engineer — Engineer 
representing  Board  of  Works  resident  in 
District  during  Construction  (Batchen), 
4498-9. 

Cost  of  Construction. 

Comparison  with  Tralee  Railway  (Batchen), 
4551. 

Greater  than  necessary  owing  to  Demands  of 
Working  Company  (Stevenson).  4208; 
(Batchen),  4524-34,  4547-50. 

Total  Cost  and  Cost  per  mile — Provision  of 
Rolling  Stock  question  (Batchen),  4461- 
71,  4552-4,  4607-8,  4618-20. 

Date  of  Opening  (Batchen),  4446. 

Length  (Stevenson),  448;  (Batchen),  4445. 

Procedure  in  connection  with  Construction  (Bat- 
chen), 4453-60. 

Receipts  in  excess  of  Working  Expenses — Guar- 
antees hitherto  not  required  (Batchen), 
4519-23. 

Signalling  Arrangements — Expenditure  might 
have  been  reduced  (Batchen),  4567-78. 

State  Purchase,  Arrangement  in  event  of  (Ste- 
venson), 451. 

Surplus  Revenue— Question  as  to  entry  of  thirty 
shillings  in  Report  for  1905”  (Batchen, 
Knox,  Stevenson),  4597-606. 

Traffic  Arrangements  (Stevenson),  449-5. 

Tramway  along  Public  Road,  Alternative  of— 
Not  possible  owing  to  difficulty  of  country 
and  unsuitability  of  Roads  (Batchen), 
4592-3. 

Worked  and  maintained  by  Londonderry  and 
Lough  Swilly  Company  under  agreement 
with  the  Treasury  (Stevenson),  447a  : 
(Batchen),  4449-52,  4514-8,  4621-25a. 

Bundohan : 

Bacon  Rate  Comparison — Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen, Enniskillen  to  Bundoran 

(Cooper),  6284,  6287-93. 

Railway  Communication. 

Earliest  morning  train  from  Clones,  Ennis- 
killen, and  Intermediate  Stations 

(Cooney),  6267-8. 

Existing  Railway  from  Belfast,  Derry,  and 
Enniskillen  (Jackson),  3240-2. 

'Sligo  and  Bundoran  Railway  Communica- 
tion— see  title  Sligo  and  Bundoran. 

Sea  Coast  Town,  but  no  boat  could  get  into  it 
(Jackson),  3242. 

Burns,  Messrs.  J.  & G.— (Whyte),  2323. 

Ayr  Harbour  Commissioners  v.  (Cooke), 
11237-8. 

Through  Rates  to  Scotland  from  Enniskillen  via 
Belfast,  Refusal  to  put  Rate  in  force 
(Whyte),  2142,  2246. 

Government  Intervention  to  compel  the  Com- 
pany to  give  Through  Rates  via  Belfast 
and  to  insure  goods,  proposed  (Whyte), 
2297-301. 
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Burton  poet  Railway  : Buttee — continued. 


See  Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway. 

B utter : 

Careless  handling  by  Railway  Servants — Reports 
of  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Inspec- 
tors (Prentice),  8992. 

Counties  in  South  of  Ireland  producing  and  ex- 
porting Butter  (Stokes),  6356-7. 

Danish  Butter  clean  and  nice-looking  on  arrival, 
Irish  Butter  dirty  and  knocked  about 
(Moloney),  8116-8. 

Danish  Imports. 

Ireland — Good  deal  of  butter  imported,  espe- 
cially during  winter  (Cantrell),  93. 

United  Kingdom — -Amount  (Wood),  10357. 

Delays  in  Transit — generally  occurred  on  English 
side  of  the  Channel. 

Complaints  always  looked  into  by  Railway 
Companies  L.  N.  W.  R.  arrangements 
to  accelerate  transit  of  Butter  to  places 
in  South  of  England  (Cantrell),  292. 

Examples  (Jekyll),  4637-8,  4722-6. 

Improvement  of  Transit — -Further  Improvement 
might  be  effected. 

Interviews  between  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Inspectors  -and  Managers  of 
G.  W.  R.  of  England  and  L.  S.  W.  R. 
(Cantrell),  294. 

Wagons— Gradual  Improvement  as  compared 
with  what  they  were  some  years  ago 
(Cantrell),  336. 

Inspection  of  Railway  Wagons  by  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

No  power  to  interfere  in  case  of  dirty  wagons 
or  consignments  unsuitably  mixed  to- 
gether (Cantrell),  330-33. 

Reports  of  Inspectors  communicated  to  Rail- 
way Companies  and  the  hope  expressed 
that  defect  might  be  remedied  (Cantrell), 
334-5. 

Manchester  Butter  Markets,  Inspection  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — Reports  sup- 
plied on  transit  of  Butter  from  East 
Coast  (Cantrell),  355-7.4. 

Packing,  etc. 

Carelessness  of  Consignors,  Cases  used  too 
frail  to  withstand  usages  of  transit,  etc. 
— -Reports  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
Inspectors  (Prentice),  8997. 

Circular  issued  to  Consignors  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  urging  Cleanliness,  Im- 
proved Boxes.  Better  Methods  of  Pack- 
ing, etc.  (Cantrell),  75. 

Conference  of  persons  connected  with  Butter 
Trade  at  Offices  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— -Various  descriptions  of  Butter 
Boxes  produced  for  inspection  (Cantrell), 
299. 

Danish  methods,  Comparison  with — Not  so 
uniformly  excellent  (Cantrell),  289. 

Improvement  effected — Evidence  of  English 
Merchants  (Cantrell),  288. 

Price — Possibility  of  Competition  with  Danish 
and  other  Foreign  Butter — -Co-operation 
might  render  competition  possible  (Can- 
trell), 263-4. 

Rates,  see  sub-heading  Salt  Firkin  Butter  and 
Names  of  Places. 

Refrigerating  Chambers  on  cross-Channel 

steamers,  Provision  of,  proposed — Some 
of  the  Steamers  already  had  them 
(Stokes),  6535-6,  6656-61. 

Denmark  or  Hamburg  to  England — -Vessels 
fitted  with  refrigerating  chambers 

(Stokes),  6662,  6665-7. 

Insulated  Chamber  would  serve  the  purpose 
— Not  extravagant  considering  the  size 
of  the  Trade  (Stokes),  6663-4 

Necessity  might  not  be  so  great  if  Insulated 
or  Refrigerating  Wagons  were  provided 
for  trans-shipment  of  goods  on  the  other 
side  (Stokes),  6668. 

Refrigerating  Wagons,  sec  sub-heading  Special 
Butter  Wagons. 

Salt  Firkin  Butter  Trade  to  Manchester,  De- 
struction of  (Moloney),  8108-9,  8171-3. 
8253-4  ; (Sexton),  12199. 


Salt  Firkin  Butter — continued. 

Comparison  of  Rate  from  Ennis  to  London, 
where  salt  butter  was  not  wanted, 
with  Rate  to  Manchester,  where  it 
was  preferred  (Molonby),  8101-9. 
Sea  Competition,  Question  of 
(Moloney),  8346-8. 

Creameries  and  Railway  Rates  together  were 
responsible  (Moloney),  8110-4. 

Rates  not  more  favourable  for  Danish  than 
for  Irish  produce  (Knox),  12199. 

Salt  Butter  still  wanted — Danish  Competi- 
tion question  (Moloney),  8112-8,  8177-8, 
8349-51. 

Special  Butter  Wagons,  Refrigerators,  etc. 

(Cantrell),  106-8. 

Charge  for  icing — Fair  charge,  Refrigerator 
vans  not  so  much  used  as  they  might 
be  (Cantrell),  109-11,  262. 

Lack  of  Refrigerating  Wagons  retarding 

progress  of  Country — Butter  from 
the  Continent,  etc.,  delivered  in 

much  better  condition  than  Irish 
Butter  (Stokes),  6534-5,  6550. 
Increase  in  Trade  during  Summer  months 
if  Refrigerating  Wagons  were  pro- 

vided (Stokes),  6548-9. 

Kind  of  Refrigerating  Wagons  used  in 
Ireland  were  those  with  ice  at  each 
end  (Stokes),  6651-5. 

Limited  number  provided  by  G.  S.  and 
W.  Railway  (Stokes),  6535,  6537. 
No  Applications  in  1906  for  Great  S. 
and  W.  Railway  Special  Wagons — 
No  information  given  to  Traders 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  special 
application  (Stokes),  6545-7. 

South  of  Ireland,  Complaint  referred  to 
(Stokes),  6538-9. 

Traders  willing  to  pay  extra  and  to  give 
preference  to  any  Railway  Company 
adopting  system  of  Refrigerating 
Wagons  (Stokes),  6540-4. 

Old  fashioned  plan  of  putting  ice  at  the  end 
of  the  Wagon  not  of  much  advantages — 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  had  not 
suggested  any  improvements  to  the  Rail- 
ways (Stokes),  6738-42. 

Three  Railway  Companies  had  Special 
Wagons  (Cantrell)  326  9. 

Unsuitable  Consignments  placed  beside  Butter, 
Fish,  Dive  Fowl,  Raw  Cowhides,  etc. — Re- 
ports of  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspec- 
tors (Prentice),  8991,  8994. 

Winter  Dairying,  Lack  of,  in  Ireland,  one!  of 
the  serious  drawbacks  of  the  Butter  Indus- 
try— Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  sup- 
plied its  Customers  with  Danish  Butter  dur- 
ing the  Winter  (Stokes),  6726-31. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 


c. 

CakIR : 

Reduced  Rate  for  Apples  to  Dungarvan  (T. 
Power),  5286. 

Callan — Necessity  for  Railway  Communication 
with  Ballyhale. 

Applications  for  Railway. 

Departments  not  approached — People  not 
aware  that  any  Department  would  take 
it  up  (Fitzgerald),  711-2,  792-4. 

See  also  sub-heading  Finance  Question. 

Butter  Industry' — Weekly  output,  Export  to  Eng- 
land, etc.  (Fitzgerald),  695-707,  725-6. 

Carting  of  Produce  to  railway  station  (Fitz- 
gerald), 688,  693,  727,  727a,  764. 

Coal  Industry  (Fitzgerald),  690-2,  728-37,  762-7. 

Co-operation  ' in  Dairying  Industry  (Fitz- 
gerald), 696.  784. 

Com  Trade  (Fitzgerald),  714-7,  747-50. 

Distance  between  the  towns  (Fitzgerald),  68tw- 

Dwindling  condition  of  trades  and  industries  for 
want  of  transit  facilities  (Fitzgerald). 
756-7. 
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Lallan—  Necessity  for  Railway  Communication 

with  Ballyhale — continued. 

Eggs,  Export  of,  to  South  of  England — Quantity, 
etc.  (Fitzgerald),  715,  718-25. 

Extension,  of  existing  Railway  to  Callan  pro- 
posed (Fitzgerald),  708-10. 

Finance  Question — 

Cost  of  Construction — Estimate  (Fitzgerald), 
777-9. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  willing  to  make 
connection — Guarantee  Question  (Fitz- 
gerald), 773-6,  782,  788-91. 

Rate — Inhabitants  might  be  willing  to  incur 
a small  rate  (Fitzgerald),  782. 

Importation  of  large  quantity  of  goods  and 
materials  (Fitzgerald),  746,  761. 

Nearest  Railway  Station  (Fitzgerald),  768-72. 

Number  of  industries  unusually  large  (Fitz- 
gerald), 758-60. 

Population  of  Callan  (Fitzgerald),  713. 

Poultry,  (Export  of  (Fitzgerald),  715-7. 

Selection  of  Ballyhale  as  best  point  for  Railway 
connection  (Fitzgerald),  785-6. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways — Better  chance  of 
getting  a railway  for  Callan  (Fitzgerald), 

Timber  Trade  (Fitzgerald),  738-46. 

Campbell,  Col. — Member  of  Sligo  Harbour  Gommis- 

Evidenoa,  3378-463. 


Canada : 

Bacon — Rate  to  Glasgow  (Whyte),  2147. 

Comparison  with  Rate  from  Enniskillen  to 
Liverpool  and  Belfast  (Crumley),  1687-8, 
1764-5,  1779,  1782. 

Eggs — Rate  to  Glasgow  (Whyte),  2183-8. 


Canadian  Government  : 

Subsidy  to  the  Head  Line  (Heyn),  11186. 


Canals : 

Application  to  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
deepening  and  improvement  of 
(Cantrell),  112. 

Funds  did  not  admit  of  any  large  expendi- 
ture for  sisch  purposes — Question  de- 
ferred pending  investigation  of  motor 
transit  scheme  (Cantrell),  113-8. 

Competition  with  Railways,  see  Water  Competi- 
tion, also  Names  of  Places. 

Expenditure  in  developing  and  maintaining 
Canal  System. 

Development  of  Canal  Traffic  for  such  goods 
as  Peat  and  Manure  Stuffs  (Heyn). 
11154-7. 

Manager  of  Grand  and  Royal  Canals, 
Opinion  of,  that  traders  would  not  put 
up  with  the  slow  transit— Different 
opinion  in  different  districts. — Possible 
development  of  Ulster  and  Lagan  Canals 
(Heyn),  11159-61. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Stack),  8625. 

Limerick — Belfast  Canal  Scheme,  Question  of, 
depended  upon  Expenditure  and  Popula- 
tion (J.  F.  Power),  2514  7. 


N ationalisation — 

Irish  Trades  Union  Congress  Resolution 
(Richardson),  5003. 

More  use  would  be  made  of  Canals  than  at 
present,  and  Traffic  could  be  stored  on 
a State  System  and  carried  in  large 
bulk  (Wood),  10591. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Stack),  8625,  8643. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  provided  the  Railways 
were  also  nationalised  (Wood),  10414. 

Subject  outside  Reference  of  Commission 
(Chairman),  8627-8. 

Prospects — Very  little  future  for  Canals  in  Ire- 
land owing  to  short  distances,  Unsuit- 
ability of  some  Canals  for  Traffic,  etc. 
(Wood),  10415-6. 

Railways  owning  or  controlling  any  competing 
Waterway-Protest  by  Irish  Flour 
Millers  Association  (Shackleton),  863-4. 


Canals. — ( continued ). 

Rates  to  be  lower  for  large  quantities,  but  not 
lower  than  on  the  railways  (Wood), 
10592. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  Steamboats,  Docks, 
Harbours,  and  Canals,  refer  to  title 
Harbours. 

Resuscitation  of  Canals  needed  (Wood),  10267. 

Canals  Traffic  Act  : 

Compensation  for  damage  to  Live  Stock — Amount 
paid,  etc.  (Crumley),  1630,  1903. 

Candles : 

Cartage,  Charge  for,  exceeding  Railway  Carriage 
from  Dublin  to  Blackrock — Statement 
withdrawn  (Riordan),  3573,  3956-72. 

Cantrell,  Mr.  R. — Representative  of  Agriculture  and 

Technical  Instruction  Department. 

Evidence,  1-365. 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal  : 

State  Management  of  Railways— Complaints 
(Hackett),  6997-7001. 

Capital  : 

Authorised  Capital  of  all  the  Irish  Railways 
(Cantrell),  3. 

Available  Capital  for  the  working  of  each  open 
mile — Statistics  (1905)  for  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  (Wood) 
10078-80. 

Loans  and  Debenture,  Amount  of  Capital  raised 
by  (Cantrell),  6. 

Profitable  Employment  in  Ireland — No  reason 
to  the  contrary  except  want  of  confidence 
(Cooke),  11447-8. 

Shrinkage  of  paid-up  Capital — Explanation 
(Wood),  10318;  (Knox),  10318. 

Total  paid-up  Capital  (Cantrell),  4. 

Statistics  for  1905 — 

Great  Britain  (Wood),  10073-4. 

Ireland  (Wood),  10075. 

Change  in  total  Capital  for  Ireland 
caused  by  buying  of  Northern 
Counties  Railway  by  Midland  of 
England,  Question  of  (Wood), 
10075. 

Stock  and  Share  Capital  (Cantrell),  5. 

Unproductive  Capital— Total  Amount  (Cantrell, 
38-41. 

Cappagh  : 

Delays— Goods  for  Cappagh  delayed  at  Lismore 
(Stuart),  5069-78. 

Cappoquin  and  Neighbourhood  : 

Crossings,  Question  of,  had  not  been  put  before 
the  Railway  Company  (Wise),  5808. 

Delay  to  Road  Traffic  in  consequence  of  shunting 
at  level  crossing,  Complaint  as  to 
(Stuart),  5152-64,  5238-9. 

Delays  in  Transit  of  Cattle — 

Cattle  sent  to  Dublin  talcing  two  nights  on 
the  way  (Stuart),  5029-37. 

Trucks  delayed  at  Lismore  for  a whole  day  al- 
though distance  was  only  four  miles 
(Stuart),  5037-41. 

Fares  too  high — Return  Fare  to  Dublin  (Stuart), 
5134-8. 

Lismore — Distance  four  and  a half  miles  from 
Cappoquin  (Wise)  5755. 

Population  of  Cappoquin  (Wise),  5642. 

Port,  Cheapness  of — Price  of  Lancashire  Coal  at 
Cappoquin  Quay  (Wise),  5966. 

Postal  Arrangements — Complaint  that  Morning 
Letters  were  delivered  between  10  and  11 
instead  of  8.30  as  formerly  (Stuart), 
5165-70. 

Rates — 

Goods — Transit  from  Dublin  via  Mallow, 
Grievance  (O’Gorman),  5596. 

Live  Stock — Rates  to  Dublin  (Stuart),  5025. 
Too  high — Reduction  of  Goods  Wagon 
Rate  to  about  half,  proposed 
(Stuart),  5026-8. 
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Cappoquin  and  Neighbourhood. — ( continued ). 

Rates — continued. 

Water  Competition — Rates  reduced  from  15. s. 
to  7s.  per  ton  (Stuart),  5079-8,  5204-5; 
(Wise),  5965-6. 

Steamer  Service,  Advantage  to  district — Dredg- 
ing of  River  Blackwater,  proposed 
(Stuart),  5171-8,  5204-12;  (T.  Power), 
5365-72;  (Wise),  5959-64. 

Tourist  Resoi-t  and  large  residential  district 
(Wise),  5641-2. 

Train  Service — 

Beat  Trains  did  not  stop — Request  that  all 
trains  from  Fermoy  to  Waterford 
should  stop  for  Cross-Channel 
passengers  only  (Wise),  5744-7, 
Cross-Channel  Traffic  had  fallen  away  to 
nothing  (Wise)  5875-6,  5974-7. 

Cork — Not  possible  to  get  there  and  back  in 
a.  day  on  September  Schedule,  Two  addi- 
tional trains  put  on  owing  to  agitation 
(Wise),  5730-2,  5738,  5740-1,  5748-53, 
5971-3. 

Dublin — Delays  owing  to  want  of  connecting 
trains,  Trains  running  so  irregularly  as 
to  miss  connections,  etc.  (Wise),  5695-729, 
5801-2. 

Timing  of  Trains,  Complaints  referred  to — 
Difficulty  in  trains  passing  one  another 
on  a single  line  admitted  (Wise)  5866-75. 

Caundonagh  Railway  : 

See  Buncrana  and  Carndonagh  Railway. 


Through  Rates  for  Biscuits  to  towns  in  North  of 
Ireland,  Comparison  with  Local  Rates 
from  Belfast — 

Clones — Actual  Conveyance  Rate,  Deductions 
for  Terminals,  Trans-shipment,  etc. 
(Riordan),  3618-41. 

Lurgan  and  Portadown  (Riordan),  3501-29. 


Through  Rate  from  Halifax  objected  to,  while 
retaining  Through  Rate  from  Killybegs 
to  England — Exports  from  Ireland 
trivial  in  comparison  with  Imports 
(Riordan),  3754-5. 

Carrick-on-Shannon  : 

Local  Rate,  Excess  over  Through  Rate  from  Eng- 
land (O’Dea),  1245. 

Carrick-on-Suir  : 

Reduced  Rat©  for  apples  to  Dnngarvan  (T. 
Power),  5286. 

Carting  of  Traffic  to  Railway  Stations  in 
Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  etc. — 
Grievance  that  Rates  did  not  include 
Collection  and  Delivery  (O’Dea),  1135, 
1281;  (Riordan),  1476. 

Allowance  by  Railway  Companies  to  Producers 
doing  their  own  Carting — 

Drumquin  District — No  Reduction  (Stack), 
8512-3. 

Great  Northern  Railway — Rebate  of  2s.  a 
ton  per  month  allowed  to  people 
carting  their  own  goods  (O’Dea), 
1282-4,  1288. 

Cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  under 
other  circumstances  (O’Dea),  1285. 

Limerick  (J.  F.  Power),  2412-3. 

Proposal  that  a Rebate  be  allowed  to  those 
Firms  who  preferred  to  do  their  own 
Cartage  (Riordan)  1472,  1483. 

Alteration  of  system  proposed — Railway  Com- 
panies to  cart  their  own  Traffic,  and  to 
include  the  cost  in  the  Rates,  proposed 
(O’Dea),  1135,  1138-9. 

Compelling  the  Railway  Companies,  pro- 
posed (Riordan),  3981,  1402,  1472. 

Small  Stations — Not  a fair  Request,  justifi- 
able in  large  towns  and  cities  (Riordan), 
3759-60,  3982-3. 

Source  of  Revenue  to  the  Companies  (O’Dea), 
1135,  1298-1301. 

Anyone  who  could  be  got  often  had  to  be  employed 
(O’Dea),  1236. 


Carting  of  Traffic  to  Railway  Stations  in 

Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  etc.  ( continued ) : 

Arrangement  with  Messrs  Wallis  should  be  made 
by  Railway  Companies  and  not  left  to 
Customer  (O’Dea),  1302-9. 

Bad  system  (Riordan),  3572-3. 

Classification  of  Goods — Assimilating  practice  in 
Ireland  to  general  practice  in  England, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Riordan),  1484-91. 

Competition,  Question  of — 

Delivery  by  Wallis  in  Cork  unless  consignee 
had  a special  arrangement  (Riordan), 
3579. 

Difficulty  of  Competition  with  Traders  who 
got  their  carting  done  free  (O’Dea),  1135. 

Quite  a number  of  private  Carters  in  Dublin 
— Equally  unsatisfactory  result  (Rior- 
dan), 3984. 

Cost  of  Carting — 

Expense  of  existing  system,  Irregularity  of 
of  Charges,  etc.  (Riordan),  1472. 
Not  possible  to  keep  horses  waiting  all 
dav  for  the  evening  traffic  (O’Dea), 
1286-7. 

Monthly  Return  of  Cost  of  Collection  of  Wit- 
ness’s Packages  (O'Dea),  1141-3. 
Threepence  a package  was  a good  deal 
of  money — In  some  cases  goods  from 
England  did  not  cost  half  as  much 
(O’Dea),  1152-5. 

Rebate,  see  sub-heading  Allowance. 

Wallis,  Messrs. — No  Scale  for  Cartage 
Charges,  Charged  what  they  liked 
(Riordan),  1480-1,  3581-2. 

Every  probability  that  the  Railway 
Companies  would  be  more  reasonable 
(Riordan),  3978-9. 

Delivery  free  undertaken  by  many  firms — Delay 
and  trouble  caused,  by  demand  for  cartage 
from  Consignee  (Riordan),  3591. 

Division  of  Consignments — Consequent  payment 
by  Customers  of  higher  rates  (O’Dea), 
1135,  1144-51. 

Empties — 

Great  Northern  charged  Cartage  on  return 
Empties  (O’Dea),  1198. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway — 
Empties  sometimes  delivered  free,  some- 
times with  Carting  Charges  to  pay — Re- 
sulting confusion  and  friction  (O’Dea), 
1135,  1199-1204. 

English  Traders’  attempt  to  prevent  Railways 
doing  their  own  Carting — What  was  suit- 
able for  England  was  not  necessarily  suit- 
able for  Ireland  (Riordan),  3870-3,  3980. 

Great  Northern  Railway  the  only  company  that 
undertook  collection  and  delivery  of 
goods  (O’Dea),  1137;  (Riordan),  3875, 
1473-1473A. 

Great  Western  Railway  of  England — Service  of 
Carters  for  Dublin  Traffic  (O’Dea),  1290. 

Local  Authorities  to  provide  means  of  Transport 
to  Railway  Stations  in  districts  where 
satisfactory  Railway  Rates  could  not  be 
obtained  (Heyn),  i0892-9. 

Loss  of  Goods,  Delay  in  Recovery,  etc.  (O’Dea), 
1135,  1156,  1297. 

Wallis,  Messrs. — Not  answerable  to  the  Rail- 
way, Made  their  own  terms  when  they 
lost  goods  (O’Dea),  1157-8. 

Obligations  on  part  of  Railway  Companies  to 
become  Carting  Agents — No  legal  obliga- 
tions (Riordan),  1479,  1479a. 

Payment  of  Carting  twice  over,  Question  of 
(O’Dea),  1295-6. 

Profit  on  Carting,  Question  of  (O’Dea),  1135, 
1298-1301. 

Small  Consignments — Cartage  nearly  equal  or  ex- 
ceeding Railway  Carriage — 

Candles — Dublin  to  Blackrock— Statement 
withdrawn  (Riordan),  3573,  3956-72. 

Carriage  on  three  casers — Dublin  to  Cork 
(Riordan),  3573-90,  3975-7. 

Steamship  Company — Goods  carted  in  Dublin  at 
2s.  a ton  (O’Dea),  1155. 

Oashel  and  Gooldsceoss  Railway  : 

Guarantee,  etc.,  given  (Hackett),  6917-8. 

Castlebellingham  : 

Excessive  Pork  Rates  to  Enniskillen  (Whyte), 
2280. 
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CaSTLEBI.A  YJ.EY  : 

Excessive  Pork  Rate  to  Enniskillen  (Whyte) 
2280-1. 

Cattle  : 

Rebate  of  one  shilling  given  from  certain  Stations 
(Crumley),  1714a. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Animals  and  Names  of  Places. 

Cavan  : 

Liverpool,  Rates  from — Comparison  of  Through 
Rate  and  Local  Rate  (Shackleton),  830-1. 

Railway  Companies’  Argument  that  rate  was 
Competitive  Through  Rate  (Shackleton), 
838-44. 

London,  Through  Rate  from — Comparison  with 
Local  Rate  (O’Dea),  1243,  1245. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway  : 

Advantage  to  the  District,  Creation  of  Traffic  in 
Agricultural  Produce  (Crumley),  1980-3. 

Comparison  with  Clare  Railways — Working  Ex- 
penses, Receipts,  Expenditure  per  week 
per  mile  (Glynn),  7127-36,  7144-9 

7409-10,  7488-504;  (O’Loughlin),  8419. 

Extension  to  Arigna  Mines — People  of  district 
refusing  to  become  contributory 
(Crumley),  1801-2. 

Financial  Progress  (SteVenson),  574-5. 

Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Rebates  not  given  (Crumley),  1714a. 

Chambers  op  Agriculture  : 

Power  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners without  proof  of  being 
aggrieved  (Cantrell),  133. 

Chambers  of  Commerce: 

Conference — Opinion  in  favour  of  Amalgamation 
of  Irish  Railways  (J.  F.  Power), 
2486-90,  2521-4,  2528,  2535,  2630-2 ; 

(Goodbody),  2752-6. 

Power  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners without  proof  of  being 
aggrieved  (Cantrell),  133. 

Chicago— Rates  : 

Dead  Meat — Rate  to  London  (Crumley),  1778-9, 
1783-4. 

Wheat — Rates  to  Belfast  (Stack),  8520-32. 

Childers,  Mr. — Proposal  for  reduction  of  Rates 

and  Fares  on  Irish  Railways  : 

Control  and  Management  of  Grant,  Question  of 
(J.  F.  Power),  2658-67. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  F.  Power),  2656-7. 

Cider  : 

Rates — 

Dungarvan  Cider  Industry,  Rates  for  Apples. 
refer  to  Dungarvan. 

Excessive — Rate  for  Cider  from  Portadown  to 
Londonderry  compared  with  Rate  for 
Porter  fi-om  Dublin  to  Londonderry 
(Riordan),  3534-49. 

Through  (cross-Channel)  Rate— Outward 

Rates  prohibitive,  Comparison  with  In- 
ward Rates,  etc.  (T.  Power),  5436-8. 
5472-5. 

Clara : 

Flour  Mills — Able  to  compete  with  Dublin  Mills 
for  supply  of  Places  within  easy  reach 
(Shackleton),  994-7. 

Clara  and  Banagher  Railway  : 

Advantage  to  district  of  stopping  place  between 
Clara  and  Ferbane  if  signalling  require- 
ments could  be  relaxed  to  admit  of  a 
Flag  Station  (Hackett),  6819-36,  7052. 

Number  of  Trains  a day — Number  of  Goods 
Trains  (Hackett),  6838. 

Regulations  constantly  relaxed,  Colonel 
Yorke’s  Statement — Sufficient  for  Wit- 
ness’s purpose — Impossible  for  two  trains 
to  be  on  same  section  (Hackett),  6837, 
6839,  7049-51. 

Unreasonable  to  ask  that  line  should  be 
worked  on  Motor  System — No  desire  to 
stop  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
(Hackett),  7053-4. 


Clara  and  Banagher  Railway — continued. 

Board  of  Works  Loans — 

Amount  remitted,  Repayment  of  outstanding 
Balanoe,  etc.  (Stevenson),  520-1. 

Interest — Four  per  cent,  too  high ; Three  per 
cent,  enough  (Hackett),  6863-83, 
6683-9. 

Rate  of  8d.  in  the  pound — Worked  out  at 
a high  figure  because  charged 
over  a small  area  (Hackett),  6868, 
7016-18. 

Clare  County  : 

Butter  Trade — 

Boat  Service,  Complaints  of  irregularity  at 
Scariff — Butter  carted  nearly  twenty 
miles  to  avoid  delay  in  marketing 
(J.  Garry),  7911,  7912-15,  7940-1. 
Train  to  Killaloe,  Question  of — As  near 
to  Limerick  as  to  any  other  Station 
(J.  Gariy),  7942-3. 

Large  Butter  Trade  nearly  all  fresh  Butter 
(J.  Garry),  7910-11. 

Salt  Firkin  Butter,  see  title  Butter. 

Value  of  Butter  produced  weekly  in  various 
districts  (J.  Garry),  7916-18. 

Coach  Services,  see  that  title. 

Creameries — 

Attempt  to  establish  Creameries  a failure — 
People  would  not  co-operate  (Glynn), 
7458-64. 

No  Creameries  in  Clare  (Moloney),  8114. 

East  Clare — 

Balfour’s,  Mr.  Gerald,  Offer  of  Free  Grant 
of  £60,000  to  construct  a broad  gauge 
railway  (Glynn),  7246,  7251-3. 

Good  thing  to  open  up  that  part  of  the 
county  (Moloney),  8328-9. 

Relief  work,  but  necessary  guarantees 
were  refused — Intolerable  burden  on 
ratepayers  (J.  Garrv),  7889-92, 
8009-10. 

Route,  proposed  (J.  Garry),  7894,  8006. 
Useful  but  would  never  pay  guarantee — 
Light  Motor  Service  would  meet 
need  (J.  Garry),  7893,  7896-7. 
Opening  for  private  enterprise,  but 
there  was  no  spirit  of  enterprise 
(J.  Garry),  7897-9. 

Worst  treated  part  of  Ireland  (J.  Garry), 
7889. 

Eel  Fishery  Industry  too  heavily  taxed — Value  of 
a box  of  eels  at  Billingsgate,  Excessive 
deductions  for  Carriage,  Commission, 
etc.  (J.  Gai-ry),  7919-31. 

Railways  ought  to  have  some  means  of  pro- 
moting interests  of  Irish  produce  in  the 
markets  (J.  Garry),  7954-60. 

Farming,  Character  of— Potatoes,  Turnips,  Rear- 
ing young  Cattle,  etc.  (Moloney)  8292. 

Industries — Kelp  and  Turf  Traffic,  Butter,  etc. 
(Glynn),  7454-62. 

Clare  Railways  : 

Absorption  of  lines  by  an  Independent  Company, 
proposed  (M.  Garry),  7809,  7811. 

Absorption  of  lines  by  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

Agreement  between  Clare  County  Council  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way at  time  of  Amalgamation  with 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway 
— Promises  made,  etc. 

Cattle — Sidings,  Facilities  and  Reduc- 
tion of  Rates  promised — Rates  had 
been  increased  (Moloney),  8215, 
8352. 

Ennis,  Grouping  with  Limerick  with  re- 
ard  to  Rates — Not  carried  out 
Moloney),  8137-9,  8213. 

Cattle — 10s.  per  Wagon  would  be 
saved  (Moloney),  8205-6. 

Counsel’s  opinion  that  an  action  un- 
der this  heading  would  succeed — 
Proceedings  stayed  pending  other 
negotiations  (Moloney),  8139-44. 
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Clare  Railways — continued. 

Absorption  of  lines  by  Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway — continued. 

Agreement  between  Clare  County  Council  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way— continued. 

History  of  Means  by  which  Clare  County 
Council  was  induced  to  give  Reso- 
lution in  favour  of  Amalgamation 
(Glynn),  7232-6  ; (M.  Garry),  7821-3. 
Kilrush  and  Ennis — Continuation  as  dis- 
tributing centres,  Traffic  over  West 
and  South  Clare  Railways  not  to  be 
interfered  with — Not  carried  out 
(Moloney),  8207-11. 

Petition  of  West  Clare  Railway  against 
Amalgamation — Instance  of  how 
Shareholder  Directors  did  things 
without  consulting  Baronial  Direc- 
tors (Glynn),  7400-8. 

Responsibility  for  position — Great  South- 
ern and  Western  Company  respon- 
sible (J.  Garry),  7962-3. 

Steps  taken  to  carry  out  promises,  Fail- 
ure of — Both  Railways  ap- 
parently playing  with  interests 
of  Clare  taxpayers  (Glynn), 
7243-5,  7384-92. 

County  Representatives  had  not 
much  Railway  knowledge  and 
the  Shareholder  Directors  were 
in  the  majority  (Glynn),  7393- 
400. 

Text  of  County  Council  Resolution  and 
of  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way promises  (Glynn),  7237-42. 
Through  Booking  and  Through  Trains — 
Promises  not  carried  out  (Moloney), 
8212. 

Tourists,  Special  Fares  and  Trains  for — 
Some  Facilities  given,  Witness  did 
not  know  to  what  extent  (Moloney), 
8214. 

Understanding  in  County  Clare  of  Agree- 
ment— Course  of  Negotiations  and 
present  position  (Glynn),  7331-52, 
7411-15,  7515;  (M.  Garry),  7818-20, 
7823-5,  7829-33. 

Witness  had  been  opposed  to  Amalga- 
mation (O’Loughlin),  8374. 

Kilkee  District,  Advantage  to  (Griffin),  7632. 

No  steps  taken  by  the  Small  Company 
(Stevenson),  634-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (J.  F.  Power),  2573. 

Agreement  substantially  with  Father  Glynn’s  evi- 
dence (J.  Garry),  7845. 

Alternative  Route  before  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Amalgamation  (Glynn),  7233-6, 
7513-8. 


Baronial  Guarantee — 

Amount  of  County  Guarantee  (Glynn),  7089- 
91,  7108-10. 

Attitude  of  County  Clare  (Glynn),  7421-2. 

Burden  attributable  both  to  low  receipts  and 
high  expenditure  (O’Loughlin),  8417-8. 

Burden  handed  down  to  County  Council  from 
Grand  Jury  (Glynn),  7419-20 ; (M. 

Garry),  7806-8. 

Clonderlaw  Barony — Rate  paid,  No  benefit 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Railway  (M.  Garrv),  7802-4 ; (Sexton), 
7805. 

Cost  of  Railways  to  the  County  (Glynn), 
7122,  7283. 

Liability  for  Interest  on  Capital,  etc.  would 
fall  upon  County  (Glynn),  7305-7. 

People  living  17  miles  from  the  Railway 
paying  a rate  of  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound 
(Glynn),  7369-72. 

Period  during  which  Guarantee  had  been  paid 
(Glynn),  7085. 

Rate  per  head  of  Population  (Glynn),  7085- 
6,  7290-5,  7453,  7501. 

Class  of  Occupiers — Valuation  per  head 
in  parish  of  Carrigaholt  (Glynn), 
7284-7. 


Clare  Railways — continued. 

Baronial  Guarantee — continued. 

Treasury  Annual  Charge,  No  prospect  ol 
diminution  (Glynn),  7364. 

Treasury  paying  less  than  full  guarantee — 
Payment  arranged  so  that  Treasury  had 
whole  benefit  of  “fat  half-year”  (Glynn), 
7247-50,  7275-7,  7471;  (Balfour-Browne. 
Glynn),  7521-3. 

Belgian  Light  Railway  System  suited  to  needs 
of  County  Clare  (Glynn),  7376-83,  7417-8. 

Date  of  Opening  (Glynn),  7088,  7105. 

Directors — 

Baronial  Directors — 

No  Control  whatever,  Majority  of  Share- 
holder Directors  on  each  Board 
(Glynn),  7104,  7278-81;  (O’Lough- 
lin), 8388-91,  8415-6. 

Questions  brought  forward,  but  the  Board 
had  never  been  divided  by  the  Bar- 
onial Directors  (O’Loughlin),  8442, 
8446-9. 

Suggestions,  etc.,  by — Coal  Rate  at  Kil- 
rush reduced  2s.  6d.  a ton  (O’Lough- 
lin), 8427. 

Dissension,  Question  of  (Glynn),  7475-80. 

Fees — Total  Amount  per  annum,  Recent  re- 
duction of  Baronial  Directors’  fees 
(Glynn),  7121. 

Number,  Method  of  Appointment,  etc. 

(Glynn),  7092-103 ; (Balfour-Browne), 

7113-4. 

Practically  the  same  Directors  in  both  Com- 
panies (Glynn),  7116. 

Fares — Passenger  Fares — 

Excursion  and  Special  Facilities — 

Excursion  Arrangements  extended  only  so 
far  as  Lahinch  and  often  did  not 
include  Kilkee  (Griffin),  7577-82. 

Too  few — Occasional  cheap  Excursion 
Train  from  Kilrush  to  Kilkee  sug- 
gested (Griffin),  7677-8. 

Quite  high  enough,  but  witness  had  made  no 
comparison  with  other  Railways  (Griffin), 
7576. 

Reduction  in,  would  not  produce  much  im- 
provement in  Traffic  unless  Train  Service 
was  improved  (Griffin),  7586. 

Financial  Position — 

South  Clare  Railway  (Stevenson),  4163) ; 
(Glynn),  7304. 

West  Clare  Railway — Deficit  (Shaw),  2720- 
3 ; (Stevenson),  4203 ; (Glynn), 
7298-303. 

Rise  in  Expenditure  of  116  per  cent. — 
Petition  to  Lord  Lieutenant  for  In- 
quiry (Stevenson),  4200-2. 

Fishing  Industry — No  Complaints  (Glynn),  7316. 

Free  Passes  for  Directors  and  others — Excessive 
number,  Number  considerably  reduced 
(Glynn),  7117-20,  7223-8. 

Gauge — Advantage  to  district  if  gauge  were  al- 
tered to  broad  gauge  (Glynn),  7317  ; (M. 
Garry),  7810. 

Desirable,  but  interests  of  ratepayers  must 
be  consulted  (J.  Garry),  7903-4. 

Doubtful  if  amount  of  through  traffic  would 
justify  re-gauging  (Stevenson),  623. 

Funds,  Source  of — Proposed  that  the  £60,000 
offered  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour  for  Rail- 
way in  East  Clare  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  converting  existing  Railways 
to  broad  gauge  (Glynn),  7246,  7443-6. 
Limit  of  Cost  not  necessarily  £60,000, 
Money  to  be  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment to  a Company  to  take  over  the 
lines  (Glynn),  7447-8. 

Inconvenience  of  trans-shipping  Cattle  at 
Ennis  (Glynn),  7169-72. 

Rolling  Stock  could  not  be  borrowed  for 
special  occasions  under  existing  circum- 
stances (M.  Garry)',  7828. 

liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Remedy  for 
Grievances. 
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Clare  Railways — continued. 

Golfers’  Tickets,  Complaints  of  specially  low  rates 
(Glynn),  7214-22,  7509-12. 

Kilkee  not  treated  as  fairly  as  Lahinch  in 
the  way  of  cheap  tickets — Desire  for  equal 
facilities  (Griffin),  7583-5,  7741-8  ; (Bal- 
four-Browne,  Pirrie,  Griffin),  7768-70. 

Guarantee,  see  sub-heading  Baronial  Guarantee. 

Kelp  and  Turf  industries  not  encouraged  as  they 
might  be  by  the  Railway  Company 
(Griffin),  7673. 

Befer  also  to  sub-headings  Rates  and  Wagons. 

Mismanagement  alleged — 

Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  County 
Council  in  1900 — Report  complained  of 
inefficiency  and  want  of  economy  (Glynn), 
7125-6. 

Comparison  with  other  Railways  similarly 
circumstanced — Conclusions  drawn  from 
figures  relating  to  Cavan  and  Leitrim, 
and  Clogher  Valley  Railways  (Glynn), 
7127-49. 

Petition  to  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Com- 
mittee of  Management  (Glynn),  7116, 
7357-61. 

Persons  of  whom  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment would  consist — Not  limited  to 
the  County  Council  and  not  neces- 
sarily of  same  class  as  existing 
Baronial  Directors  (Glynn),-  7465-70. 

Motor  Train  to  carry  the  Mails,  substituting  for 
existing  early  morning  train — Reduction 
of  working  expenses  (O’Loughlin),  8387, 
8429-40. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Griffin),  7666-7. 

Ownership — Claimed  that  Railways  were  vested  in 
the  County — Baronies  had  fulfilled  con- 
ditions as  to  payment  for  Maintenance, 
etc.  for  two  years  (Glynn),  7116,  7196, 
7354-6. 

Population  of  line  of  Route  (Glynn),  7374. 

Quarrying  Industry  handicapped  by  prohibitory 
Rates  and  lack  of  Transit  facilities 
(O’Loughlin),  8392-4,  8396. 

Adoption  of  Rate  given  by  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  Midland  Railway 
(O’Loughlin),  8395,  8407. 

Existing  Rates  from  Ennistymon  to  Cork, 
Kingsbridge,  Tullamore,  Sligo,  Bel- 
fast and  Galway  would  work  out  at 
about  half  (O’Loughlin),  8408-10. 

Difficult  to  cater  for  quarrying  industry  so 
long  as  there  was  a narrow  gauge  rail- 
way (Glynn),  7316. 

Dublin,  Rate  to  (O’Loughlin),  8453-6. 

Existing  method  of  sending  stone  from  La- 
hinch to  Kilrush  and  then  by  sea — Ex- 
pense which  could  be  avoided  if  cheap 
Rates  were  given  (O’Loughlin),  8450-2. 

Irish  stone  Recently  included  in  English 
specifications — Trade  might  expand 
indefinitely  under  favourable  con- 
ditions (O’Loughlin),  8405-6. 

Number  employed,  Number  who  could  be 
employed  (O’Loughlin),  8411-2,  8414. 

Question  had  not  been  brought  before  the 
Board  (O’Loughlin),  8448. 

Several  quarries,  some  owned  by  Englishmen, 
and  some  by  Irishmen  (O’Loughlin). 
8402-4. 

Shipping  Period  restricted,  Coast  being  so 
exposed  (O’Loughlin),  8409. 

Transhipment — No  facilities  for  lifting  bodies 
of  Trucks  as  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  Risk  of  injury  to  stone 
(O’Loughlin),  8400. 

Value  of  Traffic — Value  that  could  be  de- 
veloped and  existing  value  (O’Loughlin), 
8397-8,  8400A-1. 

Yorkshire — Stone  conveyed  to  London  at  i,d. 
per  ton  (O’Loughlin),  8413,  8422-4. 

Rates — 

Cattle — 

Reduction  of  Railway  Rates  would  create 
a greater  demand,  Demand 
would  create  supply,  and  prices 
would  be  better  (Moloney),  8284- 


Clare  Railways — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Cattle — continued. 

Reduction  of  Railway  Rates,  etc. — 
continued. 

County  Clare  one  of  the  best  Cattle- 
rearing counties  in  Ireland 
(Moloney),  8037,  8284. 

Through  Rates — No  Through  Rates 
(Glynn),  7169-74,  7430. 

Live  Stock  Trade  hampered  by  want 
of  Through  Rates  to  England 
(Moloney),  8037. 

No  representation  had  been  made  to 
Department  of  Agriculture 
(Glynn),  7429-30. 

Goods  Rates  too  high  (Griffin),  7576,  7587. 
Reduction  in  Rates  would  increase  Traffic 
and  benefit  Residents  in  district 
(Griffin),  7588. 

Standard  of  what  farmers  in  district  went  by, 
Messrs.  Morgan,  Mooney  & Co.’s  Cata- 
logue quoted  (J.  Garry),  7856-74,  7932-4. 

Turf — Charge  of  5s.  per  Wagon  for  the  six 
miles  from  Shragh  to  Kilrush  (Glynn), 
7205-10,  7296. 

Uniformity  of  Rates  according  to  Mileage 
proposed  (Moloney),  8294-301. 

( For  particular  rates,  see  Names  of  Places, 
Ennis,  etc.). 

Receipts. 

Comparison  of  Receipts  per  mile  with  Re- 
ceipts of  Clogher  Valley  and  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  (Glynn),  7488-91. 

Improvement  possible  with  good  manage- 
ment (Glynn),  7314-5. 

Total  Receipts  for  five  years  ending  1904 
(Glynn),  7122. 

Remedy  for  Grievances  proposed. 

Kilkee  District — Amalgamation  with  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  and 
conversion  of  gauge  to  Broad  Gauge 
(Griffin),  7632-8,  7652-4. 

Adjuncts  such  as  Motor  Cars  not  of  much 
use  until  line  was  converted  to  Broad 
Gauge  (Griffin),  7749-50. 

Kilrush  District  Council  probably  agreed 
as  to  importance  of  Broad  Gauge, 
but  witness  did  not  know  (Griffin), 
7755-7. 

No  representation  had  been  made  to  any 
Government  Department  (Griffin), 
7751-4. 

More  efficient  working  and  more  powerful 
local  authorities  would  be  sufficient — 
Baronial  Directors  had  practically  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  working  of  the  lines 
(J.  Garry),  7901-2. 

Treasury  payment  of  2 per  cent,  to  be  capi- 
talised and  the  money  offered  as  an  in- 
ducement to  some  company  to  take  over 
the  lines  (Glynn),  7255-8,  7361-3,  7367. 

Rolling  Stock. 

Amount  of  Expenditure  out  of  Revenue 
(O’Loughlin),  8457-60. 

Inferiority  of  (Glynn),  7322. 

South  Clare  Railway  worked  by  West  Clare  Rail- 
way (Glynn),  7106-7. 

Stations,  Inferiority  of  (Glynn),  7322. 

Tourist  Traffic. 

Cheap  Tourist  Tickets— Facilities  for  Kilkee 
equal  with  those  for  Killarney,  proposed 
(O’Loughlin),  8382-6. 

Date  of  Issue  of  Tourist  Tickets,  Complaints. 
Easter,  Opinion  in  favour  of — Equal 
facilities  for  Tourists  promised  at 
the  time  of  Amalgamation  (O’Lough- 
lin), 8372-4. 

Middle  of  May  or  1st  of  June  proposed 
(O’Loughlin),  8370-1 ; (Balfour- 
Browne),  8444. 

Representations  had  repeatedly  been 
made  without  result  (O’Loughlin), 
8381-2. 

Season  Ticket  Arrangements,  Question  of 
(Griffin),  7329,  7657-60. 

Duration  of  Season  on  the  Coast  of 
Clare  (Griffin),  7655-6,  7765-8. 

Slowness  and  Unpunctuality  of  Trains,  see 
sub-heading  Train  Service. 

3 F 
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Clare  Railways — continued. 


Train  Service. 

Connections — Complaints. 

9.15  morning  Train  from  Dublin,  No 
connection  during  latter  part  of 
season  to  take  on  Passengers  to 
Kilkee  (Griffin),  7661. 

Advantage  of  connection  during  sea- 
son— Question  of  continuance  on 
Saturdays  in  Winter  (Griffin), 
7662-4. 

Connection  running  all  through  the 
Summer  (Glynn),  7323-7. 
Establishment  of  connection  all  the 
year  round,  proposed  (O’Lough- 
lin),  8375-80,  8428,  8444-7. 

Train  starting  without  waiting  for  con- 
nection, Instance  of  (Glynn),  7325a. 

Kilrush,  Difficulty  in  getting  to  Kilkee 
direct — Necessity  for  long  wait  at 
Moyasta  under  existing  arrangement 
(Griffin),  7680-8. 

An  hour  too  long  for  the  journey — Excur- 
sion Train  in  summer  suggested 
avoiding  complication  of  Moyasta 
(Griffin),  7721-7,  7781-6. 

Population  of  Kilrush,  Question  of 
(Griffin),  7719-20. 

Through  line,  but  only  occasionally  a 
through  Train,  Delay,  etc. — Train 
promised  to  meet  Boat  at  Cappagh 
Pier,  Accommodation  never  given 
(Griffin),  7595-600. 

Slowness  and  unpunctuality  of  Trains — In- 
jury to  Tourist  Traffic,  etc.  (Glynn), 
7157,  7160-4,  7328  ; (Griffin),  7591-4, 
7668-72. 

Delays — Conversation  between  Railway 
Officials  at  the  stations  (Glynn), 
7231. 

Fast  Train  during  summer  months  sug- 
gested (Glynn),  7159. 

Letter  from  Tourist  concerning  journey 
from  Killarnev  via  Limerick 
(Griffin),  7651. 

One  quick  train  daily  between  Ennis  and 
Kilkee  desired,  with  connection  with 
general  service  beyond  Ennis  (Griffin), 
7689-90. 

Speed  equal  to  that  upon  other  light  rail- 
ways— Witness  did  not  know 

(Griffin),  7778-80. 

Too  many  Trains. 

More  than  required  for  public  needs — 
Economy  desired  in  order  to  save  the 
ratepayers  (Glynn),  7150-6. 

Motor  Trains,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Possibly  if  Trains  were  run  to  accommo- 
date public  needs  there  might  not  be 
so  many  required — Early  morning 
train  from  Kilkee  without  passengers 
(Griffin),  7728-32. 

Reduction  in  number  of  Trains  so  as  to 
do  away  with  some  useless  ex- 
penditure, proposed. 

Matter  had  not  been  brought  before 
the  County  Council— Service  of 
three  trains  each  way  daily  was 
all  that  was  compulsory  by  Trea- 
sury agreement  (Glynn),  7426-7. 
Personal  Opinion  of  Witness,  no 
commission  from  County  Council 
to  express  an  opinion  (Glvnn) 
7423-5.  v J h 


Traffic  would  be  improved  if  there  were  moi 
facilities— Question  of  Facilities  rathe 
than  Rates  (Griffin),  7556-7 
\ ery  fair  Train  Service  (Moloney),  8162. 

Treatment  of  needs  of  the  district  not  very  coi 
siderate  nor  sympathetic — easy  to  in 
7715  6 °n  Gxisting  treatment  (Griffin; 


Wagons. 

Number  of  Wat 
Railwavs,  C 
7519-20' 


gons  in  possession  of  the  two 
Question  of  (Glynn),  7319-39, 


Clare  Railways — continued. 

W agons — continued. 

Shortage  of  Wagons. 

Cattle — Not  always  possible  to  take  cattle 
away  by  Train — Resulting  incon- 
venience and  loss— Buyers 

ceasing  to  attend  Fairs  (Glynn), 
7165-9;  (Griffin),  7569-74;  (M. 
Garry),  7812-6. 

Advantage  to  the  District  of  brisk 
sale  for  Cattle — Distribution  of 
Wagons  to  meet  special  needs 
under  single  administration  of 
Railways  (Griffin),  7674-6. 

Kelp  Traffic — Delay  and  Loss  (Glynn), 
7434-5;  (Griffin),  7775-7. 

Shipper  obliged  to  send  vessels  away 
from  Kilrush  owing  to  impossi- 
bility of  getting  Railway  Wagons 
to  bring  Cargo  (Glynn),  7175- 
85  ; (Griffin),  7562-8. 

New  Wagons  built  in  order  to  meet  de- 
ficiency— No  Railway  Company  that 
would  not  sometimes  be  short  of  Roll- 
ing Stock  for  the  large  Fairs 
(Moloney),  8163-4. 

Size  of — Injury  to  Cattle  owing  to  Wagons 
being  too  small  (Glynn),  7169. 

Turf  Traffic. 

Boatmen  at  Kilrush  wasting  two  or  three 
weeks  begging  for  Wagons  (Glynn), 
7205,  7208-10,  7211-3. 

Obstruction — Wagons  supplied  only  when 
orders  were  given  through  Rail- 
way Officials — Commission  of  Is. 
per  Wagon  alleged,  Price  regu- 
lated, etc.  (Glynn),  7186-90, 
7197-204,  7436-9,  7505-8. 

Corrupt  Commission  under  the  Act 
relating  to  Secret  Commissions 
(Balfour  Browne),  7440-2. 
Question  whether  letters,  etc.,  read 
by  Witness  could  be  accepted  as 
evidence  owing  to  case  pending 
before  Lord  Lieutenant  (Balfour 
Browne),  7190-6. 

Working  Expenses. 

Absence  of  Economy  in  Management — Baro- 
nial Directors  had  no  controlling  power 
and  were  not  as  competent  in  Railway 
matters  as  the  Dublin  Directors  (Glynn), 
7123-4. 

Comparison  of  working  expenses  with  Clogher 
Valley  and  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway 
(Glynn),  7409-10,  7492-504. 

County  Liability,  Extent  of  (Glynn),  7111- 
12,  7365. 

Estimate  of  possible  reduction  (Glynn),  7309- 

Expenditure  per  week  per  mile — Comparison 
with  other  lines  built  under  Act  of  1883 
(O’Loughlin),  8419-21. 

Increase  in  Expenditure  as  compared  with 
Increase  in  Receipts  (Stevenson),  4199, 
4204. 

Reason  for  high  expenditure. 

Capital  Expenditure  charged  to  Revenue 
(Balfour  Browne),  7481-7  ; (O’Lough- 
lin), 8419-21. 

Train  Service  better  on  West  Clare  Rail- 
way than  on  other  light  railways, 
Considerable  Tourist  Traffic  (Steven- 
son), 648-53. 

Working  of. 

Communications  to  Board  of  Works,  Question 
of  (Glynn),  7254. 

Worked  in  the  interests  of  the  districts  con 
sidering  the  roughness  of  country  passed 
through  (Moloney),  8165. 

Workshops  recently  established  at  Ennis — Some 
advantage,  not  many  people  employed 
(Moloney),  8330-2. 

Claremorris  : 

Rates. 

Competition,  Effect  of— Rates  to  Sligo  and 
Dromod  (Crumley),  1560-1. 

Local  Rate,  Excess  over  Through  Rate  from 
England  (O’Dea),  1245. 
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Claremorris  and  Sw inford  Railway  : 

Construction  of,  etc. — Treasury  Assistance  (Jack- 
son),  3324. 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Cxogher  Valley  Railway: 

Interest  on  Capital  Outlay,  Provision  of — Area 
poundage  of  lOgrf.  levied  to  make  good  in- 
terest (Stevenson),  647. 

Cost  of  Construction  per  Mile  (Batchen),  4482-3. 
Faiily  good  little  line  (Crumley),  1984-5. 

Gauge  (Stevenson),  618,  620-2  ; (Batchen),  4484. 
Receipts. 

Comparison  of  receipts  per  mile  with  receipts 
on  Clare  Railways  (Glynn),  7488-91. 

Slight  excess  over  Expenditure — Statistics 
(Stevenson),  615. 

Unproductive  portion  at  each  end  where  narrow 
gauge  adjoined  broad  gauge  (Stevenson), 
572-3. 

Working  Expenses,  Comparison  with  those  of  the 
Clare  Railwavs  (Glynn),  7137-43,  7409- 
10,  7492-9;  (O’Loughlin),  8419-21. 

Clonderlaw  : 

Rates  paid  on  account  of  Clare  Railways— No 
' benefit  from  Railways  either  directly  or 
indirectly  (M.  Garry),  7797-804;  (Sex- 
ton), 7805. 

Clones : 

Rates  for  Biscuits — Through  Rate  from  Carlisle 
comparted  with  Local  Rate  from  Belfast 
(Riordan),  3618-41. 

Train  Service — 

. Enniskillen,  earliest  morning  train  grievance, 
etc.,  refer  to  Enniskillen — Train  Service. 

Scotland  or  England  via  Londonderry — Sug- 
gestion for  Passenger  Train  leaving 
Enniskillen  or  Clones  at  3 or  3.30  p.m. 
(Whyte),  2081-3. 

Ulster  Canal,  Advantage  of — Comparison  of  Rates 
on  glass  bottles,  bacon!,  etc.,  from  Belfast 
to  Clones  and  Enniskillen  (Cooper), 
6306-7. 

Clones  to  Enniskillen  Railway  : 

Traffic  much  improved  (Cooper),  6346. 

Clonmel  to  Thurles  Railway  : 

See  Southern  Railway. 

Clyde  Shitping  Company  : 

Weekl.v  Steamer  Service  between  Limerick  and 
Glasgow  (Stokes),  6372-3. 

Coach  Service: 

Experimental  Services;,  Coach,  Steamboat,  etc., 
established  under  Act  of  1896. 

Applications  which  Boai-d  of  Works  had  not 
teen  able  to  entertain — Witness  did  not 
recall  any  (Stevenson),  605. 

Coach  kept  running  all  the  winter  with  no 
traffic  at  all  (Griffin),  7615-21. 

Districts  served,  Beneficial  effect,  Financial 
Results,  etc.,  (Stevenson),  460-96. 

Irish  Government  decided  what  services  should 
be  continued  or  stopped,  Board  of  Works 
only  acted  as  agent  (Stevenson),  484. 

No  proposal  at  present  to  establish  any  further 
services  (Stevenson),  602. 

Result  of  test-— Apparently  no  necessity  for 
light  railways  in  districts  served  (Steven- 
son), 497-512. 

Coasting  Steamers  : 

Nationalisation  of  Railways — Interests  of  Coast- 
ing Steamfers  (Hanna),  9740-4. 

Collection  and  Delivery  : 

See  Carting  of  Traffic. 

Collooney  : 

Rates  from  Belfast — 

Maize — Not  possible  to  bring  it  by  Sea  to 
Sligo  owing  to  Railway  Rates  Competi- 
tion (Jackson),  3082. 

Sligo  and  Enniskillen,  Comparison  of  Rates 
and  Distances  (Jackson),  3082,  3276-8, 
3364-8 ; (Campbell),  3425-7. 


Collooney— Claremorris  Section  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  : 

Traffic  abstracted  from  Sligo  to  Belfast — Low 
Rates  from  Belfast  as  compared  with  Sligo 
(Jackson),  3090-4,  3198-9,  3210-6. 


Collooney  and  Arigna  : 

Railway  Communication  proposed — Development 
of  Coal  Industry,  etc.  (Jackson),  3150-7, 
3185-90,  3247-8  ; (Campbell),  3404-6. 
Interference  with  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way, Question  of  (Jackson),  3369-72. 


Collooney  and  Swinford  Railway  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 


Commercial  System  of  Railway  Administration — 
Policy  and  Management  of  Railways 
UNDER  EXISTING  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  : 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  in  favour 
of  (Cooke),  11273. 

Dividend-earning  Policy — Railways  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  public  good  (Stack),  8556-7, 
8688-9. 

Inadequate  attention  to  questions  of  Rates 
and  Transit  Facilities  (Wood),  10112, 
10384. 

Maintained  whatever  might  happen  to  the 
country — Railway  standpoint  that 
things  could  not  be  afforded  (Wood), 
10632-3. 

Argument  in  favour  of  State  taking  over 
the  Railways  (Wood).  10633-4. 

Great  Britain  and  United  States  the  only  two 
countries  where  the  system  was  still  in 
existence — Reasons  for  persistence  of  Pri- 
vate Ownership  (J:  Garry),  7982-3. 

Natural  System  (J.  Gariy),  7975. 

No  Complaint  generally  speaking  (Heyn), 
10874-7. 

Complaint  was  against  Rates  Policy  rather 
than  management  (Shackleton),  865-6. 

No  reason  to  desire  continuance  of  Private  Owner- 
ship System  in  Ireland,  J.  Garry),  7984. 

Not  the  usual  system,  but  not  exceptional  (J.  F. 
Power),  2603. 

Population  would  diminish  and  Industries  would 
expire — Only  hope  of  salvation  was  adop- 
tion of  a new  system  at  once  (Wood), 
10638-9. 

Agriculture,  the  main  Industry  of  Ireland, 
hopelessly  handicapped  by  Cost  of  Transit 
(Stack).  8636,  8638-40. 

Effect  on  Population — Making  the  country  a 
desert  (Stack),  8562,  8634-6,  8686-8. 

Prosperity  never  achieved  by  Penalising  Local 
Producer  (O’Dea),  1265-6. 

Rates — Piling  up  of  Local  Rates  (Cooke),  11255. 

Religion  or  Politics  influencing  Appointments, 
Question  of — Not  the  case,  Certainly  not 
on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way (Wise),  5840-1. 

Ruinous  to  the  Public  Interest  (Stack),  8689. 

Suitable  for  England  and  America,  but  might  be 
entirely  unsuitable  for  Irel and  (J.  F. 
Power),  2604-5. 

Too  much  management — 

Expenditure  on  Canvassing,  etc. — No  benefit 
to  Deople  providing  traffic  (Crumley), 
1714',  1714a. 

Separate  Management  for  each  of  the  sixteen 
or  seventeen  Railway  Companies  in  Ire- 
land (Goodbody),  2740. 

Unsuccess  due  to  want  of  suitable  Commercial  men 
in  Ireland,  alleged. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company  managed 
magnificently,  but  at  the  cost  of  the 
Public  (Cooney),  6246-8. 

Worst  system  in  the  world  with  sole  exception  of 
the  former  Transvaal  Railways  (Stack), 
8690-2. 

Commercial  Travellers  : 

Full  Fare  paid — Only  concession  Return  on  Fri- 
day Evening  for  Single  Fare  (Sixsmith), 
9202. 

3 F 2 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Commercial  Travellers— continued. 

Luggage— Contract  note  signed  by  Travellers, 

° Railways  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in 
return  for  free  carriage  of  extra  weight 
of  Samples  (Sixsmith),  9044-5,  9105, 
9147-51. 

Amount  of  extra  weight  carried  free  (Six- 
smith),  9047-52,  9054. 

Insufficient  for  needs  of  Travellers— 
Maximum  Weight  of  Samples  re- 
quired (Sixsmith),  9106,  9111. 

Charge  for  distances  under  200  miles  lower  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  but  more  ex- 
cess paid  in  Ireland  (Sixsmith),  9227-31. 

Cheap  Composition  tickets  given  in  Irealnd, 
but  not  in  England — Counteracted  by  hav- 
ing to  sign  obnoxious  contract  and  ab- 
sence of  competing  railways  (Sixsmith), 
9232-40. 

Companies’  Risk,  Luggage  carried  at,  in  Eng- 
land (Sixsmith),  9243-9. 

Excess  Payment  permitting  stops  at  several 
stations  in  one  day — Traveller  could  not 
get  luggage  through  quickly  enough  to  go 
to  more  than  one  place  in  a day  (Six- 
smith),  9249-50. 

Excess  Rates  for  Samples  only  half  excess 
luggage  rate  (Sixsmith),  9241. 

Hobson’s  choice — Expense  too  great  for 
Travellers  to  go  as  ordinary  Passengers 
(Sixsmith),  9060-1. 

Special  Consideration  from  Railways, 
Travellers  entitled  to,  since  they  looked 
for  traffic  for  the  line  as  well  as  business 
for  themselves  (Sixsmitlli),  9053,  9104', 
9107-9,  9156-7. 

Privileges,  if  granted,  would  not  be 
abused  (Sixsmith)',  9110. 

Unfairness  of  Contract,  Carelessness  of  Rail- 
ways where  there  was  no  Liability,  etc. 
(Sixsmith),  9055-9,  9153-5. 

Return  Tickets — • 

Tralee — Privileges  withdrawn  (Sixsmith), 
9220. 

Useless,  except  the  Week-end  concession  (Six- 
smith),  9213. 

Second  Class  Accommodation  at  reasonable  rates, 
Demand  for — Number  of  Travellers  who 
would  go  second  class,  etc.,  see  Fares. 

Commissioners  for  Management  of  Railways,  pro- 
posed, see  title  Authority  : 

Company's  Risk  : 

Refer  to  title  Damage. 

Competition  among  Railways  : 

Existing  Competition  ihurtful  and  tending  to  re- 
sult in  formation  of  Rings  (Boyd),  11882. 

Stephenson’s  Mr.,  Opinion  (Stack),  8634. 

Limited  to  Sea  Traffic  .and  to  Lines  where  two 
Railways  ran  between  the  same  points 
(Wood),  10688-9. 

No  real  competition,  Railways  formed  a close 
Ring  (Stack),  8742. 


Agreed  upon,  Competition  mostly  confined  to 
Facilities  (Crumley),  1557,  1563-4,  1759- 
62. 

Carrying  goods  by  unnaturally  long  routes, 
Necessity  for  recouping  themselves  on 
other  clients  elsewhere  (Shackleton),  876, 
1003,  1034. 

Examples  of  Effective  Competition  in  case  of 
two  Railways  running  between,  same 
points  (Crumley),  1560-2. 

Losing  money  on  carrying  to  Ports  and  re- 
couping themselves  off  inland  towns 
(Stack),  8562-3,  8689. 

Sec  also  Names  of  Places. 

Watter  Competition,  see  that  title. 

Complaints  to  Railway  Companies  : 

Delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  a reply  (T.  Power), 
5292,  5297;  (Stokes),  6407-13,  6609-11. 


Constructon  of  Railways  : 

Board  of  Works;  Functions  of,  under  Acts  of 
1860  and  1883,  etc.  (Stevenson),  394-5', 
401. 

Standard  of  Construction — Light  Railways — 

Cost  of  Burtonport  and  Carndonagh  Lines 
greater  than  necessary  owing  to  excessive 
Demands  of  Promoting  Company 
(Batchen),  4524-34. 

Interest  of  Working  Company  to  get  every- 
thing possible  done  in  advance — No  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  for  supplemental  help 
(Batchen),  4563-6. 

Parliamentary  Plans  and  Estimates  for  State- 
aided  Railways  to  be  prepared  by 
Government  or  under  Government 
Supervision,  proposed — Check  on 

hastily  prepared  and  extravagant 
Schemes  (Batchen),  4535-9. 
Representation  of  Public  Interest  if 
Treasury  were  in  command  (Batchen), 
4579  91. 

Control  of  Irish  Railways  : 

Authority  proposed,  see  tittle  Authority. 

Existing  Authorities,  Number,  etc.  (Stevenson), 
4368-79. 

Simplification  desirable — Difficult  questions 
arose  in  case  of  a small  line  as  in  that 
of  largo  one  (Stevenson),  4380-3. 

Cooke,  Mr.  A. — Representative  of  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce : 

Evidence,  11202-707. 

Cookstown  : 

Cheap  tickets  on  Market  and  Fair  days — No 
causfe  of  Complaint  owing  to  Competition 
(Wood),  10153-7. 

Cooney,  Mr,  A.  C. — Representative  of  Enniskillen 
Urban  Council : 

Evidence,  5986-6268. 

Cooper,  Mr.  J. — Representative  of  Enniskillen 
Urban  Council : 

Evidence,  6269-351. 

Co-operation  : 

Bulk,  Consignment  by — 

Collection  of  small  quantities  in  outlying 
distriots  on  one  day  in  the  week  at  Re- 
duced Rates,  proposed  (Cooke),  11227-33, 
11384,  11510-7,  11607-15a,  11662-6 ; 

(Knox),  11698. 

Could  only  be  effected  by  Co-operation  (Can- 
trell), 344. 

Facilities  for  small  Provincial  Traders  for 
Combination — Belfast  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Resolution  (Cooke),  11273,  11384. 
Department  of  Agriculture — Financial  Aid  given 
in  establishment  of  Co-operative  Societies 
(Cantrell),  263-4. 

Encouragement  of — Object  of  Irish  Reform  As- 
sociation (Wood),  10063. 

Only  way  in  which  Home  Producer  could  meet 
Foreign  Competition. 

Butter,  Price  of — Competition  possible  with 
Co-operation  (Cantrell),  263. 

Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Pre- 
ferential Rates  in  respect  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Produce  (Wood),  10419. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of  England: 
Branches  all  over  the  country,  Purchase  of  Butter 
from  Creameries  or  from  small  Farmers 
(Stokes),  6366-9. 

Butter — Large  amount  sold  to  Steamers  (Stokes), 
6732-3. 

Danish  Butter,  Dealings  in  (Stokes),  6726-31, 
6788-90. 

Depots  at  Cork,  Tralee,  and  Armagh — Exports 
(Stokes),  6364-5. 

Limerick  Depot  refer  to  Limerick — Butter. 
Principal  Railway  Companies,  etc.,  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  Export  Traffic 
(Stokes),  6370-4,  6383, 
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Copenhagen  : 

Rates  from,  refer  to  Denmark. 


Carting  of  Traffic,  refer  to  title  Carting. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
State-Purchase  (Goodbody),  2758-9. 

Rates. 

Butter  Rate  to  Tralee — Comparison  with 
Belgian  Rate  (Stack),  8504. 
Authority  for  Figures — Mr.  Field’s  Pam- 
phlet (Stack),  8505-6. 

Collection  and  Delivery,  Question  of  In- 
clusion (Stack),  8507-11. 

Drogheda,  Rate  to — Cheaper  to  send  via 
Liverpool  than  across  country  by 
rail  (Riordan),  3485a-500. 

Reducing  Rate  below  Sea  Rate,  Effect  of 
(Riordan),  3939-43. 

Through  (cross-Channel)  Rates,  Comparison 
with  Local  Rates. 

Bacon — Cork  to  Tipperary  14s.  lOd.  per 
ton,  Liverpool  to  Tipperary  via  Cork, 
14s.  4d,  (Riordan),  1407-14,  3663-71. 
Parcels  of  3 lbs.  for  Queenstown,  Midle- 
ton  or  Youghal,  Rate  7(1.  from  Cork, 
5(1.  from  London  (Riordan),  3530-3, 
3597-607. 

Train  Service — Means  of  getting  to  and  from  Cap- 
poquin  (Wise),  5730-2,  5738,  5740-1,  5748- 
53,  5971-3. 

Cork  and  Fermoy  Railway  : 

Proposed  Railway  under  Act  of  1898,  Abandon- 
ment of — Question  of  continued  payment 
of  Guarantee  by  Countv  Waterford  (T. 
Power),  5389-94;  (Wise),  5647-51,  5793- 
800,  5810-24. 

Cork  and  Muskerry  Railway  : 

Expenditure  per  week  per  mile — Comparison  with 
expenditure  on  Clare  Railways  (O’Lough- 
lin),  8419. 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Cork,  Blackrock  and  Passage  Railway  Co.  : 

Loans  from  Board  of  Works  (Stevenson),  377-8; 
542,  665. 


Eel  Fishery  Industry  too  heavily  taxed — Value 
of  a box  of  eels  at  Billingsgate,  Exces- 
sive deductions  for  Carriage,  Commission, 
etc.  (J.  Garry),  7919-31,  7954-60. 

Cost  op  Construction  op  Railways  : 

Belgian  Light  Railways,  Comparison  of  Cost  and 
conditions — Difficulties  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  do  the  same  thing  in  Ireland 
to  the  same  extent  (Stevenson),  4263-72  ; 
(Batchen),  4472-87. 

Cost  per  mile — Comparison  with  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish Railways,  etc.  (Stack),  8742. 

Greater  than  necessary — Question  of  Contractor- 
Promoters  (Batchen),  4594-6. 

Waste — Suggestion  that  in  future  Government 
help  should  be  given,  having  regard  to 
past  experience  (Hackett),  6885-7. 

liefer  also  to  Names  of  Railways. 

Counsel : 

Application  that  Counsel  might  be  heard  on  be- 
half of  the  Railway  Companies,  pp.  1-3 — 
Assent  to  appearance  of  Counsel,  p.  5. 

County  Councils  : 

General  Council  of  County  Councils. 

Age  of  Council,  Number  of  representatives  for 
the  various  Councils  (O’Gorman).  5622- 
3,  5633-5. 

Authority  for  control  of  Railways,  General 
Council  proposed  as,  see  Authority. 

Constitution  (Boyd),  11860-1;  (Sweetman) 
11940. 

Councils  not  affiliated  (Sweetman),  11944-7 
12171,  12178. 

Withdrawal  of  certain  Councils— Ex- 
planation, Councils  objecting  to  a Home 
Sl81 3lieso*ution  (Sweetman),  12175-6, 


County  Councils — continued. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils — continued. 

Counsel,  Representation  by  before  Commis- 
sion— Council  at  a disadvantage  as 
not  being  represented  (Ennis),  12366, 
12370. 

Cost  Difficulty  (Ennis),  12368-70. 
Railways,  Representation  of — Claim  for 
similar  concession  (Sweetman), 
12011-3  ; (Ennis),  12367. 

Meeting  Place  (Sweetman),  11941-3. 

Powers  of  Council  (Sweetman),  12184-5. 

Resolution  in  favour  of  State  Purchase  of 
Railways  on  Security  of  Irish  Rates  and 
Administration  by  an  Irish  Representa- 
tive Body,  etc.  (Sweetman),  12042-4, 
12062,  12092,  12094-7,  12179-81 ; (Ennis), 
12371,  12373. 

Good  Work  done  in  a proper  and  efficient  manner 
(Ennis),  12404. 

County  Court: 

Substitute  for  Railway  and  Canal  Commission, 
proposed  (Campbell),  3412-15  ; (Riordan), 
1457-9,  1466-8,  3771-5,  3776-9;  (Wood), 
10755. 

Committee  of  one  or  two  Railway  Experts 
assisted  by  commercial  men,  Preference 
for  (Heyn),  10883-6. 

Objections  to  County  Court — Lack  of  Uni- 
formity of  Decisions  (Goodbody),  2775, 
2778,  2965. 

Proposal  for  a cheap  Tribunal  was  dependent 
on  continuation  of  existing  conditions 
and  would  not  hold  good  in  event  of  State 
Ownership  (Riordan),  3799-803. 

Couplings : 

Cattle,  Carriage  of — Objections  to  long  couplings 
on  goods  trains  (Crumley),  1654-9. 

Coyne,  Dr.  : 

Statistics  dealing  with  Traffic  on  English  and 
Irish  Railways,  Reference  to  (Cooney), 
6083,  6101-10  ; (Balfour  Browne),  6265. 

Crabs  and  Lobsters  : 

Rates  pressing  hardly  on  Fishermen,  Reduction 
of  Rates  would  lead  to  increase  in  Traffic. 

Ballycastle  to  Belfast  (Knox),  11936. 

Ballycastle  to  Liverpool,  Rate  for  box  of 
Crabs  (Cooke),  11542-53,  11691. 
Inaccuracy  of  Rate  given,  Question  of — 
Comparison  by  Mr.  Knox,  etc.,  with 
rate  from  Achill  and  Derry  to  Lon- 
don, 11692-7. 

Fintown  to  London  (Knox),  11936. 

Creameries  : 

Ruining  the  Country. 

Dairymaids  who  knew  how  to  make  salt  butter 
had  emigrated,  etc.  (Moloney),  8320-2. 

Farmers  disposing  of  all  their  milk  and 
starving  their  calves  (Moloney),  8254. 

Salt  Butter  Trade  with  Manchester,  Creameries 
and  Railway  Rates  together  responsible 
for  destruction  of  (Moloney),  8110-4. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Cross-Channel  Rates,  Comparison  with  Local 

Rates,  see  Through  (cross-Channel)  Rates. 

Crossings : 

Advantage  of— Not  adopted  by  any  railway  in 
Ireland,  No  Departmental  objection 
(Wise),  5805-9. 

Crumley,  Mr.  P. — Representing  County  Council  of 

Fermanagh  and  Urban  Council  of  Ennis- 
killen. 

Evidence,  1502-2019. 

D, 

Dairying  in  Ireland  : 

Winter  Dairying  increasing,  but  not  nearly  so 
fast  as  could  be  desired  (Stokes),  6676-7. 

Damage  to  Live  Stock,  Goods  and  Produce,  during 

Transit — Breakages,  Rough  Handling,  etc. 

Advantage  of  Owner’s  Risk  Rate,  Question  as’  to 
Trader  would  be  worse  off  if  there  were  no 
Railways  (Stack),  8847-9. 
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Damage  to  Live  Stock,  Goods  and  Produce  during 

Transit — Breakages,  Rough  Handling,  etc. 

continued. 

Abolition  of  Owner’s  Risk  Rate — One  Rate 
only  at  Company’s  Risk  proposed 
(Crumley),  1641-52 ; (Whyte),  2170-2, 
2178-81,  2199-201,  2206-7,  2318 ; (Cooper), 
6318.  6344. 

No  difference  in  results  whether  goods  were 
sent  at  Owner’s  Risk  or  Company’s  Risk 
(Whyte),  2316-7,  2320-2. 

See  also  sub-heading  Foreign  Countries. 

Amount  payable  as  compared  with  present  amount 
if  there  was  one  Rate  only,  at  Company’s 
Risk,  proposed. 

Reduction  of  Company’s  Risk  Rate  to  Owner  s 
Risk  Rate  (Crumley),  1884-5. 

Reduction  on  present  amount  (Whyte).  2182- 

202. 

Small  additional  payment,  less  than  Com- 
pany’s present  Rate  (Crumley),  1735-6. 

Compensation  Question — Extent  of  Liability, 
Railway  Companies  using,  or  attempting 
to  use  Owner’s  Risk  Rate  to  escape  proper 
liability  (Crumley),  1734 ; (Stokes),  6567. 

Amount  paid  by  Companies,  if  liable,  under 
Canals  Traffic  Act  (Crumley),  1630,  1903. 

As  much  difficulty  in  getting  a Claim  made 
right  at  one  Risk  as  at  the  other 
(Whyte),  2319. 

English  Railways,  Claims  Committee  for — 
Percentage  of  claims  paid,  etc.  (Stack), 
8855-6. 

Furniture. 

Claims  not  put  in  for  slight  injury,  but 
for  total  destruction  (O’Dea),  1210. 
Great  Northern  Railway — Promptness 
and  Fairness  in  dealing  with  claims 
(O’Dea),  1162,  1205,  1211,  1217. 

Great  Southern  and  Western — Constant 
Friction,  Company’s  Interpretation 
of  “Owner’s  Risk”  (O’Dea),  1160- 
1 ; 1206-17. 

Instance  of  neglect  being  proved  and  part 
compensation  obtained  (Crumley),  1888- 
1902. 

Intention  of  Owner’s  Risk  Arrangement  was 
to  relieve  the  Company  of  certain  lia- 
bility (Crumley),  1732. 

Nothing  paid  unless  wilful  default  was  proved 
on  part  of  Company  (Crumley),  1630- 
6,  1733;  (Whyte),  12203-5. 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  had  re- 
' ceived  payment  for  damages  (Stokes), 
6797. 

Difficulty  of  proving  wilful  negligence 
(Stokes),  6805-6;  (Stack),  8601-5, 
8609,  8648-50,  8652-3,  8795-800. 

Opinion  that  liability  should  extend  to  any 
amount  (Crumley),  1904-6. 

Owner’s  Risk  should  not  strip  Railway  Com- 
panies of  all  liability,  Agreement  with 
views  of  President  of  Board  of  Trade 
(Stokes),  6573,  6575. 

Total  destruction  should  not  come  within 
Owner’s  Risk  at  all — English  Railway 
Companies  always  paid  when  an  article 
was  irremediably  damaged  (O’Dea),  1209- 
10. 


Difference  between  Company’s  and  Owner’s  Risk 
Rates  (Crumley),  1901 ; (Cooper),  6309. 

Difference  not  unreasonable  for  increased 
Liability  undertaken  in  Ireland  (Stack), 
8799. 

England,  Difference  of  50  per  cent,  in  Rates 
— Unreasonable  Percentage,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George’s  view  (Stack),  8794. 

Furniture  from  Richhill— Almost  all  goods 
sent  at  Company’s  Risk  Rate — Difference 
very  small  (O’Dea),  1291-3,  1342. 

Furniture  Rates  from  London  to  Dublin  at 
Owner’s  Risk  and  at  Company’s  Risk 
(O’Dea),  1343. 

Meant  a good  deal  in  the  year— worth  while 


Not 


to  take  Owner’s  risk  except  in  cases  of 
neglect  on -part  of  Company  (Crumley), 
1886-7,  1899-1902. 


much  difference,  Rates  increased  (Crum- 
ley), 1637-40. 


Damage  to  Live  Stock,  Goods  and  Produce  during 
Transit — Breakages,  Rough  Handling,  etc. 
continued. 

Difference  between  Company’s  and  Owner’s  Risk 
Rates — continued. 

Not  sufficient  difference  as  a rule,  as  to  force 
Traders  to  accept  Owner’s  Risk  Rate 
(Stokes),  6569-70. 

Eggs — Breakages. 

British  Railways — One  or  two  lines  taking 
up  the  matter  energetically  (Cantrell),  295. 
Competition,  Keenness  of,  necessitated  use  of 
cheapest  rate  (Whyte),  2173-7  ; (Cooper), 
6310-15. 

Complaints — Numerous  Complaints  (Can- 
trell), 295. 

English  Customers  ceasing  to  take  Irish 
Eggs  on  account  of  Breakages  (Can- 
trell), 301,  316. 

Danish  Eggs,  Difficulty  of  meeting  competi- 
tion. 

All  Danish  Eggs  carried  at  the  one  rate, 
no  Owner’s  Risk  Rate  (Whyte),  2191, 
2314-15A. 

Danish  success  due  to  careful  handling  of 
goods  and  to  having  Refrigerating 
Wagons,  etc.  (Stokes),  6623-8. 
Excellent  condition  of  Danish  Eggs  on 
arrival — Mainly  sea  journey,  Rail- 
way distances  shorter  (Cantrell), 
314-5. 

Grading  and  Sorting  of  Eggs  within  the  last 
two  years — Less  breakages  than  formerly 
(Stokes),  6793-4. 

Handling  of  Eggs  during  Transit. 

Careless  handling  by  Railway  Servants — 
Reports  by  Inspectors  of  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Prentice),  8992. 

Goods  thrown  about,  heavy  weights 
thrown  on  top,  etc.  (Cooper),  6318. 
Responsible  for  breakages,  not  packing— 
Canadian  eggs  arrived  almost  with- 
out a breakage  (Stokes),  6780. 

Serious  breakages  notwithstanding  pre- 
cautions in  packing — Inadequate 
number  of  porters,  Culpable 
negligence  suspected  (Stokes), 
6476-81,  6483,  6485-90,  6493-6. 
Additional  Staff  to  deal  with  in- 
creased Trade  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober, proposed  (Stokes),  6496. 
Packed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Danish  Eggs  with  the  same  pack- 
ages (Stokes),  6482-3. 

Two  porters  always  to  be  employed  in 
dealing  with  egg  cases,  etc.,  pro- 
posed (Stokes),  6476. 

Rule  on  the  Railways — Witness  did 
not  know  that  the  instruction 
was  always  carried  out  (Stokes), 
6795-6. 

Where  broken  ? — Rough  handling  by  Irish 
railway  porters  (Moloney), 
8123-4. 

Eggs  packed  by  Merchants  own  Col- 
lectors found  broken  on  arrival 
at  Depots — Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society’s  Experience 
(Stokes),  6689-93. 

Inspection  and  Report  by  Transit  Inspectors 
of  Department  of  Agriculture  (Cantrell), 
323-4. 

Label  adopted  by  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society — Improvement  noticed  in  hand- 
ling of  Boxes  (Stokes),  6491. 

Whole  Consignment  deteriorated — Broken 
Eggs  affecting  all  the  Eggs  in  the  Case 
(Stokes),  6484. 

Existing  Company’s  Risk  Rate  prohibitive. 

Cost  of  Carriage  equal  to  one-ninth  of  whole 
value  (Cooper)  6308-15. 

Trader  could  not  compete  against  Continen- 
tal Rates  (Stack),  8606-18,  8645-6. 
Foreign  Countries— One  Rate  only  at  the  Com- 
pany’s Risk  (Whyte),  2208-14,  2309. 
Germany  (Poe),  8801 ; (Sexton),  8802,  8807, 
8809 ; (Acworth),  8803,  8805 ; (Poe), 
8806,  8808,  8810  ; (Aspinall),  8850-1. 
Lloyd-George’s,  Mr.  Statement  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  Owner's  Risk  (Sexton), 
8651. 
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Damage  to  Live  Stock,  Goods  and  Produce  during 
Transit— Breakages,  Rough  Handling,  etc. 
continued. 

Form — Irish  Owner’s  Risk  Note  the  same  as  was 
in  use  in  England  (Chairman,  Tatlow), 
6806. 

Handling  of  Traffic — Indifference  in  Method, 
whether  carried  at  Owner’s  Risk  or  at 
Company’s  Risk  (O’Dea),  1293-4. 

Insurance  in  Lloyd’s,  etc. — Doubtful  if  experi- 
ment would  work  (O’Dea),  1344-6. 

Knowledge  of  people  dealing  with  goods  whether 
they  were  carried  at  Owner’s  Risk  or 
Company’s  Risk — Way  bill  sent  with 
goods  (Cooper),  6319-23. 

Reasonable  Rate  at  Company’s  Risk  proposed, 
not  simply  imposed  to  force  Traders  into 
Owner’s  Risk  Rate — Views  of  President 
of  Board  of  Trade  (Stokes),  6571. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Stokes),  6571-2,  6574. 

Reduction  of  Company’s  Risk  Rate  by  50  per 
cent,  proposed  (Stack),  8654-6. 

Request  that  Commission  might  make  some  recom- 
mendation dealing  with  the  difficulty 
(O’Dea),  1162-4. 

Steamship  Rate  was  always  an  Owner’s  Risk  Rate 
— Additional  Payment  for  Insurance 
(Whyte),  2310-3. 

Value  of  Commodify  ought  not  to  affect  Rates 
when  goods  were  carried  at  Owner’s  Risk 
(Stack),  8912-5. 


Davis,  Mr.,  op  Enniscorthy: 

Use  of  Motors  (Ennis),  12449. 

Dead  Meat  : 

See  Meat. 

Delays  in  Delivery  of  Cattle,  Agricultural  Pro- 
duce, etc.  : 

Butter  Consignments,  Complaints  generally  re- 
ferred to  (Cantrell),  290. 

Cattle,  Treatment  of. 

Loaded  Train  waiting  to  start  from  7 a.m.  to 
3 p.m.  (Crumley),  1796. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Complaints  always  looked  into  by  Railway  Com- 
panies and  something  usually  done — 
L.N.W.R.  special  arrangements  to  ac- 
celerate transit  of  Butter  to  places  in 
South  of  England  (Cantrell),  292-3. 

Complaints  to  Departments  of  Agriculture — 
Seventy-eight  complaints  in  past  three 
years  (Cantrdll),  84-6. 

Delays  occurred  in  majority  of  cases  on  British 
side  of  the  Channel  (Cantrell),  87-90. 

Butter  Traffic  examples  (Jelcyll),  4637-8, 
4722-6. 

Foreign  Produce  Arrangements,  Unfavourable 
Comparison  with — Danish  butter  arrived 
in  lai-ge  cargoes — Irish  consignments 
small  and  distributed  to  numerous  places 
at  all  times  (Cantrell),  92,  291. 

Department  of  Agriculture  had  not  taken  up 
the  Question  (Cantrell),  337,  359-60. 

Totally  different  conditions  in  Ireland — Rapid 
transit  of  great  ‘importance  (Cantrell), 


lick-up  goods  wagons  shunted  and  lying  at  sta- 
tions i f there  was  not  a full  load 
(Crumley),  1565-72. 


Area — Half  the  size  of  Ireland  (Wood),  10355. 

Competition  with  Ireland — Laziness  of  the  Irish, 
if  they  would  work  they  could  achieve 
just  as  good  results  as  the  Danes  and 
others  (Cooke),  11405-10. 

Exports  to  United  Kingdom  of  Butter,  Bacon  and 
Eggs  (Wood),  10355-8,  10363-5. 

Inquiry  by  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  into 
conditions  of  Transit,  Rates,  etc 
(Cantrell),  246,  312-3. 

Larger  Trade  than  Ireland  in  United  Kingdom 
*<>  superior  Transit  Facilities 
(Wood),  10664-6. 


Denmark — continued. 
Rates — 


Bacon  Rate  to  Glasgow  (Crumley),  1697-1702, 
1779,  1782 ; (Whyte),  2147-9. 

Butter — 

Glasgow,  Rate  to — 30s.  per  ton  for  all 
classes  of  packages  (Whyte),  2197. 
Inland  Rates— -5s.  or  6s.  per  ton  (J.  F. 
Power),  2404,  2406-7. 

Eggs — Rate  to  Glasgow  (Whyte),  2183-5. 
Route  by  which  Produce  comes  to  Glasgow,  via 
Leith  (Whyte),  2278-9. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways — 

Encouraging  example  for  Ireland  (Wood), 
10740. 

Railways  used  to  give  advantage  to  producers 
in  English  markets  (Crumley),  1771-4. 
Rates — Government  had  had  to  raise  the 
Rates  (Cooke),  11404. 


Derelict  Railways  : 

No  Railways  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Works 
had  been  abandoned  (Stevenson),  642. 
Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway,  see  that 
title. 


Derry : 

See  Londonderry. 

Derry  Central  Railway  : 

Board  of  Works  interest  sold  for  £15,000  less 
than  balance  due  to  them  (Stevenson), 

Derrylin  and  Edgeworthstown  : 

No  railway  communication  (Crumley),  1716. 


Development  op  the  Country  : 


Agricultural  Development — Unless  greater  facili- 
ties were  given,  and  Agriculture  made 
profitable,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pay 
the  land  purchase  annuities  (J.  Garry) 
7907-9,  7951-53,  7971-4. 

Treasury  Security  for  land  purchase,  Ques- 
tion of  (J.  Garry),  7944-50,  7964-70. 
Bright  future  expected  for  Ireland  when  it  had 
charge  of  its  own  affairs  (T.  Power!. 
5530-2.  ' 

Difficulty  with  regard  to  towns  at  a distance  from 
railway  stations!,  Motor  Service  suggested, 
see  title  Motor  Service. 

Energy  and  enterprise,  Lack  of,  see  that  title. 
Industries  killed  by  legislation  in  the  past  (Ennis), 
12401-3.  * V h 


inquiry — Application  ot  public  money  to  an  ex- 
pert inquiry  into  circumstances  under 
which  industries  might  be  developed 
(Heyn),  11003-8. 

Local  Trader  Development  of,  more  in  interests 
of  Railway  Company  than  Import 
Trade  (Whyte),  2324  5. 

Management  of  Railways  on  Business  Lines  but 
with  consideration  for  Development  of 
the  Country  (Cooney),  6163. 

Decreased  Rates  together  with  a fair  rate  of 
interest  on  capital,  Question  of  (Coonev). 
6192-4.  J 

Further  control  needed  to  compel  Railway  Com- 
panies to  pay  attention  to  Internal  De- 
velopment of  the  Country  (Cooney) 

6165-8.  ‘ 

Public  Agency  more  suitable  than  a private  one 
provided  it  was  competent  to  deal  with 
commercial  side  of  the  Question 

(Cooney),  6172-5. 

Taxation — Irishmen  not  willing  for  addi- 

tional Taxation  if  experiment  involved 
a loss  (Cooney),  6195-6. 


Devonshire  Commission,  1866: 

No  result  was  ever  expected  (Crumley),  1992. 
Dining  Cars : 

Not  provided  for  Tliird  Class  Passengers  on  any 
Railway  in  Ireland— Men  travelling  to 
Fairs  ought  to  be  able  to  get  breakfast  on 
the  train  (Wood),  10137,  10382-3,  10048, 
10448-53. 
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Dining  Cabs — continued. 

Not  provided  for  3rd  Class  Passengers,  etc.— 
continued. 

Argument  against  Private  Ownership  of  Rail- 
ways if  facility  could  not  be  provided 
because  it  did  not  pay  (W  ood),  10138-9. 

Dining  Cars,  etc.,  on  Third  Class  Carnages 
Jt  wanted  in  Ireland  (Boyd),  11801-2. 

Privilege  of  taking  meals  in  Second  Class 
Dining  Cars — Witness  did  not  know  ot 
any  European  System  where  such  facili- 
ties were  given  to  Third  Class  Passengers 
(Wood),  10771-3.  . . 

Rosslare  Route,  Complaint  as  to  provision  of 
Third  Class  Dining  Cars— Witness  was 
not  aware  of  it  (Wood),  10767-9. 

Directors  : 

Alxtlition  of  Office  in  event  of  Amffigamaiion  of 
Railways — Directors  not  entitled  to  Com- 
pensation (Malone),  9901,  10044-9. 

Public  Control  would  sweep  away  Directors 
(Sweetman),  12265. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways  into  tihree  or  four 
Boards— Witness  saw  no  way  out  of  diffi- 
culty with  Directors  (Sweetman)  12266. 

Extent  to  which  Directors  could  be  discusrf  be- 
fore Commission  (Sweetman),  12014-y, 
12027. 

Qualification  Question  (Sweetman),  12031. 

Abolition  of  money  Qualification  desired 
(Sweetman),  12262-3. 

Business  experience,  Lack  of — 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Argument  in 
favour  of  (Wood),  10630-1. 

Class  from  which  Directors  were  drawn 
(Wise),  5926-7 ; (Wood),  10628 ; 
(Cooke),  11224-6. 

Not  possible  to  get  men  of  the  same  class 
as  in  England  (Wise),  5784,  5918-27. 

Existing  Shareholders  all  small  men— High 
qualification  would  mean  no  Directors  at 
all  (Sweetman),  12266. 

Large  shareholder  might  be  a duffer,  but  he 
would  be  interested  in  the  Railway 
(Sweetman),  12261. 

Railway  Knowledge,  Not  a single  expert  on 
Boards  of  four  principal  Railways — Di- 
rectors the  controlling  force  (Wood), 
10278-90,  10293-4. 

Representation  before  Commission  by  Counsel 
(Sweetman),  12007-13  ; (Ennis),  12367. 

Unionist  proclivities  (Sweetman),  12065. 

See  also  Names  of  Railways. 

Disabvantages  confronting  Railway  Companies  in 

Ireland  : 

Decreasing  Population  and  Decreasing  Goods 
Traffic,  (J.  F.  Power),  2435-7. 

Diseases  of  Animals  Act  : 

Powers  under,  transferred  in  1900  from  Veterin- 
ary Department  to  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Cantrell),  43-4. 

Disputes : 

Necessarily'  arose  more  frequently  under  existing 
System  of  Railway  Management  than 
under  a System  of  Public  Management 
(Wood),  10756. 

Tribunal  for  settlement  of,  see  Tribunal. 

Dividends : 

Comparison  of  figures  for  1905  and  1895  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — Highest  in  Ireland, 
but  the  Rate  had  gone  down  all  round 
(Wood),  10088-90. 

Dividends  paid  in  1905  on  each  class  of  Stock 
(Wood),  10091. 

Six  per  cent,  altogether  too  much  (Crumley), 
1859-61. 


Donegal  Railways  : 

Large  Section  of  taken  over  by  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland  and  Midland  of  England 
(Stevenson),  611-2. 

Rates  retarding  interest  of  District. 

One  local  Rate  from  outlying  places  to  btra- 
bane  and  then  another  local  Rate  to 
Belfast  (Cooke),  11217-23,  11580. 

Right  of  Appeal  to  Railway  Commission 
for  Through  Rate— Too  expensive 
(Cooke),  11585-7. 

Through  Rates  struck  between  Tullamore  and 
towns  in  north-west  of  Ireland  two  years 
and  eight  months  after  receipt  of  appli- 
cation (Riordan),  3551-3. 

West  Donegal  Light  Railway. 

Order  in  Council— First  Case  in  which  Stan- 
dard Rates  Clause  was  amended,  owing 
to  passing  of  Act  of  1888  (Stevenson), 
432. 

Treasury  liability  redeemed  in  1898  and  loan 
repaid  with  fund  provided — Explanation 
(Stevenson),  530. 

Donegal  and  Killybegs  Railway,  see  Killybegs. 

Donoughmore  Railway  : 

Financial  Progress— Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Drawbacks  : 

See  Rebates. 

Drogheda : 

Passenger  Fare  to  Navan,  Competitive  Rates  be- 
tween Great  Northern  and  Midland — 
Proportioning  Fares  more  nearly  to  mile- 
age proposed  (Wood),  10157-63,  10409-13, 
10460-73. 

Rates. 

Cork,  Rates  from — Cheaper  to  send  via  Liver- 
pool than  by  rail  across  country 
(Riordan),  3485a-500. 

Reducing  Rate  below  Sea  Rate,  Effect  of 
(Riordan),  3939-43. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Scheme  of  Rates 
framed  to  favour  interests  of  Belfast  as 
against  Drogheda,  Question  of  (Heyn), 
11051-8. 

Dromod  : 

Light  Railway  from  Belturbet,  Value  of — Im- 
proved Markets  and  Prices  (Crumley), 
1978. 

Dromod  and  Killaloe  : 

Passenger  Service  established  under  Railways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1896  (Stevenson),  465-74, 
488-95. 

Drummond’s,  Mr.,  Commission: 

State  Construction  of  Railway  Recommendation 
(Stack),  8634. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Stack),  8741. 

Recommendation  adopted  by  House  of  Com- 
mons (Stack),  8740. 


Docks  : 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  Steamboats,  Docks, 
Harbours  and  Canals,  refer  to  title  Har- 
bours. 

Domestic  Affairs  of  Ireland  : 

Irish  Railways  would  certainly  fall  within  defi- 
nition of  “ Domestic  Affairs  ” (Stack), 
8827-8. 


Drumquin  and  District  : 

Cartage  from  Omagh  done  by  Public  Carriers, 
independently  of  Railways  (Stack),  8499- 
502.  . xT  . 

English  Railways  purchasing  Irish  Lines,  Unani- 
mous Opinion  against  (Stack),  8702. 
Export  Traffic — Nature  of  produce  exported 
(Stack),  8476-8. 

Fares — Passenger  Fares. 

Cheaper  to  go  from  Castlederg  to  Bundoran, 
26  miles  beyond  Omagh  than  from  Castle- 
derg to  Omagh  (Stack),  8584,  8586-9, 
8919-22;  (Knox),  8923-30,  8956;  (Sex- 
ton), 8957  ; (Knox),  8958  ; (Stack),  8958. 
Passenger  Fares,  Hungary,  etc.,  Comparison 
with — Mr.  Field’s  figures  (Stack),  8578- 


Geograpliical  Situation  of  Drumqui: 
8470. 


(Stack), 
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Dromquxn  and  District — continued. 

Goods  Siding  at  Drumquin  Crossing  proposed— 
Cartage  shortened  by  1£  miles  (Stack), 
8590-9. 

Light  Railway  from  Stranorlar  to  Castlederg, 
thence  to  Drumquin  and  Omagh  with  ter- 
minus that  would  give  an  alternative 
route  desired  (Stack),  8572,  8877,  8880-93. 

Competition  desirable,  even  if  it  meant  bring- 
ing in  the  English  Midland  (Stack),  8883, 
8894-5. 

Question  had  not  been  raised  with  Irish 
Board  of  Works  (Stack),  8573. 

Line  connecting  Drumquin  by  Newtownstewart 
with  Plumridge,  Gortin  and  Cookstown 
proposed  (Stack).  8574-7. 

Motors  on  the  Railway — Combined  Service  of  Car 
and  Train  proposed  (Stack),  8571,  8600. 

Remuneration,  Prospects  of  (Stack),  8865-6. 

Tickets  could  be  sold  at  the  Post  Office,  etc. 
(Stack),  8600. 

Nearest  Railway  Station  (Stack),  8471-2. 

Owner’s  Risk  Rate  Hardship — Impossible  to  get 
compensation  without  proving  wilful 
negligence,  Practically  impossible  ever  to 
prove  it — Drumquin  Creamery  Case,  etc. 
(Stack),  8601-5,  8609,  8795-9,  8870-4. 

Loss  refunded  on  one  or  two  occasions  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  Railways  not  legally 
bound  to  pay  at  all  (Stack),  8852-3,  8856. 

Population  (Stack),  8465a-7. 

Decrease — Schools  closed  for  want  of  attendance, 
etc.  (Stack),  8623. 

Only  remedy  was  to  nationalise  Railways 
and  Canals  (Stack),  8625,  8642-3. 

Rates — All  Rates  excessive  (Stack),  8475,  8494, 
8544. 

Bricks — Rates  from  Coalisland  to  Drumquin, 
Rates  fully  the  whole  value  (Stack), 
8636,  8707,  8810-4. 

Amount  of  Traffic — Traffic  had  ceased, 
Competition  of  Belfast  Bricks,  etc. 
(Stack),  8939-41. 

Comparison  with  Rates  charged  by  Great 
Southern  and  Western  (Stack), 
8813-4. 

Distance  between  the  two  places  (Stack), 
893:1-3. 

Haphazard  method  of  determining  Rates 
(Stack),  8934. 

Terminals,  Question  of,  Allowance  for 
(Stack),  8934-8. 

Butter. 

Continental  Rates,  Comparison  with 
(Stack),  8610,  8613-8,  8754-61. 
Through  Rates  had  been  given,  but  Wit- 
ness had  no  figures  (Stack),  8916-8. 

Cheaper  means  of  getting  goods  before  the 
Advent  of  Railways  (Stack),  8495-7,  8710. 

Coal — Price  at  pit’s  mouth  and  at  Drumquin 
(Stack),  8636,  8707-9. 

No  Traffic  because  Rates  were  prohibi- 
tory (Stack),  8476-7,  8704. 

Collection  and  Delivery — No  reduction  if  rail- 
way did  not  have  to  collect  or  deliver 
(Stack),  8512-3. 

Creamery  Rates. 

Omagh  to  Belfast  (Stack),  8910-1. 

Omagh  to  Leeds — Cheaper  to  book  to  Bel- 
fast and  re-book  than  to  book 
direct  (Stack),  8904-6. 

Rate  relatively  reasonable,  some 
times  trouble  over  loading  at  the 
Larne  end  (Stack),  8902. 

Rate  for  Cream  three  times  that  for  milk 
(Stack),  8901,  8912. 

Value  of  commodity  should  make  no 
difference  when  goods  were  car- 
ried at  Owner’s  Risk  (Stack), 
8912-5. 

Relatively  Satisfactory,  but  all  Rates 
were  too  high  (Stack),  8900,  8909-10. 

Eggs — Company’s  Risk  Rate  prohibitory — 
Comparison  with  Continental  Rates 
(Stack),  8606-9,  8614. 

Inland  Rates  in  Country  of  Origin  not 
taken  into  account  (Stack),  8571, 
8753. 

Owner’s  Risk  Rate,  Comparison  with 
(Stack),  8781-92. 


Dbumqtjin  and  District — continued. 

Rates — All  Rates  excessive — continued. 

Grain — Rate  from  Derry  to  Omagh  440  per 
cent,  over  rate  from  Derry  to  Dublin 
(Stack),  8540-2,  8768-72. 

Losing  Rate,  Question  whether  Railways 
carried  at  a loss  (Stack),  8818-9. 
Railways  competed  with  Sea  Rates  at  a 
loss  in  hope  of  killing  out  the  Coast- 
ing Steamers  (Stack),  8773-80. 
Railways  lost  money  in  carrying  to  the 
ports  and  recouped  themselves  off 
inland  towns  (Stack),  8562-3,  8821. 
Same  mileage  rate  from  Derry  to  Dublin 
as  from  Derry  to  Omagh  would  cause 
all  the  traffic  to  be  . sent  by  sea 
(Stack),  8553-9,  8817-20. 

Sea  Carriage  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  Ex- 
planation (Stack),  8543,  8769. 

Green  Fruit — Rate  from  Belfast  to  Sion  Mills 
nearly  three  times  rate  from  Belfast  to 
Strabane,  3^  miles  farther  on  (Stack), 
8729,  8897-9. 

Lime — Carting  to  Omagh  and  beyond — Cost, 
etc.  (Stack),  8482-8,  8706. 

Mileage  Rate  on  Railway,  Comparison 
with  Rate  for  Cartage  (Stack),  8489- 
90. 

Parliamentary  Powers,  Rates  not  in  excess  of 
(Stack),  8545-6,  8550,  8564,  8668. 

Porter — Rate  from  Dublin  to  Omagh  202  per 
cent,  higher  than  from  Dublin  to 
Strabane  (Stack),  8535-9. 

Railway  Company  reloading  Order  and 
sending  it  on  to  Strabane  rather  than 
accept  Strabane  rate  for  delivery  at 
Omagh  (Stack),  8720-1. 

Saving  effected  by  taking  order  twenty 
miles  farther  by  rail  and  carting  it 
back  six  miles  (Stack),  8721-4. 

Size  of  Consignment,  Effect  of — Cheaper 
Rate  for  5 ton  lots  (Stack),  8943-8. 
Water  Competition,  Rate  to  Strabane 
affected  by  (Stack),  8725-9. 

Shrubs  and  Trees — Through  Rates  from  Eng- 
land cutting  out  Local  men  (Stack),  8514. 

Water  Competition,  Effect  of  admitted,  but 
Disparities  were  too  great  (Stack),  8730-1. 

Wheat — Rates  from  Chicago  to  Belfast  com- 
pared with  those  from  Omagh  with 
Cartage  from  Drumquin  (Stack), 
8518-32,  8718-9. 

Authority  for  Statement — Authority  to  be 
produced  (Stack),  8744,  8749-50. 
Inland  Rates  in  America  not  taken  into 
account  (Stack),  8750-2. 

New  York,  Rate  to  much  higher  than 
Rate  quoted  to  Belfast  (Chairman), 
8530 ; (Acworth),  8746,  8748-9. 
Water  Carriage  possible  the  whole  way 
from  Chicago  (Stack),  8524-9,  8531- 
2,  8714-5. 

Drumshambo  : 

Light  Railway  through  Dowra  and  Drumshambo, 
Value  of,  to  connect  with  Drumshambo 
line  (Crumley),  1989. 


Enniskillen  Train  Service,  refer  to  Enniskillen. 

Facilities  satisfactory — Traders  would  be  glad  of  a 
railway  to  South  Wall,  but  the  want  of 
it  had  not  prejudiced  trade  and  there  had 
been  no  demand  for  it  (Malone),  9958-62. 

Fares. 

Comparison  of  Fares  and  Distances  from 
Dublin  to  Navan  and  Drogheda  to  Navan 
(Wood),  10157-63,  10049-13,  10460-73. 

Befer  also  to  sub-heading  Rates  and  Fares. 

Kingsbridge  Station. 

Lavatory  Accommodation  on  Arrival  Plat- 
form— Improvement  needed  (Sixsmith), 
9063. 

Platform  Accommodation,  Inadequacy  of 
(Sixsmith),  9063-7,  9158-69. 

Rates. 

Bacon  in  boxes — Comparative  Rates  to  Ennis, 
see  Ennis. 

Feeding  Stuffs— Rate  to  Dungarvan  (Stuart), 
5058-68. 

3 G 
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Dublin — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Kilrush — Undue  Preference  to  Steamship 
Company— Case  of  Bannatyne  v.  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
(Jekyll),  4651.  . , , 

London,  Rates  from,  at  Owner  s Risk  and 
Company’s  Risk  (O’Dea),  1343. 

Through  Rates,  Comparison  of  Local  Rate  to 
Galway  with  Through  Rate,  from  Ba- 
varia (Wood),  10214-22,  10398-401,  10640- 
63  ; (Cooke),  11379. 

Water  Competition  with  Inland  Rates. 

Cattle— Dublin  to  Enniskillen,  Dublin  to 
Glasgow  (Crumley),  1558-9,  1993-7. 
Manure — Comparison  of  distances  and 
rates  to  Ennis  and  Clare  Castle 
(Moloney),  8178a-82,  8222-48. 

Rates  and  Fares  and  Through  Connection  to  Lis- 
more,  Cappoquin  and  Dungarvan — Tran- 
sit via  Mallow  Grievance  (O’Gorman), 
5596-601;  (Wise),  5671,  5862-5. 

Cappoquin  Train  Service— Delays  owing  to 
want  of  connecting  trains,  and  trains 
running  so  irregularly  as  to  miss  con- 
nections, etc.  (Wise),  5695-729,  5801-2. 

Through  Fares  recently  granted  via  Water- 
ford, but  there  was  no  through  connection 
(Wise),  5672-93. 

Dublin  and  Blessington  Railway: 

Expenditure  per  week  per  mile — Comparison  with 
expenditure  on  Clare  Railways  (O’Lough- 
lin),  8419. 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Dublin  and  Dieppe — Steamer,  Service  : 

Complaint  that  Steamers  came  to  Dublin  laden 
with  Imports  and  went  away  empty 
(Wood),  10353. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  : 

Only  Railway  constructed  after  the  Act  of  1844 
(Balfour  Browne),  5980. 

Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Railway  : 

Financial  Position,  Discussion  of — Statistics 
given  as  an  illustration  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Irish  Railways  (Wood),  10322- 
41;  (Knox),  10342;  (Wood),  10402-4; 
(Knox),  10404 ; (Wood),  10520-545, 
10572-7,  10597-603. 

Source  of  Information,  etc.  (Wood),  10774-81, 
10783-8 ; (Knox),  10782. 

Future  dependent  on  development  of  Tourist 
Traffic  (Ennis),  12442. 

Practically  controlled  by  London  and  North 
Western  Company  (Ennis),  12394. 

Rossi  are  Harbour  to  Dublin — Bad  waiting-room 
accommodation  at  Rosslare,  no  lights, 
etc.  (Ennis),  12438-42. 

Second-Class — Accommodation  better  and  Fares 
lower  than  on  most  railways  (Sixsmith), 
9171-3,  9180. 

Third-Class  Passengers,  Bad  accommodation  for 
(Sixsmith),  9116. 

Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Attitude  towards — 
see  title  Amalgamation  of  Railways— 
One  Company. 

Constitution,  Membership,  etc.  (Goodbody), 
2917-22,  3027-8. 

Dublin  International  Exhibition  : 

Advantage  to  people  in  seeing  how  Foreign 
Goods  were  made,  alleged — ‘Criticism 
(Sweetman),  12336-9. 

Great  Southern  Railway,  sum  guaranteed  by— 
Objections;  to  Company’s  action  (Sweet- 
man),  12053,  12056. 

Meeting  at  which  Witness  was  present — Majority 
opposing  Exhibition,  Police  called  in, 
etc.  (Sweetman),  12339-42. 

Meeting  representative  of  all  parties,  creeds,  etc., 
was  unanimously  in  favour  of  Exhibi- 
tion (Pirrie),  12336,  12343. 

Objections  to  Exhibition  as  tending  to  injure  in- 
dustrial revival  in  Ireland  (Sweetman), 
12054-9,  12334,  12338,  12356-8. 

Origin  of  Exhibition — Simply  to  get  Baronetcies 
and  Knighthoods  (Sweetman),  12362a. 


Dublin  North  City  Milling  Co.  v.  Great 
Northern  of  Ireland  and  Midland  Great 
Western: 

Board  of  Trade  unsuccessful  efforts  to  arrange 
meeting  of  parties  concerned  (Jekyll), 
4713. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  : 

Composition  of  (Goodbody),  2929-30. 

Resolution  in  favour  of  Nationalisation  of  Rail- 
ways and  of  substituting  a local  Tri- 
bunal for  the ' Railway  Commission 
(Goodbody),  2928,  2935-42 ; (Malone), 
9811-6.  . 

Cross-Channel  Shipping  Interest,  Attitude  of, 
(Malone),  9880-3. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  and  Two  Railways 
v.  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  : 

Case  an  illustration  of  necessity  of  some  cheaper 
Tribunal  than  the  Railway  Commission 
(Malone),  9861-3. 

Dundalk  and  District  : 

Bacon — Competitive  Rates  to  Strabahe  and  Derry 
(Crumley),  1764,  1853-61. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Scheme  of  Rates  framed 
to  favour  interests  of  Belfast  as  against 
Dundalk,  Question  of  (Heyn),  11051-8. 

Low  Rates  given  in  order  to  crush  out  Competi- 
tion of  Coasting  Steamship  Company 
and  secure  monopoly  for  Railways,  etc. 
(Hanna),  9394,  9399-402,  9404,  9407-8, 
9455-6,  9635-7. 

Authority  for  Witness’s  Statements 
(Hanna),  9688-702. 

Capital  of  Steamship  Company  held  in 
Glasgow,  Financial  Strength  of  'Com- 
pany, etc.  (Hanna),  9573-6. 

Coal — Preference  given  to  Newry  ever  Car- 
rickmacross,  Distance  to  Carrickmacross 
one-third,  Rate  two-thirds  (Hanna), 
9427-31,  9728-36,  9737-8. 

Damage  to  Goods — Careless  Handling  by 
Railway  Companies  of  Goods  coming 
from  Coasting  Steamers,  Coasting  Com- 
panies having  to  pay  claims — General 
Statement  (Hanna),  9522-6. 

Grain — Comparison  of  Rate  from  Dundalk 
to  Ballybay  with  Rate  from  Belfast 
to  Strabane  (Hanna),  9432. 

Rebates,  Question  of  (Hanna),  9435-42. 
Water1  Competition  tb  Sftrabane — 'Pos- 
sible explanation  of  Rates  (Hanna), 
9433-4. 

Length  of  time  during  which  Steamers  had 
been  running,  Date  of  Reduction  of 
Rates  (Hanna),  9405-6,  9563-4. 

Live  Stock— Through  Rate  from  Kells  to 
Glasgow — Low  through  rate  via 
Belfast  prohibiting  shipping  of 
Cattle  via  Dundalk  (Hanna),  9461-8, 
9536-7,  9708-16. 

Distance  from  which  Cattle  were  brought 
to  Dundalk  for  shipment,  means  of 
transport,  etc.  (Hanna),  9546-54. 
Favour  shown  to  Belfast  by  Railway 
Companies — Rate  should  be  the  same 
for  both  routes  (Hanna),  9469-74, 
9717-21. 

Five  shillings  a head  left  for  Shipper 
was  adequate  payment  (Hanna), 
9721-2. 

Shorter  Sea  Route  might  influence 
shippers  (Hanna),  9542-4. 

Steamers  of  Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam 
Packet  Company  as  large  and  well- 
arranged  as  Belfast  Steamers 
(Hanna),  9530-41. 

Liverpool,  Rates  to,  via  Greenore— Compe- 
tition with  Dundalk  and  Newry 
Steam  Packet  Company. 

Bacon — Rate,  via  Greenore,  half  rate 
ilia  Steam  Packet  Company 
(Hanna),  9475-84,  9487-91. 

Rate  Book,  10s.  rate  shown  in  (Hanna), 
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Dundalk  and  District — continued. 

Low  Rates  given  in  order  to  crush  out  Competi- 
tition  of  Coasting  Steamship  Company, 
etc.  — continued. 


Liverpool,  Rates  to,  via  Greenore — con- 
tinued. 

Fruit — Rate  via  Greenore  less  than  half 
Steam  Packet  Company’s  Rate, 
Through  Rate  shown  in  Rate  Book 
was  the  same  (Hanna),  9494-6. 

Live  and  Dead  Fowl  Traffic — Steam 
Packet  Company’s  Rate  36 s.  8 d.  per 
ton,  Greenore  Company’s  Rate  only 
26s.  8 d.  (Hanna),  9497-9. 

Whiskey — 20s.  by  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, 7s.  6 d.  via  Greenore  (Hanna), 
9500-3,  9527-31. 

Low  Rates  only  given  to  Dundalk  itself — No 
benefit  to  district  (Hanna),  9633-4. 

Number  of  sailings  to  Glasgow  from  Dun- 
dalk and  Belfast — Greater  convenience 
of  Belfast  route  (Hanna),  9396,  9399, 
9703-7. 

Parcels  Traffic — 2d.  charged  for  delivery  on 
each  parcel  coming  into  Dundalk 
from  Dublin  or  Belfast,  Practice 
confined  to  Dundalk  (Hanna), 
9504-6,  9723-5,  9726-7. 

Other  towns,  Charge  in — Witness  had 
no  information  (Hanna),  9508-9. 
Representations  had  been  made  to  the 
Company  (Hanna),  9507. 

Pinkerton’s  Steamers. 

Bought  up  seven  years  ago  (Hanna), 
9562. 

Reduction  of  Railway  Rates — same  Re- 
duction effected  as  by  competition  of 
existing  Steamship  Co.  (Hanna), 
9565-72. 

Porter. 

Cheaper  to  send  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk 
and  back  to  Carrickmacross  than 
from  Dublin  to  Carrickmacross 
direct  (Hanna),  9624-32. 

Dublin  to  Dundalk  6s.  8 d.  per  ton — 
Dundalk  to  Dublin  8s.  6 d.  for  small 
quantities  (Hanna),  9410-3,  9420. 
Steamer  Rate  did  not  act  to  bring  down 
the  Dundalk  to  Dublin  Rate — Rea- 
son (Hanna),  9414-9,  9422-6. 

Rebates  given  by  Railways. 

All  Classes  of  Traffic,  Rebates  given  on 
(Hanna),  S443-4. 

Drapery,  Dundalk  to  Belfast  or  Dublin 
— Rates  invoiced  19s.  or  19s.  9 d.  per 
ton,  Rebate  given  bringing  rate 
down  to  Steamer  rate  of  11s.  8 d. 
(Hanna),  9444-53,  9460. 

Names  and  Particulars  could  be  given, 
but  people  who  got  Rebates  did  not 
want  their  names  divulged  (Hanna), 
9439-42. 

Rate  Book,  Rebates  not  shown  in — If 
competition  were  withdrawn,  High 
Rates  would  return  automaticallv 
(Hanna),  9438,  9447-8,  9459,  9486, 
9495-6,  9639. 

Retention  of  Steamers  desirable  in  Public  In- 
terest (Hanna),  9650. 

“Sediment”  (Pig-feeding  Stuff)— Low  rate 
from  Derry  to  Dundalk  due  to  sea  com- 
petition (Hanna),  9555-7. 


Steamer  Rates  as  low  as  possible  with  a vie 
to  a reasonable  profit— The  Steamei 
could  not  continue  under  present  coi 
ditions  (Hanna),  9647-50. 

Traders  took  advantage  of  low  rates,  but  the 
recognized  that  it  was  a temporary  r< 
auction  (Hanna),  9402-3,  9457-8. 

Urban  District  Council,  Attitude  of. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways  desired  (Hanna' 

Individual  Members  of  Council  in  favou 
of  Nationalisation,  No  resolutio 
passed  (Hanna),  9510-9. 

Ao  Resolution  passed,  but  evidence  submitte 
Dj  witness  was  unanimously  approve 
(Hanna),  9579-89,  9638.  1 


Cheap  Tickets  on  Market  and  Fair  Days  from 
Cookstown  and  Pomeroy. 

Cookstown — More  favourable  rate  than  Pome- 
roy owing  to  competition  (Wood),  10153-7. 

Pomeroy — Market  Ticket  not  available  on 
Fair  Days  (Wood),  10141-7. 

Rate  from  Belfast  for  Small  Parcels  compared 
with  Tonnage  Rate  (Riordan),  1469. 

Dungarvan  and  Clonmf.l,  District  between  : 

Inconveniences  and  Lack  of  Communications, 
Prices,  etc.  (T.  Power),  5373. 

Dungarvan  and  District  : 

Cider  Industry — Rates  for  Apples. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Reduced  Rates 
partly  due  to  intervention  of — Bagnals- 
town  Example  (T.  Power),  5307-8,  5413- 
5,  5515-6. 

Dublin — Reasonable  Rate  of  14s.  per  ton  (T. 
Power),  5308,  5310. 

Empties. 

Method  of  payment— By  weight  (T. 
Power),  5518-20. 

Objections  to  existing  Rates  for  Empties, 
Reduction  proposed  (T.  Power), 
5315-22,  5517. 

Overcharge  by  mistake — Objections  to 
wasting  time  in  correcting  blunders 
of  Railwav  Company  (T.  Power), 
5418. 

Porter  or  Ale  Empties,  Same  rate  as  for 
Cider  Empties,  Question  of  (T. 
Power),  5315,  5321-2,  5539. 

Increase  in  the  Cider  Industry  each  year 
since  the  start  (T.  Power),  5540-3. 
Prohibitive  Rates  to  start  with  restrict- 
ing both  Output  and  Market  (T. 
Power),  5400-6. 

Reduced  Rates  had  been  the  means  of  a 
large  expansion  of  Traffic  (T. 
Power),  5309-10. 

Limerick,  Nenagh,  Tipperary,  etc. — Rates  too 
high  although  some  of  them  had  been 
reduced  (T.  Power),  5311-2,  5414-5. 

Starting  Cider  Works  at  Dungarvan  rather 
than  at  a seaport — Explanation  (T. 
Power),  5525-9. 

Supply  of  Apples,  Source  of  (T.  Power), 
5509-14. 

Temporary  Rates  from  various  places  (T. 
Power),  5286,  5292. 

Objections — No  Apples  to  be  had  during 
period  granted  by  Railway  Company 
(T.  Power),  5282-300,  5408-12,  5416, 
5494-7,  5533-8. 

Reasons  of  Railway  Company  for  not 
desiring  to  make  Rate  permanent  (T. 
Power),  5498-508. 

Three  Rates  paid  in  connection  with  Cider 
Industry — Separate  Rates  for  Apples,  for 
the  Manufactured  Artiqle  and  for  Emp- 
ties (T.  Power),  5301,  5313-4. 

Through  Rates  Outward  prohibitive  for  Eng- 
lish Markets — Rate  to  Manchester  (T. 
Power),  5436-7,  5472-5. 

Co-operation. 

Arrangement  of  a particular  day  for  Countv 
Council  Meetings,  Fairs,  etc.,  Question 
of  (Stuart),  5201-3. 

Attempt  to  get  up  Co-operative  Societies  not 
successful — Almost  impossible  in  South 
of  Ireland  (Stuart),  5198-200. 

Uggs — Refusal  of  Railway  Company  to  carry 
Eggs  by  3.50  train — Extra  day  taken  to 
get  Eggs  into  the  Markets  (Stuart),  5115- 

Motor  Service,  see  Waterford  County. 

Population  of  Dungarvan  (Power),  5550. 

Rates. 

Cattle. 

Reduction  in  Rates  would  probably  not 
increase  Traffic— Only  a certain  num 
ber  of  Cattle  to  be  moved  (Stuart) 
5191. 

Waterford,  Rate  to  (Stuart),  5055-7. 

Dublin — No  great  grievance  as  regards  tran- 
sit from  Dungarvan  to  Dublin  owing  to 
Competition  (T.  Power),  5281,  5414. 

Feeding  Stuffs— Very  high  rate  14s.  7d.  is 
ton  from  Dublin  (Stuart),  5058-68. 
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Dungarvan  and  Distrxct— continued. 

Rates — continued: 

Through  (cross-Channel)  Rates. 

Butter— Small  Parcels  under  50  lbs., 
Satisfactory  Rate  to  stations  in 
Ireland,  2s.  bd.  for  40  lbs. 
(Stuart),  5088-94,  5215-20. 

Amount  sent  weekly  by  Witness 
(Stuart),  5195-7. 

London,  Through  Rate  from— Compari- 
son with  Local  Rate  (O’Dea),  1243, 
1245,  1247.  „ 

Not  obtainable  to  Newport,  Cardiff  and 
Bristol — Difference  of  6s.  per 
head  as  compared  with  rate 
charged  to  Limerick  Cattle 
Dealers  (Stuart),  5042-3,  5051-2, 
5054.  , 

Application  had  been  made  to  Rail- 
way Companies  (Stuart),  5044-6. 
Large  Traffic  between  Dungarvan 
and  Bristol  Route  (Stuart), 
5047-50. 

Right  of  Traders  to  demand  a 
Through  Rate  via  Rossi  are 
(Balfour  Browne,  Wise),  5053. 
Poultry— Rates  to  Birmingham  and  Lon- 
don (Stuart),  5103-14. 

Comparison  with  Butter  rate 
(Stuart),  5215-31. 

Stipulated  for  in  Act  of  1898,  but  never 
carried  out— Through  Rates  to  West- 
bury  and  Warminster  refused 
(Wise),  5651-66,  5970. 

Rates  and  Through  Connection  from  Lismore, 
Cappoquin  and  Dungarvan — Transit  via 
Mallow  Grievance  (O’Gorman),  5596- 
601;  (Wise),  5671,  5862-5. 

Through  Fares  recently  granted  via  Water- 
ford, but  there  was  no  through  connec- 
tion (Wise),  5672-93. 

Station  Accommodation  at  Dungarvan  insufficient 
—Increase  in  Traffic,  Delays,  Nothing 
done  by  Railway  Company,  etc.  (T. 
Power),  5350-64,  5551-4. 

Train  Service. 

Inconvenience  of — Difficulty  in  attending 
County  Council  Meetings,  etc.  (Stuart), 
5139-40;  (Wise),  5732-40. 

Motor  Service  to  meet  Smaller  Traffic  pro- 
posed (Stuart),  5142-5179. 

Reduction  of,  and  Inconvenient  alterations 
since  transfer  of  Railway— County  Rate 
reduced  by  one-half  (Stuart),  5142-51, 
5213. 


i every  sort  of  box 
e packed  (Stokes), 


E, 

Earnings  of  Railways  : 

See  title  Receipts,  also  Names  of  Railways. 

Edgeworthstown  and  Derrylin  : 

No  Railway  Communication  (Crumley),  1716. 

Eel  Fishery  in  County  Clare: 

See  Clare  County. 

Eggs  : 

Breakages  during  Transit,  see  title  Damage. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Action  of,  with  re- 
gard to  Agricultural  Produce,  see  sub- 
heading Packing  and  title  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  Department. 

Exports. 

Export  to  Paris  via  Southampton  (Stack), 
8620-2. 

Total  Value  (Wood),  10361-2. 

Grading  and  Sorting — Not  done  until  within  the 
last  two  years  (Stokes),  6793. 

Imports. 

Danish  Imports  into  United  Kingdom 
(Wood),  10358. 

Foreign  Competition— Eggs  from  Denmark, 
America,  etc.  (Whyte),  2167-9. 

Siberia,  Eggs  from — Bills  of  Lading  were 
only  to  Belfast  (Heyn),  11115-8. 

Packing. 

All  Eggs  packed  on  system  adopted  by  Board 
of  Agriculture  (Stokes),  6778. 


Eggs — continued. 

Packing — continued. 

Boxes — Witness  had  s 
m which  Eggs 

6779.  • , . 

Carelessness  of  Consignors,  Cases  used  too 
frail,  etc. — Reports  of  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  Inspectors  (Prentice),  8997. 
Danish  Methods.  • , 

Comparison  with— Irish  Methods  as  good 
in  some  cases,  in  others  not  (Can- 
trell), 289. 

Scottish  Co-operative  Stores  had  discon- 
tinued Danish  Method  of  Packing 
owing  to  handling  of  consignments 
during  transit.  . 

Danish  or  Canadian  Methods,  Adoption  of— 
Question  of  Time  (Cantrell),  325. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Action  of. 

Demonstrations  on  mode  of  packing 
aiven  by  Poultry  Instructors  (Can- 
trell), 302,  309-11. 

Descriptions  and  dimensions  of  suitable 
boxes  sent  to  Irish  exporters,  No 
specimens  sent  (Cantrell),  302-9. 
General  benefit  to  the  Country  of  instruc- 
tion given  (Stokes),  6775-7. 

Witness  could  not  admit  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  not  taken  much  trouble 
(Cantrell),  317-8. 

Importance  of  a good  method  of  Packing 
Witness  quite  agreed  (Cantrell),  321  -i. 

Rates. 

Excessive.  , , . . 

Crippling  of  Egg  Trade  (Richardson), 
4032-50.  „ m , 

Interfering  with  increase  of  Egg  Trade 
(Stokes),  6497. 

Through  Rates  about  one-third  too  high 
to  admit  of  competition  with  Foreign 
Countries  (Whyte),  2164-9. 

Foreign  Competition — Rates  from  Denmark, 
etc.  (Whyte),  2183-91. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Trade  in  Eggs  increasing  rapidly  in  Ireland 
(Stokes),  6492 ; (Moloney),  8125. 

l County  Kerry  (Cantrell), 

10. 

Emigration  : ■ : 

Railway  Rates  encouraging  Emigration. 

Emigrants  returning  to  visit  Ireland,  Facili- 
ties lor— Increase  in  number  returning, 
etc.  (Sweetman),  12310-4. 

Low  Rates  for  Emigrants— Bonus  paid  to 
Agents  for  every  Emigrant  sent  to 
Queenstown  (Sweetman),  12049. 
12112,  12267. 

American  Railways’  Policy,  Comparison 
with  (Sweetman),  12061. 

Bonus  would  not  cause  or  stop  Emi- 
gration, but  showed  desire  of  Rail- 
way Companies  for  immediate  profits 
at  any  cost  (Sweetman),  12268-73. 
Financial  Mistake — Railways  depended 
on  population  for  profits  (Sweet- 
man), 12052. 

System  begun  before  Amalgamation  of 
Railway  Companies,  but  continued 
after  (Sweetman),  12050. 

Men  had  emigrated  and  Women  were  emi- 
grating as  fast  or  faster  (Sweetman), 
12327-8. 

Railway  Policy  a main  cause  of  Depopulation 
(Stack),  8686-8,  8693. 

Remedies  for. 

Women,  Employment  of,  in  Lace  and 
Carpet-making  Industries,  etc  — 
Witness  did  not  want  the 
Women  to  support  the  men 
(Sweetman),  12317-21,  12324-6. 
Fashion  for  lace  might  change  any 
day — Necessary  things  were  much 
more  to  be  desired  as  manufac- 
tures (Sweetman),  12328-9. 

Work  must  be  found  for  people  if  they 
were  to  stay  in  Ireland  (Sweetman), 
12316. 

Through  (cross-Channel)  Rates,  System  o', 
had  materially  contributed  to  depopula- 
tion of  Ireland  (Riordan),  2703-6. 
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Employees  : 
See  Staff. 


Empties  : 

Cider  Empties,  see  Dungarvan— Cider  Industry. 

.Energy  anb  Enterprise,  Lack  of  : 

If  the  people  would  work  they  could  achieve 
just  as  good  results  as  the  Danes  (Cooke), 
11405-10.  /ty  \ 

More  Energy  required  by  Agriculturists  (Heyn), 
10916. 

No  spirit  of  enterprise  (J.  Garry),  7897-9. 

Plenty  of  capital  in  Ireland,  .It  was  enterprise 
and  brains  and  the  feeling  of  proba- 
bility that  the  venture  would  pay  that 
were  wanted  (Malone),  10034-7. 


English  Railway  Companies — continued. 

Acquisition  of  Irish  Railways  in  whole  or  in  part 
— Effect  on  Development  of  Irish  Indus- 
tries, etc. — continued. 

Working  of  Railways  for  good  of  the  English 
Companies  rather  than  for  advan- 
tage of  the  Country  (Malone),  9842- 
5,  9864-7,  9871. 

Result  of  such  a state  of  affairs  on  de- 
velopment of  . Irish  industry,  Ques- 
tion of  (Malone),  9858-60. 

Amalgamation  of  Irish  Railways,  Question  of 
allocating  business  between  the  various 
competing  English  Companies  (Good- 
body),  3003-11. 

Interests  of  English  Companies  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  ports  (Goodbody),  3032-3. 


English  Railway  Companies  : 

Acquisition  of  Irish  Railways  in  whole  or  in  part 
—Effect  on  Development  of  Irish  Indus- 

Approval  of  Purchase — Good  job  if  the  Eng- 
lish Companies  bought  all  the  Irish  lines 
—Some  life  would  be  introduced  (Heyn), 
10935,  10941-7,  10963. 

Capital  represented  (Stack),  8695-7. 

Confidence  given  when  English  Companies 
invested  money— Hard  to  say,  it 
might  have  that  effect  (Malone), 
10031-3. 

Plenty  of  Capital  in  Ireland,  It  was  en- 
terprise and  brains  that  were 
wanted  (Malone),  10034-7. 

Development  of  Traffic  Policy  would  be  well, 
but  apparently  Policy  of  each 
Company  was  to  control  Traffic  for 
its  own  line  (Wood),  10388. 

Midland  Railway  of  England,  Market 
and  Fair  Arrangements — An  excep- 
tion which  Witness  was  glad  to  hear 
of  (Wood),  10389-92. 

Drumquin  District,  Opinion  against  Pur- 
chase (Stack),  8702. 

Extent  to  which  Absorption  had  proceeded, 
Question  of  (Malone),  9848-52. 

Financial  Necessities  of  Irish  Railways  had 
brought  about  Alliances  with  English 
Companies  (Ejinis),  12389-93. 

Future  of  the  Country  if  Purchase  continued 
— No  future  (Stack),  8698-701. 

■Great  Western  of  England  and  Great  South- 
ern between  them  diverting  traffic  from 
Dublin,  unfairly  in  some  cases  (Malone), 
9846,  9853. 

Local  Authorities  in  Ireland,  Witness  was 
not  aware  of  their  attitude  (Malone), 
10050-3. 

Management— Growing  Discontent  with 

Management  (Sweetman),  12164. 

Midland  of  England  had  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  develop  traffic  both  In- 
wards and  Outwards  (Heyn),  10970-4. 

No  objections  to  English  Railway  Companies 
investing  money — Sole  objection  was  to 
their  owning  Irish  Railways  (Malone), 
10030-2. 

'Objections  to  Domination  of  English  Com- 
panies in  Ireland  (Stack),  8693  ; (Ennis), 
12433,  12394-7. 

Objections  to  Purchase  of  Irish  Lines  by 
English  Railways  (Stack),  8694,  8886. 

Ports,  Choking  of  Traffic  from  Smaller  Ports, 
Policy  of  English  Companies  (Stack), 
8823-5. 

Present  system  preferable  (Crumley),  1751-2. 

Public  Ownership. 

Argument  in  favour  of  (Crumley),  1753- 
4 ; (Stack),  8703. 

English  Companies’  Acquisition  of  Rail- 
ways— Difficulty  in  the  way  of  State 
Purchase  (Stack),  8695. 

Rates  might  be  made  so  low  as  to  destroy 
Irish  Manufacturers’  home  markets 
(Crumley),  1755-8. 

Through  Rates  Inwards,  Question  of  double 
interest  in  stimulating  Traffic  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland  (Heyn),  10936-40,  10966- 
7,10975. 


Ennis  : 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  Running 
powers  into  Ennis — No  facilities  at  all 
for  Cattle  Traffic,  etc. — Competition  de- 
stroyed (O’Loughlin),  8366-8,  8441. 

Nenagh — Passenger  fare  too  high,  Second  Class 
return  11s.  9 d.  (J.  Garry),  7874-82. 

Rates. 

Bacon  in  Boxes — Comparison  of  Rates  from 
Dublin  to  Ennis,  Liverpool  to  Ennis 
via  Dublin,  and  New  York  to  Ennis 
(Moloney),  8081-7,  8336-7. 

Competitive  route  by  water  to  Clare 
Castle,  Question  of — No  steamer  to 
Clare  Castle,  No. bacon  arrived  there 
(Moloney),  8338-45. 

Inclusion  or  not  of  Collection  and  De- 
livery in  Rates,  Question  of 
(Moloney),  8088-100. 

Boots — Comparison  of  corresponding  Local 
Rates  in  England — Northampton  to 
Glasgow,  Northampton  to  Ennis 
(Moloney),  8154,  8255-62,  8353-5. 
i Butter — Salt  Firkin  Butter  trade  destroyed 
— Comparison  of  Rate  to  London, 
where  salt  butter  was  not  wanted, 
with  Rate  to  Manchester  where  it 
was  preferred  (Moloney),  8101-9. 

Sea  Competition,  Question  of  (Moloney), 
8346-8. 

Cattle. 

Ennis  to  Liverpool,  via  Limerick  £5  5s. 
— Comparison  with  Rates  from 
Gort  and  Athenry  via  Limerick 
(Moloney),  8061,  8076. 
Competitive  Rate — Midland  Route 
from  Athenry  via  Mullingar  and 
Dublin  shorter  than  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway 
via  Limerick  (Moloney),  8063- 
73,  8263-74,  8315,  8333-5. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way’s refusal  at  stations  near 
Athenry  to  give  facilities  for 
Cattle  to  be  sent  by  Midland 
Route  (Moloney),  8275-83. 

Gort  to  Limerick,  9s.  Id,  per  wagon — 
Ennis  to  Limerick,  17s.  2d. — 
Proportionate  rate  from  Ennis 
desired,  half  the  distance  and 
almost  double  the  price  (Molo- 
ney), 8037-48,  8186-7,  8293 ; 

(Acworth,  Balfour  Browne,  and 
others)  8362. 

No  satisfactory  answer  had  been  re- 
ceived to  any  complaints 
(Moloney),  8049-50. 

Number  of  Cattle  that  could  be  put  into 
a Wagon — Wagons  the  same  size  on 
Great  Southern  and  Western  and 
Midland  Railways  (Moloney),  8076- 
80. 

Through  Rates  only  available  to  Liver- 
pool for  York,  Leicester,  etc.  ; it  was 
necessary  to  book  locally  to  Limerick 
and  to  re  book  from  there  (Moloney), 
8037,  8187-204. 

Comparison  of  Rates  from  Dublin  and  Cork 
— Saving  of  possibly  10s.  per  ton  by 
getting  goods  from  ■ Cork  (Moloney), 
8302-14. 
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Ennis — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Eggs. 

Rochdale,  Rate  to— 57s.  6 d.  at  Company’s 
risk,  50s.  at  Owner’s  risk 
(Moloney),  8120-1. 

Excessive  Rate — Same  rate  from 
Gort,  winch  was  40  miles  fur- 
ther north — Alternative  Route 
by  the  Midland  Railway 
(Moloney),  8127-30. 

Witness  had  given  up  the  Egg  Trade— 
Not  possible  to  meet  Foreign  Compe- 
tition (Moloney),  8249-52. 

Empty  Barrels  or  Casks— Rate  to  Limerick, 
11s.  per  ton  (Moloney),  8131-3. 

Grouping  Ennis  with  Limerick — Guarantee 
given  by  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  at  time  of  Amalgamation  and 
not  carried  out  (Moloney),  8137-44,  8205- 
6,  8213. 

Manure — Rate  from  Dublin  to  Clare  Castle 
compared  with  Rate  from  Dublin  to 
Ennis  (Moloney),  8178A-82,  8222-48. 
Potatoes  from  Belfast  and  district  sent  via 
Glasgow  and  Limerick  to  avoid  Railway 
Rate  of  18s.  8 cl.  per  ton  (Moloney),  8155- 
61. 

Sheep. 

Application  had  been  made  to  Railway 
Company  to  give  terms  which  would 
admit  of  Competition  with  Canada 
— Nothing  done  (Moloney),  8316-8. 
Dublin — Rate  via  Athenry  or  Limerick 
before  and  after  the  Amalgamation 
(Moloney),  8147-8,  8352. 

Number  that  could  be  put  into  a Wagon 
(Moloney),  8147. 

Price  for  truck  of  Sheep  same  as  for 
truck  of  Cattle  (Moloney),  8319. 

Sugar. 

Ennis  unable  to  compete  with  Limerick 
as  a distributing  Centre — Rate  from 
Limerick  to  Ennis  compared  with 
Rates  from  Limerick  to  Athenry, 
Tuam  and  Claremorris  (Moloney). 
8052-4. 

Rate  was  the  same  whether  for  one 
ton  or  for  a quantity  (Moloney), 
8055-8. 

Limerick,  Rate  from,  before  and  after 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Amal- 
gamation (Moloney),  8136-7. 

Tea,  Whiskey,  and  Wines — 'Rate  11s.  plus 
collection  and  delivery  for  goods  from 
Limerick  (Moloney),  8131,  8134-5. 

Wool — Ennis  to  Dublin,  24s.  6 d.,  Ennis  to 
■Bradford,  58v.  4(7.,  Australia  to  London. 
78 s.  4(7. 

Station  accommodation  wretched  considering  the 
immense  traffic  (J.  Garry),  7900. 

Goods  Store— Not  at  all  adequate  for  the 
traffic-inconvenient  position,  etc. 
(Moloney),  8215. 

Lighting,  Complaints  of  (O’Louglilin),  8369, 
8441. 

Not  so  good  as  other  stations  along  the  line, 
not  kept  in  the  same  way,  etc. 
(Moloney),  8326-7. 

No  shelter  on  platform,  Waiting-rooms 
did  not  deserve  the  name,  etc.  (J. 
Garry),  8011-27. 

Siding  made  since  the  amalgamation — 
Dangerous  both  for  cattle  and  people 

Ennis,  Mr.  M.  A. — Vice-Chairman  of  Wexford 
County  Council,  representing  also  General 
Council  of  County  Councils  in  Ireland. 
(Moloney),  8323-5. 

Evidence,  12364-457. 

Enniscorthy  : 

Through  Rates  from  Liverpool,  Comparison  with 
Local  Rates — Equalisation  of  Rates 
proposed  (Shackleton),  1028-9,  1068-73. 


Enniskillen  : 

American  Bacon,  Importation  of  (Whyte),  2290a. 

Bacon  Rates. 

American  Bacon. 

Belfast — Ten  per  cent,  more  for  carriage 
of  Bacon  from  Enniskillen  to  Bel- 
fast than  for  carriage  of  American 
Bacon  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen (Whyte),  2273. 

Canada  and  New  York  to  Glasgow,  Rate 
15s.  7(7.  as  against  22s.  6(7.  from 
Enniskillen  to  Liverpool  (Crumley),. 
1687-8. 

Liverpool  and  Belfast,  Rates  to  compared 
with  American  Bacon  rates  to  Glas- 
gow, or  from  Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen (Crumley),  1687-8,  1764-5, 

1998-2008. 

Liverpool  to  Enniskillen,  Comparison  of 
Rate  with  Rate  for  Irish  Bacon 
from  Enniskillen  to  Liverpool — Al- 
leged reason  the  difference  in  pack- 
ing (Crumley),  1687-96 ; (Whyte),. 
2271-2,  2291A-3  (Cooke),  11374-8,. 
11600-6. 

Size  of  Consignments — Only  one  Rate 
for  anv  quantity  (Crumley),  1998- 
2008. 

Liverpool  to  Enniskillen,  Existing  Rate- 
and  Original  Rate  (Cooper),  6271,. 
6327-9. 

Belfast— ‘Comparison  of  Local  Rate  with 
Through  Rate  to  Liverpool  (Whyte), 
2141,  2273-5. 

Boxes  v.  Bales— Rate  to  Liverpool  lower  for 
Boxes  than  for  Bales  (Whyte),  2121, 
2258-9,  2264. 

Bales  more  easily  and  more  expeditiously 
handled  than  boxes — Greater  quan- 
tity could  be  put  into  a wagon,  etc. 
(Whyte),  2123-6,  2128,  2265-8 ; 

(Cooper),  6329-40. 

Experiment  of  packing  Bacon  in  Boxes 
for  the  English  market  had  never 
been  tried — 'Could  be  done,  might 
fetch  Is.  per  cwt.  less  (Whyte),. 

•Size  of  Bales  (Whyte),  2363. 

Squeezing  of  lower  bales  when  piled  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  Question  of 
(Whyte),  2349-50. 

Traders  would  not  accept  Boxes — Prac- 
tice of  the  Trade  to  pack  in  Bales 
(Whyte),  2129-30,  2269-70,  2351-3,. 
2363,  2370-2. 

Glasgow,  Rate  to. 

Comparison  of  Rate  for  same  class  of 
Bacon,  packed  same  way,  with  Rate 
to  Liverpool  (Whyte),  2131-40,  2150. 
Same  Rate  whether  in  boxes  or  bales 
(Whyte),  2260-3. 

Local  Rates  high  in  proportion  to  Through 
Rates — Rates  to  various  stations 
within  45  miles  of  Enniskillen  com- 
pared with  Through  Rates  from 
Liverpool  (Cooper),  6284-6. 
Collection  and  Delivery,  Question  of  in- 
clusion in  Rate  (Cooper),  6287-93, 
6305. 

Quantities  sent  from  Liverpool  far 
larger  than  Local  Quantities 
(Cooper),  6299-304. 

Damage  to  Goods — Station  undermanned,  Carters 
forced  to  sign  for  loads  before  inspec- 
tion— Subsequent  refusal  by  Railway 
Company  to  pay  any  claims  (Cooper),  6344. 

Garrison,  No  Railway  Communication  with — 
Light  Railway  proposed  (Crumley), 
1715,  1720a. 

Mails. 

4.40  Train  from  Enniskillen  for  Dublin — 
Disadvantage  of  there  being  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Limited  Up  Mail  to  Dun- 
dalk (Cooney),  6071. 

Hour  of  departure  of  trains  carrying  Mail* 
(Whyte),  2101-4. 

Late  Arrival  of  Scotch  and  English  Mails 
(Crumley),  1730a. 

Application  for  redress  had  been  made 
to  both  Railway  Company  and  Post 
Office  Officials  (Whyte),  2030,  20o5, 
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Enniskillen — continued. 


Mails— continued. 

Late  Arrival  of  Scotch  and  English  Mails — 
continued. 

Board  of  Trade,  No  communication  with 
(Whyte),  2033. 

Existing  arrangement — Arrival  of  Summer 
Mails  at  12.23  p.m.  and  of  Winter 
Mails  at  11.26  a.m.  (Whyte),  2028- 
9,  2031-2,  2234-5. 

Inconveniences — Not  possible  to  attend 
to  orders  by  letter  until  the  next 
day  (Whyte),  2240-3,  2289-90. 

Post  Office  blamed  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  Railway  Company 
blamed  the  Post  Office  (Whyte) 
2030,  2236-7. 

Suggestion  for  expediting  Mails — No 
application  had  been  made  to  Rail- 
way Company  or  Post  Office,  so  far 
as  Witness  knew  (Whyte),  2037-53, 
2237  2287-8. 

Market  Tickets,  Question  of  (Crumley),  1729-30, 

2015-8. 


Meat  Trade — Traffic  in  train-loads  thirty  years 
ago,  but  not  now  owing  to  American 
'Competition  (Crumley),  1683-7. 

Population — Markets — Fairs  (Crumley),  1584-7. 

Mates. 

Bacon,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Butter. 

Glasgow  via  Dewy — Rate  per  ton  for 
Boxes  and  Rate  for  Butts,  Firkins, 
etc.  (Whyte),  2195-6. 

Leeds  and  Bradford — 47s.  per  ton 
(Cooper),  6275. 

Liverpool,  Barrow,  or  Fleetwtood — 301s. 
per  ton  for  all  classes  of  packages 
(Whyte),  2196  ; (Cooper),  6273. 

Collection  and  Delivery,  Question  of  in- 
clusion in  Rate— Cartage  allowed  on 
Eggs,  Butter,  etc.,  but  not  upon 
Bacon  (Cooper),  6287-93. 

Competition  Question. 

Concessions  not  obtained  in  Enniskillen 
owing  to  lack  of  Competition  (Crum- 
ley), 1555. 

Fair  play  wanted — Great  Northern 
Railway  charges  too  cheap  at  com- 
peting points,  and  too  dear  at  other 
points  (Cooper),  6342-3. 

Two  Railways  running  to  Enniskillen, 
but  not  much  competition  (Cooney), 
5991-6. 

Eggs. 

London— Nothing  sent,  Impossible  to 
meet  Foreign  Competition  (Cooper), 
6276-7. 

Owner’s  Risk  Rate  and  Company’s  Risk 
Rates  to 

Glasgow  (Whyte),  2190-1. 

L^eds  and  Bradford  (Cooper),  6275. 
Liverpool  (Cooper),  6274. 

Routes  by  which  Eggs  were  sent  Cross- 
Channel  (Cooper),  6324. 

Meat. 

Belfast — Rate  for  Pork,  Traders’  men 
doing  loading  and  unloading 
(Crumley),  1762. 

English  Markets,  Examples  of  prohibi- 
tive rates  to  (Crumley),  1775-7. 
Comparison  with  low  rates  for  Con- 
tinental and  American  Produce 
(Crumley),  1778-89. 

Statistics  of  various  rates  for  Pork  to 
and  from  Enniskillen— Reduced 

Rates  proposed  seeing  that  the  Rail- 
way received  two  Rates  for  the  one 
Article  (Whyte),  2280-1. 

Through  Inland  Rates— Belfast  to  Collooney 
and  Bellysliannon  cheaper  than  to 
Enniskillen  (Jackson),  3082-3  ; (Coonerl 
6316-7. 

Through  Outward  Rates. 

Comparison  with  Local  Rates— Ennis- 
killen to  Belfast,  Rate  too  high 
in  comparison  with  Through 
Rates  to  Liverpool  (Whyte) 


Ra  tes — continued 

Through  Outward  Rates — continued. 

Comparison  with  Local  Rates — con- 
tinued. 

Terminal  Charges,  Question  of 
(Whyte),  2329-32a. 

Derry  Route — Rates  too  high  (Whyte), 
2295. 

Glasgow — Through  Rate  for  Butter, 
Eggs,  Bacon,  etc.,  not  applic- 
able via  Belfast  (Whyte),  2105, 
2112-3,  2294. 

Advantage  of  Belfast  Route — 
Goods  would  be  in  time  for 
market  on  day  of  arrival 
(Whyte),  2108-9. 

Government  Intervention  proposed 
(Whyte),  2297-301. 

Large  Traffic,  Statistics  of  Ship- 
ments, etc.  (Crumley),  1576-94, 
2114-9. 

Maguire’s  Bridge,  within  six  miles 
of  Enniskillen,  had  the  Through 
Rate,  and  so  had  Cavan,  etc. 
(Whyte),  2328. 

No  facilities  for  executing  orders  the 
same  day  (Whyte),  2243-45.A 
2247-9. 

Reason — ‘Messrs.  Bums  had  refused 
to  put  the  Rate  in  force 
(Whyte),  2106,  2142;  (Balfour 
Browne),  2142 ; (Whyte),  2246. 
Sea  Route  shorter  from  Belfast  than 
from  Derry — 'Matter  of  mileage 
between  Railways  and  Steam- 
ships (Whyte),  2326-7. 
Territorial  Agreement  between  Railway 
Companies  and  Steamship  Com- 
panies, Conditions  of  (Whyte), 
2358-61. 

Turkeys — Rates  to  various  places  in 
England,  Trade  would  be  killed  by 
the  high  rates  (Cooper),  6278-83. 

Shed  Accommodation,  Lack  of — Goods  exposed  to 
the  weather  when  being  loaded  or  un- 
loaded (Crumley),  1573-5. 

Train  Service. 

Belfast,  Last  train  for  Enniskillen — Sugges- 
tions as  to  Hour  of  Departure  and  Route 
(Whyte),  2058-67. 


Clones. 

Earliest  Morning  Train,  Arrival  at 
Enniskillen  (Cooney),  6038-9. 

Derry  and  Bundoran,  Time  of  ar- 
rival for  any  person  be- 
tween Clones  and  Enniskillen 
(Cooney),  6267. 

Great  Northern  Company’s  State- 
ment that  train  had  been  tried 
and  had  not  paid  (Cooney), 
6043-50. 

Market,  Train  too  late  for  (Cooney), 
6050-3. 

School  Children  from  Clones  neigh- 
bourhood, impossibility  of  at- 
tending schools  in  Etoniskillen 
(Cooney),  6026-42,  6229. 

No  Passenger  Train  between  11.57  a.m. 

and  5.36  p.m.  (Whyte),  2071-81. 

Competition — None  from  Enniskillen  to  the 
east  ports — Another  Railway  Company 
mnning  to  Sligo  (Crumley),  1536-9. 

Dublin. 

4.40  Train  for  Dublin— Refusal  of  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  to 
make  connection  with  Limited 
Mail  at  Dundalk  (Cooney),  6054- 
74,  6235-45. 

Cost  by  Greenore  Route  about  10s. 
less,  Question  of  inducement 
(Cooney),  6252-4. 

Interest  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  to  keep  passengers  in 
their  hands  as  long  as  they 
could  (Coor.ey),  6255-8. 
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Enniskillen — continued. 

Train  Service— continued. 

Dublin — continued. 

4.40  Train  from  Enniskillen— continued. 
Passengers’  discretion  as  to  Route 


Excursion  Tickets : 

Existing  Charges  reasonable  enough  (J.  F. 
Power),  2430-3. 

Exhibition  of  1853. 

Harm  done  to  Woollen  Manufactures  in  Ireland 
(Sweetman),  12338. 


chosen  could  be  limited  by  offer-  (Sweetman),  12338. 

ing  Facilities  by  one  Route  and 

Disadvantages  by  the  other  Expenditure— Working  Expenditure  of  Railways  : 

(Cooney),  .6076-82  6138,  6140-1.  Railways,  Working  expenses  per  mile- 

son  for  Refusal— Great  Northern  ° Statement  to  be  prepared  (Batchen), 

Railway  understood  to  be  bound  4626-9 

b.  Ml  «W*G"**  Proportion  o(  Working  Expenditure  to  Total 

em  Railway  (Cooney),  6075,  I Receipts  in  1896  and  1905— Increase  of  7 

6232-4,  6258-62.  cent.  (Cantrell),  17,  22-4. 

to  Enniskillen  via  Mullingar—  England  and  Wales— Same  proportion  of  xn- 

le  occupied  in  journey  (Crumley),  crease  as  in  Ireland  (Cantrell),  26-7. 

L-7;  Scotland,  Proportion  in-Increase  of  3 per 

'ram  connection  at  Dundalk— tie-  (Cantrell),  28. 

il  of  Great  Northern  *0  Total  Working  Expenditure  for  1905  (Can- 

edite  Service  (Cooney),  5999-0025.  trell)  15. 

County  Council  had  expressed  an  Refer  also  to  Names  of  Railways — Working. 

, but  had  not  passed  any  reso-  ‘ Expenses 


(Cooney),  .6076-82,  6138,  6140-1. 

Reason  for  Refusal— Great  Northern 
Railway  understood  to  be  bound 
by  Agreement  with  Great  West- 
Jn  Railway  (Cooney),  6075, 

6232-4,  6258-62. 

Dublin  to  Enniskillen  via  Mullingar— 

Time  occupied  in  journey  (Crumley), 

1841-7.  , ..  _ « 

Early  Train  connection  at  Dundalk — Re- 
fusal of  Great  Northern  Railway  to  n 

expedite  Service  (Cooney),  5999-6025. 

Fermanagh  County  Council  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  but  had  not  passed  any  reso- 
lution (Crumley),  1533-5. 

Great  Northern  Railway,  Apparent  absence  - 
of  desire  to  meet  Complaints  (Cooney), 

6145-6. 

Londonderry,  Communication  with.  rf 

Difficulty  of  inconvenient  Train  Service  jaA±I’-'0  , 
had  been  overcome  by  putting  on 
an  early  train  (Whyte),  2054-7.  Act 

No  passenger  train  from  Enniskillen  be- 
tweein  12.40  p.m.  and  6.24  p.m. 

(Whyte),  2071-81. 

Mullingar  or  Tullamore— Lack  of  tram  con-  Ama 

nections,  Time  occupied  in  journey,  etc. 

(Crumley),  1509-28,  1791-5,  1829-41. 

Omagh,  No  Complaint  as  to  (Cooney),  6220-5. 

Scotland  or  England  via  Londonderry  or  Bel- 
fast-Hour of  the  morning  which 
goods  must  be  loaded  to  be  in  time 
for  same  night’s  shipping  cross- 
Channel  (Crumley),  1529-32,  1848- 
52;  (Whyte),  2084-85a. 

Boats— Time  of  Departure  at  the  various  App 

Ports  (Whyte),  2339-44. 

Extra  Train  at  a later  hour  or  couple 
of  Passenger  Wagons  added  to  mid- 
day Mail  Train  proposed  (Whyte), 

2097-100,  2344. 

Perishables  sent  by  train  leaving  Ennis- 

killen  at  12.47  p.m. — Witness  was  I'm 

not  aware  of  it  (Whyte),  2345-6. 

Suggestions  had  been  made  to  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  but 
nothing  had  come  of  it  (Whyte), 

2091-5. 

Train  for  Derry  at  8.45  p.m.  did  not 
serve  the  purpose  (Whyte),  2333-8. 

Scotland  or  England  via  Londonderry — Sug- 
gestions for  Passenger  Train  leaving 
Enniskillen  or  Clones  at  3 or  3.30  p.m. 

(Whyte),  2081-3. 

Train  Service,  Rates,  etc.  Grievances  were  of  long 
standing — Only  alteration  in  twenty 
years  was  a recently  arranged  faster 
train  (Whyte),  2230. 

Application  to  Railway  Company,  Question 
of  (Whyte),  2231-3. 

Enniskillen  Urban  District  Council: 

Deputation  to  Great  Northern  Railway  with  a 
view  to  getting  grievance  remedied 
(Crumley),  1965-9. 

Legislation  to  prevent  Excessive  Rates,  Council 
in  favour  of  (Cooney),  6097. 

Nationalisation  of  Irish  Railways,  Lack  of  Rail- 
way Facilities,  etc. — Resolution  (Crum- 
ley), 1536,  1540,  1544,  1571,  1573,  1603; 

(Cooney),  6083,  6086-91  6096-7  6128-9. 

Enniskillen  to  Leitrim  Railway  : 

Traffic  much  improved  (Cooper),  6346. 

Ennistymon  : 

Stone — Existing  Rates  prohibitive,  Amount  of 
Reduction  if  Great  Northern  Railway  £d. 

Rate  were  adopted  (O’Loughlin),  8408, 

8410. 

Exceptional  Rates  : 


See  title  Special  or  Exceptional  Rates. 


See  Imports  and  Exports. 

Extension  of  Railways,  Provision  of  Additional 

Railways,  etc.  : 

Act  of  1883,  Causes  of  Comparative  Failure- 
Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Irish 
Public  Works,  1888,  etc.  (Stevenson), 
416-22. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Public  Control,  etc. 

Extension  of  Light . Railways  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  (Stevenson),  567-577. 

Greater  probability  of  getting  additional  lines 
constructed  than  if  it  were  left  to  County 
Guarantees,  etc.  (Hackett),  6919-30. 

Resources  exhausted — The  sooner  the  State 
took  over  the  Railways  the  better  (Wood), 
10738. 

Application  to  Department  of  Agriculture  (Can- 
trell), 112. 

Funds  did  not  admit  of  large  expenditure 
for  such  purposes — Question  deferred 
pending  investigation  of  Motor  Transit 
Scheme  (Cantrell),  113-8. 

Finance  Question. 

Amount  per  mile  per  week  required  to  pay  for 
immediate  outlay  of  capital  and  for 
working  expenses  (Hackett),  7036, 
7043-8. 

50  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts  rather  low 
for  working  expenses,  more  likely  to 
be  55  or  60  (Hackett),  7037-9. 

Board  of  Works  hope  that  Capital  would  be 
found  partly  by  existing  companies, 
partly  by  the  Government — Treasury 
assistance  to  less  important  lines,  etc. 
(Jackson),  3324-6. 

Commercial  Methods  not  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  (Jackson),  3320. 

Not  possible  to  make  Light  Railways 
remunerative  in  least  populous  dis- 
tricts (Stevenson),  566. 

Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway — Reve- 
nue improving,  but  did  not  con- 
stitute general  ground  for  con- 
fidence in  finance  of  Light  Rail- 
ways (Stevenson),  574-6. 

Railway  Companies  might  help  a little — 
Private  Capitalists  would  not  provide 
them,  nor  would  the  Companies- 
(Hackett),  6906-9. 

Ratepayers  guaranteeing  Loss,  Question  of 
Counties,  Question  as  to  willingness 
to  incur  Guarantees  (Hackett),  6919-21. 

Severe  pressure  on  people  who  could  not 
afford  it — Cavan  and  Leitrim  Rail- 
way (Jackson),  3321-3. 

State  Aid. 

Many  cases  where  it  would  pay  the  Rail- 
way Companies  to  build  a line  if 
they  got  some  aid  (Hackett),  6911' 
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Extension  of  Railways,  Provision  of  Additional 
'Railways,  etc, — continued. 

Finance  Question — continued. 

State  Aid — continued. 

Necessary— Not  likely  to  be  supplied  on 
the  Baronial  Guarantee  system 
(Crumley),  1799-1802,  1987. 

Only  method  supposing  that  everyone  else 
refused  help  (Hackett),  6910. 

Working  line  in  permanence,  Question  of, 
if  a guarantee  were  given  (Hackett), 
6917-8. 

Statutes  under  which  State  Assistance  was 
given  not  applicable  to  extensions  con- 
structed under  ordinary  private  legis- 
lation (Stevenson),  4086-7. 

Would  Additional  Railways  pay? 

Experience  of  Lines  already  constructed. 
Most  desirable  lines  not  necessarily 
made  first — Depended  more  on 
activity  of  promoters  than  on 
necessities  of  district  (Hackett), 
7025-9. 

Tralee  to  Dingle  Railway  could 
never  pay — Hopelessly  bad  con- 
struction (Hackett),  7031,  7040-1. 
Some  might  pay  a moderate  dividend, 
Others  would  not  be  remunerative 
(Hackett),  6904-5,  7024. 

Initiation  of  Proposals  for  Railways. 

Board  of  Works,  Not  the  duty  of  (Stevenson), 
624-5. 

Left  to  Promoting  Companies  under  Act  of 
1883  (Stevenson),  4075. 

’ Memorials,  etc.  to  Board  of  Works — No  result 
owing  to  want  of  money,  Difficulty  in  de- 
ciding which  scheme  was  really  necessary 
(Stevenson),  4242,  4275. 

Mileage  created  with  combined  Local  and  Im- 
perial Assistance  (Stevenson),  567. 

Acts  of  1883  and  1889,  Number  of  miles  con- 
structed under  (Stevenson),  414-5,  429. 

Funds  would  not  allow  of  more — Work  done 
under  later  Acts  as  great  in  proportion 
to  money  provided  as  work  done  under 
earlier  Acts  (Stevenson),  569-70. 

Motor  Service  worked  in  conjunction  with  exist- 
ing Railways  v.  Additional  Railways 
(Hackett),  7062-5. 

Much  needed  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
(Hackett),  6902-3. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  Light  Railways — Improved 
markets,  Better  Prices,  More  Employ- 
ment (Crumley),  1978. 

Schemes  scheduled  under  the  Act  of  1889  and  not 
carried  out  (Stevenson),  4237-41. 

Thing  of  the  past  in  Ireland. 

Comparison  of  increase  of  mileage  in  Ire- 
land, 1896-1906,  with  increase  in 
England  and  Wales  and  Scotland 
(Wood),  10313. 

Argument  in  favour  of  State  Interven- 
tion (Wood),  10314-6. 

Expenditure  in  Parliamentary  and  Legal 
Expenses  for  construction  of  sixty- 
four  miles  of  Railway  during  last 
ten  years  (Wood),  10317. 

Unmaking  of  Railways  made  on  account  of 
narrow  gauge — not  necessary  in  places 
like  Donegal,  where  whole  system  was 
narrow  gauge  (Stevenson),  571. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 


F. 

Facilities. 

Decreasing  Population  and  Decreasing  Goods 
Traffic  made  it  difficult  to  give  greater 
Facilities  (J.  F.  Power),  2435-7. 

Provision  of — ‘Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
had  jurisdiction  to  compel  Provision  of 
Facilities  (Jekyll),-  4639. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 

Farfs— Passenger  Fares. 

Average  Fares — 'Higher  in  Ireland 'than  in  Great 
Britain,  alleged  (Wood),  10698-9. 

Amount  of  Average  Fare  in  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  (Wood),  10118-29. 


Fares — Passenger  Fares — continued. 

Average  Fares — 'Higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Great 
Britain,  alleged — continued. 

Average  Fare  in  Ireland  for  same  distance 
should  Mot  exceed  what  was  paid  in 
other  countries  (Wood),  10706-7. 

Excessive  Fares — Something  wrong,  System 
not  suited  to  the  country  (Cooney),  6115- 
20. 

Normal  Third -tCl ass  Fare  usually  imposed  in 
Ireland,  while  in  England  it  was  the 
subject  of  incessant  abatement  (Wood), 
10708. 

Number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile  and 
receipts  per  passenger  train  mile — Ap- 
parently indicated  gross  disparity  in 
level  of  Rates  (Wood),  10712-23. 

Onus  Of  proof  lay  on  Railway  Companies  to 
show  that  Ireland  was  not  overcharged 
(Stack),  8657-8. 

Second-Class  Fare  apparently  half  as  high 
again  in  Ireland  as  in  England — Partly 
accounted  for  difference  in  figures 
(Wood),  10709-10. 

Uncertainty  of  Comparison  owing  to  in- 
adequacy of  Board  of  Trade 
Statistics 

Board  of  Trade  had  power  to  require 
the  information  but  did  not  use  it — 
Discretion  very  wide  (Wood),  10705. 
England  was  a larger  country  and  had 
great  local  centres  with  numerous 
penny  fares — Not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  figures  in  Board  of  Trade 
Returns  (Wood),  10700. 

If  Average  Rate  per  Ton  or  per  Pas- 
senger . for  one  mile  were  sup- 
plied tlie  difficulty  would  not 
arise  (Wood),  10701-3. 

Expense  Obstacle — Argument  in 
favour  of  doing  away  with  Pri- 
vate Companies  (Wood),  10703-4. 

Workmen’s  Tickets — Question  whether  con- 
cessions would  account  for  low  average 
of  Fares  in  England  (Richardson), 
4892-3. 

Cheap  Circular  Tickets  unknown  in  Ireland  (Six- 
smith),  9217. 

Competitive  Fares  from  one  point  to  another — 
'Suggested  that  Fares  from  Intermediate 
Points  should  be  proportioned  more 
nearly  to  mileage — Comparison  of  Fares 
and  Distances,  Dublin  to  Navan, 
'Drogheda  to  Navan  (Wood),  10157-63, 
10409-13,  10460-73. 

German  State  Railways,  Analogy  of  Egg 
Traffic  from  Lombardy  to  London 
(Wood),  10454-60,  10474-6. 

Decrease  in  Train  Mile  from  3s.  5 d.  in  1871  to 
2s.  lid.  in  1905. 

Decrease  in  population  the  explanation  to 
some  extent — Increase  in  actual  re- 
ceipts in  money  and  in  actual  num- 
ber of  persons  travelling  (Wcod), 
10165-8. 

Fares  probably  not  so  high,  though  Pas- 
sengers were  just  as  numerous 
(Wood),  10478-82. 

Tables  handed  in  showing  different  classes 
of  passengers  and  where  decrease 
had  taken  place  (Wood),  10117-8, 
10164. 

Difficulty  of  getting  out  of  Ireland  as  compared 
with  getting  into  it  (Campbell), 
3386. 

Excursion  Fares. 

Attracting  large  numbers  of  Passengers  and 
paid  well — S'ir  W.  Goulding’s  statement 
re  very  cheap  excursion  from  Dublin  to 
Killarney  (Sweetman),  11999-12002, 
12214-22. 

Existing  Charges  reasonable  enough  (J.  F. 
Power),  2430-3. 

Increase  of  traffic  by  liberal  concessions  upon 
special  occasions,  Question  of  (Stokes), 
6629-33. 
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Fakes — Passes ger  Fakes — conti fated. 


English  First-Class  Fares  nearly  even  with 
Irish  Second-Class  Fares  (Sixsmith), 
9098,  9125. 

Number  of  First-Class  Passengers  greatly 
’•  diminished  (Wood),  10130 ; (Sweetman), 
12002-6. 

Reduction  of  Fares  would  increase  number 
of  First-Class  travellers  (Sixsmith), 
9097-8. 

Government  Control  needed  (Sixfemitbh),  9067, 
9073. 


Inquiries  by  Board  of  Works  under  Section  7 of 
Act  of  1896 — Results  (Stevenson),  456-8. 

Mail  Trains — Increased  Fares  charged. 

All  Mail  Trains  charging  special  Fares 
(Graham),  9273,  9310-2  ; (Wood),  10132, 
10136. 

Discontinuance  of  extra  fares,  proposed 
(Campbell),  3386-9,  3458-9. 

Third-Class  Fares  and  Third-Class  Coaches 
on  all  Mail  Trains  desired  (Graham), 
9273,  9277,  9307-9,  9312. 

Third-Class  Passsngers  not  allowed  to  travel 
on  Day  Mail  Train  from  Belfast  to 
Dublin — -Hardship  to  Commercial 
Travellers,  etc.  (Graham),  9270, 
9298-9,  9306,  9362-3 ; (Wood), 

10132-5. 

Commercial  Travellers  and  Passengers 
from  England  with  third-class 
tickets  could  travel  on  train,  also 
Tourists  (Graham),  9270-2,  9300-4, 

, 9377-81. 

Contract  with  Post  Office,  Mails  carried 
under  (Knox),  9374-7. 

Cross-Channel  ticket-holder  would  pro- 
bably get  permission  to  travel  on 
train  (Graham),  9313. 

Excess  Fare  2s.  6 d.  above  ordinary 

Second-Class  Fare  (Graham),  9274-5. 
Only  the  one  train  and  the  one  Company 
that  did  so  (Graham),  9276,  9344-5. 
Practice  formerly  in  England  and  still 
a regular  practice  in  France  to 
admit  certain  Third-Class  Passen- 
gers to  Second-Class  carriages,  etc. 
( Acworth ) , 9347-51 . 

Representations  to  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany by  Commercial  Travellers. 
Company’s  Reply  to  Deputation  al- 
ready sent  (Graham)  9365-71. 
No  satisfaction  likely  to  be  gained 
(Graham),  9305,'  9314-5. 

Markets  and  Fair  Days,  Cheap  Tickets. 

Available  on  Market  Days  only- — Dungannon 
to  Pomeroy  example  (Wood),  10141-7. 

In  the  interest  not  only  of  the  Community, 
but  of  the  Railway  to  give  Facilities 
(Wood),  10048. 

Midland  Railway  of  England,  Market  and 
Fair  Arrangements,  Adoption  of  Policy 
desirable  throughout  Ireland  (Wood), 
10389-91. 

Rates  more  favourable  where  there  was  a 
competing  Railway — Return  Fare  on 
Market  and  Fair  days  from  Dungannon 
to  Cookstown  (Wood),  10153-7. 

Reasonable  Charges  (J.  F.  Power),  2430-3. 

Mileage  Rates  on  State  Controlled  Railways, 
Question  of  (Wood),  10578-84. 

Not  unreasonable  (Stokes),  6518. 

Race  Meetings — No  reduction  on  ordinary  fares 
(Wood),  10148-52. 

Reduction  Question. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway,  Re- 
duction of  Fares  due  to  competition  of 
Great  Northern  Railway  (Graham), 


Cheaper  Fares  would  produce  more  Traffi 
■and  more  Profit  (J.  F.  Power' 
2433 ; (Sweetman),  11993-4,  1199^ 
12134-5. 


Belgian  Government  System,  Result  of 
(Poe),  12253. 


Fares — Pas  sen  ger  F ares — continued. 

Reduction  Question — continued. 

'Cheaper  Fares  would  produce  more  Traffic 
and  more  Profit — continued. 
Fondness  of  Irish  for  travelling  (Sweet- 
man), 12131. 

Support  needed  for  Railway  Companies 
(J.  F.  Power),  2435. 

More  Facilities  suggested — Poverty  of  Ire- 
land (J.  Garry),  7882. 

See  also  sub-heading  Second-Class  and  Third- 
Class. 

Return  Tickets. 

Proportion  to  Single  Fare  (Richardson), 
4894-8. 

English  Rates — Normal  rate  not  double 
the  single  fare  (Sixsmith),  9215-6. 

Useless  to  Commercial  Travellers  (Sixsmith), 
9213. 

Second-Class — Reduction  of  Fares  to  about  10  per 
cent,  above  Third-Class  Fares  proposed 
for  Commercial  Travellers  (Sixsmith), 
9028-9,  9079,  9087,  9198-9. 

England,  Commercial  Travellers  in — Question 
how  far  they  profited  by  lower  Second 
Class  fares  (Sixsmith),  9129-31. 

Excess  of  Second  Class  Fares  over  Third  Class 
Fares — 50  to  60  or  75  per  cent,  in 
Ireland  as  against  about  10  per  cent, 
in  England  (Sixsmith),  9029,  9032, 
9035-6,  9080,  9082-8,  9132-3,  9180. 
Comparatively  recent  reductions  in  Eng- 
land by  some  Railways  alleged — ^Re- 
duction had  been  in  force  on  London 
and  North  Western  for  10  years  at 
least  (Sixsmith),  9224-6. 

Fares  should  be  lower  in  Ireland  if  there 
was  a difference  (Sweetman),  12133. 
Holyhead  to  Rugby — Fares  wrongly 
quoted  (Graham),  9356-7. 

Instances  (Sixsmith),  9031,  9033,  9090-1 ; 

(Graham),  9267,  9269. 

London  and  North  Western  Railway, 
Statement  confined  to  (Sixsmith), 
9221. 

Public  Statement  issued  this  year  by 
London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany (Graham)  9268 — Question 
whether  Statement  was  merely  an 
advertisement  (Acworth,  Pirrie, 
Chairman,  etc.),  9372-3,  9384. 

Explanation  of  demand  on  behalf  of  Commer- 
cial Travellers  only  (Sixsmith),  9201. 

General  Concession — Question  as  to  possi- 
bility of  Loss  to  Railways  (Six- 
smith),  9094-7,  9097,  9099-100,  9134- 
7,  9170. 

Public  took  advantage  of  any  Facilities 
provided — Number  of  Second  Class 
passengers  on  Dublin,  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  and  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railways  (Sixsmith),  9170- 
4 ; (Graham),  9355. 

Northern  Counties  Railway  Company,  Reduc- 
tions made  by,  in  1895  (Sixsmith), 
9181-4. 

Number  of  Second  Class  passengers  greatly 
diminished  (Wood),  10130. 

Opinion  against  Reduction — Experiment  a 
failure  on  London  and  North  Western 
(Sweetman),  12257-60. 

Passenger  Duty  not  paid  in  Ireland — Omis- 
sion ought  to  enable  Companies  to  carry 
Second  Class  passengers  for  less  than  in 
England  (Sixsmith),  9119-20. 

Percentage  of  Commercial  Travellers  who 
would  travel  Second  Class  if  Fares  .were 
reasonable  (Sixsmith),  9028-9,  9092-3, 
9135-6. 

Representation  made  to  Railway  Companies 
(Graham),  9358-60. 

Resolution  passed  by  Meeting  of  United 
Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers’  Asso- 
ciation at  Inverness  (Sixsmith),  9203-5. 

Undesirable  Travelling  Companions  in  Third 
Class  Carriages,  see  title  Third  Class 
Passengers. 
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Fares — 'Passenger  Fares — continued. 

Suitable  Fares  1-^d.,  Id.  and  $d.  for  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Class  proposed  (Sexton), 
12134. 

Belgian  State  Railways,  Comparison  with 
Fares  on  (Poe),  12254-5. 

Third  Class  Fares. 

Higher  in  Ireland  than  in  England  (Six- 
smith),  9211. 

Reduction  of  Fares  needed  to  encourage 

Travelling Penny  Post  Analogy, 

etc.  (Sweetman),  11995,  12002,  12045- 
7,  12135,  12252,  12256,  12294. 

Third  Class  Passengers  paid  the  divi- 
dends (Sweetman),  11995,  12002. 

Relaxation — Practice  in  England  on  all  occa- 
sions while  normal  fare  was  usually 
charged  in  Ireland  (Sixsmith),  9081  ; 
(Wood),  10700. 

Stated  Fare  same  as  in  England — Id.  a mile 
(Sixsmith),  9084,  9212. 

Tourists — Equal  Treatment  for  English  and  Irish 
Tourists  proposed  (Sweetman),  12294-300 

Workmen’s  Tickets — No  Concessions  in  Ireland 
(Richardson),  4889-91. 

Feeding  Stuffs : 

Interests  of  Agricultural  Community  affected  by 
prosperity  of  Flour  Milling  Trade — By- 
products of  Flour,  etc. — Quantity  avail- 
able dependent  on  quantity  of  flour  made 
(Shackleton),  801. 


Large  district  not  served  by  any  means  of  com- 
munication (Crumley),  1715-9. 

Light  Railways,  Opinion  in  favour  of  exten- 
sion of — Vast  amount  of  good  done 
(Crumley),  1986. 

Motor  Service,  Advantage  of  (Cooney),  6226- 


Fermanagh  County  Council: 

Passenger  Train  Service  from  Enniskillen — 
Opinion  expressed,  but  no  Resolution 
passed  (Crumley),  1533-5. 

Feemoy  : 

Through  Rates,  from  London  and  Birmingham — 
Comparison  with  Local  Rate  (O’Dea), 
1243-5,  1247. 

Feumoy  and  Cork  Railway  : 

Proposed  Railway  under  Act  of  1898,  Abandon- 
ment of — Question  of  continued  Payment 
of  Guarantee  by  County  Waterford 
(Power),  5389-94;  (Wise),  5647-51,  5793- 
800,  5810-24. 

Fermoy  and  Waterford: 

Motor  Service  would  satisfy  requirements  with 
exception  of  boat  trains — Traffic  would 
be  developed  if  facilities  were  offered 
(Wise),  5755-66,  5825-31. 

Fethard : 

Temporary  Rate  for  Apples  to  Dungarvan  (T. 
Power),  5292. 

Field’s,  Mr.,  Pamphlet  : 

Accuracy  of  Mr.  Field  (Sexton),  8506. 

Figures  quoted  from  (Stack),  8504-5,  8578,  8582. 

Financial  Relations  Commission  : 

Barbour,  Sir  D.,  Question  of  how  far  his  views 
agreed  with  those  of  the  majority 
(Heyn),  10997-11001 ; (Acworth,  Sexton), 
11099-100,  11141. 

Findlay,.  Sir  G. : 

Statement  that  he  could  manage  all  the  Railways 
in  Ireland  by  working  four  days  a week 
(Wise),  5771-5. 

Fintown  : 

Crabs  and  Lobsters,  Rates  to  London  by  Pas- 
senger Train  (Knox),  11936. 


Fishing  Industry : 

Additional  Railway  Communication  in  West  of 
Ireland,  Question  of  necessity  for — Wit- 
ness was  not  able  to  say  (Cantrell),  271-3. 

Through  Rates  from  Ireland  to  England  an  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland  (Riordan),  3756-7. 

See  also  title  Crabs  and  Lobsters  and  Names  of 
Places. 


Fishguard  and  Rosslare  Railway: 

Existing  Arrangements. 

Monopoly  whereas  Original  Scheme  would 
have  given  a competitive  Line  (Ennis), 
12428-32. 

Object  of  Railway  as  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment had  been  frustrated  (Ennis),  12412. 

Positively  beneficial,  but  compared  with 
Original  Scheme  an  injury  to  Country 
(Ennis),  12422. 

Sanctioned  by  Parliament  and  by  Share- 
holders of  both  Railways,  but  not  by 
public  of  South  of  Ireland  (Ennis), 
12419,  12426-7. 

Original  Scheme  (Ennis),  12425. 

Competitive  Line  from  Cork  to  Birmingham 
through  Wexford  by  Waterford  Route 
(Ennis),  12428-9. 

Control  by  Great  Western  Railway  of  Eng- 
land and  Great  Southern  and  Western  of 
Ireland  r.ot  contemplated  (Ennis),  12416- 

Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway, 
Running  Powers  useless  owing  to  omis- 
sion to  build  Fermoy  to  Cork  section  of 
Line  (Ennis),  12430-2. 

Third  Class  Difiing  Cars,  Complaint  of  unfair 
preference — Witness  was  not  aware  of  it 
(Wood),  10767-9. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  T. — Chairman  of  Callan  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 

Evidence,  676-794. 

Fletcher,  Mr.  : 

Evidence  before  Congested  Districts  Commission, 
Reference  to  (Cooke),  11627-9. 


Fiour  Milling  Industry  : 

All  the  Milling  Centres  were  now  at  the  Seaports 
(Heyn),  11035. 

Amount  of  Wheat  per  annum  ground  by  Irish 
Mills  (Shackleton),  9856. 

Distribution  of  Flour  throughout  North  of  Ire- 
land to  districts  where  formerly  Ameri- 
can Flour  was  used  (Shackleton),  1077. 

Increase  in  grinding  of  Wheat  in  Ireland 
(Shackleton),  802,  1044-5. 

Difficult  to  Estimate— No  attempt  to  keep 
Statistics  until  within  last  few  years 
(Shackleton),  987. 

Production  of  Flour  in  Ireland  not  nearly 
sufficient  for  wants  of  Inhabitants  - 
(Heyn),  11034. 

Reasons  for  increase — Failure  of  American 
Wheat  Crop,  Improvement  in  British 
Milling  processes  (Shackleton),  803,  1046- 
50,  1078. 

Method  of  working  under  an  Irish  Patent  which 
anyone  could  use  on  payment  of  royalty 
(Shackleton),  1079-83. 

Prosperity  of  Irish  Millers  (Heyn),  11038-9. 

Rates. 

Cheap  Wheat  Rates  desired  as  well  as  cheap 
Flour  Rates  (Shackleton),  1042,  1085-6. 

Inland  Mills,  Rates  from,  to  country  towns — 
Excess  over  Direct  Rates  from  Port 
of  Entry  greater  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  under  Terminal  Charges 
(Shackleton),  806-17. 

Amount  per  ton  for  Terminal  Charges— 
Loading,  etc.,  done  mainly  by 
Millers’  Men  (Shackleton),  811- 
15,  1098-9. 

Special  Rates  in  some  cases  and  not 
in  others  (Shackleton),  11001. 

Loss  of  traffic  by  handicapping  in- 
land Millers — Certain  portion  of 
Output  almost  invariably  re- 
turned over  system  by  which  raw 
material  reached  them  (Shackle- 
ton), 850. 

See  also  title  Through  (cross-Channel)  Rates  and 
Names  of  Places. 
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Foreign  Countries  : 

Conditions  of  Transit,  Rates,  etc.  Inquiries  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  m Denmark, 
No  .pedal  inquiries  in  other  Countries 
(Cantrell),  246,  312-3. 

Light  Railways— No  inquiries  had  been  made  by 
the  Board  of  Works  (Stevenson),  4432-5. 

See  also  Names  of  Countries. 

F°S  Steamer  Service  between  Foynes  and  Kilrush, 
Abandonment  of — No  boat  connection  at 
all  now  (Griffin),  7609-11,  7645-7. 

Advantage  of  cross-Shannon  Route — Efforts 
to  get  Boat  Service  started  again 
(Griffin),  7697.  . 

Application  for  renewal  of  service  (Steven- 
son), 603-4. 

Distance— Convenience  of  former  service 
(Griffin),  7691-3. 

Reasons  for  discontinuance  (Griffin),  7695-6, 
7698. 

France:  , , 

Cost  of  Railways  contributed  to  by  the  State 
(Cooke),  11398. 

Railwav  Ownership,  Systems  of  (J.  F.  Power), 

' 2470-2,  2477. 

Agitation  for  acquisition  of  Western  line  by 
" the  State— Most  of  the  Railways  sub-let 
to  Companies  (J.  Garry),  7977-80. 

Complaints  of  State  Management  of  Rail- 
ways— Railways  starved  whenever  there 
was  a shortage  of  Money  for  Ships  or 
Guns  (Cooke),  11397. 

Extensions — Management  and  Working  han- 
ded back  to  Companies  (J.  F.  Power), 
2609,  2613. 

Railway  Rates. 

Notice  of  Rates — Publication  of  proposed 
changes  (Jackson),  3329-32. 

Through  Rates  to  English  Markets. 

More  favourable  than  Irish  Rates — 
Butter  Rate  from  St.  Malo  to  Lon- 
don via  Southampton  (J.  F.  Power), 
2414-7,  2498-501. 

System  of  exceptional  Rates  to  facilitate 
the  putting  of  French  Products  on 
to  English  Markets  (Wood),  10352. 

Steamer  Service  between  Dublin  and  Dieppe— 
Complaint  that  Steamers  came  to  Dublin 
laden  with  Imports  and  went  away 
empty  (Wood),  10353. 

Fruit  Preserving  Industry  : 

Through  Rates  retarding  development  of  Indus- 
try— Complaints  from  Richhill,  etc. 
(Wood),  10208-11,  10809-26. 


Furniture  ( continued ) : 

Rates  for  Cheap  Furniture  made  at  Richhill,  Co. 
Armagh — ( continued ). 

Reduction  of  Rates — ( continued ). 

Output  and  number  of  Workmen  could 
be  doubled. or  trebled  (O’Dea),  1160, 
1221-3,  1280. 

Recorded  in  Rate-Book,  Nothing  pre- 
ferential about  it  (O’Dea),  1369-70. 
Removal  of  Richhill  Industry  to  Dublin  at- 
tempted— Labour  and  Cost  of  Living 
obstacles  (O’Dea),  1359-62. 


G. 

Galway  and  Ballyvaughan  : 

Steamer  Service  between  (Stevenson),  504  6. 

Galway  to  Clifden  Railway  : 

Construction  of,  etc.— Treasury  Assistance  (Jack- 
son),  3324. 

Garrison  : 

No  Railway  Communication  with  Enniskillen- 
Light  Railway  proposed  (Crumley),  1715, 
1720a. 


Garry, 


Mr.  M .—Repr 
Council : 
Evidence,  7795-839. 


tentative  of  Clare  County 


. Furniture: 

Rates  for  cheap  Furniture  made  at  Richhill,  Co. 
Armagh — 

Difficulty  not  so  great  on  Midland  Great 
Western  as  on  Great  Southern  and 
Western — Mileage  not  so  long,  etc. 
(O’Dea),  1279. 

Cheaper  to  import  goods  in  limerick,  Cork, 
etc. — Freight  for  £20  worth  of  Furniture 
from  London  and  from  Armagh  (O’Dea), 
1159,  1235-41. 

Distributed  throughout  Ireland  wherever  the 
Railway  Rates  admitted  of  it  (O’Dea), 
1347-8. 

Little  or  no  business  in  Southern  and 
Western  Counties  owing  to  excessive 
Freight — Rates  out  of  all  proportion  to 
value  of  Goods  (O’Dea),  1159,  1160, 
1228-32,  1278,  1310,  1349-50. 

No  Furniture  exported  to  England  or  Abroad 
(O’Dea),  1351-2. 

Reduction  of  Rates — 

Application  to  Railway  Companies — Re- 
duction granted  by  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford  Railway — Refusal  by  other 
Companies  to  reduce  Rates  (O’Dea), 
1159. 

If  one  Railway  could  reduce  Rates  and 
yet  make  a profit  the  others  could 
(O’Dea).  1311-2. 


Garry,  Rev.  J. — Representative  of  Clare  County 

Council : 

Evidence,  7840-8027. 

Gauge : 

Act  of  1883 — 

Encouragement  of  Promoters  of  lines  on  three- 
foot  gauge  (Stevenson),  416. 

Lines  which  it  would  have  been  better  to 
construct  on  the  broad  gauge  (Steven- 
son), 618,  620-2. 

Number  of  miles  of  railway  constructed  or 
standard  gauge  and  on  three-foot  gauge 
(Stevenson),  414-5. 

Act  of  1889,  Railway  Extensions  constructed 
under — Standard  gauge  all  but  forty- 
three  miles  (Stevenson),  429. 

Allport  Commission,  Solution  of  Gauge  Question 
(Stevenson),  4261-2. 

Break  of  Gauge  on  narrow  Gauge  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  Broad  Gauge  Railways. 

Disadvantage  of  difference  of  Gauge— Extra 
Cost  of  Trans-shipping  (Stevenson), 
4243-6;  (J.  F.  Power),  2504-5. 

Traffic,  Effect — Goods  and  Animals  sent  by 
road  rather  than  incur  risk  of  trans- 
shipment (Stevenson),  619. 

Sec  also  dare  Railways. 

and  loss  to  the  whole  community  by  use 
of  the  Narrow  Gauge  (Shaw),  2695-7. 
Extension  of  Narrow  Gauge  Railways,  Question 


Expens 


Board  of  Works,  Attitude  of— Preference  for 
Standard  Gauge  in  places  where  railways 
were  likely  to  be  connected  with  main 
lines  (Stevenson),  618,  632-3,  4259. 
Extension  would  necessarily  be  Narrow  Gauge 
where  all  lines  were  Narrow  Gauge,  e.g- 
County  Donegal  (Stevenson),  4259-60. 
Narrow  Gauge  system  preferable  in  certai 
districts  (Irwin),  9795.  ..  , 

Proportion  of  total  mileage  laid  on  the  o «• 

gauge  and  the  3 ft.  gauge  (Cantrell),  »• 
Three-foot  gauge  principally  light  railway 
(Cantrell),  10.  n.,;i- 

Saving  effected  per  mile  in  building  Light  ft 
ways  on  Narrow  Gauge  instead  ol 
Broad  Gauge  (Stevenson),  616-7. 
Unproductive  portion  of  line  a,t-  each  ond 
Narrow  Gauge  line  adjoining 
Gauge  line — Clogher  Valley  Line  (bteien 
son),  572-3. 

General  Council  of  County  Councils  : 

: 1 ' See  County  Councils. 
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Germany : 

Councils  recognised  by  the  State  of  leading 
Traders,  etc.,  with  power  to  bring  up 
questions  of  Rates,  etc. — Useful  develop- 
ment in  Ireland  (Goodbody),  2966-71. 

Damage  and  Loss,  Compensation  for— 

Company  responsible  in  theory,  Restric- 
tions as  to  loading,  packing,  etc.,  making 
it  practically  impossible  to  get  satisfac- 
tion (Poe),  8801. 

Owners’  Risk  Rate  Non-existent  in  Ger- 
many (Aspinall),  8850-1. 

Traders’  Views  on  Railway  Management, 
Owners’  Risk  Question,  etc. — Satis- 
faction with  System,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Speech,  “Times”  Cor- 
respondence (Sexton),  8802,  8807, 
8809. 

Discontent  among  Traders  pointed  out 
in  “ Times  ” Correspondence  (Poe), 
8806,  8808,  8810. 

Inaccurate  Report  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George’s 
Speech  (Acworbh),  8803,  8805. 

Rates- — 

Egg  Traffic  from  Lombardy  to  London,  Com- 
petitive Rates  Analogy  (Wood),  10454- 
60,  10474-6. 

Local  Rates  not  much  lower  than  in  Ireland 
(Goodbody),  2826-7. 

Through  Rates — 

Advantage  given  to  German  States  as 
against  Foreign  Countries — Compari- 
sion  with  position  of  Ireland  under 
existing  Through  Rates  system  with 
England  (Wood),  10604-13. 

Inward  Rates  higher  than  Outward 
Rates  (Power),  2418-9 ; (Goodbody), 
2828-30,  2957-63. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways  (Power),  2467-9; 
(Cooke),  11427-9. 

Giant’s  Causeway  Railway: 

Board  of  Works  Interest  sold  for  £3,275  less  than 
was  due  (Stevenson),  524. 

Glasgow  : 

Rates  from  various  places,  see  Names  of  Places, 
Denmark,  etc. 

Glenties  Railway  : 

Board  of  Works  connection  with — Taken  over  by 
Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland  and 
Midland  Railway  of  England,  etc. 
(Stevenson),  4126-32. 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Glynn,  Rfev.  P. — Representative  of  Clare  County 

Council  and  Carrigaholt  Parish : 

Evidence,  7083-523. 

Goodbody.  Mr.  M. — President  of  Dublin  Chamber 

of  Commerce : 

Evidence,  2729-3074. 

Golfer’s  Tickets  : 

See  Clare  Railways. 

Gort  : 

Rates — 

Cattle — Gort  to  Limerick,  9s.  Id.  per  wagon 
— Ennis  to  Limerick,  17 s.  2d. — Propor- 
tionate rate  from  Ennis  desired,  half  the 
distance  and  double  the  price  (Moloney), 
8037-48,  8049-50,  8186-7,  8293;  (Acworth, 
Balfour  Browne,  and  others)  8362. 

Eggs — Rate  to  Rochdale  same  as  rate  from 
Ennis — Traffic  could  be  sent  either  by 
Great  Southern  and  Western  or  by  Mid- 
land Route  (Moloney)  8121,  8127-30. 

- Sheep — Rate  to  Dublin  cheaper  from  Gort 
than  from  Ennis  (Moloney),  8148-9. 

Station  Accommodation,  Complaint  of  (O’Lough- 
lin);  8441. 

Government  of  Ireland  : 

Organisation  of — Everything  technically  under  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  exception  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury  (Stevenson), 
4276-84. 


Grand  Canal  Co.  : 

Traffic  Agreement  with  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  Terms  of 
(Wood),  10198-200. 

Grand  Jury  : 

Definition  of — Criminal  Jurisdiction,  etc.  (Steven- 
son), 4076-9. 

Functions  in  connection  with  State-aided  Rail- 
way Schemes  (Stevenson),  402,  4075, 
4079a,  4095-6. 

Graham,  Mr.  W. — Member  of  United  Kingdom 

Commercial  Travellers'  Association  : 

Evidence,  9257-384. 

Great  Northern  Railway  of  Ireland  : 

Appointments  to  Clerkships,  Clause  in  Company’s 
Bill  providing  for  test  of  competence  by 
Examination  (Cooke),  11465-9. 

Donegal  Railways,  Large  Section  of,  taken  over 
(Stevenson),  611-2. 

Enniskillen  Urban  Council  Deputation  (Crum- 
ley), 1965-9. 

Good  Policy  and  Cheap  Rates — Best  paying  Rail- 
way in  Ireland,  etc.  (O’Lougfhlin)  8443 ; 
(Heyn),  10874-5,  11068. 

Greenore  Route — Great  Northern  said  to  be  bound 
by  a private  agreement  with  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  (Cooney V 6075, 
6139-41,  6232-4,  6258-62. 

Harbour  Facilities,  Not  sufficient  use  made  of, 
alleged  (Wood),  10297-307. 

Newry  to  Maguiresbridge  Extension,  Opposition 
to  (Crumley),  1719. 

Rates  and  Facilities,  see  Names  of  Places  and  of 
particular  subjects. 

Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railway  Companies’ 

Bill: 

Preferential  Rates  given  to  Derry  ( Stevenson), 
4247. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Co. : 

Bannatyne  and  Sons  v.  (Jekyll),  4651. 

Catholics,  Treatment  of — 

Exclusion  from  higher  Offices — Not  much 
hope  of  change  under  present  Directors 
(Sweetman),  12100-2. 

Question  ruled  out  of  Order  (Sweetman), 
12086-7. 

Circular  sent  to  Employees  for  signature  (Sweet- 
man), 12088-91,  12103-4 ; (Sexton), 

12349. 

Nature  of  Circular  (Knox),  12349-51. 

Clare  Railways,  Question  of  talcing  ovfer,  see 
title  Clare  Railways — Absorption. 

Complaints — Difficulties  and  delays  in  connection 
with  replies  (Stokes),  6407-13,  6609-11. 

Directors — 

Abolition  without  Compensation  proposed 
(Sweetman),  12034-6,  12038. 

Management  not  in  interest  of  Shareholders, 
Dividends  had  gone  down,  etc. 
(Sweetman),  12020-1,  12039-40. 

Explanation  of  Reduced  Dividend  (Knox), 
12354-5. 

Qualification  Question,  (Sweetman),  12022-5, 
12027-32,  12061. 

Dublin  International  Exhibition,  Sum  guaranteed 
towards  expenses  of — Objections  to  Com- 
pany’s Action  (Sweetman),  12053,  12056. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  and  two  Railways 
v. — Case  an  illustration  of  necessity  of 
some  cheaper  Tribunal  than  the  Railway 
Commission  (Malone),  9861-3. 

Economy  of  Management  possible,  Comparison 
with  London  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way (Wise),  5929-30,  5980. 

Grand  Canal  Company,  Terms  of  Traffic  Agree- 
ment with  (Wood),  10198-200. 

Limerick  Exhibition,  see  that  title. 

Parse nstown  and  Portumna  Railway  Abandon- 
ment of— Negotiations  for  putting  it  in 
order  (Stevenson),  591-7. 
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Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company — 
continued. 

Rates  and  ChaTges — 

Increase  proposed  in  1901-2 — Successful  op- 
position by  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  others  (Cantrell),  142-4. 
Cost  of  appearing  before  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  (Cantrell),  217-25. 
liefer  also  to  Names  of  Places,  and  sub- 
jects such  as  Carting  of  Traffic. 

Great  Western  Railway  of  England  : 

Carters,  Service  of,  for  Dublin  Traffic  (O’Dea), 
1290. 

Controlling  interest  in  Railways  in  South  of  Ire- 
land, Question  of  (Malone),  9848,  9853. 

Mileage  compared  with  Combined  Irish  Mileage 
(Cooney),  6121-2. 

Passenger-s  carried  in  1900 — Comparison  with 
Total  Number  of  Passengers  carried  in 
Ireland  (Cooney),  6124-5. 

Greenore  : 

Rates — Great  Northern  Railway  Scheme  of  Rates 
framed  specially  to  favour  interests  of 
Belfast,  Question  of  (Heyn),  11051-8. 

Route  to  England  v.  Kingstown  and  Holyhead 
Route  for  people  from  Enniskillen  neigh- 
bourhood (Coonev),  6058,  6075-82,  6138- 
41,  6232-4,  6252-62. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Amy. — Town  Commissioner  of  Kil- 
kee : 

Evidence,  7524-794. 

H. 

Hackeit,  Mr.  E.  A.,  m.  inst.  c.e. 

Evidence,  6807-7082. 

Hanna,  Mr.  J.  A. — Delegate  from  Dundalk  Urban 
District  Council. 

Evidence,  9385-745. 

Harbours  : 

No  Irish  Railway  owned  or  managed  a Harbour, 
but  they  had  facilities  (Wood),  10308-10. 

Power  of  complaining  to  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners  without  proof  of  being 
aggrieved  (Cantrell),  133. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  Steamboats,  Docks, 
Harbours,  and  Canals. 

Gross  Receipts  for  1905  (Cantrell),  13. 
Surplus  in  Great  Britain,  Deficit  in  Ireland 
(Wood'  10296,  10501-4. 

Not  by  any  means  all  Canal  Expenditure 
(Wood),  10311-2. 

Not  sufficient  use  made  of  Harbour 
Facilities — Great  Northern  Railway 
might  carry  coals  to  Dublin  via 
Belfast  cheaper  than  to  Dublin 
direct,  alleged  (Wood),  10297-307, 
10309. 

Statistics  (Wood),  10295,  10505. 

Head  Line  Steamers  : 

Canadian  Government  Subsidy  (Heyn),  11186. 

Cargoes  brought  to  Irish  Ports,  Distribution,  etc. 
(Heyn),  108504. 

Irish  Railways  were  parties  to  the  Through  Rate 
only  to  a certain  extent  (Heyn),  11101-4. 

Number  of  Steamers,  where  they  traded,  etc. 
(Heyn),  10845-9. 

Outward  Cargoes — 'None  whatever  taken  (Hevn), 
11181. 

Proportion  of  Traffic  carried  at  Through  Rates 
to  Inland  Points,  but  the  Bulk  of  it  was 
brought  into  Belfast  direct  (Hevn), 
11030. 

Rates. 

Method  of  obtaining  Rates  (Heyn),  11105-7, 
11190,  11199. 

Not  the  lowest  Rates  for  similar  traffic  to 
similar  points  (Heyn),  11112-4,  11198. 
Rate  Books  at  Stations  had  been  examined, 
but  very  little  could  be  made  of  them 
(Heyn),  11191-4. 

Special  Rates — Witness  could  not  say 
whether  there  was  a record  in  Rate  Book 
or  not  (Heyn),  11108-11,  11200-1. 


Headford  and  Kenmare  Railway  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Heyn,  Mr.  F.  L. — Representative  of  Belfast  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Evidence,  10841-11201. 

Hides  and  Skins  : 

See  Tanning  Industry. 

Horses,  Transit  of: 

Refer  to  Animals. 


I. 

Imperial  Departments,  Administration  of  Irish 

Business  by  : 

Rotten  system,  incapable  of  yielding  satisfaction 
(Boyd),  11892. 

Refer  also  to  title  Authority  for  Control  and 
Management  of  Irish  Railways. 

Importance  of  Railway  Question  in  Ireland  : 

(Sweetman),  11953. 

Imports  and  Exports  : 

Animals — 'Total  Number  and  Total  Number  each 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  etc.,  exported. 

Decrease  in  number  in  1905  as  compared 
with  1902  (Cantrell),  259,  259a. 

Statistics  for  1902  (Cantrell),  258. 

Statistics  for  1905  (Cantrell),  51. 

Decrease  in  Raw  Material,  one  reason  for  no 
Increase  in  Exports  (J.  F.  Power),  2621. 

No  Statistics  available  of  Irish  Imports  or  Ex- 
ports— No  direct  evidence  of  beneficial 
results  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
policy  in  facilitating  transit  (Cantrell), 
182-4. 

Total  Value  in  1904  (Wood),  10222-4,  10232-8, 
10393-4. 

Meant  Imports  and  Exports  shipped  directly 
into  and  out  of  Ireland,  not  touching 
England  (Wood),  10757-60. 

Not  possible  to  tell  what  proportion  of  Im- 
ports or  Exports  crossed  England 
(Wood),  10225-31. 

Steamships,  not  certain  whether  they  were 
included  in  the  Return  (Wood),  10395-7. 

India — 'State  Railways  : 

Initiating  System,  Suggestion  by  Secretary  for 
India  that  existing  officials  should  not 
be  put  upon  the  new  Board  (Wood), 
10741. 

Morley’s,  Mr.  J.,  Acceptance  of  Averages  Re- 
ference to  (Wood),  10379. 

Results — Financial,  Political,  and  Social  Ad- 
vantages (Wood),  10742-4. 

Industries,  Development  of: 

See  title  Development  of  the  Country,  also  names 
of  places,  Dungarvan,  etc. 

Inequality  of  Rates  : 

See  Rates. 

Information  from  English  and  Scotch  Markets  : 

Railways  furnishing  to  Traders  in  backward 
parts  of  the  country,  proposed  (Cooke), 
11290-5. 

American  system  of  an  Industrial  Commis- 
sion to  procure  information  concerning 
districts  through  which  Railways  passed 
— Great  advantage  in  Ireland  ('Cooke), 
11624. 

Information  Given  to  the  Commission: 

Evidence  unfavourable  to  Railway  Companies — 
Question  of  position  of  Witnesses  giving 
information  (T.  Power),  5417. 

Reluctance  of  Traders  to  give  information  on  the 
ground'  that  they  would  be  penalised  by 
the  Companies  (Riordan),  1456,  3923-5 ; 
(Wood),  10066. 
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Initiation  of  Proposals  for  Railways  : 

See  title  Extension  of  Railways. 

Inquiry  into  Administration -of  Railways,  Work- 
ing, etc.  : 

Board  of  Works,  Powers  of,  s,ee  title  State 
Assistance  for  Extension  of  Railways. 
Necessity  for. 

Irish  Reform  Association  Resolution  (Wood), 
10064-5 — Deputation  to  Chief  Secretary 
(Wood),  10067-8. 

Irish  TYadfes  Union  Congress,  Piariiamen- 
tary  Committee — Resolutions  (Richard- 
son), 4005-12. 

Inspection  and  Report  on  Condition  of  Railways, 
Working,  etc.  : 

Board  of  Works’  Powers,  see  State  Assistance. 

Insurance : 

Furniture,  Insurance  in  Lloyds,  etc.,  against 
breakage  during  transit,  Question  of 
(O’Dea),  1344-6. 

Interest,  Rate  of,  on  Capital  of  Railways  : 

Average  Rate  of  Interest  in.  Ireland,  Scotland, 
England,  and  Wales  in  1896  and  1905 
(Cantrell),  32-5. 

Decrease  in  every  case— Average  rate  in  Ire- 
land higher  than  in  Great  Britain  (Can- 
trell), 36-7. 

Irish  Railways,  Rate  of  Interest  on  Capital  in- 
vested (Goodbody),  2744. 

International  Exhibition  in  Dublin  : 

See  Dublin. 

Ireland  Development  Act  : 

First  case  of  assistance  of  a Railway  under — 
Provisions  of  Agreement  concerning 
Newry,  Ready,  and  Tynan  Light  Rail- 
way (Stevenson),  459. 

Irish  Distilleries  Company  : 

Rate  for  Barley  from  Belfast  to  Derry,  Effect  of 
Competition  (Cooke),  11432-9. 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association: 

Membership — Association  represented  almost  all 
the  Flour  Millers  in  Ireland  (Shackle- 
ton),  796-800. 

Irish  Industrial  Development  Association: 

Date  of  Incorporation  (Riordan),  1395a,  3926. 
Formation  of  Association.  Origin,  etc.  (Riordan), 
1396. 

Functions  (Riordan),  1398-9,  3738-41. 

Influence  of — Number  of  Members  and  Associa- 
tions, Annual  Subscription,  etc. 
(Riordan),  1501,  3729-37,  3912-14. 

Manila  te  given  to  representative  before  the  Com- 
mission (Riordan),  3782-91,  3909-11. 
Organisation  (Cantrell),  137 ; (Riordan),  1397, 
3706-8. 

iRisn  Reform  Association: 

Action  taken  by  Association— -Data  obtained,  De- 
putation to  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Wood),  10066-7. 

Inquiry  into  Administration  of  Irish  Railways— 
Resolution  (Wood),  10064-5. 

Members,  Number  of,  Representatives  of  old 
members  of  the  Land  Conference  (Wood), 
10789-90. 

Not  incorporated  (Wood),  10061. 

Objects  of  (Wood),  10063,  10240. 

Irish  Trades  Union  Congress,  Parliamentary 
Committee  : 

Canals,  Waterways,  Mines,  and  Minerals — Reso- 
lution in  favour  of  Nationalisation 
(Richardson),  5002-6. 

Delegates  representative  of  all  principal  towns 
and  principal  trades  (Richardson),  3998-9. 
Not  affiliated  with  English  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress, but  worked  in  harmony  (Richardson), 
4997-8. 

Number  of  organised  Workers  represented 
(Richardson),  3994. 


Irish  Trades  Union  Congress  Parliamentary 
Committee — continued. 

One  yearly  Meeting  attended  by  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland  (Richardson),  3992-3. 

Parliamentary  Committee  annually  elected  by 
Ballot  (Richardson),  3995-6. 

Place  of  Meeting  (Richardson),  3997. 

Resolutions  Methods  of  passing  (Richardson), 
4000. 

Irvinestown  : 

Bacon  Rate  Comparison — Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen, Enniskillen  to  Irvinestown  (Cooper), 
6286-93. 

Irwin,  Mr.  T. — Representing  Newry  Port  and  Har- 
bour Trust,  and  Newry  Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Evidence,  9746-809. 

Iveagh,  Lord : 

Motor  Transit  Scheme,  see  Motor  Transit. 


J. 

Jackson,  Mr.  A. — Chairman  of  Sligo  Harbour  Com- 
missioners : 

Evidence,  3075-377. 

Jam  Industry  : 

Through  Rates  retarding  development  of  Indus- 
try— 'Complaints  from  Ridhhill,  &c.  (Wood), 
10208-11,  10809-26. 

Japan  : 

Profits  on  State-owned  and  Private-owned  Rail- 
ways (Sexton),  9288. 

Jekyll,  Sir  H. — Assistant  Secretary  to  Railways 
Department  of  Board  of  Trade : 

Evidence,  4630-728. 


K 

Kelp  Traffic  : 

Delays  and  Obstructions  on  the  Clare  Railways, 
refer  to  Clare  Railways. 

Kerry  : 

Amalgamation  of  North  Kerry  Railways,  Result 
of — No  worse  off,  Absorption  a good  thing 
(J.  F.  Power),  2570-1. 

Coach  Service,  see  Tarbert. 

Kilkee  : 

Agricultural  Character  of  district  (Griffin), 
7733-4,  7740. 

Cattle  Fairs  held  two  or  three  times  a year 
(Griffin),  7540-3. 

Creameries,  No  demand  for — Local  demand  for 
all  the  cream  and  butter  that  could  be  pro- 
duced (Griffin),  7735-39a. 

Industries — Fishing,  turf,  &c.  (Griffin),  7537-40. 

Population  (Griffin),  7534-6. 

Sanitation,  Question  of  (Griffin),  7773-4. 

Seaside  place  depending  mainly  on  Visitors 
(Griffin),  7528-31. 

Shannon,  No  Boat  Service  (Griffin),  7609-11, 
7645-7. 

Advantage  to  Kilkee  of  a good  service  across 
the  Lower  Shannon  (Griffin),  7622-5, 
7640-4. 

Advantages  given  to  other  districts — Shan- 
non route  from  Killaloe  (Griffin),  7626. 
Petition  to  Government  by  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Kilkee  (Griffin),  7963. 

Traih  Service,  refer  to  title  Clare  Railways. 

Waterworks  and  Lighting,  Question  of  (Griffin), 
7631. 

Kilkenny  : 

Through  Rates. 

Cheaper  to  send  to  Liverpool  via  Waterford 
than  to  Cork  by  rail  (Riordan),  3707-8. 
London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Rates 
from — Comparison  with  Local  Rate 
(O’Dea),  1243,  1245,  1247. 

Slates,  Carriage  of  from  Skibberreen — Re- 
fusal of  Railway  Companies  to  grant 
through  Rate  (Riordan),  1415-8,  3466-85 
3672-87,  3865-9,  3933-8. 
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KlLLOEGLIN  AND  VALENTI  A RAILWAY  : 

Financial  Progress  — Statistics  (Stevenson), 
4163. 

Killybegs  : 

Crabs  and  Lobsters,  Traffic  m (Knox),  11936. 

Killybegs  Railway:  ...  - /«. 

Board  of  Works  connection  with,  &c.  (oteven- 
son),  4126,  4132.  . 

Construction  of,  &c.— Treasury  Assistance 

(Jackson),  3324. 

Financial  Progress— Statistics  (Stevenson), 

4163. 

KlLCappa  Pier— Distance  of  one  mile  from  Kilrush 
(Griffin),  7717-8. 

Steamer  Service  between  Foynes  and  Kilrush, 
see  Foynes.  _ .. 

Train  Service  to  Kilkee,  refer  to  Clare  Rail- 

^ Sligo  unable  to  compete  with  Dublin  owing  to 
ignorance  of  Special  Rate  Manure  Consign- 
ment (Jackson),  3120-6,  3224-39. 

Knowledge  of  Railway  Questions,  Lack  of  . 

Directors’  want  of  business  experience,  &c., 
refer  to  Directors. 

State-assisted  Railways— Need  not  met  by  any 
official  at  the  Board  of  Works  with  practical 
railway  experience  (Stevenson),  43l)o-l«, 
4413-17. 


Lace  and  Carpet-making  Industries  eor  Women  : 
Emigration,  proposed  Remedy  for,  see  Emigra- 
tion— Women. 

Lagan  Canal: 

Full  of  Weeds  (Crumley)',  1973. 

Lahinch : 

Golfers’  tickets  from  Ennis  or  Kilkee— Com- 
plaints of'  specially  low  rates  as  compared 
with  ordinary  fares  (Glynn),  7214-22,  7509- 

Stone— Rate  to  Dublin  (O’Loughlin),  8453-6. 

Laird’s  Line  (Whyte),  2323. 

Land,  Compulsory  Acquisition  by  Railway  Com- 
panies : . . 

Arbitration  Expenses— Explanation  of  item  in 
Board  of  Works  Return  (Stevenson),  4231-4. 

Large  and  Small  Quantities— Difference  in 
Rates,  Irish  System  of  Trading,  <kc. 
Breaking  up  Consignments  for  delivery  to  dif- 
ferent places— Should  not  be  permissible 
(Shackleton),  898-902. 

Co-operation,  Question  of  (Cantrell),  344. 

Application  of  Co-operative  principle  to  col- 
lection of  traffic  in  outlying  districts— 
Reduction  of  Rates  on  one  day  m the 
week,  proposed  (Cooke),  11227-33. 
Facilities  for  small  Provincial  Traders,  sug- 
gested, to  enable  them  to  secure  lower 
Rates  applicable  to  full  wagon  loads— 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolu- 
tion (Cooke),  11273,  11384,  11510-7, 

11607-15A,  11662-6. 

Retail  Traffic  to  England  «.  Collection  of 
Produce  and  Despatch  in  Wholesale 
Consignments. 

Individual  Shipments  from  small  people 
not  desirable— Better  to  give  sup- 
plier facilities  for  getting  into 
contact  with  Wholesale  Merchant 
(Stokes),  6681-8.  ... 

People  in  Ireland  not  in  a position  to 
supply  large  quantities,  Majority  so 
poor  that  it  was  the  small  man  who 
needed  relief  (T:  Power),  5481-93. 


iARGE  AND  SMALL  QUANTITIES— DIFFERENCE  IN  RATES- 

Irish  System  of  Trading,  &c. — continued. 
Co-operation,  Question  of— continued  : 

Retail  Traffic  to  England— continued. 

Quantities  sent  in  America— A single 
tree  in  Ireland  against  an  acre  of 
apples  in  Colorado  (Wise),  5985. 
Dairy  Produce— Not  always  carried  in  small 
quantities— Large  Creameries  sent  produce  in 
large  quantities  to  England  (Cooney), 
6093-4.  , , 

Encouragement  of  traffic  in  small  parcels  if  there 
was  an  administration  that  could  afford  to 
wait  (Riordan),  3614.  . 

English  Small  Parcels  Scale  applicable  in  Ire- 
land (Tatlow),  1470-1,  1496  ; (T.  Power), 
5326-8. 

Belfast  and  certain  stations  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway— Small  Parcels  Scale 
not  applicable  (Riordan),  3564-71,  3608. 
Ireland  needed  exceptional  Treatment  as  re- 
garded Railway  Service  (T.  Power), 
5420-1.  , 

Equality  of  treatment  on  the  system  of  the  Post 
Office  proposed  (O’Dea),  1224-6,  1255-7, 
1371-86,  1391-3. 

Excessive  Rates  for  Small  Parcels  (Riordan), 
1402.— Examples  (Riordan),  1469. 
Analysis  of  particular  instance — Proof 
that  Small  Parcels  Rates  either 
affected  Profits  seriously  or  pre- 
vented business  being  done 
(Riordan),  3821-58. 

Loss  to  Irish  traders — Large  percentage  of 
trade  done  in  small  parcels  (Cant- 
rell), 92,  338-43;  (Riordan),  3609- 
12,  3615-7. 

Mineral  Water-Rate  compared  with  Ton- 
nage Rate,  Belfast  to  Portadown 
(Riordan),  3564,  3847-9. 

Rate  might  be  reasonable,  but  profit  was 
impossible  on  a small  quantity 
(Riordan),  3953-5. 

Not  contended  that  small  quantities  should 
be  carried  at  as  low  a Rate  as  large— 
Present  Rate  excessive  (Riordan), 
1492-6,  1497.  , 

Flour  Milling  Trade— Railway  Companies  had 
never  been  approached  for  special  terms 
(Shackleton),  1102-4. 

Limit  of  Small  Parcel : 

28  lbs.  proposed,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(Riordan),  3613. 

1 cwt.  or  less,  proposed  (T.  Power),  5422-5, 
5476. 

Higher  Rates  for  quantities  above  1 cwt., 
Opinion  against,  Rates  were  already 
high  enough — Loss  would  be  made  up 
by  increased  traffic  (T.  Power), 
15476-80.  . 

Too  high— More  retail  business  m Ireland 
than  in  England  (T.  Power),  5325, 
5329-32. 

Lower  Rate  for  Large  Quantities  on  both  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  proposed  (Wood;, 
10592-4.  , 

Preferential  Treatment  of  large  merchants  and 
shippers  (O’Dea),  1182-4,  1191-7,  1248-50, 
1251-4,  1258-60,  1363-7,  1393. 

Reduction  in  Small  Parcels  Rate— Necessary  for 
promotion  of  Industrial  Development  oi 
Country  (Riordan),  3893. 

Loss  to  Railway  Company— Question  of— de- 
pended on  Amount  of  Reduction 
(Riordan),  .3894-7. 

Regular  Consignments  of  Large  Quantities, 
Special  Rates  for  (Cantrell),  346-7. 
Stated  in  Rate-books  in  some  cases  (Cant- 
rell), 349. 

Retail  Trade  more  expensive  to  carry  tnan 
Wholesale  Trade,  Difficulty  of  compari- 
son with  England— Irish  Railways 
should  foster  industries,  &c.  (T.  Power;, 

Same  rate  for  people  im  same  Trade  if  fpo&s 
were  sent  m Wagon  Loads,.  Opinio 
in  favour  of  (Cooke),  11654-5.  ■ 

Similar  treatment  for  both  largb  *"“8J 

quantities  proposed  (T.  Power),  Bom 
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Large  and  Small  Quantities — Difference  in 
Rates,  Irish  System  of  Trading,  &c. — continued : 

Suggestions  had  been  made  for  Consignment  in 
bulk,  but  had  not  been  taken  up  (Cant- 
rell), 359. 

Matter  had  not  been  lost  sight  of — Railway 
Companies  anxious  to  do  business 
(Cantrell),  360. 

Larne  : 

Prosperity  of — No  evidence  of  a tendency  by  the 
Railways  to  crush  the  Smaller  Ports 
(Heyn),  11166. 

Lavatory  Accommodation  on  Trains  : 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Cooper),  6326. 

Third  Class— Lavatory  Accommodation. 

Filthy  on  many  trains,  sometimes  none  (Six- 
smith),  9024,  9078. 

Lack  of  (Crumley),  1722-8. 

Laziness  of  the  Irish  : 

See  title  Energy  and  Enterprise,  Lack  of. 

Leather : 

Average  Price — Effect  of  Railway  Rates  on  the 
Market,  Advantage  of  Reduced  Rates 
from  Material  and  Moral  Standpoint 
(J.  F.  Power),  2561-9. 

IiETTERKENNY  RAILWAY  : 

Board  of  Works  in  possession  as  Mortgagee 
(Stevenson),  385. 

Improvements — Treasury  permitting  expenditure 
on  improvements  of  Money  which  ought  to 
have  been  paid  as  interest  (Stevenson),  4299. 

Loan — Repayment  guaranteed  by  a fourpenny 
rate  (Stevenson),  525. 

Worked  by  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly  Rail- 
way Company  under  Agreement  with  the 
Treasury — Traffic  Arrangements  (Stevenson), 
390-2,  513-8. 

Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway  : 

Built  under  Act  of  1896  (Stevenson),  447 ; 
(Batchen),  4444-4447. 

Cost  of  Construction- 

Greater  than  necessary  owing  to  Excessive 
Demands  of  Working  Company  (Steven- 
son), 4208  ; (Batchen),  4524-34,  4547-50. 
Total  cost  and  cost  per  mile  (Batchen),  4500-5, 
4552-4. 

Date  of  Opening  (Batchen),  4448. 

Guarantee — Amount  of  County  Guarantee  and  of 
Treasury  Grant  (Batchen),  4506-9. 

Length  (Stevenson),  448 ; (Batchen),  4447. 

Plans  and  Contract  Documents,  Examination  by 
Board  of  Works’  Engineer  (Batchen),  4491a. 

Procedure  in  connection  with  with  Construction 
(Batchen),  4453-60,  4510-2. 

Revenue — 

Receipts  in  excess  of  Working  Expenses — 
Guarantees  hitherto  not  required 

(Batchen),  4519-23. 

Surplus  Revenue  (Batchen),  4555-62. 

Signalling — 

Arrangements  necessary  for  the  amount  of 
Traffic — Expenditure  might  have  been 
reduced  (Batchen),  4567-78. 

Minimum  Requirements  (Yorke),  4808-14. 
Plans  submitted  to  Board  of  Trade  Officer — 
Considerable  reduction  in  proposed 
amount  of  Signalling  (Yorke),  4763-7, 
4815-7. 

Telegraph  System  put  up  instead  of  a Tele- 
phone, Question  of — Difference  in  cost 
was  only  as  regards  expense  of  instru- 
ment (Yorke),  4794-6. 

Starting  Point,  Route  and  Terminus— Board  of 
Works  had  no  power  to  suggest  alterations 
(Batchen),  4540-6. 

State  Purchase  of  Railways,  Arrangement  in 
event  of  (Stevenson),  451. 

Tenders — Invited  by  Public  Advertisement,  Ex- 
amined and  settled  by  Board  of  Works  and 
Railway  Company  jointly  (Batchen),  4496-7. 

Through  Booking  of  Passengers  and  Goods, 
Arrangements  for  (Stevenson),  449-50. 

Traffic  not  confined  to  Terminal  Traffic — Nature 
of  Intermediate  Traffic  (Batchen),  4614-7. 

Tramway  along  Public  Road,  Alternative  of — 
Not  possible  owing  to  difficulty  of  country 
and  unsuitability  of  roads  (Batchen),  4592-3. 


Letterkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway  : 


Unsatisfactory  Working — 

Difficulty  not  due  to  Deficiency  of  Railway 
Stock,  but  to  Expansion  of  System 
(Batchen),  4609-13. 

Improvement  and  consequent  suspension  of 
Board  of  Trade  proposed  Inquiry  (Steven- 
son), 533-5,  4236;  (Jekyll),  4662. 

Worked  by  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly 
Railway  Company  under  Agreement 
with  the  Treasury — Traffic  Arrange- 
ments (Stevenson),  447a;  (Batchen, 
4449-52,  4514-8,  4621-25a. 

Level  Crossings  : 


Legal  obligations  as  to  Gates  and  Houses — 

Difference  between  obligations  in  England  and 
Ireland  (Yorke),  4805. 

No  exemption  under  Irish  Act  of  1896  from 
obligations  specified  in  Acts  of  1842, 
1845  and  1863  (Yorke),  4799-804. 

Not  applicable  to  any  Light  Railway  con- 
structed under  English  Act  of  1896 
(Yorke),  4797-8. 

Light  Railways  : 

Benefits  derived  from,  apart  from  question  of 
Profit  and  Loss — 

Creation  of  new  traffic  with  very  slight  ad- 
ditional expense  (Stevenson),  564-5 
(Crumley),  1980-4. 

Improvement  of  Localities — Opening  of  Mar- 
kets, Better  prices  for  Agricultural  Pro- 
duce, etc.  (Stevenson),  561-3  ; • (Crumley), 
1978-80. 

Cost  of  Strengthening  so  as  to  carry  Rolling  Stock 
from  Main  Lines — Lines  taken  over  by 
Midland  Great  Western  (Stevenson), 
629-31. 

Definition,  Question  of — No  definition  beyond 
Restrictions  imposed  as  to  weight  and 
speed  by  Act  of  1868  (Stevenson),  4122-3. 

Financial  Results — Twenty-two  lines,  Necessity 
for  Treasury  Contribution,  etc.  (Steven- 
son), 574. 

Train  Service,  Question  of  economy — Lines 
mentioned  were  not  under  Board  of 
Works,  Controlled  by  separate  Companies 
(Stevenson),  667-9. 

Reserve  Funds,  Attempt  to  establish — Board  of 
Works  and  Treasury  willing  to  allow  an 
allocation  out  of  Revenue — Objections  by 
some  of  the  Companies  and  by  the  County 
Councils  (Stevenson),  578-81. 

Suitability  for  Backward  parts  of  the  Country 
(Irwin),  9751. 

Test  of  Necessity  for — Special  Coach  and  Steam- 
boat Services  established  by  Board  of 
Works  (Stevenson),  497-512. 

Unproductive  portion  at  each  end  with  the  narrow 
gauge — Clogher  Valley  Line  (Stevenson), 
572-3. 

See  also  Names  of  Railways,  and  such  titles  as 
Gauge,  State-Assistance,  etc. 


Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1889: 

See  title  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Limavady  and  District  : 

Attitude  towards  Railway  Companies — No  Hostil- 
ity, but  conviction  that  existing  system 
necessitated  undesirable  methods  in  order 
to  earn  dividends  (Boyd),  11715,  11767, 
11809. 

Cattle  Trade — Absence  of  Facilities  for  attending 
Fairs — 

At  present  dealers  had  to  spend  night  in 
Derry  (Boyd),  11796-8,  11815-6. 

Bringing  Cattle  home — Only  two  Wagons  at- 
tached to  evening  train  (Boyd),  11799. 

Deterioration  of  Cattle  in  Transit— Direct 
Statement  of  Dealers  signing  Memorial 
(Boyd),  11881. 

Market  Tickets  were  given,  but  absence  of 
Facilities  was  the  cause  of  complaint 
(Boyd),  11812-4. 

No  great  Increase  (Boyd),  11800. 

Rates,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Single  Authority  to  control  Railways,  Opinion . 
in  favour  of  (Boyd),  11869-72. 
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Limavady  and  Disteict — continued. 

Cattle  Trade — continued. 

Stations,  Poor  Accommodation  for  loading, 
Bad  Ventilation  of  Wagons,  etc. 
(Boyd),  11800. 

Remedial  Measures  begun  after  seven 
years'  agitation  (Boyd),  11825-7. 
Control  of  Railways— Opinion  that  purchase 
should  involve  control  by  purchasing 
Body  (Boyd),  11853. 

Passenger  Traffic — 

Mistakes  in  original  construction  of  Railway 
(Boyd),  11803-5. 

Roadside  Traffic,  Neglect  of— Under  State 
Control,  trade  could  be  cultivated  along 
wayside  stations  (Boyd),  11803-9. 
Population  (Boyd),  11713. 

Railway  Serving  District — Northern  Counties 
Committee  of  Midland  Company  (Boyd), 
11728. 


Bricks — 

Belfast,  Rates  to — Price  of  Bricks  in  Bel- 
fast (Boyd),  11734-7,  11739. 

Coleraine,  Higher  Rate  to  than  to 
Derry  — Competitive  Routes  to 
Derry  (Boyd),  11727-8. 

Cattle — 

Derry  and  Dungiven,  Difference  in  Mile- 
age rates  from  Limavady  (Boyd), 
11817-24. 

Derry,  Rates  to — 12s.  for  wagon  of  twelve 
head,  8s.  4tf.  for  half-wagon — Six 
head  charged  as  full  wagon  (Boyd), 
11771-5. 

Clearing  House  Arrangement  (Cowie), 
11776. 

Head  Rate  preventing  Farmers  from 
bringing  three  or  four  head  home 
from  Fairs  (Boyd),  11777-81. 

Memorial  from  Cattle  Dealers  handed  in 
(Boyd),  11769. 

Number  of  Cattle  exported  yearly  (Boyd), 
11768. 

Number  of  Cattle  to  a Wagon — Twelve 
given  as  an  average  (Boyd),  11924-30. 

Number  given  in  Petition  of  Limavady 
dealers  (Acworth),  11930. 

Reduction  for  Cattle  through  to  Carlisle 
given  to  big  dealer,  Arrangement 
limited  to  Cattle  shipped  from  Derry, 
Coleraine  or  Dungiven — Limavady 
Cattle  run  up  to  Dungiven  to  get  the 
reduction  (Boyd),  11782. 

Amount  of  Reduction,  Manner  in 
which  given,  etc. — -Witness  had  no 
information  (Boyd),  11783-5. 

Amount  saved  by  Re-booking  from 
Dungiven— 4s.  a wagon  (Boyd), 
11786-7. 

Explanation  (Knox),  11793. 

Name  of  Dealer,  Number  of  Cattle 
shipped  yearly,  etc.  (Boyd),  11788-9. 

Coal — 6s.  9 d.  a ton  from  Belfast,  Excessive 
Rate  preventing  any  enterprise  re- 
quiring steam  (Boyd),  11716-18, 
11738,  11913,  11916. 

Alternative  source  of  supply.  Cargo 
brought  in  by  Derry — Not  much 
difference  in  cost  (Boyd),  11272-33, 
11918-9. 

Amount  of  Coal  brought  from  Belfast  to 
Limavady  last  year  (Knox),  11868, 
11923. 

Complaint  to  Secretary  of  the  Railway 
without  effect  (Boyd),  11726. 

Derry  and  Coleraine,  Rates  to  compared 
with  Belfast  rate — Amount  of  Traffic 
through  Coleraine  and  Derry,  etc. 
(Boyd),  11905-8,  11917;  (Pirrie, 

Knox).  11936. 

Derry  the  nearest  Port  for  Scotch  Coal 
(Boyd),  11908-9. 

Derry  not  injured  in  this  particular 
item  of  coal  (Boyd),  11922. 

Explanation  of  6s.  9 d.  rate  (Knox), 
11930. 


Limavady  and  District — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

-Coal — 6s.  9 d.  a ton  from  Belfast,  Excessive 
Rate  preventing  any  enterprise,  etc. 
— continued. 

Linen  Factory  got  coals  at  a lower  rate 
than  Gas  Factory  (Boyd),  11716-20, 
11839-41,  11862-4,  11866-7. 

Mileage  Basis,  Question  of  (Boyd), 
11914-5. 

Quality  of  Coal  brought  from  Belfast 
specially  suited  for  making  gas 
(Boyd),’ 11729,  11920-1. 

Reduction  of  Rate  would  increase  traffic 
(Boyd),  11916,  11920. 

Crabs  -and  Lobsters,  Rate  by  Passenger 
Trains  from  Ballvcastle  to  Belfast 
(Boyd),  11936. 

Hay. 

Excess  over  a wagon-lead — -Any  small 
excess  charged  as  a second  wagon 
(-Boyd),  119733-5. 

Limavady  to  Belfast  (Boyd),  11741, 
11748. 

Special  Rate  for  Potatoes  and  Hay,  see 
that  sub-heading. 

High  Rates  ruining  Industrial  Undertakings 
— Gas  Company  a-t  a disadvantage 
owing  partly  to  Rates  for  Coal  - 
(Boyd),  11853-8. 

Linen  Factory  still  working,  but  sold  at 
less  than  £100  for  every  £1,000  of 
cost  price  (Boyd),  11830-2. 

Oats. 

Cheap  Rate  secured  by  sending  to  Derry 
and  from  Derry  to  Belfast  (Boyd), 
11931-6. 

Export  Rate  (Boyd),  11937. 

Potatoes. 

6s.  to  Belfast,  4s.  6 d.  to  Derry — General 
Rates  (Boyd),  11741-3,  11753-5. 
Deny  to  Dublin,  175£  miles,  only  6 d. 
a ton  more  than  Limavady  to  Derry, 
20  miles  (Boyd),  11743-7. 

Water  Competition,  Possible  effect  of 
(Boyd),  11749-58. 

Special  Rate  to  Dublin  via  Antrim  for  Pota- 
toes,, Hay  and  Oats,  12s.  a ton  (Boyd), 
11759-66. 

Trade — -Ordinary  trade  of  country  towns, 
Manures,  Seeds,  Provisions,  Tea,  etc. 
(Boyd),  11711-2. 

Limavady  and  Dungiven  Railway: 

Bought  by  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Eng- 
land— iSum  paid  to  Board  of  Works  in 
discharge  of  liabilities  of  old  Company 
(Stevenson),  4226-30. 

-Capital  wiped  out  by  Board  of  Works  as  mort- 
gagees with  exceptional  powers  of  fore- 
closing (Stevenson),  4286-9. 

Limerick  : 

Butter  Traffic. 

Creameries,  Number  controlled  by  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  (Stokes),  6358-9. 

Delay  in  Transit — Consignment  to  Newport 
Pagnell  via  Milford  (Jekyll),  4637, 
4722-6. 

Imports — Foreign  Butter  imported  from 
December  to  February  for  local  consump- 
tion (J.  F.  Power),  2422-6 ; (Stokes), 
6717-8 — No  foreign  butter  bought  by  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society  (Stokes). 
6717-8,  6724-5. 

Large  Consignments — Number  of  Consignees 
for  100  tons  (Stokes),  6678-80. 

Rates. 

Low  Through  Rates  for  Butter  (Can- 
trell), 350. 

Manchester,  Rate  to — Comparison  with 
Rate  from  Copenhagen  (J . F. 
Power),  2403-13. 

Northern  Traffic  sent  by  boat  direct  to 
Glasgow  and  then  distributed 
(Stokes),  6441-4.  . , 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  s 
reasons  for  sending  goods  so  far 
inland  instead  of  to  the  Port 
with  the  cheapest  Rate  (Stokes), 
6762-3. 
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Limerick — continued. 

Butter  Traffic — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Northern  Traffic — continued. 

Through  Rate  to  Newcastle  via 
Glasgow  compared  with  Rate  via 
Dublin  and  Leeds  (Stokes), 
6443-4. 

Value  of  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society’s 
Export  Trade. 

Amount  paid  for  Farmers’  Produce  inde- 
pendently of  Produce  of  Creameries 
(Stokes),  6752-5. 

Total  Money  Value  (Stokes),  6360-3. 
Weekly  shipments  by  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  of  England 
(Stokes),  6669-74. 

Winter  Requirements  of  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society  supplied  by  a system  of  cold 
storage  (Stokes),  6735-7. 

Canal  Communication  with  Belfast,  Question  of 
—Depended  upon  Expenditure  and 
Population  (J.  F.  Power),  2513-7. 
Complaints  to  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company — Difficulties  and  delay  in 
connection  with  replies  (Stokes),  6407- 
13,  660941. 

Gauge— Disadvantage  of  transfer  from  Broad 
Gauge  System  to  Light  Railway  rat 
Ennis — Transhipping  of  Goods,  etc.  (J. 
F.  Power),  2504-5. 

Grain  Trade — Purchase  of  Grain  for  Export, 

Sources  of  Supply  (J.  F.  Powei-),  2590-4. 
Parcels  and  Luggage,  Carriage  of— Not  sufficient 
porters  to  cope  with  requirements  of 
Passenger  Traffic  (Stokes),  6404-8, 
6605-8. 

Rates. 

Bacon. 

Comparison  of  Rate  for  American  Bacon 
from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  via 
Dublin  with  Rate  for  Irish 
Bacon  from  Limerick  to  Liver- 
pool by  same  route  (J.  F. 
Power),  2394. 

Consignments  came  from  Liverpool 
•and  not  by  Steamer  direct  (J. 
F.  Power),  2497,  2684. 

Large  quantity  imported,  but  not  so 
large  as  quantity  exported  (J. 
F.  Power),  2491-3. 

Packing — American  Bacon  packed  in 
Boxes,  and  Irish  Bacon  packed 
in  Bales  (J.  F.  Power),  2494. 
Rebate  on  Irish  Outward  Traffic  not 
given  now  (J.  F.  Power), 
2685-8. 

Rebate  of  7s.  6d.  a ton  on  Bacon  from 
Limerick  to  Manchester  (Stokes), 
6551-4. 

Routes  by  which  Bacon  is  sent  to  various 
English  markets  (J.  F.  Power), 
2402. 

Tralee  Rate  for  Bacon  to  Liverpool, 
Comparison  with  (Shaw),  2707-8, 
2717-9. 

Ennis  Rates,  refer  to  Ennis. 

■Manure  Rates. 

Ennis  (J.  F.  Power),  2385-6. 

Galway  (J.  F.  Power),  2385-6. 

Reduction  of  Rates  proposed — Local  Rates 
for  Grain,  Manure,  and  Leather 
rather  high  (J.  F.  Power),  2378-89, 
2595-6. 

Not  unreasonable,  but  slightly  oppressive 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
(J.  F.  Power),  2389-93. 

Small  Parcels,  High  Rates  for— (Cost  of  par- 
cel for  Dundalk  weighing  2qrs.  15  lbs 
(Shaw),  2708. 

Tanneries — Complaints  that  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  get  Irish  Hides  owing  to  high 
Railway  and  Canal  Rates — Importation 
of  Foreign  Hides  (J.  F.  Power),  2511-2. 
Through  (Cross-Channel)  Rates. 

London,  Rate  to,  via  Dublin  (Riordan) 
3985-90. 
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Limerick — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Through  (Cross-Channel)  Rates — continued. 

North-Eastern  Railway  of  England 
—No  Through  Rates  granted  to 
Interior  Stations  in  Ireland 
(Stokes),  6375-82,  6413a-9, 

6576-82. 

Woollens — Army  Clothing  Factory 
found  it  cheaper  to  buy  Irish 
Woollens  in  London  than  in 
Dundalk  (Shaw),  2708-9. 

Rolling  Stock — 'Insufficient  at  times  of  special 
pressure,  Wagons  supplied  not  suitable 
for  trade  of  district  (Stokes),  6384-6. 

Complaints  referred  chiefly  to  delivery  of 
Goods  to  outside  stations,  small  parcels, 
etc. — Orders  placed  in  Dublin  or  Liver- 
pool owing  to  dislocation  of  traffic 
(Stokes),  6395-403,  6594-6,  660(1-5. 

No  communication  with  Board  of  Trade  or 
Railway  Commission  (Stokes),  6392-5. 

Want  of  Management  on  part  of  Railway 
Company,  Provision  beforehand  to  meet 
special  requirements  suggested  (Stokes), 
6387-91,  6756-61. 

Steamer  Sendee  to  Kilrusli  (Griffin),  7711-13, 
7758-64. 

-Tannery. 

Number  of  hands  employed  (J.  F.  Power), 
2506-8. 

See  also  sub-heading  Rates. 

Train  Service — Kingsbridge  to  Limerick,  Delay 
of  one  hour  at  Ballybrophy  by  6.15  train 
— 'Passenger  Traffic  to  be  taken  up  at 
Amiens-street  instead  of  at  Kingsbridge, 
proposed  (Stokes),  6529-33. 

Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Views  on,  see  title 
Amalgamation — Three  or  Four  Systems. 

State  Purchase,  Opinion  against  (J.  F.  Power), 
2533. 

Limerick  Exhibition-  : 

Excursion  Trains — Cheap  excursion  fares  from 
•Corofin  to  Limerick,  Question  of  (J. 
Garry),  8001-5. 

Difficulty  in  arranging  for— Rate  of  Is.  9 d. 
per  head  for  a day  excursion  from  Ruan 
to  Limerick  (J.  Garry),  7883-8. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway — Blocked 
the  Exhibition  in  every  possible  way,  so 
Witness  had  heard  (J.  Garry),  8004-5. 

Linen'  Trade: 

■Subsidies,  Linen  Trade  nurtured  by — Linen 
Trade  would  probably  have  risen  without 
subsidy,  and  the  times  were  different 
(Heyn),  10976-89. 

Lisdoonvarna  : 

Coach  Service  (Stevenson),  460-4. 

Motor  Service  proposed  (Glynn),  7314. 

Lismore : 

Cork — Expense  of  Through  Return  Ticket  as  com- 
pared with  cheap  ticket  from  Fermov 
(O’Gorman),  5586-90. 

Delays  in  Transit — 

Cappagh,  Goods  for  delayed  sometimes  for 
three  or  four  days  (Stuart),  5069  78. 

Cattle  for  Cappoquin  delayed  for  a whole  day 
although  distance  was  only  four  miles 
(Stuart),  5037-41. 

Rates — P assengers  and  Goods,  Transit  from 
Dublin  via  Mallow  (O’Gormah),  5576-80, 
5596. 

Listowel  and  Ballybunion  Rateway  : 

No  Loan  from  Board  of  Works — Extension  of 
Railway  not  likely  (Stevenson),  662-4. 

Ltstowel  and  Tarbert: 

Subsidised  Ccach  (Service,  Abandonment  of  (Ste- 
venson), 460-4. 

Kept  running  all  through  the  winter  with  no 
traffic  at  all  (Griffin),  7615-21,  7704-9 
7711-14. 

Little,  James,  & Co.  : 

Obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  Reduction  in  Rates 
(Crumley),  1946-7. 
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Live  Stock,  Carriage  of  : 

See  Animals,  Transit  of,  also  Names  of  Places. 

Liverpool  : 

Rebates  on  Through  Rates— Record  in  Rate  Book 
Question 

Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  and  Coleraine  via 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway 
(Shackleton),  886-8. 

Tipperary  v i a Cork  (Shackleton),  889-94a. 

Through  Rates— Comparison  with  Lccal  Rates, 
etc. — 

Bacon— 

Comparison  of  Rates  for  American  Bacon 
from  Liverpool  with  Rate  for 
Irish  Bacon  to  Liverpool,  etc. 
Enniskillen,  see  that  title. 

Limerick  to  Liverpool  via  Dublin — 
Liverpool  to  Limerick  by  same 
route  (J.  F.  Power),  2394, 
2685-8. 

Ennis  Rates,  see  Ennis. 

Cappoquin— Rate  of  15s.  per  ton  too  high, 
Traffic  brought  bv  sailing  boat  for  7s.  a 
ton  (Stuart),  5079-87,  5204-5;  (Wise), 
5965-6. 

Cavan  via  Dublin  (Shackleton),  830-1. 
Competitive  Through  Rate  Argument 
(Shackleton),  838-44. 

Enniscorthy  via  Wexford  (Shackleton), 
1028-9,  1068-73. 

Flour— Rate  to  Enniskillen,  11s.  8 cl.  by  Sligo, 
and  12s.  by  Great  Northern  Railway 
(Cooper),  6272. 

Longford— Differential  given  when  traffic  went 
by  sea  (Jackson),  3373-7. 

Mullingar  via  Dublin  (Shackleton),  825-9. 

Tipperary — Comparison  of  Through  Rate 
via  Cork  with  local  Rate  from  Cork 
(Riordan),  1^07-14,  3663-71. 

Tralee  via  Cork  (Shackleton),  850-60  1017- 
27;  (Riordan),  1420-6,  3688-95. 

Loans  for  Construction  of  Railways: 

Refer  to  title  State  Assistance. 

Local  Authorities  : 

Power  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, Expenses  being  defrayed  out  of 
the  Rates — Provisions  of  Act  of  1888  (Can- 
trell), 133. 

Transport,  Provision  of  means  of  proposed,  such  as 
Motor  Service  or  Cartage,  in  cases  where 
satisfactory  Railway  Rates  could  not  be 
obtained  (Heyn),  10892-9. 

London : 

Through  (Cross-Channel)  Rates — 

Comparison  with  Local  Rates  (O’Dea),  1243, 
1244-7. 

Three-pound  parcels  from  London  and 
Cork,  Rato>  to  Queenstown,  Midleton, 
and  Youghal  (Riordan),  3530-3, 
3597-607. 

Tralee — Furniture  Rate  (O’Dea),  1167-71. 
1173-6,  1177-8. 

Dead  Meat — Past,  Present,  and  Proposed 
Rates  from  Ireland  (Crumley),  1663. 

Dublin — Rate  at  Owner’s  Risk  and  at  Com- 
pany's Risk  (O’Dea),  1343. 

Limerick  via  Dublin  (Riordan),  3985-90. 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  : 

Controlling  interest  in  certain  Irish  Railways, 
Question  of  (Malone),  9850-2. 

Meat  Rates  from  Ireland,  Opposition  to  reduction 
alleged  (Crumley),  1947-8. 

Passengers  carried  in  1900 — Comparison  with  total 
number  of  Paissengers  carried  in  Ireland 
(Cooney),  6124,  6126- 

London  and  South-Western  Railway  : 

Comparison  with  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  as  to  economy  of  Management 
(Wise),'  5929-30,  5980.' 


Londonderry  and  District: 

General  Council  of  County  Councils,  Non-affilia- 
tion of  Londonderry  (Boyd),  11854-8. 

Port  Traffic,  Increase  in— No  evidence  of  tendency 
by  Railways  to  crush  smaller  Porta 
(Heyn),  11165-9. 

Bacon — Competitive  Rates  from  Dundalk  to 
Strabane  and  Derry  (Crumley),  1764, 
1853-61. 

Crabs— Rate  to  London  2s.  6 d.  per  cwt. 
(Knox),  11692. 

Preferential  Rates  given  by  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  Railway  Companies’  Bill 
of  1906  (Stevenson),  4247-50. 

Shirts — 

Limerick  via  Dublin — Through  Rate 
greater  than  sum  of  Local  Rates 
(Cooke),  11380-2,  11581-4. 

Sea  Competition,  Rate  to  Dublin  re- 
duced from  original  39s.  6 d.  to  20s. 
(Cooke),  11380. 

Sacrificed  to  ensure  development  of  Belfast  and 
largest  possible  amount  of  Traffic  to  the 
Midland  Railway  (Boyd),  11842-7. 

Witness  did  not  think  there  was  any  prefer- 
ence (Heyn),  11059-61. 

Train  Service  from  Enniskillen,  Clones,  etc. — 

Earliest  Train  (Whyte),  2054-7;  (Cooney), 
6267-8. 

No  Passenger  Train  from  Enniskillen  between 
12.40  p.m.  and  6.24  p.m.  (Whyte), 
2071-81. 

Longford : 

London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Rate  from 
— Comparison  with  Local  Rate  (O’Dea), 
1243,  1244. 

Lord-Lieutenant  : 

Powers  of  inj  connection  with  State-aided  Rail- 
ways under' Act  of  1889  (Stevenson),  4084 
—Act  of  1896  (Stevenson),  4092,  4133. 

Lougiirea  Railway  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 


Luggage — Passenger  Luggage  : 

Commercial  Travellers’  Luggage,  see  Commercial 
Travellers. 

Lurgan : 

Rates  for  Biscuits — Through  Rate  from  Carlisle 
compared  with  Local  Rate  from  Belfast 
(Riordan),  3501-16,  3518-29. 

M, 

Madranna  Slate  Quarry  : 

Railway  Companies'’  refusing  to  strike  a Through 
Rate  for  Slates  from  Skibbereen  to 
Killamey  (Riordan),  1415-8,  3455-85, 
3672-87,  3865-9,  3933-8. 

Maguiresbridge  : 

Government  Grant  for  extension  of  Railway  from 
Newry — Revival  of  dropped  Scheme  pro- 
posed, Great  Northern  Railway  Opposi- 
tion, etc.  (Crumley),  1719-20a,  1984, 
1987-8. 

Through  (Cross-Channel)  Rate,  Applicable  via 
Deny  or  Belfast  (Whyte),  2328. 

Maintenance  of  Railways  : 

Existing  practice  of  charging  expenditure  for 
Rolling  Stock  and  Improvements  of  lme 
to  Capital. 

Circumstance  which  should  be  taken  -nto 
account  in  event  of  State  purchase 
(Malone),  9919-25.  , 

Objections  to — Nothing  ought  to  be  charged 
to  Capital  except  reproductive  expendi- 
ture (Malone),  9915-8,  9929-30,  9945-7. 

Maize  : 

Rates  Competition  from  Belfast  to  Collooney— 
Railway  Rate  lower  than  Sea  Rate  via 
Sligo  (Jackson),  3084,  3279-80. 
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Malone,  Mr.  L. — Representative  of  Dublin  Port  and, 
Dock  Board : 

Evidence,  9810-10059;  11937-8. 

Mallow  : 

Grain — Rate  to  Limerick  (J.  F.  Power),  2378. 

Management  and  Control  of  Railways,  Authority 
FOR,  ETC.  : 

Refer  to  titles  Authority,  Commercial  System, 
and  Development  of  the  Country. 

Manchester  : 

Butter  Markets— Inspection  by  Irish  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Reports  supplied  on  tran- 
sit of  Butter  (Cantrell),  355-7a. 

Manufactures  : 

Lack  of,  one  of  the  most  powerful  contributing 
causes  towards  decline  of  population 
(Stuart),  5245-6. 

Market  Tickets,  sec  titles  Fares,  also  Names  of 
Towns. 

Markets  : 

Information  from  English  and  Scotch  Markets, 
Railways  furnishing  to  traders  in  back- 
ward parts  of  the  country,  proposed 
(Cooke),  11290-5. 

American  system  of  an  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner to  procure  information  concerning 
districts  through  which  Railways  passed 
— Great  advantage  in  Ireland  (Ccoke), 
11624. 

Meat — 'Dead  Meat: 

Bacon,  see  that  title. 

Decline  of  Dead  Meat  Trade. 

American  Competition,  Decrease  in.  Irish 
Consignments  (Crumley),  1683-7. 
England,  Decrease  of  Trade  in,  but  Towns 
there  were  prosperous  (Crumley),  2009. 
Development  of  Traffic. 

Aberdeen,  Quantity  sent  from — Specially  low 
rate  to  London  (Crumley),  2011-2. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  had  done 
all  they  could  to  develop  English  Dead 
Meat  Trade— Irish  Companies  should  do 
the  same  (Crumley),  2010. 

Forwarding  from  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  etc.,  to 
London — Passenger  trains  delayed  in 
Order  to  allow  meat  train  to  proceed 
(Crumley),  1680-7. 

Packing. 

Continental  Method — Pigs  hung  up  in  cases, 
Satisfactory  condition  of  meat  on  ar- 
rival, etc.  (Crumley),  1668-78, 

1907-9. 

Adoption  of  method,  proposed — No  objec- 
tion to  an  extra  rate  (Whyte), 
2153-5,  2158-9. 

Introduction  of  cases  into  Ireland — 
Business  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies (Crumley),  1910-i6. 
Suggestion  had  been'  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Goods  Manager 

of  Great  Northern  Railway 
(Whyte),  2160-62,  2536-7. 

Trade  in  dead  pigs  only  existed  in 

North  of  Ireland  (Whyte), 

2354-5. 

No  special  Dead  Meat  vans  in  use  in 
Enniskillen  District  (Whyte),  2156- 
7. 

Meat  Wagons  in  use>  at  Aberdeen, 

Glasgow — Satisfactory  Condition  of 
Meat  (Crumley),  1668,  1679. 
Provision  by  Railway  Companies  of 
means  of  delivering  meat  in  as  good 
a state  as  from  the  Continent,  etc., 
proposed  (Crumley),  1668-78. 
Hampers  for  conveyance  of  Meat. 

Charge  for  hire  and  weight  of  Hamper — 
Addition  to  Freight  (Crumley),  1667, 
1737-9. 

Objections  to — Dust  and  Dirt,  Meat  sold 
for  Lower  Price  than  Foreign  Meat 
(Crumley),  1667-8,  1707. 


Meat — Dead  Meat — continued. 

Packing — continued. 

Continental  Method — continued. 

Supplied  in  some  instances  by  Railway 
Companies,  in  other  instances  by 
private  individuals  (Crumley),  1664- 
5,  1740. 

Two  hampers  required  to  carry  a ton 
(Crumley),  1737. 

Price,  Fluctuation  of— Not  possible  to  give  aver- 
age difference  between  price  at  Ennis- 
killen and  price-  in  London  (Crumley), 
1768. 

Rates. 

American  Moat— Rate  from  Chicago  to  Lon- 
don (Crumley),  1778-9,  1783-4. 

Exclusion  from  many  markets  owing  to  pro- 
hibitive rates — Examples  of  rates  from 
Enniskillen  to  various  markets  in  Eng- 
land, Comparison  with  low  rates  from 
America  and  Denmark  (Crumley),  1775- 
89. 

Pork,  heavy  charges  for — 22s.  or  25s.  from 
Enniskillen  to  Belfast,  Traders’  men 
doing  loading  and  unloading  (Crumley), 
1762. 

Reduction  of  Rates  to  £2  per  ton,  proposed— 
Failure  of  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company’s  efforts  to  get  the  English 
Companies  to  agree  (Crumley),  1663, 
1743-6. 

Trade  almost  driven  out  of  Ireland — 
Past  and  Present  Rates  to  London 
(Crumley),  1663,  1667,  1763. 

Ten  times  as  much  would  reach  the  London 
market  if  there  was  anything  like  an 
equal  charge  on  the  traffic  as  between 
Ireland  and  London  and  Continental 
countries  (Crumley),  1769-71. 

Refrigerating  Vans,,  'Provision  of,  pitoposed — 
Encouragement  of  Trade  and  Creation  of 
Traffic  (Crumley),  1703-6. 

Wagons — Injury  to  Pork  on  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way— 'Carried  in  unswept  coal  wagons, 
dust,  dirt,  etc.  (Crumley),  1762 ; 
(Whyte),  2151-3. 

Meath  County  Council  : 

Control  of  Railways  by  Irish  Representative  Body 
— Resolution,  etc.  (Sweetman),  12062, 
12093-6. 

Impartiality  in  Appointments  as  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  (Sweetman), 
12102. 

Midland  and  Great  Western  Railway: 

Accommodation. 

Far  worse  than  on  the  Great-  Southern  (Gra- 
ham), 9260-1. 

Third-Class  Passenger,  Criticism  of  Accom- 
modation and  of  Treatment  (Crumley), 
1721,  1728. 

Light  Railways  taken  over  and  constructed  to 
carry  oi'dinary  rolling  stock — Cost,  etc. 
(Stevenson),  629-31. 

Statutory  provision  with  reference  to  com- 
pletion of  undertaking^  (Balfour  Browne), 
4394. 

Rates  and  Facilities,  refer  to  Names  of  Places 
and  subjects. 

Running  Powers  to  Limerick — 'Position  not  any 
stronger  than  formerly  (Power),  2552-9. 

Midland  Railway  of  England  : 

Absorption  of  Railways  in  North  of  Ireland 
(Malone),  S848-9. 

Belfast  entirely  approved — -Undertaking  had 
been  an  immense  success  and  benefit  to 
the  entire  district  (Heyn),  10923-7, 
10933. 

Capital  invested  in  Ireland,  Amount  of 
(Goodbody),  3032-3. 

Northern  Counties  Railway,  see  that  title. 

Acquisition  of  Barrow  Boats,  Effect  of — “Worst 
English  Company  out  at  present” 
(Crumley),  1750. 
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Midland  Railway  of- England— continued. 

Development  of  Trade,  Railway  Arrangements 
satisfactory  (Heyn),  10874-5. 

Donegal  Railway,  Large  Section  of,  taken  over 
(Stevenson),  611-2. 

Irish  affairs  managed  by  a special  Irish  Com- 
mittee (Stevenson),  555. 

Policy  since  acquisition  of  Northern  Counties 
Railway. 

Development  of  Belfast  at  expense  of  Derry 
and  surrounding  Country  Districts 
(Boyd),  11842-7. 

Possible,  but  Witness  did  not  think  it 
was  intended  (Heyn),  11147-8. 

Rates  and  Fares,  Reduction  of — Policy  of 
Predecessors  continued  (Heyn),  11143. 
Tourist  Traffic,  Impetus  given  to  (Heyn),  11144-6. 


Mitchelstown  Railway  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Moloney,  Mr.  P.  E. — Representative  of  Clare  County 
Council. 

Evidence,  8028-362. 

Monaghan  : 

Armagh  and  Monaghan,  Rate  for  seeds  to  Belfast 
— Effect  of  Canal  Competition  (Wood), 
10197. 

Small  Parcels,  Rate  from  Belfast  as  compared 
with  Tonnage  Rate  (Riordan),  1469, 
3821-58. 


Midleton  : 

London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Rate  from — 
Comparison  with  Local  Rate  (O’Dea), 
1243-5,  1247. 

Furniture  from  Richhill,  Armagh,  Case  of 
(O’Dea),  1159,  1235-41. 

Parcels  of  31b. — Traders  placing  Orders  in  Lon- 
don, Lower  Rate  than  from  Cork 
(Riordan),  3530-3,  3597-607. 

Mid-Sussex  Light  Railway  : 

Worked  by  Telephone  (Yorke),  4740-2. 

Mileage  of  Irish  Railways— Total  Mileage  (Can- 
trell), 8. 

Comparison  with  Great  Western  of  England 
(Cooney),  6121-2. 

Statistics  to  31st  December,  1905. 

Great  Britain  (Wood),  10076. 

Ireland  (Wood),  10076. 

Minerals  : 

Improved  Transit  Facilities  would  lead  io  de- 
velopment of  Minerals — Goal  districts, 
etc.,  in  Ireland  lying  fallow  (Wood), 
10595. 

Lack  of  (Stuart),  5240-4. 

Proportion  of  Goods  Receipts  contributed  in 
1904  (Wood),  10240. 

Railways  had  not  had  an  opportunity  in  South  of 
Ireland  either  to  retard  development  of 
Mineral  Resources  or  to  do  them  any 
good  (Stuart),  5240-4. 

Rates. 

Average  Rate  pea- ton  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  (Cooney), 
6110-4;  (Wood),  10240. 

Amount  per  cent,  of  Irish  Rate  in  ex- 
cess of  Rate  on  English  and  Scotch 
Railways  (Wood),  10241-5. 

Books,  boots  and  shoes  included  with  Goode 
and  Minerals  in  general  classification — 
Example  of  difficulties  confronting  the 
general  public  in  connection  with  Rates 
and  Classification  (Wood),  10246-51. 

Onus  of  proof  Jay  on  Railway  Companies  to 
show  that  Ireland  was  not  overcharged 
(Stack),  8659-60. 

Minister  of  Railways  : 

Appointment  of  a Minister  proposed,  who  should 
exercise  some  kind  of  control  in  connec- 
tion with  whatever  Body  was  set  up  in 
Dublin  (Wood),  10550-5. 

Policy  of  Minister  to  be  challenged  in  Public 

Questions  of  administration,  such  as 
n /w‘ ’ be  decided  in  the  County 
Court  (Wood),  10556-71. 

English  Railways  at  present  subjected  to 
Parliamentary  Debate-*,  means 
of  bringing  local  Public  Opinion  to  bear 
10731-7°1“i'  °f  I‘”'h  Kailw*J's  (Wood), 

Mitchelstown  : 

London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Bates  from 
—Comparison  with  Local  Bate  (O'Dea), 


Morley,  Mr.  J. — Indian  Railways  and  Mr.  Morley’s 
acceptance  of  Averages,  Reference  to 
(Wood),  10379. 


Morley  Estate  District  : 

Light  Railway  would  be  very  useful  to  connect 
with  the  Drumshambo  line  (Crumley), 
1989. 


Motor  Transit  : 

Additional  Railways  v.  Motor  Services  worked 
in  connection  with  existing  Railways 
(Hackett),  7062-5. 

Advantage  to  the  Country  of  a system  of  Motors 
as  proposed  by  Lord  Iveagh  and  Lord 
Pirrie  (Hackett),  6840 ; (Wood), 
10267-8. 

Inspection  of  proposed  routes  by  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Difficulty  as  to  recon- 
struction of  culverts,  etc.  (Cantrell), 
114-8. 

Means  of  bringing  unimportant  towns  into 
communication  with  the  Railways 
(Stokes),  6518-25 ; (Hackett),  6840-1, 
7055-6 

Roads,  Adaptation  for  Motor  Sea-vice,  Ques- 
tion of. 

Irish  Roads  not  constructed  for  Motors, 
Good  roads  for  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed — Not  fair  to 
dispai-age  Local  Government  in  Ire- 
land (Hackett),  6934-9. 

Iveagh-Pirrie  Scheme  dropped  owing  to 
County  Councils  not  being  willing  to 
prepare  Roads  (Hackett),  6842 ; 
(Ennis),  12449. 

Nearly  evea-y  County  in  Ireland  had 
taken  up  the  steam  rolling  of  the 
Roads  and  would  probably  be  willing 
to  co-operate  if  the  Scheme  wei-e  re- 
vived (Hackett),  6842. 

Patching  System,  generally  speaking, 
did  not  produce  a good  road 
(Hackett),  7021-2. 

Proportion  of  a-oads  steam-rolled  small 
in  proportion  to  total  number— Main 
roads  had  mostly  been  done 
(Hackett),  7023. 

Successful  experiments — Newtownards  to 
Por-taferry,  and  Portaferry  to  Grey 
Abbey  (Wood), , 10269 

Engineers,  etc.,  displaced  -by  Unification  of  Rail- 
ways, Employment  could  be  provided 
(Ennis),  12449. 

Feeder  to  the  Railways — Chance  of  obtaining 
market  for  much  pi-oduce  which  had  none 
at  present  owing  to  cost  of  carriage  or 
transit  difficulties  (Heyn),  11090-3 ; 
(Ennis),  12449. 

Local  Authorities,  Provision  by,  pi-oposed  (Heyn), 
10892-9,  11094-5. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  (Ennis),  12443-4. 

Passenger  Trains,  Superseding  by  Motors  on  all 
Main  Lines,  proposed  (Stack),  8858-60. 

Cost  of  working  Railway  Motors  (Aspinall), 

8867. 
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Motor  Transit — continued. 

Passenger  Trains,  Superseded  by  Motors — con- 
tinued. 

Remuneration  Question — Witness  had  not 

gone  into  figures,  but  the  public  always 
took  advantage  of  low  fares  (Stack), 
8861-9. 

See  also  titles  Names  of  Places  and  Clare 
Railways. 

Private  Enterprise,  Possibility  of  Success. 

Davis’s,  Messrs.,  Motors  in  Wexford  (Ennis), 
12449. 

Very  little  private  enterprise  in  the  country 
— Two  cases  of  profitable  employment  of 
Motor  Service  in  Witness’s  own  district 
(Hackett),  6843-6. 

Public  Authority,  Provision  by,  preferable,  rather 
than  by  the  Bounty  of  any  private  in- 
dividual (Hackett),  6940-1,  7057-61. 

Railway  Companies. 

Ought  to  give  something  seeing  that  they 
were  paying  and  that  they  had  already 
received  a State  subsidy  (Wood), 
10270-7. 

Possible  evidence  that  it  did  not  pay — Argu- 
ment in  favour  of  either  Unification  or 
State  help  (Wood),  10269. 

Wexford  County  Council,  Action  taken  by,  in 
connection  with  Pirrie-Iveagh  Scheme 
(Ennis),  12446-7. 

Scheme  conditional  on  Roads  bearing  Motors 
of  about  four  tons  (Ennis),  12448. 

Multan,  Patrick — Limavady  Cattle  Dealer  (Boyd), 
11788. 


Enniskillen — 'Distance,  etc.,  not  possible  to  go 
and  return  in  one  day  (Crumley),  1511-2, 
1520,  1526,  1791-5. 

Liverpool,,1  Comparison  ofl  Through  IRate  and 
Local  Rate  from  (Shackleton),  825-9. 
London,  Through  Rate  from — 'Comparison  with 
Local  Rate  (O’Dea),  1244. 


N. 

Natal  and  Cape  Colony — Complaints  of  Mismanage- 
ment of  State  Railways  (Hackett), 
6997-7001. 

Nationalisation  of  Railways — State  Purchase,  etc. 

Act  of  Parliament  giving  power  to  the  State  to 
purchase  Railways  (Wise,  Chairman, 
Balfour  Browne,  Sexton),  5767-9  ; (Bal- 
four Browne),  5980  ; (Boyd),  11888. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  the  only  one 
constructed  after  the  Act  of  1844  (Bal- 
four Browne),  5980. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Unified 
Management,  refer  to  title  Amalgama- 
tion of  Railways. 

Agreement,  Purchase  by,  or  failing  Agreement, 
purchase  by  compulsion  (Malone),  9825, 
9895. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Reasons  in  favour 
of  applied  equally  to  State  Purchase — 
Might  be  many  disadvantages  in  State 
Purchase  (Goodbody),  3033a. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies — Probably  no  ob- 
jections if  adequate  compensation  were 
given — Question  of  Price,  Contention  of 
Principle  might  be  ignored  (Wood), 
10633-7. 

Belfast  'Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolution 
(Riordan),  3916 ; (Cooke),  11273. 

Belfast  Harbour  Board,  Objections  to  National- 
isation (Boyd),  11882-4. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  Views  of  (J.  F.  Power), 
2531-2,  2534  ; (Gocdbody),  2757-9. 

Class  of  Work-^-Private  Enterprise  v.  Public 
Management  (Hackett),  7002-3. 

Coasting  Steamers,  Interests  of  (Hanna),  9740-4. 

Colonies,  Example  of  (Hackett),  6967-70,  6979-82, 
6997-7001. 

New  Zealand  State  Railways  Profits  in  1900 
(Graham),  9278-85 ; (Knox,  Sexton, 
Poe,  Acworth),  9394. 


Nationalisation  of  Railways — State  Purchase,  etc. 
— continued. 

Compulsory  Amalgamation  on  a commercial  basis 
preferred — More  economical  and  efficient 
management  (Shackleton),  1092-4,  1116- 
20. 

Confiscation  of  Property,  Opinion  against 
(Stack),  8842. 

County  Councils,  prevailing  views  (M.  Garry), 
7739,  7833-8. 

Development  of  the  Country. 

Agricultural  development  best  promoted  by 
State  Purchase — Unless  Agriculture 
were  made  more  profitable  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  pay  Land  Purchase 
Annuities  (J.  Garry),  7907-9,  7951- 
53,  7971-4. 

Treasury  security  for  Land  Purchase, 
Question  of  (J.  Garry),  7944-50, 
7964-70. 

Existing  system — Only  the  fringe  developed, 
interior  of  Ireland  neglected  (Cooney), 
6083. 

New  Industries,  Question  of  Development 
(O’Dea),  1182 ; (Hackett),  6965-6 ; 
(Sweetman),  12322. 

Not  conducive  to — Rates  fair  to  all,  but  the 
man  in  a backward  district,  80  miles 
away,  would  pay  more  than  a man  50 
miles  away  (Cooke),  11440-2. 

Small  Industries,  Encouragement  of  (O’Dea), 
1182. 

Directors . of  Railways,  Difficulties  apprehended 
from  (Poe),  12274-5. 

Drummond  Commission  Recommendation,  see 
Drummond  Commission. 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  Resolution  in 
favour  of  (Goodbody),  2928,  2935-42; 
(Malone),  9811-16,  9872. 

Cross-Channel  Shipping  Interest,  Attitude  of 
(Malone),  9880-3. 

Dundalk  Urban  District  Council,  Attitude  of 
(Hanna),  9510-9,  9641. 

English  Ownership  of  Irish  Railways  Difficulty 
(Stack),  8695. 

Enniskillen  Urban  Council  Resolution  in  favour 
of  (Crumley),  1992 ; (Cooney),  6083, 
6086-91,  6096-7,  6128-9. 

Existing  System  preferable. 

Better  work,  State  Ownership  not  specially 
suited  to  Ireland  (J.  F.  Power),  2633-5. 

Trade  would  develop  better  under  existing 
system  provided  there  was  an  approach- 
able Court  for  remedy  of  grievancesi 
(Heyn),  10911-3. 

Extension  of  Railways. 

Not  likely  to  be  supplied  on  Baronial  Guar- 
antee system,  Government  assistance  ne- 
cessary (Crumley),  1799-1802. 

Not  necessarily  dependent-  upon  State  Con- 
trol-Extensions made  under  existing 
conditions  (Stevenson),  567. 

Exterior  influence— Question  as  to  removal  of 
(Cooke,  11482-4. 

Financial  aspect  of  Nationalisation — Sum  re- 
quired, Methods  of  raising  Capital. 

Additional  Expenses  which  would  affect  sur- 
plus arising  from  savings. 
Employees,  Better  payment  under 
State  Ownership  alleged — There 
might  undoubtedly  be  extra  expendi- 
ture (Malone),  9981-3. 

Purchase  might  cost  more  than  estimate, 
Not  possible  to  raise  Rates — In- 
stances of  State  taking  over  Tele- 
graphs and  London  Water  (Malone), 
9970-9. 

Taking  over  all  the  small  lines  and  get- 
ting them  into  good  order — Witness 
had  not  considered  the  point 
(Malone),  9955-7. 

Amount  of  Purchase  Money  (Sexton),  9289. 
Amount  required  including  Northern 
Counties  Stock  (Poe),  9361 ; (Sex- 
ton), 9384. 

Basis  of  Net  Revenue  divisible  whether 
divided  or  not,  Purchase  on — Rail- 
ways could  not  expect  to  have  whole 
net  revenue  without  provision  for 
maintenance  (Malone),  9914. 
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Nationalisation  of  Railways — State  Purchase,  etc. 

— continued. 

Financial  Aspect  of  Nationalisation— Sum  re- 
quired, Methods  of  raising  Capital— con- 
tinued. 

Amount  of  Purchase  Money — continued. 

Estimate  based  on  1905  statistics  of  paid 
up  Capital  etc.,  excluding  Northern 
Counties  Stock— Number  of  years’ 
purchase  allowed,  Proportion  of  live 
rand  dead  capital  (Malone),  9829-33, 
9912-3,  10004-16,  11937-8. 

Purchase  of  Unproductive  Capital  at 
20  per  cent,  of  value  of  holding 
proposed  (Malone),  9834,  9931-2, 

10019-21. 

Saving  effected  by  annual  charge  on 
the  State  being  less  than  amount 
paid  for  dividend  and  interest 
(Malone),  9836. 

Estimate  based  on  1905  statistics  of  paid 
up  capital,  etc.,  including  Northern 
'Counties  Stock— Altogether  too 
liberal  a price  (Malone),  10011-23, 
10041-2. 

Forty  Millions — 'Method  of  calculation, 
Provisions  of  Railway  Act  of 
1844,  and  Valuation  made  by 
Dublin  Stockbroker  last  October 
(Sweetman),  12085,  12291-3. 
Northern  Counties  Railway  omitted 
(Poe),  12279,  12289-90;  (Sex- 
ton), 2290. 

Not  necessary  to  Purchase  Prefer- 
ence and  Debenture  Shares,  and 
in  that  case  £20,000,000  only 
need  be  borrowed  (Sweetman), 
12082,  12142,  12144-5,  12150-52. 
Stockbroker’s  Valuation  based  on 
stocks  quoted  in  (Stockbrokers’ 
Lists,  which  did  not  include  all 
railways  (Poe),  12281-8. 

Increase  of  financial  burden  by  purchase 
of  Northern  Counties  Railway 
by  the  Midland  of  England 
((Malor^e),;'  9900-ill. 

Stock  comprised  in  capital  of  Eng- 
lish Company — Not  taken  into 
account  (Malone),  10004-10. 

Easily  managed  Financial  Operation 
(Stack),  8743. 

Economy,  Question  of  (Whyte),  2228. 

Advantages  of  State  Purchase  as  com- 
pared with  Private  amalgamation  of 
Railways  (Hackett),  6983-95. 

Annual  charge  upon  the  State  less  than 
Amount  paid  for  dividends  and  in- 
terest under  existing  system — Esti- 
mate based  on  Statistics  of  Paid-up 
Capital,  etc.,  in  1905  (Malone), 
9834-6. 

Carrying  out  of  work — Private  Enter- 
prise v.  Public  Management 
(Hackett),  7502-3. 

Government  Expenditure— 25s.  of 
Government  money  equivalent  to  20s. 
of  private  individuals’  money 
(Cooke),  11488-9. 

Savings  would  more  than  cover  Interest 
on  Purchase  Money  (Graham),  9288- 
90. 

liefer  also  to  title  Amalgamation  of 
Railways. 

Irish  Authority  created  by  Statute— Question 
of  raising  Loan. 

Failing  Restitution,  Irish  Authority 
could  either  borrow  from  the  Trea- 
sury or  go  into  the  market  them- 
selves (Glynn),  7260,  7264, 

Loan  by  the  State  (T.  Power),  5445. 

No  difficulty  in  raising  Loan — Possible 
to  borrow  in  open  market  if  Trea- 
sury were  reluctant  to  lend  (T. 
Power),  5561-3. 

Rate  of  Interest. 

. 3J,  per  cent.  Question  of — If  the 
banks  could  be  interested  it 
might  be  done  (Wise),  5981-4. 
One  per  cent,  higher  than  Imperial 
Treasury  Rate — Transvaal  in- 
stance (Wise),  5936-44. 


Nationalisation  of  Railways— State  Purchase,  etc. 
—continued. 

Financial  Aspect  of  Nationalisation— Sum  re- 
quired, Methods  of  raising  Capital—  con- 
tinued. 

Means  of  raising  Capital,  Rate  of  Interest, 
etc. 

31  per  cent,  if  borrowed  on  security  of 
■whole  of  Ireland — 3 per  cent,  if 

British  Government  gave  its  credit 
(Sweetman),  12084-5,  12153. 

Existing  System,  Continuance  of, 
rather  than  accept  Financial  Pro- 
vision from  wherever  it  might  be 
found — Witness  would  not  go  so  far 
as  that  (Cooney),  6152. 

Loan  raised  at  3 per  cent,  proposed 
(Malone),  9824-5,  9896. 

Money  due  to  Ireland — Restitution  for 
Over  Taxation. 

Forty  Millions  was  only  a fraction 
of  sum  due  (J.  Garry),  7993. 
Opinion  in  favour  of  State  Purchase 
as  a set-off  against  Over-Tax- 
ation (T.  Power),  5448-52. 
Restitution  of  one-tenth  would  make 
Purchase  of  Railways  easy 
(Glynn),  5260. 

Treasury  Provision  of  Capital  and 
Payment  of  Annual  Charge  would 
be  partial  restitution  (Sweet- 
man), 12158-60. 

Treasury  Provision  of  funds  either 
as  a Loan  or  preferably  as  a 
Gift  and  measure  of  Restitution 
(Cooney),  6147-9. 

Receipts  and  Working  Expenses  of 
Railways  in  1905 — Amount  available 
for  Interest  on  Purchase  Money,  etc. 
(Sweetman),  12084. 

State  would  find  the  money  (O’Gorman), 
5609. 

Subsidy  proposed  to  which  Irish  Taxes 
should  be  contributory  (Richardson), 
4980-1 ; (T.  Power),  5346-8. 

Working  Railways  so  as  to  pay  expenses 
including  Interest  on  Purchase 
Money,  etc. — depended  upon  what 
the  interest  might  be  (Crumley), 
1974. 

See  also  sub-heading  Irish  Authority. 

Profits  on  State-owned  Railways,  Experience 
of  Foreign  Countries,  see  sub-heading 
Foreign  Countries. 

Purchase  preferable,  but  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary— Railways  being  controlled  by  an 
Irish  Representative  Body,  Shareholders 
could  continue  to  receive  same  interest  as 
at  present  (T.  Power-),  5440-3. 

Security  for  Purchase  Money,  etc. 

Eight  Millions  returned  to  Ireland  for 
Government  purposes,  Deficit  could 
be  deducted  from  (Wise),  5787-88a. 
Government  Guarantee  as  security  . for 
Interest,  proposed  (Crumley),  1821. 
Rates  as  security  for  Purchase  Money 
(Wise),  5495-7. 

County  Authority  levying  a Rate  on 
the  Order  of  the  Treasury  in 
case  of  Deficit  (T.  Power),  5457- 
71. 

Irish  Capital,  as  large  a sum  as  pos- 
sible should  be  invested  in  Rail- 
ways— Mistake  to  suppose  that 
Ireland  was  in  need  of  Capital 
(Ennis),  12384-6. 

Not  fair  to  make  people  who  did  not 
use  the  Railways  pay  for  them 
(T.  Power),  5560. 

Resolution  passed  by  General  Coun- 
cil of  County  Councils  and  by 
Meath  County  Council  (Sweet- 
man), 12092-4  ; (Ennis),  12384. 
Valuation  of — Security  sufficient  to 
borrow  40  millions  in  the  open 
market  at  a reasonable  rate  of 
Interest  (Sweetman),  12084. 

Rates  in  addition  to  the  Railways  them- 
selves (T.  Power),  5446-7 ; (O’Gor- 
man), 5609 ; (Glvnn),  7260-2, 
7268-9. 
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Nationalisation  of  Railways — State  Purchase,  etc. 
— continued. 

Financial  Aspect  of  Nationalisation — Sum  re- 
quired.— Methods  of  raising  Capital,  etc. 
{continued). 

Security  for  Purchase  Money,  etc. — (con.) 
Rates  in  addition  to  the  Railway  them- 
selves, with  the  British  Government 
behind  them  (Malone),  9824-5. 

Stock  issued  by  the  Imperial  Treasury 
would  be  the  ultimate  security 
(Malone),  9900. 

Treasury  Security  under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  (T.  Power),  5564-8. 
Shareholders,  Position  of. 

Buying  out  on  fair  and  liberal  terms, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Riordan), 
3723-5,  3742-3 ; (T.  Power), 

5453-6. 

Public  Opinion  in  Ireland  .and 
Opinion  of  Shareholders,  Ques- 
tion of  (T.  Power),  5453-6. 
Existing  Shareholders  would  need  to  re- 
invest their  receipts,  so  that  capi- 
tal would  be  merely  transferred  from 
one  investment  to  another  (Sweet- 
man),  12084,  12143. 

Fair  treatment  of  Shareholders  proposed 
(Crumley),  1814. 

Indemnification  of  Shareholders  on  fair 
terms  with  a view  to  Reduction  of 
Rates,  Opinion  an  favour  of 
(Whyte),  2219-26. 

Surplus  Revenue — 

Application  of  to  Reduction  of  Rates, 
see  Rates. 

Rolling  Stock  and  Improvement,  Ex- 
penditure charged  to  capital — 
Existing  practice  tending  to 
reduce  value  of  apparent  sur- 
plus (Malone),  9915-25. 

Net  surplus  in  future  less  than  ap- 
pai-ent  net  surplus  at  present — 
Larger  amount  of  revenue  used 
for  improvements,  etc.  (Malone), 
9926-8. 

Foreign  Countries,  Railways  more  or  less  sub- 
jected to  State  Control — Prosperity, 
Lower  Rates,  etc.  (O’Dea),  1263-4; 
(Goodbody),  2860-4;  (Wood),  10348-50; 
(Boyd),  11851. 

Comparison  with  Conditions  in  Ireland — 
Possibility  of  achieving  same  results 
(J.  Gariy),  7985-90;  (Cooke),  11426. 
Description  of  Systems  in  Foreign  Countries 
(J.  F.  Power),  2467-2477,  2608-12; 

(J.  Garry),  7975-81. 

Development  of  Trade  following  Public 
Ownership  and  working  of  Railways 
(Stuart),  5274-5. 

Home  Industries  and  Exports  encouraged 
and  Imports  interfering  with  Local 
Manufacturers,  discouraged  (Wood), 
10351. 

Not  successful  everywhere,  although  in 
most  Countries  the  Railways  were 
State-ownied  (Hackett),  6949-53. 

Profits  on  State-owned  Railways — 
Belgium  (Cooke),  11395. 

Germany  and  Belgium  (Sexton),  9291. 
Japan — Comparison  of  Profits  on  State- 
owned  and  privately-owned  Lines 
(Sexton),  9288.' 

Satisfaction  given  by  State-owned  Railways, 
Statement  by  President  of  Board  of 
Trade — Conditions  might  be  entirely 
different  in  Germany  (Hackett),  6931-3. 
Slowness — Three  days  for  goods  to  travel 
fifty  miles  in  Belgium  (Cooke),  11403. 
Taxation,  Reduction  of  (Graham),  9291-2. 
Germany,  Local  Rates  not  much 
lower  than  in  Ii-eland  (Good- 
body),  2826-7. 

For  particular  Countries,  see  their  names. 
Gradual  Purchase — Whole  operation  need  not 
be  carried  out  at  once  (Malone),  9898-9. 
Not  justifiable  in  the  case  of  two  com- 
petitive railways,  to  buy  one  and  make 
reductions  and  leave  the  other  out 
(Malone).  9984-91. 


Nationalisation  of  Railways — State  Purchase, 
etc. — ( continued ) : 

Irish  Authority,  Purchase  of  Railways  by 
proposed  (Glynn),  7259-60,  7368. 

Opinion  against  (J.  F.  Power),  2667. 

Scheme  not  considered  by  Sligo  Har- 
bour Commissioners,  Probably  in 
favour  of  it,  if  Board  commanded 
general  confidence  (Jackson),  3173, 
3177-8,  3302-5. 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association,  Attitude  of — 
Diversity  of  opinion  (Shackleton),  877, 
1091,  1094. 

Irish  Industrial  Development  Association  in 
favour  of  (Riordan),  3722,  3902. 

Irish  Trades’  Union  Congress,  Parliamentary 
Committee  of — Resolutions  in  favour  of 
State  Purchase  (Richardson),  4000-23, 
4065-7,  4881-5,  4928-32. 

Limavadiy  and  District  in  favour  of  (Boyd), 
11715,  11767,  11809,  11849. 

Manager — 

Religious  or  Political  motives  influencing 
Appointment,  see  title  Religion  and 
Politics 

Salary — Public  Authority  would  never  pay 
£2,000  or  £3,000  a year  (Hackett), 
6955-63,  7073-4. 

One  objection  to  State  Ownership,  but 
not  the  only  one  (Hackett), 
7070-2,  7075,  7078. 

No  difference  between  the  Government  taking 
up  one  form  of  business  and  affiother 
(Hackett),  6947-8. 

Not  necessary — Increasing  Population  and 
General  Advancement  of  Ireland  would 
eventually  do  away  with  necessity  for 
Assistance  (J.  F.  Power),  2615. 

Objections  to  (Goodbody),  2768;  (Hackett), 
6847-9,  6975-8,  7004,  7079;  (Cooke), 
11421-30. 

Change  of  Opinion  if  charge  of  crippling  en- 
terprise could  be  substantiated  against 
Railways  (Hackett),  6964. 

Only  possible  remedy  for  evils  of  existing 
System — Inevitable  sooner  or  later 
(J.  Garry),  7905;  (Stack),  8738; 
(Boyd),  11715,  11767,  11848,  11887-8, 
11890. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  and  proposals  for 
(Shackleton),  1121-3;  (O’Dea),  1357; 
(Crumley),  1544-5,  1710-13,  1797,  (Whyte), 
2229;  (T.  Power),  5333-45,  5434; 

(Wise),  5767,  5770,  5785,  5789-92 ; 

(Stokes),  6643-4 ; (J.  Garry),  7852-3 ; 
(Stack),  8625,  8630,  8642-3;  (Malone), 
9892;  (Wood),  10685-6. 

Opinion  in  favour  of,  in  1839 — Pamphlet  and 
Letter  written  by  Mr.  J.  Pirn  (Knox), 
10056-9. 

Policy  of  Railway  Companies  as  to  where  and 
how  trains  should  run,  etc. — Public 
Opinion  could  operate  to  a certain 
extent  (Wood),  10697. 

Post  Office  Comparison,  sec  Post  Office. 

Private  Enterprise  not  conspicuous — Apart 
from  Light  Railways  State  Subsidy 
already  received  to  the  extent  of  four  to 
five  millions  (Wood),  10270-7. 

Prosperity  resulting  from  State  Purchase  of 
Railways — merely  a coincidence  in  many 
cases  owing  to  Trade  Reasons  (Good- 
body),  2854-7. 

Rebate  Svstern  Remedy  for  (Hanna),  9653-4, 
9659-63,  9687;  (Wood),  10687-97. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  Fear  of— Possible  diffi- 
culty in  getting  redress  in  small  matters 
(Jackson),  3172,  3176. 

Size  of  Undertaking— Four  English  Com- 
panies larger  than  whole  twenty-six 
companies  ~in  Ireland  together  and 
managed  by  onle  Board  of  Directors  and 
one  General  Manager  (O’Dea),  1275-7. 

Steamboats,  Purchase  of— Not  contemplated 
(Whyte),  2348. 
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.Nationalisation  of  Railways— State  Purchase, 

etc. — ( continued ) : 

Taxation — 

Extra  Taxation,  to  provide  better  Ac- 
commodation, Reduced  Fares,  etc. 

Attitude  of  people  in  Ireland, 
Ready  to  pay  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  (Six- 
smith),  9144-6. 

Opinion  in  favour  of — Loss  would 
be  recouped  later  (Sixsmith), 
9140-3. 

Reduced  Taxation  invariably  resulting 
when  time  was  allowed  for  development 
(Sixsmith),  9255-6. 

Restitution  for  Over-Taxation,  see  sub-head- 
ing Financial  Aspect — Means  of 
Raising  Capital. 

Tendency  throughout  the  world,  with  onie  or  two 
exceptions,  was  towards  Public  Owner- 
ship (J.  F.  Power),  2614;  (Sixsmith), 
9253;  (Sexton),  12164. 

Agitation  beginning  for  Public  Ownership 
in  England  and  United  States  (J.  F. 
Power),  2606-7. 

America  an  exception,  also  Turkey  and 
Spain,  the  two  latter  countries  both 
being  backward  (Wood),  10738-9. 

Third  Class  Passengers  not  provided  with 
Dining  Cars,  Argument  against  Pri- 
vate Ownership  of  Railways  if  it 
was  a question  of  Dividends  (Wood), 
10137-40. 

Time  for  State  Purchase  hardly  come  yet,  a year 
or  two  might  make  a great  differ- 
ence (Malone),  9897. 

Tourists,  Increase  in  number  (O’Dea),  1182. 

Trade  Unionists  as  a body  in  favour,  of 
State  Purchase — Irish  case  more  ac- 
centuated (Richardson),  4999-5001. 

United  Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers’ 
Association,  Resolution  in  favour  of 
State  Purchase  (Sixsmith),  9069,  9073, 
9209. 

Wexford  County  Council’s  Resolution  (Ennis), 
12450-1 — Unanimous  Resolution  (Ennis), 
12453  4. 


Newry — continued. 

Extension  of  Railway  to  Maguiresbridge  and 
Bawnboy — Temporarily  abandoned  (Ir- 
win), 9792-4. 

Revival  of  dropped  Scheme  proposed,  Great 
Northern  Railway  opposition,  etc. 

(Crumley),  1719-20A,  1984,  1987-8. 

Rates. 

Flax,  Traffic  in,  created  by  reasonable  Rates 
(Cooke),  11554-8. 

Other  Ports,  Position  of  Newry  as  compared 
with — (Coasting  Steamers  a sufficient  pro- 
tection (Irwin),  9796-9. 

Water  Competition  protected  traders  from 
excessive  Rates  (Irwin),  9798-9. 

Rolling  Stock,  Want  of— Only  complaint  made  by 
Newry  Traders  (Irwin),  9756-7,  9762-76, 
9781-6,  9800,  9805. 

Coal  Steamers,  Complaint  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  (Irwin),  9801-2. 

Improvement  effected  (Irwin),  9808-9. 

Preference  given  to  other  ports — Complaints 
had  been  made  (Irwin),  9803-4. 

Traffic  of  Port  not  decreasing  (Heyn),  11167. 

Newry  and  Armagh  Railway: 

Absorption  by  Great  Northern  Railway,  ESect  on 
Rates  (Wood),  10197. 

Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan  Light  Railway: 

Districts  served,  Advantages  gained,  etc.  (Irwin), 
9786-7. 

First  case  of  assistance  of  a railway  under  Ire- 
land Development  Act — Provisions  of 
Agreement  (Stevenson),  459. 

Gauge — 'Narrow  Gauge  (Stevenson),  620  ; (Irwin), 
9788,  9795. 

In  process  of  construction,  giving  independent 
access  to  sea  (Irwin),  9753. 

Independence  of  Great  Northern  Railway,  Advan- 
tage of  (Irwin),  9789-91. 

Not  dealt  with  under  Act  of  1896,  therefore  Sec- 
tion 7 would  not  apply  except  by  agree- 
ment (Stevenson),  607-8. 

Newtownards  and  Portaferry: 

Motor  Service  a success  (Wood),  10269. 

Railway  Scheme,  Rejection  by  Privy  Council 
(Stevenson),  4079a-80. 


Nenagh  : 

Reduced  Rate  for  Apples  to  Dungarvan  (T. 
Power),  5311-3. 

New  South  Wales  : 

Management  of  Railways  (Wise),  5846-52. 


North-Eastern  Railway  of  England  : 


Through  (Cross-Oh annel)  Rates  given  to  Irish 
Ports,  but  not  to  Interior  Stations  in  Ire- 
land (Stokes),  6375-82,  6391,  6413a-9, 
6576-82. 


Rates. 

Giasgow  (Whyte),  2146-7. 

Comparison  of  Rate  with  rate  from 
Enniskillen  to  Liverpool  and 
Belfast  (Crumley),  1687-8,  1764- 
5,  1779-82. 

Liverpool — 10s.  6 d.  per  ton  (Whyte), 
2143-5. 

Butter  Rate  to  Glasgow  (Crumley),  1789. 
"New  Zealand: 

State  Management  of  Railways,  Financial  Re- 
sults (Wood),  10371-8 ; (Graham),  9278- 
85 ; (Knox,  Sexton,  Poe,  Acworth), 
9384;  (Wood),  10371-8. 

Newry  : 

Contentment  due  to  extra  Facilities  given  and 
adjustment  of  Rates  by  Railway  Com- 
mission (Irwin),  9776-80. 

Distance  from  nearest  Station,  Blunder  in  ori- 
ginal construction  of  Great  Northern 
Railway  (Irwin),  9755. 

Second  Line  of  Rails  from  Goraghwood  to 
Newry  needed  (Irwin),  9757-61,  9786, 
9805. 

Line  was  promised  and  would  be  made 
(Irwin),  9806-7. 


Existing  System  of  Railways  met  Public  needs 
satisfactorily  on  the  whole  (Cooke), 
11639-45. 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report 
(Cooke),  11273. 

North  Staffordshire  Railway  : 

Through  Rates  given  for  Irish  ports,  but  not  for 
Interior  Towns  in  Ireland — Irish  Sau- 
sage Trade  handicapped  (Stokes),  6445- 
72,  6583-93. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society’s  reason  for 
sending  goods  so  far  inland  instead  of  to 
the  Port  with  the  cheapest  Rate  (Stokes), 
6762-4. 

Statement  referred  to  Goods  Traffic — No 'dif- 
ficulty concerning  Parcels  Traffic  (Bal- 
four Browne),  6467. 


Northampton  : 

Rates  for  Boots — Comparison  of  Rate  to  Glasgow 
with  Rate  to  Ennis  (Moloney),  8154, 
8255-62,  8353-5. 

Northern  Counties  Railway  : 

Belfast  people  well  satisfied  with  their  treatment 
by  (Heyn),  11142. 
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Northern  Counties  Railway — continued. 

Purchase  by  Midland  Railway  of  England. 

Belfast,  Public  Bodies  in  entirely  approved 
— Immense  success  and  benefit  to  the 
whole  district  (Heyn),  10923-7,  10933. 

Midland  had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  develop  traffic  both  Inwards  and  Out- 
wards— 'Progress  made  pointed  in  direc- 
tion of  Reduction  of  Inland  Rates 
(Heyn),  109704. 

Total  paid  up  Capital  for  Ireland,  Question 
of  change  caused  by  the  Purchase  (Poe), 
9361;  (Sexton),  9384;  (Malone),  9909- 
11,  10004-10 ; (Wood),  10075. 

“Worst  English  Company  out  at  present” 
(Crumley),  1750. 

Reduction  of  Fares  (Sixsmith),  9181-3;  (Gra- 
ham), 9373. 

Notice  op  Special  Rates  : 

See  Rates. 

Number  op  Railways  in  Ireland  : 

Sixteen  or  seventeen  separate  Railways,  not  in- 
cluding Light  Railways  (Goodbody), 
2736-9. 


0, 

Object  op  a Railway  Company  : 

Primary  Object — Needs  of  Locality  through  which 
it  passed,  not  Interests  of  Shareholders 
(Ennis),  12409-12. 

O'Dea,  Mr.  M. — Delegate  of  Irish  Reform  Associa- 
tion. 

Evidence,  1128-1393. 

Officials  of  the  Railways  : 

See  Stafi. 

O’Gorman.  Mr.  Patrick. — Chairman  of  Waterford 
County  Council. 

Evidence,  5569-635. 

O’Loughlin,  Mr.  D. — Representative  of  Clare  County 
Council. 

Evidence,  8363-460. 

Omagh  : 

American  Bacon,  Rate  from  Liverpool  lower  than 
Rate  for  Irish  Bacon  to  Liverpool 
(Cooke),  11374-8,  11600-6. 

Nearest  Station  to  Drumquin — Rates  as  affecting 
Drumquin  and  District,  refer  to  Drum- 
quin and  District. 

Shrubs  and  Trees,  Through  Rate  from  England 
compared  with  Local  Rate  (Stack),  8514. 
Train  Service  to  Enniskillen — No  Complaint 
6220-5. 

Orders  in  Council: 

Rates,  Standard  Clause  relating  to. 

Amendment  owing  to  passing  of  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888  (Stevenson), 

432. 

Form  suggested  by  Board  of  Trade  in  1894 
making  Rates  specified  in  Athenry  and 
Ennis  Order  the  Standard  (Stevenson), 

433. 

Owner’s  Risk  : 

Refer  to  title  Damage. 


P. 

Parsonstown  and  Portumna  Railway — Derelict 
Railway  : 

Board  of  Works  had  no  connection  with — Loan 
was  made  by  Loans  Commissioners  in 
England  (Stevenson),  582-5. 

Control  by  Public  Works  Loans  Commissioners, 
London  (Stevenson),  644. 

History  of  failure  of  line — Negotiations  for  put- 
ting  it  in  order  (Stevenson),  591-7. 

Cength  of  Line  (Stevenson),  646. 

Right  of  Way,  Question  of  (Stevenson),  646. 


Passenger  Tax  : 

Irish  Railways  not  subject  to  (J.  F.  Power), 
2501-2. 

Passenger  Traffic: 

Government  Control  needed  (Sixsmith),  9069, 
9073. 

Improved  Accommodation,  ought  to  be  given  (Six- 
smith),  9138. 

Number  of  Passenger  Journeys — 6 per  head  of 
population  in  Ireland  as  against  30  in 
Great  Britain  (Sexton),  12130. 

Total  Number  of  Passengers  carried  in  Ireland  in 
1900 — Comparison  with  Total  Number 
carried  by  Great  Western  of  England 
and  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
(Cooney),  6124-6. 

Uniformity  in  regard  to  Accommodation,  etc. — 
No  uniformity  (Sixsmith),  9101. 

See  also  titles  Third  Class  Passengers  and 
Women. 


Bacon  Rate  Comparison — Liverpool  to  Ennis- 
killen, Enniskillen  to  Pettigo  (Cooper), 
6286-93. 

Pick-up  Goods  Wagons  : 

Delays — Wagons  shunted  and  lying  at  Stations 
if  there  was  not  a full  load  (Crumley), 
1565-72. 

Pier,  Quay  or  Jetty: 

Construction  of  as  part  of  a Railway — State  Aid 
under  Act  of  1896  (Stevenson),  442. 

Pierce,  Mr.,  of  Wexford — Maker  of  Ploughs, 

etc.  : 

Local  Rates  driving  business  to  Foreign  Coun- 
tries (Sweetman),  11954,  12106-8. 

Pigs,  Carriage  op  : 

Rates. 

Competition,  Effect  of — Examples  of  Rates 
from  various  places  (Crumley),  1558-62. 

Sixpence,  rebate  of,  given  from  certain 
Stations  (Crumley),  1714a. 

Refer  also  to  title  Animals,  Transit  of,  and 
Names  of  Places. 

Pim,  Mr.  : 

Pamphlet  on  State  Purchase  (Knox),  10056-9. 

Through  Rates  made  in  England  (Sweetman).. 
11955. 

Pirrie,  Lord  : 

Motor  Transit  Scheme  proposed  by  Lord  Iveagh 
and  Lord  Pirrie,  refer  to  Motor  Transit. 

Plews,  Col.  : 

Through  Rates  and  Local  Rates,  Contradictory 
Statements  alleged  (Riordan),  3695-8. 

Points  and  Signals,  Interlocking  : 

See  title  Signalling,  Interlocking. 

Policy  op  Railways  under  existing  Management  : 

See  Commercial  System  of  Railway  Administra- 
tion. 

POLLEXFENS,  MESSRS.  : 

Manure  Contract  for  Kiltimagh,  Loss  of— Com- 
parison of  Rates  from  Sligo  and  Dublin 
(Jackson),  3120-4,  3224-39. 

Pomeroy : 

Cheap  Tickets  from  Dungannon  available  on 
Market  days,  but  not  on  Fair  days 
(Wood),  10141-7. 

Population  : 

Decrease  in. 

Difficult  for  Railway  Companies  to  give  Re- 
duced Rates  and  Increased  Facilities 
(J.  F.  Power),  2435-7. 

Statistics  (Stevenson),  4174-9. 

Statistics  of  Decrease  in  Counties  in  which 
were  the  principal  State-aided  lines. 
(Stevenson),  4174-9. 
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Population. — ( continued ) : 

Development  of  Ireland— Question  of  Population 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing — Rail- 
way Companies  did  not  pursue  the 
Highest  Rate  Policy  as  a matter  of 
course  (J.  F.  Power),  2623-9. 

Trade,  Decline  of  due  to  operation  of  Railways, 
Loss  of  population  followed  Decline  of 
Trade  (Cooney),  6171. 


Protection  , for  Irish  Industribs.  (continued) : 

Need  for— Amateur  Philanthropic  Undertak- 
ings were  useless,  but  Public  opinion 
could  protect  Irish  Industries  (Sweet- 
man),  12322,  12329. 

Public  Control  of  Railways  would  not  im- 
mediately produce  a crop  of  Indus- 
tries, but  would  prevent  the  strangling  of 
existing  Industries  (Sweetman),  12322. 

See  also  Through  Rates. 


Portadown  : 

Rates.  „ 

Biscuits— Through  Rate  from  Carlisle  com- 
pared with  Local  Rate  from  Belfast 
(Riordan),  3517-29. 

Small  Quantities — Rate  from  Belfast  com- 
pared with  Tonnage  Rate  (Riordan), 
3564,  3847-9,  3953-5. 

PORTAFERRY  : 

Motor  Services  to  Newtownards  and  Grey  Abbey 
(Wood),  10269. 

Porter  : 

Export  of— Low  Through  Rates  not  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  Country,  refer  to  Through 
Rates. 

Ports : 

Crushing  of  smaller  Ports,  Risk  of  (Stack), 
8823-5;  (Heyn),  11064-7,  11165-9. 

Post  Office: 

Control  of  Railways  by  some  one  accountable 
to  Parliament,  Question  of  friction, 
etc. — Postmaster-General  was  account- 
able to  Parliament  (Malone),  9951-2. 

One  Oentral  Organisation  like  the  Post  Office 
needed  (Stack),  8562,  8565. 

Uniformity  of  Rates  Question— Post  Office 
Rates  not  absolutely  uniform  (Stack), 
8566-70,  8666-7. 

Promptitude  of  a Government  Department 
— No  extraordinary  Promptitude  to  be 
observed  (Heyn),  11096-8. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways,  Fallacious 
Comparison — Class  of  transactions  en- 
tirely different  (Hackett),  7080-2. 

Poultry  Industry: 

Every  County  'in  Ireland  had  a poultry  in- 
dustry (Moloney),  8125-6. 

See  also  title  Eggs. 

Power,  Mr.  J.  F .—President  of  Limerick  Chamber 
of  Commerce : 

Evidence,  2373-688. 

Power,  Mr.  T. — Representative  of  Waterford  County 
Council : 

Evidence,  5277-568. 

Preferential  Rates  and  Rebates  : 

See  Rates,  also  Names  of  Places. 

Prentice,  Mr.  D.  S. — Superintendent  Travelling  In- 
spector of  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Evidence,  8960-9017. 

Private  Owner  shir  of  Railways  : 

See  title  Commercial  System. 

Privy  Council: 

Functions  in  connection  with  Railway  Schemes 
under  Act  of  1883  (Stevenson),  402, 
4079a. 

Twenty  cases  out  of  thirty-eight  rejected, 
Grounds  of  rejection  (Stevenson),  4079a. 

Protection  for  Irish  Industries  : 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolution  (Heyn), 
11187-9. 

Loss  of  Railways  if  Raw  Materials  were 
manufactured  on  the  spot. — Increase  in 
travelling  population  and  small  goods 
traffic  would  increase  profits  (Sweet- 
man),  12347-8. 


Public  Works,  Board  of: 

See  Works,  Board  of. 

Public  Works  in  Ireland,  Royal  Commission  on, 

Act  of  1883,  Failure  of,  Report  on  (Stevenson), 
416. 

Second  Report  dealt  with  question  of  facilitating 
development  of  Industries  by  railways 
and  harbours  (Stevenson),  4082-3. 


a. 

Quarter  Sessions  : 

Court  for  settling  questions  of  Rates  etc.,  pro- 
posed (Hackett),  7010-15. 

Power  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal 
Commissioners  without  proof  of  being 
aggrieved  (Cantrell),  133-4. 

Queenstown  : 

Rates — 

London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Rates 
from — Comparison  with  Local  Rates 
(O’Dea),  1243-5,  1247. 

Parcels  of  3 lb. — Traders  placing  orders 
in  London,  Lower  Rate  than  from 
Cork  (Riordan),  3530-3,  3597-607. 


It. 

Race  Meetings  : 

Fares — No  reduction  on  ordinary  rates  (Wood), 
10148-52. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission: 

Appeal  to — Expense,  etc. — 

All  other  methods  with  Railway  Com- 
panies would  be  exhausted  before  mak- 
ing Appeal  (Shackleton),  932-3. 

Appearance  before  Railway  Commission 
without  Counsel,  Question  of  (Camp- 
bell), 3416-7. 

Conditions  precedent  to  Appeal — Powers 
of  Board  of  Trade,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  etc.  (Cantrell),  123-4. 

Expense  not  excessive,  alleged,  Statement 
by  Registrar  of  Railway  Commission  of 
the  Court  Fees — In  practice  Traders 
were  afraid  of  the  Expenses  of 
Counsel  (Cooke),  11633-5. 

Expensive  and  Cumbersome  System — Large 
Traders  could  look  after  themselves, 
Unsuitable  Tribunal  for  the  ordinary 
Trader  (Riordan),  1402,  1457,  3812; 
(J.  F.  Power),  2482-5 ; (Goodbody), 
2769,  2776-7,  2786;  (Jackson),  3131; 
(Campbell),  3411;  (Wood),  10189, 
10626-7;  (Heyn),  10876-8;  (Cooke), 
11236,  11296,  11585-7. 

Belfast  Chamber'  of  Commerce,  Special 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Coal 
Traffic  Rates — Difficulties  and 
Delays  (Heyn),  10878. 

Costs  bad  to  be  paid  even  by  suc- 
cessful litigant — Deterrent  (Whyte), 
2253-6;  (J.  F.  Power),  2585-9. 
Examples  of  prohibitive  Costliness — 

Case  which  cost  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  £1,000  (Cantrell), 
217-25;  (Shacklelon),  934-8. 

Loss  of  £4,000  by  Londonderry 
Commissioners — Only  successful 
case  witness  knew  of  was  that  of 
the  Ayr  Harbour  Commissioner's 
(Cooke),  11237-8. 
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Railway  and  Canal  Commission — continued. 

Appeal  to — Expense,  etc. — continued. 

Expensive  and  Cumbersome  System — con- 
tinued. 

Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association, 
Opinion  of  (Shackleton),  878-9. 
Procedure  as  to  Costs — No  Costs 
awarded  unless  claim  of  defence 
was  frivolous  (Cantrell),  212-3. 

Method  of  Approach  (Shackleton),  931. 

No  Trader  in  Ireland  would  think  of  resort- 
ing to  the  Railway  Commission  (Stokes), 
6616. 

Slowness  of  proceedings  (Goodbody),  2770-4. 

Substitutes  proposed,  see  titles  County  Court, 
Quarter  Sessions  and  Tribunal. 

Decisions  only  governed  the  individual  case — 
Railway  Companies  reverting  to  old  Rate 
six  months  afterwards,  alleged  (Riordan), 
1459-65 — Statement  withdrawn  (Rior- 
dan), 3562-3. 

Facilities,  Provision  of — Railway  Commission 
had  jurisdiction  (Jekyll),  4639. 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1894  (Cantrell), 

134. 

Railway  and  Shipping  Rings  : 

Pioneer  of — Capital  represented,  Votes  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  (Stack),  8604. 

"Refer  also  to  title  Rebates. 

Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1896 : 

See  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Rates  and  Charges  : 

Act  of  1860,  Provisions  of  (Stevenson),  396. 

Act  of  1896,  Limitation  of  tolls  by  Athenry  and 
Ennis  Order  (Stevenson),  443. 

Alteration,  see  sub-heading  Fixing  and  Altering 
of  Rates. 

Amalgamation  of  Railways,  Control  of  Rates. 

Legislation  suggested  to  prevent  dictated  re- 
ductions being  counteracted  (Stuart), 
5267-8. 

Refer  also  to  sub-heading  Reduction  of  Rates. 

American  Rates,  Comparison  with. 

Port  Rates  from  America  compared  with  In- 
terior Rates  from  Ireland — It  might  be 
a fair  Comparison  to  compare  Interior 
Rates  from  both  places  (Whyte),  2303-8. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places  sub-heading 
Rates. 

Appeal  against. 

Abolition  of  present  system  and  setting  up  of 
some  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
Machinery,  see  titles  Tribunal,  County 
Court,  etc. 

Complaints  to  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion, Powers  of  (Cantrell),  123-35. 

Average  Rates  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
— Statistics — Question  of  relative  level 
being  higher  in  Ireland  (Cantrell),  242- 
9 ; (Cooney),  6098-6114 ; (Stack),  8657- 
61 ; (Wood),  10253. 

Average  Quantity  carried  per  Train  Mile — 
Figures  suggested  a lower  Revenue  per 
train  mile  in  Ireland  (Wood),  10724-6 — 
Irish  Income  per  Train  Mile  as  large  as 
in  Scotland  (Wood),  10724-30. 

Coal  included  in  Return  under,  head  of 
Minerals  (Cantrell),  274-5. 

Difference  in  proportion  of  Coal-carrying 
apparently  accounted  for  difference 
in  Rates  (Cantrell),  276,  362. 

•Collection  and  Delivery  not  included  in  Irish 
Rate  Effect  of  (Cooney),  6184-5 ; 
(Wood),  10763-6. 

Distance  haulage  not  taken  into  account) 
(Sexton),  6180 ; (Balfour  Browne),  6265- 
7. 

Minerals,  Power  to  charge  a higher  Rate  in 
Ireland  (Cantrell),  250. 

What  was  included  under  head  of 
Minerals,  Question  of  (Chairman), 
364. 

Mistaken  Statement  that  goods  rates  were 
higher  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain 
(Balfour  Browne),  p.  55. 


Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

Average  Rates  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
— Statistics — continued. 


No  Means  of  knowing  Average  Rate  for 
carrying  one  Ton  one  mile  (Goodbody), 
2953-6. 

Number  of  ingredients  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  value  of  per- 
centages (Wood),  10254. 

Passenger  Rates  and  Minerals — Witness  had 
no  knowledge,  but  had  no  objection  to 
extending  Mr.  Coyne’s  Statistics  (Can- 
trell), 252. 

Size  of  Consignment  made  a considerable 
difference — Larger  the  Consignment  the 
lower  the  rate  (Cantrell),  254-5. 

Terminal  Charges  included  (Wood),  10258. 

Board  of  Works — No  particular  function  with  re- 
gard to  Rates  and  Fares — Inquiry  could 
be  made  under  Section  7 of  Act  of  1896 
in  case  of  Complaint  (Stevenson),  531-2. 

Results  of  Inquiries  (Stevenson),  456-8. 

Council  of  Agriculture  Resolution  condemning 
existing  System  and  asking  for  Inquiry 
(Cantrell),  186-8. 

Reply  of  Irish  Government,  Question  of 
(Cantrell),  267-70. 

Equalisation  of  Rates. 

Desirable  to  have  Uniform  Rates,  but  there 
should  be  a few  simple  intelligible 
Rates  as  in  Post  Office  (Stack),  8570, 
8661,  8949-53. 

Zone  System,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(Stack),  8954. 

Mileage  Rates,  proposed  (Cooney),  6198-9 ; 

(Moloney),  8294-301 ; (Wood),  10578- 
84. 

Equal  Mileage  Rates  within  certain  Dis- 
tances, Opinion  in  favour  of  (Stack), 
8844-6. 


oea  competition,  Question  of  (Cooney), 
6198-203 

Opinion  against  Uniform  System — Not  work- 
able under  any  system  of  Railway 
Management  (Heyn),  11170. 

Belgian  Railways— -Handling  of  Traffic 
not  satisfactory  and  conditions  so 
totally  different  that  comparison  was 
impossible  (Heyn),  11171-7. 

State  Purchase — Possibility  of  a more  uni- 
form scale  (Whyte),  2228. 

Fixing  and  Altering  of  Rates. 

Basis  on  which  Rates  were  fixed — Empirical 
Basis,  Trader  would  be  asked  what  profit 
he  was  making  when  he  applied  for 
Rates  (Stack),  8732-7. 

Irish  Managers,  Question  whether  they  could 
fix  a local  rate  without  taking  English 
■and  Scotch  Managers  into  Council 
(Riordan),  1403,  3651-3,  3660-2. 

No  systematic  method  or  period  for  consider- 
ing Rates  in  connection  with  particular 
Industries  or  particular  circumstances 
(Wood),  10260. 

Raising  of  Rates,  Question  of. 

Local  Rates  could  not  be  raised  without 
Appeal  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
mission, but  Through  Rates  could  be 
dealt  with  (J.  F.  Power),  2395. 
Rates  could  be  altered,  but  could  not  be 
advanced— Mr.  Heyn’s  7s.  rate  to 
Sligo  from  Belfast— Rate  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  competing  steamer  was 
taken  off — 'Discussion  among  Com- 
missioners, 11574-9. 

State- Assisted  Railways,  Provisions  with  re- 
gard to  (Stevenson),  406-7,  531. 

State,  Fixing  and  Revising  of  Rates  by,  pro- 
posed (Jackson),  3250,  3262. 

All  Rates  would  require  to  be  revised, 
not  necessarily  lowered  (Jackson), 
3250. 

High  Inland  Rates — 'Handicapping  of  Irish  In- 
dustry. 

Agricultural  Implements — Mr.  Pierce  sent  his 
ploughs  to  Foreign  Countries,  Hun- 
gary, etc.  (Sweetman),  11954,'  12106- 
8,  12331-2. 

Concession  for  Agricultural  Implements 
given  by  all  Railway  Companies 
(Knox),  12352. 
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Rates  and  Charges — continued. 

High  Inland  Rates — Handicapping  of  Irish  In- 
dustry— continued. 

Agricultural  Implements — continued. 

English  Implements  would  be  sent  at 
English  Rates,  therefore  Irish  maker 
got  an  advantage  (Knox,  Tatlow,  Ac- 
worth),  12352-3. 

All  Rates  Excessive,  both  Through  Rates  and 
Ordinary  Rates  (Whyte),  2165. 

Cheaper  to  send  goods  to  British  ports  and 
back  to  Ireland  with  advantage  of 
Through  Rate  (Riordan),  3485a-500, 
3939-43. 

Definition  of  Excessive  Rates  (Cooney),  6133- 
6,  6204-10  ; (Moloney),  8169-70. 
Example  of  Salt  Butter  trade  between 
County  Clare  and  Manchester 
(Moloney),  8101-18,  8171-3,  8177-8. 

Existing  Charges  were  doing  great  injury  to 
Ireland — Development  retarded,  etc. 
(Crumley),  1547-8;  (Whyte),  2283;  (J. 
F.  Power),  2601-2. 

Extinction  of  Industries  by  Cost  of  Transport; 
(Richardson),  4030 — Withdrawal  of  Evi- 
dence (Richardson),  4875-80. 

Fishermen,  Rates  pressed  more  hardly  on 
than  on  anyone  else — ‘Rate  for  box  of 
Crabs  from  Ballyoastle  to  Liverpool 
(Cooke),  11542-6. 

Home  Markets,  Traders  not  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of,  sometimes  shut  out  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  (Riordan), 
1401,  3559-61,  3592-4;  (T.  Power),  5311, 
5314-5,  5436 ; (Cooke),  11380. 

Increase  in  Traffic  if  Rates  were  more  reason- 
able— Example  of  Flax  from  Russia  to 
Newry  (Cooke),  11554-8. 

Legislation  to  prevent  Excessive  Rates, 
Enniskillen  Urban  Council  in  favour  of 
(Cooney),  6097. 

No  Irish  Trader  could  at  present  make  a pro- 
fit on  Irish  goods,  nor  could  Local  Indus- 
tries make  a profit  (Moloney),  8183-4. 

One-Third  too  high — Criticism  would  apply 
to  all  Rates  (Whyte),  2198. 

Population  Question  at  the  bottom  of  the 
difficulty — ‘Railway  Companies  did  not 
pursue  Highest  Rate  Policy  as  a matter 
of  course  (J.  F.  Power),  3623-9. 

Shipping  Industry — ‘Almost  all  work  done  for 
Foreigners,  Irishmen  went  to  England  or 
Scotland  (Pirrie),  12333. 

Unreasonable  Rates,  No  other  Country  in  the 
World  in  which  local  rates  were  so  high 
(Moloney),  8153. 

For  particular  Rates,  refer  to  Names  of 
Places. 

Inequality  of  Rates — Disparities  between  Rates  to 
places  in  same  neighbourhood. 

Cider,  Rate  from  Portadown  to  Londonderry 
compared  with  Rate  for  Porter  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry  (Riordan),  3534- 
49. 

Water  Competition,  Effect  of,  admitted,  but 
Disparities  were  too  great  (Stack), 
8930-1. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 

Information  as  to  Rates. 

‘Composition  of  a Rate,  Information  as  to. 
Law  as  to — Seci-ebary  of  Railway  Com- 
pany bound  to  give  information  on 
receiving  written  notice  (Balfour 
Browne),  3460. 

Terminal  Charges  ought  to  be  known, 
but  witness  would  not  press  for  in- 
formation (Campbell),  3439-41. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction— ‘Clauses  inserted  in  recent  Pri- 
vate Bills  requiring  Railway  Companies 
to  supply  information  (Cantrell),  119-22, 
175-80. 


Rates  and  Chabgbs — continued. 

Information  as  to  Rates. — ( continued ). 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  information — Rates- 
between  two  points  shown  only  in  the- 
Rate  Books  at  these  points. 

Keeping  a Rate  Book  at  the  Head  Office 
for  inspection  by  the  public,  Question, 
of  (Wood),  10495-6 ; (Cooke), 
11494-9. 

Necessary  to  ask  for  the  Rate  if  neither 
of  the  points  happened  to  be  trader’s 
own  station  (Cooke),  11348-50. 
Necessary  to  go  or  send  to  the  starting, 
point  and  look  at  the  Rate  Book 
(Campbell),  3393-403;  (Stack),  8473, 
8514  ; (Wood),  10494. 

Difficulty  of  understanding  Rate  Books 
(Cooke),  11553. 

Boots  and  Shoes  included  with  Goods 
and  Minerals  in  General  Classifi- 
cation (Wood),  10246-51. 
Classification  of  goods  scheduled  under 
the  Athtenry  Act — Understood  by 
very  few  people  (Wood),  10171-6. 
Head  Line — Examination  of  Rate 
Books  did  not  result  in  much, 
preferrted  to  take  Railway  Com- 
panies’ word  (Heyn),  11191-4. 
Maximum  Rate  no  guide  to  ordinary 
member  of  the  public  as  to 
actual  Rate  charged — 75  per  cent, 
of  Goods  carried  at  Special  Rates 
(Wood),  10176-81,  10483-91. 

Impossible  to  obtain  particulars  which  show 
irregularity  of  Rates  and  periods  at 
which  adjustments  are  made  by  the  Rail- 
way Companies  (Wood),  10169-70. 

Information  supposed  to  be  given  in  Rate 
Books — Rates  actually  in  force  into 
and  out  of  station  in  question, 
Maximum  rates  not  shown  (Shackle- 
ton),  910-14. 

Compulsory  Record  of  Net  Rates  to 
the  Public — Instances  of  Rates 
which  possibly  were  not  shown  on 
Rate  Book,  etc.  (Shackleton),  885- 
94a,  903-4,  922-5. 

Law  as  to  Record  in  Rate  Book 
(Balfour  Browne),  3460. 

Rates  shown  in  Rate  Books  kept  at  Rail- 
Stations  (Cantrell),  168. 

Temporary  Rates,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
keeping  a record  (Campbell),  3443. 
Witness  thought  Rates  charged  were 
those  in  the  Rate  Book — He  had 
never  questioned  them  and  had 
never  received  any  allowance  (Cooke), 
11356-8. 

Inspection  of  Rate  Books,  Question  of 
Public  Right  of  (Cooke),  11351-5; 
(Crumley),  1918-25. 

Ignorance  of  the  Public  that  they 
could  inspect  the  Rate  Book  for 
themselves  (Cooke),  11347. 

No  Trader  could  go  to  the  Rate  Book 
(Campbell),  3444. 

Rate  Books  kept  at  each  Station- 
Accessible  to  any  person 

(Cantrell),  165. 

Provided  for  in  one  of  the  Rail- 
way Acts  (Cantrell),  166-7. 

Rebate  offered  as  a sequel  to  request  for 
information  (Wood),  10492. 

Reduction  of  Rate  at  a Railway  Con- 
ference— Rush  among  agents  to  be 
first  to  give  information  (Cooke),  11346. 

Tradesmen  and  Railway  Officials  reluctant 
to  give  information  (J.  Garry), 

7854-5;  (Wood),  10836-40. 

Unification  of  Railways  based  on  State 
Control,  Argument  in  favour  of — No 
possible  remedy  so  far  as  Private  Com- 
panies were  concerned  (Wood),  10497- 
500. 

Maximum  Rates. 

Complaint  was  not  that  Rates  were  in  exoess 
of  Powers  (Stack),  8545-6,  8550,  8564,. 
8668. 
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•Hates  and  Charges. — ( continued, ) : 

Maximum  Rates — ( continued ). 

Devised  to  meet  all  Contingencies,  No 
direct  relation  to  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances (Stack),  8669-72, 
8678-80. 

Attempt  to  raise  actual  rates  to  maxi- 
mum defeated  by  Parliamentary  In- 
terposition— Act  of  1894  (Stack), 
8673-7. 

Rebellion  in  England  and  at  Strabane 
— Maximum  Rates  not  in  force  in 
Strabane  (Stack),  8672. 

Elour  Traffic,  Effect  of  imposition  of 
Maximum  Rates  (Shaekleton),  916-7, 
920. 

Legal  Maximum  Rates  fixed  under  Athenry 
and  Ennis  Act  (Cantrell),  164. 

Rates  in  terrorem  and  not  to  be  levied 
(Shaekleton),  921. 

Revision  of  Rates  by  Board  of  Trade — 
Reduction  of  Maximum  Powers  (Crum- 
ley), 1549-52. 

Revision  had  not  made  the  Parlia- 
mentary Powers  reasonable  (Stack), 
8548. 

Not  Unreasonable — 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolution 
(Riordan),  3916;  (Cooke),  11273. 

Not  unreasonable  but  slightly  oppressive  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  of 
the  Country  (J.  F.  Power),  2390-3, 
2420-1. 

-Notice  of  Increase  in  Rates — 

Fortnight’s  notice  given  under  Act  of  1888 
(Cantrell),  119. 

French  system  of  publishing  proposed 
Changes  and  distributing  publication, 
Opinion  dn  favour  of  (Jackson),  3329- 
32;  (Campbell),  3385. 

Month’s  notice  and  direct  notice  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  required — 
Clauses  inserted  in  recent  Private 
Railway  Bills  (Cantrell),  119-22,  175- 

Special  Rates  granted  for  Competitive 
Traffic — Information  to  be  given  to 
Ports  affected  proposed  (Jackson), 
3107-15,  3224-39,  3299-300. 

Examples  showing  how  Special  Rates 
given  without  notice  acted  to  the 
detriment  of  SMgo  (Jackson),  3116- 
24,  3224-39. 

Not  sufficient  to  put  it  in  the  Rate 
Book — some  means  of  making  it 
public  was,  desirable  (Campbell), 
3445-6.  * ’ 

Humber  of  Rates— Witness  had  no  knowledge, 
Number  probably  ran  into  millions 
(Cantrell),  239-41. 

Orders  dn  Council,  Amendment  of  Standard 
Clause  relating  to  Rates  (Stevenson), 


Passenger  Fares,  see  title  Fares,  also  Names 
of  Places. 

Preferential  Rates — 

Bannatyne  and  Sons  v.  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Co.  (Jekyll),  4651. 

Competition  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign 
Countries,  refer  to  Through  Rates. 

Large  Quantities,  Preferential  treatment, 
see  title  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 

No  benefit  to  Irish  Traders  in  General 
(Riordan),  1402,  1439. 

Brick  Companies  in  Counties  Cork 
■and  Limerick — Preferential  Rate 
granted  to  Cork  Company,  In- 
justice to  L’’merick  Firm  (Riordan), 
1439-56,  3555-8 

No  different  payment  to  be  accepted  from  any 
Customer  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(Campbell),  3442. 

°7^tion  to  Preferential  Rates  (O’Dea), 
1185-90,  1387. 

Penalty  on  Railway  Companies  giving 
Preferential  rates  or  rebates  to  detr;- 
ment  of  other  Traders,  proposed 
(Shaekleton),  880-4. 


Rates  and  Charges. — ( continued ) : 

Private  Ownership  of  Railways — Example  of 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  favour- 
able arrangements,  State  Management 
would  not  develop  trade  (Cooke),  11440-2. 
Reduction  of  Rates — Means  of  meeting  resulting 
Dislocation  of  Railway  Income,  etc. 

All  Rates  could  not  be  reduced  with  advan- 
tage, Many  that  could  be  complained  of 
(Goodbody),  2741. 

Amount  of  Reduction  proposed — 

42  per  cent. — General  Reduction  recom- 
mended by  a small  Commission  that 
followed  the  Devonshire  Commission 
(Stack).  8631-4. 

Desire  that  Railway  Companies  should 
be  asked  what  proportion  of  Rates 
had  remained  stationary  and  what 
percentage  had  been  reduced,  etc. 
(Wood),  10265-6. 

50  per  cent.  Reduction  possible  (Stack), 
8631. 

£1  or  25s.  ought  to  carry  from  any  one 
part  of  Ireland  to  any  other  (Cooke), 
11385-7. 

£2  per  ton — Failure  of  Great  Northern 
Company’s  efforts  to  get  the  English 
Companies  to  agree  (Crumley), 
1943-9. 

One-Third,  Reduction  of,  proposed 
(Crumley),  1803-4. 

Sea  Ports  so  numerous  that  12s.  6 d.  a 
ton  ought  to  carry  any  Irish  pro- 
duce to  a sea  port  (Cooke),  11411. 
Sea  Rates,  Reduction  to  Level  of,  not  pro- 
posed (Stack),  8838-9. 

Authority  to  decree  and  arrange  Reductions 
— (J.  F.  Power),  2668-71;  (Goodbody), 
2837-42,  2901-5. 

Board  of  Trade,  No  power  to  reduce  Rates 
(Jekyll),  4639. 

Commercial  Basis  of  Railways — 

Could  not  be  expected  to  make  sacrifices 
(Stack),  8556-7;  (Heyn),  10889-90. 
Success  of  one  of  the  Irish  Railways  in 
reducing  Rates  and  increasing  Pro- 
fits (Cooney),  6248-51. 

Compulsory  Reduction  suggested  (Crumley), 
1813;  (Cooke),  11559-60. 

Concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Railways 
would  not  start  Industries,  Necessary  to 
have  sufficient  confidence  to  get  the  men 
and  the  Money  (Cooke),  11449-51. 

Co-operative  principle,  Application  of  to  col- 
lection of  traffic  in  small  quantities — 
Reduction  of  Rates  in  outlying  districts 
on  one  day  in  the  week,  proposed  (Cooke), 
11227-33,  11384,  11510-7,  11607-15a, 

11662-6  ; (Knox),  11698. 

Dislocation  of  existing  Railway  Income, 
Question  of  Loss,  etc.  (J.  F.  Power), 
2384,  2597  ; (Jackson),  3251 ; (Stack), 
8835-6,  8840-1. 

Decreasing  Population  and  decreasing 
Goods  Traffic  made  it  difficult  to  give 
Reduced  Rates  (J.  F.  Power),  2435- 

Fairer  to  make  the  people  who  sent  the 
Traffic  pay  the  cost  rather  than 
charge  it  on  the  taxation  of  Ireland 
(Goodbody),  2972-7. 

Maximum  Rates  not  exceeded,  but  Com- 
panies were  in  a position  to  reduce 
Rates  (Crumley),  1553. 

English  Railways  to  be  represented  on  any 
Board  under  a system  of  single  manage- 
ment, Question  of  (Cooney),  6152-4. 

General  opinion  was  that  lower  rates  would 
be  advantageous  (Heyn),  10887-8. 

Increase  of  Traffic  would  result  from  reduced 
rates  (Whyte),  2215-7 ; (T.  Power), 
5428-32;  (Cooke),  11387-91,  11554. 
Development  of  Industries  (Stokes),  6518- 
23  ; (Moloney),  8150-2  ; (Sweetman). 
12084. 

Loss  would  be  overtaken  in  eleven  years 
— Report  of  Commission  of  1868 
(Wood),  10347. 

Necessity  of  (Goodbody),  2787;  (Moloney), 
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Rates  and  Charges. — ( continued ) : 

Reduction  of  Rates— Means  of  meeting  resulting 
Dislocation  of  Railway  Income  etc.— 
continued. 

Peaceful  settlement  with  Railway  Companies 
desired  (Whyte),  2218. 

Private  Managers  would  respond  more  readily 
than  State  Managers  owing  to  pressure 
of  Competition  (Cooke),  11490-2. 

Public  Ownership  the  only  remedy  for  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs  (Riordan),  3898- 
9 ; (T.  Power),  5428-33 ; (Malone), 
9817,  9893-4;  (O’Dea),  1274-5. 
Foreign  Countries — Rates  and  Fares  only 
a fraction  of  those  in  England 
and  Ireland  (Goodbody),  2858-9. 
Low  Rates  did  not  always  succeed — 
Danish  Government  had  had  to 
raise  the  Rates  (Cooke),  11404. 
Irish  end  of  the  journey,  the  only  part 
that  would  be  affected  by  State 
Ownership — Some  of  the  English 
railways  would  need  overhauling  as 
well  (Crumley),  1950-1,  1957-64. 
Shareholders,  Indemnification  of — 
Opinion  in  favour  of  State  Purchase 
of  Railways  (Whyte),  2219-26. 

Some  change  in  administration  necessary 
if  Ireland  was  to  be  able  to  meet- 
foreign  competition  (Crumley),  1813- 
18;  (J.  F.  Power),  2599-60. 

Reluctance  of  Railway  Companies  to  reduce 
Rates — Obliged  to  keep  Low  Rate 
whether  traffic  developed  or  not. 
Acts  of  1888  and  1904,  Restrictive  effects 
of — Opinion  in  favour  of  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  (Cooke),  11588-99. 
Rate  might  be  struck  on  understanding 
of  a certain  quantity  and  that  trade 
continued  (Riordan),  3868,  3936-7. 

Revision  of  Rates  proposed  (Goodbody), 


Revision  without  waiting  for  appointment  of 
a Public  Authority,  proposed  (Wise), 
5886-90. 

State  Aid,  Question  of. 

Amount  of  State  Aid,  proposed  (Good- 
body),  2894-900. 

Childers’s,  Mr.  proposal,  Opinion  in 
favour  of  (J.  F.  Power),  2656-7. 
Income  Tax  in  Ireland  to  be  devoted  to 
subsidising  Irish  Railways,  proposed 
(Stuart),  5180,  5184. 

Not  possible  to  reduce  Rates  without 
assistance,  Interest  earned  averaged 
3^  per  cent,  on  Capital  invested 
(Goodbody),  2745-6,  2819-23. 

Objection  to  State  Subsidies  (Heyn), 
10891,  10990,  11009,  11152, 

11185-6. 

Local  Authorities,  Provision  of 
Motor  Service  or  Cartage  to  Rail- 
way Station  so  as  to  cheapen 
Cost  of  Transport  to  ultimate 
destination  (Heyn),  10892-9, 
11013-6. 

No  objection  to  application  of 
Government  Money  to  works  of 
public  utility,  such  as  Harbours, 
Railway  Extensions,  etc.  (Heyn), 
10899-900,  10990,  10993,  11002, 
11013-16. 

Under  special  circumstances  there 
might  possiblv  be  no  objection 
(Heyn),  11010-11,  11153. 

Private  Owners,  Question  of  paying  Sub- 
sidies to  (Cooke),  11412-4. 

Proposals  in  favour  of  State  Aid  (Crum- 
ley), 1869-76,  1816 ; (Goodbody), 
2762-3,  2788 ; (Jackson),  3253-5, 

3261;  (Cooke),  11411. 

Taxation  in  order  to  provide  a subsidy, 
Question  of  (Cooney),  6211-3,  6214-9. 

Unified  Railway  Management,  Application 
of  Savings  to  Reduction  of  Rates 
(Wise),  5891-3;  (Cooney),  6213-5; 
(Stokes),  6641-4 ; (J.  Garry),  7994- 
7 ; (Moloney),  8166-7. 

Agricultural  Products  going  out  of  the 
Country,  Reduction  on,  proposed 
(Malone),  9839-40,  9933,  9997- 
10000,  10038-40. 


Rates  and  Charges.— (continu-ed) : 

Reduction  of  Rates— Means  of  meeting  resulting 
Dislocation  of  Railway  Income,  etc.— 
continued.  , 

Unified  Railway  Management,  etc.—  con- 
tinued. , 

Agricultural  Products  going  out  of  the 
Country,  etc. — continued. 

Equally  important  to  aid  Irish  in- 
dustries— Witness  not  pledged  to 
suggestion  made  (Malone),  9934- 
7. 

Experimental  Application  of  Funds  saved 
so  as  not  to  risk  a Deficiency  in 
net  revenue — Feasible  (Sweet- 
man),  12137,  12139-41. 

Bigger  Reduction  at  first  at  a loss- 
° might  be  better  for  the  Country 
(Sweetman),  12138. 

Reductions  should  be  made  as  a matter 
of  business,  without  any  question  of 
sentiment  (Wise),  5880-5,  5891-8. 

Revision  of  Rates  a few  years  ago  by  Board  of 
Trade  (Crumley),  1549-52. 

Special  Rates.  . , _ , , 

Bulk,  Consignment  in,  Special  Rates  for,  see 
title  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 

Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  attempt 
^ to  obtain  facilities  unless  a representa- 
tion was  made  (Cantrell),  351-4. 

Different  parts  of  the  Country,  Special  Facili- 
ties in  one  District  as  against  another— 
Many  instances  of  exceptional  rates 
where  there  was  a regular  traffic — Butter 
Traffic  from  Limerick  to  Manchester 
(Cantrell),  350. 

Flour  Milling  Trade— Railway  Companies 
had  never  been  approached  (Shackleton), 
H02-4. 

Lower  than  ordinary  Rates  as  a rule  (Can- 
trell), 169. 

Proportion  of  exceptional  rates  to  ordinary 
rates  (Cantrell),  170. 

Shown  in  Rate  Books  kept  at  Stations  (Can- 
trell), 168. 

Refer  also  to  sub-headings  Notice  of  Rates, 
Preferential  Rates  and  titles  Rebates  and 
Names  of  Places. 

Temporary  Rates. 

Objections  to — Temporary  Arrangement  did 
not  work  well,  Desire  to  have  Rates  per- 
manent (T.  Power),  5283-300. 

Reasons  of  Railway  Company  for  not  desiring 
to  make  Rates  permanent  when  only  one 
person  sent  large  traffic — Dungarvan 
Cider  Industry  (T.  Power),  5498-508. 

Record  of — Permanent  Record  on  Rate  Books 


Terminals,  see  that  title. 

Test  of  Fitness — Comparison  with  Rate  in  similar 
circumstances  in  other  Countries  (Stack), 
8682. 

Through  Rates,  see  that  title. 

Water  Competition,  Effect  of,  see  Water  Compe- 
tition. 

Rating  of  Railways  : 

Period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  Assessment  of 
Railways  built  under  Act  of  1896  at 
Agricultural  Value  of  land  (Stevenson), 
444-5,  609-10,  4209-12. 

Rebates  on  Drawbacks  : 

Abolition  proposed  (Shackleton),  924. 

Rates  to  be  fixed  without  Rebates — Permis- 
sion of  Parliament  or  Railway  Commis- 
sioners to  be  required  to  raise  a rate 
before  5 or  10  years  after  establishment 
proposed  (Hanna),  9533-5,  9545,  9560- 
1,  9613-23. 

Cattle  and  Pigs  (Crumley),  1990-1 — Rebates  of  Is. 
and  6 d.  respectively  given  from  certain 
stations  (Crumley),  1714a,  1932-6,  1990-1. 

Consignment  Notes  given,  marked  with  full 
amount  of  Customer’s  liability — Com- 
plaint of  Rebate  behind  (Wood),  10181-8, 
10506-7. 

Description  of  how  a Rebate  was  obtained 
(Crumley),  1926-1942b  ; (Hanna),  9666 
82. 

Excessive  Rebates  resulting  from  undue  Competi- 
tion not  ultimately  a benefit  to  the  Pub- 
lic (Hanna),  9558-9. 

Illegal  to  charge  any  rate  except  that  in  the  Rate 
Book  (Acworth),  9591-4,  9609-11. 
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Rebates  or  Drawbacks — continued. 

Illegally  given  by  two  leading  Railways — Case 
pending  (Stack),  8680-1. 

Information  as  to — Not  included  in  Rate  Books, 
No  information  available  (Cantrell), 
171-4. 

Instance — 6 d.  given  under  name  of  cartage  on 
Indian  com  from  Belfast  to  Collooney 
(Campbell),  3447-50. 

Ought  to  be  some  method  by  which  a desired 
Rate  could  be  obtained  without  an  inti- 
mation concerning  a Rebate  (Wood), 
10492. 

Particulars  as  to  Names,  Dates,  etc.,  Witness 
in  a position  to  give  (Hanna),  9683-6. 

Reluctance  of  Traders  to  give  information 
(Wood),  10508-19. 

Recipients  Would  not  give  evidence,  and 
Non-Recipients  could  not  afford  to 
take  action  (Hanna),  9596-600,  9602- 
8,  9651-2. 

Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners,  Opinion  that 
Rebates  not  in  Rate  Books  were  given 
(Jackson),  3116. 

Objection  to  system — Rebate  not  given  to  all  alike, 
Big  Traders  favoured  (Hanna),  9577-8, 
9590,  9600-1,  9664-8. 

Public  Authority,  Management  by,  would  be  a 
Remedy  (Hanna),  9653-4,  9659-63,  9687. 

Secret  Commission  Act,  Question  as  to  applica- 
tion of  the  Act  (Hanna),  9655-8. 

Withdrawal  of  Rebates  formerly  given— Too  much 
management  on  Irish  lines,  No  benefit 
for  people  providing  traffic  (Crumley), 
1714,  1714a,  1917. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 


Receipts  : 

Decrease  in  Net  Revenue— Statistics  showing  that 
Increase  in  Expenditure  was  greater  than 
Increase  in  Receipts  (J.  F.  Power),  2443- 
50. 

Goods  and  Mineral  Traffic. 

70  per  cent,  of  Total  Receipts  of  Railways  at- 
tributable to  Merchandise  Traffic  (Wood), 
10252. 

Percentages  contributed  in  1904  by  Mineral 
Traffic  (Wood),  10240. 

Gross  Receipts. 

England  and  Wales — 'Statistics  for  1896  and 
1905  (Cantrell),  25. 

Ireland — Statistics  for  1896  and  1905  (Can- 
trell), 11-13,  20-1 

1896  the  'first  table  published  in  the  Blue 
Book  ('Cantrell),  19. 

Inclusion  of  Irish  lines  in  which  English 
Railway  Companies’  money  was  in- 
vested (Cantrell).  296-8. 

Scotland — Statistics  for  1396  and  1905  (Can- 
trell), 28. 

Gross  Receipts  per  mile  in  1905  for  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  (Cantrell), 
29-31;  (Wood),  10081. 

Return  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts  on  capital 
cost  per  mile  (Wood),  10081-5. 
Correction  of  Mr.  Wood’s  interpretation 
of  the  Railway  Returns  (Knox), 
10791-808. 

Proportion  of  dividends  for  passengers 
and  goods  (Wood),  10086-7. 

Net  Receipts  (Cantrell),  16. 

Refrigerating  Stores : 

Advantages  of — 'Costly,  and  Railway  Companies 
would  contend  that  goods  booked  through 
did  not  suffer  much  delay  (Stokes),  6745- 

Witness  was  not  aware  of  any — No  representa- 
tions had  been  made  to  Railway  Com- 
panies (Stokes),  6743-4. 

Rfrigerating  Vans  : 

Provision  of,  proposed. 

Butter,  see  that  title — -Special  Wagons. 

Meat  Trade,  Encouragement  of  (Crumley), 


Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868 : 

First  mention  of  term  “Light  Railway” — Re- 
strictions as  to  limit  of  Speed  and 
Weight  of  Rolling  Stock  (Stevenson), 
4122-3. 

Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873: 

Power  for  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  a person  to 
apply  to  the  Railway  Commission  (Bal- 
four Browne,  Acworth),  4392. 

Religion  or  Politics  Affecting  Appointments 
(Wise),  5841-5,  5877-9;  (Cooke),  11273, 
11485-7. 

Belfast,  Existing  Appointments  on  Administra- 
tive Boards  (Cooke),  11452-70. 

County  Councils,  Fitness  to  Administer  Railways 
— Times  attack  ungrounded,  Instance  of 
appointments  by  Wexford  County  Coun- 
cil (Ennis),  12404. 

Fletcher’s,  Mr.,  Evidence  before  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Commission  with  regard  to  Agri- 
cultural Committees  (Cooke),  11626-30. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Clerkships,  Clause  in- 
serted in  Bill  providing  for  test  of  com- 
petence by  Examination  (Cooke),  11465-9. 

Irish  Representative  Body,  Question  of  Fitness  to 
administer  Railways  (Sweetman),  12098- 
102;  (Acworth),  12455-7. 

No  foundation  for  Apprehensions,  County  Coun- 
cils had  done  good  work  in  proper  and 
efficient  manner,  etc.  (Ennis),  12404-5. 

Public  Authority  not  likely  to  appoint  any  but 
the  best  men  for  their  own  credit  (Wise), 
5899-917. 

Reserve  Funds  in  Connection  with  Light  Rail- 
ways : 

Attempt  to  establish  (Stevenson),  578-81. 

Richardson,  Mr.  Effingham  L. — Secretary  of  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of  Irish  Trades 
Union  Congress. 

Evidence,  39914067,  4875-5016. 

Rschhill — Rates  : 

Furniture,  see  that  title  ; also  Through  Rates. 

Jam  Trade — Through  Rates  Grievance  (Wood), 
10208-11,  10809-26. 

Riordan,  Mr.  E.  J. — Representative  of  Irish  Indus- 
trial Development  Association. 

Circulars  sent  out  with  object  of  augmenting  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  (Riordan), 
3917-25. 

Evidence,  1394-501,  3464-990. 

Mandate  given  to  Witness  by  Irish  Industrial 
Development  Association,  3782-91,  3909- 
11. 

Robertson,  Mr. — Ex-Chairman  of  Board  of  Works. 

Provision  of  Railways — Opinion  that  Ireland  was 
better  served  than  sparsely-populated 
parts  of  Scotland  (Stevenson),  568. 

Rolling  Stock  : 

Cost  of  a Locomotive  (Richardson),  4911. 

Expenditure  on  Locomotive  Power — Amount  and 
what  was  included  (Richardson),  4907-10. 

Importation,  Complaints  as  to  (Richardson), 
4900-1. 

Importance  of  getting  the  work  done  in  Ire- 
land in  view  ef  need  of  Employment 
(Riel  lard  son),  4914-5. 

Number  of  Locomotives,  etc.,  imported 
(Richardson).  4907. 

Present  system  of  private  Bailway  Companies 
aggravated  the  evil  (Richardson),  4902-6. 

Provision  of — Not  reasonable  to  expect  Wagons  to 
be  provided  to  meet  a pressure  which  only 
existed  for  one  month — Difficulty  in  put- 
ting extra  Workmen  on  a Railway  that, 
did  not  exist  in  another  business  (Stokes), 
6709-16. 

3 L 
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Rolling  Stock — ( continued ) : 

Starved  in  comparison  with  Great  Britain — Com- 
parison of  gross  receipts  and  number  of 
vehicles  used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectively  (Wood),  10092-6. 

Coal  Wagons  belonging  to  the  Midland, 
North-Eastern,  etc.,  upset  the  compari- 
son so  far  os  those  Railways  were  con- 
cerned (Wood),  10425-8,  10442-7. 

Great  Western  Railway  and  Irish  Railways, 
'Comparison  of  Gross  Receipts  and  Roll- 
ing Stock  (Wood),  10430-5. 

Irish  Rates  being  higher  than  English  Rates, 
One  pound’s  worth  of  Traffic  represented 
a less  weight  on  Irish  Railways  than  on 
English  Railways — Irish  Railways  had 
therefore  more  Rolling  Stock  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight  (Wood), 
10439-42. 

North  Western  Railway  and  Irish  Railways 
— Comparison  of  Gross  Receipts  and 
Rolling  Stock  (Wood),  10437-8. 

Unification  of  Railway  Management,  Advantages 
of — 

Less  Rolling  Stock  required  if  it  were  used 
in  Common— Saving  effected,  etc. 
(Goodbody),  2749;  (Malone),  9885; 
(Wood),  10447 ; (Sweetman), 
12067-9. 

Possible  to  effect  pooling  of  Railway 
Rolling  Stock  without  Amalgamation 
(Goodbody),  2979-81. 

Manufacture  of  Rolling  Stock  in  I id  and — 
Provision  of  Employment,  Economy 
in  Production  (Richardson),  4056-64, 
4916;  (Hackett),  6852-3;  (Malone), 
9890-1 ; (Sweetman),  12072. 
Centralisation  and  Specialisation  of 
Workshops,  Question  of  (Goodbody), 

’ 2982-7;  (Richardson),  4918-25 ; 

(Ennis),  12387-8. 

No  private  works  in  Ireland  capable  of 
producing  present  day  Locomotives 
s'  (Richardson),  5007-15. 

Repairs,  Question  of — Not  possible  to 
shut  up  all  the  Repairing  Shops 
(Richardson),  4984-5. 

, Supply  of  Wagons  at  any  particular  place 
could  be  regulated  to  supply  special 
needs  (Crumley),  1798;  (Stokes), 
6597-600 ; (Griffin),  7673-6 ; 
(Moloney),  8167. 

Prussian  State  Railways,  Shortage  of 
Wagons  an  argument  on  the  other 
side  (Stokes),  6704-8. 

See  also  titles  Wagons  and  Names  of  Railways — 
sub-heading  Wagons. 


Excursion  from  Ruan  to  Limerick  Exhibition, 
Difficulty  in  arranging,  Price,  etc. 
(J.  Garry),  7883-8. 


State  Ownership  of  Railways — Application  for 
Wagons  for  weeks.  Not  to  be  obtained 
unless  by  buying  man  in  Charge  (Cooke), 
11400-2. 

S- 

St.  Malo  : 

Butter — Rate  per  ton  to  London  via  Southampton 
(J.  F.  Power),  2414-7,  2498-501. 

Sallins  and  Tullow  Branch  of  Great  Southern 
Railway  : 

Board  of  Trade  Regulations  too  complicated  and 
expensive  (Shackleton),  867-8. 

Criticism  of  Statement— No  record  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  consulted  beforehand 
(Yorke),  4743,  4774-81. 

Sanitary  Authorities  : 

Power  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners without  proof  of  being 
aggrieved  (Cantrell),  133; 


Sausage  Trade:  - 

Irish  Trade  handicapped  owing  to  lack  of  Through 
Rates  on  North  Staffordshire  and  North- 
Eastern  Railways — Unfair  to  withhold 
facilities  from  Irish  firms  which  were 
granted  to  English  firms  (Stokes), 
6445-72,  6583-93. 

SCHULL  AND  SkIBBEREEN  TRAMWAY  AND  LlGHT 
Railway  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Inquiry  by  Board  of  Trade  into  cessation  of 
Traffic  in  1887  (Jekyll),  4661. 

Scotch  Railways  : 

Through  Rates  System  and  Scotch  Railways 
(Riordan),  3654-62,  3780-1. 

No  difficulty  whatever  (Stokes),  6473. 

Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
(Crumley),  2004. 

Enniskillen  Trade,  Statistics  of  Shipments- 
(Crumley),  1584-7;  (Whyte),  2114-9. 

Traffic  handled — Eggs,  Bacon,  etc.  (Whyte), 

2111. 

Sea  Competition: 

See  Water  Competition,  also  Names  of  Places. 

Sea  Ports,  Injury  to,  by  Competition  of  Low  Rail- 
way Rates : 

See  title  Ports,  also  Sligo,  etc. 

Second  Class  : 

Fares,  see  that  title. 

Retention  of,  desirable  (Sixsmith),  9196 
(Graham),  9316-8. 

Secretary  for  Ireland  : 

Control  of  Nationalised  Railways  by  Chief  Secre- 
tary or  Under- Secretary  pending  appoint- 
ment of  a Minster  of  Commerce,  proposed! 
(Malone),  9827. 

Inquiry  into  administration  of  Railways — Depu- 
tation from  Irish  Reform  Association' 
(Wood),  10067-8. 

ShacKLeton,  Mr.  W.  E. — Representative  of  Irish 
Flour  Millers’  Association : 

Evidence,  795-1127. 

Shannon  Development  Co.  : 

Passenger  Steamer  Service  between  Dromod  and 
Kill  aloe — -Subsidy,  Traffic,  Agreement 
with  Grand  Canal  Co.  (Stevenson),  465- 
74,  488-95. 

Shannon  River  : 

No  means  of  crossing  from  County  Limerick  or 
Kerry  to  County  Glare  except  by  going 
to  Limerick  by  Rail  (Griffin),  7,622. 

Advantage  of  a good  Service  across  the  lower 
Shannon  (Griffin),  7623-5. 

Refer  also  to  Kilkee. 

Shaw,  Sir  A. — Representative  of  Limerick  Chamber 
of  Commerce : 

Evidence,  2689-728. 

Sheep : 

Number  that  could  be  put  into  a Wagon,  Question 
of  (Moloney,  Plews,  Tatlow),  8147. 

Refer  also  to  Animals,  Transit  of — 

Shellfish  : 

See  title  Crabs  and  Lobsters. 

Shragh : 

Rate  per  Wagon  for  Turf  as  compared  with  Rate 
to  Ennis  (Glynn),  7205-8. 

Shunting  : 

Cattle,  Injury  to,  in  present  Goods  Wagons — 
Passenger  Wagons  proposed  (Crumley), 
1653-62. 
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Signalling — Board  of  Trade  Requirements  for 
Single  Lines,  etc.  : 

Applications  to  Board . of  Trade  with  reference  to 
New  Lines — 

Applications  occasionally  received  from 
Engineers  in.  Ireland,  but  not  many 
(Yorke),  4793. 

Board  of  Trade  Officers  almost  invariably  able 
to  suggest  some  method  of  reducing 
amount  of  signalling  (Yorke),  4768. 
Railway  Officers  invited  to  discuss  matters 
before  going  to  anv  expense  (Yorke), 
4769-70. 

Desirable  that  Board  of  Trade  should  be  con- 
sulted in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  Ex- 
penditure (Yorke),  4792. 

Block  System  (Yorke),  4873-4. 

Absence  of  on  Light  Railways  in  Foreign 
Countries,  see  sub-heading  Foreign 

Countries. 

Act  of  1889,  Block  Signalling  made  obligatory 
(Yorke),  4838-9. 

Board  of  Trade  discretion  under  the  Act  of 
1889,  Question  of  Exercising — Applica- 
tions to  dispense  with  Block  Signalling 
constantly  being  considered  (Yorke), 
4840-3,  4847-56. 

Elaborate  System  on  lines  with  small  Traffic 
(Shackleton),  867. 

No  record  in  connection  with  Railway  re- 
ferred to  that  Board  of  Trade  "was 
consulted  beforehand  with  regard  to 
amount,  of  signalling  required 
(Yorke),  4774-81. 

Only  one  Block  System,  Object,  etc. 
(Yorke),  4743. 

Reasons  for  requiring  special  Block  Instru- 
ment— Not  important  on  Light  Railways 
with  small  Traffic  (lrorke),  4744. 

Cost  of  Signalling — 

Need  not  be  an  important  item  in  cost  of 
constructing  a Light  Railway — Necessary 
Telegraphic  Communication  consisted  of  "a 
single  wire  (Yorke),  4745. 

Unnecessarily  Expensive,  Apparatus  erected 
before  consulting  Board  of  Trade 
(Yorke),  4786-91. 

Dispensing  with  restrictions— Board  of  Trade 
powers  under  Act  of  1889  (Yorke),  4864. 

Distant  Signals  dispensed  with  on  Light  Rail- 
ways if  Engine  Driver  could  see  Home 
Signal  of  Station  for  a distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile  (Yorke),  4746-7. 

Foreign  Countries,  Absence  of  Interlocking  or  of 
Block  Signals  on  Light  Railways,  Ques- 
tion of  (Yorke),  4822-3. 

Belgian  Light  Railways  probably  worked 
strictly  to  time  schedule  (Yorke),  4862. 

Board  of  Trade  minimum  Requirements 
, necessary  in  interests  of  safety  (Yorke), 

4824-5.  ' 

Railways  abroad  not  under  any  such  jurisdic- 
tion as  in  England — No  such  safety  re- 
gulations  imposed  (Yorke),  4829-32. 

Formerly  Excessive,  Revised  under  Act  of  1896 
(Stevenson),  638-41. 

Interlocking  of  Signals  and  Points. 

Board  of  Trade  Discretion  under  Act  of  1889, 
Question  of  exercising  (Yorke).  4846 
4848-52,  4857. 

Necessary  in  interests  of  safety  (Yorke), 
4752-4. 

See  also  sub-heading  Foreign  Countries. 

Interpretation  put  upon  requirements  bv  engi- 
neers in  Ireland  that  was  at  "fault— 
Board  of  Trade  always  willing  to  discuss 
reduction  (Stevenson),  4430. 

No  views  had  been  expressed  as  to  whether  relief 
could  be  obtained  by  modifying  require- 
ments  (Stevenson),  641. 

remissions,  to  use  Stations  without  a great  deal 
of  Signalling  apparatus  not  of  much  use 
—Railway  Companies  did  not  take  ad- 

6819-22e  °f  ^ ^ 3n,V  6Xt€nt  (Hacketfc)> 

Regulations. 

Simple  and  easily  understood  by  anybody 
w . a knowledge  of  signalling — Aim  in- 
variably to  avoid  unnecessary  Expendi- 
ture (Yorke),  4771-3,  4870-2/  1 


Signalling — Board  of  Trade  Requirement#  for 
Single  Lines.— (continued). 

Regulations — continued. 

Single  Lines,  Regulations  for  Apparatus  used 
(Yorke),  4735-6,  4738. 

Starting  Signals  frequently  dispensed  with  on 
Light  Railways  and  Narrow  Gauge  Rail 
ways — Railway  Officials  voluntarily  in- 
troducing Starting  Signals  on  Barnstaple 
and  Linton  Railway  (Yorke),  4748-51. 

Stopping  at  more  frequent  intervals  on  Single 
Lines,  Benefit  of  Flag  Stations — Relax- 
ation of  Board  of  Trade  signalling  Re- 
quirements on  such  Railways  as  Clara 
and  Banagher  Railway  proposed 
(Hackett),  6816-36,  6838,  7052. 

Not . necessary  to  stop  for  every  Passenger — 
Halting  place  every  four  or  five  miles, 
proposed  (Hackett),  6823. 

One  engine  in  steam  impossible  on  a line  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  long  (Yorke),  4806-7. 

Regulations  constantly  relaxed,  Col  Yorke’s 
Statement — Sufficient  for  Witness’s  pur- 
pose, Impossible  for  two  trains  to  be  on 
same  section  (Hackett),  6837-9,  7049-51. 

Summary — Minimum  Requirements  to  ensure 
safety  (Yorke),  4755-7. 

Telegraphic  or  Telephonic  Communication,  Ne- 
cessity when  more  than  one  Engine  or 
Train  was  required — Instruments  suit- 
able for  Light  Railways  (Yorke),  4736-8, 
4740-2,  4755-6. 

Time  Schedule,  Train  Service  worked  strictly  to 
— Possible  to  consider  dispensing  with 
Signalling  restrictions  (Yorke),  4862-5. 

Tram  Cars,  Absence  of  Signals — Comparison  of 
Conditions  with  those  of  Light  Railways, 
Speed,  Position  of  Passing  Places,  etc. 
(Yorke),  4826-8,  4859-60. 

Signalling  when  Passing  Places  were  not  in 
sight  of  each  other — Dover  system 
(Yorke),  4861. 

Single  Lines — Board  of  Trade  Signalling  Re- 
quirements : 

liefer  to  Signalling. 

SixsMith,  Mr.  T.  TV.— Delegate  from  United  King- 
dom Commercial  Travellers’  Association. 

Evidence,  9018-256. 

Size  of  Consignment  : 

Defer  to  title  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 

Skibbereen  : 

Slates,  Carriage  of — Refusal  of  Railway  Com- 
panies to  grant  Through  Rate  to  Kil- 
larney  (lliordan).  1415-18,  3466-85,  3672- 
87,  3865-9,  3933-8. 

Sligo  : 

Deepening  of  Port,  Application  made  for  Im- 
perial aid  out  of  Irish  Revenues — No- 
thing received,  but  there  was  a promise 
(Jackson),  3314-5. 

Harbour  Board. 

Number,  Status,  etc.,  of  Commissioners  (Jack- 
son),  3134-7. 

Revenue  and  Financial  Position  (Jackson), 
3191-4. 

Interference  with  Port  of  Sligo— Low  Competitive 
Railway  Rates,  Scheme  for  diversion  of 
traffic  to  Belfast  (Campbell),  3421. 

Against  Interests  of  Railway  Companies — No 
amount  of  Competition  would  increase 
quantity  of  Indian  Meal  used  in  Long- 
ford District  (Jackson),  3127. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Jackson’s  evidence 
(Campbell),  3379-84,  3392,  3425. 

American  Law,  Not  permitted  to  levy  a 
Higher  Rate  for  a shorter  than  for  a 
longer  Distance — Very  useful  in  Ireland 
(Jackson),  3269-71. 

Analysis  of  Special  Rates  in  Sligo — Two  or 
three  times  as  low  as  Ordinary  Rates 
given  to  Towns  outside  Sligo  trading 
sphere  (Jackson),  3292. 

3 L 2 
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Sligo — continued. 

Interference  with  Port  of  Sligo — Low  Competi- 
tive Railway  Rates,  Scheme  for  diversion 
of  Traffic  to  Belfast — continued. 

Collooney  and  Claremorris  Railway  abstract- 
ing Traffic  from  Sligo  to  Belfast  instead 
of  benefiting  district  (Jackson),  3090-4, 
3198-9,  3210-6,  3,275. 

Communication  with  Railway  Companies, 
Question  of  (Campbell),  3422-4. 

Complaint  to  Railway  Commissioners,  Power 
of  (Jackson),  3336. 

Complaints  referred  to  Inland  Rates  only 
(Jackson),  3206-16,  3358-63;  (Campbell), 
3428-9. 

Dead  Meat  Traffic  (Jackson),  3200-1. 

Destruction  of  the  Port  if  Decrease  of  Re- 
ceipts went  much  further  (J ackson), 
3085,  3285. 

Disadvantages  shared  equally  with  other 
Ports,  Question  of  (Jackson),  3162-5. 

Expenses — Special  Expenses  of  Port  of  Sligo 
'•  — Double  Dues  and  use  of  lighters  (Jack- 

son),  3082. 

‘ Flour — Comparison  of  Rates  and  Distances 

from  Belfast  to  Collooney,  Ennis- 
killen and  Sligo,  and  from  Sligo  to 
Enniskillen  (Jackson),  3082-4,  3276- 
8,  3364-8  ; (Campbell),  3425-7. 

•-  Flour  carried  at  Lower  Rates  to  interior 
points  than  Messrs.  Heyn  paid  as 
their  proportion  of  the  Through 
Rates  (Heyn),  11040. 

No  Loss  to  anyone  that  Witness  knew  of 
(Cooke),  11653. 

Sea  Competition,  Question  of  (Heyn), 
11041-3,  11062-7. 

Indian  Meal — Comparison  of  rates  and  dis- 
tances from  Belfast  to  Longford  and 
from  Sligo  to  Longford  (Jackson),  3079- 
82,  3343-56. 

Limerick,  Traffic  carried  round  by,  did  not 
interfere  with  Sligo  to  the  same  extent 
(Jackson),  3217. 

Maize — Rate  from  Belfast  to  Collooney  lower 
than  the  Sea  Rate  into  Sligo  (Jackson), 
3084,  3279-80. 

Mileage  Rates,  Enforcement  of,  proposed 
(Jackson),  3085,  3095-6,  3266-8. 

Each  Port  had  a right  to  supply  District 
1 connected  with  it,  within  a certain 

!,v  Radius  (Jackson),  3086,  3202-3, 

3357. 

Not  so  much  a question  of  Equal  Mile- 
age Rates  as  Rates  that  would  be 
• fair — Rates  that  existed  before  the 

last  alteration  (Jackson),  3158,  3218- 
23. 

Personal  Opinion  against  (Jackson), 
3161,  3340-2. 

Proportion  to  Distance — present  mileage 
Bates  much  lower  from  a long  dis- 
tance point  (Jackson),  3159-60. 

Sea  Competition,  Position  of  Railways 
with  an  equal  Mileage  Rate  (Jack- 
son),  3101-6a. 

Special  Rates  for  particular  Cargoes, 
Question  of  Interference  with  (Jack- 
son),  3097-100. 

Notice  of  Special  Rates  not  given — Notice  to 
be  given  to  ports  affected,  proposed 
(Jackson),  3107-16,  3327-8. 

Examples  of  how  they  worked  out  to 
detriment  of  Sligo  (Jackson),  3116- 
9a,  3120-4,  3224-39. 

Prevention  of  undue  Competition  of  Rail 
. roads  with  Sea  Ports,  proposed  (Jack- 

son),  3085. 

Protection  of  Sligo — Stringent  clause  put  into 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Amalga- 
mation Act  (Jackson),  3337-9. 

Railway  Companies  which  were  co-operating 
in  Imposition  of  the  Rates  considered 
destructive  to  Sligo  (Jackson),  3272-4. 

Sea  Facilities  at  Sligo  (Jackson),  3203-5. 
Expenditure  by  Harbour  Commissioners 
on  Improvements  and  Labour  (Jack- 
son),  3085,  3285. 


StiGO — continued. 

Interference  with  Port  of  Sligo — Low  Competi- 
tive Railway  Rates,  Scheme  for  diversion 
of  Traffic  to  Belfast — continued. 

Sea  Facilities — continued. 

Not  to  be  compared  with  Facilities  of 
Belfast — No  reason  why  the  smaller 
Port  should  be  destroyed  (Jackson), 
3087-90. 

Summary  of  Scheme  for  Diversion  of  Traffic 
from  Sligo  to  Belfast  (Jackson),  3275-98. 
Motor  Service  not  practicable  in  Sligo  District — 
Roads  too  bad  (Campbell),  3407,  3461. 

County  Councils  responsible  for  roads,  Good 
enough  for  farmers  of  district  (Camp- 
bell), 3462-3.  * 

Population  (Jackson),  3077. 

Rates. 

Interference  with  Port  of  Sligo,  see  that  sub- 
heading. 

Liverpool  to  Longford — Differential  Rate 
given  when  traffic  went  by  sea  (Jackson), 
3373-7. 

London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Rate 
from — 'Comparison  with  Local  Rate 
(O’Dea),  1243,  1245,  1247. 

Trade  of  the  Port — Foreign  Trade  (Jackson), 
3195-7. 

Train  Service. 

Limited  Mail  practically  the  only  good  train 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Campbell), 
3458. 

Satisfactory  as  a whole — Sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  get  to  Belfast  in  a through 
connection  (Campbell),  3391. 

Sligo  and  Belmdllet  Steamer  Service  : 

Not  remunerative,  but  efficient  and  very  useful — 
Expenditure,  Receipts,  etc.  (Stevenson), 
476-87,  598-600,  670-1,  4182,  4213-7. 

Sligo  and  Bdndoran  : 

Railway  Communication  proposed. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Jackson’s  evidence 
(Campbell),  3404-6. 

Cost. 

Baronial  Guarantee,  Question  of  (Jack- 
son),  3180. 

Estimated  cost  per  mile  (Jackson),  3179. 

Description  of  District  (Jackson),  3146-7. 

Distance  between  the  two  places  (Jackson), 
3144. 

Enniskillen,  Views  of  (Jackson),  3242-6. 

Existing  Railway  Communication  between 
Bundoran,  Belfast,  Derry,  and  Ennis- 
killen (Jackson),  3240-1. 

Midland  Great  Western  Railway— Offer  to 
work  line  if  it  was  constructed  (Jackson), 
3180-4. 

Population  that  would  be  served  by  proposed 
Railway — 'Extent  of  Passenger  Traffic, 
etc.  (Jackson),  3145,  3148-9. 

Sligo  Harbour  Commissioners  had  been  trying 
for  fifteen  years  to  get  a connection  made 
(Jackson),  3143. 

Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  : 

Financial  Position  (Stevenson),  4297-8. 

Gauge — Ordinary  Gauge  (Cooney),  5992. 

Scheme  for  sale  to  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
of  Ireland — Stopped  by  Government  (Ste- 
venson), 4290-6. 

Through  Rates — Equal  Facilities  for  all  Traders 
desirable  (Shackleton),  906-9. 

Small  Parcel  Traffic  : 

Belfast  Chamber  of  'Commerce  Circular — Com- 
plaints received  in  reply  referred  chiefly 
to  small  parcel  traffic  (Heyn),  10862-6. 

Refer  also  to  title  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 

Small  Railway  Companies  : 

Act  of  1883,  Comparative  failure  of — Favoured 
formation  of  Small  Companies  (Steven- 
son), 416. 

Allport  Commission  Recommendations — Efforts 
had  been  made,  but  practically  nothing 
was  done  (Stevenson),  4319-20. 
Amalgamation  of  Railways,  see  that  title. 
Number  of  Directors  and  Officials,  Working  Cost, 
etc. — Information  to  be  obtained  (Ste- 
venson), 659-60. 
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Soap  Trade,  Rates  eor  : 

Excessive  Rates— 'Belfast  firm  who  said  they  could 
not  do  a South  of  Ireland  trade  if  it 
were  sot  for  their  shipping  connection 
with  Waterford  and  Cork  (Riordan), 
3559-61,  3592-4,  3859-64. 

Actual  Rate  for  Conveyance— Lower  Rate 
than  in  England  (Riordan),  3944-52. 

Railway  Companies’  Refusal  to  reduce  Rates  for 
Soap  Powder  manufactured  in  Belfast 
(Riordan),  1403-6a,  3647-52. 

South  Clare  Railway  : 

See  Clare  Railways. 


Southern  Railway: 

Board  of  Works  in  possession  as  Mortgagee  (Ste- 
venson), 385. 

Excessive  Cost  of  Construction  (Hackett),  6884-7. 

Route,  etc.  (Stevenson),  386. 

Worked  by  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  under  Agreement  inherited 
from  Waterford  and  Limerick  Company 
— Traffic  Arrangements  (Stevenson),  387- 
9,  513-8. 

Stack,  Rev.  T.  Z.  F. — Bepresenting  Inhabitants  of 
Drumquin  and  district. 

Evidence,  8461-959. 

Staff  : 

Courtesy  and  Kindness— Complaints  against 
system,  not  against  Officials  (Stack), 
8473,  8900. 

Position  under  Unified  Management  of  Railways, 
see  title  Amalgamation  of  Railways. 

State  Assistance: 

Proposals  for  in  connection  with  Amalgamation 
of  Railways  and  Reduction  of  Rates,  refer 
to  titles  Amalgamation  of  Railways  and 
Rates. 


State  Assistance  for  Extension  of  Railways  under 
Existing  Acts  of  Parliament  : 

Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  assistance  was 
given,  apart  from  Acts  dealing  with 
Loans  (Stevenson),  4068-70. 

Represented  three  stages  in  development  of 
policy  of  Irish  Executive  (Stevenson), 
4071. 

Amount  of  Financial  Assistance. 

Fixing  of,  left  to  the  Government  under  the 
Act  of  1889  (Stevenson),  4088-9. 

Greater  amount  to  be  given  to  specially  Con- 
gested Districts  (Stevenson),  4183. 

Limited  by  Statute  in  each  case  (Stevenson), 
440. 

Limited  capital  sum  provided  by  the  Act — 
Objection  to  paying  yearly  subsidy  out 
of  capital  (Stevenson),  4358. 

Nearly  whole  cost  found  out  of  public  money, 
with  some  exceptions,  for  railways  con- 
structed under  Acts  of  1883  and  1889 
(Stevenson),  4330-1. 

Railway  Companies  of  Ireland,  as  distinct 
from  Light  Railways,  indebted  to  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  four  to  five  mil- 
lions (Wood),  10270-7. 

Total  amount  available  (Stevenson),  4074, 
4090,  4094,  4183. 

Board  of  Works,  Functions  of  (Stevenson),  401, 
4081,  4109-16,  4133-9. 

Procedure  in  making  inquiries  and  reports, 
Criticism  of,  as  compared  with  that  of 
private  Companies  (Stevenson),  4117-21. 

Class  of  Railway  that  might  receive  State  assist- 
ance, Removal  of  Restriction  by  Act  of 
1890  (Stevenson),  4122. 

Control  of. 

Authorities  responsible,  Number  etc.  (Ste- 
venson), 4368-83. 

Large  sums  given  to  Midland  and  to  Great 
Southern  Railway  and  all  control  over- 
working of  lines  handed  over — Legally 
lines  would  come  under  Act  of  1896  if 
there  was  a serious  default  in  working 
(Stevenson),  4365-7. 

. Machinery  for — Question  of  Revision,  In- 

• : crease  in  Staff,  etc.  (Stevenson),  4359-64. 


State  Assistance  for  Extension  of  Railways  under 
Existing  Acts  of  Parliament — con- 
tinued. 

Decision  as  to  Schemes — Process  of  Development 
from  Local  Choice,  with  a veto  by  Privy 
Council  to  Decision  by  Central  Govern- 
ment with  veto  by  Local  Authority  (Ste- 
venson), 4184. 

Future  Policy — -Decision  by  Central  Govern- 
ment, with  retention  of  Local  Veto  and 
liability  proposed  (Stevenson),  4184-5. 

Extension  of  railways  by  State-Aid  when  exten- 
sion by  private  enterprise  had  practically 
ceased  (Stevenson),  4152-3. 

Pauperising  the  people,  Question  of  (Ste- 
venson), 4423-9. 

Extravagance  in  Time  and  Money. 

Cost  per  mile  of  Clonmel  to  Thurles  Railway 
— Suggestion  that  in  giving  future  help 
the  Government  should  have  regard  to 
past  experience  (Hackett),  6884-7. 

Preliminary  study  suggested  of  questions  of 
population,  urgency,  etc.  (Stevenson), 
4189-91,  4275. 

Financial  Position  of  Light  Railways. 

Returns  (Stevenson),  4161-9,  4172-3,  4196-8. 
Not  possible  to  give  figures  for  lines 
worked  by  the  larger  companies — Ac- 
counts not  published  separately 
(Stevenson),  4170-1. 

Statistics  had  been  kept  showing  Annual  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditure,  Charge  on 
Localities  and  on  Treasury,  etc.  (Steven- 
son), 412-3. 

Grand  Jury,  Functions  under  Acts  of  1883  and 
1896  (Stevenson),  402,  4075,  4079a, 


Improvements,  see  sub-heading  Working,  Main- 
tenance and  Development. 

Inspection  by  Board  of  Trade  (Jekyll),  4657-8. 
liefer  also  to  sub-heading  Working,  Main- 
tenance and  Development. 

Knowledge  of  Railway  Questions,  Lack  of  in  some 
cases — Need  not  met  by  any  official  at 
Board  of  Works  with  practical  railway 
experience  (Stevenson),  4303-18. 

Loans. 

Act  of  1831,  Loans  under. 

Amount  advanced,  Amount  remitted, 
Amount  outstanding  (Stevenson), 
370a-4,  379-81. 


(Stevenson),  369. 

Date  of  latest  loan — Loan  to  Cork,  Black- 
rock  and  Passage  Railway  Company 
(Stevenson),  377-8. 

No  conditions  as  to  Working  of  Line, 
Rates  or  Facilities — Board  of  Works 
simply  in  position  of  Mortgagees 
(Stevenson),  374 a-6. 

Non-payment  of  Interest — Powers  oi 
Board  of  entering  into  possession 
with  a view  to  sale  (Stevenson), 
382,  4285. 

Exercise  of  power  in  cases  where 
transfer  of  undertaking  to  a 
larger  company  was  desirable 
(Stevenson),  383-4. 

Principal  cases  outstanding,  refer  tc 
titles  Southern  Railway  and 
Letterkenny  Railway. 

Wiping  out  of  Irish  Capital,  Ques- 
tion of — Examples,  etc.  (Steven- 
son), 4286-302. 

Statement  handed  in  of  cases  in  which 
advances  had  been  made  (Stevenson) 
370.  h 

Terms  of  Loan — Period  of  Repayment, 
Interest,  Security,  etc.  (Stevenson), 
369,  374a-6,  540-8,  554,  671-6. 

Act  of  1883,  Provision  of  Local  Guarantee 
under  (Stevenson),  400. 

Appointment  of  Arbitrators  and  Audi- 
tors, Direction  that  accounts  be  for- 
warded to  various  public  bodies 
(Stevenson),  411-2. 

Comparative  Failure  of  Act  attributed 
partly  to  form  of  guarantee  (Steven- 
son), 416-20. 

All  Exchequer  Loans  transacted  bv  Board 

of  Works  (Stevenson),  539. 
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State  Assistance  fob.  Extension  of  Railways  under 
Exibting  Acts  of  Parliament — con- 
tinued. 

Loans — continued. 

Board  of  Works’  powers  under  Act  of  1831 
applied  to  undertakings  constructed 
under  Act  of  1860  (Stevenson),  397. 

Position  of  various  Loans — Remission  of  Bal- 
ances, etc.  (Stevenson),  519-30. 

Security  for  Loans — Irish  Authority  proposed 
with  power  to  strike  a rate,  with 
surplus  revenue  as  suggested,  and 
with  resources  from  Public  Revenues 
— Power  of  such  an  authority  to  offer 
good  security. 

Power  to  strike  a rate  regarded  as  im- 
portant element  in  security  of  a loan 
(Stevenson),  552. 

Such  a Security  would  be  a good  deal 
better  than  Board  of  Works  got  in 
some  loans  (Stevenson),  553. 

Terms  of  Loans — Treasury  Terms  as  allowed 
for  purposes  of  the  Labourers  Act,  viz., 
2§  per  cent,  interest  and  g per  cent,  for 
sinking  fund — Application  to  Irish  rail- 
way capital  would  leave  substantial  re- 
sidue out  of  present  surplus  revenue 
(Stevenson),  551. 

Treasury  making  a profit,  Question  of 
(Hackett),  6892-4. 

Locality  required  to  give  all  reasonable  assistance 
and  facilities  (Stevenson),  440-1,  4183. 

Lord  Lieutenant,  Functions  of  (Stevenson),  440, 
4084,  4092,  4133. 

Method  of  giving  Financial  Assistance — 

Different  ways  in  which  it  was  taken  by  the 
Midland  Railway,  Great  Southern  Rail- 
way, etc.  (Stevenson),  4350-6. 

Treasury  Contribution  not  payable  until  line 
was  actually  at  work  while  Barony  Guar- 
antee came  into  force  immediately  on 

' construction,  Difficulty  applied  only  to 
first  half-year,  Deferred  Treasury  Pay- 
ment stimulated  County  Payment  (Steven- 
son), 4218-25. 

Mileage  created  (Stevenson),  414-5,  448,  4144-52. 

Nature  of  Financial  Aid — 

Development  of  from  Loans  to  Free  Grants 
of  nearly  whole  cost  (Stevenson),  4183. 

Limited  to  Loans  up  to  1883  (Stevenson),  398. 

Objections  to  Free  . Grants— -Tendency  to 
Pauperise  (Hackett),  6892. 

Order  in  Council — Adoption  of  Standard  Form 
Provisions  (Stevenson),  403-7,  409,  411. 

Plans,  State  Intervention  proposed  (Stevenson), 
4102-7,  4275. 

Privy  Council  Functions  (Stevenson),  402,  4079a. 

Promotion  of  Tramway  Scheme,  Procedure  under 
Act  of  1883  (Stevenson),  401-2. 

'Results — Better  results  might  have  been  obtained, 
Insufficient  time  allowed  for  considering 
relative  merits  of  the  various  schemes 
(Stevenson),  4186-8. 

Starting  Point,  Terminus  and  Route,  Persons 
selecting — 

Central  Government,  under  Act  of  1889 
(Stevenson),  4085,  4093. 

Comparison  of  Arrangements  under  the  three 
Acts,  1883,  1889  and  18%  (Stevenson) 
4097-101. 

Promoting  Companies,  under  Act  of  1883 
(Stevenson),  4075. 

Surplus  Revenue,  Provision  for  division  of  be- 
tween Treasury  and  Promoters  (Steven- 
son), 435. 

Application  of  Clause,  Question  of  Surplus 
Revenue  occurred  in  case  of  Donegal  Rail- 
ways, (Stevenson),  611. 

Train  Service — 

Bargain  made  by  Board  of  Works  for  Mini- 
mum Service,  No  arrangement  to  provide 
additional  facilities  or  to  reduce  them, 
No  power  to  guarantee  out-of-pocket  cost 
(Stevenson),  4332-5,  4410-17. 

Economy,  Question  of,  if  three  or  four  trains 
were  run  when  required  instead  of  run- 
ning two  trains  daily  (Stevenson),  667-8. 


State  Assistance  ror  Extension  of  Railways  under 
Existing  Acts  of  Parliament — con- 
tinued. 

Train  Service — continued.  , 

Investigation  by  Board  of  Works  before  mak- 
ing agreement  in  case  of  1889  lines 
(Stevenson),  666. 

Local  Opposition  would  be  great  to  Board  of 
Works  having  power  to  reduce  minimum 
service  (Stevenson),  4418. 

Number  of  trains  in  minimum  service  (Ste- 
venson), 4336-7. 

Subsidy  for  provision  of  additional  trains. 
Question  of  (Stevenson),  4338-41. 

Working  Company  or  Company  owning  line. 
Power  to  run  extra  trains — Financial 
loss,  if  any,  fell  upon  guaranteeing  area 
(Stevenson),  4342-9. 

Transfer  of  Railways — Negotiations  with  existing 
railway  companies  to  take  over  Railways 
for  which  presentments  had  been  obtained 
under  Act  of  1889 — Provisions  of  Transfer 
of  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1890  (Steven- 
son), 4122. 

Baronial  Guarantee — Midland  lines  free, 
Baronies  still  paid  interest  but  not  loss 
on  working  (Stevenson),  4419-22. 

Baronies  had  to  pay  a certain  amount — No 
liability  for  working  expenses  until  rail- 
way had  bankrupted  itself  (Stevenson), 
4399-401. 

Board  of  Works’  examination  of  accounts  and 
control  with  reference  to  Maintenance, 
Repairs,  etc.,  Question  of  (Stevenson), 
4396,  4402-9. 

Names  of  principal  companies  taking  over 
railways — Afforded  a guarantee  that  the 
lines  would  be  well  constructed  (Steven- 
son), 4124-5. 

Understanding  that  line  would  be  built  up  to 
ordinary  standard  of  company  under- 
taking it — Statutory  provision  in  re- 
ference to  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway  (Stevenson),  4393-4. 
Discussion  whether  same  arrangement 
applied  equally  to  railways  not  under 
the  Act  (Pirrie,  Balfour  Browne, 
Stevenson),  4394-7. 

Working,  Maintenance  and  Development — 

Act  of  1889,  Arrangements  under  (Stevenson), 
429-30. 

Arrangements  for  permanent  working — 
Policy  of  Co-operation  with  existing 
companies. 

Initial  expenditure  greater  than  neces- 
sary— Companies  anxious  to  protect 
themselves  by  getting  as  good  a line 
as  possible  (Stevenson),  4158. 
Preferable  to  imposing  liability  on  some 
public  body  (Stevenson),  4154-7. 

n Arrangement  of  State  Assistance  so  as  to 
leave  a margin  for  Improvements 
proposed  (Stevenson),  4160,  4206. 

No  provision  in  Board  of  Works'  estimate 
of  capital  for  any  margin  for  excess 
over  estimate  or  for  future  working 
capital  (Stevenson),  4205. 

Inquiries  into  alleged  Default — Incompletion, 
etc.,  and  Appointment  of  Committee 
of  Management — Powers  of  Board  of 
Trade  and  Lord  Lieutenant  (Steven- 
son), 408-10  ; (Jekyll),  4659-60,  4663. 
Interpretation  of  “ working  ” from  point 
of  view  of  public  convenience  as  well 
as  from  that  of  public  safety  (Jekyll), 
4701-4. 

No  Report  had  ever  been  made  and  only 
three  cases  of  Inquiry  (Jekyll), 
4661-2,  4705. 

Powers  of  Board  of  Trade  very  similar 
to  Powers  of  Board  of  Works  n 
Ireland  under  Act  of  1896 
(Stevenson),  4714. 

Difference  between  Powers  (Jekyll),. 
4727-8. 

Reasons  for  Board  of  Trade  doing 
work  which  would  presumably 
•be  better  done  by  Board  of 
Works  in  Ireland  (Jekyll), 
4715-7. 
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Sxatb  Assistance  for  Extension  of  Railways  under 
Existing  Acts  of  Parliament — con- 
tinued. 

Working,  Maintenance  and  Development — (cont.) 

Inspection  and  report  by  Board  of  Works  to 
Lord  Lieutenant — Lord  Lieutenant’s 
power  to  appoint  Receiver  or 
Manager  (Stevenson),  452,  4252,  4254, 
4384-8,  4389-92. 

Legal  Difficulties  in  application  of  sec- 
tion, Question  of  (Stevenson),  666. 

Powers  and  duties  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  require  to  be 
more  closely  defined  (Steven- 
son), 536-7. 

Powers  so  drastic  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  exhaust  every 
other  possible  means  to  get 
things  put  right  before  ap- 
pointing a receiver  or  manager 
(Stevenson),  537-8. 

Number  of  Inquiries — Subject,  Results 
(Stevenson),’  456-8. 

Order  in  Council,  Right  of  Appeal  given  by, 
to  Board  of  Trade  in  event  of  default 
(Stevenson),  4139. 

Rates,  Question  of,  largely  connected  with 
question  of  working — Question  whether  it 
was  ultra  vires  to  deal  with  rates  had  not 
been  raised  (Stevenson),  4384-5. 

Subsidy,  Question  of,  see  sub-head’ ng,  Train 
Service. 


Stevenson,  Mr.  G.  A. — Commissioner  of  Public 
Works. 

Evidence,  366-676,  4068-435. 

Stokes,  Mr.  W.  L. — Representative  of  Limerick  Har- 
bour Board. 

Evidence,  6352-806. 

Strabane : 

Rates  for  Bacon — Competitive  Rates  from  Dun- 
dalk to  Strabane  and  Derry  (Crumley), 
1764,  1853-61. 

Stuart,  Major  Villiers. — Representative  of  Water- 
ford County  Council. 

Evidence,  5017-276. 

Sulphur  Ore  Industry  in  Vale  of  Ovoca — Ex- 
tinguished by  Excessive  Railway  Rates 
(Richardson),  4030 — Withdrawal  of  Evi- 
dence (Richardson),  4875-80. 

Sunday  Trains  : 

Lack  of  in  South  of  Ireland — No  means  of 
travelling  from  Listowel,  Abbeyfeale,  etc. 
except  by  Road  (Stokes),  6524-8,  6634-5. 

No  objection  on  part  of  Staff  (Stokes),  6694-5. 

SwANLINBAR  : 

No  railway  communication  (Crumley),  1716. 


State  Purchase  : 

Refer  to  Nationalisation  of  Railways. 

Statistics — Railway  Statistics  : 

Inadequacy  of  Statistics  available  for  public  in- 
formation (Wood),  10097,  10110,  10421. 

Advantage  of  fuller  Statistics  in  giving  a 
Manager  more  effective  control  (Wood), 
19102.  V h 

American  Statistics  fuller — Compelled  to  give 
Averages  (Wood),  10102. 

Departmental  Committee  at  present  consider- 
ing question,  references  to  (Wood),  10101, 
10111. 

Examples  of  want  of  Statistics — Extracts  from 
document  used  in  case  relating  to  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Company  (Wood),  10103-9. 

Irish  Reform  Association — No  representation 
had  been  made  to  Board  of  Trade- 
Opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
(Wood),  10422-4. 

Trade,  Board  of,  had  power  to  enforce  fuller 
Statistics  than  were  supplied  at  present 
—Act  of  1888  (Wood),  10099-100. 

Steamer  Services  : 

Experimental  Services  established  under  Act  of 
1896. 

Decision  as  to  Continuance  of  Services,  etc. — 
Board  of  Works  acted  as  Agent,  Decision 
rested  with  the  Irish  Government  (Ste- 
venson), 484. 

Loss  on  working,  Services  reduced — Act  only 
provided  a limited  capital  sum  (Steven- 
son), 4357-8. 

, No  proposal  at  present  to  establish  any  ser- 

vices (Stevenson),  602. 

Result  of  test — Apparently  no  necessity  for 
Light  Railways  in  districts  served  (Ste- 
venson), 497-512. 

Shannon  Service  from  Dromod  to  Killaloe 
(Stevenson),  465-74,  488-95. 

Sligo  and  Belmullet  (Stevenson),  476-87. 

Londonderry  to  Scotland  or  England,  Service 
owned  by  Independent  Companies 
Whyte),  2323. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  Steamboats,  Docks, 
Harbours  and  Canals,  refer  to  title  Har- 

State  Purchase  of  Steamboats  between  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  not  contemplated 
. ( (Whyte).  2348. 

(For  particular  Services,  refer  to  Names  of  Places.) 
Stephenson,  Mr.  : 

Competition  among  Railways,  Question  as  to  use- 
fulness of  (Boyd),  11883-4. 


Sweetman,  Mr.  J. — Vice-Chairman  of  General  Coun- 
cil of  County  Councils  Of  Ireland  and  Chair- 
man of  Meath  County  Council. 

Evidence,.  11930-2363. 


T. 

Tanning  Industry  : 

Export  of  Hides  to  America — Prices  given  higher 
than  Irish  Tanneries  could  afford 
(Power),  2509. 

Limerick  Tanneries — Complaints  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  Irish  Hides  owing  to  high 
Railway  and  Canal  Rates,  Importation 
of  Foreign  Hides  (Power),  2511-2. 

Position  of — Formerly  flourishing  in  Ireland 
(Power),  2510. 

Through  Rates  no  benefit  to  Irish  Trade- 
Cheaper  to  tond  from  Kilkenny  to  Liver- 
pool via  Waterford  than  to  Cork  by  Rail 
(Riordan),  3707-8. 


Coach  Service  between  Tarbert  and  Listowel,  see 
Listowel. 

Steamer  Service  to  Kilrush  and  Foynes  subsidised  ' 
by  Government  in  connection  with  Coach' 
Service  from  Listowel  (Griffin),  7700-2, 
7710,  7787-94. 

Taxation— Over-Taxation  of  Ireland: 

Apparent  Over-Taxation  of  something  like  two 
millions  (Heyn),  10994-5,  11017. 

financial  Relations  Commission,  Findings  of 
(Sweetman),  12085  ; (Ennis),  12398-9 

Increase  in  Disparity  since  date  of  Commis- 
sion  (Sweetman),  12154-6. 

Liberal  Government  bound  to  accept  findings 
oi  Commission  appointed  by  their  own 

SSs)°ri2400.  lJiSpt0’re  fl““ 

Unanimity  of  Commission  on  Taxable  Capa- 
city of  Ireland,  Question  of— Sir  David' 
Barbour  s views  (Heyn),  10997-11001  : 
(Acworth,  Sexton),  11099-100,  11141. 

Money  due  to  Ireland,  see  Nationalisation  of 
Railways— Financial  Aspect. 

Telegraphic  Communication  : 

Board  of  Trade  Signalling  Requirements,  sec 
Signalling.  ’ 

Telephone  : 

Use  of,  » Line  Railway,  (Yorke), 
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Terminals : 

Definition  (Shackleton),  943-A. 

Flour  Milling  Trade. 

Amount  per  ton  for  Terminal  Charges— 
Loading,  etc.,  done  mainly  by  Miller’s 
men  (Shackleton),  811-5,  1098-9. 

Special  Rates  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others 
(Shackleton),  1100-1. 

Not  known  by  customer  what  Terminals  were 
charged — Accounts  showed  nothing  but 
Rate,  Inserting  Information,  proposed 
(Shackleton),  945-50. 

Posting  up  at  each  station  a Notice  of  Rate  and 
Terminals  under  the  several  heads, 
Opinion  in  favour  of  (Shackleton),  951-3. 

Third-Class  Passengers  : 

Better  accommodation  and  greater  care,  proposed 
(Crumley),  2013-4. 

Dining  Cars,  see  that  title. 

Expectoration  in  Carriages— By-laws  entirely  dis- 
regarded (Sixsmith),  9103-9195. 

Fares,  see  that  title. 

Insufficient  Accommodation,  Dirty  Carriages,  etc. 
(Sixsmith),  9024-5,  9078. 

5.50  from  Ballywillan  to  Mullingar  instance 
(Graham),  9266,  9333-42. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Sixsmith’s  Evidence 
(Graham),  9260. 

Branch  Lines — Accommodation  poor,  Car- 
riages dirty,  Window  Fittings 
faulty,  Light  bad,  etc.  (Sixsmith), 
9039-42,  9078,  9101,  9116-8. 

Agreement  with  Mr.  Sixsmith’s  Evidence 
(Graham),  9262. 

Lines  on  which  accommodation  was  worst 
(Sixsmith),  9116-8. 

Condition  of  Carriages  should  be  a matter 
for  the  Public  Health  Authority  (Gra- 
ham), 9266. 

Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  Criti- 
cism of  (Sixsmith),  9116. 

Legal  Redress  for  overcrowding,  etc.,  Question 
of — Board  of  Trade  should  have  in- 
spectors to  prevent  overcrowding  as 
in  a theatre  (Sixsmith),  9102. 
Statutory  powers  needed  (Sixsmith), 
9178-9. 

Midland  and  Great  Western  Railway  and 
Great  Northern  Railway,  Criticism  of 
(Crumley),  1721-8a. 

Midland  Line  far  worse  than  Great  Southern 
(Graham),  9260-1. 

No  convenience  whatever  for  a Third-Class  Pas- 
senger without  paying  additional  fare 
(Wood),  10448. 

Retention  of  Third-Class,  Question  of. 

Only  one  class,  with  parlour  cars  for  extra 
payment  as  in  America  proposed  (Sweet- 
man),  12005. 

Retention  with  better  accommodation  and 
order  desirable  (Sixsmith),  9188,  9192-4, 
9197. 

Undesirable  Travelling  Companions — Avocations 
of  many  third-class  passengers  made 
them  undesirable  as  travelling  com- 
panions (Sixsmith),  9025,  9088-9,  9175. 

Complaints  to  Stationmasters  did  vei-y  little 
good  (Graham),  9317,  9338. 

Same  class  of  Passengers  found  in  Lancashire 
district  of  England  (Graham),  9354. 

Second-Class  Fares,  Reason  for  Reduction  of 
(Sixsmith),  9176. 

Special  Trains  for  working  classes,  etc.,  in 
England  gave  ordinary  third-class  pas- 
sengers a chance  to  travel  comfortably 
(Graham),  9352-3. 


Through  Rates— Difference  between  Cross-Channel 
Rates  and  Local  Rates  giving  a pre- 
ference to  Imported  Goods — Inland 
Through  Rates,  etc.  (Riordian),  1402 ; 
(Stack).  8473,  8693;  (Malone),  10001; 
(Sweetman),  12195-6,  19198. 

Abolition  of  Through  Rates,  Question  of  (O’Dea), 
1267-73,  1320;  (Cooney),  6197. 
Adjustment  of  Inland  Rates,  Opinion  in  favour 
of  (Heyn),  10962. 


Through  Rates — continued. 

Advantage  of  Low  Inward  Rates  for  Goods  which 
did  not  compete  with  Home  Products — 
Comparatively  few  Competitive  Articles 
(Heyn),  11031-44. 

Feeding  Stuffs  imported-^Benefit  to  the 
country,  More  cattle  fed  at  home  (Heyn), 

11031.  , . 

Advantage  of  Outward  Through  Rates— Fishing 
Industry  (Riordan),  3756-7. 

Agriculture,  Department  of — Special  Parliamen- 
tary Powers  of  Inquiry  (Wood),  10207. 

Analysis  of  Rates  to  show  actual  rate  for  con- 
veyance— Deduction  for  trans-shipment, 
Terminals,  etc.  (Riordan),  3618-41. 

Board  of  Trade,  No  complaints  made  to  Board 
(Jekyll),  4649-50. 

Collection  and  Delivery  included  in  Inward  Rates 
but  not  included  in  Irish  so-called 
Through  Rates  (Shaw),  2713-6. 

Competition  to  be  faced  was  the  same  whether  the 
goods  came  from  England  or  Abroad 
(Riordan),  3749-52. 

Competition  would  largely  do  away  with  excessive 
Rates — No  interference  with  English 
Rate  suggested  provided  it  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  competition  (Cooney),  6189. 

Connecting  Railway  between  points  on  two  other 
Railways,  Equal  Facilities  for  all 
traders,  proposed — Sligo,  Leitrim,  and 
Northern  Counties  Railway  (Shackleton), 
905-9. 

Crippling  or  Suppressing  of  Irish  Industries— 
Effect  of  the  Low  Inward  Rates  (O’Dea.), 
1261 ; (Riordan),  3701-2 ; (T.  Power), 
5436 ; (Malone),  9856-7  ; (Wood),  10201. 

Not  fair,  such  low  Rates  as  to  handicap  home 
manufacturers  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
(Malone),  9854-5,  9861,  9992-6. 

Not  the  sole  cause  of  Irish  Industries  being 
kept  down  (Malone),  9858-60. 

Someone  must  be  benefited  by  the  Low  Rates 
— Possibly  an  obstacle  to  establishment 
of  Irish  Manufacturers  to  some  extent 
(Heyn),  10952. 

Definition  of  a Through  Rate  (Stokes),  6782. 

Delay  in  granting  Inland  Through  Rates — Rate 
obtained  after  waiting  two  years  and 
eight  months  (Riordan),  3551-4. 

Depopulation. 

Encouragement  of  (Riordan),  2703-6 ; 
(Stack),  8693. 

Population  Question  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thing — Railway  Companies  did  not 
impose  the  Highest  Rate  as  a matter  of 
course  (J.  F.  Power),  2623-7. 

Development  of  Trade,  Question  of  (J.  E.  Power), 
2616-20. 

Eggs  and  Bacon  Trade  largely  increased 
since  operation  of  Through  Rates  from 
Armagh  to  Bristol,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea 
(Stokes),  6504-16. 

Statistics  of  business  done  by  Messrs.  Heyn 
(Heyn),  10867-71,  11178-80. 

Difference  in  carriage  between  manufacturing 
towns  in  England  even  with  the  Low 
Through  Rates,  allowed  sufficient  margin 
to  Irishmen  to  manufacture  at  home 
(Heyn),  10953,  10060-61. 

Diminution  in  Traffic  from  England  would  result 
from  any  interference  with  Inward 
Through  Rates  (Goodbody),  2931-4. 
Economic  condition  of  Ireland,  Wretchedness  of. 

largely  explained  by  Rates  and  their 
effects  (Sweetman),  12128. 

England  protected  at  the  expense  of  Ireland 
(Sweetman),  12122-3. 

English  and  Shipping  Companies  controlling  Irish 
Railways,  Effect  of  (Crumley),  1755-8 ; 
(Wocd),  10201-4. 

Equalisation  of  Through  Rates  and  Local  Rates 
from  Port  of  Entry  to  Inland  Towns 
(O’Dea),  1267-73;  (Riordan),  1420; 
(Heyn),  10968-9,  11044-5. 

All  Through  Rates  inwards  to  stop  at  sea 
ports — Mileage  Rates  for  Inland  Traffic 
proposed  (O’Dea),  1182.  1353-6. 
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Through  Rates — continued. 

Equalisation  of  Through  Rates  and  Local  Rates 
from  Port  of  Entry  to  Inland  Towns — 
continued. 

Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  Resolution 
with  regard  to  Equivalent  Rates 
(Cooke),  11273,  11383. 

Act  of  1888,  Provisions  of  (Knox),  11579. 
Would  not  affect  Through  Rate  from 
England  against  Inland  Rate 
•from  Belfast  (Acworth),  11579. 
Anticipating  decision  of  Railway  Com- 
mission jn  a case  of  undue  pre- 
ference, Possibility  of  (Sexton, 
Knox,  Aoworth),  11579-80. 

Illegal  to  have  two  Rates  which  were  not 
equivalent,  having  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Not  known  to  ordinary  trader 
(Cooke),  11567-72. 

Meaning  of  “Equivalent”  (Cooke), 
11373-4,  11565-6. 

Flour,  Case  of  (Shackleton),  823,  975-8,  1017- 
27,  1030-9,  1087-90. 

•Furniture,  Case  of  (O’Dea),  1172-6. 

Indifferent  whether  Through  Rates  or  Local 
Rates  were  revised  provided  they  were 
put  on  the  same  footing  (Riordan), 
3745-6. 

Lowering  of  Local  Rates,  proposed  (Shackle- 
ton),  1025-6  ; (O’Dea),  1330-4  ; (Cooney), 
6188. 

No  violent  interference  desired — As  far  as 
possible  everybody  should  be  put  on  an 
equality  (Malone),  10002-3. 

Outward  Rates  not  representing  so  great  a Re- 
venue to  Irish  Trade  as  equalisation  of 
proportion  of  Through  Rates  inward 
(Riordan),  3753. 

Statutory  Limit  proposed  (Cooney),  6092. 

Existing  Rates  equivalent  to  subsidy  on  Im- 
ported goods  (T.  Power-),  5426-7. 

Fixing  or  Altering  of  Rates. 

Difficulty  ot  making  alterations,  anything 
that  hit  Inward  Through  Rates  also  hit 
Outward  Through  Rates  (Goodbody), 
2741,  2789,  2801-10,  2813-6. 

England,  Rates  made  in,  and  therefore  to 
suit  England  (Crumley),  1748-9 ; 
(Sweetman),  11955-6,  12113,  12114, 
12240-1. 

Correction — Rates  fixed  in  Ireland,  at 
Irish  Clearing  House  (Chairman), 
12242. 

Legislation  attempted — Unsuccessfu  1 efforts 
to  draft  a clause  (Goodbody),  2811-2. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  Applica- 
tion to  not  necessary  in  case  of  Through 
Rates  (J.  F.  Power),.  2395. 

Flour  Milling  Trade. 

Alteration  of  Rate  not  so  much  effect  as  com- 
parative rates  from  different  places  to 
place  in  question  (Shackleton),  804,  979- 
80. 

American  Competition  not  so  severe  of  late 
years  as  competition  from  England 
(Shackleton),  998-1002. 

Cheap  Competitive  Rates  and  Interests  of  the 
Trade,  Question  of  (Shackleton),  1114-5. 

Comparison  of  English  and  Irish  Flour 
(Shackleton),  1063-4. 

Competitive  Through  Rates,  alleged. 

Alternative  Routes  no  disadvantage — 
Modern  tendency  to  group  mills  at 
port  of  entry  (Shackleton),  845-9, 
992-3. 

Criticism  of  Railway  Companies’  Argu- 
ment (Shackleton),  838-44. 

Inland  Mills  able  to  compete  in  imme- 
diate neighbourhood — Mill  at  Clara 
(Shackleton),  994-7. 

Complaints  referred  to  Cross-Channel  rates 
of  Steamship  Companies  not  owned  by 
Railway  Companies  (Shackleton),  833-5, 
1003-5. 

Examples  of  Through  Rates  disadvan- 
tageous to  Irish  Millers  (Shackleton), 
(824-31,  850-60. 

Export  of  Flour,  Question  of — 

Co6t  of  Freight  Obstacle  (Shackleton), 

1051. 


Through  Rates. — ( continued ) : 

Flour  Milling  Trade — ( continued ). 

Export  of  Flour — continued. 

No  immediate  prospect  of  being  ablo  to 
export  large  quantities — Outward 
Rates  not  specially  important  from 
Millers’  standpoint  (Shackleton), 
988-91,  1043,  1061-2,  1074-5. 

Import  of  Wheat  and  Flour,  Question  of 
(Shackleton).  807-8,  981-4,  1052-6,  1073, 
1113;  (Riordan),  1422-3,  1427-8,  1430; 
(Heyn),  11034-44 ; (Sweetman),  11973-85, 
12110-1. 

Advance  in  Through  Rates  to  level  of 
Local  Rates,  Effect  on  importation 
(Riordan),  1426a-31,  3709-13. 

Wheat  in  same  class  as  flour — Disadvan- 
tage to  Irish  Miller  (Sexton),  12109. 

Objections  to  English  Miller  getting  an  ad- 
vantage over  Irish  Miller  in  supply- 
ing Irish  Market  (Shackleton), 
1064-72. 

Foreign  Competitors  enabled  to  supplant  Home 
Producers  in  English  Markets,  etc.  (T. 
Power),  5436-8,  5472-5  ; (Wood),  10664-6, 
10676-7 ; (Sexton),  12117-8,  12199. 

Agricultural  Produce — Report  of  Depart- 
mental Committee  of  1906  (Wood), 
10417-9. 

Bavarian  Chairs  Illustration  (Wood),  10214- 
22,  10398-401,  10640-63;  (Cooke),  11379. 

British  Farmer  desired  fair  competition,  but 
would  prefer  to  give  any  advantage  pos- 
sible to  a member  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(Wood),  10678-84. 

Comparison  of  Rates  challenged  by  Railway 
Companies  (Knox),  12199. 

Irish  Farmer  driven  out  of  some  Markets, 
Profits  reduced  in  others  (Stack),  8683-6. 

Produce  dumped  in  Irish  Markets  at  less  than 
one-third  of  freight  paid  by  Home  Manu- 
facturers (Richardson),  4024-9 — With- 
drawal of  Evidence  (Richardson),  4876-80. 

Reciprocity — None,  judging  by  statistics  of 
Imports  and  Exports  (Wood),  10663. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 

Furniture  Trade — 

Difference  was  larger  the  further  inland  the 
destination  in  Ireland  (O’Dea),  1177. 

Examples  of  Rates  disadvantageous  to  Irish 
Manufacturers  (O’Dea),  1167-71,  1181, 
1244-7. 

Irish  Manufacturers  and  Shareholders  should 
get  the  benefit  of  any  preference  and  not 
the  Londoner  (O’Dea),  1172. 

Richhill  Factory — Raw  material  came  prin- 
pally  from  Newry  (O’Dea),  1314-20. 

Wire  Mattresses — Value  of  Goods  lower  and 
proportionate  Rate  much  higher  (O’Dea), 
1177. 

Imports  and  Exports,  Effect  of,  Through  Rates  on 
Amount  of  Outwward  Through  Traffic 
considerably  more  than  Inward 
Through  Traffic. 

Export  of  every  class  of  Traffic  greater 
than  Imports  with  exception  of  Small 
Parcels — Witness  did  not  accept 
Statement  (Wood),  10827-33. 

Figures  were  in  tonnage — Almost  im- 
possible to  give  the  value — Empties 
going  back  included  (Knox),  10833. 
Inducement  to  Railway  Companies  to  look 
for  back  loadings  from  England  (J. 
F.  Power),  2427-8. 

Amount  of  Exports  small,  and  a large  pro- 
portion Consisted  of  Articles  requir- 
ing very  little  labour  to  produce  as 
compared  with  imports  (Sweetman), 
11989-90,  11992,  12126-7,  12197. 

Cotton  imported  and  exported,  and  might 
therefore  be  thrown  out  (Sweetman), 
11991. 

Porter,  Spirits  and  Mineral  Waters — 
Very  high  wages  paid,  but  amount 
of  wages  infinitesimal  in  proportion 
to  cost  of  production  (Sweetman), 
11990,  12248-50,  12302-3,  12305,  12309. 

Indirect  Employment  afforded  by  Brew- 
ing Industry  (Pirrie),  12301, 
12306-8. 

3 M 
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Through  Rates— continued. 

Imports  and  Exports,  Effect  of  Through  • Rates  on 
— continued. 

Amount  of  Exports  small — continued. 

Porter,  Spirits  and  Mineral  Waters,  etc. 
— continued. 

Live  Stock,  Comparison  with — More 
labour  required  (Sweetman),  12251. 

Standard  of  Wages  raised  by  Guinness 
and  Sons  (Pirrie),  12304. 

Shipping  from  Belfast,  Through  Rates  no 
advantage  to  (Sweetman),  11990. 

Total  value  of  Irish  Imports  and  Exports  in 
1904  (Wood),  10222-31,  10232-8,  103S3-7, 
10757-60,  10833. 

Inequality  of  Inward  and  Outward  Rates,  Ques- 
tion of. 

American  Bacon— Through  Rates  from  Liver- 
pool to  Ireland,  low  as  compared  with 
Bacon  Rates  from  Irish  towns  to 
Liverpool  (Cooke),  11374-8,  11600-6. 
Difference  in  Rate  due  to  difference  m 
Package,  Question  of  (J.  F.  Power), 
2399-401. 

Value  of  American  Bacon  when  Rate  was 
fixed  about  half  that  of  Irish  Bacon 
— American  Bacon  no  longer  entitled 
to  present  low  Rate  (J.  F.  Power), 
2394,  2394-6. 

liefer  also  to  Enniskillen  and  Limerick. 

Amount  of  preference  in  favour  of  Imports 
almost  100  per  cent.  (Cooney),  6084-6. 

Inward  Rates  quite  as  high  as  Outward  Rates 
— Tobacco  Trade  (Goodbody),  2790-800. 

Low  Outward  Rates  and  Higher  Inward 
Rates,  proposed. 

Fairness,  Question  of  (Goodbody),  2964. 
German  System  of  High  Inward  Rates 
and  Low  Outward  Rates  (Good- 
bodv),  2828-30  ; (Wood),  10604- 
13. ' 

Not  a fair  comparison  with  rates  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland 
which  were  part  of  the  same 
country  (Goodbody),  2957-63. 

Same  Rates  both  ways — Not  so  intolerable  as 
existing  position  (Cooney),  6186-7. 

Inequality  of  Outward  Rates — Tralee  to  Liver- 
pool, Rate  per  Ton  compared  with  Rate 
from  Limerick  to  Liverpool  (Shaw), 
2707-8,  2717-9. 

Information  as  to  proportion  of  Through  Rate 
earned  by  Railway  Companies. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies — No  infor- 
mation supplied  (Shackleton),  832,  954- 
72  ; (Riordan),  1402,  1420,  1438,  3700. 

Correspondence  with  Railway  Companies  and 
Railway  Commissioners  (Shackleton), 
831-3,  926-30,  954-72,  1105-11. 

Desirable  that  information  should  be  avail- 
able (Shackleton),  973-4;  (Campbell), 
3432-8,  3451-7  ; (Riordan),  3877-92. 

Inquiry  by  the  Commission  suggested 
(Shackleton),  850. 

Industrial  Development  Association,  Depu- 
tation to  Irish  Railways’  Managers 
(Riordan),  3695-9. 

Order  for  obtaining  information  could  be 
made  under  Section  25  of  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888  (Shackleton), 
831-3,  926-30. 

Shipping  Company  bound  to  give  information 
in  connection  with  a Railway  Company 
(Crumley),  1922-5. 

Irish  Goods  in  England  carried  at  a lower  Rate 
than  English  Goods — Change  would  not 
injure  Ireland  so  much  as  existing  Rates 
for  English  Goods  in  Ireland  (Sweet- 
man), 12198-9,  12201-4. 

Large  scale  upon  which  English  Manufacturer 
worked  in  comparison  with  Irish  Manu- 
facturer— Plenty  of  large  Irish  Manu- 
facturers. increasing  and  likely  to  in- 
crease (Heyn),  10954-8. 

Legislation,  Effect  of — Traffic  driven  to  ports  with 
_ shortest  route. 

Objections  by  ports  from  which  Traffic  was 
diverted  (Shackleton),  1009-10. 

Shipowners’  Objections  to  inadequate  arrange- 
ments (Shackleton),  1011-5. 


Through  Rates — continued. 

Manufactured  Imports  which  could  be  made  in 
Ireland  (Sweetman),  11957,  11965,  11986- 
8,  12115-6,  12121,  12124-5,  12239. 

B0Ots — Nearly  2 millions  worth  imported 
(Sweetman),  11967-72. 

Difference  made  by  Rates  (Sweetman), 
12205-11. 

Drapery,  Apparel  and  Hosiery  (Sweetman). 
11963-6. 

Figures  taken  from  Report  of  Sir  H.  Plun- 
kett’s Department  (Sweetman),  11957-61. 

No  Benefit  to  Irish  Trade  from  Outward  Through 
Rates. 

Carpets— Objections  to  Cheap  Through  Rate 
from  Halifax  (Riordan),  3754-5. 

Hides  and  Skins  from  Kilkenny,  Example  of 
(Riordan),  3704-8. 

No  objection  to  Principle  of  Through  Rates 
(Riordan),  3744. 

No  objection  to  Through  Rates  into  Ports  (O’Dea), 
1325. 

No  Through  Rates. 

England— No  large  Railway  Company  in, 
which  did  not  grant  Irish  Through 
Rates  with  exception  of  North 
Eastern  and  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  (Stokes),  6473a. 

Befev  also  to  titles  North  Eastern'  and 
North  Staffordshire  Railway. 

Inland  Rates — Practically  no  Through  Rates 
(Shaw),  2710-12. 

Right  of  every  Trade  to  propose  Through 
Rates — Witness  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  (Shaw),  2725-7. 

Wherever  amount  of  traffic  warranted  it  there 
should  be  Through  Rates  equal  to  or  less 
than  combined  Local  Rates  (Stokes), 
6413a. 

Wire  Mattresses  Illustration  (O’Dea),  1321-8. 

Nothing  unreasonable  in  action  of  Railway  Com- 
panies (Jekyll),  4652-3,  4684-8. 

Growth  of  local  manufactures  hindered  (J. 
F.  Power),  2422-3,  2427. 

Number  of  Outward  Rates  few  in  comparison 
with  number  of  Inward  Rates  asked  for, 
Loss  by  Irish  Manufacturer  of  reciprocal 
advantage — Richhill  Jam  Trade  Illus- 
tration -(Wood),  10208,  10210-11,  10813- 
26. 

English  Manufacturers  enabled  to  reach  the 
Irish  Markets  while  Irish  Manufacturers 
could  only  go  to  where  the  English  Jam 
was  manufactured  (Wood),  10209. 

Exports  of  Jam  from  Belfast  greater  than 
Imports — To  be  expected  if  Fruit  was 
included  in  Jam  (Wood),  10809-12. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  system — Improvement  of 
Trade  (Stokes),  6781-5,  6791. 

Plews,  Colonel,  Contradictory  Statements  by, 
alleged  (Riordan),  3695-8. 

Proportion  of  Through  Rate  going  to  Irish  Rail- 
ways. 

If  Irish  Companies  got  a higher  proportion 
than  they  were  entitled  to  it  would  not 
effect  the  injury  to  Ireland  (Sweetman), 
12235-8,  12244-5. 

Information,  see  that  sub-heading. 

Not  known  to  the  Public,  etc.  (Riordan), 
1433-7. 

Protection  in  her  own  Markets  desired  for  Ire- 
land (Stuart),  5247-53 ; (Sweetman), 
12186-7,  12200. 

Injury  to  English  Manufacturer,  Question  of 
(Sweetman),  12188,  12193. 

Question  how  far  it  was  reasonable  to 
ask  English  Taxpayer  to  subsidise  a 
policy  wlych  would  injure  English 
Manufacturers  (Acworth),  12189-94. 

Protest,  Right  of — Not  much  use  to  the  public  if 
Traffic  Conference  always  worked  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Dividends 
(Cooney),  6190-1. 

Reciprocity  of  Through  Rates. 

How  far  it  was  of  value  or  otherwise  to  the 
Irish  Trader  (Wood),  10663,  10667-75. 

Natural  that  if  a Through  Rate  were  given 
from  Ireland  to  England  there  should 
also  be  one  from  England  to  Ireland 
(Stokes),  6802-3. 
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Through  Rates — continued. 

Revenue  made  up  by  charging  high  Rates  for 
Home  Traffic  (O’Dea),  1262;  (Cooper, 


Import  Rate  was  reasonable,  Local  Rate  far 
too  high  (Cooper),  6295-8. 

Revision  of  Rates  without  waiting  for  appoint- 
ment of  Public  Authority  for  Control  of 
railways  proposed  (Wise),  5886-90,  5979. 

Scotch  Railways  and  Through  Rates  (Riordan), 
3654-62,  3780-1 ; (Stokes),  6473. 

Terminals — Reason  given  for  difference  in  Rates, 
Two  Terminals  in  some  local  rates  and 
only  one  or  more  in  Through  Rates 
(Shackleton),  940-2. 

Tribunal  for  Arrangement  of  Rates — Preference 
given  to  Imports,  Reason  for  asking  for 
a small  and  approachable  Commission 
(Heyn),  10948-51 

Unification  of  Management  of  Railways,  Question 
of  advantage  in  the  matter  of  Through 
Rates  (Malone),  9841. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Traffic  conditions  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  question  (Sweet-man), 


12240. 

See  also  Names  of  Places. 


Thurles  : 

London  and  Birmingham,  Through  Rate  from — 
Comparison  with  Local  Rate  (O’Dea), 
1243,  1245,  1247. 

TlMOI.EA.GUE  AND  BALLINASCARTHY  RAILWAY  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Treasurv  Contribution  deferred  owing  to  legal 
"difficulty  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  receive 
payment  (Stevenson),  4235. 

Tipperary  : 

Motor  Service  (Hackett),  6843-6. 

Rateg. 

Apples — Specially  reduced  Rate  to  Dunga-rvan 
(T.  Power),  5286. 

Bacon — Rate  from  Cork  and  from  Liverpool 
via  ‘Cork  (Riordan),  1407-14.  3663-71. 

Rebate  on  Through  Rate  from  Liverpool — Record 
in  Rate  Book  question  (Shackleton),  889- 
94  a. 

Roads — Whole  road  steam-rolled  and  not  patched 
(Hackett),  7019-20. 

•Station  accommodation  inadequate — Board  of 
Trade  intervention  (Jekyll),  4646-8. 

Tobacco  Manufactured  in  Ireland — (Goodbody), 
2945. 

Duty  paid  in  Ireland  on  Tobacco  consumed  in 
England — Method  of  showing  in  returns 
(Goodbody),  2947-51. 

Excessive  Rate  for  Small  Parcels  (Riordan),  1469, 
3821-46. 

Tourist  Traffic  : 

Capable  of  large  development — Need  for  Facilities 
such  as  were  given  on  Belgian  Railways 
(Ennis),  12374-6. 

Special  Coach  and  Steamboat  Services  established 
by  Board  of  Works — Result  of  test,  No 
necessity  for  Light  Railways  in  districts 
served  (Stevenson),  460-612. 

See  also  Names  of  Railways. 

Trade  and  Commerce: 

Decline  of  due  to  operation  of  Railways  (Cooney), 
6171. 

Minister  of  Commerce  when  appointed,  to  have 
control  of  State  Railways  proposed 
(Malone),  9827. 

Trade,  Board  of  : 

Act  of  1873,  Powers  under,  in  reference  to  com- 
plaints (Cantrell),  1334 ; (Balfour 
Browne,  Acworth),  4392. 

Appeal  to,  with  reference  to  Rates  or  Facilities— 
Powers  under  Conciliation  Clause  of  Act 
of  1888  (Jekyll),  4633. 

. Cases  which  did  not  come  clearly  within  scope 
of  Section  31 — 'Board  of  Trade  did  what 
they  could  to  put  Traders’  Grievances  be- 
fore the  Railway  Companies — Instances 
(Jekyll),  4646-8. 


Trade,  Board  of — continued. 

Appeal  to,  with  reference  to  Rates  or  Facilities, 
etc. — continued. 

Complaint  could  be  made  direct  by  any 
Trader  without  expense  (Jekyll),  4640-1. 

Cumbersome  .and  expensive  system — Opinion 
of  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association 
(Shackleton),  878-80. 

Irish  Traders,  Power  of  Appeal  to  Board  of 
Trade  scarcely  used  at  all  (Stokes), 
6612-5  ; (Wood),  10619-20. 

All  other  methods  would  be  exhausted  be- 
fore making  Appeal  (Shackleton), 
932-3. 

Complaints  carried  direct  to  Railway 
Companies — No  importance  attached 
to  power  of  appeal  to  Board  of  Trade 
by  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(J.  F.  Power),  2479-80. 
Discontinuance  of  Applications  owing  to 
want  of  success  (Whyte),  2250-2 ; 
(Stokes),  6719. 

Irish  people  completely  out  of  sympathy 
with  any  English  Department 
(Wood),  10622. 

Knowledge  of  Power  of  Appeal,  Question 
of  (J.  F.  Power),  2481 ; (Riordan), 
3779;  (Wood),  10624. 

No  compulsory  power — If  persuasion 
failed  in  Ireland,  persuasion  of 
Beard  of  Trade  in  London  not  of 
much  use  (J.  F.  Power),  2582-4 ; 
(Shaw),  2704-6 ; (Riordan),  3776-8. 
Nothing  done — Correspondence  relating  to 
complaints  merely  passed  on  to  Com- 
panies concerned  ( J ackson),  3131-2. 

Number  and  Nature  of  Complaints  from 
Ireland  (Jekyll),  4636. 

Statement  of  Complaints,  1902-6  (Jekyll), 
4634-5,  4656. 

Not  known  to  Witness  if  any  case  of  appeal 
had  been  satisfactory  (Wood),  10190-1. 

■Number  of  Complaints  from  England  and 
Scotland,  1902-6  (Jekyll),  4709-11. 

Procedure  by  way  of  correspondence  and 
meeting,  the  Board  of  Trade  acting 
as  go-between  (Jekyll),  4642,  4667-72. 
Always  conducted  by  a Board  of  Trade 
Officer — Power  to  appoint  another 
competent  person  never  used 
(Jekyll),  4673. 

Invitation  issued  to  English  Traders,  but 
not  to  Irish  ones — Objections  on 

grounds  of  distance  and  expense 
(Jekyll),  4711-13. 

Not  an  easy  arrangement  in  the  case  of 
Ireland — Time  and  expense  involved 
(Jekyll),  4643-4. 

Present  system  of  discussing  complaints 
had  the  advantage  of  giving  extreme 
freedom  of  discussion  (Jekyll), 
4707-8. 

Private  Meetings — Adoption  of  American 
practice  of  making  proceedings  pub- 
lic, would  entirely  alter  the  whole 
character  of  the  thing  (Jekyll),  4670- 
1,  4675-83. 

Subject  of  Clause  not  only  Unf  air  Rates,  but 
unreasonable  treatment  of  any  kind 
(Jekyll),  4665-6. 

Transfer  of  Beard  of  Trade’s  powers  so  far  as 
Irish  Complaints  were  concerned,  to 
an  Irish  Department,  proposed 
(Jlekyll),  4644-5,  4689-96,  4718-21  ; 
(Wood),  10194-6,  10046-7. 
Appointment  of  a competent  person  pos- 
sible, but  better  that  any  Transfer 
should  be  a complete  Transfer  of  the 
whole  of  the  cases  to  Ireland  (Jekyll), 
4697-700. 

Discretion  under  Act  of  1889  with  reference  to 
Block-Signalling,  Continuous  Brakes,  and 
Interlocking  of  Points  and  Signals, 
Question  of  how  the  Discretion  had  been 
exercised — Interpretation  of  “ May  ” as 
“Shall”  (Yorke),  4838-58,  4865-6,  4869. 

Penalties,  Power  of  Board  of  Trade  to  inflict  in 
case  of  preferential  rates,  proposed 
(Shackleton),  880-4. 
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Trade,  Board  of — continued. 

Regulations  for  Railways  in  Ireland. 

Attitude  of  Railway  Companies — Hardly  any 
modifications  suggested  except  as  re- 
gards number  of  plans,  etc.,  to  be 
submitted  (Yorke),  4783-5. 

Minor  Railway  Companies  not  consulted 
(Yorke),  4833-7,  4868. 

Cost  need  not  be  excessive  under  the  Regula- 
tions (Yorke),  4730,  4739,  4778. 

Dispensing  Clauses  introduced  into  revised 
Regulations,  being  based  upon  existing 
practice  (Yorke),  4759-62. 

Last  Edition  issued  in  1905  (Yorke),  4782. 

Signalling,  see  that  title. 

State  Assisted  Railways,  Working,  etc.,  Powers 
of  Board  of  Trade  in  case  of  default,  see 
title  State  Assistance. 

Statistics,  Board  of  Trade  power  to  enforce  fuller 
Statistics  than  were  supplied  at  present 
—Railway  Traffic  Act  of  1888  (Wood), 
10099-100,  10705. 

Trade,  Board  of,  President  of: 

Views  on  Owner’s  Risk  and  Company’s  Risk 
Rates,  refer  to  title  Damage. 

Traders,  Associations  of  : 

P-Qwer  of  applying  to  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners without  proof  of  being  ag- 
grieved (Cantrell),  133. 

Train  Mileage,  Question  of  (J.  F.  Power),  2518-20a. 

Train  Service: 

■Competition  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  Public  Convenience — 'Connections 
were  there,  but  they  did  not  fit  (Cooke), 
11248-50,  11561-4. 

Agreement  between  Railway  Managers,  pro- 
posed, or  failing  agreement,  interven- 
tion by  the  specially  constituted  Court 
11251-3ettlement  °f  ■Dispute6  CC°°ke), 

Delays  and  difficulties  owing  to  lack  of  con- 
nections, etc. — Examples  (Crumley) , 
1509-28,  1791-95,  1829-47. 

Single  Management  of  Railways,  Benefit  of 
—Trains  not  run  to  suit  one  another 
under  existing  systems,  Inconvenient 
routes,  etc.  (O’Gorman),  5575. 

Goods  Abnormal  time  taken  to  reach  destina- 
tion, Enniskillen  to  Belfast,  Example 
(Crumley),  1529. 

State  Assisted  Railways,  see  title  State  Assistance. 

Sunday  Trains. 

No  means  of  travelling  from  Listowel,  Abbey- 
teale,  etc.,  except  by  Road  (Stokes),  6524- 
8,  6634-5. 

No  objection  on  part  of  staff  (Stokes),  6694-5. 

West  of  Ireland,  Acceleration  of  the  Mail  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  conferred  during  life- 
time  of  Witness  (Jackson),  3315. 

oee  also  Names  of  Places. 

Tralee: 

Bacon  Rate  to  Liverpool  compared  with  Rate  from 
27m>1Ck  to  Liverp<>o1  (Sllaw)>  2707-8, 

Through  Rates,  Comparison  with  Local  Rates. 

Bacon-Through  Rate  to  Manchester  higher 
39  6617m  of  ^al  Rates  (Stokes),  M20- 

Birmingham,  Rate  from  (O’Dea),  1244,  1847 

Liverpool  to  Tralee,  via  Cork— Equalisation 
Proposed  (Shackleton),  850-60, 
1017-27 ; (Riordan),  1420-6,  3688-95. 
l35R1245  ?247(°’Dea)’  1167-71>  U73-7, 

Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway: 

Absorption  by  Great  Southern  and  Western 

Government  negotiations  (Stevenson), 

Cost  of  Construction. 

Comparison  .with  Carndonagli  Line  (Bat- 
chen),  4551.  v 

Cost  per  mile  (Batchen),  4483 

Physical  Difficulties— One  in  thirty  Gradient 
for^three  and  a half  miles  (Batchen), 


Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway — continued. 


Financial  Progress. 

Could  not  be  expected  to  pay,  hopelessly  badly 
constructed — Surprising  that  working  ex- 
penses were  not  twice  as  much  as  £4  7s. 
per  mile  (Hackett),  7031,  7040-1. 

Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Gauge  (Batchen),  4484. 

Management,  Defects  in. 

Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  in  1893  (Jekyll), 
4661. 

Improvement  in  last  two  or  three  years  (Ste- 
venson), 4252-6. 

State  Assistance,  Lack  of  special  railway  know- 
ledge on  part  of  Local  Committee  of  Man- 
agement— Suggested  alteration  in  Order 
in  Council  to  admit  of  appointment  by 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  directors  with  rail- 
way experience  (Stevenson),  4317-8. 

Tram  Cars  : 

Absence  of  Signals — Comparison  of  conditions 
with  those  of  Light  Railways,  Speed, 
Position  of  Passing  Places,  etc.  (Yorke), 
4826-8,  4859-60. 

Signalling  when  Passing-places  were  not  insight 
of  each  other — 'Dover  System  (Yorke), 
4861. 


Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland)  Act, 
1883,  see  title  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1890. 

Provisions  of  (Stevenson),  4122. 

Trans-shipment,  Cost  of: 

(Chairman  and  Sexton),  3632-7. 

Treasury  : 

Always  reluctant  to  spend  money  in  Ireland 
(Goodbody),  2833-5. 

Treatment  of  Ireland  : 

Specially  generous  treatment  both  necessary  and 
mgent  (Shaw),  2727-8;  (Stokes),  6798- 

Tribunal  for  Dealing  with  Complaints  against  the 
Railway  Companies  : 

Cheap  and  accessible  Court  of  Experts  under- 
standing Railway  Matters,  Advantage  of 
(Goodbody),  2770,  2779-85 ; (Jackson), 
3252;  (Stuart),  5184,  5259,  5266-8; 
(Hackett)  6861-2 ; (Heyn),  10880-1 ; 
(Cooke),  11239. 

Proposal  dependent  on  continuation  of  exist- 
ing conditions  and  would  not  hold  good  in 

the  event  of  State  Ownership  (Riordan), 
3799-803.  V 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  Resolution 
(Malone),  9811-13 

German  arrangement— Councils  recognised  by  the 
State  of  leading  Traders,  Manufacturers, 
5^-~L'seful  development  in  Ireland 
(Goodbody),  2966-71. 

Kind  of  Tribunal  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission — Con- 
stitution, Powers,  etc. 

Allport  Commission  recommendation,  Opinion 
m favour  of  (Cooke),  11616-23. 

Board  of  Trade  Powers,  Transfer  to  an  Irish 
Department,  see  Trade,  Board  of— Ap- 
peal. 

Business  Men,  Court  composed  of— Not  fair 
to  Railway  Companies  (Ccoke),  11334-40. 

Committee  of  a few  Railway  Experts  and  one 
or  two  Commercial  men,  with  a Pre- 
sident available  in  Dublin,  also  In- 
spectors who  might  visit  districts  at 
stated  periods  (Heyn),  10882,  11119- 

En forcing  decision,  Means  of — Appeal  to 
Board  of  Trade  or  to  some  Legal 
Authority  nominated  by  Board  of 

111256  pl’°p0Sed  (HeJn)-  11121’ 
Railway  Company  keeping  back  its  de- 
fence, Risk  of  (Heyn),  11129. 
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Tribunal  for  Dealing  with  Complaints  against  the 
Railway  Companies — continued. 

Kind  of  Tribunal  proposed  as  a substitute  for  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission — Con- 
stitution, Powers,  etc. — continued. 

Complainants  to  present  case  in  Dublin — No 
moving  about  of  Commission  (Cooke), 
11245-7. 

Cost  to  be  £30  or  £50  instead  of  the  thou- 
sands required  for  existing  Court 
(Cooke),  11242,  11297-8. 

Counsel  and  Lawyers  to  be  excluded  (Cooke), 
11242-4,  11327. 

Case  might  be  prepared  by  Counsel 
(Cooke),  11521-2. 

Cases  so  complicated  as  to  necessitate  em- 
ployment of  Lawyers,  could  go  to  the 
Railway  Commission  (Cooke),  11328- 
32,  11532-3. 

Dissatisfied  Trader  could  go  to  the  Rail- 
way Commission,  paying  his  own  ex- 
penses— Dissatisfied  Railway  Com- 
pany might  also  go  on  condition  of 
paying  Expenses  of  both  sides 
(Cooke),  11333,  11534-7. 

Parties  to  state  their  own  case  proposed 
— Chance  of  the  average  Trader 
against  the  Railway  Expert  (Cooke), 
11523-31. 

County  Court,  see  that  title. 

Quarter  Sessions  suggested  (Hackett),  7010- 
15. 

Rates — Proceedings  for  Reduction  of  Rates 
would  be  initiated  by  Traders 
(Cooke),  11301. 

Powers  of  specially  constituted  Board  to 
say  that  any  particular  rate  was  un- 
reasonable (Cooke),  11538-9,  11547- 
53. 

Similar  Court  to  County  Court  proposed 
(Riordan),  1457-9,  1466-8,  3771-5,  3804- 
20  ; (Goodbody),  2774a-5. 

Supervisory  Board  of  four  Special  Members 
with  a Clerical  Staff,  proposed  (Jackson), 
3129-31. 

Two  Railway  Experts,  Two  Merchants  nomi- 
nated by  Dublin  and  Belfast  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  Judges  (Ccoke),  11240, 
11299-300. 

Arbitration  Court  for  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes (Cooke),  11241,  11297. 
Confidence  of  Traders,  Question  of 
(Cooke),  11302-26. 

Constitution  of  Court  not  very  different 
from  existing  Railway  Commission 
(Cooke),  11518-20. 

Counsel  and  Lawyers  to  be  excluded,  see 
that  sub-heading. 

Payment  by  Government',  proposed 
(Cooke),  11241. 

No  difficulty  in  a Quasi- Judicial  or  Arbitrative 
Body  dealing  with  doubtful  questions — 
Cheaper  the  Body  the  better  (Wood), 
10755. 

Public  Management,  Disputes  under  (Wood), 
10756,  10761-2. 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  see  that  title. 

Small  Complaints  to  be  dealt  with  Icoally  and 
more  complicated  points  to  be  brought 
before  a more  important  Tribunal 
(Shackleton),  939. 

Trucks : 

See  titles  Wagons  and  Rolling  Stock. 

Tuam  : 

Rates — Effect  of  Competition  (Crumley),  1562. 

Tuam  and  Claremorris  Railway  : 

Financial  Progress — Statistics  (Stevenson),  4163. 

Tullamore  : 

Rates. 

Excessive  Rates  to  Cahirciyeen  and  Bantry — 
Comparison  with  Rate  to  Aberdeen 
(Riordan),  3550-1,  3595-6. 


Tullamore — continued. 

Rates — continued. 

Through  Rates  to  towns  in  North-West  of 
Ireland,  Application  for — Rates  agreed 
upon  after  waiting  two  years  and  eight 
months  (Riordan),  3551-4. 

Train  Service  to  Enniskillen,  Distance,  Numerous 
changes,  Lack  of  Train  connections,  Time 
occupied  in  Journev  (Crumley),  1513-28, 
1829-41. 


Birmingham  and  London,  Through  Rates  from 
(O’Dea),  1243,  1245,  1247. 

Station  Accommodation  inadequate,  alleged — Com- 
munication between  Board  of  Trade  and 
Railway  Company  (Jokyll),  4648. 

Tullow  Extension  Railway  : 

See  Sallins  and  Tullow. 

Turf  Traffic  on  Clare  Railways  : 
liefer  to  Clare  Railways. 


u. 

Ulster  Canal  : 

Advantage  to  people  of  Clones — Rates  on  glass 
bottles,  bacon,  etc.,  from  Belfast  to  Ennis- 
killen and  Clones  (Cooper),  6306-7. 

Unification  of  Railways  : 

See  Amalgamation. 


Decreased  Prosperity  of  Ireland  due  to  (Sweet- 
man),  12064. 

United  Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers’  Associa- 
tion : 

Delegates  to  Commission  represented  whole  body 
of  Association  (Graham),  9287. 
Government  control  of  Railways,  Opinion  in 
favour  of  (Sixsmith),  9069,  9073. 
Resolution  passed  at  Conference  of  General 
Body  in  Dublin  last  year  (Sixsmith), 
9209. 

Witness  spoke  as  Representative  and  Chair- 
man of  Dublin  Branch  (Sixsmith), 
9121-5. 

Membership. 

Ireland  and  Dublin  (Sixsmith),  9070-2, 
9074-5. 

Total  Strength  (Sixsmith),  9077. 
Representations  made  to  Railway  Companies 
(Sixsmith),  9027. 

Second-class  Fares,  Reduction  of,  proposed. 

Association  had  made  Representations  to  the 
Railway  Companies  (Graham),  9358-60. 
Resolution  at  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Inverness  (Sixsmith),  9203-4. 

One  Irish  Delegate  present  (Sixsmith), 
9205. 

State  Control  of  Railways,  Opinion  in  favour  of 
(Graham),  9278. 

Definition  of  Public  Control— “ Such  control 
as  Parliament  might  designate”  (Gra- 
ham), 9294. 

Matter  had  been  discussed  and  Resolutions 
passed  at  every  Conference  held  during 
last  few  years  (Graham),  9286-7,  9895-6. 
Resolution  for  Unification  of  Irish  Railways 
passed  at  Dublin  Conference  (Gra- 
ham), 9286,  9319-23. 

English  Delegates  present  (Graham), 
9327-9. 

Proportion  of  Delegates  who  had  been  in 
Ireland  (Graham),  9321. 

Terms  of  Resolution  to  be  sent  in  (Gra- 
ham), 9382-3. 

Time  during  which  Conference  sat,  Time 
devoted  to  Railway  Question  (Gra- 
ham), 9330-2 ; (Sixsmith),  9332. 
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United  States  Railways— Management,  etc.  : 

Bill  before  the  Senate  to  enable  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  and  work  all  Railways 
(Sexton),  12168. 

Complaints  of  Traders  against  Railway  Com- 
panies, Public  Discussion  of— Adoption 
of  American  practice  would  entirely  alter 
character  , of  Board  of  Trade  Proceedings 
under  Conciliation  Clause  (Jekyll),  4675- 
83.  _ . 

Directors,  Presidents,  etc.,  of  Railways — ‘Business 
experience  (Sweetman),  12061. 

Feeling  against  Railways  (Sweetman),  12166. 

Home  market  closed  to  outside  competition, 
Manufacturers  able  to  undersell  Home 
producers  in  England  (Stack),  8746-7. 

Immigration,  Encouragement  of  (Sweetman), 
12061,  12166. 

Legislatures  formerly  bought  up  by  Railways 
(Sweetman),  12167-70. 

One-man  control,  Advantages  of  (Sweetman), 
12344. 

Railway  Statistics  fuller  and  more  adequate  than 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— Compelled 
to  give  averages  (Wood),  10102. 

State  Ownership  of  Railways,  America  an  excep- 
tion to  general  rule  (Wood),  10738. 


V. 

Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  : 
Transfer  of  Powers  in  connection  with  Transit  of 
animals  to  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  1900  (Can- 
trell), 43. 


w. 

Wagons — Railway  Wagons  : 

Cattle  and  Live  Stock,  Wagons  for. 

Cleansing  and  disinfecting  trucks  used  for 
Live  Stock  (Prentice),  8963. 

Construction  Of  Trucks  for  Live  Stock,  Pro- 
visions contained  in  Orders  of  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  (Pren- 
tice), 8963. 

Number  of  Cattle  that  could  be  put  into  a 
wagon  (Moloney),  8077-80. 

Passenger  Wagons,  Compulsory  provision  of, 
for  Cattle,  proposed  (Crumley),  1653-4, 
1660-2. 

Meat — Specially  constructed  Wagons  for  carriage 
of  Dead  Meat,  see  Meat-Packing. 

Refrigerating.  Vans,  proposed. 

Butter,  see  that  title — Special  Wagons. 

Meat  Trade,  Encouragement  of  (Crumley), 
1703-6. 

Size. 

Reduction  on  Great  Northern  Railway 
(Crumley),  1627-8. 

Same  size  on  Great  Southern  and  Western 
and  Midland  Railway  (Moloney),  8076. 

Transhipment  from  Narrow  to  Broad  Gauge — 
Body  of  Track  lifted  on  Great  Northern 
Railway  (O’Loughlin),  8400. 

Sec  also  Clare  Railways. 

Water  Competition,  Effect  on  Rates  : 

Agreement  between  Great . Southern  and  Western 
Railway  and  Grand  Canal  Company 
(Wood),  10198-200. 

Crushing  out  Competition — Railways  would  pro- 
fit hy  the  position  (Hanna),  9646. 

Effective  Canal  Competition  reduced  rates — Rate 
for  seeds  from  Monaghan  and  Armagh 
to  Belfast  (Wood),  10197. 

Nationalised  Railways  should  charge  Rates  equi- 
valent to  Steamer  Rates  with  some  ad- 
dition for  greater  facility  (Hanna), 
9462-5. 

Reduction  of  Railway  Rates  necessary  to  admit  of 
competition  with  Shipping  Trade 
(Shackleton),  1040-1. 

Steamer  did  not  carry  goods  so  frequently  or  in 
such  small  quantities  as  the  Railway 
(Shackleton),  1019-21. 

liefer  also  to  Names  of  Places. 


Waterford  : 

Railway  Bridge — Passenger  landed  on  South  side 
of  Suir,  with  exception  of  those  arriving 
hy  Express  Trains  (O’Gorman),  5580-5. 

Train  Service— Delay  in  getting  to  Dublin,  Two 
hours  wait  in  Mallow  for  evening  ex- 
press (O’Gorman),  5602-5,  5628-32. 

Trains  not  ran  to  suit  one  another — Delay  of  a 
whole  day  waiting  for  a train,  etc 
(O’Gorman),  5575. 

Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company  : 

Controlled  by  Great  Western  oof  England  (Ennis), 
12396-7. 

Waterford  and  Lismore  Railway  (Purchase  by 
Rosslare  and  Fishguard  Railway)  Act, 
1898  (Wise),  5636-8. 

Waterford  County  : 

Amalgamation  of  Railways — No  special  Com- 
mittee to  consider,  County  Council  re- 
presented at  General  Meeting  of  Irish 
'County  Councils  (O’Gorman),  5616-21, 
5626. 

Baronial  Guarantee  for  Railway. 

County  Council  simply  took  over  obligation 
from  Grand  Jury  (Stuart),  5213. 

History  of  Guarantee — Bargain  made  at  time 
of  Amalgamation  of  Waterford  and  Lis- 
more Railway  with  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway — Guarantee  still  paid, 
although  Railway  had  not  fulfilled  bar- 
gain (T.  Power),  5378-99  ; (O’Gorman), 
5590-6;  (Wise),  5643-51,  5793-800,  5810- 
24. 

Rate  reduced  by  one  half,  Service  also  re- 
duced (Stuart),  5146-51. 

Development  of  Industries,  Question  of  Railway 
Rates  restricting  output  and  market  so 
far  as  Cider  Industry  was  concerned  (T. 
Power),  5400-6. 

Mixed  Tillage  in  Dungarvan  district  (Stuart), 
5021-4. 

Motor  Service,  Question  of. 

Fermoy  to  Waterford,  Motor  Trains  would 
satisfy  requirements  with  exception  of 
boat  trains — Development  of  Traffic 
(Wise),  5757-66,  5825-31. 

Great  acquisition  in  absence  of  Light  Rail- 
ways (T.  Power),  5521. 

Irish  Representative  Board  having  control  of 
Railways,  Duty  of  to  make  the  experi- 
ment— Witness  believed  venture  would 
pay  as  a private  speculation  (T.  Power), 
5522-4.  „ .. 

Local  bodies  in  favour  of  County  Council 
steam-rolling  Roads — Difficulties  due  to 
lack  of  communications  in  district  be- 
tween Dungarvan  and  Clonmel  (T. 
Power),  5373-7. 

Train  Service,  Fares,  etc.,  Difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with — No  communication  with  Rail- 
way Companies  (O’ Gorman),  5627. 

Duty  of  .County  Council  to  bring  matter  be- 
fore the  Railway — They  were  paying  for 
certain  rights  (Wise),  5803-4. 

Refer  also  to  Names  of  Places,  Cappoquin,  etc. 

Waterford,  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  Railway  : 
Loan,  Repayment  of — 'Dedication  of  money  re- 
paid (Stevenson),  526-9. 

West  Clare  Railway  : 

See  Clare  Railways. 


Most  active  manufacturing  town  in  Ireland  out- 
side Belfast  and  Northern  towns  (Ennis), 
12388. 

Wexford  County  : 

Interest  paid  on  Loans,  3J  to  4i  per  cent,  while 
there  was  much  larger  sum  than  required 
on  deposit  at  1 or  1^  per  cent.  (Ennis), 
12385. 
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Wexford  County — continued. 

Mail  train  not  stopping  anywhere  in  County- 
Railways  practically  ignoring  existence 
o£  Wexforcl  (Ennis),  12433. 

Complaints  had  been  made  to  Company — Ap- 
plication twice  refused.  No  reply  on 
third  occasion  (Ennis),  12434-8. 

No  serious  delay  between  Chester  and  Holy- 
head,  but  in  Wexford  a man  must  start 
before  Mail  Train  left  Cork  to  catch  Mail 
Boat  at  Rosslare  (Ennis),  12438. 

Motors— Roads  had  stood  the  weight  of  Mr. 

Davis’s  Motor  with  no  accident  (Ennis), 
12449 

Route  from  Paddington  to  Wexford  by  Dublin 
and  South  Eastern  Railway — Bad  wait- 
ing room  accommodation,  No  lights,  etc. 
(Ennis),  12438-42. 

Wexford  County  Council  : 

State  Purchase  of  Railways,  Resolution  in  favour 
of — Unanimous  Resolution  (Ennis), 

12450-4. 


Through  Rates  from  Ireland  to  England,  Com- 
plaint of — Reduction  given  on  represen- 
tations bv  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Heyn),  10929-32. 

Whyte,  Mr.  W.  R. — Manager  of  Scottish  Co-opera- 
tive Stores  and  Representative  of  Enniskillen 
District  Urban  Council. 

Evidence,  2020-372. 

Wise,  Mr.  A.  J.  P. — Representing  a Meeting  of  In- 
habitants of  Cappoquin  and  neighbourhood. 
Evidence,  5636-985. 


Accommodation  for,  on  Passenger  Trains. 

Better  Third  Class  Accommodation  needed 
(Sixsmith),  9187-8  ; 9193. 

Reserved  Carriages  for  Ladies — Carriages 
were  reserved,  but  not  very  com- 
monly (Sixsmith),  9189-91. 

Reserved  carriages  not  used  by  women  in 
England  (Sixsmith),  9200. 

Second  Class  accommodation  desirable  (Six- 
smith),  9185-6. 

Emigration  of — W omen  emigrating  as  fast  or 
faster  than  the  men  (Sweetman),  12328. 
Employment  for  Women  in  Lace  and  carpet- 
making,  etc. — Remedy  for  Emigration 
evil  proposed — Witness  did  not  wish  the 
women  to  support  the  men  (Sweetman), 
12317-21,  12324-6. 

Wood,  Mr.  A.  E. — Secretary  of  Irish  Reform  Asso- 
ciation. 

Evidence,  10060-840. 

Woollens — Irish  Manufacture  : 

Cheaper  for  Aimy  Clothing  Factory  in  Limerick 
to  buy  Irish  Woollens  in  London  than  in 
Dundalk  (Shaw),  2708-9. 

Exhibition  of  1853,  Harm  done  by  (Sweetman), 
12338. 


Working,  Maintenance,  and  Development  of  State- 
Assisted  Railways  : 

See  State  Assistance. 


Works,  Board  of,  Ireland  : 

Amalgamation  of  large  Railways,  Board  of  Works 
had  never  been  asked  for  their  views  as  a 
Department  (Stevenson),  636-7. 

Amalgamation  of  Small  Railway  Companies, 
Attitude  towards  (Stevenson),  634-5. 

Annual  Reports  for  1893-4,  1896-7,  and  1902-3 
handed  in  (Stevenson),  367. 

Commissioners,  Appointment  of,  by  the  Treasury, 
Functions  (Stevenson),  4279-84. 

Foreign  Countries,  No  inquiries  had  been  made 
with  regard  to  light  railways  (Steven- 
son), 4432-5. 

Gauge — Preference  for  Standard  gauge  Railway 
(Stevenson),  632-3. 

Knowledge  of  Railway  Questions,  Means  of  ob- 
taining. 

Commissions  of  Inquiry  sent  out  in  1890 
and  1891,  etc.  (Stevenson),  4411. 

No  permanent  official  able  to  meet  needs  of 
local  railway  where  there  was  a want  of 
railway  experience  (Stevenson),  4303-18, 
4413-17. 

Powers  and  Duties  in  connection  with  Railways. 

Fares,  Board  of  Works  had  no  particular 
function,  Inquiry  under  section  7 of  Act 
of  1896  in  case  of  complaint  (Stevenson), 
531-2. 

Mainly  in  connection  with  Construction  and 
Finance  (Stevenson),  367. 

Not  officially  duty  of  Board  of  Works  to  ini- 
tiate proposals  for  Railways  (Stevenson), 
624-5. 

Refer  also  to  titles  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
State  Assistance. 


Y. 

Yorke,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  A. — Chief  Inspecting 
Ofp.cer  of  Railways  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Evidence,  4729-874. 

Youghal : 

Rates — Parcels  of  3 lbs.,  Traders  placing  orders 
in  London,  Lower  Rate  than  from  Cork 
(Riordan),  3530-3,  3596-607. 


z 

Zinc  Mines  of  Nenagh: 

Industry  extinct  owing  to  excessive  Railway 
Rates  (Richardson),  4030 — Withdrawal 
of  evidence,  4875-80. 
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-REGAL  COMMISSION  ON  IRISH  RAILWAYS. 
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-Returns  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  (Ireland)  : — 

I.  Lines  of  which  die  Dividends  are  guaranteed  under  the  Tram- 
ways and  Public  Companies  Act,  1883, 

II.  Lines  constructed  under  the  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Acts,  1889 

and  1893,  ....... 

III.  Lines  constructed  under  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1896, 

IV.  Loans  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 

Railways,  under  the  Act  1 & 2 Win.  IV,  cap.  33. 

V.  Light  Railways,  on  the  Paid'up  Guaranteed  share  Capital,  to 
which  the  Government  have,  under  the  Tramways  and  Public 
Companies  Act,  1883,  undertaken  to  contribute,  if  necessary, 
a maximum  sum  of  2 percent,  per  annum. 

VI.  Light  Railways  Constructed  in  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ment money,  ...... 

VII.  Loans  for  Railways  in  Ireland  made  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  (England),  .... 

VIII.  Railways  in  Ireland — Summary  of  Transactions, 

-Analysis  of  Shannon  Development  Company’s  Accounts  (years  1897— 
1906)  putin  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  (Ireland), 

-Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Shackleton,  Irish  Flour  Millers’ 
Association,  during  his  examination  on  15th  October,  1906  : — 

I*.  Examples  of  Rates  on  FlouY  from  ' Inland  Mills  (Carlow)  to 
Country  Towns  as  compared  with  those  from  Dublin  to  same 
towns,  ....... 

II.  Examples  of  Through  Rates  on  Flour  from  English  Ports  as  com- 
pared with  the  sums  of  Local  Rates, 

-Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  M.  O’Dea,  J.P.,  Irish  Reform  Association, 
during  his  examination  on  15th  October,  1906  : — 

I.  to  VI.  Lists  of  Through  Rates  on  Furniture  from  Birmingham 
and  London  to  certain  Irish  stations  as  compared  with 
the  sums  of  Local  Rates  between  the  same  stations,  . 

-Document  put  in  by  Mr.  George  A.  Stevenson,  M.V.O.,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  Ireland  : — 

Statement  in  amplification  of  his  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
on  13th  October,  1906,  concerning  the  Railways  and  Tramways 
built  under  the  Acts  of  1883,  1886,  and  1889,  as  regards  the  objects 
for  which  the  lines  were  built,  their  construction,  equipment, 
working,  and  development.  ..... 

— Table  of  particulars  showing  Capital,  Dividends,  &c.,  of  all  the  Irish 
Railways,  . . . . . 

— Statement  transmitted  by  the  Grosvenor  Chemical  Company,  Belfast, 
on  9th  October,  1906,  complaining  of  the  excessive  rates  charged  on 
Irish  Railways  for  the  conveyance  of  soap  powder,  &c., 

— Statement  transmitted  by  Rev.  J.  Waterson,  Lack,  County  Fermanagh, 
on  13th  November,  1906,  conveying  the  views  of  a public  meeting 
held  in  Lack  on  12th  idem,  relative  to  the  necessity  for  further  ex- 
tension of  transit  facilities  in  parts  of  County  Fermanagh,  . 

— Statement  transmitted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  St.  L^ger  Tottenham , 
D.L.,  Mount  Inagh,  County  Clare,  on  loth  November,  1906, 
relative  to  Perishable  Goods  Traffic  between  Ireland  and 
England,  &c.,  . . • • •* 
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-Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Eiordan,  Irish  Industrial  Development 
Association,  during  his  examination  on  23rd  November,  1906  : — 

Copies  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  W.  A.  T.  Hungerford,  Cork, 
General  Managers  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Railway  and 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  on  the  subject  of  a Through 
Rate  for  Madranna  Slate  from  Skibbereen  to  Killavney  (9  letters),  493 


-Statement  transmitted  by  Captain  John  Shawe-Taylor,  Castletaylor, 
County  Galway,  President  Galway  Industrial  Development  Asso- 
ciation, on  20th  December,  1906,  on  the  subject  of  Passenger  Fares 
and  Transit  Facilities  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  and  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Companies’  lines,  etc., 


-Document  put  in  by  Rev.  P.  Glynn,  P.P.,  Carrigaliolt,  County  Clare, 
during  his  examination  on  7tli  January,  1907.  Copy  of  a Notice 
issued  by  the  West  Clare  Railway  Company  to  each  Agent 
concerning  Turf  Traffic,  ..•••• 

-Statement  transmitted  by  the  Granard  Urban  District  Council  on  28th 
January,  1907,  relative  to  the  Heads  of  Evidence  issued  by  the 
Commission,  ...•••• 


-Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  M'Taggart,  Automobile  Engineer, 
102  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  on  the  18th  February,  1907,  respecting 
the  question  of  State  purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways, 

-Letter  from  the  Town  Clerk,  Dundalk,  transmitting  letter  from  Mr. 
James  A.  Hanna,  containing  information  as  to  rebates,  etc., 
promised  by  the  latter  during  his  examination  on  25th  February, 
1907,  ....•••• 

-Document  put  in  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Boyd,  Town  Clerk,  Limavady,  during  his 
examination  on  28th  February,  1907.  Signed  Statement  of  the 
Cattle  Dealers  of  Limavady  as  to  their  grievances  respecting 
rates,  etc.,  .»•••••■ 


-Documents  put  in  by  Mr.  John  Sweetman,'  J.P.,  Chairman  Meath 
County  Council  and  Vice-Chairman  General  Council  of  County- 
Councils,  during  his  examination  on  1st  March,  1907.  Letter  and 
Statements  (2)  from  Secretary  Irish  County  Councils’  General 
Council,  giving  particulars  of  the  action  taken  by  certain  Irish 
public  bodies  regarding  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Council  of 
18th  October,  1906,  relative  to  the  control  and  management  of  Irish 
Railway's, 


-Resolutions  from  Public  Bodies : — 

I.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Wexford  County’  Council 
on  11th  June,  1906,  ...••• 
II.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by'  the  Kerry  County'  Council  on 
30th  August,  1906,  . .... 

III.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Clare  County  Council  on  3rd 

September,  1906,  ...••• 

IV.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Armagh  Urban  District 

Council  on  12th  October,  1906, 

V.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Clare  County  Council  on 
18th  October,  1906,  ...••• 
VI.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Irish  County  Councils 
General  Council  on  18th  October,  1906, 

VII.  Copy'  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Fermoy  Rural  District 
Council  on  20th  October,  1906,  • 

VIII.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Asso- 
ciation on  25tli  October,  1906,  . • 

IX.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Ballinamore  Public  Meeting 
on  30th  October,  1906,  . 

X*  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Limavady  Urban  District 
Council,  November,  1906,  . vi;-*  " • • 

XI.  Copy  of  a resolution  received  from  Leitrim  County  Council,  14tli 
November,  1906,  ...••• 
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XII.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks 
Board  on  17th  November,  1906,  .... 

XIII.  Copy  of  report,  anent  the  Irish  Railway  system,  submitted  to  an 

open  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  the  22nd  November,  1 906,  by  their  Traffic  Committee,  and 
then  adopted,  ....... 

XIV.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Omagh  Board  of  Guardians 

on  24th  November,  1906,  ..... 

XV.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Ballyfarnon  Branch  United 
Irish  League  on  25  th  November,  1906,  . . . 

XVI.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
(Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction)  on 


28th  November,  11)06,  .....  500 

XVII.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Ballymena  Rural  District 

Council  on — November,  1906,  ....  500 

XVIII.  Copy  of  a resolution,  adopted  by  the  Antrim  County  Council  on 

11th  December,  1906,  .....  500 

XIX.  Copy  of  a resolution  received  from  the  Corporation  of  Cork  on 

20th  December,  1906,  .....  500 

XX.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Wexford  County  Council  on 

25th  January,  1907,  ......  501 

XXI.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Castlecomer  Rural  District 

Council  on  5th  February,  1907,  ....  501 

XXII.  Copy  of  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Kerry  County  Council  on 

14th  February,  1907,  ......  501 


467 

499 

500 
500 
500 


Appendix  19. — Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Shaw,  M.P.,  in  1839,  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  Railways,  put  in  by  Mr.  Laurence  Malone, 

Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  during  his  examination  on  26th 
February,  1907, 501 


Appendix  20. — Memorandum  of  additioual  evidence  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Riordan,  Secretary, 

Irish  Industrial  Development  Association  (Incorporated),  Cork. 
Furnished  to  the  Commission  on  17th  July,  1907,  . . . 504 

Appendix  21. — Explanatory  memorandum  furnished  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  J.P., 
representative  of  the  Wexford  County  Council,  as  to  evidence  given 
by  him  before  the  Commission  on  the  1st  March,  1907,  . 506 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX 

TABLES  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 


Statement 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS  IN 


I. — Lines  of  which  the  Dividends  are  guaranteed  under 

Bv  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  Sec.  58,  Cl.  4 — When  the  amount  required  to  meet  any  railway  or  liarboir  charge  connected  with  any 
' rateable  value  of  the  area  concerned,  a sum  equal  to  one-lialf  of  such 


Line. 

Worked  by. 

Length 

Counties  served. 

opened. 

6.  7. 

Guaranteed 
Capital. 

Author-  Paid 

ized.  up. 

Divi- 
dend 
guaran-  j 
teed. 

9.  1 

Years.  | 

10.  11. 

Average 
for  five  years. 

Receipts  ' 

Per  week.  * 

1.  Cloghcr  Valley, 

Owning  Company,  . . I 

Miles,  j 
37  | 

Fermanagh  and 

Tyrone. 

1887  1 

£ 

132,000  | 

£ 

123,310 

% | 

1901-5 

£ s.  a. 
8 14  1 

£ S.  i. 

4 0 4 

4 3 0 

9 2 1 

2.  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  . . 

Owning  Company, 

m 

Cavan  and  Leitrim, 

1887-8. 

202,000  ! 

190,585 

. 

1901-5 

3.  West  Clare, 

Owning  Company, 

Clare, 

1887 

163,500 

163,500 

4 

1901-5 

4.  Carrickfergus  Harbour 
Junction. 

- 

i . 

Antrim,  . . 

N 

ot  authoris 

d by  Boar 

of  Trad 

for  pass 

enger  trafli 
7 2 7 

6 0 8 

5.  Mitchelstown  and 

Fermoy. 

Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

12 

1891 

60,000 

(See 

60,000 

Note). 

to 

1900 

6.  Schull  and  Skibbereen 
(W.  Carbery). 

Committee  of  Manage- 
ment (Co.  Council). 

1R 

Cork 

1886 

57,000 

57,000 

5 

1901-5 

3 12  10 

5 3 9 
net  receipts 

d by  Work- 

7.  West  Donegal, 

Committee  of  Great 
Northern  Railway 
(Ireland),  and  Mid- 
land Railway  (Eng- 
land). 

Donegal, 

1889 

19,000 

17,000 

1893-7 

£400  per 
Minimum 

guarantee 

10  9 5 

8.  Cork  and  Muskerry, 

i Owning  Company, 

18 

Cork, 

1887-8 

75,000 

, 1901-5 

V.  Dublin  and  Blessing 

j Owning  Company, 

j I5i 

j Dublin  and  Wickl  >w 

1888 

j 40,000 

40,000 

— • 

1 1901-5 

4 18  * 

10.  Bahnascartliy  and 
Timoleague,  Court 
macsherry  Exten 

1 Committee  of  Manage 
I ment  (Co.  Council). 

9 

Cork, 

1890-1 

35,000 

35,000 

j 1901-5 

3 4 4 

’ 1.  Louglirea  and  Atty 

I Midland  Great  Western 
j Railway  Company. 

• • 

t 

9 

Galway, 

1890 

54,448 

1 

54,445 

5 16  1 
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No.  l 

by  THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS,  NOVEMBER,  1906. 


I. 

IRELAND— STATE  AIDED. 

the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  Act,  1S83. 


guarantee  given  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  to  meet  two  or  more  such  charges  when  added  together,  exceeds  a sum  equal  to  6J.  in  the  £ on  the 
excess  is  repayable  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Ireland)  Account. 


Annual 

18.  14. 

Annual  Treasury 

15.  16. 

Annual  Baronial 
Contribution. 

ATen  charged. 

18. 

19. 

Poundage  required  to 
meet  the  liability  in 
Column  16,  without 
giving  credit  for  the 
amount  ^recouped 

Taxation  Account 
under  the  Local 
Government  Act, 
1898,  sec.  58,  cl.  4. 

P Loss  j 
Working  | 

Average 

j™ 

.Maximum. 

Average 

five 

years 

paid. 

Maximum 

(for 

Divi  dend 
only). 

Average 

for 

Dividends 

Deficits 

five 

years. 

Designation. 

Valuation. 

of 

author- 

capital 

charged 

thereon. 

' 111 
(Profit). 

1,141 
j (Profit). 

£ i 

2,466 

£ 

£ 

3,700 

£ 

3,623 

(1901-5). 

Tyrone — Baronies  of  Lower 
Dungannon  and  Clogher, 
except  parish  of  Dona- 
carry,  Electoral  Division 
of  Foremass,  and  Town- 
land  of  Mount  Stewart. 

Fermanagh — Parts  of  Baron- 
ies of  Magherastephana 
and  Tyrkennedy. 

73,954 

23,929 

i 

Tyrone,  9|d. 
Fermanagh,  6 d. 

3,811 

3,591 

5,718 

4 632 
(1901-5). 

Cavan — Parts  of  Baronies  of 
Lower  Loughtee,  Tully- 
huncs  and  Tullyliaw. 

Leitrim — Parts  of  Baronies 
of  Carrigalleu,  Leitrim,  and 
MohiU. 

64,077 

Cavan  5id. 
Leitrim,  Is.  21  d. 

1 560 

(Loss). 

M7» 

2,936 

3,270 

4.164 

(1901-5). 

County  at  large, 

Baronies  of  Corcomroe, 
Ibrican,  Inchiquin,  and 
Islands. 

326,515 

111,006 

iV 

li d. 

5J d.  (in  addition). 

1 (Profit). 

1,200 

1,115 

1,800 

1,206 

(1896 

(1900). 

Baronies  of  Condons  and 
Clangibbon,  part  of  Fer- 
moy,  and  Township  of 

81,621 

Full 
amount . 

31  d. 

Treasury  liability  redeemed 
1900.  The  commutation 
money  paid  by  Treasury 
was  applied  to  reduction  of 
capital.  Under  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Act,  1900,  63  & 64  Vic., 
c.  114,  the  guaranteeing 
area  is  to  pay  to  the  Com- 
pany £400  half-yearly  until 
30th  June,  1910,  after  which 
date  payment  will  cease. 

i 1,143 
(toss). 

1,140 

1,140 

1,710 

2,858 

(1901-5). 

E.  & W.  D.  West  Carbery,  j 

28,328 

35,908 

E.  Division,  W.  Car- 
bery, Is.  ljd. 

W.  Division  W.  Car- 
bery, 8Jd. 

1 310 

[ (Profit). 

261 

“ 

(1893-7). 

Baronies  of  Banagli  and 
Tyrhugh.- 

36,988 

Full 

amount. 

1J<?. 

Treasury  liability  redeemed 
1898.  Line  merged  in 

Donegal  Co.,  which  has 
been  taken  over  (1906)  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway 
(Ireland)  and  Midland  Rail- 
way (England). 

(Profttl 

1.500 

1,072 

2,250 

1,074 

(1901-5). 

Parts  of  Baronies  of  Barretts 
Cork,  and  East  Muskerry. 

55,059 

Full 

amount. 

4Jd. 

i (Profit). 

789 

(Loss) 

800 

526 

698 

(1901-5). 

Dublin — Parts  of  Baronies 
of  Rathdown,  Uppercross, 
and  Newcastle. 

Wicklow — Part  of  Lower 
Talbotstown. 

45,771 

14,811 

i 

i 

Dublin,  ljd. 
Wicklow,  5 }d. 

700 

I 700 

1,050 

1.839 

(1901-05). 

Barony  of  Ibane  and  Barry- 
roe,  and  part  of  E.  D.  E. 
Carbery.- 

44,316 

Full 

amount. 

lOd. 

996 

(Profit). 

1,089 

j 863 

' 1,633 

863 

(1901-5). 

Parts  of  Baronies  of  Leitrim, 
Dunkellin,  Athenry,  Kil- 
connell,  Loughrea,  Long- 

61,680 

Full 

amount 

3}d. 

Worked  by  M.G.W.R.  for 
55  per  cent.of  gross  receipts . 
In  this  case,  the  expenditure 
represents  the  Working 

with  the  Owning  Company’s 
general  charges. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


x. Lines  of  which  the  Dividends  are  guaranteed  under 


Worked  by. 

length 

Line. 

Counties  served. 

pened.  i 

Guaranteed  j 

Capital. 

| 

Author-  Paid  j 

ised.  up.  | 

»■  ! 
Divij 

9. 

10.  11. 

Average 
for  live  years. 

Receipts  E«- 

x*  week  1 Per  mile 
ier  ween.  . 1.er  weck 

Miles. 

1891 

120,000  i 

£ 

120,000  i 

% j 

1894-8  ! 

£ s.  a.  j 

£ s.  4. 

ment  (Co.  Council). 

| 

13.  Ballinrobe  and  Clare- 

Midland  Great,  Western 
Railway. 

12 

Mayo, 

1892 

71,664 

71,640 

1901-5 

14.  South  Clare, 

West  Clare,  . . 

26 

Clare, 

1892 

120,000 

120,000 

1901-5 

5 6 6 

Tuam  and  Claremorris,  . . 

Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

17 

Galway  and  Mayo, . . 

1894 

98,000 

98,000 

4 

1901-5 

Note). 

16.  Donouglimore  Extcn- 

Cork  and  Muskerry  Rail- 

81 

Cork, 

1893 

30,000 

30,000 

4 

1901-5 

3 14 

3 18  8 

17.  West  Donegal  (Killy- 
begs). 

Committee  of  Great 
Northern  (Ireland), 
and  Midland  Railways. 

i. 

Donegal, 

1,000 

5 

1901-5 

4 0 2 

18.  Headford  and  Ken- 

Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

19} 

1893 

60,000 

60,000 

1901-5 

3 19  0 

5 18  2 j 

19.  KiUorgUn  and  Valentin 

| Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

26} 



| 1893 

70,000 

70,000 

* 

1901-5 

4 16  3 

• ' ’ 

20.  CoUooney  and  Swine- 
lord. 

1 Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

29} 

i Sligo 

80,000 

80,000 

1901-5 

21.  Claremorris  and  Swine 
ford. 

Great  Southern  and  West- 
ern Railway. 

j 1895 

40,000 

| 

! 40,000 

J - 

! .1901-5 

I 5 12  2 

(Charge  feri 
1905). 

22.  Stranorlar  and  Glen 
ties  (Finn  Valley). 

j Committee  of  Great 

Northern  (Ireland), 
and  Midland  Railways 

| 24} 

j Donegal, 

1,000 

1,000 

1 5 

1901-5 
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the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies-  Act,  1883 — continued. 


or-  Poundage  required  to 
n meet  the  liability  [ 
E in  column  16,  with-  I 
or-  out  giving  credit  for  ] 
d the  amount  recouped  ' 

an-  out  of  the  Local  , 
-d  | Taxation  Account  ! 
ital  ] under  the  local  j 
, ged  Government  Act,  j 
thereon.  | 1898,  sec.  58,  cl.  4. 


2,400  Co.  Kerry, : Barony  of  Corkaguiny,  . 

i Barony  of  Clanmaurice,  . 


- District,  i Tralee  Urban  Sanitary  Dis- 
| 324  | trict. 

I (1894-8).  I 


73,370 

15,012 


Worked  by  the  M.G.W.B.  for 
50  per  cent,  of  gross  recepits 
In  this  case  the  expenditure 

Cqmpany’s  charge,  together 
with  the  Owning  Company’s 
general  charges. 


Barony  of  Ibrickan, 
Barony  of  Moyarta, 
Part  of  Cionderlaw, 


2,190 

(Profit). 

1,960 

865 

- 

County  of  Mayo, 

318,941 

Full 

amount. 

Nil 

The  Working  Company  pays 

HU 

IS! 

(loss) 

600 

600 

600 

(1901-5) 

Parts  of  East  Muskerry, 
Barretts,  and  Duhallow. 
Parts  of  East  Muskerrv  and 
Barretts. 

16,254 

41,514 

ft 

Sid. 
2Jd. 1 

(loss) 

20 

30 

153 

(1901-5) 

Barony  of  Banagh, 

27,934 

Full 

amount. 

l)if. 

Treasury  and  local  liability 
cancelled  by  Great  North- 
ern (Ireland)  and  Midland 
Kailways  Act,  1906. 

Bailway  Company  for  actua 

j „2.073  | 1 ,200 

(loss)  i 

1,200 

1,200 

(1901-5) 

Part  of  Glanerouglir,  South 
Dunkerron,  and  Magonihy. 

25,613 

Full 

amount. 

ll}d. 

In  this  case  the  guaranteeing 
area  does  not  make  good 
the  deficit  on  Working  ex- 
penses. The  poundage 

charge  represents  guaran- 
teed interest  on  part  ol 
cost  of  construction. 

2,149 

! (loss) 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

1,400 

(1901-5), 

Iveragh  and  part  of  South 
Dunkerron. 

26,464 

Full 

amount. 

Is.  Oid. 

Do. 

(Profit) 

1,600 

351 

1,600 

302 

(1901-5) 

Baronies  of  Carbury,  Cool- 
avin,  Curran,  Leyny,  Tin- 

191,541 

Full 

amount. 

id. 

The  poundage  charge  repre- 
sents guaranteed  interest 

Part  of  Barony  of  Tireragb, 
now  in  co.  Mayo. 

6,105 

Full 

amount. 

id. 

tion.  The  Company  repays 

contribution  until  31st  Oc- 
tober, 1907.  After  that  date 
the  Company  fully  indemni- 
fies county  against  all  loss 
or  liability. 

(Profit) 

800 

352 

800 

352 

(1901-5) 

Barony  of  Gallen,  and  parts 
of  Baronies  of  Costello  and 
Clanmorris. 

Full 

amount. 

lid. 

The  poundage  charge  repre- 
sents guaranteed  interest 
on  part  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  years  1901-4 
the  expenditure  was  com- 
pounded so  as  to  produce 
the  guaranteed  surplus  of 
£800  per  annum. 

(Profit 

20 

Nil 

30 

Nil 

Part  of  Baronies  of  Boylagh 
and  Baphoe  South. 

21,961 

Full 

amount. 

Nil 

Treasury  and  local  liability 
cancelled  by  Great  North- 
ern (Ireland)  and  Midland 
Bailways  Act,  1906.  For- 
merly worked  by  Donegal 
Company  for  £3  10s.  per 
mile  per  week. 
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Statement  II. 


II. — Links  constructed  under  the  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Acts,  1889  and  1893. 
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Statement  IV. 


Statement  showing  the  Loans  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  Aid  in  the  Construction  of  Railways 
under  the  Act  1 & 2 Wm.  IV.,  cap.  33. 
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Statement  VII. 


Loans  for  Railways  in  Ireland  made  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  (England). 


Advanced. 

Principal  Repaid.  ] 

Principal  Remitted 
and 

Written  oil. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.d 

£ s.  d. 

Railway  Companies  (Temporary  Advances  159,356  0 0 

159,356  0 0 



Act). 

Railways 

(Ireland),  . . . 2,851,554  7 9 

2,814,438  12  8 

37,115  15  1 

3,010,910  7 9 

2,973,794  12  8 

37,115  15  1 

£3,01 0,9 1C 

) 7s.  Qd. 

Statement  VIII. 


RAILWAYS,  IRELAND. 

Summary  op  Transactions. 

Statement  No.  4. — Loans  by  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  (Ireland)  under  1 & 2 Wm  , c.  33,  £1,265,127 
Do.  do.  do.  9 &,  10  Vic.,  c.  107,  13,508 

Do.  5. — Guarantees  £30,722  per  annum  equivalent  to  a capitalised  sum  of  . 1,024,066 

Do.  6. — Free  Grants,  ........  1,560,042* 

Total  by  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  . . . £3,862,743f 

Do.  7. — Loans  by  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  (England),  . . £3,010,910 

Grand  Total,  ......  £6,873,653 


* Exclusive  of  amounts  paid  out  of  the  Vote  for  Relief  of  Distress  (Ireland)  and  the  sum  of  £2,500  paid  in  the  year 
1894-5  out  of  Parliamentary  Grants  in  relief  of  the  charge  thrown  on  the  guaranteeing  area  in  consequence  of  the  Camp 
Accident  (Tralee  and  Dingle  Railway). 

t .Ibis  amount  does  not  include  the  sums  (total  £115,833)  paid  under  the  Tramways  Act,  1895,  in  redemption  of  Treasury 
Liability,  the  capitalised  value  of  the  Treasury  Contributions  being  included  in  the  £1,024,066  above  (Statement  No.  5). 


3 0 2 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 

List  of  Rates  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Shackleton,  representing  the  Irish  Flour  Millers’  Association, 
during  his  examination  on  15th  October,  1906. 

Statement  I. 


Examples  of  Rates  from  Inland  Mills  (Carlow)  to  Country  Towns  compared  with  Rates  on 
Flour  from  Dublin  to  same  Towns. 

Dublin  to  Carlow — G.S.  & W.R.  rate  on  Grain,  5s.  9 i.  Distance — Dublin  to  Carlow,  56  Miles. 


Statement  II. 


Examples  of  Through  Rates  on  Flour  from  English  Ports  to  Irish  Railway  Stations  compared  with  the  sum 
of  Local  Charges,  viz. : — Steamship  Freight  to  Dublin,  Cork,  Sligo,  and  Belfast,  Cartage  from  Steamers 
to  Rail,  and  Rail  Freight  from  Dublin,  Cork,  Sligo,  and  Belfast  to  same  Stations. 


Through  rate. 

3 ton  Lots. 

Sum  of  Local  Rates. 

6 ton  Lots. 

Less. 

Liverpool  to  Mullingar,  via  M.G.W.R., 

s.  d. 
13  5 

Liverpool  to  Dublin,  . . ... 

Cartage,  Dublin,  Steamer  to  Rail, 
Dublin  to  Mullingar, 

s.  d. 

5 8 

6 8 
13  10 

s.  d. 

5 8 
1 C 
7 9 

Liverpool  to  Cavan,  via  M.G.W.R.,  . . 

13  2 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 
Cartage  in  Dublin, 
Dublin  to  Cavan, 

1 6 
9 5 

16  7 

1 0 
11  0 

18  2 

L'verpool  to  Roscommon,  via  M. G. W.R., 

15  10 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 

Dublin  cartage, 

Dublin  to  Roscommon,  . . 

1 6 
10  2 

Liverpool  to  Kilkenny,  via  Dublin  and  G.S.  & 

13  4 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 

Dublin  to  Kilkenny, 

15  11 

10  3 

Liverpool  to  Tralee,  sin  Cork, 

10  0 

Liverpool  to  Cork. 

Cork  dues  and  landing  charges, 
Cartage  in  Cork, 

Cork  to  Tralee, 

7 6 
1 6 
1 0 

17  6 

Liverpool  to  Tipperary,  via  Cork, 
Les3  rebate, 

Nett, 

Includes  delivery  in  Tipperary. 

14  2 
3 0 
11  2 

Liverpool  to  Cork, 

Cork  dues  and  landing  charges, 

Cartage  in  Cork, 

Cork  to  Tipperary, 

* Does  not  include  delivery  in  Tipperary. 

1 6 
1 0 

17  5 

Liverpool  to  Tipperary,  via  Dublin  or  Waterford. 
Less  reported  Rebate, 

Nett.  Rate, 

14  2 
1 6 
12  8 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 

Dublin  cartage, 

Dublin  to  Tipperary, 

* Includes  delivery  in  Tipperary. 

1 6^ 

10  10* 
18  0 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


Examples  of  Through  Rates  on  Flour  from  English  Ports  to  Irish  Railway  Stations— continued. 


Through  Rate. 

3 ton  Lots. 

Sum  of  Local  Rates. 

|6  ton  Lots 

Less. 

Liverpool  to  Ennis,  via  Dublin,  G.S.  & W.R., 

s.  d, 
12  6 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 
Dublin  cartage, 
Dublin  to  Ennis, 

s.  d. 

5 8 
1 6 
11  10 

s.  d. 

19  0 

Liverpool  to  Nenagh,  any  quantity,  . . 

16  0 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 

Cartage  in  Dublin. 

Dublin  (Kingsbridge)  to  Nenagh,  . . 

i 6 

7 6 

14  8 

Liverpool  to  Roscrea, 

17  2 

Compare  Liverpool  to  Nenagh,  through  rate 
for  20  miles,  shorter  distance. 

Liverpool  to  Tuam,  via  Sligo  and  G.S.  <ft  W.R., 

13  0 

Liverpool  to  Sligo, 
Liverpool  dues, 
Sligo  to  Tuam, 
Sligo  dues, 

Sligo  cartage, 

10  0 
0 3 
5 9 
0 6 
0 8 

17  2 

Liverpool  to  Enniscorthy,  any  quantity, 

10  0 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 

Dublin  cartage, 

Dublin  to  Enniscorthy,  . . 

5 8 
7 0 

5 8 
1 6 
10  0 

14  2 

17  2 

Liverpool  to  Wicklow,  8-6, 

• ■ 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 
Dublin  cartage, 
Dublin  to  Wicklow, 

5 8 
3 3 

5 8 
5 5 

10  5 

12  7 

Liverpool  to  Wexford, 

11  6 

Liverpool  to  Dublin, 
Dublin  cartage, 
Dublin  to  Wexford, 

5 8 
1 6 
7 0 

5 8 
1 6 
10  0 

14  2 

17  2 

Through  Rates. 

2 ton  Lots. 

Sum  of  Local  Rates. 

2 Tons. 

5 Tons. 

Liverpool  to  Enniskillen,  via  Belfast,  . . 

s.  d. 
11  8 

Liverpool  to  Belfast, 
Belfast  cartage, 
Belfast  to  Enniskillen, 

» «' 
1 0 
10  0 

I.  d. 

3 6 
1 0 
9 6 

14  6 

14’  0 

Liverpool  to  Ballymena,  via  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway. 

Rebate, 

10  0 
2 6 

Liverpool  to  Belfast, 
Belfast  cartage, 
Belfast  to  Ballymena, 

3 6 
1 0 

7 6 

9 3 

Liverpool  to  Ballymoney  or  Coleraine,  via  Belfast, 
Rebate, 

Nett,  

5 Tons. 
10  0 
2 6 

Liverpool  to  Belfast, 

Belfast  to  Ballymoney  or  Coleraine, 
Belfast  cartage, 

10  Tons. 

5 6 
1 0 

7 0 

10  0 

Example  of  Through  Rate,  Liverpool  to  Ennis,  compared  with  Steamship  Freight  to  Limerick,  Liverpool 
and  Limerick  Dues,  Cartage  to  Bail  Limerick,  and  Freight  Limerick  to  Ennis. 


j.  d. 

d. 

Limerick  to  Ennis,  via  Limerick  Steam  Shipping 
Co.  and  G.S.  & W.R. 

11  6 

Liverpool  to  Limerick,  per  Limerick  Steam 
Shipping  Co. 

Liverpool  due3, 

Limerick,  „ 

Limerick  cartage, 

Limerick  to  Ennis,  50-ton  rate, 

8 0 

0 3 
0 8 

1 0 
3 0 

12  11 

| Ordinary  Rate,  Limerick  to  Ennis,  . . 

4 3 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 


list  of  Rates  handed  in  by  Mr.  Michael  O’Dea,  j.p.,  representing  the  Irish  Reform  Association, 
during  his  Examination  on  15th  October,  1906. 


Statement  I. 


THROUGH  RATES  CARTED  AND  DELIVERED  BY  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Furniture 

Co's. 

Risk. 

Total. 

Difference 

in  favour  

of  London. 

Furniture 

Co’s. 

Risk. 

Total. 

Difference 
in  favour 
of  London. 

London  to — 
Dublin, 
Athlone, 
Cartage, 

s.  d. 

*33  *1 
2 6 

s.  d. 

London  to — 
Dublin, 
Ballina, 
Cartage, 

s.  d. 
100  10 
' 2 6 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

Through,  over  I.R.,  . . 

- 

133  4 

Through, 

- 

133  4 

Dublin, 

Mullingar, 

Cartage, 

100  10 
24  3 
2 6 

127  7 
125  0 

Dublin, 

Carrick-on-Shannon, 
2 7 Cartage, 

100  10 
39  5 

Through, 

— 

139  2 

Dublin, 

Longford, 

Cartage, 

100  10 
32  6 

“ 0 

135  10 
127  6 

Through, 

— 

Dublin, 

100  10 

Dublin, 

100  10 

Cartage, 

2 6 

Cartage, 

2 6 

148  3 
132  6 

Through, 

— 

148  4 

Through, 

- 

B , 

Dublin, 

Ballinasloe, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

100  10 
37  6 

Dublin, 

Cavan, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

3 4 

'35 's 
2 6 

139  0 
127  6 

11  8 

Statement  II. 


LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  C.  & D.,  EX  BIRMINGHAM. 


Risk, 

Furniture. 

j Total. 

I Difference 
in  favour 

of  Blr-  

! mingham. 

Co.’s 

Risk, 

Furniture. 

Total. 

Difference 
in  favour 
of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Birmingham  to — 

Dublin,  . - • • | 

Thurles,  . ■ • • 1 

Cartage,  . . 

Through,  ..  •• 

Dublin,  . . • • 

Midleton, 

Cartage,  • • • • . 

Through, 

Dublin, 

Tralee, 

Cartage, 

Throuch, 

Dublin, 

Queenstown, 

Cartage, 

Through,  . . . . j 

Dublin  . . . . | 

Fermoy,  . . . . 1 

Cartage,  . . 

Through, 

s.  d. 

77  6 
31  10 
2 6 

; s.  d. 

Ill  10 
128  4 

s.  d. 

Birmingham  to — 
Dublin, 
Mitchelstown, 
Cartage, 

Through, 

*.  d. 

77  6 
57  11 
2 6 

s.  d. 
125  X0 

s.  d. 

— 

; — 1 

58  11 
2 6 

138  11 
| 110  0 

Dublin,  . . . . 

Kilkenny, 

Cartage, 

o8  jj  Through, 

77  6 
33  1 
| 2 6 

1 107  6 

5 7 

- 

62  11 
2 6 

142  11 
120  0 

Dublin, 

Tullow, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

22  11 

| 77  6 

24  7 
2 6 

i 104  7 

— 

~ 

77  6 
58  8 

138  8 
110  0 

Dublin, 

Longford, 

Cartage, 

Through,  . . 

28  8 

77  6 
32  a 
, 2 6 

112  6 
99  2 

13  4 

■ ~ ! 

77  6 
54  11 
2 6 

134  11  | 

Dublin,  ..  ••  j 

Sligo,  via  Holyhead,  . . 1 

Cartage,  . . 

Through,  ■ • 

10  11 

77  6 1 
44  11  : 

2 6 : 

121  18 

3 3 
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Statement  III. 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  EX  LONDON. 


Statement  IV. 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  EX  LONDON. 

Showing  excess  of  charges  on  Dublin  Merchants  as  compared  with  Through  Rate  favouring  London 

Merchant. 
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Statement  V. 

LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Carted  and  delivered  ex  Birmingham  showing  excess  of  charges  on  Dublin  Merchants  as  compared  with 
Through  Rates  favouring  Birmingham  Merchant. 


- 

Wire 

Mattresses, 
Owner’s  Risk. 

' Total  paid  by 
| Dublin 

Birmingham 
j Merchants. 

Difference 
paid  by 

Dublin  — 

j Merchant 

Total  paid  by 
Wire  Dublin 

Mattresses,  and 

! Owner’s  Risk.  Birmingham 

Merchants. 

Difference 
■ paid  by 
D iblin 
j Merchant 

Birmingham  to — 

Dublin, 

Thurles, 

- Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 

Tralee, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 

Midleton, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 

Queenstown, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 

Fermoy, 

Cartage, 

Through,  . . : 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Is  2 
; 2 6 ^ 

s.  d. 

| Dublin,  47  1 
1 B’ngliam,  35  10 

1 s.  d. 

Birmingham  to — 

Dublin, 

Mitchelstown, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

11  3 

1 s.  d.  s.  d. 

26  3 
31  3 

2 6 ^ ^ 

s.  a. 

I Dublin,  60  0 
| B’ngham,  34  2 

s.  d. 
25  10 

i 26  3 
1 33  4 
2 6 

Dublin,  62  1 
j B’ngham,  37  11 

Dublin, 

Kilkenny, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

| 26  3 
! 20  0 
1 2 6 

48  9 

; Dublin,  48  9 
B’ngham,  32  6 

■j  16  3 

26  3 
31  3 
2 G 

60  0 

! Dublin,  60  0 
i B’ngham.  35  10 

1 If 

i 26  3 

Dublin,  43  9 
B’ngham,  37  6 

’* 

' 26  3 
j 31  3 
2 6 

60  0 

Dublin,  60  0 
B’ngham,  35  10 

Dublin, 

Longford, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

24  2 

19  2 

47  11 

Dublin,  47  11 
B’ngham,  40  0 

7 11 

26  S 
2 6 

] 58  4 

Dublin,  58  4 
B’ngham,  38  9 

Dublin, 

Sligo,  via  Holy- 
head. 
Cartage, 

Through, 

2 6 

50  10 

Dublin,  50  10 
B’ngham,  44  2 

6 8 

Statement  VI. 

Through  Rates,  Carted  and  Delivered  by  London  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  ex  London,  showing 
excess  of  charges  on  Dublin  merchant  as  compared  with  Through  Rate  favouring  London  Merchant. 

- 

Wire 

Mattresses 
Owner’s  Risk.  | 

Total  paid  by 
Dublin 

London 

Merchants. 

Difference 
paid  by 

Dublin  — 

Merchant 
in  excess. 

Wire 

Mattresses, 
Owner’s  Risk. 

Total  pai  1 by 
Dublin 
and 

London 

Merchants. 

Difference 
paid  by 
Dublin 
Merchant 
in  excess. 

London  to — 

Dublin, 

A tlilone, 
Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 
Mullingar,  . . 
Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 

Longford,  via 
Dublin. 
Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin,  . . | 

Sligo, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

Dublin, 
Ballinasloe,  . . 
Cartage, 

Through, 

t.  d.  s.  d.  1 
34  7 

20  0 ' j 

s.  d,  i 

Dublin,  57  1 
London,  45  5 

s.  d. 

London  to — 
Dublin, 
Ballina, 
Cartage, 

11  8 Through, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
— - 69  7 

Dublin,  69  7 
London,  54  2 

s.  a. 
15  5 

34  7 
15  0 

26  ’’I 

Dublin,  52  1 
London,  45  5 

Dublin, 
Carrick  - on  - 
6 8 Shannon. 

Cartage, 

34  7 
2 6 00 

Dublin,  69  7 
London,  49  2 

10  5 

34  7 
19  2 

Dublin,  56  3 
London,  47  11 

Through, 

8 4 Dublin,  . . 

28  4 
2 6 

65  5 , 

Dublin,  65  5 
London,  54  7 

10  10 

34  7 
22  1 
2 6 

50  2 

Dublin,  59  2 
London,  48  9 

Cartage, 

Through, 

10  5 

34  7 
21  6 
2 6 

58  7 

Dublin,  58  7 ! 
London,  47  11  | 

34  7 
19  2 
2 6 

1 

Dublin,  56  3 
London,  47  11 

Dublin, 

Cartage, 

Through, 

3 P 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


APPENDIX  No.  5. 


Memorandum 
Mr.  George 


of  Proposed  Evidence  furnished  to  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways  by 
A.  Stevenson,  m.v.o.,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Ireland,  11th  December,  1906. 


1.  I understand  that  the  Commissioners  desire  that 
I should  amplify  the  evidence  I gave  before  them  on 


I should  amplify  the  evidence  I gave  beiore  tnem  on 
the  13th  October  last  concerning  the  tramways  and 
railways  built  under  the  Acts  of  1883,  1886,  and  1889, 
as  regards  the  objects  for  -which  the  lines  were  built, 
their  construction,  equipment,  working,  and  develop- 


2 Those  Acte  represent  three  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  of  State  assistance  in  the  exten- 
sion of  railway  communication  in  Ireland,  and 
naturally  the  information  which  we  are  able  to  put 
before  the  Commissioners  on  the  several  heads  is 
much  fuller  in  the  last  than  in  the  earlier  stages. 


3.  Taking  first  the  objects  for  which  such  assist- 
ant of  1883.  ance  was  given,  I do  not  find  in  the  Act  of  1883  it- 
self any  statement  to  guide  us.  This  may  be  due 
merely  to  the  particular  fashion  of  drafting  Dills 
in  favour  at  that  time.  I have,  therefore,  referred 
to  the  report  in  Hansard  of  the  speech  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  in  introducing  the  Bill,  and  gather  that 
the  object  was  to  provide  for  parts  of  Ireland  then 
unprovided  with  railway  communication,  connection 
either  with  existing  railways  or  with  centres  of  trade 
by  means  of  steam  tramways,  to  be  built  largely  on 
existing  roads,  and  working  at  a low  rate  of  speed. 

In  the  -Committee  stage  the  definition  of  tramway 
was  extended  to  cover  a light  railway. 

Limit  of  4.  There  was  a limitation  that  the  total  liability 
Treasury  0f  the  Treasury  for  recoupment  to  the  baronies  of 
assistance.  . of  tke  guaranteed  interest  to  the  maximum 
extent  of  2 per  cent,  should  not  exceed  £40,000,  in 
•' --1-  - maximum  expenditure  of  £2,000,000 


other  words,  a maximum  expenuiouie  <ji 
was  contemplated  under  baronial  guarantee. 


Initiation 
of  schemos 
left  to 
promoters. 


5.  The  initiation  of  schemes  (including  the  selec- 
tion of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the  lines  were 
to  be  built)  was  left  to  promoting  companies,  who 
had  to  persuade  the  Grand  Juries  concerned  that  the 
■benefits  to  the  locality  to  be  taxed  that  were  likely 
to  arise  -from  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line 
were  such  as  to  justify  the  incurring  of  the  large 
liability  involved  for  interest  on  capital  and  possible 
deficits  in  working. 


Matters  6.  What  should  be  the  special  objects  was  a matter 
left  to  left  to  the  Grand  Jury,  which  also  had  to  decide  in 

?nr,i  Pdrfwy  the  first  instance  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  justifies, 
Councii.  tion  for  undertaking  the  liability  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  had  to  authorise 
the  scheme  by  Order  in  Council,  to  see  that  unjustifi- 
able liabilities  were  not  assumed.  It  was  given  in 
evidence  before  the  Allport  Commission  that  out  of 
thirty-eight  cases  that  came  before  the  Privy  Council 
twenty  were  rejected  for  various  reasons,  some  being 
legal  points,  others  on  merits,  e.</.,  in  the  Newtown- 
«rds  to  Portaferry  case  the  Privy  Council  stated  that 
they  were  not  satisfied  that  the  local  company  had 
any  real  existence  or  any  interest  to  protect  the  rate- 
payers both  as  regards  the  cheap  construction  and 
the  effectual  working  of  the  line,  or  that  there  was 
an  expectation  of  a reasonable  traffic  for  the  line. 


9.  Following  on  that  report,  the  Light  Railways 
(Ireland)  Bill  was  introduced  in  1889,  and  in  Section 
2 (2)  of  the  Act  as  passed  it  is  prescribed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  by  Order  in  Council  may  from  time 
to  time  declare  that  it  is  desirable  that  a light  rail- 
way should  be  constructed  between  certain  places  for 
the  development  of  fisheries  or  other  industries,  but 
that  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district 
special  assistance  from  the  State  is  required  for  its 
construction. 


Object  in 
Act  of  1889. 


10.  The  object  is  here  for  the  first  tame  indicated  ^notion  of 
in  the  Statute  that  State  assistance  might  be  given  Govern_ 
by  free  grant  or  otlun-wise  to  railway  construction  meni. 
for  the  development  of  industries,  and  the  important 
stage  is  reached  that  the  selection  of  the  starting 
point  and  terminus  is  left  to  the  Central  Govern- 


11.  Lines  might  ‘be  promoted  by  existing  railway 
companies  or  by  companies  having  an  agreement 
with  an  existing  company  for  the  working  of  the 
proposed  lines,  or  by  companies  having  a baronial 
guarantee.  Subject  to  the  financial  limitations  of 
the  Act,  the  amount  and  nature  of  file  State  assist- 
ance were  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Government. 


12.  In  the  Act  of  1896  the  description  of  the  object  object  in 
is  worded  somewhat  differently.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  Act  of  1896. 
may  certify  that  the  making  of  a railway  under 

this  Act  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  any  district,  but  that  owing  to  the 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  district  the  railway 
could  not  be  constructed  without  special  assistance 
from  the  State. 

13.  Under  this  Act  the  selection  not  only  of  the  jjoute 

starting  point  and  terminus,  but  of  the  route  is  left  selected  i>s 
to  the  Central  Government.  ment 

The  amount  of  the  State  assistance  that  might  be  Limitation 
given  might  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  „„  state 
railway  except  where  the  railway  was  wholly  or  aid. 
mainly  in  a congested  district. 

14.  As  Sir  George  Trevelyan  pointed  out  in  1883,  Function  o! 
it  was  necessary  in  these  lines  built  by  local  or  Grand 
State  aid  to  secure  permanent  working,  and  this  was ' 

done  by  the  Grand  Jury  accepting  that  liability.  It 
was  therefore,  necessary  that  the  Grand  Jury  should 
be  consulted,  but  their  action  has  now  been  practically 
limited  to  deciding  whether  they  will  accept  the 
liability  for  the  particular  scheme  submitted  to  them 
with  the  approval  cf  the  Central  Government. 


15.  Under  the  Act  of  1883,  any  schema  for  con-  J?o'D-  ri. 

necting  any  place  by  any  route  might  be  submitted  son  ot  ow 
to  them  by  promoters.  three  A*. 

16.  Under  the  Act  of  1889  rival  schemes  by  diffe- 
rent routes  or  by  different  gauges  might  be  submitted 
to  them  for  connecting  places  selected  by  the  Central 
Government. 


7.  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  Board  of  Works 
should  furnish  the  land  lieutenant  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  paid  capital  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  undertaking,  apparently  with  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  that  an  excessive  or  insufficient 
amount-  of  capital  should  not  be  guaranteed. 

8.  In  the  year  1886  the  Royal  Commission  on 
rub  lie  Works  in  Ireland  was'  appointed,  and  its 
second  report  dealt  with  the  question  of  facilitating 
the  development  of  industries  by  railways  and  har- 
bours 


17.  Under  the  Act  of  1896,  one  definite  scheme  is 
submitted  to  them  for  connecting  places  selected  by 
the  Central  Government  and  by  the  route  selected 
by  it. 

18.  The  later  procedure  has  considerable  advan-  lg_20. 

tages  in  the  saving  of  expense  to  promoters  of  rival  Advan. 
schemes.  Actor  It*- 

19.  Under  the  Act  of  1889  far  more  proposed 
schemes  were  scheduled  than  could  possibly  be  carried 
out  with  the  money  available,  and  in  many  cases 
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there  were  several  rival  proposals  for  making  the  con- 
nection, with  great  waste  of  money  in  promotion  and 
hasty  engineering,  with  all  its  consequences. 

20.  The  procedure  under  the  Act  of  1896 
should  have  the  advantage  of  making  the 
Central  Government  select  very  carefully  the 
most  urgent  or  most  desirable  of  the  schemes 
before  it,  in  order  to  see  that  the  best  use  is  made 
of  the  money  available.  When  a host  of  schemes 
are  started,  as  in  1889,  the  decision  as  to  which  is 
to  go  forward  has  to  be  taken  at  the  wrong  stage, 
and  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  chance  considerations. 

r’tfi'r6  21.  It  is  a question  whether  the  direct  intervention 
interven-  of  - the  State  Department  should  not  go  farther,  so  as 
lion  of  to  cover  the  preparation  of  at  least  the  Parliamentary 
S™  plans,  and  our  Engineer,  Mr.  Batchen,  will  place 
before  the  Commissioners  some  considerations  bearing 
on  this  point. 


22.  I now  come  to  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
. Works  under  the  three  Acts  as  regards  construction 
’ and  equipment.  I shall  assume  that  the  word  “ con- 
struction ” covers  engineering. 

23.  Under  the  Act  of  1883,  the  procedure  of  the 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts  is  embodied  by  which  the 
promoters  of  a scheme  had  to  make  deposits  of  plans 
answering  to  Parliamentary  plans,  and  obtain  a re- 
port from  the  Board  of  Works  for  production  to  the 
Grand  Jury  and  Privy  Council  on  the  engineering 
merits  of  the  scheme. 

24.  For  this  purpose  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Works  to  appoint  a competent  engineer  to  report 
upon  the  scheme. 

25.  In  such  a case  the  engineer  appointed  ex- 
amined the  plans  which  had  been  deposited,  inspected 
the  route,  held  a public  inquiry  to  hear  objections, 
and,  after  giving  a general  description  of  the  engi- 
neering features  of  the  scheme  as  regards  gradients, 
curves,  crossing  of  public  roads,  permanent  way,  etc., 
reported  his  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
scheme  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  with  any 
modifications  that  he  thought  desirable. 

26.  On  the  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Board  of 
Works  framed  and  issued  their  own  formal  report  to 
the  promoters,  embodying  the  report  of  the  inspecting 
engineer,  with  modifications,  if  they  thought  any  to  be 
necessary. 

27.  That  report  having  been  made,  the  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Works  as  regards  construction  and 
equipment  were  finished. 

28.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  detailed 
working  plans  or  the  inspection  of  the  line  during 
construction  to  see  that  the  original  proposals  ap- 
proved in  their  Report,  especially  as  regards  curves 
and  gradients,  were  carried  out. 


29.  This  was  a serious  defect  in  the  Act,  as  ex- 
perience showed  that  the  promoting  companies  or  the 
localities  were  not  always  able  to  protect  themselves. 


30.  Of  course  there  was  necessarily  a Board  of 
Trade  inspection  on  completion  prior  to  opening  for 
traffic,  but  there  was  nothing  to  secure  that  the  line 
was  the  best  in  respect  of  working  and  maintenance 
that  might  have  been  got  even  within  the  limits  of 
deviation  for  the  capital  guaranteed.  Where  the  line 
wag  practically  promoted  by  a contractor,  it  was  ob- 
viously his  interest  to  work  out  the  detailed  plans  so 
as  to  give  the  line  that  it  would  cost  him  least  to 
make.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  had 
not  promoting  contractors  and  engineers,  etc.,  come 
forward,  very  little  advantage  would  have  been  taken 
ot  the  Act.  The  promoters  had  to  incur  considerable 
expenses  with  the  possibility  of  no  return. 


Obi°f( 185,9-  t>  Under  the  Act  of  1889,  the  enquiry  by  th< 
,°ai'd  of  Works  was  much  extended,  so  as  to  covei 
tEpori  an  the  subjects  originally  intended  by  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Act,  1860,  viz.:  — 


(1.)  The  financial  arrangements  proposed  by  the 
promoters ; 


(2.)  The  amount  of  share  capital  and  loans,  and 
the  number  and  amount  of  shares  actually  sub- 
scribed fpr ; 

(3.)  The  sufficiency  of  the  estimate ; 

(4. ) The  engineering  merits ; 

(5.)  The  degree  of  favour  with  which  the  project  is 
regarded  by  the  landowners  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  tramway  ; 

With  the  following  additional  subjects : 

(6.)  The  propriety  of  the  amount  fixed  as  the  nomi- 
nal capital  for  the  construction  of  the  Light 
Railway,  and  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
undertaking,  and  also  the  amount  of  capital 
which  will  be  necessary  as  a provision  for  work- 
ing capital ; and 

(7.)  Tile  merits  of  the  proposed  light  railway  in  all 
points  of  view  as  compared  with  any  other  light 
railway  which  might  be  constructed  opening  up 
communication  through  the  same  district  as  the 
proposed  line. 

32.  The  Board  was  authorised  to  employ  special  Xnvesti- 
persons  for  the  enquiries,  and  among  the  members  of  SJ^rsem- 
the  various  Commissions  that  enquired  into  the  1 
schemes  brought  forward  were  General  Hutchinson, 

of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Commissioner  of  Valua- 
tion, the  principal  officer  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
Ireland,  eminent  outside  engineers,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspectors  with  special  knowledge  of  the 
districts,  &c. 

33.  Very  elaborate  enquiries  and  reports  were  made 
on  the  several  points  indicated  by  the  Act. 

34.  Looking  back,  the  criticism  is  now  easy  that  Criticism 
this  procedure  reverses  the  course  that  would  be  taken  of  Pr°‘ 
by  a private  company  desirous  of  making  an  exten-  compared 
sion  to  a given  point.  In  such  a case,  as  I under-  with 
stand,  there  would  first  be  an  enquiry  of  some  sort  as  companies 
to  the  necessity  and  prospects  of  the  extension,  and, 

the  extension  having  been  decided  on,  the  various 
routes  possible  would  be  considered  from  the  points  of 
view  of  cost  and  convenience,  and  when  the  general 
route  had  been  decided  upon,  the  engineers  would  be 
put  upon  the  ground  to  make  the  detailed  surveys, 
so  as  to  settle  the  best  line  before  the  Parliamentary 
plans  which  would  fix  the  limits  of  deviation  were 
defined.  But  under  the  Act  of  1889,  though  the  Re- 
port of  the  Allport  Commission  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  enquiry  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  extension,  promoters  were  invited  to  submit  Par- 
liamentary plans  before  the  detailed  enquiries  which 
I have  indicated  were  made. 

35.  The  difficulty  was  created  by  the  necessity,  I 
suppose  partly  for  Parliamentary  reasons,  of  utilis- 
ing existing  machinery  and  methods  without  very 
close  regard  to  their  appropriateness  to  new  con- 
ditions. 

36.  The  result  had  been  that  there  was  a flood  of  Result  of 
schemes,  very  few  of  which  were  practicable,  and  in  and°aett<ra 
the  end  negotiations  were  opened  with  some  of  the  taken, 
principal  railway  companies  for  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
tensions. 

37.  To  facilitate  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
arrangements  arrived  at  during  these  negotiations, 
the  transfer  of  Railways  (Ireland)  Act,  1890,  was 
passed  enabling  the  existing  companies  to  take  over 
railways  for  which  presentments  had  been  obtained 
under  the  Act  of  1889,  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lines  out  of  their  own  funds  and  to  issue 
guaranteed  stock  of  their  own  on  the  strength  of  the 
local  guarantees. 

The  Act  further  removed  the  restriction  as  to  the 
class  of  railway  that  might  receive  State  assistance. 

38.  In  some  cases  the  companies  made  new  or  re- 
vised plans,  and  as  the  lines  were  to  be  worked  in  per- 
petuity • by  such  companies  as  the  Midland  Great 
Western,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick,  and  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down,  the  Board  had  a guarantee  not  afforded  di- 
rectly by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  lines  would 
be  well  constructed  and  equipped. 
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KUlybegs  39.  The  principal  exceptions  under  the  Act  of  1889 
alien  ties  this  course  were  the  two  Donegal  lines  to  Killy- 

lines.  begs  and  Glenties,  where,  under  the  Act,  the  working 
out  of  the  detailed  plans  lay  with  the  promoters, 
thmgh  in  the  Glenties  case,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  works  were  started,  the  Board 
became  to  some  extent  concerned  in  this,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  question  of  rolling  stock,  as  they  had 
in  view  not  merely  the  building  of  the  particular  line, 
but  the  ultimate  amalgamation  of  the  several  small 
companies  into  one  narrow  gauge  system. 


transport  of  goods  and  passengers  within  the  island 
and  to  Great  Britain,  I can  only  give  the  statistics 
of  mileage  created  : — • 


Under  Act  of  1883 
do.  1889 

do.  1896 


Narrow 
Gauge. 
. 244' 

. 43i 

68 


Standard 

Gauge. 


Mileage 


Total  ...  356  ...  244 


40.  As  the  whole  system  has  been  taken  over  this 
year  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland)  and  the 
Midland  Railway  of  England,  we  may  assume  that 
the  maintenance  and  possibly  the  improvement  of  the 
lines  and  their  equipment  are  assured. 

Procedure.  41.  Under  the  Act  of  1896  the  procedure  was  much 
simplified  and  improved. 

42.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  first  fixed  the  terminus 
and  the  route  to  be  taken.  This  step  was  not  taken 
before  enquiries  had  been  made  as  to  what  was  prac- 
ticable, having  regard  to  the  requirement  that  an 
existing  railway  company  must  construct  work  and 
maintain,  the  line  or  work  and  maintain  it  when 
constructed. 

43.  The  general  plan  of  the  line  and  the  aid  to  be 
given  was  then  settled  between  the  Board  acting  for 
the  Treasury  and  the  promoters,  and  the  promoters 
prepared  and  submitted  Parliamentary  plans  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  local  guarantee  and 
Order  in  Council.  A local  enquiry  by  the  Board  of 
Works  through  investigators  was  still  necessary,  but 
in  the  circumstanoes  it  was  scarcely  likely  to  result 
in  an  adverse  opinion. 

Detailed  . 44.  The  Orde;  in  Council  having  been  obtained  de- 

Plaffub-  tailed  plans  were  prepared  by  the  promoters  and 
Board.  l°  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Batchen,  the 
Board’s  Engineer,  will  be  able  to  give  the  Commission 
all  information  about  them  and  about  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  two  lines  that  were  built 
under  the  Act. 


Grand  Total,  600  miles. 

49.  This  amounts  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  mile-  percent^ 
age  of  Ireland.  It  was  brought  into  existence  when 
railway  extension  by  private  enterprise  had  practi- 
cally ceased,  and  when  therefore  it  may  be  assumed 

that  all  commercially  possible  lines  had  been  made. 

(I  of  course  except  such  lines  as  the  Waterford  to 
Rosslare  and  the  Derry  and  Ballyshannon  Exten- 
sions of  the  Donegal  Company.) 

50.  Ex  hypothesi,  therefore,  this  large  mileage  has  Districts 
been  created  in  districts  that  otherwise  would  have  benefited, 
been  without  railway  communication.  Mere  figures 

do  not  give  a fair  idea  of  the  value  of  the  exten- 
sions ; but  the  map  will  show  how  railways  have  been 
gradually  pushed  forward  into  remote,  and,  in  some 
cases,  most  unpromising  localities,  so  that,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
considerable  district  not  within  reasonable  distance 
of  a railway,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  railway 
extensions  must  have  some  relation  to  the  population 
to  be  served,  and  its  distribution  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  traffic  to  be  expected. 

51.  A railway  is  not  like  a steamer  service  that  can  Necessity 
be  taken  off  when  its  usefulness  is  insufficient  to^J 
justify  its  continuance.  From  the  large  capital  out-  arrange- 
lay  involved,  it  is  necessary  either  that  it  should  not  mente. 
be  built  at  all  or  that  provision  should  be  made  for 

its  permanent  working  and  maintenance,  and  for  this 
vou  must  either  find  a solvent  company  willing  to 
take  that  responsibility,  with  its  accompanying  risk, 
or  impose  the  liability  on  some  public  body. 


Working.  45.  As  I pointed  out  in  my  previous  evidence, 
under  the  Act  of  1883,  the  Board  of  Works  had  no 
Appeal  to  power  to  interfere  with  or  direct  the  working  of  the 
Board  oE  lines,  but  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade 

Trade.  [,y  the  Grand  Jury,  by  twenty  ratepayers,  or  by  the 
County  Surveyor  in  the  event  of  default  in  working  or 
maintaining  was  given  by  the  Order  in  Council. 


52.  Under  the  Acts  of  1889-1896,  the  State  has  Agree. 
been  able,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  companies,  to  meats  with 
secure  permanent  working  without  more  than  a con- 
tingent  and  remote  liability  on  the  localities,  and,  in  prefOTred. 
our  opinion,  if  further  extensions  by  State  aid  are 
contemplated,  the  same  policy  should,  if  possible,  be 
pursued. 


Provisions  46.  Under  the  Acts  of  1889  and  1896  the  agree- 
under  Acts  ments  provide  for  minimum  services.  But,  both  as 
°tm9and  regards  working  and  development,  the  principal  pro- 
1 vision  in  the  Code  is  now  Section  7 of  the  Act  of  1896, 

to  which  I referred  in  my  earlier  evidence. 

Effects  ot  47.  III.  As  regards  the  more  general  questions  sug- 
Acts tn  (rested  in  the  letter  of  the  Commission:  — 
facilitating  ° 

transport.  How  far  the  lines  provided  by  State  aid 

afford  separately  or  conjointly  with  other  means  of 
transit  adequate  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  rapid 


53.  The  drawback  to  it  is  that  the  companies  are  Drawback 
naturally  anxious  to  protect  themselves  by  getting  as 

good  a iine  as  possible,  involving  considerably  more 
initial  expenditure  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

54.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  so  arra-nge  the  possible 
State  assistance  as  to  start  with  an  adequate  line,  but  remedy, 
to  reserve  a margin  for  improvements  shown  to  be 
necessary  as  time  went  on,  which  it  would  not  be 
reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure to  expect  the  working  company  to  carry 

out. 
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APPENDIX  No.  7. 

Statement  transmitted  by  the  Grosvknor  Chemical  Company,  Belfast,  on  9th  October,  1906. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  a large  penny  packet  of 
Soap  Powder  (“  Elephant  Extract  of  Soap  ”),  and  we 
claim  that  we  are  unjustly  treated  and  are  heavily 
handicapped  by  having  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  soap, 
although  it  is  only  one-third  the  value  of  soap  (weight 
for  weight). 

We  have  tried  to  get  a rate  proportionate  to  the 
actual  value  of  our  article,  but  the  railway  companies 
declared  their  inability  to  give  this  article  special  con- 
sideration, as  to  do  so  would  necessitate  joint  action 
of  the  various  railways  and  special  consideration  by 
them  of  our  speciality.  The  consequence  is  that  our 
trading  is  limited  to  certain  districts  to  which  the 
rates  happen  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  what  the 
article  will  bear.  This  cripples  us  so  seriously  that 
we  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  trying  to  sell  generally 
over  Ireland,  as  we  find  this  is  quite  impossible  so 
long  as  our  large  penny  packets  of  Soap  Powder  are 
charged  the  same  rate  as  goods  which  are  treble  their 
value  weight  for  weight. 

Thus  the  value  of  1 cwt.  of  soap  is,  say,  23s. 

„ ,,  „ our  large  packets  is  8s. 


Our  grievance  is  that  our  8s.  worth  has  to  bear  the 
same  charge  as  is  made  on  23s.  worth  of  soap. 


Prohibitive  Charges  on  “ Smalls.” 

This  is  another  great  hindrance  to  our  business. 
We  have  frequently  to  pay  Is.  4 d.  freight  on  8s.  worth 
of  our  “ Elephant”  packets.  If  we_ tried  to  trade  in 
more  distant  parts  the  amount  might  easily  run  to  2s. 
or  even  more — this  would  be  one-fourth  the  value  of 
the  goods.  To  be  able  to  send  out  small  lots  of  about 
one  cwt.  and  upwards  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
our  trade,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  the  makers  of 
the  small  4 oz.  packets  who  only  pay  on  25s.  6 d. 
worth  what  we  are  obliged  to  pay  on  8s.  worth.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  one  cwt.  of  the  small  packets 
referred  to  is  value  for  25s.  6 d.  or  thereabouts,  whereas 
1 cwt.  of  our  large  “ Elephant  Powders  ” is  only  value 
for  8s.  It  is  thus  evident  that,  to  be  on  even  terms 
with  the  makers  of  the  small  packets,  we  would  need 
a rate  which  would  be  only  one-third  that  now  charged. 


APPENDIX  No.  8. 


Statement  transmitted  by  the  Rev,  J.  Water  son,  Lack  Rectory,  Kesh,  on  13th  November,  1906. 


A public  meeting  was  held  in  Lack,  County  Fer- 
managh, on  the  12th  November,  1906,  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Irish  Rail- 
ways that  under  any  scheme  for  the  extension  of  Irish 
railways  this  part  of  County  Fermanagh  might  be 
considered.  The  opening  up  of  the  country  from 
Omagh  to  Kesh  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
residents.  There  is  a very  good  road  from  Omagh  to 
Lack,  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  a still  better 
road  from  Lack  to  Kesh,  a distance  of  six  and  a half 
miles. 

Two-thirds  of  the  latter  road  could  be  obtained  at  a 
very  nominal  cost  for  the  construction  of  a light  rail- 


way ; and  there  is  no  road  more  suitable  for  motor 
service  than  from  Lack  to  Kesh. 

There  is,  three  miles  from  Lack,  another  town — 
Edemey — on  the  straight  road  between  Lack  and 
Kesh,  through  which  either  a train  or  motor  service 
would  run.  The  road  from  Lack  to  Kesh  is  almost 
without  a turn  in  it. 

(Signed)  J.  Water  son, 

Lack  Rectory, 
Kesh. 


APPENDIX  No.  9. 


Statement  as  to  the  Transit  of  Perishable  Goods  transmitted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  St.  Leger 
Tottenham,  d.l.,  Mount  Callan,  Inagh,  Co.  Clare,  on  the  15th  November,  1906. 


at  a greatly  depreciated  price,  or  put  in  cold  storage 
at  the  cost  of  the  vendor,  and  sold,  probably,  at  a 
depreciated  price  next  day — thus  causing  double  loss 


I beg  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  that  perishable 
goods,  more  especially  dead  rabbits,  going  by  evening 
boat,  say  7.30  p.m.,  from  North  Wall  to  places  fur- 
ther than  Manchester,  say  Huddersfield  and  Leeds, 
are  not  sufficiently  expeditiously  handled  at  Holy- 
head. 

The  wholesale  dead  rabbit  markets  are  held  in  all 
towns  at  a very  early  hour,  and  unless  rabbits  are 
delivered  at  such  places  before  the  market  is  over, 
say  9.30  a.m.  at  latest,  the  rabbits  have  to  be  sold 


to  the  vendor. 

A charge  of  5s.  per  cwt.  is  charged  from  Ennis 
Station,  County  Clare,  to  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, and  London ; 4s.  6 d.  per  cwt.  to  Man- 
chester and  Bolton;  and  only  3s.  9 d.  to  Liverpool, 
where,  of  course,  the  Dublin-Liverpool  boat  comes 
into  competition.  These  rates  are,  I think,  un- 
necessarily high. 
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(1.)  Because  1 cwt.  is  the  minimum  charge. 

(2.)  The  packages,  for  most  part  rectangular 
hampers  of  a fairly  uniform  size,  supplied  with 
two  handles,  average  weight,  say,  1 cwt.,  are 
easily  handled  and  can  be  packed  in  van,  &c., 
without  loss  of  room. 

(3.)  From  the  nature  of  the  goods  carried,  a large 
proportion  of  the  weight  carried  is  the  hamper 
— say  on  an  average,  two  stone  for  hamper, 
leaving  only  six  stone  for  rabbits. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  importation  of  rabbits  from 
Australia,  rabbits  have  now  to  be  sold  at  a much 
depreciated  price. 

Writing  on  5th  January,  1895,  Messrs.  William 
Entwhistle  & Son,  of  Manchester,  state  rabbits  made1 * * * * * 7 
2s.  8 d.  per  couple  most  of  the  last  fortnight.  My 
highest  average  per  couple,  for  over  1.000  rabbits  sold 
this  season,  deducting  salesman’s  commission,  5 per 
cent,  and  3d.  a hamper  porterage,  has  been 
Is.  7 d.  a couple  at  Huddersfield,  and  it  has  gone 
down  as  low  as  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  2d.  per  couple  in 
Manchester.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  when 
the  vendor  has  (1)  paid  the  trapper,  (2)  cartage 
to  station,  (3)  freight  from  Ennis  to  Manchester  or 
Huddersfield,  and  (4)  supplied  rabbit  traps,  that,  at 
these  prices,  there  is  not  much  left  to  the  vendor. 
Therefore  it  is  a matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  vendor  that  rabbits  should  be  conveyed  as  ex- 
peditiously and  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  the  market. 

Manchester  is  one  of  the  principal  wholesale  mar- 
kets for  the  rabbit  trade ; it  supplies,  to  a large 
extent,  all  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  towns. 
The  consequence  is  that  at  times  the  market  is  glutted 
(principally  from  Australia),  and  rabbits  have  to  be 
sold  at  a small  price  to  clear,  and  allow  a profit  to 
next  middleman.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
other  markets  should  be  opened  to  the  vendor,  and 
above  all  things,  that  one  should  be  aible  to  count 
on  a punctual  delivery  of  rabbits  at  the  market  con- 
signed to. 

This  season  my  rabbits  have  been  delivered  at 
Huddersfield  as  follows : — 

Oct.  6th  at  12.15  p.m.  Arrived  at  station 
at  8.30  a.m.,  but  by  mistake  of  Clerk  not 
advised. 

Oct.  11th  at  10.40  a.m. 

Oct.  13th  at  11.20  a.m. 

Oct.  18th  at  10.40  a.m. 

Oct.  25th  at  8.30  a.m. 

Nov.  1st  at  10.40  a.m. 

Nov.  3rd  at  8.30  a.m. 

Nov.  8th  at  10.30  a.m. 

At  Leeds,  as  follows:  — 

Oct.  13th  at  11.50  a.m. 

Oct.  18th  at  11  a.m. 

I attach  letters  from  salesmen  to  show  how  prices 
are  depreciated  when  rabbits  arrive  late. 

The  dead  rabbit  trade  is  a fairly  considerable 
small  trade  from  County  Clare.  I happened  to  be  at 
Ennis  Station,  Friday,  9th  November.  I saw  at 
least  one  dozen  hampers  on  platform,  to  go  by  11.55 
train.  The  porter  in  charge  told  me  that  it  was  an 

average  quantity  that  went  daily  by  that  train,  and 

that  some  hampers  went  by  other  trains. 

It  would  be  impracticable  for  anyone  living  any 

way  from  station  to  get  their  rabbits  to  station 
for  an  earlier  train;  nor  would  it  be  any  good,  nor 
could  they  send  them  with  any  advantage  by  a later 
train,  as  carts  would  return  too  late  at  night.  This 
mid-day  train  from  Ennis  appears  to  be  fun  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company’s  boat  that  leaves  North  Wall  at,  say, 

7 or  7.30  p.m.  ; it  is  due  at  Holyhead  at  12.40  a.m. 
It  is  hard,  not  to  say  impossible,  for  a layman  to 
know  about  further  service  from  Holyhead,  but  I 
understand  the  goods  train  in  connection  with  this 
boat  is  due  to  leave  Holyhead  at  3.30  a.m.  I take  it 
that  when  rabbits  are  sent  by  this  train  they  arrive 
altogether  too  late  for  rabbit  market  at  any  station 
further  than  Manchester.  But  I also  understand 
that  at  any  rate,  to  a certain  extent,  rabbits  and 
such  like  perishables  are  sent  forward  by  the  2.15 
a.m.  express  train  that  runs  in  connection  with  the 
9.20  p.m.  passenger  boat  from  North  Wall,  and  when 
rabbits  are  sent  by  this  train  they  have  a good  chance 
of  arriving  at  their  destination,  at  any  rate  before 


the  market  is  closed.  I have  for  several  autumns 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
line,  and  district  superintendents,  London  North 
Western  Railway,  and  have  always  received  most 
courteous  answers,  &c.,  but  I regret  to  say.  as  a re- 
ference to  my  table  showing  times  of  arrival  for  the 
season  at  Huddersfield  and  Leeds  will  show,  with  not 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be 
the  transfer  from  boat  to  train  at  Holyhead.  This  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  is  increased  by  a heavy  cargo  or  late 
boat,  from  storms  or  fog,  but  with  such  fine  boats 
this  latter  ought  not  to  occur  often,  so  as  to  be  so 
late  that  these  rabbit  hampers,  if  placed  in  an  easily 
get-at-able  place  on  the  boat,  could  not  be  got  out  in 
time  for  2.15  a.m.  express,  if  the  service  was  properly 
organised.  For  it  stands  to  reason  if  the  cargo  boat 
due  at  12.40  a.m.  is  late,  that  the  passenger  boat  due 
at  1.25  a.m.  would  also  be  late,  and  so  2.15  a.m. 
train  start  late. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I think  that  as  the  dead  rabbit 
trade  from  Ireland  to  England  must  be  a fairly  con- 
ciderable  one,  in  the  aggregate,  though  to  most  in- 
dividuals a comparatively  small  one,  that  it  is  a fair 
subject  for  the  Viceregal  Commission  to  see  that  in- 
dividuals do  not  suffer  wrong,  or  even  neglect,  at  the 
hands  of  a powerful  company  like  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway,  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  a more  rapid  transfer  of  these  rabbits 
at  Holyhead ; and  secondly,  considering  that  prices 
not  only  of  rabbits,  but  also  of  beef,  have  of  late 
years  depreciated  so  much,  and  price  of  .labour  in- 
creased, that  railway  companies  should  consider  if  it 
would  not  be  as  much  for  their  own  benefit  as  others 
to  reduce  their  freights,  so  that  the  whole  deprecia- 
tion should  not  fall  on  the  producer. 

(Signed),  Feed  Tottenham, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Mount  Callan,  Inagh, 

County  Clare, 

15f7i  November,  1906. 


COPIES  OF  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO 
COLONEL  TOTTENHAM. 

From  J.  Ellis  & Sons, 

Fruit,  Flower,  Vegetable,  Celery,  Potatoes  and 
Rabbit  Salesman, 

Wholesale  Market,  Brook-street, 

Huddersfield,  October,  1906. 

Deae  Sie, — Your  favours  of  the  16th  and  19th  in- 
stant duly  to  hand,  also  rabbits,  but  unfortunately 
late  both  days. 

Enclosed  please  find  account,  sales,  and  cheque 
£3  14s.  6 d. 

It  has  not  been  good  keeping  weather,  and  when 
rabbits  arrive  late  it  causes  them  to  have  to  stand 
until  next  day,  to  their  detriment. 

Now,  respecting  last  Saturday’s  hamper,  the  re- 
turn lias  come  out  so  poor  that  I have  not  mentioned 
anything  about  the  contents  of  your  letter,  as  these 
rabbits  would  have  done  very  much  better  if  they 
had  been  delivered  at  proper  time.  I am  leaving 
the  matter  to  deal  with  as  you  think  best. 

To-day’s  arrived  at  11.20 ; Thursday’s  at  10.40. 

Sent  you  two  hampers  to-day,  trusting  to  hear 
from  you  for  Thursday. 

We  had  to  send  fifteen  couple  in  cold  store  to-day 
owing  to  late  arrival. 

Yours  truly, 

For  J.  Ellis  & Sons, 
(Signed),  C.  Ellis. 

From  William  Ceaze, 

Leeds ; St.  Mee’s  Market,  Bradford,  and 
Kirkgate  Market,  Leeds, 

October  lZth,  1906. 

Deae  Sie,— Your  rabbits  did  not  arrive  till  11.50 
a.m.  Saturday  morning.  By  that  time  oUr  market 
was  practically  over.  Could  have  cleared  out  easily 
had  they  been  to  hand  first  thing.  There  is  no  use 
in  sending  when  you  cannot  get  them  in  good  time 
in  the  morning.  Ours  is  a wholesale  market  only. 
Will  advise  as  soon  as  sold. 

(Signed),  W.  Ceaze. 
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APPENDIX  No.  10. 


Correspondence  handed  in  by  Mr.  E.  J . Riordan,  Cork,  representing  the  Irish  Industrial  Association, 
during  his  examination  on  23rd  November,  1906. 


> 12a,  Marlboro’ -street,  Cork, 

20.  9. 1905., 

— Kerr,  Esq., 

General  Manager, 

C.  B.  & S.  C.  Ely.,  Cork. 

Dear  Sir, 

Kindly  quote  me  lowest  thro’  rate  from  Skibbereen 
to  Killarney  for  Madranna  slate  in  six-ton  lots,  and 
oblige, 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)  W.  A.  T.  Hungerford. 


Rates  Books,  and  are  subject  to  alteration  from  time 
to  time,  without  notice. 


j Exceptional  rate.  6-ton 
! loads.  Owner’s  risk.  Load- 
ription  i ing  and  unloading  to'  be 
! oods.  performed  by  owner. 


Station  to  station. 

Consignments  not  exceeding  3 cwt.  are  chargeable  i 
accordance  with  the  scale  for  small  packages. 


Albert  Quay  Terminus,  Cork, 
22.  9.  1905. 

W.  A.  T.  Hungerford,  Esq., 

12a,  Marlboro  -street. 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Kerr  passed  me  your  letter  of  20th  inst.  We 
have  a very  low  rate  of  20/-  per  6-ton  wagon  loads  for 
native  slate  from  Skibbereen  to  Cork,  but  no  thro’ 
rate  to  Killarney. 

I beg  to  suggest  you  take  up  with  the  G.  S & W. 
Rly.  from  Cork  to  Killarney. 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)  W.  C.  R.  Coe. 


Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  E.  A.  Neale. 


W.  C. 


12a,  Marlboro’ -street,  Cork, 
25.  9. 1905. 

R.  Coe,  Esq., 

Traffic  Manager, 

C.  B.  & S.  C.  Rly.,  Cork. 

Slate. 


Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  22nd  inst.  to  hand.  In  reply  I am  well 
aware  of  your  rate  to  Cork  and  all  stations  on  your 
system,  but  an  application  for  a thro’  rate  is  always 
made  thro’  the  Company  on  whose  system  the  goods 
are  first  placed.  The  customer  has  asked  for  a 
quotation  for  slate  ex  rail  Killarney,  and  hence  the 
enquiry.  I always  understood  railway  companies 
were  keen  to  create  new  traffic,  and  if  the  rate  cannot 
be  ascertained  or  should  prove  too  high  your  Com- 
pany would  lose  that  much  business.  I shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  ascertain  the  lowest  possible  thro’  rate  and 
let  me  know  in  course,  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)  W.  A.  T.  Hungerford. 


Refer,  to 
R,J.  32769. 


Dear  Sir, 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 

Kangsbridge  Station, 
Dublin,  27th  Sept.,  1905. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  26ih  inst.,  I have 
pleasure  in  giving  you  below  our  present  rates  by 
Merchandise  trains,  which  are  quoted  subject  to  tb<' 
provisions  of  the  General  Railway  Classification  of 
taoods,  and  the  conditions  published  ;in  the  Company’s 


Ref.  No.  24952. 

Albert  Quay  Terminus,  Cork, 
30th  Sept.,  1905. 

W.  A.  T.  Hungerford,  Esq., 

12a,  Marlboro’ -street,  Cork. 

Slate — Skibbereen  and  Killarney. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  of  23rd  inst.  I give  you  underneath  this 
Co.  s and  G.  S.  & W.  Co.’s  rate  for  Native  Slate  in 
6-ton  loads,  O.  R.  L.  & U. : — 

(78  miles)  Skibbereen  and  Cork,  S.  to  S.— 20/-  per 
w?gon  of  6 tons,  O.  R.  L.  & U.  (3/4  per  ton). 
(60  miles)  Cork  and  Killarney— 5/6  per  ton,  6 ton 
lots,  O.  R.  L.  & U. 

As  we  have  no  through  rates  in  operation,  kindly 
note  you  must  arrange  for  transfer  at  Cork. 

Yours  truly 

(Signed)  W.  C.  R.  Coe. 


Cork  Industrial  Development  Association, 

13,  Marlboro’ -street, 

„ Cork,  2nd  October,  1905. 

W.  C.  R.  Coe,  Esq., 

Traffic  Manager,  C.  B.  & S.  C.  Rly.  Coy. 

Dear  Sir, 

Relative  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
oi  .hungerford  regarding  transit  rates  on  slate  from 
Skibbereen  to  Killarney,  which  letter  Mr.  Hungerford 
has  handed  to  me,  will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that 
you  and  the  General  Manager  of  the  G.  S.  & W.  Rly. 
Coy.  should  put  your  heads  together  and  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  for  you  to  arrange  a through  rate. 

The  rate  quoted  puts  the  Madranna  Company  out 
of  Court,  _as  the  Killarney  people  can  get  English 
slate  via  Tralee  at  a much  lower  rate.  As  a conse- 
quence you  lose  the  profit  that  would  accrue  from  this 
traffic. 

As  I am  well  aware  of  the  desire  on  your  part  to  in 
every  way  possible  facilitate  and  encourage  local  in- 
dustry, I am  confident  you  will  give  this  letter  your 
kind  consideration,  and  will  endeavour  to  arrange  a 
through  rate  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
the  Madranna  Company  opening  up  a trade  in  dis- 
tricts on  that  line,  and  so  benefit  both  railway  com- 
panies. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  E-  J,  Riordan. 
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Albeit  Quay  Terminus,  Cork, 
7th  Oct.,  1905. 

E.  J.  Riordan,  Esq., 

13,  Marlboro’ -street,  Cork. 

Slate — Skilbereen  and  Killarney. 

Dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  yours  of  2nd  inst. 
We  recognise  the  importance  of  assisting  a local  in- 
dustry by  giving  low  rates  for  native  slates  on  our 
own  line,  but  regret  we  cannot  quote  through  rates 
for  Mineral  traffic  on  account  of  the  labour  loading 
and  unloading  and  cartage  across  city.  It  would  be 
easy  to  arrange  if  we  had  a connection  and  could  send 
the  wagon  through.  Slates  are  very,  easily  broken, 
and  we  cannot  undertake  the  responsibility  of  tran- 
ship in  Cork. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  R,  Coe. 


sequently  the  Bandon  Company  loses  the  carriage  of 
this  entirely  and  you  would  only  get  it  from  Tralee  to 
Killarney. 

Will  you  allow  us  to  suggest  that  you  and  the 
General  Manager  of  the  former  company  should  put 
your  heads  together  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrange  a through  rate  which  would  enable  the  Mad- 
ranna  Slate  Company  take  this  contract. 

If  you  do  strike  a satisfactory  rate  I can  guarantee 
that  the  Madranna  Company,  who  are  very  anxious 
to  increase  their  output,  will  secure  many  more  orders 
in  districts  on  your  line,  and  so  will  send  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  traffic  over  your  line. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  that  you  have  arranged 
this  small  matter  satisfactorily. 

I am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  E.  J.  Riordan. 


C. 


Cork  Industrial  Development  Association, 
13,  Marlboro’ -street,  Cork, 

2nd  Oct.,  1905. 

Dent,  Esq., 

General  Manager, 

G.  S.  & W.  Rly.,  Dublin. 


Dear  Sir, 

I beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a question  of  some 
importance  relative  to  a local  industry. 

The  Madranna  Slate  Quarry  Co.,  Leap,  Co.  Cork, 
have  been  offered  a contract  at  Killarney  for  a quan- 
tity of  their  slate — probably  they  can  deliver  it  there 
at  a reasonable  rate. 

On  enquiry  of  the  C.  B.  & S.  C.  Rly.  Co.  they  were 
informed  that  that  Company’s  rate  from  Skibbereento 
Cork  is  20/-  per  wagon  load  of  6 tons,  S.  to  S.,  and 
your  rate  5/6  per  ton  of  6-ton  lots.  The  rate  would 
therefore  be  8/10  per  ton  plus  cartage  across  city,  and 
this  rate  puts  them  out  of  court  so  far  as  this  contract 
is  concerned,  as  the  Killarney  people  can  get  slate 
from  England  via  Tralee  at  a much  lower  cost.  Con- 


T.M. 


Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
Traffic  Manager’s  Office, 

Dublin,  Nov.  13tli,  1905. 


33902. 


OEAit  one, 

Answering  your  letter  of  the  2nd  ulto.,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Dent. 

I cannot  leam  that  there  is  any  considerable  con- 
tract for  slates  in  Killarney  likely  to  arise  in  the 
near  future,  and  your  letter  does  not  state  the  probable 
tonnage  to  be  sent.  The  rates  from  Cork  at  present 
are  on  the  same  scale  as  the  rates  from  Killaloe  and 
Tralee,  and  unless  there  is  something  exceptional 
either  as  to  tonnage  or  otherwise,  I cannot  agree  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  rates. 

Your  truly, 

(Signed)  E.  A.  Neale. 

E.  J.  Riordan,  Esq., 

Secretary, 

Cork  Industrial  Development  Association, 
Cork. 


APPENDIX  No.  11. 

Statement  transmitted  by  Captain  Shawe-Taylor,  Castle  Taylor,  County  Galway,  President  Galway  Industrial 
Development  Association,  Chairman  Ardralian  and  District  Traders’  Association,  and  Member 
Executive  Irish  Transit  Committee.  Transmitted  on  20th  December,  1906. 


1.  On  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  (Ire- 
land) a journey  from  Galway  to  Dublin  by  the 
limited  mail,  a distance  of  126a  miles,  takes  three 
hours  and  32  minutes,  and  costs,  first  class,  £1  6s. 
3d.  and  third  class  11s.  lOd. 

A similar  journey  from  Nottingham  to  London 
(King’s  Cross),  a distance  of  128  miles,  takes  2 hours 
and  20  minutes,  and  costs,  first  class,  16s.  4d.  and 
third  class  10s.  3d. 

Thus,  a first  class  passenger  on  the  Irish 
M.G.W.R.  pays  9s.  llld.  more,  and  a third  class  pas- 
senger pays  Is.  7 d.  more  of  his  money,  and  spends  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  more  of  his  time,  on  his 
journey  than  if  travelling  a similar  distance  on  the 
English  system. 

2.  The  accommodation  for  third  class  passengers 
on  the  M.G.W.R.  is  beyond  words,  and  directly  dis- 
courages local  and  tourist  traffic. 


3.  On  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
(Ireland)  the  12.45  p.m.  train  from  Ardraham,  carry- 
ing the  mails  and  passengers  for  Dublin  and  Eng- 
land, reaches  Athenry  at  1.10  p.m.,  but  does  not  con- 
nect with  the  M.G.W.R.  limited  mail  train  till 
4.4  p.m.,  and  arrives  at  Dublin  at  7.12  p.m.  Mails 
and  passengers  for  Dublin  and  England  are  thus  de- 
layed two  hours  and  fifty-four  minutes  at  Athenry, 
and  consequently  the  mails  from  Ardralian  to  Dub- 
lin take  six  hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes  to  ac- 
complish a journey  of  122  miles.  This  delay  at 
Athenry,  owing  to  want  of  unification  of  Irish  rail- 
ways, also  affects  all  towns  and  districts  between 
Ennis  and  Athenry,  and  i6  a very  serious  handicap 
to  the  traders  and  travelling  public  of  the  districts 
named. 

(Signed),  John  Shawe-Taylor. 


APPENDIX  No.  12. 


Copy  of  a Letter  handed  in  by  Rev.  P.  Glynn,  p.p.,  Carrigaholt,  during  his  examination  on  7th  January, 

1907. 


To  each  Agent. 


West  Clare  Railway, 

Manager’s  Office, 

Ennis,  19.  9.  05. 


“ The  Directors  having  learned  that  certain 
Stationmasters  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
and  carrying  out  orders  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
turf,  hereby  direct  the  practice  to  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  traffic  be  conducted  like’ other  traffic.’ 


Turf  Traffic. 

Note  that  the  following  order  has  been  made  by  the 
Board,  and  each  agent  must  give  special  attention  to 

have  it  carried  out: — Mr.  O’Donnell,  Kilrush. 


P.  Sullivan, 

Manager. 
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APPENDIX  No.  13. 

Statement  transmitted  by  the  Granard  Urdan  District  Council  relative  to  the  Heads  of  Evidence  issued 
by  the  Commission  on  January  28th,  1907. 


1.  = 

2.  The  entire  district,  Granard,  Oastlepollard, 
Killnaleck,  Ballinalee,  Rath-more,  Aughnacliff,  and 
the  several  parishes  of  Columbkille,  Clonbroney 
Ahbeylara,  Carrick,  and  Mullahoran. 

3.  'No  direct  communication  to  the  railway  station, 
three  miles  distant,  except  by  post  cars  for  passen- 
gers and  ordinary  carts  for  goods  and  farm  produce, 
which  in  some  cases  are  over  ten  miles  from  railway 
station. 

(a  and  b)  Through  rates  for  goods  unsatisfac- 
tory ; no  uniform  rate  for  live  stock,  and  the 
present  condition  is  greatly  retarding  the  trade 
and  development  of  Irish  industries  and  local  fairs 
and  markets. 

(c)  Unsatisfactory  and  excessive. 

(d)  Reductions  in  the  present  rates  would  cause 
a great  increase  in  the  growth  of  traffic  generally. 

(e)  (1.)  Not  efficiently  served ; through  are  in- 
convenient and  not  expeditious. 

(2.)  Unsuitable  and  inconvenient. 

(/)  A regular  public  service  of  car  or  motor 
power  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  these  several  dis- 
tricts mentioned. 


(g)  No  canals  or  waterways. 

(h)  A remarkable  case  of  undue  preference 
6hown  in  more  than  one  instance  in  reference 
this. 

4.  In  our  case  the  want  of  competition  leaves  us 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  one  company,  who  are 
inclined  to  disregard  any  representation  of  grievances 
put  before  them  on  behalf  of  the  community,  which 
we  think  might  be  remedied  by  a National  central 
body  or  by  a recognised  State  executive. 

5.  See  3 (/). 

(а)  

(б)  Limited  mail  service  should  be  given  to 
Cavan  Line  as  at  present  to  Sligo. 

(c)  Motor  service  or  light  railway  to  connect  us 
with  main  line  would  increase  the  service  from  this 
district. 

8.  The  fact  of  making  it  easy  to  connect  the  dif- 
ferent country  centres  either  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce or  merchandise  by  motor  or  light  railways  with 
main  line  will  be  of  increased  benefit  to  this  district. 


APPENDIX  No.  14. 


Statement  transmitted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  MTaggakt,  Automobile  Engineer,  102,  Grafton-street  Dublin 
the  18th  February,  1907. 


I have  discussed  with  several  eminent  commercial 
men  the  purchasing  by  State  of  all  the  Irish  railways, 
to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  with 
better  train  service  and  lower  rates  all  round.  I 
have  also  come  across  a large  number  of  tourists,  and 
they  were  all  unanimous  that  Ireland  was  a favourite 
holiday  resort;  and,  with  better  facilities,  she  could 
almost  compete  with  countries  such  as  France,  which 


receives  such  a large  amount  of  capital  from  the 
tourist  source  alone. 

Money  can  be  obtained  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment at  2g  to  3 per  cent,  with  which  to  acquire  all 
these  railways.  , 

The  cheapening  of  every  kind  of  traffic  would,  in 
my  opinion,  bring  prosperity,  peace,  and  content- 
ment to  every  class  and  to  every  part  of  Ireland. 


APPENDIX  No.  15. 


uopy  of  a Letter  from  the  Town  Clerk,  Dundalk,  transmitting  Letter  from  Mr.  James  A.  Hanna,  containing 
information  promised  by  the  latter,  during  his  examination  on  the  25th  February,  1907. 


Dundalk  Urban  District  Council, 

Town  Clerk’s  Office, 

Town  Hall,  Dundalk, 

15th  May,  1907. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  11th  ultimo,  I now 
enclose  Mr.  Hanna’s  letter,  &c.,  giving  the  parti- 
culars as  to  rebates  to  traders  in  Dundalk,  which  he 
promised  to  furnish  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


[Copt.] 

The  Coasting  Steamships,  Ltd. 

From 

James  A.  Hanna, 

Agent, 

Brown’s  Quay,  Dundalk. 

May  11th,  1907. 


I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 


(Signed),  M.  Come-rford, 


The 


Town  Clerk. 

Secretary, 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways, 

13,  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  N., 

Dublin. 


To  N.  Comerford,  Esq., 

Town  Clerk,  Dundalk. 

Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  attached  from  Mr. 
Shanahan,  Secretary,  Viceregal  Commission,  I beg  to 
enclose  cutting  taken  from  Dundalk  Democrat  bear- 
ing out  what  I stated  before  the  Commission.  The 
London  and  North  Western  Company  offered  to  cany- 
goods  at  any  rate,  and  I have  it  on  unimpeachable 
authority  that  they  have,  and  are  still  willing,  to 
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carry  whiskey  from  Dundalk  to  Liverpool,  via 
Greenore  and  Holyhead,  for  7s.  6 d.  per  ton,  although 
the  rate  shown  in  rate-book  is  20s.  per  ton.  I can 
give  the  names  of  the  firms,  if  necessary,  who  have 
been  offered  this  very  substantial  rebate.  Mr.  H. 
O’Connell’s  statement  regarding  other  goods  is  quit© 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Commission  regarding  re- 
bates ; besides,  I know  from  experience  in  canvassing 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  giving 
of  rebates.  I could  mention  a half-dozen  firms  in 
town  who  have  been  offered  and  accepted  rebates  on 
goods  between  Dundalk  and  Dublin,  and  Dundalk  and 
Belfast; -the  amounts  vary  from  3 cl.  to  7s.  4d.  per 
ton  according  to  the  class  of  traffic.  Of  course  this 
is  entirely  on  account  of  the  coasting  steamer  running 
between  the  ports  of  Belfast,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  &c. 
No  doubt  you  have  heard  that  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  officials  are  now  threatening  traders  that 
if  they  support  the  coasting  steamer,  the  locomotive 
works  will  be  removed  from  Dundalk,  and  they  have 
gone  so  f.ar  as  to  withdraw  a few  traders’  tickets,  or 
passes,  from  travellers  whose  firms  gave  a share  of 
their  traffic  to  the  steamer  at  the  express  wish  of 
buyers.  This  is  only  a sample  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company’s  tactics  to  crush  out  the  steamer. 

Another  matter  brought  forward  by  me  at  the 
Commission  was  regarding  the  delivery  charge  of  2 d. 
on  parcels  from  places  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland.  You  will  see  from  the  enclosed  voucher 
that  my  statement  is  quite  correct.  I tested  this 
myself. 

I also  enclose  a cutting  from  Dundalk  Democrat 
regarding  the  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  ; you 
will  see  they  favour  nationalisation  of  Irish  railways. 


I have  consulted  several  gentlemen  whom  I know 
receive  rebates  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  they,  while  admitting  they  receive  the  rebates, 
do  not  wish  their  names  mentioned ; if,  however,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  names,  I am  quite 
prepared  to  do  so.  As  stated  by  me  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Acworth,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  rebates 
are  certainly  given,  but  there  is  no  real  proof  of  this, 
as  the  rebate  dockets  are  held  by  the  Railway  Com- 
pany. ..... 

Trusting  I have  not  been  too  long  in  replying  to 
your  letter,  as  I had  to  go  into  the  matter  very  fully 
with  the  different  traders. 

Kindly  return  the  enclosed  cuttings,  &c.,  when 
done  with  and  oblige 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed),  James  A.  Hanna. 

Copy  of  Railway  Docket  alluded  to  above. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company — Ireland. 

Dundalk  Jctn.  Pels.  Station, 

18f7i  April,  1907. 

Mr.  Hanna  Dr. 

fer  the  conveyance  of  goods  as  under:  — 

From  Belfast — 1 parcel,  10  lbs.  weight. 


Railway  charges,  . . 9 d. 

Paid  on,  . . . . Is.  0 d. 

Delivery,  . . . 2d. 


Total,  ..  . Is.  lid. 


Paid  P.  M ‘Court. 


APPENDIX  No.  16. 


Statement  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Boyd,  Limavady,  representing  the  Limavady  Urban  District  Council, 
during  his  Examination  on  28th  February,  1907. 


RAILWAY  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  CATTLE 
DEALERS  OF  -LIMAVADY. 

Through  Dates. — The  cattle  traders  of  Limavady 
have  no  through  rates  from  Limavady  to  any  port  or 
cattlo  market  in  England  or  Scotland.  They  consider 
this  is  a great  injustice,  and  a great  loss  to  all  con- 
nected directly  and  indirectly  with  the  cattle  trade. 
The  district  is  famous  for  the  vast  quantities  of  live 
stock  raised  and  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland. 
Thousands  of  cattle  are  fattened  within  a ten-mile 
radius  of  Limavady,  and  almost  nine-tenths  of  these 
are  sold  in  Manchester.  The  freight  alone  from 
Limavady  to  Manchester  averages  at  least  ten  shillings 
per  head,  and  with  the  other  incidental  expenses 
added  it  takes  £1  per  head  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
fat  cattle  from  Limavady  to  Manchester,  whereas  fat 
cattle  almost  fifty  per  cent,  heavier  can  be  sent  from 
Chicago,  in  the  United  States,  and  sold  in  Manchester 
for  £2  per  head  of  expenses.  Besides,  foreign  cattle 
arrive  in  England  as  fresh  as  when  they  left,  and  Irish 
stock  are  greatly  injured  and  reduced  in  value. 

Local  Bates.—  The  cattle  traders  consider  the  local 
rates  excessive.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  rate 
for  a full  wagon  of  live  stock  from  Limavady  to  Derry 
was  9s.  Trade  was  good  and  the  rate  was  increased  to 
10s.  At  the  time  of  the  rinderpest  Is.  6 d.  was  added 
temporarily  for  disinfecting.  Instead  of  withdrawing 
this  Is.  6 d.  another  6 d.  was  added,  which  made  the 
wagon  rate  12s.,  at  which  it  still  remains.  In  com- 
parison with  this  the  wagon  rate  from  Dungiven  to 
Derry  is  16s.  9 d.,  and  from  Dungiven  to  Limavady  the 
rate  is  8s.  6 d.  Limavady  traders  are  the  principal 
buyers  in  Dungiven,  but  as  the  stock  are  all  taken  out 
at  Limavady  and  re-booked  to  Derry  one  or  two  days 
later  the  wagon  costs  them  £1  0s.  6 d.  What  is  a still 
greater  grievance  is  the  present  half-wagon  rate.  A 
wagon  holds  at  least  twelve  fat  cattle,  fifteen  store 
cattle,  or  forty-five  sheep.  The  Company  will  only 
allow  five  cattle,  no  matter  how  small,  into  a half- 
wagon, -and  for  this  8s.  4 d.  is  charged.  The  grievance 
is  still  worse  when  applied  to  sheep.  'The  8s.  4 d.  is 
charged  for  fifteen  sheep  from  Limavady  to  Derry. 
This  means  that  the  rate  per  head  is  doubled  when 
booked  in  a half-wagon,  and  is  a great  injustice  to 
small  traders. 


The  head  rate  for  live  stock  is  so  high  that  dealers 
never  inquire  into  it.  All  the  rates  before  mentioned 
are  at  owner’s  risk. 

Want  of  Co-operation. — The  cattle  trade  in  Lima- 
vady suffers  severely  from  the  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  Midland  (N.C.C.)  Railway  and  the  Great 
Northern  and  other  lines  which  run  into  Deny.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  we  may  point  out  that  if  a 
cattle  trader  or  any  other  business  man  wants  to  go 
to  Strabane  fair  or  market,  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  beyond  Derry,  he  must  leave  Limavady  the  pre- 
vious, night  and  stop  in  Derry  all  night  in  order  to 
catch  a train  at  7 or  8 a.m.  for  Strabane,  whereas  if 
there  was  a train  leaving  Limavady  at  7 a.m.  running 
to  catch  a Great  Northern  train  leaving  Derry  at  8 
a.m.,  a business  man  could  leave  his  own  home  in  the 
morning  and  attend  a fair  in  Strabane,  or  even 
Omagh,  or  any  of  the  other  intermediate  towns  such 
as  Raphoe,  Fintona,  Castlederg,  etc.,  where  important 
fairs  are  held,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  traders 
of  Limavady  would  attend  these  fairs  if  there  were 
fair  facilities  in  getting  to  them.  Again,  Limavady 
dealers  are  greatly  discouraged  from  attending  the 
large  fairs  in  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal  by 
the  vexatious  delays,  want  of  facilities,  and  by  the 
want  of  co-operation  between  the  several  railways  in 
carrying  live  stock  to  Limavady.  The  goods  trains  on 
the  Great  Northern  are  not  due  in  Derry  early,  enough 
to  catch  the  Midland  connection  at  the  Waterside,  and 
to  make  matters  worse  they  are  always  late,  and  the 
last  train  leaving  the  Waterside  for  Limavady  should 
be  almost  an  hour  later.  If  cattle  from  fairs  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  are  not  at  the  Waterside 
terminus  at  5 p.m.  dealers  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
cattle  in  yards  or  fields  overnight,  which  causes  a ter- 
rible amount  of  inconvenience,  -injury  to  the  stock, 
and  a great  deal  of  extra  expenses.  Even  the  stock 
are  at  the  Waterside  at  5 p.m.  they  will  not  be  carried 
unless  there  are  brown  vans  empty  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  the  Company  will  not  carry  more  than  two 
vans  with  the  last  train.  It  is  surely  a most  un- 
bearable grievance  that  there  is  not  during  the  summer 
months  at  least  a later  train  leaving  the  Waterside 
than  the  train  at  5.35  p.m.,  and  no  earlier  tram  for 
Derry  from  Limavady  than  the  8.10  a.m. 
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Loading  and  Unloading  Stock. — The  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  loading  and  .unloading  stock  is  a con- 
stant source  of  trouble  and  loss  to  all  connected  with 
the  cattle  trade.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  stock 
in  or  out  of  wagons  at  a great  many  stations  on  the 
G.N.R.  and  Midland  lines  without  inflicting  great 
suffering  on  animals.  Numerous  cases  can  be  cited  to 
pi'ove  that  dealers  have  had  serious  losses  through  in- 
jury to  live  stock  received  at  railway  stations,  and 
through  want  of  the  necessary  barrier  cattle  have  fell 
between  the  railway  dock  and  the  wagon  and  killed 
without  any  compensation  whatever  to  the  owner. 
The  cattle  dealers  of  Limavady  are  tired  complaining 
about  the  want  of  light  at  the  cattle  siding  at  Lima- 
vady, and  live  stock  are  taken  out  of  the  wagons  at 
night  with  great  difficulty  and  at  a great  risk. 

Cattle  Wagons. — The  cattle  dealers  of  Limavady 
would  also  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  construction 
of  the  cattle  wagons  on  the  Midland  Railway  (N.C.C.). 
There  is  not  any  ventilation  in  the  bottom  part  of 
the  wagons,  with  the  result  that  if  an  animal  goes 
down  it  is  very  easily  smothered,  even  the  wagon  is 
only  three-fourths  full.  All  the  other  principal  rail- 
ways have  wagons  open  at  the  bottom,  and  if  an 
animal  falls  to  the  floor  it  is  detected  at  once. 


The  cattle  dealers  of  Limavady  wish  these  griev- 
ances to  be  clearly  put  before  the  Commission.  They 
feel  strongly  on  the  question  of  through  and  local 
rates,  and  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading.  Regarding  the  want  of  co-operation 
between  the  different  companies  they  urge  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  improve  matters,  but  they  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  real 
co-operation  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  unless 
all  the  railways  are  placed  under  the  control  of  one 
directorate. 

Signed, 

James  O’Kane. 

Thomas  Oakey. 

Pateick  Mullan. 

JOHN  IbWIN. 

John  M'Laughlin. 

R.  J.  Iewin. 

‘ Thomas  Feeexs. 

1st  December,  1906. 


APPENDIX  No.  17. 


Correspondence  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Sweetman  during  his  examination  on  the  1st  March,  1907. 


Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council, 
10,  Leinster-street,  Dublin, 

February  27th,  1907. 

John  Sweetman,  Esq. 

Deab  Sie, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  25th  instant,  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  replies  regarding  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Council  of  18th  October  last  relative  to 
the  control  and  management  of  Irish  railways  are 
still  coming  in  day  by  day. 

As,  however,  you  are  to  be  examined  on  Thursday, 
I send  you  herewith  a list  of  the  bodies  that  up  to  date 
have  notified  me  of  their  adoption  of  the  resolution; 
also  a list  of  the  bodies  that  have  replied  informing 
me  of  other  action  having  been  taken,  stating  the 
nature  of  such  action. 

I may  add,  for  your  information,  that  when  the 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  18th 
October  last,  representatives  of  the  following  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils  were  present : — Clare, 
Cork,  Donegal,  Dublin,  Kerry,  Kildare,  Louth,  Meath, 
Monaghan,  Sligo,  Tipperary  (North),  Tipperary 
(South),  Waterford,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  Wicklow, 
Dublin  (Borough),  Limerick  (Borough). 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Keogh  Nolan, 

Secretary. 


Ibish  County  Councils’  Geneeal  Council. 

Notification  has  been  received  by  the  Secretary, 
Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council,  that  the  fol- 
lowing Irish  public  bodies  have  adopted  the  resolution, 
relative  to  the  management  and  control  of  Irish  rail- 
ways, passed  unanimously  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  General  Council  held  on  October  18th,  1906:  — 
County  Councils — Donegal,  Dublin,  Kildare,  King’s 
County,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Meath,  Tipperary,  S.R. 
(first  and  second  paragraphs  and  third  para- 
graph to  the  words  “ people  of  Ireland  ”),  West- 
meath, Wexford. 

Corporations  and  Urban  Councils — Ballina,  Ballybay, 
Belturbet,  Cashel,  Clonakilty,  Clonmel,  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  Enniscorthy,  Galway,  Gorey,  Granard, 
Kilkenny,  Lismore,  Midleton,  Naas,  Navan, 
Omagh  (first,  second  and  third  paragraphs  only), 
Skibbereen,  Westport. 

Rural  District  Councils — Ardee  No.  2,  Athy  No.  1, 
Ballinamore,  Baltinglass  No.  1,  Baltinglass  No. 
2,  Bawnboy,  Ballymahon,  Ballymore,  Borrisokane, 
Cashel,  Castlerea,  Clifden,  Dublin  (North),  Eden- 
derry No.  1,  Edenderry  No.  2,  Edenderry  No.  3, 
Ennis,  Glenties,  Gortnahoe,  Inishowen,  Kenmare, 


Kilmallock,  Kinsale,  Lisnaskea,  Loughrea,  Louth. 
(Drogheda),  Meath  (Drogheda),  Millstreet, 
Monaghan,  Mullingar,  Naas  No.  1,  Naas  No.  2, 
Newry  No.  1,  Newry  No.  2,  Oldcastle,  Omagh, 
Roscrea  No.  1,  Roscrea  No.  3,  Scariff,  Shillelagh, 
Skibbereen,  Strokestown,  Swinford,  Trim,  Urling- 
ford,  Youghal  No.  1. 

Poor  Law  Boards — Athy,  Ballina,  Ballinasloe,  Bal- 
tinglass, Ballymahon,  Bawnboy,  Cashel,  Castle- 
bar, Castleblayney,  Castlerea,  Clogheen,  Dublin 
(North),  Dublin  (South),  Ennis,  Enniscorthy, 
Enniskillen,  Galway,  Glenties,  Gorey,  Innisli- 
owen,  Kenmare,  Kilmacthomas,  Kinsale,  Lisna- 
skea, Millstreet,  Monaghan,  Naas,  Newry,  Omagh, 
Oughterard,  Rathdown,  Scariff,  Shillelagh,  Skib- 
bereen, Strokestown,  Swinford,  Urlingford. 

Correct, 

A.  Keogh  Nolan, 
Secretary, 

Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council. 

10,  Leinster-street,  Dublin, 

27th  February,  1907. 


Ieish  County  Councils’  Geneeal  Council. 

Notification  has  been  received  by  the  Secretary, . 
Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council  of  the  action 
taken  as  noted  by  the  following  public  bodies  relative 
to  the  resolution  regarding  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  Irish  railways  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  General  Council  held  on 
October  18th,  1906  : — 

County  and  County  Borough  Councils — Kerry  (ad- 
journed), Londonderry  County  Borough  (have 
taken  steps  to  place  views  before  Commission). 
Urban  Councils — Armagh  (not  adopted),  Bray  (not 
adopted),  Blackrock  (read  and  noted),  Lurgan  (no 
action  taken),  Pembroke  (did  not  adopt),  Warren- 
point  (read). 

Rural  District  Councils — Athy  No.  1 (consideration 
adjourned  pending  Commission’s  report),  Clogher 
(read),  Magherafelt  (read),  Oughterard  _ (no 
order),  Thomastown  (read),  Waterford  (disap- 
proved). 

Poor  Law  Unions— Belfast  (read),  Clogher  (read), 
Thomastown  (read),  Waterford  (disapproved). 


Correct, 

A.  Keogh  Nolan, 
Secretary, 

Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council. 

10,  Leinster-street,  Dublin, 

27th  February,  1907. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  the  Wexford  County 
Council  at  a Meeting  held  on  11th  June,  1906. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hore,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Bolger,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  — 

“ That  this  Council  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
State  purchase  of  the  Irish  Railways,  and  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  facilitate  this  object.” 


II. 

Resolution  rc  State  Purchase  of  Irish  Railways, 
adopted  by  the  Kerry  County  Council  on  30 th 
August,  1906. 

Resolution  from  Tullamor©  Industrial  Development 
Association,  dated  14th  July,  1906,  as  follows:  — 

“ That  we  believe  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways 
by  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland  would  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  Irish  industries,  and  is  a question 
of  a pressing  nature,  and  we  request  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils  to  discuss  the  matter  at 
their'  next  meeting  with  a view  to  instructing  the 
people  as  to  the  danger  to  Irish  industries  by  the 
threatened  purchase  of  th©  railways  by  the  British 
Government,  and  also  to  consider  the  question  of 
their  purchase  by  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland.” 

Order. — Strongly  approved. 


III. 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Clare 
County  Council  on  3rd  September,  1906. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Glynn,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Halpin,  m.p.,  and 
unanimously  adopted:  — 

“ That  the  ratepayers  of  County  Clare  nv-st  re- 
spectfully beg  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  that  the  West 
and  South  Clare  Railways  were  erected  under  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Act  of  1883,  that  the  Council  has  a lia- 
bility of  2 per  cent,  on  £283,000,  plus  working  ex- 
penses for  them,  the  Treasury  has  a liability  of  2 
per  cent.,  and  that  these  railways  are  practically 
managed  by  directors  who  reside  in  Dublin,  and  who 
only  come  once  a year  to  the  county. 

“ That,  should  -the  railways  cease  running,  the 
whole  liability  would  fall  on  the  ratepayers. 

“That  since  they  were  made,  the  ratepayers  have 
actually  paid  in  rates  a net  sum  of  £104.000  for 
these  railways. 

“ That  the  net  annual  average  amount  paid  for 
the  past  five  years  by  the  ratepayers  has  been  £7,594 
a year. 

“ That  the  ratepayers  would  never  have  sanc- 
tioned the  erection  of  the  lines  if  they  had  any  idea 
that  they  would  be  called  on  to  pay  such  an  enormous 
amount  for  these  railways,  which  are  only  forty- 
eight  miles  long,  and  that  the  County  Council  re- 
spectfully asks  the  Chief  Secretary  to  inquire  into 
the  .matter,  and  to  devise  some  mean's  to  relieve  the 
ratepayers  of  an  impoverished  .county  of  this  enor- 
mous tax,  or  portion  of  it,  especially  as  other  narrow 
gauge  railways  were  built-  in  Ireland  without  any 
ratepayers’  guarantee,  and  that  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  and  to  th©  Members  of  Parliament  for 
the  county.” 

Carried  unanimously.  And,  in  furtherance  of  this 
resolution  Messrs.  Glynii,  Maloney,  and  Garry  are 
deputed  to  attend  and  give  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  with  the  object  of  exposure  with  a view 
of  ameliorating  the  great  hardships  which  the  over- 
burthened  ratepayers  suffer  Jrom  in  connection;  with 
the  West  and  South  Clare  Railways.  i: 


IV. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Armagh  Urban  District 
Council  on  12 th  October,  1906. 

“ That  this  Council  feel  from  past  experience  of 
the  management  of  railways  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
excessive  railway  rates  imposed  upon  traders,  and 
especially  the  exceptional  rates  where  no  competition 
exists,  that  the  railways  of  the  country  should  be 
under  State  control,  or  under  the  control  of  some 
council,  body,  or  department  amenable  to  public 
opinion.” 


V. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  Clare  County  Council 
on  the  18 th  October,  1906. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Glynn,  seconded  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Hogan,  and  adopted : — 

“ That  the  Council  present  a petition  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  Order  in 
Council  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  West  Clare 
Railway  Company,  the  making  of  the  line,  and  that 
the  baronies  have  for  three  years  and  upwards  been 
continuously  called  on  to  pay,  and  have  paid  certain 
sums  towards  working  expenses  of  it,  &c.,  and 
praying  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  order  the  County 
Council  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Management.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Glynn,  seconded  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Hogan,  and  adopted:  — 

“ That  the  Council  present  a petition  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  setting  forth  the  fact  of  the  Order  in 
Council  and  Act  of  Parliament  of  th©  South  Clare 
Railway  Company,  the  making  of  the  line,  and  that 
the  baronies  have  for  four  years  and  upwards  been 
continuously  called  on  to  pay,  and  have  paid,  certain 
sums  towards  working  expenses  of  it,  &c.,  and  pray- 
ing that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  order  the  County 
Council  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Management.” 

Ordered. — Petition  to  be  drafted  by  our  solicitor 
under  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  members  who  are  deputed  to  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Viceregal  Commission. 


VI. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual- meeting  of  the 
Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council  in 
Dublin  on  the  19f7i  October,  1906. 

Resolved: — “ (I.)  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
present  system  of  managing  the  Irish  railways  is  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

“ (II.)  That  the  placing  their  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government  would  be  also  detri- 
mental to  Ireland. 

“ (III.)  That,  on  th©  other  hand,  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  Ireland  if  all  the  Irish  railways 
were  put  under  one  management,  subject  to  the  con-., 
trol  of  some  body  representing  the  people  of  Ireland; 
and  that  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
could  be  made  use  of  as  such  a representative  body,  if 
no  other  representative  body  were  formed. 

“(IV.)  That  the  necessary  legal  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  General  Council,  or  other  representative 
body,  to  purchase  all  the  Irish  railways,  and  to 
borrow  money  for  that  purpose  on  the  security  of 
the  rates  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  which  added,  to 
that  of  - the  railways  themselves,  would  make  the 
security  so  perfectly  safe  .that  the  necessary  money 
could  be  borrowed  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest.” 
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VII. 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Feemoy 
Rueal  Disteict  Council  on  20 th  October,  1906. 

“ That  we,  the  Fermoy  Rural  District  Council,  are 
of  opinion  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  on  farm 
produce,  cattle,  feeding  stuffs,  and  fertilizers  are 
grossly  excessive,  and  prevent  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

“ That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Railway  Commission.” 


VIII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Ieish  Floue  Millees’ 
Association  at  meeting  in  Dublin  on  25th 
October,  1906. 

“ That  this  Association  considers  that  the  present 
methods  of  Irish  railway  and  canal  administration 
are  eminently  unsatisfactory  and  tend  to  discourage 
industrial  enterprise.  The  Association  recommend  the 
compulsory  amalgamation  of  the  Irish  railways  and 
canals  under  State  control  with  State  aid,  and  that 
it  is  urgent  that  prompt  steps  be  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  preservation  and  encouragement  of  Irish 
industries. 

“ That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  Viceregal  Commission 
on  Irish  Railways,  the  Chairman  of  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Canals  and  Waterways,  and  all  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament/’ 


IX. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a public  meeting  in  the 
Courthouse,  Ballinamore,  County  Leitrim,  on 
30 th  October,  1906-  Chairman,  Mr.  Beenaed 
Kean,  j.p. 

Resolutions  passed  unanimously  : — 

No.  1. — Resolved — “ That  this  meeting  protests 
against  the  high-handed  measure  of  the  Cavan  and 
Leitrim  Railway  Company  in  attempting  to  close 
four  flag  stations  to  “goods  and  mineral  traffic,” 
which  in  years  past  have  been  very  convenient  to  the 
ratepayers,  and  from  which  thousands  of  tons  have 
been  received  or  despatched. 

“ That  these  facilities  were  promised,  and  formed 
part  of  the  negotiations  when  the  line  was  being 
projected,  and  some  of  them  have  for  the  past  nine- 
teen years  been  used  by  the  public  for  this  traffic  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  ratepayers  in  helping  to  keep 
down  the  rates. 

No.  2. — “That  we,  the  ratepayers  of  Cavan  and 
Leitrim,  see  no  valid  reason  why  all  trains  should 
not  stop  at  all  flag  stations  when  there  are  passengers 
to  get  up  or  down  as  hitherto.  Considering  • that  the 
time-table  allows  two  hours  to  run  thirty-three  miles, 
this  could  easily  be  done  if  some  little  regard  for 
keeping  time  on  the  line  was  attempted.  The  Board 
of  Trade  regulations  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
stopping  of  passenger  trains,  or  the  closing  of  sta- 
tions, as  stated  on  the  heading  of  the  company’s  notice 
dated  13th  October,  1906,  and  apply  only  to  over- 
working engine-drivers,  firemen  and  guards. 

No..  3. — “That  we  call  on  . the  directors  to  with- 
draw the  vindictive  order  of  its  officials  in  stopping 
the  ledger  accounts  of  traders  and  ratepayers  from 
personal  motives.  They  bring  trade  to  the  line,  and 
should  not  be  treated  differently  from  other  traders 
and  ratepayers. 

No.  4. — “ That  we,  the  ratepayers  of  Leitrim  and 
Cavan,  pledge  ourselves,  that  so  long  as  the  mis- 
management of  the  line  continues,  their  grievances 
unredressed,  the  pledges  given  them  when  the  line 
was  proposed  continue  to  be  broken,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  discontinue  our  guarantee  to  this  line  as  the  only 
means  of  redress  left. to  us.” 


X. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Limavady  Ueban  Dis- 
teict Council  on  November,  1906. 

“ That  the  more  influential  local  bodies  sending 
•representatives  to  the  inquiry  would  provide  the 
necessary  information,  to  which  this  Council  could 
add  little,  and  that,  therefore,  a delegate  would  not 
be  sent,  although  the  Council  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  objects  for  which  the  Commission  has  been 
appointed.” 

(The  Council  considered  these  objects  were  indi- 
cated by  the  “ Draft  Heads  of  Evidence”  submitted 
for  the  guidance  of  public  bodies,  and  that  to  remove 
the  several  defects  and  grievances  of  the  Irish  railway 
system,  Government  interference  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, whether  by  the  purchase  and  State  working  of 
the  entire  railways  of  the  country,  or  the  provision 
of  some  more  drastic  and  effective  control  over  the 
management  by  the  Board  of  Trade  or  some  other 
Department). 

Note. — The  Council  subsequently  decided  to  be  re- 
presented before  the  Commission,  and  evidence  was 
given  by  their  clerk,  Mr.  J.  D.  Boyd,  at  Dublin,  on 
28th  February,  1907. 

XI. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Leiteim  County 
Council. 

{Received  on  14 th  November,  1906.) 

Resolved: — “That  the  County  Council  of  the 
County  Leitrim  cordially  endorse  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils 
to  the  effect  that  the  whole  railway  system  of  Ire- 
land should  be  amalgamated,  purchased,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  County  Councils,  or  some  responsible 
representative  body  ; that  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  the  only  settlement  that  will  promote  Irish  industry 
and  commerce,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  this  settlement.” 


XII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Dublin  Poet  and  Docks 
Boaed  on  17th  November,  1906. 

“ The  Board  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland  is  to  a large  degree 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  facilities  of  traffic 
and  transit  provided  by  the  railway  companies. 

“ At  present  in  Ireland  there  are  about  a score  of 
distinct  railway  companies,  each  possessing  a separate 
board  of  directors  and  a staff  of  officials  of  its  own. 

“ The  total  train  mileage  run  yearly  by  all  the 
Irish  railways  is  about  18,000,000,  whilst  eight  of 
the  English  Companies  range  from  18,000,000  to 
47,000,000  each,  averaging  about  30,000,000. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  if  all  the 
Irish  railways  were  nationalised  and  managed  by  one 
board  there  ought  to  be  not  only  a large  saving  of 
standing  charges,  but  also  a still  more  important 
gain  owing  to  the  convenient  apportionment  of  the 
traffic  to  the  shortest  routes  and  the  absence  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  routes. 

“ The  Board  also  consider  that  the  present  system 
of  dealing  with  railway  disputes  through  the  Rail- 
way Commission  is  cumbrous,  tardy,  ana  costly ; and 
they  believe  that  (should  the  railways  be  left  as  they 
are)  a local  tribunal  should  be  established  which 
could  deal  with  all  disputes  expeditiously  and  cheaply. 
At  present  no  ordinary  trader  could  afford  to  take 
proceedings  before  the  Railway  Commission. 

“ The  Board  have  at  present  a case  pending  in  the 
Railway  Commission  against  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Company  for  the  protection  of  the 
port  of  Dublin,  under  Clause  34  of  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  and  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Western 
Railway  Amalgamation  Act,  1900,  and  as  the  case  is 
sub  judice,  this  Board  feel  some  difficulty  in  tendering 
evidence  further  than  a general  expression  of  its 
opinion  on  the  subjects  referred -to  above.” 
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XIII. 

Repoet,  anent  the  Irish  Railway  System,  submitted 
to  an  open  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  22nd  November, 
1906,  by  their  Traffic  Committee,  and  then 
adopted. 

“ The  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Irish  railway  system  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement in  some  respects.  They  would  make  it 
obligatory  on  railways  to  carry  home  produce  on  local 
rates  equivalent  to  those  charged  for  the  conveyance 
of  imported  goods  on  through  rates  for  equal  dis- 
tances. They  believe  a considerable  amount  of  relief 
might  be  provided  to  agricultural  industries  if  the 
small  provincial  traders  were  afforded  facilities  for 
combination,  and  such  arrangement  made  for  the 
transmission  of  their  goods  as  would  secure  to  them 
the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  applicable  to  full 
wagon  loads.  They  would  also  make  it  compulsory 
on  the  railways  to  consult  the  convenience  of  through 
passengers  by  making  their  time-tables  mutually  ac- 
commodating. The  Chamber  are  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  railways  at  present  existing  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  on  the  whole  meets  the  wants  of  the  public 
satisfactorily,  and  they  do  not  complain  of  any  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officials.  Considering 
the  present  scarcity  of  minerals  throughout  Ireland 
generally,  that  there  are  few  large  towns,  that  the 
population  is  small  and  widely  scattered,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  to  be  moved,  including  both  goods 
and  passengers,  is  limited,  they  do  not  consider  the 
rates  charged  unreasonable.  They  would  welcome 
some  measure  of  amalgamation  of  the  smaller  lines  if 
adopted  voluntarily,  but  do  not  consider  that  com- 
pulsory amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  or  their 
acquisition  by  the  State  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  country,  as  all  incentive  to  improvements  arising 
from  competition  would  thereby  be  removed,  private  en- 
terprise (which  it  is  so  desirable  to  encourage  "in  Ire- 
land) checked,  appointments  of  officials  influenced  by 
mixed  motives,  instead  of  purely  by  consideration  of 
efficiency,  and  that  the  system  would  tend  to  become 
rigid  and  unresponsive  to  the  inevitable  changing 
demands  resulting  from  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
country.  The  Chamber  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  Irish  railway  system  should  be  conducted  solely 
as  commercial  undertakings,  free  from  all  exterior 
influence. 


XIV. 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Omagh 
Board  of  Guardians  at  their  meeting  on  24 th 
November,  1906. 


Besolved: — “ We,  the  members  of  the  Omagh 
Board  of  Guardians,  unanimously  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Railway  Commission  now  sitting  in  Dublin  should 
hold  an  inquiry  in  Omagh  at  an  early  date,  when 
evidence  will  be  produced  as  to  the  excessive  rates 
charged  for  the  diSerent  varieties  of  exports  and  im- 
ports carried  over  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and 
to  the  want  of  facilities,  bad  arrangements,  and  con- 
nections with  passenger  trains  at  Omagh,  Cookstown, 
and  Enniskillen. 

“ That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Railway  Commission,  the  Chairman 
Tyrone  County  Council,  Mr.  Murnaghan,  m.p.,  and 
Tyrone  ” members  of  Parliament  for  County 


Resolution  adopted  by  the  Ballyfarnon  Branch 

United  Irish  League,  on  25th  November,  1906. 

“ That  we  call  on  the  Government,  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  uotato  crop  tc 
extend  the  light  railway  from  Arigna  to  the  port  of 
Sligo  through  the  thickly-inhabited  districts  of 
Jieadue  Ballyfarnon,  Geevagh,  Riverstown,  Colloonev 
and  Balhsodare,  all  fair  towns.  The  mountains  of 
Geevagh  and  Arigna  are  very  rich  in  minerals  and 
several  companies  have  considered  starting  iron  works, 
but  had  always  to  abandon  the  idea  for  want  of 
railway  accommodation. 


“If  these  iron  works  were  started  they  would  em 
ploy  hundreds  of  hands  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
emigrate.  There  could  also  be  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  turned  out  of  these  mountains. 

“ Mr.  Balfour,  when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
promised  to  give  a grant  to  help  to  make  this  line. 
Mr.  Wyndliam  and  Mr.  Long  made  similar  promises. 
Now  that  the  time  has  come  to  commence  the  work, 
we  trust  the  Government  will  give  the  much-needed 
employment.” 


XVI. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Agricultube 
(Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction) at  a meeting  held  on  28t7i  November. 
1906. 

Irish  Bailways. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  William 
Field,  m.p.,  seconded  by  Captain  Loftus  Bryan,  d.l., 
was  passed  unanimously:  — 

“ That  we  strongly  recommend  the  amalgamation 
and  unification  of  all  Irish  railways  under  one  central 
authority,  with  a view  to  State  purchase  and  manage- 
ment— under  popular  control — of  the  entire  Irish  rail- 
way system.” 


XVII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Ballymena  Rural  Dis- 
trict Council  on  November,  1906. 

Besolved : — “ That  we  respectfully  ask  the  Irish 
Railways  Commission,  at  present  taking  evidence  re 
the  improvement  of  railway  transit  in  Ireland,  to 
consider  the  great  necessity  for  a light  railway  from 
Carnlough  to  Portglenone. 

“That  the  Commission  be  requested  to  visit  the 
district  and  inspect  the  route  for  proposed  railway 
line  with  a view  to  recommending  a Government  grant 
for  the  purpose.” 


XVIII. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Antrim  County  Council 
at  a meeting  held  on  llfTi.  December,  1906. 

Besolved : — “ That  this  Council,  while  not  express- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  nationalisation 
of  the  railways,  consider  that  many  grievances  exist 
with  respect  to  the  unequal  and  high  charges  for 
conveying  passengers  and  goods  and  cattle  in  certain 
places,  and  that  some  means  should  be  found  for 
remedying  these  by  making  the  procedure  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners  less  expensive  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  we  refer  the  matter  to  the  Finance  and  Law 
Committee  to  appoint  a deputation  to  represent  us 
before  the  present  Viceregal  Commission.” 


XIX. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork. 

(Received  on  20th  December,  1906). 

“ (1.)  That. we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  managing  Irish  railways  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland. 

“ (2.)  That  the  placing  of  their  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government  would  also  be  detri- 
mental to  Ireland. 

“ (3.)  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  Ireland  if  all  the  control  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  body  representing  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  General  Council  of  County  Coun- 
cils could  be  made  use  of  as  such  a representative 
body,  if  no  other  representative  body  were  formed. 

“(4.)  That  the  necessary  legal  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  General  Council  or  other  representative 
body  to  purchase  all  the  Irish  railways,  and  to  bor- 
row money  for  that  purpose  on  the  security  of  the 
rates  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  which,  added  to  that 
of  the  railway  themselves,  would  make  the  security  so 
perfectly  safe  that  the  necessary  money  could  be 
borrowed  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest.” 
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XX. 

Resolution  adopted  by  Wexford  County  Council 
on  25 th  January,  1907. 

Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways. 

“ That  this  Council  desires  to  call  attention  to  the 
intolerable  position  created  for  Irish  County  Councils 
generally  by  defects  in  the  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1898,  whereby  County  Councils  entrusted 
by  that  Act  with  the  charge  of  important  interests  now 
find  themselves  debarred  from  giving  effective  protec- 
tion to  those  interests,  eminent  counsel  having,  advised 
that  neither  the  Irish  County  Councils’  General 
Council,  nor  any  County  Council,  or  number  of  County 
Councils,  can  legally  apply  their  funds  towards  the 
cost  of  appearing  by  counsel  before  the  Viceregal 
Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  now  sitting,  before 
which  Commission  the  Associated  Railway  Companies 
of  Ireland  have  been  permitted  to  appear  by  counsel. 

“ That  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  directors  of 
the  Irish  railway  companies  are  assisted  before  the 
Commission  by  counsel  at  the  expense  of  their  share- 
holders, whilst  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland  are 
debarred  under  the  existing  law  from  availing  of 
legal  assistance,  will  not  conduce  to  an  impartial 
consideration  of  the  question  of  Irish  railways. 

“ That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Viceregal  Commission  on  Irish  Railways,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  and  Irish  Unionist 
Party,  the  members  of  Parliament  for  North  and 
South  Wexford,  to  each  County  Council  and  County 
Borough  Council  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Irish  County 
Councils’  General  Council.” 


XXI. 

Copy  of  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Castlecomer 
Rural  District  Council  at  their  meeting  on  5th 
February,  1907. 

“ That  we,  the  members  of  the  Castlecomer  Rural 
District  Council,  avail  of  this  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  Railways  the 
great  necessity  which  exists  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  of  railway  from  Castlecomer  to  the  main  line. 
That,  as  this  district  is  the  centre  of  the  largest  coal- 
field in  Ireland,  and  as  already  it  received  Govern- 
ment approval  for  a grant  of  funds  to  develop  the  coal 


industry,  we  earnestly  hope  its  claims  for  support  will 
receive  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  Vice-Regal 
Commission;  and  that  Mr.  Condron  and  Mr.  O’ Car- 
roll  be  appointed  to  give  evidence  at  the  Commission 
on  this  subject.” 


XXII. 

Extract  from  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Kerry 
County  Council  at  their  Meeting  held  on  14th 
February,  1907. 

Irish  Railways. 

“ Resolution  from  County  Councils’  General  Coun- 
cil, October,  1906,  stating  that  the  Council  are  of 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  managing  the  Irish 
railways  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
That  the  placing  of  their  management  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government  would  be  also  detrimental 
to  Ireland.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Ireland 
if  all  the  Irish  railways  were  put  under  one  manage- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  some  body  representing 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  General  Council 
could  be  made  use  of  as  such  a representative  body. 
That  the  necessary  legal  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  General  Council  or  other  representative  body  to 
purchase  all  the  Irish  railways,  and  to  borrow  money 
for  that  purpose  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  railways 
themselves,  would  make  the  security  so  perfectly  safe 
that  the  necessary  money  could  be  borrowed  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.” 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  M.  J.  Nolan,  seconded  by  Mr.  St.  J.  H.  Donovan. 

“Resolution  from  Wexford  County  Council,  25th 
January,  calling  attention  to  the  intolerable  position 
created  for  Irish  County  Councils  generally  by  the 
fact  that  neither  the  Irish  County  Councils’  General 
Council  nor  County  Council,  nor  number  of  County 
Councils,  can  legally  spend  their  funds  in  employing 
counsel  to  appear  before  the  Railway  Commission,  the 
Associated  Railway  Companies  being  permitted  to  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

“This  will  not  conduce  to  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  question.” 


Mr.  Donovan  moved  the  adoption  of  the  above  reso- 
lution, seconded  by  Mr.  Harty,  and  it  was  passed 
unanimously. 


APPENDIX  No.  19. 


A Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Shaw,  m.p.,  by  James  Pim,  Jun.,  Treasurer  of  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway  Company.  (Handed  in  by  Mr.  Laurence  Malone,  Dublin  Port  and 
Docks  Board,  dui’ing  his  examination  on  the  26th  February,  1907.) 


Sir, 

In  attempting  to  discuss  the  important  problem 
of  the  best  method  of  introducing  a general  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  railways  into  Ireland,  it  may 
be  well,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  some  of  the 
errors  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  in 
England. 

I would  wish,  however,  to  state  in  the  most  distinct 
terms  that  I do  not  impute  any  blame  whatever  to 
tne  individuals,  professional  or  otherwise,  by  whom 
the  railways  have  been  constructed  or  managed.  The 
evils  are  inseparable  from  the  system ; and  I shall 


endeavour  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  them  by  reference  to  those  great  lines  with 
which  I am  best  acquainted — namely,  those  by  which 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  connected  with  the 
metropolis. 

The  enormous  Parliamentary  and  law  expenditure 
of  these  companies  in  obtaining  their  several  Acts  of 
Incorporation,  and  in  their  subsequent  applications 
to  Parliament,  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety.* 

(Comparatively  little,  however,  is  known  of  the 
exactions  to  which  they  have  submitted  from  landed 
proprietors  and  others  in  effecting  their  objects. 


. ° .141686  expenses  have  amounted  In 

waX  Companies  has  been  £1,000  per  roue,  wnerever  an  opposition  nas  arisen,  wnetner  weu-iouuueu  ui  miuuus.  ™ i>mo  uuius  gooa 
■or  tne  only  two  Irish  Railways  that  were  opposed,  viz.,  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  and  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown.  See  also  Second 
Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners. 
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IRISH  RAILWAYS  COMMISSION. 


The  original  surveys  for  those  lines,  although  under- 
taken with  the  utmost  zeal,  and  by  parties  of  un- 
questionable talent  and  experience,  were  all  too  much 
hurried  to  meet  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament, 
and  their  promoters  had  the  mortification  of  knowing 
that  vast  improvements  might  have  been  effected  had 
they  not  been  trammelled  by  the  limits  of  Parlia- 
mentary deviation. 

The  consequence  of  all  this,  combined  with  other 
causes  (and  particularly  the  haste  with  which  the 
works  were  prosecuted)  has  been  that  the  united  ex- 
penditure of  those  three  great  companies  has 
amounted  to  nine  millions  sterling. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  competent  persons  that  if 
these  lines  were  now  to  be  made  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  a small  united  Board  of  suitably- 
qualified  persons  (to  whom  as  trustees  for  public  ac- 
commodation the  Legislature  would  grant  ample 
powers),  a line  could  be  constructed  which  would  af- 
ford, at  least,  as  much  accommodation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  intermediate  districts  for  less  than  six 
millions. 

Of  the  sums  expended  in  round  numbers  six  mil- 
lions have  been  raised  by  subscription  and  three  mil- 
lions by  loan,  and  the  present  premium  on  the  shares 
is  at  least  five  and  a half  millions,  on  which,  as  well 
as  on  the  subscribed  capital,  the  proprietors  expect 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  if  I take  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  loans 
to  be  4^-  per  cent,  per  annum  the  annual  charge  will 


Subscribed  capital,  £6,000,000,  5 p.e.,  . £300,000 
Premium  on  capital,  £5,500,000,  5 p.c.,  . 275,000 

Loans,  £3,000,000,  4£  p.c.,  135,000 


£710,000 

Permit  me  to  contrast  this  result  with  the  previous 
assumption  of  an  outlay  of  six  millions,  and  that  the 
State  would  only  seek  a return  of  3g-  per  cent,  inte- 
rest, and  lg  per  cent,  for  a sinking  fund.  The  entire 
charge,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  only  £300,000 
per  annum,  and  after  little  more  than  thirty  years 
the  public  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  rail- 
ways for  the  mere  cost  of  working  and  maintenance. 

Although  the  charge  on  the  outlay  in  the  two  cases 
is  represented  by  £710,000  and  £300,000  per  annum, 
the  cost  of  working  and  maintenance  will  not  foe  af- 
fected materially,  as  it  has  -been  ascertained  on 
several  railways,  under  extremely  different  circum- 
stances, that  this  cost  varies  only  between  three-fifths 
and  two-thirds  of  a penny  per  passenger  per  mile. 
I may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission, both  for  passengers  and  goods,  might  have 
been  reduced  one-half  in  the  first  instance.  Besides 
a further  extent  of  reduction  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  numbers  of  passengers  and 
increased  quantity  of  goods  from  the  reduced 
charges,  it  would  at  once  have  thrown  open 
to  agricultural  produce  the  advantages  of 
railway  communication,  from  which  it  is  now 
precluded  by  the  present  rates,  an  advantage  which 
the  Railway  'Commissioners  have  shown  to  be  attain- 


able on  the  Irish  lines ; and  ultimately,  instead  of 
exacting  the  present  high  fares  for  travelling  between 
London  and  Liverpool,  the  chaiges  could  have  been 
reduced  to  10s.  for  the  poor  man,  and  to  20s.  for 
those  who  would  pay  for  the  luxury  of  better  car- 
riages. 

With  such  results  before  us,  would  it  hot  be  almost 
criminal  not  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  Ireland  the 
advantages  of  a better  system — in  the  poorer  country, 
too,  where  all  our  resources  should  be  carefully  eco- 
nomised it?* 

Or,  considering  the  question  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  is  there  any  disinterested  person  who  has  paid 
any  attention  to  it— is  there  any  sound  statesman 
who  has  ever  given  utterance  to  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  but  admits  that  had  the  Legislature  been 
fully  aware  of  the  startling  effect  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, both  for  good  and  for  evil,  it  would  have  long 
hesitated,  at  The  period  of  the  formation  of  those 
great  corporations,  to  whom  such  vast  powers  have 
been  entrusted,  before  they  would  have  given  them 
jiossession  of  the  great  highways  of  the  country  ? 

I have  heard  it  urged  from  time  to  time  that  Ire- 
land is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  railways, 
and  that  we  do  not  require  them.  On  the  contrary, 
I sincerely  believe  that  there  is  no  country  in  which 
the  results  would  be  of  greater  importance,  with  a 
population,  a large  portion  of  whom  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ; -with  a poor 
law  about  to  be  brought  into  operation,  which 
threatens  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  class  numerous 
bodies  of  the  people  now  but  little  raised  above  it ; 
where  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the  proposed  outlay 
will  be  paid  in  wages  to  actual  labourers,  and  where 
the  results  of  the  construction  of  the  works  will  be  to 
provide  increased  and  increasing  employment  by  de- 
veloping the  vast  resources  with  which  Providence 
lias  blessed  us.  I look  forward  with,  I trust,  a well- 
grounded  hope  to  such  a change  in  our  moral  and 
social  condition  as  will  be  a rich  and  an  ample  re- 
ward to  those  who  mav  now  exert  themselves  to  pro- 
mote this  all-important  measure. 

Railways  have  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land ; in  Ireland  I trust  they  will  be  the  cause  of  our 
regeneration,  and  if  the  character  of  our  population 
be  thus  raised,  see  what  a market  is  opened  for 
British  manufactures,  and  what  facilities  are  given, 
to  the  export  of  Irish  produce,  f 

I have,  however,  learned,  and  with  extreme  regret, 
that  the  proposed  Government  plan  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  into  Ireland  is  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  most  persons  consider  the  proposed' 
advance  as  an  absolute  grant. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  great  want 
of  information,  much  prejudice,  and  some  misrepre- 
sentation to  encounter ; the  large  sums  which  have 
in  various  ways  been  squandered  on  railways  and  on 
schemes  for  railways  must  have  found  their  way  into 
some  channels.  The  numerous  class  of  men  who  have 
benefited  by  the  present  system  are  almost  necessarily 
brought  into  1 close  communication  with  members  of 


What  says  Mr  Henry  Booth,  the  enlightened  and  intelligent  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  ?—"  In  Ireland  the 
position  of  things  is  different ; but  even  there  the  contemplation  of  what  is  passing  in  England  may  not  be  without  its  lesson : for  in 
all  countries,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  an  object  worthy  of  a statesman  to  prevent  the  reckless  waste  of  the  national  means, 
an  4 to  give  a right  direction  to  the  public  expenditure.” — Letter 'to  Railway  Commissioners.  Second  Report  (App.  A,  No.  9 p.  18). 


'C  statement  of  our  Imports  and  Exports  in  1825  and  1835.  extracted  from  the  Commissioners'  Report,  will 


The  amount  of  Exports  was 

Cows  and  Oxen,  in  number. 
Sheep,  in  number. 

Swine,  in  number. 

Wheat,  in  quarters, 

Barley,  in  quarters, 

Oats,  in  quarters. 

Meal  and  Flour,  in  cwts., 

Butter,  in  cwts.. 

Bacon,  Hams,  Beef,  &c.,  in  cwts., 
Beer,  in  gallons, 
linen,  in  yards, 

The  amount  of  Imports  was 

Cotton  Manufactures,  in  yards. 
Woollen  Manufactures,  in  yards, 
Tea,  in  lbs.,  . 

Coffee,  in  lbs.,  . , 


63  524 
72191 
65.919 
283.340 
154, S22 
1,503.201 
599.124 
474,161 


125,452 

376.191 

420,522 


872.009 

749,283 

2,686,688 
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Parliament,  -with  landed  proprietors,  with  capi- 
talists, and  with  all  who  are  interested  in  railways ; 
and,  without  attributing  anything  like  intentional 
misrepresentation,  such  are  not  the  parties  from 
whom  information  should  he  sought ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  disinterested  persons  seem  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  Government  plan  as  to  induce 
any  amount  of  personal  exertion  to  promote  it. 

Prejudice  has  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  well-intentioned  persons  by  attacks  from  the 
Press  of  a political  and  personal  character,  and  with 
which,  as  I am  not  a politician,  I have  nothing  to 
do. 


Any  information  which  may  be  wanting  I am  most 
anxious  to  supply,  and  a -portion  may  be  now  given 
after  an  Irish  fashion,  by  telling  you  what  we  do 
not  want. 

We  do  not  want  a grant  of  one  farthing  of  English 
money.  Having  no  separate  Exchequer  of  our  own, 
we  ask  for  the  aid  of  British  credit  (or  rather  the 
credit  of  the  State,  and  to  which  we  are  parties),  to 
enable  us  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offering  unquestionably  good  security  to 
protect  the  State  against  loss. 


The  security  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  railway,  is  an  assessment  on  property  of  vast 
extent  and  of  immense  value — a description  of 
guarantee  which  those  who  understand  the  subject 
admit  to  be  a perfect  security.  To  the  granting  of 
such  security,  I admit,  there  are  some  objections, 
and  particularly  where  the  parties  have  no  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  or  the  management 
of  the  railways  ; but  if  the  Irish  representatives,  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained 
•^-convinced  also  that  Under  suitable  management  it 
is  scarcely  possible  but  that  the  great  lines  of  Irish 
communication  will  yield  a far  greater  return  than 
per  cent.— -will  consent,  and  almost  unanimously, 
to  this  condition,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
imagine  any  sound  arguments  against  -die  principle 
of  Lord  Morpeth’s  plan. 

To  a detail  of  the  plan,  as  brought  forward,  there 
was  no  objection.  It  was  proposed  to  commence  with 
one  line  (to  the  south-west),  and  consequently  par- 
tially ; although  I entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  southern  line  was  selected  solely  in  consequence 
of  its  being  probably  more  remunerative,  and  tending 
directly  to  make  some  of  our  south-western  harbours 
available  for  facilitating  British  communication  with 
almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  which  latter 
object  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Irish 
Railway  'Commission. 


A modification  of  this  plan,  suggesting  a triple 
line  to  the  North,  West,  and  South  of  Ireland,  with 
a common  entrance  into  Dublin,  was  some  time  since 
submitted  by  a deputation  from  Dublin  to  a 
numerous  and  influential  meeting  of  peers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  connected  with  Ireland,  and,  as 
you  are  aware,  has  received  such  an  amount  of  sup- 
port that  I can  scarcely  think  Lord  Morpeth  will 
hesitate  to  adopt  it,  provided  it  shall  be  supported 
Dy  the  English  Conservatives. 


But  it  is  said,  why  not  leave  these  works  to  private 
capital  and  enterprise,  assisting  them,  if  necessary, 
by  loans  from  the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  why  not 
perpetuate  in  Ireland  all  the  evils  of  the  present 
English  system,  and  placing  our  highways  under  the 
°l  parties  who  must  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably  become  monopolists,  and  oyer  whom,  after 
they  have  acquired  a vested  interest,  the  State  can 
have  no  effective  check,  the  State  to  be  asked  to  ad- 
vance one-half  the  cost  by  way  of  loan,  having  no 
other  security  than  the  competency  of  the  parties  to 


construct  and  manage  the  works,  and  the  produce  of 
their  undertaking,  if  successful ; and  all  this  for  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  railway,  instead  of 
a perfectly  secured  advance  to  be  expended  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  Government,  and  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State. 

But  I take  leave  to  deny  that  even  such  an  ad- 
vance, by  way  of  loan,  could  possibly  effect  more  than 
the  construction  of  one  or  two  short  lines  out  of  Dub- 
lin in  the  direction  of  the  principal  streams  of  traffic, 
just  so  much  as,  in  my  opinion,  would  prevent  the 
introduction  of  any  comprehensive  system,  one  of  the 
most  important  advantages  of  the  Government  plan 
being  that  by  making  the  mare  profitable  portions 
pay  for  those  which  are  less  so  the  advantages  of  rail- 
way communication  may  ultimately  be  extended  to 
the  more  remote  districts,  where,  if  the  direct  pecu- 
niary returns  may  not  be  so  great  other  results  may 
be  looked  for  well  calculated  to  afford  the  highest 
gratification  to  the  enlightened  legislator  and  states- 


But  tiie  same  parties  who  recommend  that  all 
should  be  left  to  private  capital  and  enterprise  not 
unfrequentiy  add  that  they  object  to  the  interference 
i ' j „taW  . ‘ because  railways  can  never  pay  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  for  ,me  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistencies of  their  arguments,  but  merely  to  suggest 
that,  under  the  circumstances  I have  already  de- 
tatied,  a railway  might  be  eminently  profitable  in 
the  hands  of  the  State,  and  with  the  same  income  be 
nearly  ruinous  to  private  parties.  But  if  you  could 
oifer  capitalists  the  same  advantages  which  the  State 
would  derive,  namely,  an  absolute  security  of  a re- 
turn, of  3J,-  per  cent,  under  any  circumstances,  and, 
in  addition,  the  increase  of  customs  and  excise  which 
could  be  fairly  traced  to  have  arisen  from  the  rail- 
ways—could  any  prospectus  be  more  tempting? 

• 5Jfeady  stated  that  1 am  not  a politician; 

in  truth,  t ■b'ave  bot  had  leisure  to  become  one.  The 
only  political  question  on  which  I have  ever  felt 
strongly  and  in  support  of  which  I have  at  any 
time  taken  an  active  part,  arose  out  of  my  convic- 
£5"!>  of  and  importance  of  British  con- 

nection. Should,  however,  this  question,  this  all- 
important  Irish  question,  on  the  principle  of  which 
the  Irish  members  of  both  Houses  are  nearly  unani- 
^,be  unfortunately  rejected  by  » majority  of 
Bntish  votes,  I feel  that  it  will  give  an  argument  to 
the  advocates  of  repeal  infinitely  more  popular  than 
any  they  have  heretofore  been  able  to  urge. 


i am  bound  to  confess  I did  not  always  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  State  ought  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  railways;  my  altered  opinion  has 
a.,lo“g>  patient,  and  disinterested 
investigation.  Should  I succeed  in  convincing  you, 
mcceeded  in  convincing  myself, 
of  the  truth  of  all  I have  written,  I shall  have  every 
hope  ot  success  for  this  great  measure. 

You  are  placed  in  a position  in  reference  to  this 
questaon  by  means  of  which  you  have  eminently  the 
power  of  repelling  misrepresentation,  dispelling  pre- 
judice, and  of  conveying  information  to  the  well- 
disposed ; and  if  this  letter  can  at  all  assist  you  it 
will  give  me  sincere  pleasure,  as  a veiy  humble 
labouier  m one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  Irish  practical  question  that  has  ever 
been  discussed  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 


Believe  me, 


With  unaffected  respect  and  esteem, 
Your  obliged  and  faithful, 
James  Pim,  Jun. 


(Printed  1839.) 
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APPENDIX  No.  20. 

Memorandum  of  Additional  Evidence  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Riordan,  Secretary,  Irish  Industrial 
Development  Association  (Incorporated),  Cork. 


Furnished  to  the  Commission  on  17 th  July,  1907. 


la  the  course  of  my  examination  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  23rd  November,  1906,  I stated : — “ It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Small  Parcels  Scale,  although 
it  applies  to  traffic  in  Ireland,  does  not  apply  be- 
tween Belfast  and  the  following  stations: — Ban- 
bridge,  Dromore,  Hillsborough,  Lurgan,  and  Porta- 
down.”  (Last  sentence,  par.  3564,  page  113,  Minutes 
of  Evidence.) 

Great  Northern  Railway  (Ireland), 
January,  1903. 

The  scale  of  charges  for  small  parcels  by  merchandise 
trains  contained  in  the  “ General  Railway 
Classification  ” applies  to  traffic  between  stations 
in  Ireland,  but  does  not  apply  between  Belfast 
and  undemoted  stations,  between  which  the 
charges  are  as  follows:  — 


The  foregoing  comparison  clearly  demonstrates  that 
the  Small  Parcels  Scale  which  Mr.  Tatlow,  in  reply- 
ing to  a. question  of  the  'Chairman’s  (1470),  stated  was 
precisely  the  same  as  in  England  ” is  not  adhered 
to  .by  the  Irish  railway  companies,  but  is  departed 
from  to  the  detriment  of  Irish  traders. 

I promised  to  prepare  a comparative  table  of  Irish 
and  Continental  rates,  but  owing  to  pressure  of  other 
and  very  urgent  work  I have  been  prevented  from 
completing  this  somewhat  laborious  task,  and  regret 
that  I must  withdraw  my  promise. 

Following  is  a copy  of  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  Belfast,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  (of  Ireland)  in 
reference  to  the  rate  for  carrying  tobacco  from  Bel- 
fast to  Limerick  and  Dublin.  The  Commission  will 
see  by  this  that  the  company  charge  for  whiskey  to 
Limerick  31s.  3d.,  and  although  tobacco  is  in  the 
tame  classification  they  charge  40s.  lOd.  for  it.  The 
correspondence  is  self-explanatory,  and  may  prove  of 
use  to  the  Commissioners. 


(Copy  of  a letter  from  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  to 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. ) 

Belfast,  30th  October,  1906. 
Messrs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 

Belfast. 

Dear  Sir, — According  to  the  general  classification 
manufactured  tobacco  is  classed  as  third  class,  and 
spirits  in  cases,  casks,  etc.,  is  also  third  class.  Please 
let  us  know  how  it  is  you  charge  Belfast  to  Limerick 
for  whiskey  31s.  3d.,  while  you  charge  us  for  tobacco 
40s.  lOd. ; also  you  charge  for  whiskey  in  cases  or 
casks  to  Dublin  12s.  6 d.,  including  cartage  at  Bel- 


Colonel Plews  (3566)  stated : — “ The  previous  rates 
were  lower,  and  we  did  not  advance  them.” 

At  the  time  I accepted  Colonel  Plew’s  statement, 
but  on  comparing  the  rates  quoted  in  the  “ General 
Railway  Classification  of  Goods  ” with  those  in  ques- 
tion I find  that  my  contention  was  correct,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  scale  of  rates : — 


Abstract  from  the  “ General  Railway  Classifica- 
tion of  Goods.” 


Up  to 
28  lbs. 

29  to 
56  lbs. 

57  to 
81  lbs. 

85  to 

112  lbs. 

The  rate  per  ton 
for  large  lots  is 
as  follows : 

4. 

4. 

4. 

d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 1 to  5 5 

4 3 to  4 7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

3 5 to  3 9 

4 8 to  5 0 

BHU 

7 

7 

7 

5 1 to  5 5 

fast,  while  you  charge  us  for  tobacco  16s.  6d.  plus 
Is.  4d.  for  Belfast  cartage.  We  will  feel  obliged  with 
your  explanation,  and  at  the  same  time  we  hope  to- 
receive  an  assurance  from  you  that  tobacco  will  be 
charged  at  the  same  rate  as  you  are  carrying  spirits.. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  GALLAHER,  LTD., 
W.U. 

(Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  ito  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited.) 

Reference  R/R  44,265. 

Belfast,  1st  November,  1906. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Bates  for  Tobacco  and  Whiskey. 

I have  your  letter  of  the  30th  ulto.  You  say 
according  to  the  General  Classification  manufactured 
tobacco  is  third  class,  but  that  is  a mistake.  If  you 
will  kindly  refer  to  page  137  of  classification  you  will 
find  it  is  class  4,  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
tobacco  manufacturers  it  was  arranged  between  sta- 
tions in  Ireland  to  carry  the  tobacco  at  the  third 
class  rates. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  B.  GAMBLE- 

Messrs.  Gallaher,  Ltd., 

York-street,  Belfast. 
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(Copy  of  a letter  from  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  to 
tli©  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.) 

Belfast,  2nd  November,  1906. 

Messrs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 

Belfast. 

Dear  Sirs, — In  reply  to  your  R/R  44265  of  1st 
inst.,  since  January,  1904,  according  to  the  buff- 
coloured  page  attached  to  our  General  Railway  Classi- 
fication of  Goods,  both  whiskey  and  tobacco  are 
classified  as  third  class.  If  this  means  anything  it 
is  that  the  charge  for  carriage  in  both  cases  is 
identical,  and  what  we  want  to  know  is  why  whiskey 
is  carried  to  the  stations  mentioned  in  our  former 
letter  at  a less  charge  than  you  are  charging  us  for 
tobacco.  This  was  the  gist  of  our  letter  to  you,  but 
you  have  completely  ignored  it  in  your  reply. 

Awaiting  to  hear  that  in  future  we  will  have 
tobacco  at  the  same  rate  as  that  now  charged  for 
whiskey  in  cases  or  casks.  We  would  also  point  out 
that  the  carrier’s  risk  is  in  every  way  much  greater 
in  the  latter  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  tobacco. 


(Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
'Company  to  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited.) 

Reference  R/R  44265. 

Belfast,  12th  December,  1906. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Hates  on  Tobacco  : Belfast  to  Limerick  and  Dublin. 

Your  letter  of  the  11th  instant.  I have  now  got 
a definite  reply  from  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  regarding  the  Limerick  rate,  and  I regret 
that  we  cannot  offer  you  any  reduction  on  that 
charged  at  present.  The  rate  we  are  charging  you  to 
Dublin  is  not  unreasonable,  and  railway  companies 
cannot  admit  the  contention  you  put  forward,  that 
articles  in  the  same  class  must  be  charged  at  the  same 
rates.  There  is  no  comparison  whatever  between 
tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  you  cannot  reasonably  say 
because  we  have  for  certain  reasons  modified  the  rates 
for  whiskey  that  these  should  apply  for  tobacco. 

In  the  circumstances  I think  you  should  not  press 
for  any  alteration. 

Yours  truly, 


Sincerely  yours, 

For  GALLAHER,  LTD., 
W.  U. 


Messrs.  Gallaher,  Ltd., 
York-street,  Belfast. 


B.  GAMBLE. 


(Copy  of  a letter  from  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  to 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  'Company.) 

Belfast,  16th  November,  1906. 

Messrs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co., 

Belfast. 

Dear  Sirs, — Rates.  We  are  still  without  your  re- 
ply to  our  letter  on  this  subject,  and  since  you  wrote 
us  postcard  on  the  5th  instant,  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  you  and  we  are  still  awaiting  your  reply  in  the 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  GALLAHER,  LTD., 
W.U. 


(Copy  of  a letter  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  to  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited.) 

Reference  R/R  44265. 


(Copy  of  a letter  from  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  to 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.) 

Belfast,  14th  December,  1906. 

B.  Gamble,  Esq., 

Messrs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (I.), 
Belfast. 

Dear  Sir, 

Bates  on  Tobacco  : Belfast  to  Limerick  and  Dublin. 

Your  R/R  44265,  dated  12th  instant.  Your  classi- 
fication was  made  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the 
rates  of  carriage,  and  to  prevent  one  class  of  mer- 
chant from  getting  undue  advantage  over  another 
class.  This  also  is  the  basis  of  your  authority  as 
common  carriers,  upon  whom  Parliament  has  be- 
stowed certain  privileges.  Are  we  now  to  understand 
that  your  contention  is  that  at  will  you  can  penalise 
one  merchant  by  giving  him  unfair  advantage  over 
another  in  the  carrying  of  goods  in  a similar  classi- 
fication ? It  is  a novel  proposition  for  railway  car- 


Dear  'Sirs, 


Belfast,  21st  November,  1906. 
Bates  for  Tobacco. 


Your  favour  of  16th  instant.  I have  written  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Company  as  to  the  rate  to  Limerick,  and  hope  to 
reply  further  shortly. 

Yours  truly, 


You  say,  “ There  is  no  comparison  whatever  be- 
tween tobacco  and  whiskey.”  In  that  we  agree  with 
you,  for  whiskey  is  more  dangerous,  more  liable  to 
pillage  in  transit,  and  in  other  respects  the  carrier’s 
risk  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  tobacco. 

We  must  ask  you,  therefore,  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  and  let  us  have  a favourable  response  to  our 
application,  which  you  may  take  it  we  intend  to  press 
to  the  end. 


Messrs.  Gallaher,  Ltd., 
York-street,  Belfast. 


B.  GAMBLE. 
R.  N. 


Yours  truly, 

For  GALLAHER,  LTD., 
W.U. 


(Copy  of  a letter  from  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  to 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.) 


Belfast,  11th  December,  1906. 


Messrs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (I.), 
Belfast. 


Dear  Sirs, 


Bailway  Bates. 


Referring  to  your  R/R  44265  of  21st  ulto.,  we 
have  been  expecting  your  reply  to  our  application, 
and  seeing  it  is  now  over  three  weeks  since  you  wrote 
to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company  on  the 
subject,  we  consider  that  you  have  had  ample  time  to 
consider  it,  and  shall  thank  you  to  let  us  have  a reply 
without  further  delay,  before  we  take  further  steps 
»n  the  matter. 


Sincerely  yours, 


For  GALLAHER,  LTD., 
W.  U. 


(Copy  of  letter  from  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany (I.)  to  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  Belfast.) 

Belfast,  19th  December,  1906. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Tobacco : Belfast  to  Limerick  and  Dublin. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  so 
long  as  we  are  charging  you  the  proper  rates,  having 
regard  to  what  is  paid  by  your  competitors  in  the 
tobacco  trade,  you  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Whiskey  traffic  in  no  way  competes  with  tobacco,  and 
if  we  were  to  carry  the  former  free  of  charge,  it  would 
not  in  any  way  prejudice  your  business. 

I think,  everything  considered,  you  have  got  very 
reasonable  rates  for  the  tobacco  traffic,  and  I cannot 
admit  your  contention  that  articles  in  the  same  class 
of  the  classification  should  be  charged  at  the  same 
rates.  In  the  circumstance  I do  not  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  you  to  press  the  matter.  I have  con- 
sulted the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Company, 
who  are  not  prepared  to  agree  to' your  application,  so 
3 S 
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Jar  as  Limerick  is  concerned,  and  I am  sorry  I 
cannot  comply  with  your  request  with  respect  to  the 
Dublin  rate. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  B.  GAMBLE. 

Messrs.  Gallaher,  Ltd., 

York -street,  Belfast. 


(Copy  of  letter  from  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited,  Bel- 
fast, to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (I.).) 

B.  Gamble,  Esq. 

Messrs.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (I.), 
Belfast. 


Dear  Sir, 


Belfast,  24th  December,  1906. 
Hallway  Bates. 


In  reply  to  your  RR/44265  of  19th  instant,  it 
is  not  a question  of  competition  at  all,  but  one  of 
what  the  manufactured  article  will  bear.  As  you 
have  already  removed  whiskey  from  third  class  rates 
to  an  easier  tariff,  if  you  can  thus  voluntarily  do  so 
with  one  commodity  you  can  surely  do  so  in  the  case 
of  an  article  like  tobacco,  where  the  carrier’s  risk  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  whiskey, 
and  your  refusal  to  do  so  amounts  to  a preference 
never  intended  by  the  Parliamentary  Authority 
governing  the  working  of  your  line,  nor  do  we  intend 
to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  there  in  the  face  of  your 
letter — a unique  pronouncement  of  railway  policy,  in 
which  you  arrogate  to  yourself  the  power  as  you  may 
will  to  deal  unfairly  as  between  one  set  of  your  cus- 
tomers and  another.  What  is  the  General  Classifica- 
tion for  if  not  to  regulate  and  govern  the  rates  ? and 
if,  as  you  claim,  a railway  official  can,  at  his  own 
sweet  will,  penalise  one  commodity,  and  give  the 
advantage  to  another,  then  the  sooner  the  reins  are 
tightened  upon  the  control  of  railway  matters  the 


/ f, 

better.  Owing  to  the  working  of  your  rates,  ana 
especially  what  you  term  “Scale  Rates”  for  small 
consignments  of  our  products,  our  industry  is  badly 
handicapped  and  badly  treated  by  our  Irish  railways, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  found  somehow,  if  you  still 
persist  in  the  impossible  and  illogical,  attitude  your 
company  through  you  has  assumed. 

Yours  truly, 

For  GALLAHER,  LTD., 
W.U. 


(Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (I.) 
to  Messrs.  Gallaher,  Limited.  Belfast.) 

Belfast,  4th  January,  1907. 

Dear  Sirs, 


Bates  on  Tobacco : Belfast  to  Dublin  and  limerick. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  24th  ultimo,  I Lave 
ah-eady  explained  that  there  is  no  competition  be- 
tween the  tobacco  and  whiskey  trades,  and,  therefore, 
it  does  not  matter  what  rate  we  charge  upon  the 
whiskey,  as  even  if  we  carried  it  free  it  would  not 
injure  your  business,  and  the  only  question  that  can 
arise  is  whether  the  rates  we  charge  for  tobacco  are 
reasonable  when  compared  with  those  charged  your 
competitors. 

We  say  they  are,  and  I regret  I am  unable  to  agree 
to  the  reduction  you  suggest. 

Yours  truly, 


Messrs.  Gallaher,  Ltd., 
York-street,  Belfast. 


B.  GAMBLE. 
W.  R. 


APPENDIX  No.  21. 


Explanatory  Memorandum  furnished  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  j.p,  Representative  of  the  Irish 
County  Councils  General  Council  and  the  W ex  ford  County  Council,  as  to  Evidence  given 
by  him  before  the  Commission  on  the  1st  March,  1 907. 


“ I should  like  to  direct  attention  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  my  replies  to  Queries  12389  to  12396,  in- 
clusive, contained  in  the  fact  that  the  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern  Company  have  recently  unsuccessfully 
opposed  an  application  by  the  Great  Western  (Eng- 
land) for  through  passenger  fares  on  the  Dublin  and 
South  Eastern  Railway  system. 


“ The  rates  scheduled  by  the  Great  Western  give 
their  full  tariff  fares  to  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern 
Company,  whose  manifest  interest  it  is  to  obtain 
traffic  from  Rosslare  to  Dublin  via  their  line,  but 
their  joint  rates  hit  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  and,  as  I anticipated,  their  one  Director 
on  the  Board  of  the  Dublin  and  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way seems  to  have  effectively  ruled  that  Board.” 
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